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Soon. BEL will bring you LOVAG. C L. and SOS ICs. 


Since BEL pioneers 1 rc nmercial production of 
ICs in this country the technology has become more 
advanced ICs have now become more complex and 
much smaller in sis*- Fnanks to the computer aided 
design and other modern facilities BEL could easily 
tr an sc and to the new innovations in !C technology 

The new generation of IC technology calls for more 
sophisticated techniques and testing parameters 
BEL has now equipped itself with sophisticated 
facilities such as microlithography and Ion Implanta 
tion — which will enable BEL to produce micro 
procaskase and other large scale ICs And BEL has 
the capability to provide the most critical component 
for digital watches the LSls 


The dnving force behind BEL s leadership thrust 
has been its components capability BEL’s Unique in 
depth expertise in IC technology is only too well 
matched by its achievements in other component 
areas receiving valves, transmitting tubes, X-ray 
tubes cathode ray tubes TV picture tubes, micro 
wave tubes, passive vacuum devices, display devicei, 
hybnd microcircuits pnnted circuit boards, precision 
crystal filters and ceramic capacitors 

These technological tnumphs notwithstanding, it is 
BEL’s state-of the-art systems capability, as 
evidenced by its sophisticated systems and 
equipment that keeps India on the electronics im^of 
the world 


With these latest additions to bipolar and CMOS 
ICs, BEL is in the process of enlarging its current 
product rahge in ICs At several stages of develop¬ 
ment are BEL 7000 AM/PM radio 1C designed to 
give I watt powei at 6V type BEL 7001 for tape 
recorder applications telephone dialler IC and PCI 1 
CODEC ICs and a number of new generation ICs 
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‘Serving the Poor ’ 

THE scale of the Antulay operations is certamly impressive. The Indira 
Gandhi Pratibha Pratishtan, the Trust that is presently m the news following 
the splendid piece of reporting by Arun Shoune in Indian Express, was 
formally inaugurated on October 11, 1980 by the Prime Minister at the Raj 
Bhavan. Bombay, and was formally registered as Indna Gandhi Pratibha 
Pratishtan on November 18. Bui even before the Trust was registered, the 
formal inauguration by the Prime Minister invested it with sufficient legiti¬ 
macy to enable the Maharashtra government to contribute R-, 10 lakh, and 
■a group of seven Bombay based,‘cultural' organisations with a distinct Tamil 
flavour to pitch in modest sums amounting to a little over Rs 28,000. But 
the main rake oil began onh when the sugar factories and mills began to 
pilch in with their contributions, following receipt of circulais trom the state 
Sugai Directorate fixing a vaiying scale of contributions per tonne ol cam- 
crushed by them, even though the ‘formula’ was arbitrarily fixed with no 
apparent official sanction - except that the Chief Minister wanted the 
monev for his tiusts. 

In hi-- defence of Antulav in Parliament, the Union Finance Mnustei 
has not questioned am of the facts made public in the Indian Lxprea 
leports. He has only questioned the interpretation put upon them, arguing 
that they do not in any manner constitute a misuse of office or authority 
by ihe Maharashtra Chief Minister. In other words a mere affirmation of an 
inten: to 'serve the pool' is sufficient for a Chief Minister to use his office 
to create private ‘chanties' and rake in vast amount of money, all ihe 
contubutions meriting a hundred per cent tax exemption. It is vet to be 
revealed what has happened to those who have not coughed up. Appaiently, 
sevetal tiusts ot this kind have been floated all of which are controlled 
eithei by Antulav in his personal capacity or by his cronies, and several 
ciores of rupee.- have already been collected, all no doubt foi the good 
i aiise o! 'sewing the poor' 

However, what is relevant is not whelhei ♦he Finance Mincstei has been 
prevancaling, but why he has chosen to defend something so transparentlv 
indefensible. 

There is of course merit as well as a certain disingenuousness m the 
argument adduced bv Antulay in defence of his enterprise* he has been 
doing what has always been done, but only doing it openly “What we do. 
we do it above the countei and not under the counter." Brazen as this 
posture of injured innocence might be, it has serious implications for the 
Congress party itself, especially to Indira Gandhi in whose name the moneys 
have been ru'sed. For, despite the brave front the Congress leaders are 
living t(. put over it. the disclosures about Antulay's pnvate enterprises are 
deeply embarrassing to the parlv leadership, especially the Prime Mincstei 
Fund collection in the Coneiess has generally been an exercise conducted 
with some disciction and finesse; moreover, the funds collected, barring 
iiiiiit-i evaixnatioas along the line, are supposed to be accountable But in 
the case of the Antulav exercises, the party leadership has reason to suspeej 
that iponev* collected have not been fully accounted foi The fact is. the 
alleged ‘on-money" collected by Antulav by cheque, as he claims, in returp 
tor ceitam favours is substantially lower than what tnav be called current 
market rates A foity rupees premium for a bag of cement, for instance, is 
an aksuicllv small amount It is little consolation foi Indira Gandhi that 
Antulav claims that he continues to be a loval soldier ot hers, especially 
since these public afliimations of loyalty and even sycophaniv baielv conceal 
the gleeful insolence with which thev aie made 

This commandeering ol vast ‘voluntary' contubutions fiom nieichants, 
businessmen, builders, sugar barons, etc to 'help the poor’, a technique des¬ 
cribed by Antulay himself in a seemingly disarming m ninei in an official 
publication of the Government of Maharashtra, is such a blatant fraud that 
one mav be tempted to conclude that his fall is now only a matter of time. 
Precedence too is there; Indira Gandhi is not known to toleiate her sup¬ 
porters in the states establishing independent bases tor themselves. And if no 
action has been taken against Antulay. it is only because to do so when the 
opposition is demanding an inquiry into his enterprises would have appeared 
too much like ‘surrender. 

There might however be a simpler explanation for the stout defence 
that Antulay’s private enterprises have received. One who has shown such 
exceptional talents as Antulay, one who has introduced such a novel sophisti¬ 
cation into bribery and corruption by which then has now come ink- 



existence a fine and important distinc¬ 
tion -between ‘white’ bribery and 
‘black" briberv, cannot be so innocent 
as not to covei himself sufficiently 
with pi erection precisely to meet such 
an eventuality as has overtaken his 
rnlerpnsci,, By simply involving cru¬ 
cial leaders of the party in his private 
entet prises, starting with the Prime 
Mhnstei downwards, and by clothing 
his pnvate enterprises with the appear¬ 
ance of public and indeed official 
sanction and pationage, he has tried 
to ensure that not merely nothing 
will happen to his enterprises, but 
that every new revelation about them 
will probably strengthen his own posi¬ 
tion further. 

The one positive outcome of the 
revelations about the Antulay’s entei- 
pnses is the light they throw upon 
the entire system which needs the 
talents as those possessed in abun¬ 
dant measure by Antulay. To say 
this is not to suggest that Antulay ts 
at worst merely culpable: that he has 
only been caught in the act, though 
ot course typically of him, he appears 
to have deliberately dared others to 
catch him in the act by engaging in 
his freebootery in the open. What is 
more relevant is that the ruling par¬ 
ties need the services of persons who 
can device various ingenious ways of 
raising money. Antulay's overreach¬ 
ing himself and making use of the 
instruments available to him to amass 
a private fortune too was inevitable, 
for it is unreasonable to expect that a 
clever and resourceful hatchet-man or 
fund-raiser will not be clever enough 
to see that, after a point, he can do 
himself much better by wcilding the 
hatcher for his own benefit, by raising 
money for his own uses This is a 
dangei that any ruler who employs 
others to do the dirty work idways 
faces Others who did similar services 
for Indira Gandhi either died or were 
discarded when association with them 
became embarrassing to her; but 
Antulay appears to be far more resi¬ 
lient. liven getting rid of him as 
Chief Minister of Maharashtra might 
not mean the end of the problem foi 
Indir.i Gandhi 

Inflation 

Up the Garden Path 

THE picture of 'the jirice situation 
presented liv the finance mmjs'ter in 
the course ot the debates on the sub¬ 
ject in the two houses of Parliament is 
elearb ,i vciy misleading one. Com¬ 
paring the index nnmbei of wholesale 
.prices loi the week ended August 15, 


1989. with that a vein ago, he claimed 
that the rate of inflation in the first 
eight months of 1981 had decelerated 
to 10.4 per cent compared to 14.8 per 
cent and 22.2 per cent, respectively, m 
the comparable periods of 1980 anti 
1979. Obviously, such a comparison 
can at best indicate the change in the 
price level at a point ovei thut at an 
earliei date, it tells its nothing about 
the behaviour of prices during a period 
ol time, suth as the fixst eight months 
ol this vear The prime minister liei- 
self had used thus technique m hei 
press conference m July to claim that 
tin late of inflation had been brought 
down to 1.5 4 per cent m 1980-81 lioin 
21.4 pci cent in 1979-80. when m lac 1 
the aveiage level oi puces had aclu- 
alh nsm bv 18 1 pei tent in 1980-81 
compared to a use ol 17] pel tent in 

1979-80. 

Such statistical sleight-of-hand apait 
the finance mmistei’s s-tatements m 
Parliament conceal two vital aspi ets ol 
the current puce situation In assessing 
the rise in prices in the cuiient veal 
it has to he home iii mind that tins 
rise has taken place on toil ol the sh.ui> 
rise that had already occuiied in 
the last two veais Compared to its 
level at the beginning ol March 1979 
when the current spell oi inflation be¬ 
gan, the index number ol wholesale 
prices for the week ended August 15 
1981 was 105 jxnnLs, oi 55 9 pei cent 
higher. Since the heginnmg ol 1980 
or roughly .since the coining to powet 
of the present government ol Indira 
Gandhi, the rise m the wholesale priee 
index has been 62 points oi 27 2 pi i 
cent. 

Sccondlv, and even more significant 
Irom the point of view of the haul- 
ship caused by inflation to the mass of 
the people, the rise in prices of primal\ 
commodities, especially foodgrams and 
othi r essential iood aitides, has been 
particularly sharp m recent months 
Thus the wholesale price index lor 
cereals foi the week ended August 1.5. 
1981 was 15.6 ]>er cent higher than its 
level a veai ago. that for pulses 22 5 
pci cent higher, and that for edible ml- 
211 pei cent highci. Thi extent ol 
■ ise in puces of essential commodities 
< nines out even mine staiklv if we con- 
siclei the wlmlesale prices ol specific 
items Thus the wholesale prices oi 
nee in the Bomihax maiket at the be¬ 
ginning ol this month wore between 25 
and 28 per cent highei than a vear 
ago. those ol wheat between 21 and 
52 per cent, those ol jowai between 
36 and 4-5 per cent, those of bajiu 
about 19 pei cent, and those of gram 
about lo j>er cent. Thus the rise in 


the pffm rtf die necessities of Iffe, and 
therefore tlife rise in the cost of living 
for die 1 ms* messes of people, have 
been much -more precipitous than sug¬ 
gested by the index number of whole¬ 
sale prices for all commodities so glfhlv 
quoted by the finance minister in 
Parliament. 

The finance minister suggested m his 
statement in the Lok Snbhn on Thurs¬ 
day that the relatively rapid rise in 
index numbers of consumer prices m 
recent months wits a delayed reflection 
of the earlier rise m wholesale pners 
and that consume) prices would 
reflect the supposed slowing down ol 
the nse in wholesale prices with a 
time-lag This too is completely mis¬ 
leading The rapid use in the index 
numbers of consumer prices is a reflei - 
non ol tin shaip use in the wholes d< 
pi iocs ol ai tides of essential ion-mop 
non which havt a heaviei weight c:< 
m the i onsmnei puce indexes 

Act anothei baseless ilanii made In 
the finance ministir was that th> gov 
emmet had as pait ol its anti-mil.i- 
rionan measures enlarged the jinhln 
distiiliution svstem III the eountiv (n 
suppoit, he quoted figures to show that 
the liimiliei ol fair pure shops had gow 
up Irom 2 46 lakh in 1979 to 2 97 lakh 
m 1981 Hovvevei this claim ol . n- 
laignncnt of public distribution is in.r 
hione out hs the qnantitv ol looilgijmx 
distributed through the Ian price shop- 
In the first seven months of 1981 7 1 

inn tonnes of foodgrams were disti ■- 
lmted through the public distribution 
uctwoik tompared to 9 2 mu tonnes in 
tin same penod of 198(1 

It is true that the figure loi 1980 
includes the qnantitv ol foodgiaills dis¬ 
tributed as wages in kind undi i the 
National Hnral Employment Prigiam 
me (NREP), whereas the government 
has (his veai discontinued distiilmtion 
of foodgrams undei NREP. Now, the 
chscontmiinancc of supply of foodgrams 
undei ,\HEP itself gives the lie to the 
government's claim that it has enlarged 
the public distribution svstem foi 
essential commodities Foi the NREI' 
was an existing, on-gmng anangenn ut 
loi making available eeitam ininiinimi 
<|iiantities of foodgrams to the poorest 
section of the niral population, the 
landless lahomcis. The gove.nmcnt ln- 
now stopped even these limited and 
altogethei insufficient supplies ol food- 
grams to the mral poor and thiown 
them at the meres of the big farrneis 
and tiaders ill the villages, precisely at 
: time when the open market prices ot 
loodgiuiiu have been, as we have seen 
ilxix'e, shooting up. The plea that snp- 
plv ol iiKidgiains undei NRF.I’ had to 
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l >4 stopper! because of lack of stocks 
with the government simply does not 
' wash because the highest quantity of 
toodgiams distributed under the NERF 
in a year has not been much more than 
2 mn tonnes, if it has been even that, 
whereas government stocks of food- 
grains at the end of July still stood at 
12.6 mn tonnes, 

Even allowing !or the stoppage of 
ioodgiain supplies under the NREP, 
the quantity of icxidgrains supplied 
thiough the public distribution system 
>as cleat 1> been lowei in the first 
seven months of the current year. At a 
tune when open market prices of food- 
grains have been going up sharply, this 
fall m offtake cannot have been due to 
lack of demand, it can only have been 
the result of a deliheiate decision, quite 
contiurv to the government’s claim of 
seeking to enlaige the public distribu¬ 
tion system, to cut hack supplies to the 
so-called fan puce shops. Was this 
cut-back the result ol nervousness ubout 
l.uk ol sioiks of loodgiains with the 
gmeminent oi was it vet another CO 
veif ait ol collusion svitli the large 
tiadeis against whom the finance minis¬ 
ter diiectcd a great deal of verbal fiie, 
loi the liciiefit ol the members of 
l’ailijmcnt? 

Mizoram 


Forced Urbanisation 

I HF proMsional population figures of 
the 1981 Census for Mizoram, which 
have been recently leleased, show a 
sharp increase in the ‘urban’ popula¬ 
tion of the Union territory dunng 
the last decade. Though Mizoram has 
no industry to speak of, one of the 
traditional lequisitcs for any normal 
glow th ol uihanisation, the uiban 
population of Mizoram rose from 
17,759 in 1971 to 1,22,765 in 1981, 
more than trebling itself in the de¬ 
cade. The rate of growth of the urban 
population of the territory has been 
much higher than that of the popula¬ 
tion as a whole; while the total popu¬ 
lation of the Mizoram grew by 46.8 
per cent during the decade, the ur¬ 
ban population itself grew by 225 per 
cent. In fact, the same phenomenon is 
visible in the districts. In Aizawl dis¬ 
trict, the urban population constituted 
13.9 per cent of the total population 
in 1971 while in 1981, it constituted 
28.8 per cent. In Lunglei district, it 
was 9.8 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion in 1971, while in 1981 it was 
21.5 per cent The population of the 
two towns ot Aizawl and Lunglei too 


grew phenomenally dunng 1971-81; 
Aizawl town, whose population during 
1961-71 increased by a mere 12.3 per 
cent, showed during the period 1971- 
81 an increase of 139.3 per cent; and 
while the corresponding figure for the 
period 1961-71 is not available for 
Lunglei (it was not then declared a 
‘town’), dunng the decade 1971-81 the 
population of Lunglei grew by 195.3 
per cent. 

The growth of the ‘working popula¬ 
tion’ of Mizoram, especially of the 
section classified as ‘other workers’ 
and belonging to what may be loosely 
called the service or organised sector 
- such as it is in Mizoram - is also 
revealing. Out of a total population of 
‘main workers' of 2,00,988, ‘othei 
workers' constituted 48,331, distiibut- 
ed all over Mizoram. This section has 
nearly doubled itself in the decade, in 
contrast to the population of ‘cultiva¬ 
tors' which actually shows a decline, 
from 83.5 per cent of the total popu¬ 
lation of 'main workers' in 1971 to 
72.1 per cent in 1981. 

Such a decline in the pioportion of 
cultivators to total workers, or the 
increase of ‘other workers', not to 
speak of the vast increases in the 
‘urban' population of the Union terri- 
toiy cannot be due to any remarka¬ 
ble growth of industry in Mizoram, 
which even by official admission has 
no industry to speak of. It would 
perhaps be more accurate to see these 
demogiaphtc changes as one of the 
inevitable consequences oi the mea¬ 
sures to contain insurgency in Mizo¬ 
ram, including the programme ol re¬ 
grouping of villages. More detailed 
investigation would peihaps reveal 
how many of these ‘urban’ dwellers 
ate gainfully employed, and how 
many have been forced to scrounge in 
the towns after being diivcn out of 
their traditional villages and occupa¬ 
tions. 

South Africa 

By Fore* of Arms 

ON August 24 Angola reported that 
two motorised columns of South 
African troops backed by air power 
entered upto 300 kms inside Angolan 
territory and occupied eight towns. 
Hitherto South African military 
attneks into Angola had generally 
been directed at bases of SWAPO 
near Angola's borders with Namibia. 
But the scale of the latest operation 
suggests that Pretoria has decided to 
step up its military operations be¬ 


yond the earlier ‘punitive measures’. 
The latest attacks not merely aimed 
to push SWAPO gueiillas away fiom 
the border areas, but to deal a last¬ 
ing blow to SWAPO's fighting capa¬ 
bilities. 

When the South African attack 
was taken up foi discussion in the 
UN Security Council, the US vetoed 
a resolution tabled by African states. 

3 he US veto helped to clear any re¬ 
maining doubts about the Reagan ad¬ 
ministration’s policies towards Africa. 
The present US administration 
clearly wants South Africa’s hold 
over Namibia to be assuied tn any 
‘settlement’. In collusion with the 
Pretoria tegime, il had already sabo¬ 
taged the UN conference on Namibia 
in January. The Pretoria-US objec¬ 
tive now appeals to be to militarily 
cripple SWAPO and to bring about 
ihe consolidation of forces in Nami¬ 
bia which are moie amenable to 
South African designs, such as the 
Democrdt'c Turnhalle Allidnce o( 
some tribal chiefs. It may have been 
no coincidence that the South Afri¬ 
can invasion came just prior to a 
scheduled discussion in the UN on 
Namibia. 

The response of the African coun¬ 
tries to the South African attack on 
Angola and to the vetoeing oi the 
Afucan resolution in the Security 
Council is significant. While they 
secured the expulsion of the Pretoria 
legime from the current UN General 
Assembly session on Nam'bia, their 
cnt'cism of US collusion with 
South Africa was muted. Most Afri¬ 
can countries, including Angola, aie 
apparently leluctant to upset the 
present superpower equation in 
Africa They probably preceive that 
the adverse turn in US policies 
under Reagan has been balanced to 
some extent by the change of goi- 
ernmeut in Frame. In fact. Fiance, 
Canada, West Gcimanv 3nd even UK 
have shown a relatively tealistii ap¬ 
preciation of the long-term gains to 
the Wesi from a moie svmpathetic 
j-olicy towards liberation forces in 
Namibia and elsewhcie in Africa. 

The primary responsibility foi 
containing the Pieinnan regime rests, 
of course, with the OAU Unless the 
OAU initiates polices conducive to 
the advancement of the hberation 
forces, the involvement of outside 
powers is bound to increase. At the 
last OAU conference it was formally' 
decided to raise a Pan-African force 
which would act as a peace-keeping 
unit in Africa and also assist libera- 
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Uon movements in then struggle. 
However, no concrete action has 
followed to expedite the formation of 
such a lour. 

Iran 


Razor's Edge 


THE blood-letting in Iun continues 
unabated. Within weeks ol their ap¬ 
pointment the new Picsident, Moham¬ 
med All Rajai, and the Prime Minister, 
Javad Bahonar, were killed in .1 bomb 
explosion in the Prime Minister's 
office on August 10 Seve 1 . 1 l other 
government officials too peushed with 
them Three days later another two 
senior members of the ruling Ir.iman 
Republican Pji'y (IHP) weie assassinat¬ 
ed. The government's .ctaliaiiun has 
been swift and brutal Accoidmg to 
the leader of Mojahedeen 1 Khalq, A-- 
soud Rajavi, at least '500 ol its mem¬ 
bers have been executed and 7,000 
arrested since June. Mcmbeis of this 
gioup together with the Kuids have 
been (he main targets of government 
repression in the last vent. 

The attacks on the 1RP apn.Mi to 
be duecud at eliminating all its lead¬ 
en anil thus 110,1 fine a pinblcm ol 
Icadeishin. Ilajatoleslam kh.tnvini, 
who has been mule the sci_ict.ity gc 
neinl ol the p.uts is the only liont- 
rankmg member now alive. It is 
difficult to saj whit effect the assassi¬ 
nation ol its top leaden has had 
011 populai Mipixnl lot the IHP. 
The ilt-igv and the I HI’ eoiitiiiiie to 
have their base primarih among the 
Petsi.in section of the population The 
national minorities, such as kuuU and 
Arabs, the minonlv religion, commu- 
mties such as the Bahai and c hristi.ins, 
all taken together outnumber the 
Persians. ’I he Mujahidecns a sparent- 
lv enjov conMder.ible support among 
workers, especially the-.e in th" oil 
industry, students, junior'and middle 
ranking officers in the armul f.uc^s 
and. lastly, women. The only organis¬ 
ed political support for the 1RP comes 
from the pro-Soviet Tudch Party which 
sees the clergy and the IRP as le.ng 
'anti-imperialist' and 'progressive'. 

If despite everything, the IRP lcgime 
does not ,-ppear to be in imminent 
danger, this may be due to a number 
of reasons. In the last six months the 
clergy has gained control oyer the 
vanous oigans of state powers In the 
Majlis the 20-membcr National Front 
group of Mehdt Bazaigan is powerless. 
The army, where Bam Sadr, the Muja- 
hidecns and the Royalists enjoved 
varying degrees of support, has partly 


been neutralised by the war with Iraq 
and partly bv the direct control that 
the clergy now exercises thiough the 
creation of religious commissars. 

While there may be no alter¬ 
native to the clergy in Iran in the 
immediate futu-c, thee is no guoiantee 
that the present regime will survive. 
Thetc are difteiences within the clergy 
Avatollah Hus-ann Montazcn has ex¬ 
tended unconditional ■ unp>it for Kho¬ 
meini, but three othei senior Ayatol¬ 
lahs aie known to dislike the paitici- 


TIIF Piudhan Committee on Coastal 
Shipping, which submi'tcd its icpoit 
to its Union mimstiy of shipping and 
transport on August 1, has made a 
series ot recommendations to levilj- 
lise coastal shipping 

While me cost ..(Kantagc ol coastal 
shipping compared to transpoit b\ 

tail 01 mad has been established be¬ 
yond doubt, the coimtiy's co.i-.tal fleet 
has liecn languishing Ini the last two 
decades line to continued neglect, 
(he coastal fleet has shrunk fiom 

about 10(1 yessels in 1 9u2 to less than 
()0 today. Of these, only about 20 
ships aie deployed foi meeting the 

coastal lian-poit needs, while the 

lest aie usually on the look out for 
more lucrative ovetseas business 

Not surprisingly, while the domes¬ 
tic tiaffic in commodities moved bv 
rail and inad ttanspoit has increased 
phenomenally during (lie last two 
decades, that moved by coastal ships 
has declined maikedly. In 1961-62, 
roughly four million tonnes ot height 
traffic was cari led bv coastal shipp'ng 
This declined to just about a million 
tonnes in 1979-80. 

The Pradhan Committee on Coastal 
Shipping which was appointed by the 
Centre on September 11, 1980 to 
prepare a plan for the eighties in 
respect of coastal shipping, has le- 
commended special treatment for this 
hitherto neglected mode of transport. 
The Committee has stated that coas¬ 
tal tiaffic can go up to 7.1 mn tonnes 
by the end ot the curient plan period 
(1984-85) and further to over 12 mn 
tonnes by the end of this decade 
0989-90) It is stated that coastal 
traffic can immediately go vp to about 
4 mn.tonnes (the level prevailing two 
decades ago) from the present 1.2 mn 


pation of the clergy in the affairs of 
state and some are critical of the re¬ 
pression let loose by the present 
regime. Ayatollah Shariatmadan had 
in July refused to meet Mohammed 
Rajai because of the mass killings that 
weie going on. The selective executions 
of members of the government does 
show that, despite brutal repressi n 
by the government, opposition ele¬ 
ments. like the Mujahideen, remain 
powerful enough to strike at the very 
centie of state power. 


tonnes if theie is cargo reservation 
in respect of cement, fcitiliscrs, food- 
grains, clinker and general cargo. 

The Committee has pointed out that 
coal could be the dominant cargo for 
coastal tiaffic thioughout the 1980s 
The 1 equipments of thermal plants 
and industnal unit-, which aie likely 
to he set up on the coast would gene- 
late additional demand foi coal. 
About 2.5 mn tonnes of coal can be 
moved by coastal vessels by 198-1 85 
and 5.5 mn tonnes by 1989-90, fmm 
the piesent level of 8 to 10 lakh ton¬ 
nes. The achievement of the taigct 
lor coal movement dining the Sixth 
Plan is possible without additional 
investment in infiastructure. It would 
depend u|*ui optimal utilisation of 
existing port facilities, regular and 
quick movement of railway wagons to 
Haldia and creation and maintenance 
of adequate coal dumps. During the 
Seventh Plan period, however. it 
would be necessaiy to create new 
linkages for coal movement and ad¬ 
ditional outlets for it either at Vizag 
or Paradip. It would also b( neces¬ 
sary to modernise the existing load¬ 
ing and unloading facilities at other 
ports. These would call for new 
investment decisions well in advance. 

The Committee has also suggested 
that movement of salt by coastal ves¬ 
sels needs to be stepped up by reserv¬ 
ing larger quantities so that it could 
provide return cargo for coal ships 
and reduce their operational costs. 

One of the crippling constraints on 
the growth of coastal shipping is an 
irrational freight structure. The 
Committee has, therefore, proposed 
the setting up of a shipping advisory 
boaid under the Merchant Shipping 
Act and Merchant Shipping Rules to 
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advise on matters relating to revision 
of freight rates so that the present 
cumbersome procedure of approach¬ 
ing the ministry through the director- 
general of shipping and the Bureau of 
Industrial Costs and Prices (BICP) is 
done away with It has also high¬ 
lighted the need to simplify customs 
proceduies for coastal vessels. 

Considering the unpiccedented trans¬ 
port bottlenecks witnessed by the 
country during the last two years, the 
recommendations of the Committee 
assume added significance. The coun¬ 
try can no longer afFoid to ignore 
coastal shipping m view of the rising 
cost of fuel and the cvei-increasing 
strain on rail and road transport 

The Committee has tccommcnded 
that, to achieve the proposed targets, 
coastal shipping tonnage shoeld be 
incteased liom the piescnt 0.121 mn 
DWT o 0 717 mn DWT bv 198-1-81 
and 1.112 mn DV\ r bv 1989-90. The 
cost of additional tonnage to be acqim- 
ed dining the iinient i' 1 xn peuod 
is estimated at Ks 110 ciore. To make 
coastal shipping viable, the ConimiFee 
has recommended acquisition of a 
new type of ship called "restneted 
home tiade sh'o" wh’ch would plv 
evclusiveh on the coast. 

Readymade Garments 

Export Boom 


CONTRARY to eaihei fea’s, exDoit- 
ol teadymade garments arc show¬ 
ing an encouraging trend this ycai 
During Jamiaiy July 1081. value of 
exports totalled Rs 401 crore as again l 
Rs 274 crorc dunng the same p-noil 
last year, thus rccmding an impiesvve 
increase of over 48 per cent. In teims 
of volume, exports dining tins neuod 
recorded an increase ol about 19 pen 
cent trom 92 mn nieces t> 127 mn 
pieces. 

The spurt in reads made garment ex¬ 
ports this year is matnlv attributab'c to 
the significant rise in exports to non¬ 
quota countries from Rs 41 crore in 
laniiary-July 1980 to Rs 140 crore 
January-Julv 1981. Considering that 
exports to non-quota countries during 
the whole of 1980 had amounted to 
only Rs 78 crore, this achievement is 
quite impressive. To a large extent this 
was made possible by the Soviet Union 
which bought substantial quantities, 
The Apparels Export Promotion Coun¬ 
cil (AEPC) is hopeful that total ex¬ 
ports to noj-quota countries may ex¬ 
ceed Rs 250 crore In 1981, 


The efforts made by the AEPC to 
augment exports of items" outside quota 
restraints have also borne fruit to 
some extent. Exports of readymade gai- 
ments to quota countnes have so tar 
been higher in value teims during the 
emient seat. Dining the fiist half of 
1981 (lanuary-lune), exports to junta 
countr es amounted to Rs 273 ciore 
as against Rs 205 crore during the 
corresponding period of 1980, thus 
registering a rise of about 16 per cent. 
Quota countries include the US. West 
Germany. 1 ranee, Italy. Benelux, Den¬ 
mark, UK, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland. Anstna, Canada and Giocce 
In teims of volume, however, exports 
to quota countncs during the lir-t half 
ol 1981 have fallen 1>\ 1 T p< i tent 
over the same period last vear The 16 
pet cent rise in the value of exnoit, 
was thus on account of a significant 
iiu'ieuse in unit value leilisation 

The decline in the volume of exports 
to quota countries is attributed to the 
failmo ol exjvnteii to fulfil then obliga¬ 
tions against ‘lontiaiT leseiv.ition’ 
ratlin than lcstiictions imposed by the 
quota eountnes. Indian expoilers have 
often faded to use up the quotas in a 
nmiibci of gaiinent items In latt thi 
AKPC has tlneatened to cancel the 
quotas ot ‘32 evporteis toi non-fulfil- 
liicnt ol expoit obligations This hap¬ 
pens mainly because of the n.iriovv base 
of the Indian garment se< *oi Some fom 
oi five items eontinm to be the mainstay 
of expoiters The Western countries have 
lieen pistilymg then pioteetionist polu ics 
tin the plea that Indian exporters are in 
am tase not in a position to use up tin 
quotis allowed to them 

Ttue. on the basis ol the perfor¬ 
mance of the first seven months, over¬ 
all gaimont exports (to quota countries 
and others) in 1981 arc hkelv to exceed 
the targets fixed bv ihe AEPC Rs 
540 crore in terms of value and 293 8 
mn pieces in terms of volume. How- 
evci, the industiv is now fating stiff 
compel lion from neighbour mg count¬ 
ries like Sii Lanka, B.mgladi sn and 
Pakistan and so needs to pav gieatei 
attention to diversitving its lauge and 
tapping new maikets. 

Raw Jute 


Half-Measures 


THE Jute Corporation of India (JCD 
has announced plans to purchase 2 1 
mn bales of taw pile in the current 
season. In the last season the JCI had 
set a procurement target of 2.5 mn 


bales, against which it was actually 
able to purchase only 1.06 mn 
bales The JCI hopes to purchase 1 27 
mn bales this season in West Bengal 
fiom where last veai it had lifted a 
meie 471,000 bales It has claimed that 
with the sales n has been to effect, it 
has managed to bung down its carried 
forward stocks, thereby releasing both 
storage space and finances for fresh 
purchases. The JCI has also arranged 
foi Rs 120 crore of commeicial bank 
finance foi raw )ute purchases In ad¬ 
dition, the West Bengal government 
would also telease funds for purchases 
to he made through ihe state co opera¬ 
tive marketing fcdciation (BhNFEDl on 
1,-h.lf of JCI 

The aiea under )ute in Assam and 
West Bengal has come down this sea¬ 
son The single most impoitant factor 
responsible for this is the unremuneta- 
tivc prices receded bv farmers last 
season The prices paid to farmers were 
generellv below the minimum support 
prices due to distress sales, unscrupl- 
ons pi act ices of middlemen and lndus- 
tty and the JCi's inefficiency and limited 
imrwet on the mat bet in view of its 
iclativclv small quantum of purchases 

In view of tin* del line in acieuge 
piodnetion ol law jute this .season 
is e\p<x led lo hi lovvei than last year's 
8 28 mu hales Fioduetioii m Bangla¬ 
desh too is estimated to lx* 20 
pei tcut Inwei It ls possible then— 
line that law pile puees will he 
unilei less press me than last year The 
st itutorv minimum price of raw jute 
has been raised by Rs 1.1 per quintal, 
fiom Rs 160 to Rs 171. This is still 
way below the pi ice of Rs 300 pei 
quintal demanded lv the West Bengal 
government One of the members of 
the Agricultuul Prices Commission 
(A p O, Chowdhurv Randhir Singh, had 
pleaded for a rnce of Rs 220 per 
quintal while dissenting from the 
maioritv view of the APC 

Past experience shows, however, that 
fixing the minimum support puce at 
a high level would not necessarily help 
the stoweis Much of the raw |ute is 
pi own bv small peasants who are for¬ 
ced to take loans from tiaders and 
moneylenders against * hen crop. As a 
icsult, the traders are able to acquire a 
hi go oait of the imp at low prices im-* 
mediately after the harvest long before 
the 1CI nnpcais on the scene. So long 
as ihe lute growers remain de¬ 
pendent nil tiaders and middlemen for 
credit, the administrative efforts to 
assutt* them a remunerative pi ice, 
through the JCI and BENFED, will 
remain half-measures at best. 
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letters to editor 


Misplaced Militancy 


THIS has refoience to AS’s dispatch 
fiom Orissa entitled 'Government 
Employees Divided’ (August 8). 

The government has quite calmly 
outwitted the trade unionists whipping 
up the secictariat staff into agitation. 
In fact, the employees of hanks, in¬ 
surance companies and the secietaiiat 
have lost all public goodwill Dav in 
and day out anyone going into the 
secretariat is haiassed by clerks and 
peons alike Most of the secretariat 
employees aie coimpt, overhearing 
and arrogant Many of them also in¬ 
dulge in henami business deals and 
have built houses in expensive aieas of 
Bhubaneswar which are the envy of 
all honest government offieeis. 

With this background when they 
went on strike, natuiallv no one out¬ 
side their elan supported them. .The 
government just ignored the strikers, 
and this ultimately brought ' them to 
their knees The joke went round the 
town that work in secietaiiat had be¬ 
come swifter thanks to the non¬ 
interference from the petty lmreanciacv 
of clerks. As they nevei have anything 
to do their being on stnke did not 
seriously affect the administration 
Seme employee.) were retrenched, but 
tales of “police terroi isatiou’’ and 

“bringing employers to secretariat at 
gun-point" aie all figments of imagina¬ 
tion and delusions of persecution suf¬ 
fered by the arm-chair intellectuals 
Trade unionists in India arc quite 
unware of the public feelings against 
theii misplaced militancy Bank 

employees or insuianre employees may 
he having strong trade unions, lmt 
their stnkes or demands ha idly evoke 
anv public sympathy. Sooner the leit- 
wing intellectuals realised this the 

better for tlieii cause. Otherwise, the 
ruling classes will further suppress the 
working class by dividing them into 
oigatmed and unorganised sectors. 

Recently we witnessed the sorry 
spectacle of the local Medical College 
State Bank employees refusing to work 
because of power failuie and stoppage 
of fans while the doctors were sweat¬ 
ing it out with their patients with 
torchlighs. And u doctor would have 


gut beaten up foi refusing to see a 
patient due to power failure. 

Cuttack. Sahup Konfit 

August 25. 

Aligarh Muslim University 

IT was disappointing to see the radical 
scholar Asghar All Engineer associated 
with the attempt ol the Citizens for 
Deinoeiacy team to equate the 'group' 
ol Iifan Ilabih with the others at Ali- 
gaih (EPW, August 15) Notwith¬ 
standing the delicacy of the Ali- 
gaili situation and the need for 
conciliation and moderation, it is 
impermissible — and in fact not even 
helpful — to give in to known criminal 
and communal gioups, determined to 
destiny the Univeisrty as an academic 
institution and to inn it as a seat of 
patiimage unrelated to academic pur¬ 
suits. a status on pin with tlie Marxists 
and seculai liberals associated with 
Irfan Habib in other genuine academies 

It is ccmmon knowledge that the 
vice-chuncclloi has now been made to 
compinnii.se with the communal in¬ 
fluence lnokeis and student-eimimals 
of the past Also that d it were de¬ 
cided to weed out the criminal non¬ 
academic and dishonest elements, the 
vast majoiitv of those who remain will 
belong to Irtan Habib's 'group'. These 
truths the OKD team and Asghai Ah 
Engineer have not seen it fit to avow 
even though thes, or at least he, know 
it to he m> 

Such xupvre swo ten cannot hut he 
also .snggerfio fal .si m the service of 
ojijjoneiits of academic lieedom and 
mteguty If Engineer and the CED 
team believe that they aie only being 
conciliatory, they are sadly mistaken 
They aie legitimising criminality and 
ciinnuinahsm on the campus Even 
the anti-Marxist biases of the othei 
members of the team should not blind 
them to this. 

The situation at Aligaih is not 
simple Bur acquiescing m the victimi¬ 
sation of houest academics and provid¬ 
ing alibis for reaction and its tenor to 
come, even if by implication, cannot 
but hasten the slide down disaster's wav 
Delhi. Surn.KH Smisr a 

August 81. 


Nagabhusan Palnalk 

NAGABHUSAN PATNAIK, the re> 
volutionary leader, is lying seriously 


ill at the Cuttack Medical College 
Hospital wheie he was admitted on 
Time 30, 1981. Besides his other 
ailments like asthma and diabetes, he 
is currently being treated for bone TB. 
Nagabhusan Patnatk has been lodged 
at Kunika Cottage, SGB, Medical 
College Hospital, Cuttack 753001 and 
regular facilities have been provided 
on the initiative of local friends. A 
Naghahhtisan Patnaik Medical Aid 
Committee has been formed with 

Malati Chuudhury, Sarvodaya leader as 
Chairman Pradyumna Bal, Editor, 

Puifialioacli as Secretary and Shyam 
Sunder Das, Sarvodaya woiker as 
Treasure* m order to collect donations 
to cover the expenses of the medical 
treatment of Nagabhusan Patnaik 

which may he long drawn Friends 
may send their contributions either 
through their local civil liberty or de¬ 
mocratic organisations oi directly to 
S Das. Tieasurcr. Nagabhusan Patnaik 
Medical Aid Committee, Gunanidhi 
Bhavan. Thona Sahi Cuttack 753001 
M AlS'OnANJAN Moiianty 
AcMvr.su 
SlISMSOI Isl-AM 
Political Pnsoneis' Release 
Committee, 

9, South Avenue, 

New Delhi-11. 

August 14 


Uptron Electronic 

UPTRON ELECTRONIC DEVICES is 
setting up a project to manufacture 
long life piofessional grade high relia¬ 
bility capncitois used in professional 

electronic equipments, telecommunica¬ 

tion, defence, computers, micro pro¬ 
cessor based equipment, etc. The project 
is located at Suhibad, about 15 kms 

from Delhi. Trial runs aie scheduled 
in November this year and commercial 
production shortly thereafter. The com¬ 
pany has been promoted in the joint 
sector by U P Elec'Tonics Corporation, 
L M Ericsson Telephone Company 
(LME) of Sweden and S R Jiwarajka 
and P Obill Reddy and their associates. 
The project cost, estimated at 
Rs 254 lakh, is being financed by 
equity capital (Rs 100 lakh), term 
loans (Ry 148 lakh) and unsecured 

loans (Rs 8 lakh). There will be two 
independent lines for manufacture of 
these capacitors — aluminium electro¬ 
lytic capacitors and polystyrene capa¬ 
citors — with an installed capacity of 
1.85 million numbers each. 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


Superpowers and 

Romesh 

SOUTH ASIA, over the past few 
months, has become one of the focal 
points of superpower operations. 
Ostensibly concerned with the futuic 
of unhappy Afghanistan, the influen¬ 
tial Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Pirvubin was on a critical assessment 
visit to Islamabad even as someone in 
Washington dispatched the tough-talk¬ 
ing Jeane Kirkpatrick, US representa¬ 
tive in the United Nations, to tell 
Indira Gandhi that the US does not 
care a hoot about what othei people 
think of its actions, and that if she 
wants armaments to eountei Pakistan 
she had lietter ask for them 

The US is hoping that this kind of 
gambit, together with the softening up 
which will result fiom the IMF-World 
Bank's loaning operations, should 
sketch the options fm an India that 
is far too cocky. Firyubin in Islama¬ 
bad, despite the ‘frankness’ of that 
skilled double-talker. Agha Shahi. has 
been indulging in the same kind of 
'ouch stuff, even though his postuimgs 
aie more sophisticated than those of 
ihe Reuganuts. 1 would have thought 
we would have recognised the pattern 
to polarise us and ride us 

Fortunately, the French foietgn 
Minister was also able to show up in 
Delhi. The fact that Picsidcnt Mit- 
terand of France, in his desire to altet 
the ambience of his eountiy's foreign 
policy, is anxious to develop strong 
dialogues with countries like India, 
Mexico and Algeria, was not really 
highlighted Once again, the ‘talks' 
got bogged down in Trance's traditio¬ 
nal obsession — supplying armaments 
A military delegation from India will 
pursue 'various possibilities. This fits 
well into the superpower scenario de¬ 
signed for South Asia. With the Mi¬ 
rage 2000s coming, it is Pakistan's turn 
to feel 'anxious'. 

If we proceed in the undisciplined 
and fumbling manner of the Foreign 
Office -- which, believe it or not, re¬ 
leases a major story on the appoint¬ 
ment of an unknown as our ambassador 
in Sweden and dismisses the new ap¬ 
pointment to Cairo in two lines — we 
will end up compromised to every 
supplier of some defunct war equip¬ 
ment. There are major initiatives 
waiting to be taken abound our borders 
to defuse tensions and con fi on rations 


Super politicians 

Thapar 

For some sttange and mysterious rea¬ 
son, we are snoring over them. 

Diplomatically. it would not be an 
exaggeration to say that Islamabad is 
now better placed than Delhi. Despite 
Pakistan's heavy involvement with the 
US, with the Saudis, and with Beijing, 
the Soviet Union has decided to 
flourish its 'Pakistan card' just to 
warn India about flirtations with 
China The Firyubin visit came as a 
surprise to Delhi, and no amount of 
‘spccial-envoying'. and visiting Delhi 
after Islamabad, can fog this fact. 
Now. 1 suppose, knowing the style, 
we will play around in confusion hop¬ 
ing that the star-, will turn favoura¬ 
ble. As always, the astrologers feel 
that such possibilities exist 1 

If the superpowers hdve us in knots, 
our own breed ot super-politicians are 
not fai hi hind We've just liail an 
extraordinary ritual enacted in Srina¬ 
gar where the ageing Sheikh Abdullah 
has handed ovei the chairmanship of 
the National Conference to his eldest 
son, Farook Abdullah. Another dynasty 
is in the making, for the son is to 
be anointed with the chief minister- 
ship in his father's lifetime. The 
Sheikh justifies all this on 'brahmani- 
cal' precepts and points u> the doings 
ol the Nehrus from Motilal's times. 
IVison.illy, 1 think he is one step 

ahead. Indira Gandhi would nevei 
hand over to her son 

But what's interesting about the 
goings on in Kashnui is that among 
the visitors paving homage to (he 
Sheikh ■ were H N Bahugunj and 
Chandrajit Yadav. those two lighters 
against dvnasttc politics Yes. one 
nosture for Delhi, and another for 
Srinagar. They forget we are living 
m the twentieth ccntuiy News tra¬ 
vels fast, even in Vasjnt Sathe's India 
What is revealed, ol course, is that 
our superpoliticians (forgive the es 
prcssion for these opeiators') arc by 
and large authoritaiians, and would be 
dynasty-builders given half a chance 

Significantly, not a single comment 
on the Snnagai rituals underlines the 
true state of affairs in Kashmir It 
Sheikh Abdullah, for reasons of Ijis- 
tory, still enjoys undisputed swjv 
among the people of the valley, there 
is not an iota of evidence to suggest 
that his chosen 'heir' does, Indeed 


all reports horn the valley suggest a 
growth of religious fanaticism and se¬ 
paratism. jamaat activities have been 
intensified, and it is assumed that pro¬ 
found changes will occur in the post- 
Vbduliah peiiod. Certainly. Kashmir’s 
‘youth power’ is a vehicle for all kinds 
of unhealthy anachronistic notions. 
And there are feuds within the rid¬ 
ing family to keen these passions alive. 

Sheikh Abdullah’s thesis about a 
single party for his state is so slmilai 
to Indira Gandhis perspectives about 
the getting logethct of parties under 
her shadowy presence that it is ironic 
to hear him calling for the dis 
solution ol tin- Congress (I) m Kashmir 
How can two superpoliticians co-exist 
m a small valley? Indira Gandhi finds 
it difficult even in the wide expanses 
of the sub-continent. Where she 
loses control, she has to. Maybe 
this is the future. Not warlordism. 
but superpoliticians with their res- 
pective dynasties and obedient 
lackeys rationalising their grovelling. 

This is not as far-fetched as you 
would imagine. Fvcn a survey of the 
tactics of our oppositionists would 
point to a strange obsession with frac¬ 
tional politics. Each splintered party, 
mu luring some sort of base some¬ 
where in India, wants to maintain its 
‘individualitv' oi is persuaded to 
by a coie of youngei operators who 
have no stature in political terms. 
This atomisation is carefully fathered 
and mothered by manipulating the 
media. We have just been seeing the 
latest demonstration in the Cong- 
iess(U). The onlv beneficiary is Indira 1 
Gandhi, leader of that unthinking 
mob known as the Congressd), a non- 
party if ever there was one. 

Until a collective of dedicated 
leaders challenges the enemies of out 
democratic life with a viable alterna¬ 
tive action programme, we will con¬ 
tinue to be manipulated and exploit-* 
ed by the ‘supers' It is sad that so 
few see this. 

/ ootnotc Now that Chief Mmistc 
Antulay has informed us 
of how he blackmarkets in 
cement to create funds for 
I he Congiessll) yes, de¬ 
posited with Trusts named 
after Indira Gandhi anct 
Sanjjv Gandhi! — he is 
r eadv to be elevated to 
being Union Commerce 
Minister. Damn the Na¬ 
tional Security Act lot 
economic offenders , 

August 2H 
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Variation (Per Cent) 



Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71-100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 28, 

Id 

In 

In 

In 

(15.8.81) 

Mouth 

i Year 

81 

80-81 

79-10 

78-79 

77-78 

All Commodities 

1000 

287.7 

0.9 

10.4 

6 5 

18.1 

17.1 


5.2 

Primary Articles 
- Food Articles 

417 

272 6 

1 2 

15.2 

9.8 

24.9 

13.8 

-1.3 

9.9 

298 

243 4 

1 0 

16.8 

12.1 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

11.8 

Non-Food Articles 

106 

248.7 

2 4 

17.1 

9 8 

11.8 

14.2 

—4.3 

6.3 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lub.lcan'j 

85 

428.8 

0.3 

20.6 

7.1 

25.0 

IS.7 

4.4 

1.5 

Manufactured Products 

499 

276 4 

0.1 

4.5 

3.8 

19.1 

20.2 

0.2 

2.3 






Variation (Par 

Cant) 



Cant of Living Index 

Base 

Latest - 








Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

Is 

la 

In 


Month 




Last 

Last 

March 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

77-78 




Month 

Year 

81 





For Industrial Workers 

1960-100 

439* 

1.4 

13.7 

4.5 

11.4 

8.5 

2.2 

7.6 

Foe Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960-100 

401 * 

1.3 

13.0 

4.2 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

6.9 

For Agricultural Labourer! 

Inly ttJune 

429* 

0.9 

14.1 

2.4 

9.7 

13.6 

-1.9 

7.0 

61-100 









Money and Banking 




Variation (Rs crorrt pat oral la braofctts) 


Unit 

Latest 








Ovtir 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

la 

In 


Week 



(14.8 81) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27. 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

77-78 



Month 

Year 

81 





Money Supply (M.) 

Rs crore 

58,213 

—96 

9,090 

2,991 ' 

7,584 

6,559 

7.198 

3.12a 



(0 2) 

(18.5) 

(5.4) (16.2) 

(16.4) 

(21.9) 

(18.4- 

Nat Bank Credit to Government 

Rs crore 

27,823 

-115 

6,533 

3,227 

5^68 

4.823 

1,921 

2,449 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Net Foreign Exchange Aatets of Banking 

Rs Crore 

37.956 

64 

6,624 

1,633 

4.879 

4.949 

4.111 

2.718 

Sector 

Deport ts of Scheduled Commercial Baakr 

Rs crore 

3.659 

-458 

-1,536 

—958 

—783 

—17 

974 

1,991 

(Latest week 21-8-81) 

Rs crore 

40,784 

206 

6,947 

3,413 

5,832 

4.678 

4,790 

4,643 


(0.5) 

(20 5) 

(9.1) 

(18.4) 

(17-3) 

(21.6) 

(26.4) 

Index Number of Indnetfkl 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Par Ceat) 


Production 


Month 

Mo«.»had 








aaaanm 



In 

1979 

In 

1978 

Id 

1977 

(1970-100) 



1981 

1980 

In in 

1981T 1980 

Oeuarat Index 

100 00 

155.9* 

163 3 

149.1 

9.5 

0.8 

1.2 

6 9 

3.4 

Baric Industries’* 

32.28 

205.8* 

191.1 

167.5 

14.1 

—1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

5.1 

Capital Goods Industries” 

13.29 

221.2* 

194.2 

182.3 

6.4 

4.6 

2.7 

3 4 

5.5 

Intermediate Goods Industries” 

2?.93 

145.7* 

143.2 

138 8 

3.2 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.0 

Consumer Goods Industries” 

31.32 

148.7* 

152.5 

140.1 

8.6 

0.4 

—2.2 

9 8 

6.4 

Dnnble Goods” 

3.41 

i66.0* 

166.4 

167.1 

—0 4 

3.5 

6.0 

8 0 

14.2 

Noe-Durable Goods** 

28.11 

146.6* 

150.8 

136.8 

10.2 

— 

—3.2 

10.0 

5.4 

foreign Trade 

Wn,t 

Latest 
Month ■ 

Cutnaladve for* 

80-81 ft 

79-80 

71-79 

77-7fi 

76-77 












(Maytfl) 81-82ft 80-8 ITT 





Baporti 

Rs crore 

383 

1,010 

838 

6,670 

6,459 

5,726 

5,404 

L146 

(27.3) 




1,722 

(3.3) 

(12.8) 

(6.0) 

(5.0) 

imports 

Rs crore 

559 

1.531 

12,106 

8,908 

6.814 

6.025 

5,074 

t—3.6) 





(35.9) 

(30.7) 

(13.1) 

08.7) 

Batanos of Trade 

Rs crore 

—177 

-521 

—884 ■ 

-5,436 —2,449 

-1,088 

-621 

+ 72 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

• Unit 

Latest 

Cumulativs for* 

1980 

1979 

1978 ■ 

1977 

1976 



(Feb 81) 

1981 

1980 





• 

Number of applicants on live registers 
(ai at end or period) 

Thousand 

16.204 

16,204 

14.566 

16,200 

14,334 

12.678 

10,924 

9.784 


(11.2) 

(9 7) 

(13.0) (13.1) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 

‘£8 

Namber of registrations 

Thousand 

470 

975 

897 

6.157 

6,132 

5,328 

5,616 



(8 7)( 

-28.6) 

(0.4) 

(15.1) 

(-3.1) 

( 3-1) 

( 5.3) 

Number of placements 

Thousand 

37 

72 

80 

478 

468 

456 

456 

408 


(- 

-10 0) 

(3.9) 

(21) 

(2.6) 

(-) 

(11.8) 

(3-0) 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year, 
f Variation in current year upto latest month for which data are available over corresponding period of last year. 

** As dervied by Reserve Rank of India. • 
f t Provisional data. 

Notes : (I) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates; e g, superscript 1 indicates that the figure is for January, 
and so on (2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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COMPANIES 


Into New tines 

Hansavivek 

GWALIOR RAYON SILK MANU¬ 


FACTURING (WEAVING) is not onlv 
expanding its traditional business but 
also diversifying into altogether new 
lines. It is engaged in stepping up Sts 
capacity ior manufacture of caustic 
soda fiorn 33,000 tonnes to 54,7o0 
tonnes pci annum and expects to estab¬ 
lish the expanded capacity by the 
third quarter of 1982. Meanwhile, all 
the existing cells have been changed 
1o the use ol indigenously made 
titanium metallic anodes from graphite 
anodes The company is also actively 
pm suing its application for grant oi 
industrial licence tor mnuufactuie of 8 
lakh tonnes per annum of cement at 
Jaw ad, a ‘baekwuid’ area in Ml*. Be¬ 
sides, the company is pal ticipatmg in 
two new' ventures One is Bihar Caustic 
and Chemicals, ioi which civil woik is 
to be taken up soon. It is expected that 
i oils 1 1 net ion and election work would 
be (ompleled befoie the end of 1982. 


The other is Tamil Nadu Flouriue and 
Allied Chemicals, m which it has 
joint'd us co-pioinotci with Tamil Nadu 
Indnstiial Development Corporation for 
setting up an aluminium tluurido 
manufacturing plant at Buumad, a 
'backward’ distuct oi Tamil Nadu The 
eompans’s joint venluies abroad aie 
making satisloctoi) progiess Thai 
Bason ol Thailand has deelaied a 
dividual ol 73 pei cent on its equity 
capital ioi the year ended Septembei 
198(1 The caibon black plant in tliat 
countrv has firmly established its pro¬ 
duct and has seemed substantial orders 
horn Indonesia, Sri Lanka, Singapore 
and India, besides meeting total local 
demand The plant is pioducmg more 
than its rated capacity Working of 
lndo-l’hd Textile Mills in Philippines 
was adversely affected due to recession 
m 1980 but the cuirent year's per- 
iormance is satisfactory Work on the 
m sense fibre project is going oil in full 


swing and the plant is expected to go 
on stream in the fust half of 1982, 
Cwalior Hayon has turned out good 
i('. suits tor 1980-81 despite several 
eonstiamts. Sales have lisen from the 
pievious yeai s Its 212 bO croie to 
Hs 252.(41 croie and. with a slight dip 
m mai gms, gioss profit has increased 
I mm Hs 2142 croie to Us 24 45 cron 
Net proiit is Hs 9.18 eioie (Rs 7,17 
eime) The unchanged dividend oi 20 
pei lent is covered 192 tunes against 
I 59 times previously Viscose libie 
piodiictmn was seriously atlectcd dur¬ 
ing tile first seven months of the year 
due to heavy imports on account ol 
jiulerential import duly on the one 
hand and exiabitant excise duty on 
indigenous fibre on the othei There 
was a shortlall oi production ot pulp 
due to shortage ol wood. The rates ol 
xeigmouge and wood were also in- 
tleased by tile state govenmients ol 
Kam.itaka and Kerala m spiU of 
specilic agreements Tile company has 
challenged these, increases in rates m 
courts. Fibre production was lowtu at 
5,813 tonnes against 8,781 tonnes on 
account of power cut and load shed- 


The Week’* Compute 


Paid-up Capital 

Reiervei 

Borrowing! 

of which Term borrowtnii 
Crou feed aneti 
Net txed aueti 
Inveitmenti 
Current liabilltiei 
Current aueti 

Stocki 

Book debt* 

Net itlet 
Other Income 
New material coitf 
Wage* 

Interest 

Grom profft(+)/lois(—) 

Depreciation proviiion 

Tax provision 

Net proflt(+)/loii(—) 

Development rebate proviiion 

Transfer to reiervei 

Dividend 

Amount 

Rate (per cent) 

Cover (timei) 

Ratios (per cent) 

Gtoia proflt/ialei 

Net prafft/capital employed 

Idventorlea/ufM 

Wage/tales 


(Rupees in lakh) 


Gwalior Rayon 

Indian Organic 

Garware 

11 

Latest 

Year 

31-3-81 

Last 

leai 

31-3-80 

Latest 

Year 

31-3-81 

Last 

Year 

.31-3-80 

mm 


2132 

2132 

841 

844 

648 

048 

7449 

685.3 

996 

8.58’ 

965 

743 

542 

877 

1576 

986 

1571 

1356 

.541 

627 

495 

180 

529 

521 

22658 

16438 

1798 

1735 

3845 

3233 

11930 

928b 

1081 

841 

2327 

2018 

OftO 

225 

27 

.36 

189 

189 

4118 

.3760 

596 

45S 

646 

658 

8151 ’ 

7694 

2906 

2269 

1283 

1197 

9862 

3877 

924 

982 

928 

816 

1340 

1060 

1722 

882 

132 

189 

25263 

21280 

3640 

3311 

3253 

2317 

260 

281 

119 

81 

61 

65 

14841 

12881 

1812 

1718 

1308 

773 

2742 

2417 

238 

234 

265 

154 

299 

197 

155 

112 

197 

147 

2445 

2142 

(380 

748 

607 

482 

792 

742 

138 

140 

308 

213 

738 

683 

366 

475 

— 

— 

916 

717 

175 

133 

302 

264 

198 

145 

9 

6 

132 

88 

328 

194 

67 

28 

60 

84 

P 32 

.32 

P 9 

9 

P — 


E 357 

331 

E 90 

90 

E 110 

97 

P 9 3 

9.3 

P 9.3 

9 3 

1> - 

— 

E 20 

20 

E 12 

12 

E 17 

15 

1.92 

1 59 

1.74 

1 .31 

1.55 

J H7 

9.68 

10.07 

18.63 

22 57 

18.66 

20 80 

9„5« 

9 98 

9.51 

7.81 

19.07 

19.31 

15.29 

18.22 

25.38 

29.63 

28.5.3 

•35.22 

10.85 

11.35 

654 

7.06 

0.30 

6 65 
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clings l>> Karnataka. State Electricity 
Board. Erratic and heavy power cuts 
also restricted caustic soda production 
which amounted to 39,536 tonnes 
(43,317 tonnes). Offtake of liquid 
chlorine and hydrochloric acid was 
higher than in the previous year. Steps 
are being taken to increase the com¬ 
pany's osvn power generation by in¬ 
stalling additional equipment A 
modernisation and diversification pu>- 
gramme is being pursued at Bhawntu 
Textiles. The engineering division seem¬ 
ed orders for supply of two complete 
sulphuric acid plants on turnkey basts 
It has also received an order for sub 
stantiaUy increasing capacity of anotlvi 
sulphuric acid plant. Assam Industrial 
Development Corporation has given an 
assignment to it for preparation of de¬ 
tailed feasibility report for establishment 
of an integrated projeet for manufacture 
of pulp and rayon. The machinery 
and equipment of the staple libre and 
pulp units of the company have been 
revalued as on April 1. 1980 and the 
resultant i nciease of Rs 32 62 cum 
has been transferred to capital reserve 
Earlier, these assets were revalued m 
1974. 

INDIAN ORGANIC CHEMICALS is 
going ahead with its programme ol 
doubling the capacity of the polvester 
fibre plant to 12,200 tonnes per annum. 
It has purchased spinning and fibre 
line equipments from Fraser Werke 
Hurls of West Germany The pro¬ 
gramme is expected to he completed in 
the last quarter of 1982. In order to 
finance part of the cost of expansion, 
the company proposes to issue, on 
‘rights’ basis to its equity shareholdeis 
3,72,065 secured convertible debentures 
of Rs 100 each carrying interest at 
13.5 per cent per annum. An additional 
one per cent interest will be payable, 
if for any preceding financial year the 
company declares a dividend higher 
than the average distribution for the 
three financial years, that i.s, 1978-79 
to 1980-81. After expiry ol one year 
fiom the date of allotment, each do 
lientures will carry an option to re¬ 
ceive one equity share of Rs 10 each 
(the Rs 100 equity shares are proposed 
to fie subdivided in equity shares ol 
the denom uiatiori of lls 10 each at the 
instance ol the stock exchange) at i 
premium ol Rs 10 per share. On ex¬ 
ercise ol such option the face value 
of each delienture will stand reduced 
by Rs 20. If tfie company issues bonus 
shares, the entitlement of the deben 
tureholders to equitv shares will stand 
augmented in the same proportion m 


which the equity capital of the com¬ 
pany is increased. Besides, the com¬ 
pany expects to get Rs 1.55 crore 
Irom Corporation Bank Ltd, whose 
hanking business has been taken over 
by the Cential Government A scheme 
oi amalgamation lias been drawn up 
whereby the company will issue ,md 
allot ,‘15,000 equity shales ol Rs 100 
each, 35,000 convertible debentures of 
lls L25 each and 35,000 non-convertible 
redeemable debentures of Rs 150 each 
to shareholders of CBL. The scheme 
will require sanction ol the High 
Courts of Karnataka and Bombay. 
Meanwhile, the company has turned m 
poor working results for 1980-81 with 
a lower gross profit of Rs 6.80 croie 
against Rs 7.48 crore in the previous 
year despite a highei turnover oi 
Rs 36.40 crore against Rs 33.14 eunc 
Net profit, however, was higher at 
Rs 175 croie (Rs 1.33 ciore) The 
unchanged dividend of 12 pei cent was 
coven d 1.74 times against 1.31 times 
piiviously. Lockout of the factoiy at 
Manali in Tamil Nadu was lifted on 
1 uly 29, 1980 after 106 days The 
lactory was also not operative foi 
about three weeks in November that 
vear due to a fire accident. The opeia- 
tion of all the plants at Khopoli in 
Maharashtra was .satisfactory. Airange- 
merits for producing a few new pioduets 
are nearing completion 

GAR WARE NYLONS has stepped up 
dividend by two points to 17 per cent 
following improved woikmg resubs 
Total production increased bv 42 pei 
cent from 3,004 tonnes m the previous 
seat to 4,271 tonnes during 1980-81 
due to completion ol modernisation 
programme of the nylon yarn plant 
Net sales expanded fiom Rs 2317 
crore to Rs 32.5-3 crore. and gro.ss pro¬ 
fit was up from Rs 4.82 ciore to 11s 6 07 
crore. Profit margins thinned down 
owing to increase m costs of inputs 
and operation. The continued shortage 
of power had to be met through own 
generating capacity which too involved 
increased costs Net profit was Rs3.02 
crore (Rs 2,69 crore). The enhanced 
distribution was covered 1.55 times 
against 1,87 times previously The 
company's evpoit division exported 
synthetic fabrics and sealoocls of an 
aggregate value of Rs 1.38 ciore 
Garwure Shipping has ceased to be the 
company’s subsidiary. Alter obtaining 
approval for substantial expansion 
under MRTP Act and also the consent 
of the Controller of Capital Issues, it 
offered ,£1,37,500 equity shares ul 
Rs 10 each to the public by prospectus. 


The issue was subscribed more than 
20 times. 

LARSEN AND TOUBRO is furthci 
diversifying into .shipping. It has sub 
nutted an application to the MRTl’ 
Commission for approval for purchase 
of four hulk carriers totalling 110,000 
DWT. The capital cost is estimated at 
11s 70 crore which will be financed 
through overseas borrowings as well as 
own funds The company is going 
ahead with its cement project which is 
expected to go on stream by February 
1983. The company also intends to set 
up a sponge iron plant and a pi ml 
loi manufacture of caustic soda anti 
other chemicals. It is forming on a 
joint venture basis a new company m 
Bahrain in association with Consolidated 
Contractors International of Liberia 
I CGI), a leading construction and 
engineering company operating in the 
Middle East countries The subsidiary 
Engineering Constnietion Corporation 
(ECO) is eseeuting a contract to. 
mechanical equipment erection and 
piping works foi the crude process uni* 
in Zulu, UAE. in association with 
TCr CCI will hold 25 pei tenl ol 
the total share capital of Rs 100 luldi 
in the proposed new company. Mean¬ 
while ECO has secured a large ordei 
valued at Rs 40 ciore irom Iraq ioi 
consti net ion of police headquarters ,n 
Baghdad It is also executing two 
eaihcr contracts in Iraq, togethei 
valued at Rs 26 crore. Total value ol 
overseas orders including ouleis from 
Abu Dhabi and Sn Lanka, currently 
under execution by ECC, stands ut 
Rs 86 crore. Another subsidiaiy. Utkal 
Machinery (UTMAL), in winch 1. and 
T has over 56 per cent interest, is 
proposed to lie amalgamated with the 
parent company with effect from April 
1 last. Subject to the required approvals 
being obtained, share holders of 
UTMAL will be allotted 100 equity 
shares of L and T for every 260 equity 
shares of UTMAL. Meanwhile, L and 
T has been faring exceedingly well m 
the current year with sales lor the 
first four months ended July last 
aggregating Rs 54.07 crore against 
lls 36.54 crore of the same period last 
year. Value of production has been 
Rs 42.78 crore against Rs 29.10 crore. 
As at the end of July 1081, order hook¬ 
ing aggregated Rs 77.81 crore oom- 
paied to Rs 41.58 crore a year ago 
Order backlog was Rs 155 crore 
against Hs 117 crore. According to the 
chairman, N M Desai, profitability has 
been substantially higher than the cor¬ 
responding period last year. 
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FORESTS 

Slatism Not the Answer 

(By a Special Correspondent) 


A DRAFT bill for enacting an Indian 
Forest Act, 1981, has been circulated 
by the Ccntial Government The pro¬ 
visions of the bill, if translated into law, 
will have senous implications for the 
common man, especially for the poor 
who live in the forests. Three organi¬ 
sations from Maharashtra — Shramik 
Sanghatuna. Dhule, Bhoomi Sena, Thane, 
and Kashtakau Sanghatana, Thane • 
have prepared a detailed critique of the 
bill. 

Tin pioposed Indian Finest Act 1981, 
according to these organisations, could 
moie appropriately be titled 'The Indian 
Stale Monopolv o\er Foicsts Act and 
Indian Finest Offence C.odc', In 1894. 
when the colonial government bv a 
stioko of the executive pen acquired 
the vast \ugin foiests of the Indian 
sub-continent ftii the Bulish Ctown, its 
legislative effort was also called the 
Indian Forest Act The British Crown 
and the mercantile and entiepteneurial 
inleicsts behind it took ovei the forests, 
alienating the lights of the Indian peo¬ 
ple, espectalh the foicst-dwellcrs 
Todd), ne.nk 90 teals later, the Indian 
government, egged on appaiently In 
capitalist and imperialist forces, is going 
through a tepeat perfoi mancc, in bung¬ 
ing foiwnid a lull whose teal puipose 
appeals to be to establish foiests as the 
exclusive rieserve of the same inteiests. 
untie i tlir I, ip.ii lo ol making them 
stale piopoitv oik ** again at the 
the cost the common man and paiti- 
culatlj the adivasis living in the foiests. 
Decades ago, when agricultural land 
began to be valued at a premium, the 
adcasis weie systematically dispossessed 
of their ancestral lands and driven into 
the forests for suivival. Today, when 
M is becoming increasingly clear that 
foiests are literally treasure-groves, not 
only in terms of timber but also rare 
minerals, the adivasis are being uncere¬ 
moniously uprooted again. 

While the government makes Ion I 
proclamations about forests being the 
wealth of the Indian people, in fact 
forests are understood only in terms of 
commercially exploitable timber, so that 
it is considered necessary to establish 
pioptutiy lights on iK-half ot those 
who can exploit this wealth Forests 
are planted with trees like teak, rose¬ 
wood, sandalwood, red sanders, chir 
pines, etc. Which are commercially 


valuable, while all other trees like the 
saal, etc, which have great value for 
the forest-dwellers in terms of food, 
medicine, cultuie die condemned. The 
whole operation is mainly dnectcJ at 
icplenishing the coffers ot the State 
and filling the pockets ol the traders, 
at the cost of the impovenshment of 
the people. 

Without giving thought to the fact 
liwt the rapid ill tenoi.ition ot foiests 
and the possible collapse of the forest- 
linked ccologv have been the dneci and 
cumulative lesult ol the uncontrolled 
avauce of trading interests, starting 
with the Bntish and coming down to 
the Indian capitalists, who in collusion 
will the totest department (the new 
monopoly ownc.s of the nation's Uuest 
wealth) have indiscriminately felled vast 
vii am foiests, destroyed the tich flora 
"inch sustained the local adivasi popu¬ 
lation. exposed the hillsides to land¬ 
slides and elusion, washed away the 
'cubic top-soil making ugiiciilturill 
lands unproductive, led to the silting of 
dams and leservoos, and driven wild 
'-.line to the point of extinction A 
closed look al lhe diaft bill shows that 
theic is no piovision to make the foiests 
useful lo the common man. All that 
the pioposed Act wants to do is to 
establish ‘piopri.t.n\ iiglits' against the 
inteicsis of the common man and to 
deteimine tresnassers and offences for 
which they can be booked, ft is only 
n;.t«inl to feat that the adivasis will be 
dot hired, fiist, trespassers in then own 
homeland, not vetv diffeient from what 
the colonials did. and, then, criminals 

I lie adivasis who aic in large measuie 
foiest-dwelleis and whose symbiotic 
relationship with the forest is crucial 
not to their own suivival but also to 
the preservation of the forests, ate no¬ 
where m the picture in the draft bill. 
On the contrary, the proposed Act will 
make them aliens m their own 
habitat their encroachments, hunt¬ 
ing. fishing and resulting to the finest 
for their basic needs of housing, mtdi- 
vne, etc, will be offences which mulct 
the proposed Act are liable for at least 
a penal tv „| npt„ Ik 1.000 and/o, 
a veai in nri.on. The Act makes 
no distinction between forest-dwel- 
U'ts anti the others and makes them 
all out to he potential predators 
who should he kept at bav thiuugli 


tlie vigilante and < Hurts of the 
State through its forest department. 
Hence the powers of the forest depart¬ 
ment have been enhanced. 

The three organisations referred to 
above have made a detailed examination 
ol some of the moie important provi¬ 
sions of the draft bill. 

Chniitri II Srctinn 1 gives the state 
governments the power to declare 
foiests on any land which is the pro- 
pet ty of the government or over which 
the government has proprietary rights 
as 'leseive forests'. The bill, however, 
does not specify the meaning of the 
lei in leseive tmesis' and the puipose 
foi which these lands are declared as 
such However, when Section 3 is read 
with the Section 30, it becomes clear 
that 'reserve forests' implv 'prohibited 
areas’ wheiein the local forest dwellers 
and adivasis aie barred entry and their 
age-old practices of looking to the forest 
foi the satisfaction of then basic needs 
are likely to attract a stiff penalty As 
has been the experience of the past, 
these forests aie ‘reserved’ for legal and 
illegal exploitation hy commercial 
interests. 

Si r firm 30 (il r / u It. i k) pioliilnts 
as ‘offences' liable to penalty of fine/ 
imprisonment as well as payment of 
compensation for damage - the basic 
activities of the forest-dwellers which 
aie absolutely essential for their life: 
gtazing cattle, using bark for medicine, 
libie lor fastening houses, etc, wood for 
implements and housing, leaves for 
rhites. cups and storage, collection and 
baiter of’seeds, gum, honey, etc, fishing 
and hunting of small game foi food, 
etc 

Srrf/nii '10 fIv i While the Indian Pe¬ 
nal Code prescnbes (he maximum pena¬ 
lty for offences, the diaft bill eonsidcis 
it necessaiv to lay down the minimum 
penalty as well - three months’ imprison¬ 
ment oi fine of Rs 500 for offences 
ielating to sandalwood and such other 
forest produce as the state government 
may bv notification in the Official 
Gazettce specify '1 hiis intended for 
a population which has no access to the 
Gazettce and cannot ic 4 uf and wnte 

Scrf/nii i 111 sp"i ifies file or theft 
likely to imperil futmc yield through 
‘gloss negligence' which is likely to be 
punished bv suspension of grazing rights' 
and lighis to forest produce. The oiaft 
bill does not specify negligence on whose 
part, though it implies negligence of 
local inhabitants While, on the one 
hand, local inhabitants are being increas¬ 
ingly d( haired fiom enjoying the fruits 
of the forest and the forest department 
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is given full responsibility for preserva¬ 
tion of forests, this section could be 
consti u«I to imply that local icsidents 
would be penalised for the negligence 
of the forest department. In the past 
when illicit timber traders in collusion 
with corrupt forest officials have been 
responsible for denuding foicsis the 
blame has been placed on the local 
inhabitants in the forest areas, who 
have been forced bv then poverty to 
provide cheap labour. The same pioccss 
would be repeated in cases entered by 
the above-mentioned section 

Different eminent specialists have 
repeatedly reminded stale governments 
that the one major cause of denudation 
of forests is that no segment of our 
population has a personal stake in the 
protection of tree covei. There is, 
therefore, a categoric necessity to in¬ 
volve the masses who today depend on 
cultivation of maigmal lands in piotect- 
mg and augmenting ticc covei. The 
draft bill, however, makes no refcience 
to this need. The lack of involvement 
of the local population has permitted 
the trading and commercial interests to 
exploit forest wealth foi personal gain 
by fair means or foul. 

Chapter III, Section 36 <li and •) 
gives to the state governments the 
authority to regulate pasturing, hunting, 
fishing, etc. Once again the satisfaction 
of basic human needs are liable to 
attract penalties. The only recourse in 
such an event would be the mass depor¬ 
tation of all forest-dwellers to regions 
where forests no longci exist 

Chaptei IV on village forests has no 
concrete provisions that spell out how 
lands marked out for v.llago for¬ 
estry can be made useful t> the 
local population The chapter only 
specifies that the state buicau- 
cracy will be lesponsible tor the 
manner in which the local population 
should live in harmony with the forest. 
It is indicative of the whole scope of 
the proposed Act that nowhere does it 
see the importance of social forestry (a 
much talked about concept these days) 
nor make it inc iiinhcnt loi the state 
governments to put such programmes 
into effect. 

Chapter V allows the State, ui the 
name of protection of the forests for 
special purposes, the right to acquire 
and use open spaces in any manner it 
decides for raising and conserving trees 
for public good. While a noble 
ideal is spelt out in Section 42 
(vh), the same noble policy is 
not part of the piovisions m 
respect of reservid oi piotected forests. 
Public property (forests) is open to com¬ 


mercial exploitation for private interests, 
while the State wants to convert private 
property for what it deems to be 
common good. Secondly, vast denuded 
and degraded forests remain as a stark 
reminder of the failuie of the authori¬ 
ties to conti ol the avarice of the timber 
trade, and only half-hearted replanting 
and still less effective supervision are 
carried out. Yet no one has superintend¬ 
ing powers ovei either public corpora¬ 
tions like the Maharashtra Forest Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation or private concerns 
like panel mills to ordei afforestation 
of the vast denuded and degraded 
forests 

Chapter VI. Section W nukes piovistou 
for a Tree Authority in urban areas 
consisting ot elected leprcsentativcs, 
buieaucrats and specialists to ensuie 
the preservation of tiees and assist pu- 
vate and public institutions connected 
with planting and preservation of trees. 
Why not a similai authority foi the 
rural areas which would take local peo¬ 
ple into confidence, look into then 
genuine needs and dilficullii ■, and assist 
them in similar tasks? Fuithei, while 
chapter rrovidcs for regulations to see 
that pnvate patties do not fell trees 
indiscriminately and conti ary to com¬ 
mon good, why not make the same 
incumbent on the State as well so as 
to ensure that the good of the local 
people is also preserved? 

Chapter VII. Set tom 66 111 and ( !) 
speak of blank areas and the powers of 
the Authorised Officei in tural areas to 
order the planting of tiees. Large tracts 
of virgin fotests have been indiscnmi- 
nately felled and top soil washed off for 
want of tree covei and half-hearted 
planting and afforestation has been 
done. The Authorised Officer and Tree 
Authority must, therefore, have super¬ 
intending powers to fulfil the lole sought 
to be assigned to them 

Cliapln XII lavs down peanalhcs and 
procedures. While stiff penalties have 
been prescribed with the aim of dis¬ 
couraging theft and destruction of 
forests, it is ignored that much of the 
theft is by illicit tiade acting in collu¬ 
sion with corrupt officials and that the 
local inhabitants have been used at most 
as cheap labour. In the past, the blame 
has been put on the local inhabitants, 
mostly adivasis, whereas the problem 
has been lack of vigilance on the part 
of the Forest Department. Enhance¬ 
ment of penalties will mean that these 
penalties will be applied in all strictness 
against the local residents while illicit 
trade will go scot-free. Offences under 
the Acp'liavc been made cognisable 


Section 111), permitting arrest without 
a warrant where a reasonable suspicion 
exists. However, ‘reasonable suspicion’ 
is left to the discretion of the forest 
officials. The bill must qualify the gra¬ 
vity of the offence when it is committ¬ 
ed by an adivasi/loust dwellers for 
personal consumption (food/shelter/ 
medicine) and when it is committed by 
a trader/timber merchant, etc. Since 
almost all illicit felhnR is done bv lo¬ 
cal labour employed by the timbei 
trailer, it is essential that the crime be 
squaiflv put on the tradei’s shoulders. 

Chapter XII, Section 116 gives judicial 
poweis to the executive. The Forest 
Officer ‘acting as Special Magistrate' 
may summarily try any offence liable 
to a penalty of impnsonment not 
exceeding one year or line of one 
thousand lupces. This is setting a 
dangerous pieccdent, Admmistiation 
of justice must be taken out of the 
hands of the executive. The same is 
true of Section 11*) which gives the 
Forest Officer discretion in the collec¬ 
tion of fines, calculation ot compensa¬ 
tion for damage and poweis to seize 
and release piopeity. As far as experi¬ 
ence goes, such discietion in the past 
has been used invaiubly in favour of 
tiadc. 

S, i lion 132 stipulates that m th< 
event of cattle tiespass, the Act of 
1871 will applv A good measure, when 
ample grazing land is available. But in 
tribal areas, when ancestral lands have 
been alienated from the rightful owners 
by landlouls, moneylenders, meichants 
and other vested inleiests, adivasis are 
forced to graze their cattle in the 
forests Will, not this provision cieate 
serious nroblems in such cases? 

Chaphi XIV while enhancing the 
poweis of the forest department, give 
it powers to issue search warrant or to 
hold an enquiry and receive and record 
evidence. Similaily under Section 127 
officials ot the department arc deemed 
public servants and under Section 128 
granted indemnity for acts done in good 
faith and it is piovtded that no court 
is to take cognisance of any offence 
alleged except with the sanction of the 
authonty competent to remove the 
concerned officials from office. The 
likelihood is that as a result forest offi¬ 
cers will be put above the law. As it is, 
forest officers are wont to exercise their 
authority arbitrarily and m remote adi- 
vasi areas aie pione to be viitual lords 
of their domain. Further enhancement 
of their powers will only create a 
stronger officialdom, especially when no 
•curbs are provided for. 
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Taming the 

(By a Special 

THE suspension of B K Dube, former 
Chief Secretary to Madhya Pradesh 
government, has caused a flutter in 
administrative circles here. Dulre, one 
of the senior-most IAS officers in the 
state, was suspended on August 22 and 
a departmental inquiry was ordeied 
against him for his alleged involvement 
in the "swindling off crores of rupees” 
of the Tubal Co-operative Develop¬ 
ment Corpoiation. He had been chair¬ 
man and managing dilector of the 
now-defnnt eoipnration about 14 years 
ago 

1 JiiIm*. who was chief secretary dur 
mg Piesident’s rule last year, was re¬ 
moved florn that older' soon aiter 
\rjim Singh assumed power. Dube is 
suspected to he close to the Shukla 
lnotheis, the ehiel iiunLstei’.s nvals m 
stall polities He was first shunted out 
as chairman of the levenne board, the 
dumping giound of discauled hureau- 
uates, anil lain shifted as the finance 
enntioiler, the post he held at the 
time ol lus suspension 

film I ninustei Aiiun Singh an- 
noiiiuiil Dube's suspension at o 
liuriulelv-conveued pii'ss confeience 
The state cabinet, lie levealed, had 
decided to initiate disciplinary action 
against semoi officers who had been 
found lo lie responsible for huge 
financial losses suffeicd bv the Tiibul 
Co-opeiative Development Corjxiration 
(TCDC) following v.uioiLs inegulantics 
and inefficient management, eventually 
resulting m its liquidation Action 
would also be taken against other 
guilty’ officials and non-officials involv- 
<d in the 'muddle', he said. The 
TCDC had been liquidated in May 
1979 after n series of inquiries by the 
ndiiimistiation and the Vidhan Subha's 
public undeitakings committee which in 
a 1975 report had severely criticised its 
working and in particular its ‘top offi¬ 
cials’ Senior officers heading the Cor- 
portation, it said, had not placed true 
facts before the government and this 
had brought "a cloud on their integrity’’. 

This is the first time that such a 
harsh step has been taken against an 
officer of the rank of Chief Secretary in 
Madhya Pradesh. The order suspending 
him from service came into force with 
immediate effect. 


Bureaucracy 

Correspondent) 

The chief minister explained that the 
state government felt that "the highest 
of the officials should he accountable 
for then actions m office so that the 
highest standards of mtnguty and 
efficiency could lie ensured". During 
bis five-year-tenure as chairman and 
managing director of the Corpoiation 
Dube had also held the twin posts oi 
secretary and dnertor of the tubal 
welfaie department As such, he had 
been in contiol of the entire depart¬ 
ment. 

The action against Dube the chief 
ministet said, was taken following the 
lepoit oi a cabinet sub-eommittee 
constituted in 1975 to go into the 
pioblems of the Goiporntion, which 
was then in the red. Aftei consideiing 
the reports of the public undertakings 
committee, the Registrar oi Co- 
opeiative Societies and the Ttihal 
Welfare Department, the cabinet sub¬ 
committee came to the conclusion that 
then- was “adequate giound for 
pioceeding against Dube” It found 
that he appeared responsible foi 
violation of co-opeiative laws and 10 - 
gnlations, depriving priniaiv co¬ 
operative societies of then- legitimate 
work and funds, ccntialismg trade 
instead of woiking through primary 
co-operatives and violation ol financial 
mles, etc. 

Meanwhile S C Shukla came into 
rmwer, Ilis cabinet soft-pedalled the 
cabinet sub-committee's icpoit and 
locommendi’d ‘furthei actiori’ by the 
tubal welfare depaiUncut without 
mentioning Dube’s name. Nothing 
happened When the Janata govern¬ 
ment took over, the cabinet again took 
note of the mattei and decided to 
institute a departmental inquiry against 
Dube and otbeis. Still nothing happen¬ 
ed. In fart Dube was promoted as the 
Chief Secietaiy altci that. 

The TCDC lmd acquired notoriety 
lor iriegularities and corruption ever 
since its birth in i960 Beforp its 
liquidation m 1979, it suffered a total 
loss ol nearly Rs 4 crorr. Dube was 
in-charge of the Corpoiation from 1903 
to 1907 

The alleged bunglings in the Cor¬ 
porations was first inquired into by 
R C V P Naronha, the former Chief 


Secretary. I<atei, tile Vidhan Sabha 
Committee on Public Undertakings 
said in Us report in 1975 that the 
government fund ol Rs 1 crore given 
to the Corporation had been used in 
“an unjust and undesnalile” fashion by 
.semoi officers, which smacked oi coe¬ 
mption In a sevoie indictment of the 
Coipoiation’s affairs, the committee 
levealed that several instances of 
“short-sightedness, inexpenence, iriegu- 
laulies, lack of control, arlutiariness 
and selfish attitude of high officios' 
had come to its notice. 

The committee recommended a high- 
level probe into the affairs of the oi- 
gamsation. It also warned that the 
inquire should not be conducted liy 
an officer of the cadre (meaning 
thereby the IAS) which governed the 
Corporation. In its subsequent reports 
the committee regretted that the governs 
ment was sitting over its rec-ommenda- 
tmns. 

The leader of the opposition in the 
Madhya Pradesh Vidhan Sabha, Sun- 
derlal Patwa, has expiessed surprise 
over the luet that Dube had been 
singled out for action “although similar 
cases were pending against many other 
senior I \S officers". This, he said, 
gave rise to the suspicion that there 
might he ‘‘some other reason behind 
the curtain for the action". 

But Aijun Singh explains that three 
months ago he hail written a letter to 
his cabinet lolleague.s, drawing their 
attention to the fact that a certain 
tendency at "avoiding oi minimising 
mnhol of the iegislatuie on public ex- 
penditme had been growing in the 
iccent yeais" and that as icpresenta 
fives of the people it was their pn- 
nian responsibility to see that such 
efforts weie not allowed to succeed 
And so the state cabinet started review¬ 
ing the piogiess made on vauous re¬ 
ports, recommendations and suggestions 
ol the Vidhan Sabha In the course 
ol this icview, the cabinet came upon 
tins ‘serious’ case, hi- said The govern¬ 
ment lelt that m this iase "!ong- 
■ aiigiiig damage” had been done to 
"a crucial sectoi of tubal devclopmment 
which is accorded the highest priority 
h> the state government” The TCDC 
muddle had severely damaged the co- 
operativt movement in the tribal areas 
and caused “untold nuseiv” to in- 
numeiahle tubal families who have 
been loudened with debts. 

Dube agrees that a lot was yvrong 
with the TCDC But lie says he was 
not responsible for it. During his 
tenure, he says, the Corporation lost 
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«'ii!v K,x ‘10 lakhs, anti that loo largely 
(lining a paiticulmly had thought year. 
This mis Im the .seeeond tune in thiee 
weeks that action had heen taken 
agam.st a senim IAS oifieei Kailnu, 
the eormnissioiier ot J.ibulpiii division 
had heen snnmmidiilv lemoved lioin 
his post loi hi.s alleged “huhire to pav 
projg'i attention to implementation ol 
tlie 20-pomt piogrannne" He has heen 

POLITICS 

Gathering of 

Rajni 

150MBAY v as plnsteied all mei last 
month vutn pi -tcrs herald.ng the first 
ever ‘National Coinention ot the In¬ 
telligentsia The All India Conference 
of Lawyers (AK'L), oigum.ei-, ol the 
convention, invited the countiy s "in- 
tclligentsu" to gathei ,ind do cuss the 
“serious threat posed to the security 
of India b\ the impending supply of 
l*S arms to Pakistan and the d.mgei- 
nns role of politics ol agitation at 
this juncture”. 

The AICL, led by a ijvyei who had 
fought sevetul of Indira Gandhi's post- 
Lmorgetuy eases hdd last yeai oigi- 
msed a comention in Delhi to dis 
cuss the nients of the piesidcntial sys¬ 
tem ol government as opposed to the 
p (iliamentuiy systi ni Thar coioention 
had spaiked ofl a debate of -otts on 
the unsuitability of the pathamentdiy 
s'stem foi India, The main piopiments 
of the 

pirsidential svstem, among 
th m Mdhamshtia chief ministex A R 
Antulay, atgued for a greater con¬ 
centration of powers in the executive 
personified by Indiin Gandhi. 

'1 he latest mci ting it the AICL in 
Bombay, the wide’y .ulveitised ‘intel¬ 
ligentsia coinention', has been laige- 
ly dismissed at, a toki Some saw this 
Cdiefully stage-managed Congiess (I) 
drama as an occasion un some peo¬ 
ple to pnhlit lv viay homage at the 
altar of thetr benelador, Indna 
Candhi and make .in eshihition of 
then sycophancy But fm those who 
weie a witness to the jingoistic mood 
o f the convention and the fervour 
with which the delegates vowed to 
iere.it this peilormance in other 
parts ot ihe country, it ajijreaied that, 
the comention had dangerous impli¬ 
cations rh<' AICL and its conven¬ 
tions could become a mujoi weapon 
in the apparently ongoing campaign 
of the Congress (I) to generate war 


shunted to the leveling huaid. 

The feeling m udmmishaLve elides 
is that the chief minister has emhatked 
upon th* iliilic ult task ot tamhig the 
hureaiH i.u \ Bepoits have it that 
Bb11.iv Rhavau the Stale Secretariat, is 
not veiy co-ojieiiitive towards the chief 
nunis'tei Win ther he will succeed in 
ihaiig'iig this stale ol alfans only tune 
>au tell 


the Faithful 

Dass 

nvstcua They could also provide a 
lallvmg |Kiint for a section of th* 
educated classes which is espousing 
the concept of rule by 'danda' as 
being necessaiv foi progress and sta¬ 
bility. 

The organisers of the convention 
clearly wanted to create an atmos¬ 
phere of impending doom The con¬ 
vention began with a teenage gnl 
rendenng a popular, emotional song 
about martyied soldicis. Chief Mims- 
tet Antulay played his role by mak¬ 
ing an impassioned speech which diew 
a dark putuie about the potential 
aggiessor on our western fiont and 
proclaimed Indira Gandhi a- the savi- 
(*ui and God’s gift to India Nor was 
the chief minister the lone lepiesen- 
tative of Ihe Mahdiashtra government, 
which virtually hosted the convention 
A sitting judge of the Bombay High 
Court was the chanman of the re¬ 
ception committee Ihe Duct tor 
General of Information of Maharish- 
tra acted as the press relations officer 
lor the convention Both Western and 
Central Railways sent their stafl io 
the venue to assist delegates in mak¬ 
ing hookings tor then retuin journey, 
in some cases by special Mains. ‘Well- 
wishers' including majoi hon*l chains 
and bmldeis in Bombay, piovidcd 
hoaidmg and lodging, A p-ofe,sional 
film crew lecoided the pioceedmrs for 
th< Goveinnicnf ot Muhaiashti.i, at 
th** cost of a film vtai. fiefoiu these 
eamcias stiutted small town lawyeis 
and other pioftsstonafs who, after 
sweating that India and Pakistan were 
after all one nation, vowed to fight 
eye-tor-i ye and linih-for-hmb 

The most revealing emsoJe ot the 
convention occurred early on the se¬ 
cond day when A R Antulay came 
specially to enable the delegates to 
have their photographs taken with 


him. As the over 2,000 delegates 
scrambled to line up with the chief 
minister for the photographs, the 
validity of the ‘intelligentsia’ label 
could not have heen m greater doubt. 

The majon'y of the delegates came 
bom a socio-economic gioup which 
is an important link in the chain of 
opinion-makers: lawyeis, teachers, 

journalists and political activists from 
the smallei cities and towns. If the 
AICL's plans to hold regional level 
meetings, going dowoi to the tehsil 
level eventually, ai( successful. Its 
oiessagi would he conveyed f juit -j 
effectively And the nussagi is clear 
Amencj's aiming of Pakistan is a 
giave thuat to the soveicignty and 
independence of India In mde, to 
lace tins thieat all Indians mast unite 
behind Indna Gandhi. 'Io oppose her 
m even -ugliest that hei methods may 
hi dictatoiial is to lie a ti.ntoi who 
deserves to lie silenced Ihe ievolution 
adopted bv the convention declaicd 
that “banjhs, political strikes, lock¬ 
outs, agitations chaiactei assassi¬ 
nations. distinctive political tactics to 
fiu-tinte the duly electc-d government 
aic unvvar*antcd in ., pailiamentary 
demoeijcy" 

The brain- behind rhi AK 1 aie 
app.iicnilv set to exploit the notion 
sh.ueil !n a sr/eable segment ol the 
educated muldli classes that under 
an authoritaiiun go* ei nment, the 
‘danda’ will not be wielded against 
them but only against the nebulous, 
'useless ‘they’ who cans" stakes and 
■ vndhs ami uv-pne other foims of 
■undiscipl'.ied behaviou' Perhaps that 
was why Antulay lepeatedly insisted 
that the convention was a democratic 
lurum Pei haps tt was, but it would 
nm be the lust time that a democra¬ 
tic torum has been used to further 
i.nti-democi utic purposes. 

The word in Congress (1) circles in 
Bombay i- that Indira Gandhi is not 
closely involved with the AICL. But 
then it is Indira Gandhi's style to 
stav aloof from a trial balloon 
if thi le is a danger of it 
bursting. The achocacy of the presi¬ 
dential system of govei nment launch¬ 
ed at last year's convention in Delhi 
is a case in pomt. But against the 
bnvkgiound of tha supply of T-16 air¬ 
craft and ether sophisticated weapons 
to Pakistan the AfCL may achieve 
lather more success in whipping up 
national chauvinism and war hysteria. 
Hus danger, even if just now it is 
adjudged to be remote, should not 
be altogether ignored. 
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COAL 

Dismal Picture 

K V Subrahmanyam 


HOLDING companies, like multi- 

nationals and conglomerates, are oi- 
ganisational responses to teelino- 

eeonomie and political pressuies. The 
Indian eoal industry was sick when 
S Mohan Kumjiainangalam took ovci 
I lie poitloho ol Steel, Mines and Heavy 
Engined mg The integrated steel plants 
— with the exception of TISCO and 
1ISCO — did not have an adequate 
raw maleiial base. They had no captive 
collieries. And these were the public 
sector steel plants. Their iron oie mines 
too, veie either of uncertain quality, 
sinli as Rusua of llourkela and Bolani 
owned In Hud and Company, 01 they 
had undependable collieries such as 
those the Government of India had 
inliciited ftom the Railway Boaid. The 
best coking eoal reseives of the Kurhar- 
b.inc seam of Guidih for instance, had 
been almost exhausted, and the Kargah 
scam coal had to lie washed and 
blinded The new minister, taking 
TISCO as the model, decided that steel 
in the public secloi should be organ¬ 
ised into a holding company winch 
would include the coking eoal mines 
that weie nationalised and the iron ore 
mines o! NMDC that xvcie being 

opt luted wilh export ouentation The 
(hailman ol the pioposed holding cmn- 
panx, SAIL, was to be cx offuiv Seeie- 
ta.i in the Department of lion and 
Steel. This was intended to ' elininiati 
the iinneressaty intermediary of a 

e.iieoi buieanciat between the Munster 
and the Chauman of SAIL. 

However attiactive this scheme was 
on papei, it had grave organisational 
weaknesses. Hefoie he could go ahead 
with it, Kimiaiamangalani had to deal 
with the National Coal Development 
Coipoiation (NCLJ-C). The Gorpoiation 
compiLsed not only coking coal mines 
m Ihliai but also non-coking coal mines 
in Oiissa and Madhya Pradesh. Its pei- 
fomiiincc was anything but satisfactory' 
it was unable to shake off the h gaey 
of its mines being operated by contrac¬ 
tors and its technical executives spend¬ 
ing part ol then time as mine officials 
and part of then time as coal pm chase 
officers lor the railways, they were 
neither mining engineers nor did they 
belong to the managerial cadre. What 
was needed was a viable organisation to 
run the nationalised coking coal mines. 


These consisted ot 214 units ol all 
sires and varied techno-economic batk- 
gioiiuds. as an mlegial part ot SAIL 
Within a seal, Kumaramangalam na¬ 
tionalised all the othei coal mines 
stictclimg tioin Assam m the north¬ 
east to Mabar.bhtiu m the south. The 
NCDC betaine the legatee ol all these 
mines Ills sueussor m Delhi wag ail- 
xised that it was best to bung all the 
< oal mines ,— coking as well as noti- 
iokiiig — tindei a new holding com- 
p.my, i t;. Coal India 
The ii suit was that SAIL was de- 
puveil ol its captive coking eoal mines 
w lnil i xx as the very imsim d'etre of its 
being a holding company It was alsu 
slim n ot NMDC not long aftei. 
And SAIL became a holding com¬ 
pany consisting ot its steel plants in 
tin public scctoi, whereas Coal India 
became a holding company with its 
inmuneiahle collieries divided into foul 
sulisidiaiv cimipames BCCL, ECL., 
CCL and WCL — followed with 
CMPD1L to l most, ostensibly tor plan¬ 
ning and design. 

In its report on Coal India the Cimi- 
mitlee on l’ublie Undertakings (COJ’U) 
din's not In mg mil this hisloncid liaek- 
gioimd Nevertheless, the deheieucii’s 
it points out hi Coal Indus xvoikmg 
nuke these veiv eleal. Thus the 11 - 
port siw ‘ Sim c the ineorpoiation 
o! Coal India Ltd on 1 11.1075, final¬ 
isation ami auditing ot its accounts 
weie in am.us Accounts horn the 

xeai 1W7H-77 mounds have not yet 
been piesented to tin l’.nliament II 
has been stall d that b\ Maiih 1981, Coal 
India will be able to finalise its account 
upto the ye.ii 1979-80” What is woise, 
the Additional Seuitaiy m the Depart- 
iiii ut ol Coal staled that the Mmixtiv 
had become aw.uc that tlicie was no 
proper integration of the two types of 
,mmints (Iniancul aceimnl.s and cost 
aiTimnts) and that the leason lor this 
situation was acute shortage ol pei- 
sitmel m accounts and Imauce in the 
coalfields. 

With its ehaolii oigamsiitmii. the 
holding company consisted of not onlv 
the loui constituent companies, but also 
the CMPDIL toi planning and design 
— each ot the companies with its Board 
of Directors. To begin with, the Chair¬ 
man of Coal India was concurrently 
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chairman of each of the companies. 

Not long alter these companies were 
remg.imsetl, the Managing Directors of 
the companies were also made the 
chairmen reporting directly to the 
Ministry, responsible to it frn produc¬ 
tion, costs, and related activities. Goal 
India’s supervisory lole was thus sum- 
niaiily put to un end, except that tor 
tlie puiposes of the Companies Act, 
]c)7(>, il lcmanicd a holding company. 

To quote COKJ "A s pei the exist¬ 
ing Coal India anil subsidnoy coui- 
pames, the subsidiary company, by 
virtue ol its identity as an autonomous 
body, aits within its own resources 
which may lie at vaiiauce with decisions 
taken at Coal India Co-ordination 
Imunis This needs to be corrected. .”. 
The COl’ll eoneelly concludes “The 
Committee therefore feels that, not¬ 
withstanding the tentative thinking ol 
the government to hulhei reorganise 
the eoal industry in a lriaimei that 
vumlil put it more oi less hack to the 
position obtaining prior to 1975, the 
com opt ot the holding company should 
he given a bin trial. Frequent radical 
stiuctuial changes m a vital industry 
like coal would be couirtei-pioductive. 

11 the Coal India is conviited into an 
npciating company, it could become 
unwieldy even with divisional sot-up. 
Undei the existing set-up itsclt the 
opeiatmg companies could be divided 
min a suitable immbci ol divisions .uid 
uxeiall co-op 'lalion and eontioJ could 
be evil lscd by the. holding company 
Hu. iinitio! oxer the nationalised coal 
nidiistis’’ bx the Department of Coal 
xx bn li should he lightly stalled ought 
to hi minimal ” 

It could then 1 unction like the 
National Coal Hoard oi GhaihoiuiagC 
de Fiance That is, the oigamsatum of 
the holding company has to be such 
that it should piovide oveiall co- 
I'lilmalion of all activities beating on 
dial ptoduiUou, such as management 
pollens, utilisation ol nsoimes, pei- 
soimel. Iinanciul and mateiial niauage- 
iiient, li'seaich and dt xelopment, ex- 
ploiatuin, planning and design ut new 
pniji'cts with special icfiienic to cor¬ 
porate planning lot a depleting asset 
The COHI concitly emphasises: “In 
tin context of the ptiwenl enuigy uisi^, 
till necessity ol exploring coal deposits 
assumes enoimous signiticance turthei, 
the Conimittea has been inhumed 
that, with the giillogical (lata now 
available, it is not possible to identify 
several feasible projects m order to 
make a selection.” However, all that 
the Additional Secretary in the Depart- 
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mnit of Coal could say was: "We are 
very conscious of tins fact. But, there 
is a regular drilling programme going 
mi partienldily I»> the CSI, MEC and 
bv Coal India itself . We aie tiving 
to use the most sophisticated tee lino- 
log) ol 1aster dulling by taking the 
assistance ol countries like the USSR, 
Poland, the UK, etc". lie does not 
seem to icalise that deep dulling is the 
costliest method ol cxploiatiou, and 
that geoph>situl methods aie being 
applied as ill oilfields to delineate coal 
seams bv lelleetum seisinologs. II the 
CSI and the eaihei Sccietury in the 
Depaiimitit ol Coal vvcie acquainted 
with developments in the UK and 
Aiistiaha, India's Sudamdili and Mom- 
dih would not have sulleicd the tiagic 
late that awaited them. 

Even moie alanmng and telling ls 
the obsei vation ol the COPU "The 
assessment ol coal demand is an mtei- 
diseiplmai) and mteidepartmental 
eveieise It does not appeal to have 
bom refined to .m extent that the coal 
lndiivtiy could plan ahead its piudnt- 
tion on a laid) ichable basis The 
gestation period ol undeigionnd mines 
being uplo nine, or moie seals, it is 
necessary lo have a long-temi loiecast 
ol demand, say 10 years ahead, and it 
should he eoneitcd cveiy yeai The 
methodology of foiecasting demand 
should lie gone into in eonsultatimi 
with the Planning Commission 

To nown these flaw's the COPU 
notici s that “while the mdev of eifici- 
«iey of pioduction is the extent ol 
utilisation ol installed capacit). xurpns- 
mglv enough, no scientific assessment of 
production capacity of the coal mines 
which were opened jirioi lo nationalisa¬ 
tion has been made yet .. In respect 
of the mines which were opened alter 
nationalisation — these aie about one- 
fourth of the total number ol mines — 
though there is some assessment of 
capacity at the project report stage, it 
appears that no systematic monitoring 
of actual pioduction i-iVa-eis installed 
capacity has been made. The Com¬ 
mittee would mge that the assessment 
of the capacity of all the mines should 
be completed without delay, and iiotn 
the year 1081-82, the utilisation of the 
capacity ot each mine closely watched 
by the coal companies, Coal India, and 
the Department of Coal, so that the 
extent ol incllii iency could be identified 
and dealt with suitably." 

The Chairman of CIL, who acquitt¬ 
ed himself so well before the committee 
that it had to refer to him as "a com¬ 
petent chief executive”, deposed before 


the Committee. "Absenteeism is more 
among the face woikers who actually 
do loading of the coal and other face 
jobs. This is a most uncongenial type 
nl woih Realising the trends loi the 
Intuit* we have giadually* started me¬ 
chanising these opeiations so that it 
the numboi ol people are lower we can 
use machines to increase productivity.” 
As to powci cuts, the Chairman of CIL 
dejarsed that they were getting power 
m lull from the Elect)icily Boauls ol 
Muhnrashtia, UP, and Orissa, but that 
only Irom D\C had they heavy sliort- 
lalls. The CIL docs not get powci 


directly from the 1>VC in all places, 
since the Bihar State Electricity Board 
does not allow that as it would incur 
icvoime loss. Even when the CIL 
agiccd to make good that loss, Bihar 
SKR would not oblige them, forcing 
them to go in for diesel generating 
sets, gas tuibmc, and small 20 MW 
units. 

COl'U's icpoit gives a sufficiently 
dismal pictuie ol the CIL to justify 
i(medial mcasiues as the highest pno- 
lily m the Department of Coal which 
has to be (xmteined with the country’s 
cneigy economy. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Tale of Two Constellations 

(By a Special Correspondent) 


WHILE the stiuggles foi political libe-B 
i. ition in Southern Afuca and tacistl 
South At i ica's violent attempts lot 
destabilise independent states in the* 
legion get convuiei able covet age m* 
news and debates, equally important 
developments on non-wai lionis do not 
lcceive enough attention. 1 he efforts 
towards economic integration ol South¬ 
ern Afuca is one such less-noticed aiea. 

At piesent, two paiallel stiategies 
with fundamentally opposite objectives 
aie pioposed and pushed lorwaid to 
encourage economic integration ol the 
icgion The first is lacist South Africa's 
legional mtegiation approach, called 
'•Constellation of Southein African 
States", directed towards ensuung pi r- 
manent economic dependence of its 
black neighbours and thus a.quinng 
additional capability to make them 
‘behave’. I'he second strategy directed 
towaids economic liberation ol Southern 
Africa is proposed by nine independent 
states ol the region (olten descubed as 
‘fiontlrtie states') opposed to South 
Afucan policies and its domination of 
the region. The nine countaes are 
Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, 
Mozambique. Swaziland, Tanzania, 
Zambia and Zimbabwe, often described 
as SADCf (Southern African Develop¬ 
ment Coordination Conference) coun¬ 
tries. They are also described as mem¬ 
bers of Lusaka constellation; heads of 
these nine states had signed the histo¬ 
rical “Dcddiution of Southern Africa 
towards Economic Liberation" at Lusaka 
on Apitl 1, 1180. Both history and geo¬ 
graphy. as well as current commerce 
puts the tw ( o constellations on very 
different footings and can make a vast 
difference m their progress. 


Sou in Ai mi vn Sncvnx.y 

In the case of South Afuca, the con¬ 
stellation move forms an integral pait 
ol the oveiall sttatcgv for survival ol 
facial policies. In fact, the constellation 
idea is the fourth attempt in 11 years 
by the National Patty government to 
make a bieakthiough in its lelations 
with black Afuca The first was tormer 
Pume Minister Voster's launching of a 
so-called ‘Outwaid Movement’ in 
Fehiuary 1968. Next was his ‘seeut 
diplomacy of dialogue' m 1970 and 
1971, mostly with Fiench speaking 
African states and Zambia. Then in 
1974 came his ‘detente’ offensive when 
lie met certain African leaders m a 
move to solve the Rhodesian crisis 
Named differently at different times, 
the strategy has in essence remained 
the same; to induce African countries 
through economic incentives to enter 
into some degree of economic co-opcra- 
tion with South Africa thus break'ng 
South African isolation and eventually 
reducing liberation pressures. 

Botha's 'constellation' idea was first 
introduced in a parliamentary speech 
on April 19, 1979 as a part of ‘new 
foreign policy course’, aimed towards 
re-cstablishment of detente with ‘mode¬ 
rate’ African leaders and signing of a 
non-aggression pact' between co-operat¬ 
ing block of Southern Afnean states. 
Officially inspired euphoric reports 
predicted an establishment of a ‘Com¬ 
monwealth-like club’ of Southern 
African states as a forerunner of an 
eventual confederation of independent 
states forming part of a Pretoria orbit. 
Some theorists of the Pretoria-based 
Africa Institute went to the extent of 
locating in the ‘new foreign policy 
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course’ germs of a potential non-aligned 
South Africa playing an ‘influential’ role 
within the North-South debate as an 
advanced developed country within the 
South rather than as an actor in the 
stalemated East-West (cold war) rivalry. 

If one ignores South Africa's 
aparrheid system, the constellation 
could make sense on an economic 
ground. In fact, some ad hoc arrange¬ 
ments of this nature already exist in 
the form of Southern African Customs 
Union (involving South Africa, Lesotho, 
Botswana, and Swaziland) and the Rand 
Currency Area (involving all above, 
except Botswana, but including Nam- 
bia) There also exists some economic 
co-operation between South Afnca, 
Zambia and Mozambique due to sheer 
compulsions of geography and com¬ 
merce A vital element in the past and 
present moves towards Pretoria con¬ 
stellations has been the 'railway diplo¬ 
macy'. It is one area in which states 
of the region have become increasingly 
dependent on South Africa in lecent 
years. The South Afucan Railwass 
operating through Zimbabwe to 7.ambia 
and as far north as Zaire's mineral rich 
Shaba province have earned almost 50 
per cent of Zjmbian and Shaba exports 
The blowing up of the vital Zambesi 
river bridge on Ta/ara lailwav line 
during the later phase of the Rhodesian 
war pushed Zimbian tiaihe away fiom 
Dar Es Salaam port to South Afucan 
ports. Continuing South Afucan 
attacks on Angola and libeiation wars 
in other areas have rendered non-South 
African poits almost inaccessible The 
right use of ‘railway communication’ is 
a vital element of the ‘constellation’ 
strategy. 

Duiing the spadewotk for the pro¬ 
posed ‘constellation’, Botha got full 
support and blessings of big businesses, 
when he along with his cabinet met in 
November 1979 around 350 business¬ 
men including some black businessmen. 
Even the English speaking business 
sector which controls more than 80 per 
cent of the economy and who appear to 
oppose the Afrikanner government’s 
policies saw a sign of change and pro¬ 
mised to co-operate with the govern¬ 
ment. This in turn positively influenc¬ 
ed a number of Western countries 
Hence onward propagation of the ‘con¬ 
stellation idea' became a joint task of 
both the Pretoria government and pri¬ 
vate business who also looked for wide 
and secure pastures m black Africa 
once the scheme took off. 

However, by earlv 1980 it was clear 
that the original grandiose idea of a 
constellation of states reching from 
Pretoria to Lusaka was a dead duck. 


The election results in Zimbabwe (a 
vital kingpin of the proposed scheme) 
in February 1980 frustrated the hopes 
of Pretoria. Zimbabwe, under a more 
agreeable leadership, was expected to 
play a key role in the Pretoria constel¬ 
lation. In fact, before the elections, 
Bishop Muzorewa (South Africa's choice 
for. Zimbabwe leadership) and publicly 
hailed Botha’s constellation idea. 

Only a month after the elections in 
Zimbabwe, the Lusaka Conference 
signed the declaration of economic 
liberation of the region which crushed 
all lemaimng hopes of Pretoria. What 
shocked Botha was that even Lesotho, 
Swaziland (both virmal islands within 
South African territory) and Bostwana, 
so highh dependent on South Africa, 
as well as Malawi (the only country in 
the region having diplomatic relations 
with South Africa and known for its 
pro-Weslein policies) |oincd the other 
Southern African states. And when on 
Tills 22, 1980. the Pretoria Constella¬ 
tion was finally launched, it was little 
more than a damp squib some thing 
or a non-event. The meeting includ¬ 
ed Prime Minister Botha and Presi¬ 
dents of three ‘independent Bantu- 
stans' — Botha’s own artificial crea¬ 
tions located within the boundanes of 
the Republic. Despite announcement 
of a seven-point action piogramtne 
and appointment of a bnlliant eco 
nomist, Gerhard De Cock (Senior 
Deputy Governor of Reserve Bank and 
Special Economic Advisor to the Prime 
Minister) as co-ordinator of constel¬ 
lation affairs, the exeu-ise Piovcd a 
major act of self delusion, a move to 
politically stiucture South Africa on 
the basis of more sophisticated and 
streamlined apartheid structure and 
present it as a maior international 
event. 

S VDCC Movf 

The altei native grouping of nine 
indepedent states in Southern Afnca 
may not have the wealth and inna- 
structure of the dimensions possessed 
by South Africa, but their strongest 
asset is a common desire to reduce 
their dependence on that country and 
have close co-operation for mutual 
economic development. The woik 
priorities of the group aie detei mined 
accordingly. 

The dependence of Southern African 
states on South Africa is both a histo¬ 
rical and geographical product ol 
the region and strong efforts may 
be needed to reduce it. Pretoria 
has always treated the territoues 
north of Limpopo as natural mar¬ 
kets for its large and expanding 


industries. The unilateral declaration 
of ‘independence’ in Rhodesia and the 
Portuguese decision to open its colonies 
to foteign investment in 1965 fuither 
helped Pietoria in achieving its objec¬ 
tive. By 1978 South African exports to 
25 Afucan countries wa 1 - S 521 million 
per year. South African Capital's 
control over economics of independent 
African states is illustrated by the fol¬ 
lowing: a single company, the Anglo- 
American De Beers Conglomerate, 
mines diamonds in Angola, Botswana 
and Lesotho, copper in Zambia and 
Botswana, and coal in Botswana and 
Swaziland, quite apart fropi its enor¬ 
mous investments in Zimbabwe and 
Mozambique and its increasing involve¬ 
ment in Zambian agricultuic and 
controlling interests in Bengueia Rail- 
wass in Angola. 

However, the Southern-Nine are not 
equally dependent on South Afupa, 
which at times directly or indirectly 
influence their individual decisions 
regarding sacrifices for the gioup 
(Mozambique, for instance, has refused 
to stop South African exports through 
its jxirts) Begaulmg dependence, at 
the one end of the scale is Lesotho,, 
entirely surrounded by South African 
terntoiy, which does 90 per cent of 
its tiade and meets all its energy re¬ 
quirements fiom South Africa. It has 
a quarter of a million workers employ¬ 
ed in South Afnca. about 10 times 
the number of workers having |obs at 
home. On the other end is Tanzania, 
a frontline state for liberation strug¬ 
gles in Southern Afnca more by inclina¬ 
tion than hy geography, which stopped 
migrant labour for South Afiica in 
1961 and nationalised firms with sub¬ 
stantial South African holdings. Bots¬ 
wana and Swaziland arc hardly better 
off than Lesotho, The Customs Union 
and Rand Monetaiv Zone mean thit 
they buy most of their common goods 
from South Africa The latter sup¬ 
plies 80 per cent and 9(j per cent of 
imports of Botswana and Swaziland 
respectively, which include nil oil 
supplies South Afric.* is a major 
export maikct for agricultural produce 
of these countries Mozambique’s 
colonial economy was structured 
solely as a source of cheap labour and 
communication routes to South Africa. 
Since independence it has not been 
able to break these constraints. Though 
South Africa has cancelled the ‘Mozam¬ 
bique convention’ which guaianteed a 
quota of mine workers in cxclange 
for pay ment in gold to the colonial 
government, nearly 30,000 workers 
(compared to the quota of 1,50.000 in 
the past) are annually recruited by- 
South Africa. Mozambique’s depen- 
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dence on South African traffic through 
Maputo (foi additional foreign ex¬ 
change) has in fact increased Angola, 
both because of its mineral wealth 
and absence of triflic links with it. is 
far less dependent on South Afiica Of 
course it relies heavily on South 
African expertise and investment in 
mining. Zambia too has stopped 
export of labour for South Africa after 
independence, but its dcnendence on 
South Africa is substantial due to v.hat 
is called the ‘communication trap' 
faced bv a land locked countiv. In 
1978 it reopened its Southein rail 
links with South Africa and within 11 
months its copper export-, through 
South Afncan poits icached 1,44,000 
tons compared to only 2,72,000 tons 
through Dai Es Salaam port, T-nzania. 
Unlike the other eight countries, 
Malawi, under Banda is a fairly willing 
dependant of South Africa, In 1967, 
Malawi was the only African state to 
reach a trade agreement with South 
Africa on the plea that sanctions 
against Rhodesia snatched its major 
trading partner. In 1979, South Afiica 
accounted for moie than 10 per cent 
of Malawi’s export earnings. Malawi 
resumed recruitment of migrant laboui 
for South Airtcj in 1977, which lias 
been stopped in 1974 Of the nine 
states, Zimbabwe's links with South 
Africa are most unclcai Fourteen 
years of sanctions against Rhodesia 
means there are no leliable figures of 
past economic links between the two 
countries. The two racist icgimcs in 
the past, theoretically isolated fiom 
the rest of the woild. perhaps deve¬ 
loped closer links but no figuies me 
available. It is estimated that of the 
total productive investment m Zimba¬ 
bwe. two-thuds is owned 1>> Jon igu 
companies of which neailv half is b\ 
South Afiioan companies During 
UDl days, there was a tan if agieement 
between the two countries ensuring 
quota of South Afncan import of p ods 
manufactured in Rhodesia. 

Tuwsi'oin Fins i 

The situation is thus quite diverse 
as far as economic links between 
South Africa and rest of the icgmnal 
states are concerned. All the Nine 
(even Tanzania, indirectly) have c. m- 
mon links with South Africa in trans¬ 
port, which dlso explains heavy in¬ 
volvement in tiade with it The trans¬ 
port problem assumes significant pro¬ 
portions because six out of the nine 
count!les are also land locked. Further, 
of the limited outlets t<> sea, some of 
the direct routes are either damaged 
or inaccessible due to continuing 


guerilla wars for liberation in different 
parts of the region Hence, though 
humiliating, many of the Southern 
Nine have to depend on South African 
rolling stock and technicians. The 
consequent vulnerability of these states 
to South Afncan manipulation is illu¬ 
strated by South Alrican Railways’ 
deliberate del ay in delivering fertiliser 
imports of 7ambia during 1978 This 
accentuated the diought induced short¬ 
fall m production Subsequently 
Zambia had to import 1,00,000 tons of 
maize from South Africa. 

The Nine aie awaie of such vulner¬ 
ability and hence the formation of 
South Afncan Ti.m.snoit and Commis¬ 
sion got the highest priority in their 
seven-point programme. The other 
items on the pmgramrnc are- regional 
mcasuics to control foot and mouth 
disease, arcatei co-operation in mdus- 
rml and energy policies; a regional 
food and seem its plan, Pooling of 
national training facilities; a regional 
agricultural icsoareh centie niainlv to 
deal xv 1 1h drought prone ore is; and 
regional development fund. 

In N'ovembei 1980, a majoi confet- 
enio ol me Nine states in Maputo 
gave Conoetc substuicc and content 
to the Lusaka constellation when the 
leadeis ol the nine countries met le- 
mesentatives fiom 1() governments and 
18 international agencies. Aid of 
8 610 million was pledged bv different 
funding agencies to the nine SADCC 
countries having a population of 60 
million people, an area of five million 
square kilometers, a gloss domestic- 
product of some 5> 20 billion, and 
substantial mineial and economic- 
potential In keeping with the pnori- 


ties, a Transpoit, Harbour and Com¬ 
munication Commission (TAN DC) 
with headquarters at Maouta was 
established, 97 projects involving 
harbours, railways, roads and telecom¬ 
munications were presented for fund¬ 
ing. Vital ports and tiansport links 
have been identified for immediate 
development woik, to reduce depend¬ 
ence on South Afncan communication 
facilities. 

Though SADCC countries have 
started work in right earnest, some 
critics maintain that then plans fall 
far short of the requirements to reduce 
dependence on South Africa, T he 
critics point out that there is no pro¬ 
posal for reducing migrant labour, 
(which is chicijI for South Afiica). 
They see no nioposnl to reduce the 
role of the white farmer sector, about 
two-thuds of the total maize is 
grown on large white-owned Firms in 
Zambia and in Zimbabwe even more 
than two-thirds, to cite two examples. 
These white-owned fauns could well 
serve South Afncan .tiategy to con¬ 
trol food in the Nine states. 

The SADCC proposals may not be 
ladical But one can still say that 
given the diveisity of political systems 
in the member countries and their 
lesneettve degree of dependence on 
South Afnia, a beginning, with the 
minimum possible agieement has been 
made. Furthermore, unlike various 
other moves towiids African integra¬ 
tion such as OAU sponsoied Pan 
African Postal Union (which could not 
collect contributions from mine than 
four countncs in two \eais) SADCC 
scheme has an impressive record of 
implementation so fai. 
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"SO thrive '1 in mv dangerous affairs 
of hostile arms'” Shakespeare might 
have put these words in the mouth of 
an actor on the contemporary world 
stage appearing in the role of the 
Pcisnn Gulf, This oil-rich strategic 
region has been militarised merrily 
over the decade of Oil Power by the 
United States, the Soviet Union and 
othei industrialised states through the 
willing agencies of the local monarchs 
intoxicated by (he but rowed glamoui 
of aims, kunwar Raiendia Singh, of 
the School of International Studies, 
)a\\,ihailal Nehru Univcisitv, otfets in 
this turn handsome volume a detailed, 
shaip analysis of the aims transfers to 
the Gulf states in the 1970s and some 
peiceptive suggestions on how to intio- 
duce a certain measure of arms con¬ 
trol in that volatile region The Persian 
Gulf has acquired unusual importance 
for India's secimty an.l national inter 
est Indeed the two geopolitical areas of 
the Gulf and South Asia have been 
telescoped into a single geostrategic 
area in the last decade, although at 
piesent the Reigan administration is 
tiying to create a new strategic area 
concept called Southwestern Asia 
which, in Washington's current military 
oriented perception, extends Irom 
Fgypt to Pakistan. Whatevei may be 
the US intentions, it is in India's 
interest to develop in our universities 
und research centres serious studies of 
the political, social, economic, strate¬ 
gic and military aspects of the Persian 
Gulf region and its individual members. 
Unfoitunately, we have only a handful 
of scholars specialising in Gulf affairs. 
Among them K R Singh stands out 
with hts research and analysis, his 
published books and papers. 

The present volume was researched 
and written duiing Singh’s sojourn at 
the Australian National University in 
1979. It is significant that work on 
kthe volume was taken up not in the 
glittering heyday of the legime of the 
Shah of Iran, but in its twilight. Be¬ 
fore the manuscript was completed 
for press, the Shah was obliged to flee 
his country, driven out by the 
Khomeini revolution. However, Singh 


did not have the piercing expeuence of 
the Soviet military intervenf’on in 
Afghanistan, the cold war raised on the 
plinth of the Carter Doctrine, and the 
war between Iraq and Iran 

The main discussion centres round 
the inflow of arms in the Gulf region, 
Singh tries to prove the reasons of the 
inflow which he identifies as the threat 
peijjeptions of the various actors. He 
analyses the surfiet of local conflicts 
with a Remarkable command of details, 
and shows how both the local bigs 
like the Shah of Iran and the monarch 
of Saudi Arabia as well as the outside 
great powers took advantage of these 
conflicts to effect the laigest concen¬ 
tration of arms in a single geopolitical 
region in recent years. The threat 
perceptions mingled with the power 
ambitions of the stionger among 
local actors and the hegemonic gjSp 
rations of the external mainr powers 
to create a climate of armed tension in 
an area that supplied the industiiahsed 
West and Japan with the bulk of their 
oil needs. 

Singh gives precise accounts of the 
military build-up o f each of the Gulf 
states, especially Iran, Iraq. Saudi 
Arabia and the UAK, onl\ to point 
out that the enoimnus aims acquisi¬ 
tions did not enhance the military 
capability of these countries oppres¬ 
sively or durably, but onlv increased the 
instabilities of instable icgimcs the 
Shah's in Iran and even the Saudi 
regime's -- and of the legion as a 
whole. He meticulously details the flow 
of the US, Soviet and other aims, but 
stops short of looking closely at the US 
design for the Gulf. 

This failuie, which seems to be de¬ 
liberate, weakens the final chapters ot 
the volume where Singh takes un the 
challenging question ol how lo intro¬ 
duce an arms control mechanism in the 
Gulf. He stresses the need f"r arms 
control, indicating how militausation 
saps the political and economic vitality 
of the entire region. Singh does not 
perceive the Gulf region to have been 
already militarised, “because of the 
predominant hold of religious, tribal 
or clan structures, but one cannot 


overlook the possibility, if the present 
rate of military g,owih continues un¬ 
checked, that mihtansm eo tkl leplacc 
tribalism or clan nligautn*’ 

At the moment these oliguihies or 
monarchies have ojited to strengthen 
then absolute itowei through the 
use of mditaic and pjt.imilnarv 
forces. In the name of legime sem- 
rm. these forc-e s have become an 
instrument for the oppression of the 
common man instead of being the 
pillars of national security. 

Singh traces the arms control debate 
in the United States in relation' with 
the Persian Gulf and shows how the 
arms control lobby lost out to the 
Caiter tulmmistiation, and how 
unbridled military transfers were 
exalted to the level of policy justified 
on the ground of oil and the shadow 
of Soviet power. Tn the concluding 
chapter Singh offers a broad aims 
control framewoik which is intellectu¬ 
ally stimulating but politically stillborn 
for the simple reason that the arms 
suppliers are in no mood to control 
then transfers no) are the local actors 
prepared to bridle their quarrels and 
ambitions “Crisis management", Singh 
writes, “to be effective would need 
two major inputs, an automatic trigger 
mechanism for initialing the process, 
and some form of peace-keeping force, 
assigned permanently bv each member 
in the Gulf region, to be used at the 
eaihest possible occasion.” Neither 
exists in the Gulf area, nor is likelv to 
be created m the foreseeable future. 
Singh saw no great difficulty in setting 
up a Gulf Secretariat when he wrote 
the book; he would; have seen some 
if he wrote it after the outbreak ot the 
Iraq-Iran war. He offers the concept 
of a regional peace-keeping force, of 
which, too, no prospects ran he seen 
in the neai future 
The Cult is a relatively small swathe 
of water and land, but it is not nat- 
rowing but widening It is widening 
between the two superpowers, as well 
as among the local slates and print! 
polities The regional peace mechanism 
is lamentably absent in the Gall lor 
it has no leading power but only a 
group of warring nations, each the 
cither's peer. Nor is the Gull the lake 
of an external major newel. Imp a bone 
of contention in a suneipowei war ot 
attiilion. In this ciuumstance, it is 
difficult to see how anv arms conMol 
mechanism can woik in the Gulf un¬ 
less the external powers agree to 
exercise control and joint conlln t 
management. That too is a far-olf 
possibility 



Perspectives on Defence and Foreign 

Policy 

Parvathi Vasudevan 

Strategic Environment in South Asia During the 1980s edited by D D 


Klianna; Naya Prokash, Calcutta, 

THIS ‘seminar volume’ prmects the 
likelv strategic environment in South 
Asia during the decade of the eighties 
on the basis of the past experience 
and of the study of the behavioural 
patterns of the countries in and involv¬ 
ed with South Asia in tegard to 
defence and security of the region 

The papers presented can be broad¬ 
ly classified as those dealing with (a) 
India and the neighbour hood, (b) 
Pakistan as a major factor m Indian 
foieign policy, (c) the Indian Ocean, 
(d) Indo-Soviet relation-,, (e) India’s 
defence sector, and (f) the nuclear 
options confronting India’s policy 
planners. 

Jagat S Mehta, former foreign secre¬ 
tary to the Government of Ind>n, pro¬ 
vides the ’mtaoduction’ to the Seminar 
theme. He emphasises that in a world 
of interdependence which transcends 
political considerations, nuclear wea¬ 
pons often prove to be ineffective. 
What is needed is ‘beneficial biiateral- 
ism', non-alignment helping us to be 
friendly with countries of diverse 
social systems and political affiliations. 

In a long, well-argued pajaer, P R 
Chari lists five major elements relating 
to India’s security. Chari's argument 
that China, despite its friendly over¬ 
tures, would figure significantly on 
India’s security horizons is clearly 
borne out by the recent developments. 
The second major historical factor on 
India's security horizon is Pakistan. 
Islamabad's inability to successfully 
compete with India over the longer 
time-frame could, as Chan feels, lead 
to a cordial Pakistan-West Asian rela¬ 
tionship, posing pioblems for India. 
Plausible as this argument is, it should 
be seen in the context of rclaiions that 
India herself has developed with West 
Asia over the years on her own. 
Thirdly, the weak and unstable politi¬ 
cal and economic conditions in 
Bangladesh could result in a heavy 
refugee influx, bringing in its train 
socio-economic problems and further 
strains in Indo-Bangladesh reln'ions. 
Fouithh, the insurgent activities of 
various groups in Nagaland, Mizoram 
and Manipur would heighten tensions 
in the north-east and add to India’s 
security problems. And finally, the 
ever-increasing naval presence of the 
superpower in the Indian Ocean 
poses a major threat. In the face of 
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such severe challenges, Chan empha¬ 
sises that India should keep her 
nuclear options open and strengthen 
the ‘core leiationship' with the Soviet 
Union within the broad framework of 
the foreign policy of non-alignment. 
In a complementary paper, A N Kakkar 
reinforces Chan’s view that India 
must retain her nuclear options and 
strive hard foi a Sino-Soviet rap¬ 
prochement for pence and prosperity 
in South Asia. 

The crucial quality- in friendship 
with the Soviet Union has been 
brought out by Bhabani Sengupta. 
Sengupta canvasses for a dose Indo- 
Soviet connection, without India be¬ 
coming dependent on the Soviet Union, 
m order to balance the emerging and 
more than cordial triangular Sino-US- 
Pakistan relationship. 

Ravi Kaul's piece on the. Indian Oc¬ 
ean highlights the increased strategic 
fiather than the economic) importance 
of the area. Kaul visualises that Sino- 

f lan relations would become cordial; 

the event, both China and India 
would oppose the superpower presence 
in the area. But could it not be that 
China has designs of her own as far 
as the Indian Ocean region Is con¬ 
cerned? 

Two papers deal specifically with 
Pakistan as a major factor in the field 
of Indian foreign policy. B Chakravar'y 
discusses Pakistan’s move to arm her¬ 
self to the teeth through high defence 
budget allocations, receipts ot arms 
either as gratis or on easy terms from 
her well-wishers, such as the Gulf 
States, China and France More 
dangerous is Pakistan producing 
clandestinely an atomic bomb. But 
Pakistan is constrained from launch¬ 
ing an all-out attack because of want 
of a sophisticated delivery system. An 
additional deterrent is the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Co¬ 
operation, Nonetheless, the author 
cautions, security planners should re¬ 
member Bhutto’s call for a 1000-year 
war with India. An allied article by 
D D Khanna presents the view that 
it is India’s decision to join the nuclear 
club in 1974 that resulted in Pakistan 
seeking to acquire a nuclear parity 
with India. Pakistan’s decision to do 
so has been possible because of the ex¬ 
tensive help that she has had from the 
US, tile UK, Canada, France, Belgium, 


China Soviet Union, and lately from 
Libya and Saudi Arabia. What would 
emerge thereby is the 'Islamic bomb', 
leaving little option to Israel and India 
but to enter the nuclear race. 

The book also contains a number of 
articles on the defence of the country. 
K R Singh advocates that India's arm¬ 
ed forces must modernise and provide 
new smews to India’s security 
potential Samir Bhattacharya discusses 
the role of the ‘precision guided 
munitions’ (PGMs), sophisticated elec¬ 
tronic weapons which could effectively 
eliminate their targets without causing 
loss of lives. Bhupinder Singh contends 
that India's mam battle tank, the 
Vijayanta, is outdated and it is time 
For India’s defence planners to design 
and develop another R V R C Rug's 
paper calls for a public debate on 
India’s defence policies which, Ilao 
believes, are at the crossroads. 

T T Poulouse and R R Subr.imaniam 
discuss matters relating to nuclear 
powei. The non-pioliferation treaty 
(NPT) is shown to be a fraud, a poli¬ 
tical instrument of the nuclear haves. 
By deliberately overlooking veitical 
prohfeiation, the NPT seeks to legiti¬ 
mise the political, military and techno¬ 
logical options of the nuclear weapon 
Stales at the cost of non-nuclear 
weapon States. 

The book also includes three papers 
that highlight the major drawbacks of 
Indian foreign policy over the last 
three decades. India has often under¬ 
estimated, if not totally ignored, the 
value of having an amicable lelation- 
ship with her immediate but smaller 
neighbours, Sri Lanka, Bhutan and 
Nepal, and other South East Asian 
nations. 

On the whole, the scenarios that the 
writers visualised for the 1980s seem to 
be largely bearing out in the first 
quarter of the decade. The Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan, the turmoil 
in Iran, the llran-Iraq conflict, and 
the generally soaring prices of oil fiave 
not only highlighted the strategic im¬ 
portance of oil (and of West Asia) 
and the Indian Ocean but also indicat¬ 
ed that the environment of South Asia 
is intertwined with the moves of the 
superpowers. With overt and covert 
American aid for Pakistan, Indian 
foreign policy planners will have to do 
a lot of homework on the quality and 
range of relations to be developed 
with China and othei countries of the 
region as also with the superpowers. 
In the event, one wonders whether the 
‘core relations’ with the Soviet Union 
would undergo a qualitative change 
from what they have been in the IJtTOs, 
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Muslim Educational Backwardness 

An Inferential Analysis 

Imtiaz Ah mad 

The central argument of this paper is that the exjunulions often advanced to account for the 
educational backwardness of Muslims in contemporary India rest upon certain questionable 
assumptions. These ate, one, that Muslims are an aggregate community , and tus>. that the appeal of 
education is universal to all social strata. Following from this , if indeed Muslims are educationally 
backuard, it is because of some innate religious conservatism which discourages pursuit of secular 
education, or because of an acute ‘minority complex’. 

This paper questions these assumptions and argues that educational opportunities arc likely to 
be exploited in any community by those sections that are oriented to employment in tlw professions 
and sen ices. Amongst the Muslims, this social strata luvs not only been historically quite small, 
but was further reduced in size in the wake of the creation of Pakistan. 

The educational backwardness of Indian Muslims should therefore he attributed not to any 


religious fanaticism’ or ‘mino 

members can be expected to 

ANY attempt to discuss Muslim, piob- 
lems in contcmporaiy India is beset 
with one sciious difficulty. 1 He data 
icquiied to assess the naluie of the 
pmblem or to estimate its magnitude 
aie just not aiailable. This limitation 
has ptodit.'cd several complications 
for an obi ctivc assessment of the 
piobiems being faced by Muslims in 
India l-'oi one thing, it has allowed a 
number r.f popular cliches and .stereo¬ 
types ahojt Muslims to persist without 
any possibi'Ky of then being subjected 
to serious scrutiny. Second, it has al¬ 
lowed all hinds of wild and polemical 
assertions about Muslims to be press¬ 
ed without making those picssing such 
polemical assertions in any way liable 
to establish that what they are in 
lact alleging is true. Lastly, it has 
allowed foi a situation where every¬ 
one can claim expertise to discuss the 
community, its ethos and orientations, 
and its problems though more often 
than not one might be found to have 
no academic credentials to speak 
about the subject. Precisely on these 
counts, the discussion of the problems 
being faced by Muslims in contem¬ 
porary India must remain uncertain 
and tentative, 

-Even though the exercise is uncer¬ 
tain and tentative, this paper seeks 
to discuss a matter of much populist 
polemics and lay theorising in recent 
years. The problem has been charac¬ 
terised variously as one of poor res¬ 
ponse of the Muslims to education or 
of Muslim under-representation in the 
edutationa} sphere. There is general 


ily complex’ but to the small 
seek educational opjwrtunities. 

agreement th.it this is a very serious 
problem, though the precise evte.it of 
the problem is quite imposiible to 
gauge in the piesent stage ot oui 
knowledge about Muslims in India. 
Even those who have tried to draw 
attention to the problem or to stress 
its significance in evaluating the pre¬ 
sent plight and future prospects of the 
Muslims nave not succeeded in ad¬ 
ducing anything more than vciy fiae- 
mentary figures showing the distribu¬ 
tion of Muslims in the educational 
sphere . 1 

One would have liked that depend¬ 
able statistics on education among 
Muslims were available. This would 
have allowed a moie preuse calcula¬ 
tion of the basic contours of the 
pioblem beside* indicating the spec me 
chaiacter that it assumes among the 
different social strata among the 
Muslims and in different legions where 
Muslims are to be found. Ijnfoitunate- 
ly, howcwr, the leading data collec¬ 
tion agencies in the country, namely, 
the Registrar General's Office and the 
National Sample Survey, do not give 
out data by religion on grounds of 
political considerations though the 
data aie available with them. Again, 
while some relevant data are available 
through the numerous sutveys and 
field-studies, the statistics they provide 
are too sketchy and dispaiate to allow 
for any systematic companions to be 
drawn among different social strata 
oi among different regions. Even Mus¬ 
lim organisations working in the field 
of education have not bothered to 


izc of the social strata whose 


collect and make mi cl} statistics avail¬ 
able. 

However, the ciucial question foi 
oui piesent purposes is not whether 
data on i ducarion among Mu dims are 
available, nor whether they are edu¬ 
cationally backward or u.ider-repic- 
sented in the educational sphere as 
compared to the dominant Hindu 
population as well as othei ichetous 
minority communities. Our contcn- 
1011 is that the assertions commnn'y 
made thdt Muslims arc educationally 
backward and under-tepiesentcd or 
that they are not responding adequate¬ 
ly to crmtcmpoinry educational deve¬ 
lopment would seem inlcu ntiallv to 
be a tenable proposition in v :ew of the 
lecent >ocial and po'itical lustoiy of 
the community llowcvei, the expla¬ 
nations .ommonly ail valued foi the 
educational buckwaidness 01 undo- 
representation of Muslims and the 
proposals often put ioith, explicitly oi 
implicitly, to ameliorate it. piesmt a 
wiong diagnosis of the problem 
fherefoie, this paper shall try to cri¬ 
tically analyse the evplmation, usual¬ 
ly advanced to account for Muslim 
educational backwardness, suggest the 
line a'ong which a correct assessment 
of this pioblem may be le. siblc and 
indicate the direction in which a solu¬ 
tion to tackle the pioblem might be 
available foi those concerned with it. 

I 

Theie ate two commonly prevalent 
explanations tegardmg educational 
backwardness among Muslims in con- 
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temporal y India. One explanation is 
that they have been slow to 
take advantage of the vast educational 
development witnessed by the country 
.since independence due to their p.irti- 
euldi attitudes or cultural ethos. There 
is consideiable vatiety with icgaid to 
the partiuil.'i form in which this e\- 
p'anation ha. been presented and )ust 
where emphasis is plated for nuiposes 
Id explaining the problem. Some 
aigue that the problem aiises from 
the close linkage between the ielutions 
and seculai sphcies of life in Islam 
and the emphasis placed upon icliginus 
education among Muslims.’ Accord¬ 
ing to the proponents of this viewpoint 
the Muslims have failed to respond to 
secular education or take advantage 
of educational developments on ac¬ 
count of (hen lesistancc to secular 
education, ihe emphasis placed among 
th< m upon sending the child to a 
traditional Islamic educational institu¬ 
tion rather than to a modem, secular 
institution and their strong tendency 
to 1 eject seculai learning for religious 
education. 

Others uhscrtbing to this mode of 
explanation present another version 
of this same general proposition, ex¬ 
cept that they do not so much em¬ 
phasise the role ol religion as the 
peiccption of Muslims in the contem¬ 
porary social situation. According to 
them, Muslims are leluetant to take 
to secular education because of an 
eci te psyrhological complex.' As a 
leltgious minority, the argument tuns, 
Muslims have coiled themselves up 
into their cnltuial shell and are suffer¬ 
ing from an acute nuiiniity complex 
This psychological complex acts as a 
seuous barrier to their integration 
into the mainsticam of national life 
and li.is pi evented them fioin taking ad¬ 
vantage of the expanding educational 
oppoi tunnies in conremporaiy India 
Iheiefore, if the Mudms are educa¬ 
tionally o.tckvvaid 01 they aie tinder- 
irpiesented m the educational sphcie, 
they aie themselves to blame for this 
sad st.ae of affairs. UnEs-, they come 
t ut of then nanow cultural shell and 
begin to participate m national life as 
citizens ot an emerging democratic, 
■seculai society, they ate unlikely to 
he able to make any progiess in ihe 
educational sphere. 

I h«' second explanation also lays 
emphasis upon the status of the com 
munitv as a religious minontv How¬ 
ever. this ixplanation does not so 
much hold the Muslims responsible 
for their educational Backwardness. It, 
instead, lays the blame upon the so¬ 


ciety at large and its discriminatory 
attitude* According to this explana¬ 
tion, the Muslims are neither reluctant 
to take to secular education because 
ol then pieoccupation with religion 
and icligious education, nor because ot 
their minority complex. Their educa¬ 
tional backwaidnc.s can be explained 
in terms of an invidious disci unina- 
tion practised against them which is 
leducing them to the status of hewers 
of wood and diawers ot water . 1 This 
leasoning has led a section among the 
Muslim elite in recent yeais to de¬ 
mand rcserv.tion lor Muslims in edu¬ 
cational institutions in order to ena¬ 
ble them io take advantage ol educa¬ 
tional facilities. 

1 -vtu ci.i.il lelhcUon will bung out 
two salient points about these explana¬ 
tions. The hist point is that these ex¬ 
planations are not entirely new but 
can bo tiact'd back to an earlier 
period Even in the penod following 
the establishment ot British rule, and 
pamculatly liter the introduction of 
western education, the same explana¬ 
tions were advanced to account for 
what was regaided at the time as the 
sluw response of Muslims to western 
education.’ Limitations ol space do 
not permit a detailed discussion of 
this point ht-ic, but two posable argu¬ 
ments that enic'ige out of it may at 
East be noted. Inst, it shows that 
the basic chaiactei of Muslim ihctoric 
and polemics since the Joss ol politi¬ 
cal powei by Muslims has icmaincd 
moic or lets ihe same. Second, this 
shows that the piohlems which Mus¬ 
lims leel they are facing in contem¬ 
porary India are idigely the same that 
they felt they faced following the esta¬ 
blishment cf Butish rule. This can 
Piovide a useful due to the critical 
significance of political powei in con¬ 
ditioning .heir view of themselves 
dunng the hundred yeais or so ?s well 
as the perc. ptions which can be said 
to have shaped the explanations out¬ 
lined earlier. 

A second point that emeigcs from a 
consideration of the explanations is 
that they aie based on certain assump¬ 
tions about both the appeal of edu¬ 
cation Us an end in itself and about 
Muslims One such assumption is that 
education is dcsitabie and everyone 
should go in for it. What makes 
education desirable is often left 
unspecified, but we can easily guess 
that the belief underlying such an as- 
seition is that education creates a 
modern outlook, allows scope for so¬ 
cial mobility and is a source of social 
pretrtige. This should attract people 


to education. Wherever an individual 
or group of individuals is found that 
is not going in for education, this lack 
of enthusiasm or attraction for edu¬ 
cation requires explanation in terms' of 
some independent or autonomous reli¬ 
gious or psychological causes. 

One can ptihaps argue as a general 
piinciple that everyone .should be drawn 
tow aids education vvhenevci and wher- 
evei an oppoitumty for it is available. 
As a matt ci ol fact, there is also a power¬ 
ful and elaborate social science theory 
which lends gnat credence to this 
particular view on education .' 1 Al the 
cost of slight simplification, it can be 
said that the piinupal thiust of the 
modernisation theones is essentially in 
this direction. A'l of them ass"rl that 
the charactenstics of a modern pei- 
sonality are ceitain atiitudinai 
attiilmtcs such as empathy, cos¬ 
mopolitan outlook and exposure 
to mass media, etc, jnd the extent to 
which these attitudmal attributes 
develop m a peison is greatly mflui need 
by. if they aie not ically contingent 
upon, education and learning 1 his is 
the principle rejson why piogrammcs 
ol modernisation in some ol the deve¬ 
loping umntries lay a gicat deal ot 
emphasis upon education as an in¬ 
strument of modernisation and social 
change. 

This is not an appiopnate place to 
enter into a detailed discussion of the 
lole that education can oi does play in 
the modernisation of a group, com¬ 
munity in six lcty I’d haps, as a gene¬ 
ral proposition one could argue lhat 
education does have a char impact cn 
dissemination or spread of modern 
attitudes, ' alues and unlock. Even so, 
it would be facile to expect that every 
individual or group must see this tre¬ 
mendous modernising potential of 
education and must, therefore, go 
in for it. To expect this or to assert 
that one should do so would be to suc¬ 
cumb to a highly elitist perception of 
the utility and val.uc of education. For, 
it is eveiy where the elite which 
ucfully has taken advantage of its 
benefiei.il effects that alone can be 
expected to see what education can do 
to produce modern attitudes or create 
facilitative conditions for social 
change . 7 The large majority of the 
general masses in every society who 
have had no taste of the beneficial 
effects ot education or do not care for 
what tangible benefits it can really 
bring into their lives by ushering in a 
revolution of ideas are unlikely to be 
persuaded to go in for education for 
it* own sake. Their response to edu- 



) cation is likely to be dictated by more 
concrete considerations. 

Education as an activity requires a 
definite investment of time, energy 
and resources. Even it education was 
made wholly free, people may still be 
unwilling to take to it because the ex¬ 
penditure of energy and time that its 
pursuit may require may still mean a 
loss of resources which one would 
create if one were to go in for some 
other activity during the same time. 
Therefore, the question whether they 
are ultimately ready or willing to'make 
the necessary investment of time, 
energy and resources in education is 
likely to depend upon whether they 
see this investment as commensurate 
with what education can give or gives 
ihem in return. 

There is growing evid"nre in the 
literature on education that the latge 
majority ol peop'e perceive education 
in clearly metcenary terms. They see 
it largely a., a means of entsy into a 
job prestige and social mobility. 
Whenever their aspirations are orient¬ 
ed to white-collar occupations, they 
always make the requisite investment 
of time, eneigy and resouices to secure 
(he rerjuned level of education. Hut 
whenever their aspirations aie onented 
to occupations where education is not 
an essentia' prerequisite, they arc 
unwilling (o make the investment of 
time, energy and resources m edu¬ 
cation Thus explains the clear pre¬ 
fer nee of the middle classes, which 
provide the principal source of recruit¬ 
ment to vvhite-collai occupations every - 
vvheie, for education as opposed 
to the rath, i indifferent attitude of 
the lower classes for it. No doubt, the 
broadening of out'ook does enlarge 
their perception of their options, but 
the degree and extent to which they 
eventually go ahead with nuking the 
requisite investment of time, energy 
and resouices for education is ultim- 
atelv like'y to depend upon how for 
their perception of their existential 
situation allows them to sec the jjos- 
sihilitv of their realising then a-spna- 
tioris. 

A second assumption that undcr'ies 
the explanations of Muslim educational 
backwardness is that Muslims con¬ 
stitute a homogenous aggregate. Per¬ 
haps we t«n gauge how stiong’y this 
assumption underlies the explanations 
by examining the way the assertion 
that Muslims in contemnonuy India 
are educationally backward oi under¬ 
represented is itself made. As a rule, 
the assertion is usually based on a 
comparison of the community-wise 
break-up of the educated or educa¬ 
tional institutions. However, this kind 


of figures can be quite misleading. 
Arising out of what we have said 
earlier about education, it would 
follow that the number of the educat¬ 
ed persons in any group or community 
is likely to be dependent upon the 
size of the c'asses or segments which 
.sec a direct relevance or need for edu¬ 
cation in terms of their future ampl¬ 
iation* about occupational options, 
Theiefore, the question thtit is crucial 
to ascertaining the degree and extent 
of Muslim educational backwardness 
is whether theit low aggregate per¬ 
centage among the educated of all 
communities is not due to the rather 
small size of the section or social 
strata from which recruitment to the 
educational sphere is actually made. 
For, if it were to turn out that the 
low percentage of educated Muslims is 
actually a (unction of the small size of 
the social strata that usually goes in 
fot education, then our whole appioach 
'o the question of Muslim educational 
backwardness and the strategy which 
has been recommended fm its ivmn- 
val wou'd have to be drastnally modi¬ 
fied. 

There is little statistical data to 
allow us to deal with these aspects 
with any great degree of certainty and 
precision. However, we may begin 
by identifying the .social strata that 
have traditionally been attracted to¬ 
wards education on the basis of his¬ 
torical as well as recent statistical 
data, assess the present size of those 
social strata and evaluate whether 
what is described as the problem of 
Muslim educational backwardness is 
actually not a problem arising out of 
large social strata among Mu'hms 
not going in for education as a pure¬ 
ly rational act rathei than out of 
some k'nd of psychological or religious 
complexes. This kind of inferential 
analysis is the only viable approach 
that can allow us to undertake the 
sfdv of Muslim problems in con¬ 
temporary India in the face of an 
almost total absence of factual or 
statistical data about them. 

Muslims in India are stratified along 
two distinct axes. The first is the 
axis of caste oi caste-like groupings 
which are based on descent and ra¬ 
cial origin and arc grouped under 
two bio.id categories called ashraf 
and ajlaf. The other is the axis of 
occupation or political power accord¬ 
ing to which at least four broad so¬ 
cial strata can be easily iden ilied. 
They are the upper class, middle 
class, lower middle class and lower 
c'ass. Even though these axes aie 
quite distinct and separate and can 
be said to have existed side by side, 


there has always been a considerable 
degree ‘ of congruence and overlap 
between them. Without going into a 
detailed discussion of the question, 
we can safely assume that the so- 
called «\hraf\ have usually belonged 
to the upper and middle classes while 
the ajlaf have constituted the lower 
middle and lower classes. Exceptions 
within each broad category pier haps 
always existed and have probably 
grown, but this would be a fair ap¬ 
proximation of Muslim social strati¬ 
fication m India. 

Education among Muslims in India, 
ns indeed almost everywhere in the 
Islamic world, has been of two diffe- 
tent kinds, lebgioux education earned 
thiough Islamic schools, usually call¬ 
ed r rnildahs or madrasahs, and secu- 
l,n education designed to picpare a 
Muslim for an occupation and adult 
role in society.” Until the intioduc- 
tion of western education in the 
lattei half of the nineteenth century 
both these kinds of education were 
earned out through the same type 
of educational institutions. A child 
who enteted the maktab or madrasah 
dining the Muslim period diopped off 
after a few years instiuction in Kora¬ 
nic reading and Muslim theological 
principles if he was only interested 
in religious education. On the other 
hand, if he was interested in secular 
learning, he continued in the same 
institution going through instruction 
in the languages and practical sub¬ 
jects. Sometimes these subject, weic 
also sought to be cultivated by the 
student through personally attaching 
himself to a teacher especially learned 
in the subject 9 Once western edu¬ 
cation was introduced in India, the 
two kinds of education came to be 
pursued in two different types of m- 
stitut ons. A child first went to a 
maktab or madrasah and thereafter 
went to a school for scculat educa¬ 
tion or pursued the burner to a point 
along with the latter. 

There i s a good deal of historical 
ev idencc to indicate that while oven 
leiigious education was much more 
restricted than has been thought to 
have been the case, siculai edneatipn 
was limited to (he upper social strata of 
the Mus’im society . 1 ' 1 For ex¬ 
ample, -venial education with 
emphasis upon Pei aan language 

and liferatur \ and the variou? 

nits such as caligtaphy which 

weie essentia! picrecjinsttes to entry 
into '.he court and the higher echelons 
c.f Mughal administration, was a rex- 
tncted preserve of the higher social 
strata. . The same was true during 
British rule, except that the content 
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of secular education then came to be 
quite different from what had tradi¬ 
tionally been the case and the social 
strata that went in for secular edu¬ 
cation during this period also became 
somewhat enlarged [sfc Robinson, 
1974]. This enlaiged social strata 
came to constitute what may be call¬ 
ed the Muslim middle class. 

There are no statistics to show 
which social strata actually cues in 
for secular education in contemporary 
India; Dut as a broad gcneialisa- 
tion, we may say that the Muslims 
who have traditionally gone in for 
education and who may be expected 
to have some attraction for it as an 
avenue to white-collar jobs aie those 
who belong to the category of mid¬ 
dle class. Others may or may not go 
In for education, but whether they 
do so or not will ultimately be deter¬ 
mined by what conciete and tangi¬ 
ble advantage they can see as accru¬ 
ing from it in terms of increasing 
their job prospects or contributing 
to their upward social mobility. 

If this formulation is correct, it 
would follow that any attempt to 
talk about Muslim educational back¬ 
wardness on the basis of a compari¬ 
son of the absolute figures of educa¬ 
tion among Muslims and o f her reli¬ 
gious communities would be quite 
misleading. One would have to ask 
whether their low representation in 
the educational sphere is actually not 
a consequence of the lather small 
size of the social stratum which has 
the gieatest attraction for education 
and within which the largest pro¬ 
portion or percentage of the educat¬ 
ed is acfualy to be found. For. if it 
were indeed to be found that the low 
percentage or proportion of educated 
among the Muslims is actually clue to 
the small size of the social stratum 
that is likely to contain the largest 
number of the educated, not only our 
explanation of the educational back¬ 
wardness among the Muslims would 
turn out to be different but even the 
strategy for enlarging the Muslim 
share in the educational sphere would 
haye to be reoriented. 

As has generally been recognised 
in the limited literature on the sub¬ 
ject, the emergence of a middle class 
in India is dated from the intinduc¬ 
tion of western education. Seal 
[1968] has demonstrated that this oc- 
ci rred first in the Presidency towns 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 
which were the first to be exposed to 
western education and wherfe the 
opportunities for employment in gov¬ 
ernment service or the professions 


Were chiefly concentrated. It was only 
later on as the British administrative 
frontier expanded further inland that 
the educated middle class emerged in 
the North-Western Frontier Provinces, 
Oudh and the Punjab. This produc¬ 
ed a distinct and significant conse- 
onence for the emergence and size of 
the Muslim middle class. 

The Presidency towns were characte- 
ii>-eil bv ,i pattern of social demo- 
giaphv where the Hindus, except for 
Bengal, were not only numerically 

preponderant but also occupied an 

advantageous position in the socio¬ 

economic system vis-a-vis the Mus¬ 
lims both in terms of their social 
situation and their orientation for the 
new employment opportunities, On 
the contrary, the Muslims belonged 

mainly to the social stratum which 

were both low or intermediate in 
terms of social position and oriented 
to occupations which did not lequire 
exposure to education to any substan¬ 
tial extent. For example, the Hindus 
in all the three Presidencies were not 
only the leading landowners but also 
constituted a class of absentee land¬ 
lords who could be expected to per¬ 
ceive the advantages of the new se¬ 
cular education. On the other hand, 
the Muslims were by and large either 
pool oi were concentrated in occupa¬ 
tions such as agriculture and trade 
which did not depend upon attain¬ 
ment of a high level of educational 
competence. 11 Therefore, the Muslims 
in the Presidenc'es did not respond 
to educational opportunities as and 
when they became available as en¬ 
thusiastically as did the Hindus. 

The situation was quite the oppo¬ 
site in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. F.ven though this region 
was educationally backward as com¬ 
pared to the Presidency areas, the 
Muslims belonged to the higher classes 
and they also enjoyed a lead in the 
educational sphere. Brass's remark¬ 
able work on the subject adduces con¬ 
clusive evidence that Muslims there 
enjoyed a distinct lead over their 
Hindu counterparts: “The figures on 
the proportions of Muslims at school 
in 1871-72 provided by the majoi 
British Provinces at the time showed 
that, in fact, Muslims were propor¬ 
tionately over-represented in compari- 
sion lo Hindus in schools and colleges 
in both the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh and that Muslims in those 
provinces were better lepresented in 
this respect than in any other province 
in British India. The Muslim 
educational drive persisted up through 
19)1, the latest date for which com¬ 


parative figures for Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims are available Although Mus¬ 
lims were behind the Hindus in gene¬ 
ral male literacy in 1881, they gradu¬ 
ally closed the gap until they were 
ahead of the Hindus by 1911 and 
significantly ahead by 1931. More 
important politically is the fact that 
male English literacy among Muslims 
was consistently higher than among 
Hindus throughout the period 1891 
and 1^31 and that the gap In their 
favour increased during this period" 
(1976 : 145). 

Fncouraging though the Muslim 
representation in the Noith-Western 
Provinces and Oudh was from the 
Muslim viewpoint, the unevenness in 
the educational response of the Mus¬ 
lims in the different provinces was 
such that it placed severe limits on 
the size of the Muslim middle class. 
Die size of the Muslim middle class 
fended to be small as compared to 
the size of the Hindu middle class. 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, who tended in¬ 
creasingly as time passed to represent 
a Muslim constituency in Indian 
political polemics, was keenly alive to 
this fact and its possible consequences. 
Opposmg the principle of recruitment 
bv merit which the Congress espous¬ 
ed, he s.ud “Think for a moment 
what would be the result if all ap¬ 
pointments were given by competi¬ 
tive examination. Over all races, not 
only Rajas of high position and the 
brave Rajputs who have not forgot¬ 
ten the swords of their ancestors, 
would be placed as ruler a Bengali 
who at the first sight of a table knife 
would crawl under his chair" (quot¬ 
ed in I.elyveld, 1979:308). Even 
though Sayv id Mimad Khan chose to 
refer also to the Rajas and Rajputs, 
his principal concern was the Muslim 
educated class and his campaign was 
designed basically to safeguard the 
advantageous position which it had 
enjoyed earlier in the administrative 
sphere. 12 

The Muslim middle class during 
British rule was extremely restricted 
in geographical spread and its size 
was hence naturally limited. Follow¬ 
ing partition, the size of the Muslim 
middle class was further depleted. 
Th?re air© no statistic* to estimate 
the extent of migration to Pakisan 
from each of the social strata among 
the Muslims. Nonetheless, we would 
not be wrong if we were to assume 
that substantial migration took place 
from amongst the Muslim middle class 
eventually resulting in a heavy reduc¬ 
tion of the size of the Muslim middle 
class in India, 1 * 
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The central argument of this paper 
has been that the explanations often 
advanced to account for the educa¬ 
tional backwardness among Muslim* 
in contemporary India are wiong as 
they rest on certain common assump¬ 
tions whose validity is open to ques¬ 
tion. The two principal assumptions 
underljing them relate to the con¬ 
ception of the Muslims as an aggre¬ 
gate and the belief that as an acti'iiy 
education <s desirable and should be 
equally appealing to all social strata 
who should be keen to take advan¬ 
tage of educational opportunities. This 
paper has tried to show that educa¬ 
tion is likely to be exploited by those 
social strata that aie oriented to em¬ 
ployment in the professions and gov¬ 
ernment service and that this social 
strata amongst the Muslims has not 
only been historically quite small but 
was further reduced in sire following 
partition when a good number of its 
membeis went over to Pakistan in 
order to cash in on the employment 
opportunities that opened up there in 
the wake of that country's establish¬ 
ment. Therefore, (he educational 
backwaidness among the Muslims is 
due not so much to then ictigious 
fanaticism 01 their acute minority 
complex, but rather because of the 
small size of the social strata whose 
members can be expected to go in for 
education as a noimu) activity. 

Under normal circumstances the 
Muslim middle class should have ex¬ 
panded in the thirty year period since 
independence as this period has seen 
a tremendous expansion of the middle 
class. This has not happend. The 
protogomsts of the view that Muslim 
educational backwaidness ownes itself 
to a process of silent and invidious 
discrimination piactiscd against the 
Muslims since independence are likely 
to attribute this to the social blockage 
experienced by the Muslim middle 
class in education and employment. 1 * 
There are no dehnitive studies which 
allow us to assess whether Muslims 
are subject to discrimination and to 
estimate the precise extent and de¬ 
gree-or level at which such discrimi¬ 
nation takes .place. Even so, we can 
assume that there exists disci imina- 
tion against Muslims. There Is no 
society anywhere in the world where 
minority communities, religious as 
well as others, are not subject to 
some discrimination. As a matter of 
fact, the Muslims will have to re¬ 
concile themselves to the fact that 
there would exist some degree of dis¬ 
crimination against them despite the 

constitutional professions of equality 

• . r > 


of opportunity. 

Experijn.ce ot other societies, how¬ 
ever, shows that the members of the 
minority communities can achieve 
what Turner [1964] calls coutest 
mobility even when they are subject 
to discrimination. The case of the 
lews in the United States at the 
beginning of this century is particu¬ 
larly instructive in this connection. 
Even though subject to deep-rooted 
social prejudice, they succeeded 
through laising their competence m 
entering the professions and white- 
co'iar employment channels and thcr- 
l>> established themselves as an im- 
poitant component of the American 
middle class Theie is no reason to 
assume that the Muslim middle class 
cannot sustain itself along the same 
line thiough raising the general level 
of competence of its members to a 
level which is well above the average 
for the country as a whole. There- 
foie, the argument that the growth of 
the Muslim middle class since Inde¬ 
pendence has been inhibited because 
of discrimination in the spheres of 
education and employment can be 
regarded only as partially persuasive 
and relevant. 

The expansion of a middle class 
whether in the country as a whole 
or within a particular community is 
ultimately contingent not so much on 
g'owth from within as on recruitment 
fiom the lower middle class.' There¬ 
fore. the question to be asked is why 
flic Muslim lower middle class has 
not tried lo enter the middle class or 
why the process of its induction into 
the middle class has been slow. For. 
the general tendency that has been 
found to be characteristic of this class 
is that the more enterprising sections 
within it who have achieved a degree 
of economic stability and are dissatis¬ 
fied with the status enjoyed by them 
usually take lo education and enter 
the rank of the salaried middle class 
in order to eain prestige. Or, occa¬ 
sionally, they take to education also 
to carry on their traditional occupa¬ 
tion with a greatci degree of efficiency 
and at a somewhat expanded scale. 
One needs to ask whether such a 
development Is not taking place among 
the Muslims or what is its magnitude. 

One would be required to under¬ 
take a detailed analysis of the gene¬ 
ral responM of the Muslim lower 
middle classes to socio-economic 
development since Independence in 
order to daal with these questions at 
all adequately. However, on the basis 
of such aft analysis attempted else¬ 
where [Ataad, 1973], we can make 


a few general observations. The first 
is that the Muslim lower middle class 
actually experienced a decline in its 
general economic condition imme¬ 
diately after Independrnef. It is only 
ouring the last decade and a half 
that the expansion in the market for 
• goods and sei vices monopolised 
by them has rendered their prospects 
bright and contributed lo their over- 
al' economic stability and prosperity. 
However, since the economic pros¬ 
perity of the members of this class 
has come from their traditional oc¬ 
cupation this has natiiially involved a 
situation where they do not find 
education particularly relevant and 
are unwilling to send their children 
foi cducafon, except perhaps for 
reasons of social prestige. 

As the economic piosperlty of the 
more enteiprising Muslim lower mid¬ 
dle class members increases, there is 
a s‘iong possibility that they may 
tend to send at least one child to 
school who may bring the necessary 
social prestige by working in the em¬ 
ployment sector while the other 
children may continue to be encou- 
i aged to engage in the traditional oc¬ 
cupation charalenstic of them. Or, it 
is also likely that for reasons of pres¬ 
tige all the children in the family 
may be exposed to a minimal degree 
of education but may eventually en¬ 
gage in the traditional occupation. 
Where ih's happens, religious educa¬ 
tion would compete keenly with se- 
ciilai education There is a strong 
possibility that due to the separation 
between, religious and secular educa¬ 
tion the children in the lower-middle 
class Muslim families mav be exposed 
in the first flush of their econo¬ 
mic prospeiity to religious edu¬ 
cation and only later they may 
lake to secular education on an in¬ 
creased scale. The process may be 
grcately facilitated, as 1 suspect it is 
already being facilitated at least in 
ceitain tiades and occupations, by the 
rise in the scale of operation of the 
economic enterprise where a minimum 
of educational competence may be an 
absolute neeessitv. 

A good many obscreets of the 
cducat onal scene among the Muslims 
have been stiuck bv the rapid rise 
in the number of traditional Islamic . 
schools {ma<ira\ah\ and maktabs) 
since Independence as well as the 
■ trone attiaclion of those who have 
experienced economic prosperity re- 
rcntlv foi religious education foi 
their children lr ’ This, is a perfectly 
understandable phenomenon. What 
rhis really implies is that the lower 
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middle classes which have experienc¬ 
ed economic prosperity in recent 
years are beginning to send their 
child'en for education, but since the 
lime they can allow the child to 
spend at school prior to reversion to 
the traditional occupation is limited, 
they send them to Islamic schools 
rathei than to secular schools. Per¬ 
haps, further use in their economic 
prosperity and aspuations for social 
prestige and social mobility may en¬ 
courage them not only to keep their 
children at school longer but also 
to send ihem to secular schools. Over 
the short run, however, secular edu¬ 
cation ioniums a casualty. 

u 

The Muslim education scenario 
outlined this far brings into shaip 
focus the question of the action need¬ 
ed to ameliorate the educational 
backwardness among the Muslims and 
to increase their representation in the 
educational sphere. As a rule, those 
who have addressed themselves to 
this question have usuallv been in¬ 
clined to take the position that adop¬ 
tion of the principle of reservation 
along the lines of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes would be an 
appropriate step for the purpose. 111 
This suggestion is a feeble echo of 
similar reverberations ' oiced at the 
turn of the century and is yet another 
indication of the earlier observation 
that Muslim political rhetoric and 
polemics has remained remarkably 
similai during the last hundred years 
or more Polemical matters apart, the 
strategy is unlikely either to be accept¬ 
able or to be particularly cieative in 
respect of enlarging the Muslim share 
in the educational sphere. 

The Muslim demand for leservation 
in educational institutions and employ¬ 
ment could be accepted by the British 
at the beginning of the century be¬ 
cause of the argument that the under¬ 
representation of Muslims in the em¬ 
ployment and educational spheres was 
largely the outcome of British policies 
As is well known, Muslims argued 
that the British attitude to the Muslim 
aristocracy after the fateful first war 
of Independence or the mumty was 
quite negative. Seeing the Muslims 
as quite hostile to their rule, the 
British had taken policy postures whose 
long-term effect was to produce a 
geneial depression in the Muslim 
situation, although the choice of this 
policy posture on the part of the 
government was also considerably 
influenced bV the emergence of Hindu 


aaaociational pressure for a policy 
shift which would be more favourable 
to Hindus.” Therefore, the Muslim 
leadership of those days could argue 
that the burden of rectifying the 
adverse effects of British policies on 
the Muslim recruitment in the educa¬ 
tional and employment fields rested 
largely with the rulers. This peculiar 
situation no longer exists. As our analy¬ 
sis has shown, the Muslim under¬ 
representation in the educational field 
is a result of certain internal develop¬ 
ments within the Muslim community 
though Muslim political polemics 
makes it out to be otherwise the case. 
Therefore, the government would 
easily be inclined to take the position 
that, unlike as in the past, it cannot 
be blamed foi the situation in which 
Muslims find themselves in the educa¬ 
tional and employment fields. Further- 
moic, even if one were to assume that 
the government recognises the Muslim 
situation and is sympathetic to their 
demand, any attempt on its part to 
apply the reseivation principle to 
Muslims is likely to produce a backlash 
uhtiM* overall social and political 
consequences could be very damaging 
and negative. 18 

Moreover, a second argument against 
reservation is that it is unlikely to be 
particularly productive of lesults. Ex¬ 
perience of the opeiation of leserva- 
tion principle both within India and 
cross culturally shows that wherever 
this has been adopted as a general 
strategy its beneficial effects have been 
limited almost exclusively to those 
social strata which are already advan¬ 
taged and do not need the additional 
support that reservation is supposed 
to provide. There is, therefore, nothing 
to warrant the assumption that the 
benefits of reservation will percolate 
down and necessarily contribute to the 
expansion of the educated class among 
the Muslims This is paiticularly rele¬ 
vant in view of what we have said 
earlier about the educational behaviour 
of the Muslim lower-middle class being 
still not quite ready to make the neces¬ 
sary investment of time, energy and 
resources in education. Therefore, if 
reservation is introduced, its principal 
beneficiaries will be onlv those Muslims 
of the better classes who are not edu¬ 
cationally depressed. 10 

Perhaps, a second and a decidedly 
better strategy would be for the com¬ 
munity to rely upon its Own internal 
resources and private initiative for 
developing educational facilities. Our 
earlier^ analysis showed that certain 
enterprising and well to do sub-strati 


among the Muslim lower middle class 
have come to enjoy a degree of econo¬ 
mic stability and are poised for what 
may be called 'educational take-off for 
reasons of prestige and status enhance¬ 
ment. At present, our analysis showed, 
the Muslims of this class are content 
to send their children to Islamic or 
traditional educational institutions 
principally because the period for 
which they are willing to spare their 
children the luxury of education is taken 
bv religious education. Possibly, religious 
education is also able to satisfy their 
need for education as the social con¬ 
text within which thev are seeking 
prestige and status enhancement is 
dominated by a predominance of reli¬ 
gious values. If the community orga¬ 
nised its own secular institutions where 
secular education is carried out side by 
side with religious education, possibly 
such institutions could lullil the twin 
tasks of ensuring religious instruction 
and building up an elementary modicum 
of secular education which may simul¬ 
taneously reduce the chasm that exists 
cuirentlv between religious and secular 
education and provide the initial 
stimulus for a more vigorous orienta¬ 
tion for secular education later on 

Muslims could learn a great deal in 
evolving ami opeiatioiialising tins 
strategy fiom the experience of the Jews 
in the United States and the Sikhs in 
India. Perhaps it would be conceded 
that both these communities are as 
deeply concerned about religious m- 
stiuction to the young as indeed are 
the Muslims However, both weie able 
to overcome the chasm between secular 
education and religious instruction 
thiough a strategy which sought to 
emphasise the significance of secular 
educatioq for the community and built 
an institutional framework where reli¬ 
gious instruction could be persued 
along with, rather than at the cost of, 
secular education. 

The peculiar educational system of 
the United States did not allow the 
running of community schools. Con¬ 
sequently, the Jews had to make use 
of the secular educational institutions 
created by the State. However, they 
created a network of Sunday schools 
which would allow religious instruc¬ 
tion, while they enrolled for secular 
education. On the other hand, the 
possibility of creation of community 
schools m India has been used by the 
Sikhs to create their own community 
schools. These schools are not restric¬ 
ted to Sikhs, but Sikh children are 
given preference in matters of admis¬ 
sion. The overall consequence of the 
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creation of these Sikh community 
schools has been threefold: first, it has 
allowed Sikhs to combine the twin goals 
of religious instruction and secular 
education. Second, it has enabled Sikh 
children to escape the trauma of having 
to switch after completion of religious 
instruction to secular education where 
they might find themselves put back 
by a few years because of poor ability 
m secular subjects including the 
administrative language. Lastly, this 
has allowed Sikhs to pursue the specific 
Sikh myth implied by religious instruc¬ 
tion along with the myth upon which 
modern secular education is founded. 

This particular strategy is not quite 
unknown m the case of Muslims. As 
a matter of fact, available evidence in¬ 
dicates that Muslims in certain parts 
of the country, especially Kerala and 
Tamil Nadu, have already taken to this 
strategy and are trying to promote 
education among Muslims through 
creation of a network of community 
schools organised and run on the line 
of state-established secular schools. 
Perhaps, an analysis of the careers of 
the alumni or graduates of such com¬ 
munity-based religious institutions 
would show more definitively how far 
and to what extent they have succeeded 
in spreading literacy and secular educa¬ 
tion and m enabling Muslim youngmen 
to take to employment, one of the few 
routes to middle class standing m 
society'. However, the impression one 
gets is that the general effects of the 
community schools in states such as 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu have been on 
the whole quite encouraging both from 
the viewpoint of increasing the educa¬ 
tional preparedness of an average Mus¬ 
lim of the middle and lower-middle class 
and enlarging the size of the educated 
among the Muslims. Over much of 
north India, unfortunately, where 
Muslims have been educationally more 
advanced traditionally, the situation has 
been stagnant and discouraging on both 
counts. Therefore, what is really 
needed is that the experience ol com¬ 
munity-based schools among the Sikhs 
as well as among Muslims in South 
India should be extended to other parts 
of India. 

Of course, any effort to translate the 
strategy outlined here would have little 
chance of success unless it is backed 
by a vigorous and active campaign that 
seeks at the Same time to stress the 
relevance of secular education for those 
that may be willing to make the neces¬ 
sary investment of time, energy and 
resources /or it as well as integrate the 
mtfthsi on&pdyi&g the Islamic or rebgi- 


mu and secular education, lslam.c 
education is based on a myth of unity 
and strength derivable from the notion 
of the brotherhood of Islam as well as 
a belief in cultural superiority, and 
Islamic schools are a symbol of this 
myth. 51 On the other hand, secular 
education is based on the myth of 
modernity, nationalism, change, pro¬ 
gress and ‘success’ for the meritorious 
individual, Islamic schools seek as cul¬ 
tural symbols to buttress the Muslims’ 
sense of unity and superiority but puts 
them at a distinctive economic dis¬ 
advantage by foreclosing the children’s 
options for social mobility. Secular 
schools equip them for greater partici¬ 
pation in a competitive society but 
erode the myths upon which Islamic 
education is founded. This naturally 
poses the serious dilemma of choice in 
favour of one or the other kind of 
school, the choice being made in favour 
of secular education in case of the 
employment-oriented Muslim middle 
class and for religious instruction in 
the case of the Muslim lower-middle 
class which sees education in less 
favourable terms because of the Option 
of reverting to the traditional occupa¬ 
tion being always open to its members. 

This dilemma is not wholly unknown 
to Muslims in contemporary India. As 
a matter of fact it had begun to haunt 
the Muslims right after the decline of 
their political power and authority. As 
a member of a class of Muslims which 
had traditionally depended upon 
administrative service, Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan was quick to see the dilemma and 
the consequence which its settlement m 
favour of religious or madrasah-tvpe 
education could lead to. Therefore, he 
had backed his entire educational 
strategy on building up an institution 

(hat would enable the Muslim educated 
classes td earn qualifications that would 
entitle them to government employ¬ 
ment while at the same time remaining 
steadfast in their cultural and religious 
heritage. Unfortunately, the entire 
social movement (tahrikl represented by 
Sayyid Ahmed Khan gradually died 
down. Perhaps, those who waste eloqu¬ 
ence crying over Muslim educational 
backwardness in contemporary India 
would do well to realise that the ulti¬ 
mate effectiveness of their eloquent 
protestations will depend on how well 
and how soon they can oromote a 
campaign that seeks to emphasise the 
goals of education to be din our duniya 
dor to. 

Notes 

1 The literature on Muslim educa¬ 
tion or educational problems in 
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i untemporary India is extremely 
limited and lacks in both analytical 
rigour aud depth of understanding. 

K 1) Shamias recent book (Shai- 
rna, 1978) is more an attempt at 
validating popular Muslim stern¬ 
ly lies and perceptions of the pro¬ 
blem rather than prevent an in¬ 
sightful analysis ol the subject 
However, the subject ol Muslim 
education and, particularly, the 
concern over Muslim educational 
backwardness and under-iepres.cn- 
tation, has formed the. theme ol a 
large laxly of lay and toumuhst.c 
writings. Casual reference to any ol 
the following works will easilv 
illustrate the point that .slutevci 
the \\liters have tried to say on 
the subject has been based on 
scry baginuntary data. Gauba 
Hannan (1976). Habib 
(1970). Husheeduddin Khun (1978) 
and Sheiwam (1979). 

2 This uigument has had a lei.g 
liistois, having been put ionyaid 
first during the early phase of the 
establishment ol British rule (see 

* lluntei, 1876). It wa.s adopted 

later on by the historians ol 
British India aud vis reitorati d 
again and ..gain m hr-loncal wnl- 
mgs until the works of heal (1908) 
and Brass 0973) showed that thi 
argument was not quite tenable 
w hi n one looked at the educational 
data m a somewhat disugreguted 
fashion. Among those who have 
piessed this aigumcnt are Shull 
1 1909), Dalwai (1989). Hussnc.n 
(1908), Kaiandikar (1908). Bang 
(1974) and Roy (1979). 

’ This explanation is implicit in » 

great deal oi sociological as well 
as journalistic writings dealing 
with the question of Muslim pio- 
orcimation with the preservation 

ol the.’r cultural identits in what 

is described as seeulai Imhi. 

1 This argument is a recurrent 

theme in much of Urdu periodical 
writings. As examples of writ 
mgs m English espousing this ex¬ 
planation of Muslim education 
backwardness in eon temporary 
India, see Gauba (197 i). Hannan 
.(1976). Habib (1970). Ha/uiddin 
Ahmed (1970) and Kashecduddin 
Khan (1978) 

3 An excellent, critical treatment of 

die various theories used to explain 
the educational backxx ardness ol 

Indian Muslims in Brilish India 
is lound m Seal (1*108) mu Ldx- 
veld (1979) 

0 All modluxation expert-, regaid’ 
education is i crucial vumble ol 
the inodci ms it ion process. Hcw- 
evei. no one seems to have ques¬ 
tioned whv education should be 
regaided as mi crucial to moderni¬ 
sation. Thus, the Education Com¬ 
mission: “If this change on a 
giand scale is to be achieved with¬ 
out violent revolution there is 
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<mc instrument and one instrument 
only, that can be used. EDUCA¬ 
TION.. Thu direct link be*ween 
education, national levelof,merit 
and prosperity which we have 
emphasised and m which we 
deeply believe exists only when 
the national system ol education is 
properly organised. . In fact, what 
is needed is a revolution in educa¬ 
tion which m turn will set m 
motion the mucli desired sot m 1 , 
economic ond cultural revolution” 
(India, Ibtrb.4-5) 

• 7 “It is piobably cultural inertia 
which still makes us see education 
in terms of the ideology of the 
school as u liberating force and as 
a means of increasing social 
mobility, even when the indiea 
tions tend to be that it is in fact 
one of the most effective means ot 
perpetuating the social pattern, as 
it both provides an apparent justi- 
lication for social inequalities and 
(?rve.s recognition to tlie cultnia 1 
heritage, that Is, to a .social gifl 
treated as n natural one”. Bour- 
dieu. 1974, pp 32 ff, passim 

8 A brief account of the characteri¬ 
stics of religious and seculai 
education among Hindus and 
Muslims m traditional India is 
found m Newman (1978). A com¬ 
petent accomit of Muslim educa¬ 
tion in India is found in Aziz 
Ahmad (1969) 


9 "As a young boy began to eirieige 
from tlu* zarumh, he would at the 
same time liegin to experience the 
competitiveness and rough and 
tumble of excitement of the world 
of men and boys. Ceremonies 
marking the steps in this transi¬ 
tion were held in the presence of 
men First came the bismiUah, 
preferably at the age of four years, 
four months, four days and even 
lour hours, when the child was 
taught the opening words of the 
Qur'an.. After going through the 
Qur an the next step was usually 
some sort of education in Persia.! 
usually with a few children in th<- 
maktab.. . The course seems to 
have been fairly standardised: 
first learning to recognise the 
letters of the Persian alphabet by 
Mgln and sound, a task essentially 
accomplished by a Muslim who 
had already done his Qur’an, then 
memorisation of passages out of 
S’adi and other Persian classical 
writers, but without translation 
Onlv after that would a child start 
wilting spending three to six 
hours a dav at painstaking caligra- 
pbv, wntten first, on dirt, then on a 
wooden slate finally on paper. 
Next a child takes up Persian com 
position, imitating models that wei^ 
often by Indian, even Hindu au¬ 
thors, in formal and informal 
correspondence, petition writing, 
old Mughal imperial proclama¬ 
tions. Shikasth shorthand, and loqm 
accounting, as well bs< the elaborate 


. ionns of polite address. Wealthier 
’■ youths had special tutors for etiquet¬ 
te, and the basic maktab education 
could also be supplemented bv 
s-tudy with a muster of caligraphy. . 
Whethei a boy decided to continue 
with his experience depended partly 

■' on the prompting he got tram his 
cldeis, but also very much on his 
own inclination or shanq for a parti- 
culai aspect ol learning. It he had 
such an inclination, he would often 
go in seaich ot an ustad, the mas¬ 
ter ut a particulai area ot know¬ 
ledge or ait, and seek to be 
accepted as his shaggird disciple” 
Lely veld 1979, pp 50-52 

10 Tbeie is u widespread impression 
that even. Muslim 'goes through 
religious education though ne mav 
not go through seculai education 
As a matter of fact, if the empha¬ 
sis on religious education often 
attributed to Islam was real, this 
is what should really happen. How- 
cvei. this has never been true anil 
is certainly not hire today. Social 
class differences have been as 
characteristic ot religious educa¬ 
tion as secular education. Every¬ 
where it is only the well-to-do 
that go .through even religions 
education. Lower Muslim castes 
and social classes did not go in 
foi religious education in the past 
noi indeed do they do so todav. As 
Seal (1968, pp 308-09) notes, "For 
ashrat, or respectable, Muslims m 
the towns, traditionally employed 
by government or in the professions 
— a class described with some ex¬ 
aggeration bv the National Muham¬ 
madan Association as totally extinct 
education took a high priority”, 


11 Seal, 1968, pp 60-61, 86. 

12 "The founders of Aligarh spoke in 
the name of all the Muslims ot 
India, but offered a programme 
designed to make contact with a 
considerably narrower group: the 
north Indian Muslims literate m 
Urdu who formed the reservoir ot 
Muslim intelligentsia and govern¬ 
ment servants’ Lelt/veld. 1979 pp 
123. 


13 The point being made here is 
largely substantiated by available 
studies: see, for instance. Davis 

(1953). Ifctiderson (1953), Ahmad 
(1975a and 1975b) 

11 This point has been implicit in 
most 'of the writings representing 
thud explanation outlined earliei. 

1" l‘ N Dhar told me several years 
ago that impression was that, while 
the number of Muslims in old 
Delhi had declined utter Independ¬ 
ence, the number ot madrasahs in 
the aiea had increased substanti¬ 
ally. Sharmas (1978) limited data 
also show the popularity of the 
madrasahs m the area of his le- 
seureh 


Hi Aside from the recent utterances 
of the Shahi Immam of Jnmina 
Maspd on the subject and tlie agita¬ 
tion launched recently by the 
lannat-ul-idi-ma-Hind for it, the 
argument was also sought to be 
pressed by Zakaua (1978) and 
Rashmluddiu Khari (1978). Zakana 
and Rosheeduddin Khan were 
close to the government foi several 
years. Even if we concede thgt the 
decline of the Muslims to which 
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they draw attention hat indeed oc¬ 
curred, that decline could not have 
occurred just in a few years. But 
during the time that they Were w 
a position to exert influence on 
the government they never raised 
this question but rather eloquently 
eulogised the secular character oi 
the Indian State. This question 
has been dealt with in a perceptive 
pieee by Engineer (1978). 

17 There is a good deal of historical 
evidence to indicate that during 
the early phase of the establish¬ 
ment of their rule the British 
thought the .Muslims were largely 
responsible for the mutiny. Con¬ 
sequently, the British inevitably 
cultivated the Hindus as a counter¬ 
poise to the Muslim opposition 
However, as the Hindus themselves 
began to appear politically trouble¬ 
some, they tilted the balance in 
favour of the Muslims. The anti- 
Muslim orientation of early British 
policy was hinted, at in several 
British writings (see Hunter, 1876) 
and has' been dealt at some length 
by Lelyveld (1979). 

18 Theie are signs that such u back¬ 
lash is already occurring against 
the Iiurijans. It could be far more 
violent against the Muslims. 

19 The argument is not that Muslims 
alone should not be given reserva¬ 
tion. My point is that in a seg¬ 
mentary society such as India, al¬ 
most any group is a minority when 
considered against the society at 
large. Furthermore, because of the 
uneven nature of economic deve¬ 
lopment during British rule, each 
community could also claim itself 
to be backward vis-u-v tv othei 
groups or communities. In such 
a situation almost every gioup 
could claim for itself the lxmefiii 
of reservation and protective dis 
crimination. Something very much 
like this is already happening. Al! 
liackvcaid classes as well as mem¬ 
bers of certain linguistic groups 
are increasingly coming to demand 
reservation. If each group's de¬ 
mand for reservation were conced¬ 
ed, what each group that regards 
itself as backward would be too 
small aside from the fact that there 
woidd be nothing left to distribute 
under the category called ‘gene¬ 
ral’. Under the circumstances, the 
reservation principle can be ap¬ 
plied only to those groups that can 
he called backwaid in an absolute 
sense such as the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes who indeed are. All 
social groups whose backwardness 
is relative in the sense that they 
are .internally considerably differ¬ 
entiated in terms of access to so¬ 
cial and economic resources can 
claim reservation only at the oort 
of freezing social inequalities anil 
differential access to those reso¬ 
urces. For, if reservation were 
really acceeded to the groups that 
are here called 'relatively back- 

■ ward’, the quota or the share of 
the resources that each gets would 


be limited and there would be no 
possibility of it ever increasing its 
share in the future. 

1 use the word ’myth' here in tne 
anthropological sense as not neces¬ 
sarily false. "The Muslim myth is 
une ol supenority (over the in¬ 
fidel in government and military 
skill. Great pride is still taken m 
victories won over a thousand 
years ago. Muslims proudly point 
out to visitors and to their own 
children the empire-budding achie¬ 
vements oi the many Muslim rulers 
who dominated northern India tor 
800 years. Overlooking the British, 
Muslims m Jalalpur make smithing 
comparisons between modem Indian 
riders and officials and those of 
the Mughals. The Muslim myth 
contains a stiand oi unity and 
strength derived from the brother¬ 
hood of Islam All men drink from 
a common gloss at weddings — in 
leal contrast lo caste-conscious 
Hindus. Aside fioni such symbolic 
acts that bung the myth alive, 
Wvevei. Muslims me divided bv 
euste and faction. Yet. they feel 
they aie strong, united and poss°.i- 
sed of a glorious history In ad¬ 
dition to these things, the myth 
involves a belief in Muslim superio¬ 
rity. The music, the poetry. 
nazakdt, and above all the polished 
speech and manners ( Uihzlb) of 
tiaditioual Muslim civilisation, epi¬ 
tomised m Nawabi Lucknow, are 
ven much the inheritance oi 
[tdulpur Muslims. Never mind 
that they are poor, that thev 
speak the village dialect of 
their Hindu neighbours, and that 
few can recite more than one or 
two famous couplets of MirzA 
Ghalib Thee feel themselves the 
heirs of this culture and the "mak- 
tab is the greatest svmbol of this 
tact”, Newman, 1976, pp 9-]0 
emphasis added. 
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Education, Employment and Land-ownership 

Role of Caste and Economic Factors 

K Sandameni 

I 

Au (rttcmpt is made in thus paper to present intra-paste and niter-caste differences in eaucaucm, 
employment and land-ownership in a milage imputation near Trivandrum in Kerala with the 
ohjertii n w examining whether these difference were )trcdominanfly influenced by caste or 
economic factors. 


THE agitations around the issue of 
‘reservations' for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes have apparently sub¬ 
sided. Though these agitations released 
rmieh heat, two relevant questions were 
not asked One, why is it that after 
three dr-cades of independence and 
plauned development wc have not been 
■able to free the Scheduled Castes. 
Scheduled Tribes and other backward 
sections of die population from the need 
for special protection? Two who among 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes and what percentage of them 
have benefited from the policy of reser¬ 
vation'’ There is yyt another important 
question which perhaps mav not elicit 
much response today That is, whether 
the special help given to the identified 
and acknowledged deprived section of 
the population has stood in the wav of 
ntliers, and if so, to what extent The 
reservation question has a polities] over¬ 
tone, and no politically ambitious per¬ 
son would find it easy to demand a 
review of the reseivation policy or to 
■say anything against it. It is not un¬ 
common to hear such statements as 

“without reservation the Scheduled 

Castes would not have got even the 
little they have got” from those who 
sympathise with the plight of the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
Though this cannot be fully denied, the 
fact that the bulk of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tnbes have not 
benefited from reservation in educa¬ 
tional institutions and employment and 
that they arc far below the advanced 
sections of the society cannot be ignored 
Tn fact, the question why they- still need 
reservation would laise a host of issues 
related to social and economic develop¬ 
ment. including education and man¬ 
power planning. 

In this paper an attempt is made to 
present intra-caste and inter-caste differ¬ 
ences in the educational, employment 
and landowning status of a village popu¬ 
lation The mam objective of the original 
study. on which this paper is based, was 
to examine what caused deprivation —, 
whether caste or economic ability. In the 
area studied it was found that it was 
mainly caused by economic disability. 


The area we studied fell withm two 
adjacent panchayats, Vizhinjam and 
Venganur. A total list of households in 
the selected area was taken from the 
Building Tax Assessment Register avail¬ 
able in the Panehayat Office After 
deleting non-residential buildings like 
schools, offices and shops the remaining 
houses were relisted. Each of these 
households was visited and .some basic 
information such as on religion, caste 
occupation, land-ownership, literacy 
level, unemployment situation, etc, was 
collected. After collecting die above in¬ 
formation, which gave a broad idea of 
the socio-economic condition of the vil¬ 
lage, the households were divided into 
stratified groups. We were interested in 
Plilay as, the numerically biggest among 
the Scheduled Castes, other Scheduled 
Castes and others and in each of these 
caste groups as agricultural labour, other 
wage labour and as following occupa¬ 
tions other than wage labour. But our 
preliminary enquiries showed that it 
would he wrong to put all non-Sehe- 
duled Castes together So the house¬ 
holds weie divided into Pnlayas(P). 
other Scheduled Castes (OSC), othei 
backward communities (OBC) and tin¬ 
iest whom we called Forward Castes 
(FC) and who m our study arou w r eie 
onk Naynrs. 

Oeciipation-wise, all households wore 
divided into agricultural labour (AL), 
other wage labour (OL) and other oc¬ 
cupations (OO). Agricultural labourers 
here arc persons engaged in operations 
connected with cultivation either in 
paddy fields of garden lands. Their 
work include ploughing and tilling, 
transplantation, weeding, harvesting, 
manuring, carrying manure and any 
other work connected with agriculture. 
Other wage lalwurers are persons work¬ 
ing on daily wage in work other than 
agriculture. Such work includes entti ig 
and slicing firewood, carpentry, bidi 
making, weaving, boiling paddy and get¬ 
ting it dehusked, other domestic work, 
assisting in hotels and shops, helping 
masons, and selling fish, etc. Other oc¬ 
cupations here include cultivation, gov¬ 
ernment or non-government service and 
trade including wholesale and retail trade 


upto petty trade in pan and tea .shops. 
Many women heads of households who 
did not have an outside employment are 
also included here. But the heterogeneity 
found m the latter was so wide that 
there again we needed further classifi¬ 
cation. As a result, all households posses¬ 
sing two and half acres and more of 
land, and those possessing only five 
cents of land and less were, picked out 
from the OBCf and FC households under 
OO category-. All these households were 
sinveyed while samples were drawn from 
the remaining -As one of the objectives 
of the study was to find out how the 
socially and economically backward 
sections could move up, all Scheduled 
Caste households who have been abb 
to take to occupations other than wage 
labour were surveyed too. Whercvei 
total households were found to lie too 
small, like FC agric-iiltinal laliour house 
holds, all such households were surve¬ 
yed. Otherwise a 20 per cent sample 
from the labour households and 10 pei 
cent sample from the other occupational 
households were taken. Systematic ran- 
d<m sampling was followed. 

It would he useful to have an idea 
of the people and communities and then 
work before we look at the findings 
Though the area comprised only ol 
1,185 households, it gave a good cross- 
section of castes and occupations neces¬ 
sary for our study. Of the total number 
of households, 239 or nearly 21 per cent 
were Scheduled Castes This is very- 
high when oompared to 8.30 per cent 
for the state. Of the 70 and odd sub- 
castes which form the Scheduled Castes 
of Kerala, the study area had only four. 
In the descending order of their 
rinnerical strength they are Pulayas, 
Parayas or Samba vas* Tandans and 
Mannans. Other Backward Communi¬ 
ties in the area are mainly Nadars and 
Ezhavas. Others are Christians, includ¬ 
ing both Protestants and Catholics, 
Muslims, carpenters, Chettiars (oil pres- 
sers), barbers (the prosperous among 
them call themselves Nayars) and 
black-smiths. Table 1 gives an idea of 
the caste-occupation categories of the 
households in the area. 

Table 1 needs ’ some explanation. 



: ”®ih*snrw» oc Households *rfo Caste-Occupation Ctiaonns 


(Per Cent) 


Oaste/Oocupations Total No of AL 

OL 

OO 


Households 


Pulavas 


185 

68.11 

7.03 

24.86 

OSC 


54 

29.63 

37.04 

33.33 

OBC 


609 

20.86 

21.67 

57.47 

FC 


317 

5.68 

4 73 

89.59 

Total 


1165 

24.64 

15.45 

59.91 

Tahoe 2. 

EhsTBmunoN 

of Scheduled Caste 

Households 

Based on 



Occupation 



Caste Groups 

No of Households 

Traditional 

Other Wage 





.Work 

Labour 

Occupation 





(Per Cent) 


Pulayas 

185 


68.11 

7.03 

24.86 

Sambavas 

26 


76.92 

_ 

23.08 

Tandans 

25 


56.00 

_ 

44.00 

MannanB 

3 


100 00 

__ 


Total 

239 


68.20 

5.44 

26.36 


While 68 per cent of Pulaya household? 
are agricultural labourers, only 21 per 
cent of OSC and 6 per cent of FC 
households come under this category 
The caSe of OSC needs some explana¬ 
tion. It is seen that 30 per cent of 
households are agricultural labour house¬ 
holds and 37 per cent come under OL 
and 33 per cent undei OO categories. 
Two of the subcastes within this group, 
viz, Tandans and Mannans. were not 
agricultural labourer castes. Tandans fol¬ 
lowed two distinct occupations A section 
of them were climbers of coconut trees, 
mainly to harvest nuts, and to a lesser 
extent to tap toddy Others were 
mainly engaged in sawing wood. These 
two sub-groups did not interchange 
work There was a kind of specialisa¬ 
tion Fiom the line of pollution, they 
were nearer to caste Hindus than 
Fulayas and Pnrayas. Mannans or 
Vannans, as they are called in some 
areas are a ‘low class of washermen’ 
who used to wash for the polluting 
castes, and for the higher castes when 
they were under pollution following 
birth, death, etc. Washing clothes was 
mainly done by women who worked 
as midwives loo. Unlike the Tandans 
and Mannans, Sumbavas were agrestic 
slaves like the Pulayas, but are numeri¬ 
cally smaller than the latter. Moreover, 
they have some othe* work like drum¬ 
ming, . wicker work and making of 
bamboo mats and palm-leaf umbrellas 
which in some records are shown as 
their primary occupation. Even now, 
the latter kind of work gives most of 
the households a regular income, though 
both Sambava men and women from 
poor households work as agricultural 
labourers when there is work. The 
nearly 30 per cent of OSC households 
given above as agricultural labour are 
Sambavas. A common notion that many 
anetnploye^ poor drift into the cate- 


gory of agricultural labour is not cor¬ 
rect. Pulayas and Sambavas have gene¬ 
rations of experience in tilling and 
easing for the soil Nadars, Izhavas and 
Nayars have had experience too as tillers 
and cultivators Hence it is not sur¬ 
prising that there were no Tandan or 
Mannan agricultural labourers. Similarly 
ceasing to be agricultural labour is also 
difficult as we 'have seen in the case 
of Pulavas. With some level of educa¬ 
tional attainment, they tiy to get 
into government service as peons, 
sweepers, etc. Working ns helpers to 
masons is another form of Wage labour 
that Pulayas have taken to in small 
numliers in our study area. On the 
whole the options for the poor and ill- 
educated are so limited that most of 
them stick to their ‘tiaditional’ work, 
as is clear from Table 2. 

Taking all Scheduled Castes together, 
68 per cent still follow the traditional 
occupations. It is evident that limited 
economic development and insufficient 
opportunities impede mobility of the kind 
where people can take up wage-labour 
either in factoiies, shops, trade, trans¬ 
port and other establishments. It can¬ 
not he said that all OBC and FC 
families have succeeded in getting 
away from traditional work and way 
of life. The pooi among them remain 
in their traditional work wherever 
such work is available, while the 
successful people have moved un to 
more remunerative work. Nadars and 
Izhavas are the numerically strong 
castes among the OBC m the area. 
Cultivation and toddy tapping were 
their traditional work. Izhavas are 
also weavers. Even though toddy tapping 
was not common (Trivandrum district 
was dry for a long time), cultivation and 
weaving continue to lie the mainstay of 
many of these households. Ilia poorer 
among them work as agricultural workers 


and offer themselves sf beadloqd 
workers, *or weavers working on daily 
wages. Other Backward Communities, 
of which, many households continue m 
traditional work, are carpenters and 
smiths. There are also some Chettiur 
households which aie connected with oil 
pressing, coconut trade, etc. Muslims 
are mainly engaged in fishing and fish 
trade. Christians do not have a tradi¬ 
tional occupation. We came cioss culti¬ 
vators, teachers, traders and pastors. 

Nayars who are the forward castes 
in the area were traditionally cultivators 
and some among them continue to be 
so. Moro land, in terms of acreage as 
well as size of holdings, is in their 
hands. Some of the most well-to-do 
households in the area belong to them. 
But the social and economic develop¬ 
ments during the last five or six decades 
have had their adverse effects on many 
Nayar households. As a result, men and 
women with insufficient land, income 
and no work and dilapidated houses 
which might once have sheltered a joint 
family are not difficult to find among 
Nayars. though their number is relatively 
small. 

How do these people fare as fax as 
present resource endowments are con¬ 
cerned P Does education play the role 
of a leveller? Our data indicate the 
contrary. Though voluminous data were 
collected on the state of literacy and 
levels of education during the survey 
we are presenting here only two tables 
to show the major findings. In the origi¬ 
nal repoit, literacy and educational 
data were collected for parents separa¬ 
tely and here also they were divided 
into two age-groups, viz , 50 years and 
above and 25 to 49 years. The idea in 
doing this was to see whether the 
younger parents have attained higher 
educational levels. If we look at the 
grand total, the percentage of illiterate 
parents, both male and female, has 
fallen. Women have improved their 
position. Yet the fact that then- are 30 
per cent illiterate mothers in the younger 
age group as against 50 per cent in the 
older generation is disturbing. In both 
the generations and for both the sexes 
the pei rentage figures at primary and 
middle school levels aie quite high. The 
percentage of male parents with educa¬ 
tion beyond the school level (this 
included highei education at college level 
and/or certificate, diploma and all voca¬ 
tional tunning) has fallen tiom 12.39 
to 6.62. The proportion for female 
parents on the other hand has moved 
from 2 42 per cent to 5.33 per cent. In 
the age group 25 to 49, both men and 
women under PAL households find place 
at this educational level. The percent¬ 
age of POO with education beyond 



school has gone up significant))' for both 
the sexes lleic it has to be iHuemhered 
that liteiacv ant) even primary educa- 
tion reached the Pulavas fifty to sixty 
years bark As a result, many patents 
in the 'ulxivc 50 years' age gioup have 
prhnaiv 01 noddle school level of 
education. But at that tune a flarijan 
or untouchable with .smne level of 
education could get at least a peons 
job and we do not find ngrieultmnl 
Inborn ers with higl er edueation in the 
older age group. On the other hand, a 
few among the voungei AI, parents 
have studied upto pre-degree level it 
college, 1 

Table 3 gives a eleaior picture of 
the educational status of men and 
women othei than parents and between 
the age group 16 and 30. Here the 
levels given are illiterate, upto primary 
middle school, upto high school, high 
school passed, training or college after 
school, and post-graduate level Illi 
teraey is low oven among the lower 
socio-economic categories. The highest 
percentage for almost all the socio¬ 
economic categones is at the pnmarv, 
middle school level It has to he 
noticed that some from all categories 
have reached higher levels of educa¬ 
tion though there is significant dif¬ 
ference in theit numbers. Another 
important point is that women do not 
lag behind. In fact their performance 
is better in many cases. At post¬ 
graduate level women have a peicent- 
age of 4.67 as against 1.82 for men. 
From the AI, households only one 
woman has reached the post-graduate 
level. So is the ease with Pulayas and 
OSC OO households There is no doubt 
that women and men of the OO house¬ 
holds are able to make better use of 
the educational facilities offered in the 
area. But it is equally important to 
note that hoih women and mpn of the 
labour households do not k<Tp aw.n 
from those opportunities Peihaps cn- 
cumstances compel them to diop out 
at an earls stage 

Many studies have observed the poor 
perfoimance of the poor and socially’ 
backward children in the matter ot 
education It is no wonder that a child 
of a Scheduled Caste agiicultural 
lahout household, who has not enough 
food, clothing or a proper place to sit 
and study, nothing to lead, not even 
a keiosene lamp, and no one to help 
at home does badly at school Free 
food, books, dress and even stipends 
given to poor children, especially Sche¬ 
duled C.iste children, may keep then, 
in school lor some years, but they do 
not encourage the. majority to make 
good use of schooling. The grand¬ 
parents of many Scheduled Caste 


children got the right to enter school 
after a hitter fight. But as something 
denied to them, theie was a challenge 
in fighting lor it. Many of those early 
entrants were agrestic slaves and had 
harsher realities to face at home and 
found the struggles to enter school 
exciting Today there is no need for 
such fight, lint education itself is 
uninteresting to most children. We felt 
that the free food distributed at 
schcxil — some kind of porridge or 
ujmui — did not do much to attract 
children to school or studies. 2 

Another important reason for the 
poor ehildien’s poor performance in 
education is their inability to get 
specially-paid coaching All along the 
load fiom Trivandrum to Venganur, 
one can sec big udveitisenicnts of ‘tuto¬ 
rial* schools and colleges. On both sides 
of Venganui High School, there are 
these coaching institutions. All patents 
who are keen about their childicn's edu¬ 
cation send them to these coaching places. 
The presence of these institutions and 
the help they give to students, are not 
unknown to the poor parents. But the 
absence ot a regulai income fiom 
yy loch five oi ten mpees per child can 
tic spared as wed the unccitamty about 
employment aftei school picvent these 
p.uents from the extra expenditure for 
their chikhen’s cducati in. Sti'l we 
found that 11 pei cent ot PA I, house¬ 
holds ami 15 per cent o' POL House¬ 
holds sent at least one child to the 
tutorial sehixils The corresponding 
figutes lor FCAL and FCOL were 13 
and 46 pel cent. In the ease 1 ot 1*00, 
0.5000 and FOOO (25 acres) the 
percentages \yeie 39, 64 and 654. Some 
of the veiy well-to-do households 
an anger! pi i vale tuitions at home foi 
their wauls The.se coaching places 
have come to occupy such an inevitable 
place that an intelligent and aleit 
observer in the locality caustically re- 
rnaiked “the government has no right 
to claim that they have made educa¬ 
tion fiee If I want to give any worth- 
yvhile grounding m education to my 
chilclien, I have to send them to a 
tutorial school" 3 

The unevenness in educational attain¬ 
ments by the diffeient socio-economic 
groups becomes sharper when it reaches 
the employment stage as is seen in 
Table 4 Tlit* figures in this table 
show the educational and employment 
status ot men and women between the 
ages of 16 and 55. Though three is 
wide gap in the percentages of men 
and yvomen who have passed SSLC or 
above in the labour and non-labour 
households, it has to be noted that all 
categories have some persons who have 
achieved" that level. There are two 


other points to be rioted. One, the per¬ 
centages vary more widely between 
occupational categories than between 
castes. For example, a PAL household 
i; much nearer to a FCAL household 
than a POO household. Women in the 
less well-to-do among the upper castes 
aie more baekwaid in the matter ot 
educational attainment (us can he sc eo 
in the OO households with less than 5 
cents) than women in the other cate¬ 
gories, reiterating the importance of 
economic stability in determining one’s 
ability to make good use of education. 
This was clearly observed in the case 
of poor Nadar households xvho-are both 
backxyard and orthodox as lar as girls’ 
edueation is concerned, while econo¬ 
mically well off households do not 
appear to suffer from any inhibitions in 
the matter. 

The picture becomes still g’oomier 
when it comes to employment. Data 
given heie relate to men and women 
with regular employment. They are 
again divided into those who have edu¬ 
cational qualification upto SSI.C at 
least, and those with oi without (hat 
level of education. The sudden fall as 
far as the lahom households aie con¬ 
cerned has to he specially noted. OBC 
and OSC poisons of lalxmr households 
find almost no place in the employment 
columns Nearly ,50 per cent of men 
and 75 pei cent of women xxith educa¬ 
tional qualifications aie unemployed 
But some from all caste categories in 
the OO households have been able to 
secure some regular employment. The 
only exception is the I-'C households 
yyith less than 5 cents of land These 
households belonging to Nayais aie 
noai -destitutes and then situation i; very 
pathetic Once again, this shows that a 
minimum economic stability is a pre¬ 
condition for making further mipiove- 
ment. The data make it clear that the 
initial weakness ot the labour house¬ 
holds stands in the wav of their ability 
to secure regular employment which Is 
highly wanted by them This is so in 
spite of the many guaiantees to the 
weaker sections’. The data also prove 
that the poor Scheduled Caste house¬ 
holds have not benefited much from the 
reseivation policy. Among the Scheduled 
Cash's, I’ulayas have fared much better 
than the others Ability to secure em¬ 
ployment is not only unequal between 
lalxmr and OO households hut also 
between men and women in each cate¬ 
gory. The only person to get a post¬ 
graduate degree from among the AL 
households is a Nayar girl and she has 
not succeeded in getting a job. Nearly 
12 per cent of Pulaya AL women have 
educational qualifications and none of 
them .are employed. Unfortunately* the 



fact that then is widespread unemploy¬ 
ment among , alf socio-economic groups 
and that unemployment hits the econo¬ 
mically weaker more has not gained 
.sufficient publicity to reach the popular 
awareness level. And it is difficult so 
long as we are functioning within limited 
lob opportunities, and growing unemploy¬ 
ment. The ordinary person is made to 
believe that without 'contact'it is difficult 
to get jobs. Since the present policies do 
not bring the unemployed togethei, the 
chances of lighting the real issue aie 
limited. 

While the above description is about 
the uneven nature of educational and 
employment attainments, have other 
resources been more equitably distri¬ 
buted between the various socio¬ 
economic categories? I.ot us take the 
case of land Table r > gives the total, 
per household and per head ownership 
of dry land and paddy field separately. 
Paddy lands arc practically not 
owned by laboui households. The only 
exceptions aie a few Njyai households 
which had inherited small plots in m 
the family proper ty and Pulaya OL 
which owns 21 cents of paddy lands 
While the laboui households li-gcthci 
• ivy ii 1-itl cents of paddy lands, the OO 
households together own 27 actes and 
22 cents of paddv land,. The situation 
is slightly bettci for the labour house¬ 
holds as fai as diy lands aie concern¬ 
ed But there also the dispanty between 
the economic categories is voiv wide. 
While the labour households lordlier 
own 22 acres, the OO households 
own 204 acres While the average per 
household land ownership for Pulava 
AL is 7 cents, n is 411 cents for the 
PC OO household above 2! acres. 
Land ownership status is made much 
clearer in Table 6 where the size 
distribution of land owned by the 
various socio-economic categories is 
given. Neailv 8 per cent of AL house¬ 
holds compnsing 17 per cent each of 
I’ulaya and OSC households aie land¬ 
less. In the case of OL it is around 7 
per cent each of Pulava and OBC 
households which are landless. The 
average ownership of ncaily 41) per 
cent of AL households and 47 per cent 
of OL households falls between six 
and fifteen cents. Foi the total hou.e- 
holds. too, the highest per cent of 
households (27.98) falls under the 
ownership size six to fifteen cents. 
None of the labour holscbolds come 
under the size above one acre. The 
ownership of such lands is restricted 
to the OO households. The OO house¬ 
holds together own 91 per cent of the 
land, and the share of the households 
above 2\ acres come to 64.41) per cent 
of the total area. Thus the principal 
form of asset also has failed to help 


the poor, including the agricultural 
labourers who for generations have 
tilled and cared for land owned by 
others. The land reforms with their 
series of amendments and beneficiary 
clauses have not helped them become 
economically stronger. 

This micro study ot a small area in 
Kerala, besides reiterating the findings 
of several othei studies including the 
NSSO reports, has another point to 
make. Education and schools to Ven- 
ganur are not a post-independence 
phenomena. Right in front of Vcnga- 
nur bus stop, there r, the Vengumu 
Boys High School which was started 
in 1920. Till recently it was a co¬ 
educational school Now there are 
separate schools for boys and girls. But 
neither this nor other primary schools 
in the area were opened to untouchable 
children. Like elsewhere, those child¬ 
ren weie haired from coming near the 
schools. However, this aiea is also the 
birth place of Ayyankah (1863-1941), 
the tallest Pulava leader in Tiavanceie. 
Born in a poor agrestic slave family at 
a time when untouchable tastes could 
not even walk along public roads, he 
never got the opportunity to go to 
school. He could hardlv write his 
name But his life turned out to be a 
relentless struggle against the discrimi¬ 
nations and injustices practised towards 
people like him It is not known to 
many that he oigamsed the first agn- 
c nil ill al vvoikeis’ .stnke, not for mci ras¬ 
ed wages ot for better working condi¬ 
tions. but to piess the landlords and the 
Government to allow untouchable- 
children admission to schools. Dunng 
this period of stiugglc Avynnkali 
opened a primalv school for the un¬ 
touchable children It was also these 
struggles that inspired and encouiafied 
many to take to learning which had 
been foibidden to them It was seen 
earlier that only 26 per cent of 
Scheduled Caste households have 
taken to othei occupations. Foi 73 
per cent of these households initial 
molnhtv hum traditional work and 
low status came during the thirties 
Among the generation that benefited 
fiom Avvunkah's struggles these are 
retired peons ami teachers. A Pulava 
Sansknt teacher is a well respected eldei 
ol the aica There are women teachers 
too of that generation. Scheduled castes 
in Venganur have proved that spread 
of literacy and education need not be 
a long drawn-out process. There are 
many post-graduate grand childien to 
illiterate grandparents. Without doubt 
this is due to the early struggles and 
the spirit behind them and m t as a 
result of reservation policies. 1 

It may not be possible to scrap reser¬ 
vations for the Scheduled Castes and 


Scheduled Tribes all of a sudden. But 
acknowledgement that the policy of 
reservation has not really benefited 
them calls for a search for other vvys 
and means of freeing the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes from tncir dis 
advantages This requires a total re¬ 
vitalising of the education system, 
lessening and levelling inequalities as an 
m-built function of education, fresh 
manpower planning and creation of 
sufficient johs to absorb all. The pre¬ 
sent reservation policy which cieates 
animosity between the jxroi belonging 
to different communities and castes and 
creates disharmony in society will only 
keep them divded and that will stall 
demands of this kind coming up. The 
efforts at planned development cf the 
country should have as us locus the 
human being. That will release actions 
against both privileges which a sec¬ 
tion ol the society enjoys and injustices 
which others suffer. 

Notes 

|The data presented in this papei ai ■ 
item a bigger study which is soon to be 
published under the title “Divided 
Pool”. The field woik was conducted 
in an area some twenty kilometres 
south ol Tiivandnini m Kerala between 
Ink and November 1976. Other ipports 
and articles pioyc that the situation all 
ovei tlie count)y is almost the .same.] 

1 In a ^urient study on women and 
rice cultivation which wc are 
conducting, yvo found rnanv more 
agricultuial labourois >n kultanad, 
Alleppev, who have studies upto 
High School classes and even up 
to the Pic-Degree h-vel in colleges. 

2 Free tood distnbution has become 
pan of welfare pi‘'grammes meant 
foi weaker sections, and it is given 
to expectant arid musing mothers too 
apart from school children Watch¬ 
ing rbe whole process of rooking 
and distribution, 1 felt that this 
leedin; of a section ot children 
was exhibiting their deprivation 
in front of sitheis When these 
children are crow Jed into a shed, 
other well-to-do children iush 
home or eat food brought irom 
home. The poor children eo back 
aftei school to hunger and dark¬ 
ness 1 felt that common feeding 
of all children, and more of com¬ 
mon activities like games, music 
and drama, and Uher competi¬ 
tions meant for the participation 
of bigger groups would mike the 
school more attractive and gene¬ 
rate a sense of att iclunent and 
commonness in children. 

3 There is need lor a tho:ouch study 
into the tutorial institutions, their 
functioning and the.r impact both 
on the education system and on 
students’ performance in Kerala. 

4 A stmrlai studv is in Venganur 
was undertaken in Akhthethaia in 
Palgh.it clis*net and the situation 
of Scheduled Castes was fund to 
be fai more backward there in 
terms of education, employment 
and assets. 
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DISCUSSION 


* 


How Poor Are We? 

H K Paranjape 


THERE was a kind of *)ugalbundi' 
programme in economics at Pune the 
other day. It happened like this. 
When V M Dandekar delivered his 
Kale Memorial Lecture recently, one 
of the mam critics to whom he was 
replying, P V Sukhatme, was present. 
It was suggested hy a number of 
interested poisons at the conclusion of 
that lecture that Sukhatme should give 
his reply in a similar academic forum. 
This was agreed to and a discussion 
was oiganised at the Indian Institute 
ot Education Attended by a large 
number of students and researchers m 
the fields of economics, statistics, 
biometry and various other disciplines, 
it became an academic event. There 
was keen interest m listening to 
both the tnam participants As A K 
Kamath who was in the Chair put it 
at the end, the debate remained in¬ 
conclusive, and may perhaps remain 
so for quite some tune. Dandekar's 
statement has already been published m 
these columns (July 25, 198J) Sukhatme's 
reply (August 8, 1981) essentially does 
not go much beyond what he had 
stated in 1978 (“Assessment of Ade¬ 
quacy of Diets at Diffetent Income 
Levels", EPW, Special Number, August 
1978) 

Beginning with the point that the 
areroee nutritional lequucmcnts as 
woiked out by the FAO cannot be 
taken as the minimum nutritional 
requirement for working out a poverty 
measuie, as one half of the properly- 
fed persons are bound to be below the 
average, Sukhatme again emphasised 
that in lonsideimg this problem int“r- 
individiiai and intra-mdividual varia¬ 
tions should not be ignoied. He gave 
vauous arguments based on the work, 
that he and many others have been 
doing in this held, and pointed out 
that the studies indicate that "a 
healthy active man engaged in mode¬ 
rate level of activity lives on a range 
of intakes which can be placed bet¬ 
ween 1.900 and 3,900 caloues." He 
gave the example of the fasting glucose 
level in the blood of a healthy person 
and stated that the standard of refer¬ 
ence both in glucose level and energy 
balance is “homeostatic range and not 
the average”, Fiom there he went on 
to suggest that the lower limit of 1,900 
calories should be accepted as the 
criterion to classify an individual as 


undeinourished. After putting forward 
the statistical reasoning behind his 
argument, he furthci referred to cci- 
tain studies which show that not even 
3 pet cent of the total children out of 
nne thousand children examined in 
New Guinea were found clinically 
undernourished against 50 pei cent 
based on the companson of the intake 
with average requirement". He also 
mentioned other studies including a 
ucent study in Keiula showing that 
“a healthy active woman there has a 
level of intake ot only about J,300 to 
1,400 calottes a day which is much less 
than the piescnbed allowance and yet 
she has a level of health and activity on 
pai with northern women eating much 
more". He thus stated that Kerala 
provides an illustration of "how lood 
is used with gi eater efficiency at the 
low (*i end ol the homeostutu range”. 
He also referred to the evidence le- 
ported by Edmundson "to show how 
a low intake gioup of individuals of 
the \ume build living on 2,500 calories 
spent mini and yet both gioups 
carried out the same tasks". He men¬ 
tioned that it was not possible to give 
moie evidence m the course ol the 
particular discussion. 

While one has to wait for a fuller 
treatment of the whole subject which 
Sukhatme will undoubtedly present in 
the neai future, some comments on 
the state of the debate as it stands 
today may not be inappropriate. 

Though Sukhatme does not refer to 
this point, one may assume that he 
does not question the initial point 
empha.uscd by Dandckui, vtz, that loi 
any measurement of poverty, what is 
necessary is to woik out a level of 
income (or expenditure) which would 
signify a cutoff point for distinguishing 
between the poor and the nonpoor. 
Dandekar laid special emphasis on this 
in his oral presentation, pointing out 
that the particular level of nutrition 
was only taken as a criterion by which 
to judge a particular expenditure group 
as poor The point was not that 
everyone above that expenditure group 
was properly nourished and everyone 
below undernourished. In fact, there 
were households both in the higher 
and the lower deciles which showed 
better or poorer management of their 
resources, aticl these were properly 
nourished, over-nourished or under¬ 


nourished. The point was that, with 
80 per cent expenditure on food, a 
particular household category was 
alone capable of obtaining nutrition at 
the level of 2,750 calories per consump¬ 
tion unit per day and no more. The 
nutrition level thus merely provided a 
basis to determine what could be con¬ 
sidered as the minimum consumption 
necessary for defining the poverty line. 

Two comments arise in this con¬ 
nection. Firstly, is it only nutrition 
which is important? Are not other 
items ot consumption ot equal sign* 
fieanee? In tuit. VKRV Rao as well 
as Sukhatme raise this point. The ohly 
answer can be that once one goes out 
of the actual observed behaviour such 
as 80 per cent of resources spent on 
food, the composition of the particular 
basket which could be considered 
appropriate would itself be a subiect of 
special discussion. Secondly, and 
somewhat related to the above, is the 
question whether the nutritional level 
can stand by itself or, in order to be 
effective in terms of energy output, it 
will not have to be accompanied by 
other essential consumption such as 
pure drinking watei, sanitation and a 
minimum level of health. Sukhatme 
docs mention this point It is not 
however clear whether he would like 
these items to be treated together with 
nutrition as a package and make this 
package the basis for working out a 
measure of poverty. It is quite clear 
that much moie work needs to be 
done in respect of all these points 
and the piesent state of the debate is 
rudimentary 

The main argument however is 
about whether the assumption that a 
diet which gives an output of 2,750 
calories of energy is to be taken as the 
criterion foi deciding the essential 
minimum requirements when defining 
poverty. In this context, it is neces¬ 
sary to keep tn view the basis of the 
figure 2,750, It may be noted that this 
tigure has been adjusted for Asian 
conditions from the energy require¬ 
ment as worked out by the FAO for 
what they considered to be the refer¬ 
ence man with defined characteristics 
relating to age, weight, status of health 
and the kind of activity that he is 
employed in. It is clear that when this 
is worked out as the energy need of 
the average healthy person, some in* 
dividuals may be expected to need less 
and o the is more, but in a group these 
surpluses and deficits would cancel 
each other out. Leaving aside various 
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detailed statistical arguments, an 
essential question which may be raised 
is whether there* is any specific evidence 
to suggest or reason to think that the 
average requirement of a consumption 
unit in a household is likely lo be very 
different frojn the average requucment 
of a population? If anything, especially 
when we are dealing with lower income 
groups, the requirement in terms of 
activity is likely to be moie, as theie 
are likely to be more individuals under¬ 
taking more than moderate activity 
among them. But leaving this aspect 
aside, is there any reason to assume 
that the average of a household will 
necessarily be different from that ol 
the population? 

The main point emphasised by 
Sukhatme is rhat various studies indi¬ 
cate that a large \anation in the nutri¬ 
tion input-energy output relationship 
is possible without detriment to health 
1'iom the icferences given by him to 
i annus studies, all one can say at this 
stage is that the point does not appear 
k> be proved. To take the analogy of 
glucose level given by him, while it is 
known that even if a person shows a 
fasting glucose level of 60 thioughout 
his life, it will not lie considered as 
indicating anything wrong with him; 
but can one say the same with adequate 
pi oof about the lower limit oi nutrition 
<1.900 calories) indicated by Sukhatme? 
This particular question was actually 
niised during the discussion and was 
not answciod The question is not 
whethei such low nutrition would 
necessarily affect either body weight 
hi work output ovei a short time, lint 
whcthci a diet at this minimum level 
i ,111 he considered adequate over u whole 
life time without detriment not only 
to health but to work output, existing 
uni potential Sukhatme referred to 
ihe situation in Kerala. One cannot 
comment on this in detail without 
looking at the particular study which 
he is relying on. Is it quite clear how¬ 
ever that, if the nutrition available to 
the Kerala individuals was higher ovei 
■i long period, their energy output 
would not be higher? A light hearted 
comment made during the discussion 
was that at least labour contractois do 
not appear to accept Sukhatme’s con¬ 
clusion; they are likely to prefer bettei 
fed and larger sized workers from the 
northern states or even from Andhra 
or Karnataka to those from Kerala for 
physical work. 

The question whether inadequate 
food consumption would not affect 
work efficiency has been-under discus¬ 
sion for quite some time. References 


have been given to war tune ob.wrvn- 
tions. In Germany, the starvation 
experiment in the United States, railway 
construction in Africa, and some pub¬ 
lic toad programmes 1 etc. It has also 
been pointed out that “limited growth 
may represent successful physical and 
metabolic adaptation to inadequate 
nutution but it may only be achieved 
at a social cost that is unacceptable in 
today's world" Also that differences 
in body size may be due to nutntional 
and other environmental factors and 
those cannot bo conclusive. 3 The 
human bods may- adjust itself to lowei 
energy intake, but this mav be done 
bs the adaptation of the bods to 
iMstoncc and work at it losvei level 
Gopalan has pointed out that adapta¬ 
tion to low calory and low protein 
intake may involve an adjustment on 
the part of the organism which enables 
it to survive even though, in this pio- 
(■(•‘•s some degree of functional com¬ 
petence may be sacrificed. In such 
situations, the individual may be able to 
ineej his occupational and social 
requirements as they exist undei this 
condition But this cannot be con¬ 
sidered as ensuring that cithei the 
individuals or the communities to 
which they belong aie “in a state of 
optimal functional efficiency which 
would oermir the full expression of 
rheir genetic potential. Adaptation of 
this kind can only pcrpetuati the 
status quo of poor communities It 
cannot lead to their development and 
pi ogress, and is therefore undesirable. 3 
The question of giowth retardation due 
to low nutrition has been raised in 
this context. The question is raised as 
to whether populations with stunted 
stature and low weight are in fact at 
a disadvantage from the point of view 
of work output and physical stamina 
There are indications of a direct coi- 
relation between productivity and body 
weight. 1 

Various references are also available 
regarding studies which suggest a 
sliong hypothesis that less nutrition 
retards physical growth, and that small 
stature and low productivity can be 
significantly due to the poor nutrition 
in a number of developing countries ' 

In the face of all these possibilities, 
one wonders whether Sukhatme is not 
being overdogmatic in asserting that, 
even on the basis of the data available 
upto now. it would be safe to take a 
diet giving 1.900 calories as the mini¬ 
mum essential ior delineating poverty'-* 
As he points out. such a change will 
automatically eliminate a substantial 
proportion from those who are at pre¬ 


sent treated as poor. 

Will this be really correct? Is it 
possible to say that a diet giving 1,90(1 
calories per consumption unit on a 
continuing basis would be adequate not 
only to sustain Indians in good state ol 
health and work output but would 
also enable them to realise fullv then 
potentials of productivity in various 
senses of the term? 

The danger of pursuing this line of 
argument without adequate nrool aie 
obvious Asok Mitra has pointed out 
how governments are quit* hu|>p\ t i 
solve problems merely bv icdcbnina 
parameters/' A low level of nutntion 
may well lead to adjustment of the 
organism through a smallei statute 
and a low level of activity. But such 
adaptation may lead to “excessive doci- 
litv respect lot age and tradition ami 
unwillingness to question the establish¬ 
ed order .of things". As Mitia furthei 
suggests, “it is quite possible that il 
calories-protem intake were increased 
among the LDCs (and this has happen¬ 
ed among the Punjab and Hatvana of 
India), the people would become as 
restless, innovative, migratory , and 
colonistic as any northern European 
nation'Would not the government 
be quite happy to forget about such 
potentialities and accept Sukhatmc's 
approach to redefine poverty? 

The danger that we mav soon lie 
facing an attempt bv the Government 
of India to abolish poverty by redefin¬ 
ing it is not an imaginary one The 
government has apparently already set 
up a working group to evolve a new 
indexing system to measure the qualitv 
of life, this being treated as a bettei 
index of growth than GNP/ It has 
been said that the Prime Mimstei has 
written that though GNP has increased 
with each Plan, more and more people 
have been pushed below the poverty 
line It is possible that in such .in 
effort at finding measures which will 
establish that the anti-povertv pro¬ 
gramme has significantly succeeded, 
Siiklubm's hypothesis may conic in 
very handy. This is not certamlv his 
intention But in pressing the use of 
a hypothesis which docs not seem to 
be at least as yet adequateli supported 
bv studies, Sukhatme mav unwittingly 
lend his ideas to such misuse 

Looking at the way the i ill mg 
classes in India have been content to 
deal only very superficially with basic- 
problems and persistently try to pull 
wool ovei the eves of the common 
people, an attempt to create an illu¬ 
sion that significant success has been 
achieved itl eradicating poverty so as 
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to score a major propaganda point 
and obtain voter support is not un¬ 
likely. Behaving as if major transfor¬ 
mations can be brought about by hat, 
without adequate preparation or eflort. 
and without readiness on the part of 
the luling class to pay the necessary 
nets lor the change, is not unusual 
in India. It was thought that a giant 
step had been taken by piovidmg for 
abolition of untouchability in the 
Constitution even though very little 
has been achieved in that direction 
since then. It was claimed that the per¬ 
nicious practice of bonded labour was 
abolished by issuing appropriate 
ordeis during the Emergency and car- 
tying out propaganda that bonded 
laboui had been set free. Following the 
same hynocntical approach, it will 
not be difficult for the government to 
get poverty abolished by law - we 
may well soon have an Abolition of 
Poverty Act under which any one who 
insists of claiming that he is poor 
could be punished! Efforts made dur¬ 
ing the Emergency and also more re¬ 
cently to solve the problem of slums 
and slum dwellers in metropolitan 
areas by compulsorily shifting the 
dwellers to distant places irrespective 
of the costs to them in terms of human 
sufTcnng suggest that the ruling circles 
may well think of some cheap and 
superficial method to put the facts of 
poverty beyond sight so that their con- 
-i leiiee unil then nice living an- not dis¬ 
turbed bv these inconvenient Himmlers 

Sukhatme thinks that bv having a 
measures of poverty which, accoidmg 
to him, shows that the number of those 
below the poverty line is much largei 
than what it actually leads to wiong 
priorities in public policy. The less 
poor among those shown as below the 
poverty line will secure an undue shaie 
in the benefits of various amelioration 
progiammes, and the real poor will 
continue to suffer Nutritional improve¬ 
ment may receive undue importance 
while other equally or more important 
mcasuies like the suoply of bettei 
guality drinking water or improvemen* 
in sanitary facilities may he neglected 
These are some of the giounds on 
which Sukhatme specially advocates 
the importance of adopting his cntc- 
i ion 

While one cannot hut see the very 
genuine concetti for the really pom 
.and for appropriate public policies be¬ 
hind Sukhatme’s reasoning, it js not 
clear that the possible deviations in 
public policy which he mentions 
necessarily follow from a particulai 
criterion of defining the poor. No one 


denies that among those who are be¬ 
low the poverty line, a distinction can 
stiH be made between the more and 
the less pour, and there is no lenson 
why aim-horativc progiammes should 
not be so devised as to give priority 
to the more poor. The use of a parti¬ 
cular level of nutrition as a criterion 
to measuie poverty has nothing to do 
with the priorities to be observed in 
programmes relating to nutrition as 
compared to others It may well be 
that when it is a choice between a 
little mole nutrition and u little 
better supply <>1 drinking watei the 
lattei may be considered more impoitant 
even d the uutntion level is still 
below what is considered essential 
One does not therefon quite see 
why Sukhatme thinks that there aic 
semms considerations ol public jHilicv 
involved in supporting his criterion 
rathei than others. 

Moieovcr, as long as we are dealing 
with a situation like in India where 
many people do not have the possibi¬ 
lity of choosing the level of nutrition 
which they would like to have, to 
advocate a not really proven hypothesis 
about the appropriate minimum level 
of nutrition to guide not only poverty 
measuiement but also public policy 
can pose many dangers The capacity 
of human organisms to adapt themsel¬ 
ves to whatever level of nutrition is 
available may be wide-ranging, but 
this niav still leave a large gap bet¬ 
ween the full genetic potential ol van- 
ous poor groups and the actual physi¬ 
cal 01 intellectual stature attained by 


them. They would have adjusted them¬ 
selves best to a low’ availability ol 
nutrition. The whole question of what 
effect better nutrition and various 
other facilities have had on the phy¬ 
sical stature and potential capacities 
of the populations of countries which 
are now treated as economically deve¬ 
loped, and the lessens that this has 
for developing countries, is Still un¬ 
decided and the studies arpear to be 
still in a very rudimentary stage In 
such a situation, is it not very danger¬ 
ous to adopt a dogmatic stand which 
may support policies with possible 
adverse impact on large sections of 
the community? 
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Seeing No Evil 

INVESTMENT in real estate, everyone knows, is among the most profitable 
activities going in the country. It is also an activity which is responsible 
for generation of vast amounts of black money. Finally, the returns from 
investment in real estate constitute a variety of ‘unearned’ in™™, which, 
even those who harp on the disincentive effects of high rates of taxation 
would concede, deserves more rigorous tax treatment than 'earned' income. 
Yet it is a fact that property in the form of real estate receives 
favourable tax treatment. This favourable treatment is explicitly and deli¬ 
berately provided for in the country's direct tax laws and rules. 

In an important judgment last month, the Supreme Court has confirmed 
one of the most blatant depiavities m our tax laws. It held, in the case of 
Sheila Kaushish v the Commissioner of Income-Tax, Delhi, that under the 
Income-Tax Adt income from a property is not what the owner actually 
receives and even acknowledges as having received, it is what may be com¬ 
puted with reference to the rent he is entitled to receive under the rent 
control laws prevailing in different parts of the country. It is a well known 
fact that, because of the acute shortage of residential, commercial and other 
types ol premises, rent control laws are hardly effective; that actual rental 
incomes of property-owners are many times the ‘standard rent’ sought to 
be fixed under these laws. But the income-tax department is expected to 
see no evil: the Income-Tax Act explicitly directs it to proceed, m taxing 
rental incomes, op the assumption that in the rents they charge all property- 
owners virtuously conform to rent control laws. 

This is absurd, to put it mildly. The real problem with regard to the 
taxation ot income irom real estate property is, of course, that it is relatively 
easy to conceal large parts of such income. Indeed it is common knowledge 
that such concealment is in fact practised by property-owners almost without 
exception. One would imagine, therefore, that the focus of attention of 
the tax laws and the tax administration m this regard would be on detecting 
concealment of incomes from property and bringing such incomes within 
the tax net to the full extent. Instead, one finds that the tax laws are 
deliberately designed to achieve quite the opposite. These laws provide 
that even in cases where the actual rental incomes are known and are even 
admitted by the assessees themselves — as in the above-mentioned case 
decided by the Supreme Court last month — the tax authorities must dia- 
rcgaid the evidence before their eyes and assess the taxable incomes to 
be only a small part ot the actual incomes. In other words, large chunks 
of income from property are exempted from taxation, without even fhe 
pretence that such exemption is designed to promote any larger economic 
or social objectives. Surelv, this offends even the most traditional cannons 
of tax policy .n a capitalist society? 

Nor is it only in respect of income taxation that pioperty-owners — 
the values of whose properties in the metropolitan cities and the bigger 
tow as are appreciating by the hour, so to speak — receive favoured treat¬ 
ment at the hands of the government. In resj>ect of valuation of properties 
foi lew of wealth tax. Rule 1-BB of the Wealth Tax Rules, introduced in 
197?, requires properties to be valued on the basis of rent and by the 
application of a formula which invariably results in their valuation not only 
below the current market value but their original cost and even the value 
the owner himself may have declared pnoi to the introduction of Rule 
1-BB. Thus m specific cases, the operation of the Rule has resulted in a 
house, the actual cost of which was Rs 6.18 lakh, being valued at Rs 2.75 
lakh or a bungalow in a central area of Delhi being valued at Rs 12.70 lakh 
when it was valued at Rs 106.66 lakh by the valuation cell of the govern¬ 
ment. The Income-Tax Tribunal has explicitly conceded that Rfule 1-BB 
was introduced to give a measure of relief to property-owners. As is amply 
evident Irom the meagre annual receipts from it, the wealth tax has failed 
miserably as an effective levy on the wealth of the country’s rich. This 
outcome had been virtually ensured by the many exemptions and scope for 
tax avoidance and evasion built into the very scheme of the tax. Neverthe¬ 
less, the government in rts wisdom decided m 1979 by bringing in Rule 1-BB 
to rob the tax of its teeth completely in regard to real estate property. 

Property-owners are accorded the same super-soft treatment in the 
levy of municipal taxes. In its judgment in the case of Dewan Daulat Rai 
Kapoor v New Delhi Municipal Committee in December 1979, the Supreme 
Court held that the rateable value of a property for the purposes of house-ta» 
within thq juxiadicttoA? of the Delhi Municipal Corporation and the New 
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Delhi Municipal Committee had to 
be based on the annual standard rent 
of the property in accordance with 
the provisions of the Delhi Rent 
Control Act 1958. This had to be so 
irrespective of whether or not the 
standard rent for the property had 
been fixed by the Rent Controller and 
regardless of what the pioperty can 
fetch in reality or actually fetches. 
This totally artificial basis for valua¬ 
tion of property has effectively en¬ 
sured that property-owners even m 
the metropolitan cities, with their 
construction boom and explosion m 
property values, are not even lightly 
scratched by municipal pioperty 
taxes. 

Rent control laws, ostensibly enact¬ 
ed for the protection of tenants, have 
thus proved a boon to piopcrry- 
owners. These laws have certainly 
not helped to curb rents and pio¬ 
perty values in urban areas Their 
chief, indeed only, raison d'etre is 
evidently the protection they afford 
to property-owners in respect of 
income-tax, wealth tax and municipal 
taxes. 

cw_ 

Playing Down Authoritarian 
Threat 

WHILE speculation continues, despite 
not very convincing denials by the 
CRI leadership, about a possible shift 
in the CPI's attitude towards, if not 
relationship with, the Congress(I), the 
CPI itself has offered some laboured 
clues in this regard in rhe recent 
resolutions of >ts National Council. The 
Council, which met in Delhi towards 
the end of last month, adopted a re¬ 
solution on electoral reforms, a \iocu- 
ment' on international and national 
developments since its last meeting, and 
resolutions on current topics. Of these, 
the ‘document’ offers the most reward¬ 
ing insights into the party's current 
line. On the international situation 
the emphasis is clearly on the dangers 
which the party sees as emerging out 
of "new manoeuvres of US imperialists, 
the Chinese leadership and their 
henchmen to forge a world front 
against the socialist community of 
states headed by the Soviet Union and 
against progressive anti-imperalist 
regimes". This is quite a mouthful 
and begs, as they say, more questions 
than it answers. It assumes, despite 
the glaring evidence to the contrary, 
that there is a “socialist community o' 
states headed by the Soviet Union” 
when the fact is that there are many 
independent socialist states which do 


not accept the idea of a ‘Centre 1 , somj 
of them even part of the Wffrsaw Pad 
ot the CMEA. Secondly, the easy, 
almost breezy, perception of an alleged 
Washington-Beipng-Islamabad directed 
against not merely the Soviet Union 
but also against “piogressivc anti- 
imperialist regimes", ignores the fact 
that many of the regimes which the 
CPI would like to classify as "progios- 
sive anti-imperialist” are engaged in a 
complex manoeuvre of alliance with, 
even dependence upon, as well as a 
kind of populist opposition to b, th 
the US and the Soviet Union. 

Indeed, despite the ilietoiic duecled 
against ibe Prime Minister and her 
policies, the party continues to vacil¬ 
late on the question of the Congress. 
The cnticisni naturally therefoie begins 
with an acknowledgement that ‘ the 
government ol Indira Gandhi >s broad¬ 
ly pursuing the country's piogressivc 
foreign policy in a most complicated 
world situation" - an acknowledge¬ 
ment too, that the ‘progiessive foreign 
policy' is not the creation of Indira 
Gandhi, but is what the CPI sees as 
pait of the ‘national consensus’ which 
neither Indira Gandhi nor even the 
Jana Sangh dominated Janata pails 
whose foreign minister now heads the 
BJP, could make a break with. But 
even though the loieign polity billow¬ 
ed bv Indira Gandhi is ‘broadly pro 
giossive thoie arc 'vacillations’, duel 
among these being that the govern¬ 
ment of Indin Gandhi ‘‘still talks 
of superpower rivalry and f ails to con¬ 
cretely expose the nelanous lole of US 
warmongers in dragging the woild 
to the brink ot a nuclear jatj,trophe, 
provoking regional conflicts and hatch¬ 
ing conspiracies against the progtes- 
sive regimes in the developing coun¬ 
tries It still docs not sec the fight 
for security of our country as part and 
parcel of the fight against the leac- 
tinnaiy global policy of impcualists and 
their allies”. The mes,age thus is not 
so much lor the part faithful, but 
to the Soviet Union which is urged 
to take into account, while it extends 
support to Indira Gandhi, the latter's 
own vacillation regarding the Soviet 
Union and its role in world affaus. In 
other words the ‘progressive’ iorcign 
policy which the Indira Gandhi govern¬ 
ment is broadly pursuing ts not merely 
not sufficiently progressive, hut is also 
much too broad for the comfort of the 
CPI. 

Such vacillation towards the Con¬ 
gress is even more apparent in the sec¬ 
tion on the domestic situation and 
the CPI’s call for what is described 
as both ‘left unity’ and ’left-demo¬ 


cratic alternative’. The anti-people’s 
policies of the Indira Gandhi govern¬ 
ment, including its plans for subverting 
the Constitution and the parliamentary 
system and replacing it with a Presi¬ 
dential system and thus smoothing the 
way for a dynastic succession and the 
cult of the family have in turn given 
a handle to “extreme rightist parties” 
like the BJP to take advantage of the 
mounting discontent of the people to 
forge a "reactionary alternative", an 
'alternative' which is also receiving 
the enthusiastic endorsement of the 
“big business press”. Hence, the 
urgent need for ‘left unity*, ‘left demo¬ 
cratic unity’, ‘left alternative’, etc. 
The message here is clearly to the 
CPKM), which also comes in for some 
veibal lashings for persisting in its two- 
front tactic. a left and democratic 
front for fighting issues of concern to 
the masses and a bioad anti-authorita- 
nan platform including elements which 
the CPI by definition would east out¬ 
side the pale. 

Clearly, the issue whch caused the 
departure of the Dangeites bom the 
Party -- support to Indira Gandhi 
because of the broad anti-imperialist 
policies followed by her (from which 
the CPI has apparently shifted m that 
it now extends support to those anti- 
lmperialist policies which arc not 
merely no more identified solely with 
Indira Gandhi, but who is even criti¬ 
cised for not being clear and firm in 
her anti-iniperiuhsm) — is now taking 
on a different appearance m the CPI’s 
polemics with the CPI(M): the atti¬ 
tude to be adopted towards the BJP 
and oher ‘right reactionary forces’. Ey 
apparently assuming a stridently anti- 
Indira Gandhi posture, the CPI wants 
the CPKM) to respond by adopting an 
equally strident nnti-BJP posture, 
abandon its two-front tactic and con¬ 
centrate solely on the building up of 
what it calls a ‘left-democratic front'. 
Such a call, in the present context, 
means no more and no less than a 
call for playing down danger of autho¬ 
ritarianism. 

'In other words, what the CPI is 
demanding of the CPKM) is abandon¬ 
ment of the lattci’s perception that in 
the present situation, authoritarianism 
continues to pose the greatest dunger 
to the survival of the democratic 
system in the country, Not surpris¬ 
ingly, therefore, the five-point pro¬ 
gramme that it sets forth, and asks 
the CPI(M) and other left parties to 
support and take part in ‘setting aside 
petty partisan considerations’, does not 
make any mention of the threat of 
authoritarianism though there are 
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specific references to “US imperalists, 
Chinese leadership and their bench- 
men" as also to the "increasing danger 
to our secular set-up and unity of the 
people from communal forces”. Indira 
Gandhi could not agree more. 

Politics 

The ‘Young’ Industrialists 


A Correspondent writes. 

THE reports of the Prime Ministers 
meeting with a gioup of about 30 
'young industrialists' on September 2, 
a day chosen perhaps deliberately 
because of its auspicious connections no 
less by the Prime Minister than bv the 
industrialists, provide some mtei using 
insights into what the ‘young industrial¬ 
ists’, most of them middle-aged scions 
of leading 'industrial families’ in the 
oountiy, -sec as the pioblenis faced by 
industry and the best ways of resolving 
them The initiative to have the meet¬ 
ing with the Piime Minister was taken 
by the Indian National Committee of 
the International Chamliei of Commerce 

The road of capitalists development 
under the guise of the so-called ‘mixed 
eiononis’ has not let to economic giovvlh 
commensurate with the requirements of 
the people But leasing aside the pro- 
lifim of achieving a balance between 
giossth and distribution, even giossth 
for the sake of profits and having rele¬ 
vance onls' to a small suction ol the 
population having the icsouues to liene- 
fil inmi such giossth lias not been 
sati-sfaetois The political leadership 
has tried to bu> tune again and again 
bv recourse to vauuus gimmicks and 
siogan-nioiigcriiig and ‘dramatic’ initia¬ 
tives und has managed till miss to keep 
the lid on mass discontent which how- 
<ver, occasional!), bursts fmth The 
industrialists too. appear to liave accept¬ 
ed the fact that a long teim programme 
toi industrial generation is no more 
lelevant since there are gieatei profits 
to be made m activities not lelatecl to 
the strengthening n* pioductive tones 

This ssas not the attitude ol the cap¬ 
tains oi Indian industry ol an eaiher 
geneiation The earlier generation of 
Indian capitalists, even while operating 
undei the constraints of foreign lule and 
against strongly entrenched foreign com¬ 
mercial interests, had a forward-looking 
attitude and were perhaps less compia- 
dor than that appears to be the case 
with the ness generations waiting to 
take over. This is not to suggest that 
the new generation of Indiun industrial¬ 
ists wants to play a wholly supportive 
role to foreign capital, but the emphasis 


laid during the discussions on eicports 
and export incentives, to the exclusion 
of other, more pressing needs as should 
have been peiceived by any capitalist 
with loresigbt. is certainly significant. 
Merely having further incentives for 
exports will not solve the basic problems 
which Lave ccntubuted to the lack of 
growth, m Mime cases even to a process 
of deindustrialisation, in ceitam sectors, 
.and >ct, tht voting industiialLsts could 
not even bioacli upon these topics but 
instead engaged themselves m entirely 
viituous talks about the need for energy 
conservation, family planning, tree plant¬ 
ing, better salaries lor the professionals, 
etc, ssith the Prime Mims tc pioVidmg 
the charming detail alien it how as a child 
she- used to teach the children of servants 
m the bouse, and liosv as a Pnmt Mini¬ 
ster, she finds her salary inadequate 
it is not that the new generation of 
iiuliistiiahsts aie le-s mlciestcd m rak¬ 
ing ui piofils, but tlm vision, dating, 
even the <apaeits ftn eionoinie bngand- 
agt. jKissessed bs their lore-bearers 
ii]ipcais to lit lacking One possible 
explanation could be that the official 
eii\iiomn>'iu is no moie hostile (despite 
the constant complaints to the eontuiy) 
and hence the industiulists lack the 
spin' which then tmeheareis had 

Pakistan 

Fresh Crack-down 


PRESIDENT Zia-ul-llaq said in an 
mteiview on August 22 that “Pakistan 
is not prepared” for elections, v.’hich 
would therefore be put off till “some 
oppoitune time”. Zia's sennu aide, 
l-arman All, minister of peti oleum and 
natural resouices, explained that 
“under the Islamic system of govern¬ 
ment, there is no piovision for opposi¬ 
tion or a parts in power and decisions 
aie made c.n the boos of consensus”. 
Zia's actions in the last six months 
are presumubls intended to pave the 
way for such an opposition-free 
‘democracy bs consensus’ svstem. 

Zia'* offensive started in March 
Trom the list of people arrested on 
March 7 and 8, it appealed that Zia's 
targets were mainly the intellectuals. 
Trade unions were spared, svhdc stu¬ 
dents, teacheis, lawyers and journalists 
were arrested and tortuiod. The 
arrests in March coincided xoth the 
hijacking of the PIA plane, the call 
by the Movement for Restoration of 
Democracy (MRD) for a general strike 
on March 23 and the military rulers’ 
apprehensions about outbreak of pro¬ 
tests on April 4, the second anniver¬ 
sary of Bhutto's execution. On March 
24 a Provisional Constitutional Order 


(1981) was issued dissolving unregis¬ 
tered political parties, curtailing 
powers ol courts and enabling transfer 
of judges and cases. In addition, pro¬ 
ceedings of military courts were made 
non-challengeuble. Earlier on March 
9 even the semblance of civilian parti¬ 
cipation in government was removed 
when Zia announced a new federal 
cabinet. None of the political parties 
which had been earlier rentesented 
were accommodated in the new 
ministry. Though the government press 
backed the alliance between Muslim 
League fPagara group) and Jamaat-i- 
Ullema-f-Pakistan as a counter to MRD, 
even they were denied any share of 
governmental power. All these moves 
were meant to consolidate the mili¬ 
tary's monopoly of power. 

The next crackdown came in June 
with attacks on the working class. 
Under Martial Law Regulation 51 gov¬ 
ernment employees were forbidden from 
participation m any agitational acti¬ 
vity including strike, go-slow, etc. 
Infringement of this regulation entailed 
summary dismissal, retirement or 
reduction in rank as well as upto five 
years' rigorous imprisonment, five 
lashes and trial by a military court. 
The working class movement in Paki¬ 
stan bad nlready been severely weaken¬ 
ed by the crackdown on trade unions 
liming Bhutto's reign as well as in 
the last four years of military Title. 
However, unions are relatively better 
organised in railways, PIA, transport, 
posts and telegraphs, etc — all govern¬ 
ment departments or enterprises. These 
had not been attacked openly earlier. 

On AuRust 15 armed troops occupi¬ 
ed Islamabad airport and arrested 40 
PIA personnel. Later, on August 19, 
340 winkers were dismissed as 
“undesirable elements”. Another 300 
weie dismissed on August 21. Simul¬ 
taneously it was announced that the 
staff level of the PIA would be reduced 
fiom 24,000 to 20,000. The attack on 
the PIA workers was presumably to be 
a test case for a general offensive 
against other trade unions. What is 
intriguing is that the opposition has 
been unable to respond to and agitate 
against these efforts bv the military to 
consolidate its power. The People's 
Party, which has been the strongest 
opposition fotce. has failed to challenge 
Zia. There has been speculation that 
the PPP was waiting for a coup from 
within the military by elements close 
to PPP Trade unions have failed to 
unite against the onslaught on their 
rights The Left has remained divi¬ 
ded. As a result, despite the military’s 
unpopularity, Zia has been able to put 
the opposition in disarray. 
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BUSINESS 


Steel Glut? 


THERE has been a dramatic change in 
the steel supply situation m the last 
fow months. From acute scarcity only 
about six months ago, now there is a 
virtual glut. 

During the first four months (April- 
July) of the current financial vear, the 
public sector steel plants produced 1.7 
mn tonnes of saleable steel which re¬ 
presented an increase of 31 per cent 
over that in the corresponding period 
of last year. The output of Tata Steel 
was also higher during this period at 
5.04 lakh tonnes, while the mini-steel 
plants added another 5 35 lakh tonnes 
Enthused by this, the Union steel 
ministry has raised the public sectors 
production target for saleable steel lot 
1981-82 to 5.91 mn tonnes from the 
earlier 5 73 mn tonnes. 

While domestic production was pick¬ 
ing up, indiscriminate import of steel 
items under Open Genera) Licence 
(OGL) continued. The high open 
market premia prevailing only a few 
months ago prompted OGL importers 
to contract for imports of large quanti¬ 
ties. At the same time, faced with the 
recession at home, the Western coun¬ 
tries have dumped large quantities of 
steel at low prices in the Indian market 
Though there is no monitoring ni< cha- 
nism to ascertain the exact quantum of 
steel imports under OGL, accord-ng to 
some estimates. the Bombas region 
alone has imported about one lakh 
tonnes of CR sheets during the Inst six 
mon'le These uripoi t'd sheets ;.rc 
now available at a price alioiit Rs 1,500 
per tonne lower than the JPG’s stock- 
yard price Imported CR sheets which 
used to fetch a puce of about Rs 7,500 
a tonne a veai ago, aie now' available 
at about Rs 4,800 pci tonne In addi¬ 
tion to OGL imports, the availability 
of imported steel uudci the back-to- 
back and buffer schemes was 5.05 lakh 
tonnes durum Apul-Jnlv this year 

These large-scale imports, coupled 
with increased domestic production of 
saleable steel, have brought down the 
open market prices of most steel items 
By the first week of August, puces had 
registered a decline of Rs 300 1o Rs 
1,200 a tonne for different items In 
the Bombay and Madras markets, pri¬ 
ces of some steel items have plummst- 
«d below SAIL’s stockyard prices. In 
Bombay, the prices of CR sheets of 
6.6 mm gauge are below the stoctyard 
price of Rs 6,150 per tonne bv Rs 1,000 


to Rs 1.200. Rounds, angles, channels, 
plates and HR coils have all comp down 
ill price by Rs 300-600 a tonne. 

Officials ol the Unio’i steel ministry 
had strongly pleaded for discontinuance 
of imports under OGL, especially of 
cold rolled and galvanised sheets, in 
view of the increasing domestic sup¬ 
plies of these items SAIL had suggest¬ 
ed that all steel imports be canalised. 
But these suggestions were overruled 
by the commerce ministry. Now SAIL 
has requested the Centre to impose 
restrictions on import of certain cate¬ 
gories of steel m view- of the huge 
quantities of finished steel lying idle 
with the stocky aids and the mounting 
stocks of inventories at the plants It 
has also hinted at the need to export 
some items of steel with a view to 
reducing the stocks 

However, the present unusal '■picl- 
aele of a steel glut <nav be only a 
t< mporary phenomenon caused bv in¬ 
discriminate OGL imports and possibly 
also the disappearance of bogus demand 
in the wake ol the iceent removal 
ol the distribution restrictions on a num¬ 
ber of steel items Moreover, demand 
ior steel has eased to some extent 
in the ciirient slack season Demand 
is hound to pick up with the start of 
the busy season from November The 
31 per cent increase m production of 
saleable steel during Apnl-July this 
year bv SAIL plants, while it sound-, 
veiy impressive, is from last seal’s low 
base What is moie. the higher pro¬ 
duction seems to have been achieved by 
cutting down the output of saleable 
pig iron 

The public s. ctoi sicel nleits xvcie 
required to produce on an average 
120.000 tonnes of pig noil pel month 
lint their actual production during the 
first tour months ol 1981-82 (April-July) 
was only 300 000 tonnes, i e, at the 
aveiage monthly rate ol 75.000 tonnes 
Evidently, pleasure from the steel 
ministry to laise the output of steel 
induced the public sector steel plants to 
increase the output of saleable steel at 
the cost of output ol pig iron. 

Not surprisingly, tbeie is an acute 
scarcity of pig iron in the maiket and 
there is a move to ask SAIL to import 
about 150,000 tonnes of pig iron under 
the buffer scheme to meet the shortfall 
in supplies to the small-scale sector 
through the SSI Corporations. This is 
Ixung 'pioposed despite the fact that 


loi pig , iron the OGL facility is al- 
leady available to user industries. The 
steel ministry has now asked the public 
sector plants under SAIL to raise pig 
non output to meet the requirements 
of user industii'*s 

Tea 


Incentives for Whom ? 

INDIA'S tea exports rose to 46.74 mn 
kg during the first quarter of the cur¬ 
rent financial year lrom 35.47 mn kg 
in the previous comparable period. 
Export earnings lrom this item aggre¬ 
gated Rs 8161 croie dining April- 
fune 1981 against Rs 68 03 erore in 
the corresponding period lust year. 
Thus, although in terms ol quantity 
otii tea exports have looked up this 
yoai, the unit value utilisation diopped 
from Rs 19 8 pei kg to Rs 17 46 pet kg 

The diop in unit value realisation is 
attributed to the slackness m the ntci- 
nation.d tea markets due to tin- global 
over-supply in this commodity Since 
1975, world tea production has gone 
up by 4] per cent whereas meiease in 
consumption bv the tea imputing eotin- 
tncs has been onlv of the -ndei of 9 
pel cent Natuiallv the prospects of a 
icvival in international tea prices aie 
dim, at least in the immediate futuri 
The lecommondations made by the re¬ 
cent national tea meet to 'revitalise' 
tile tea industry m the country have 
to he viewed m this context 

The national meet on tea, organised 
bv the Union Commerce Ministry, was 
held in the first week of August to 
take a dose look at the various pro¬ 
blems confionting the tea industry The 
meeting, which xvus uttended by the 
lepresentatives ol the Central govern¬ 
ment, tea producing states, planters' 
associations and small growers has re¬ 
commended a package ot fiscal reliefs — 
both at the Cential and state levels. 

The package includes, among other 
things, a substantial reduction in ex¬ 
cise dutv on tea, refund of indirect 
taxes paid on tea exports, simplifica¬ 
tion of draw-hack procedures, substan¬ 
tial reduction or removal of the excise 
duty on packet tea until further resnew, 
suspension of sales tax on auction teas, 
concessional credit, and a significant 
cut in the agricultural income-tax and 
other local taxes by the respective state 
governments. It was also recommended 
thnt the state governments should con¬ 
sider grant of exemption from rural 
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employment cess to all export sales of 
tea and teas used for packeting by the 
pioduceis themselves. According to 
the available infoiiT>.ition these recom¬ 
mendations iwe being considered bv 
the Centre and states concerned for 
implementation. 

The basic problem that confronts 'lie 
tea industry in the international spheie 
is one of depressed piices. Mote and 
mote black tea is coming into the 
international markets fioin several new 
pioducing-exporting countries lending 
to ovei-supply and lower price realisa¬ 
tion. And the tea producing nations 
aic realising that without greater co¬ 
operation among them to bung about 
a bettei oiiuilibnmn between demand 
and supply, they cannot get a better 
],iice lor tbeir produce. 

Viewed against this background, it is 
doubtful that the massive reliefs being 
sought on tea exports will teally In' 
helpful Excise duty diawback on' ex- 
]«ut il gianted, may eomponnd the 
dec hue m unit \ nines This max tem- 
poianlv mipiine om competit've po.s*- 
l,on and i mi ease the iiuaiiliiiii of ex¬ 
po Is Hut al the same tune this max 

I mi ui, domestic piico. to some <"xtent 
and lead to lortlifi slackening ol 10 - 
leinal consumption, which has been 
all.Mil' allee'.e.l !>x toe luui pines of 
xugai and nu’k. 

A et .uiottic 1 factor needs tonsidiia- 
tion beloie attempting to step up the 
< 11 i.mtinn of cxpoits In making tea 
ilieapcr thio'igli roncexsions. Tim is 
tin discouraging lieiul m pioihiclion so 
iai this vein Dining january-Junr 
I<181. eslmiated tea production at 178 7 
n> kg is doxxii by ius mueli .ls 27 A mn 
kg uvn the same peiiod of last xear. 

II tins licnd continues in the u'maul¬ 
ing montlis of the veal, the resultant 
lower output itself max push up 
internal tea pi ires to some extent. 

Moieovci most of the tea groweis, 
who do not export dnectlv and who 
deseive government help the most, aie 
milikelx to benefit fioin excise reflate 
oi fiscal concessions to tea cxpoits 
Instead, these would benefit substan¬ 
tially the FERA companies, who ex¬ 
port then product- tor sale in the 
I guidon auctions anil export undei 
forward contract and private sale. The 
othei likely beneficiaries woidd be n\- 
poiters of blended tea and foreign 
buyets purchasing tea from public 
auctions m India. 

What Ls needed, theiefoie, is a selec¬ 
tive and judicioiLS approach towards the 
whole issue of fiscal incentives fen tea ex¬ 
ports. Because of lowei production cost 


some of oui competitors have an edge 
ovei us in the export markets and incen¬ 
tives may be necessary to an extent for 
off-setting this price disadvantage. Simi¬ 
larly. assistance for exports of non- 
traditioual items such as tea bags and 
packet teas would be advantageous for 
establishing markets for these high 
value-added items whose shaie in om 
overall tea expons Is small at present 
On the domestic fnmt, the tea m- 
dustiy faces the pioblem ol tismg costs. 
The cost ol production m Da.jeehng 
is estimated at Rs 8015 a kg while 
the aveiage auction price foi this lea 
is aiournl Rs 27 50 a kg Siniilaily, 
toi Assam teas, the price realisation 
was 11s 14 90 a kg against the estimated 
production cost of Rs 15 80 The 
situation in the South is not difieient 
A si/c.ible poition ol the liidustix’s 


IT is xx’itli a sense ol piolound shock 
ui have icteivcd th<' news ol the sns- 
Iicnsioii of Iifun Ilaliib fioin Aligaib 
Muslim Univcisilv. Iilan Ilalnb needs 
no eiedentials He is well-known not 
only I oi Ins scholarship, but also foi 
bis ((linage, iiitogiitv, and firm com¬ 
mitment to secular pimeiples It u 
ic.illx stiange that a person like him 
should xuller at the hands ol ihe authn- 
nties toi the pimeiples which no think¬ 
ing man will oppose. Wi exp,Css our 
solulaiitx with the ideals fin which 
lifan Habib It ls stood, and we stnmglx 
condemn bis MLspeiision We appeal to 
the authorities to invoke loithxvith tie* 
suspension oidei and leinstate him xxith 
lull honoms 

Chain-mix \m Shxh, I 1 * Dps xi, 8 P 
I’rSAIIkXII. I’llIXAX aiian P\riii., 
Pii.xnie Kvm.xii Rose, P 1’ Shah, 
Ixoii IUn xn i\i. P Rxdhakrjshnan, 
Bisxv xnooj. Das I. S Vishwanacii, 
V \ losifl A Nil D B Gheexvxi.v 
Genlie loi Social Studies 
Smat. 

Septembei 8 

II 

WHAT, altei all, is Ihe guilt ol 1 1 fan 
Habib xvho has been victimised bv tin* 
AMU vice-chancelloi ? As a Professor ol 
the Univeisity he expiessed his views 
about the decline of educational stan- 


costs is accounted for by the Central 
and slate leva's. Accoiduig to an 
estimate, about 70 pause out oi everv 
inpee earned as gioss profits by the 
mdiisiix go to the. Central and stale 
governments This s’tu.it.ou leads to 
low pioliits and inadeiiuate plough- 
back ol hinds v'huh eventually makes 
the gaidens .oik It x\;,s explained at 
the Delhi nicotine that 14 tea estates 
i i the nmth e,Tl and 18 n, the soulh 
had become sick. 

Lett unattended, this spnation will 
come m the wily or the planned iii- 
clease m tea output m the coining 
xears. The Sixth Plan envisages raising 
tea pioduetion to 705 nni kg bv 1984- 
85 in ordei to meet the anticipated 
domestic consumption and exports of 
488 inn kg and 200 mn kg, respco- 
lixelx, bv that xeai 


rlai (Is ropx mg m . xanunntion, nepotism 
m appointments etc The vice-chancel¬ 
lor lould havi appointed a eoimmttee 
to puible into tn«.se evils A UnivCisitv 
like the AMU should endeavom to pre- 
seive the high values and ideals of 
ednc itit/ii. The teacheis should fie given 
lull hbeitv to mi then views urespe’e- 
lixe ol the whims and faneiPs of .some 
vested iiiteiests. II the uutfioiit Cs h.nass 
the teacheis thus, then that .lav is not 
Iai oft when only the discipline of 
giavcxitid would prevail m the cam- 
pusses 

We thneloie stionglv uppi-jl to the 
x i< e-ehancelloi to lesisl all piessures and 
i< in slate Iilan Habib foilliwith 

M xsoon J ai m. P R \jr.sn xn I (Joe xi 
Runny, Chi Si.ivx \s Cimmuu 
k Ymx xsw.xn Hennx asm 
k \xu xmxiiix llunnY 

Cow limn,it lumoi College. 

K.uminaeat, Andhia Piadcsli, 

S( ptemliei 8 

III 

THE oi gams, d piopiiganda campaign 
tiiat has been unit ached against AMU 
lor the p.i'l I, xx months in tlu* name 
of seeul.uism, academic freedom and 
othei latehx cliches, is only a xaiiunt 
ol Maix-st uililush Engels had berated 
and an example of the limits Maixists 
tan sloop to Why should Maixists bom 
distant places m the UK, the US aid 


LETTERS TO EDITOR 


AMU and Irfan Habib 
i 
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Australia lie so concerned about Aligarh, 
un obscure little place? The answer is 
that Aligarh now has student*, funn seve¬ 
ral stmtegicullv important counties of 
Asia and Airier and thus has bcrcane an 
ideal place toi icciuiting spies and dis¬ 
seminating piopagauda Recentb one 
Uzbek scholai on duputation committed 
suicide, presumably because he was 
intending to seek asylum in the West 
but tbe Soviet government Rot wind 
of it and leeallod bis family in order 
to picvent Ins flight Secondly, since 
1965 when Aligaih’s autonomy and 
democratic functioning were suppress¬ 
ed. the eoimnandniR heights have been 
m the bands nl NlulMsts and then 
1 trends lint lliev cannot exLst without 
outside support, lacking as tbes do a 
local base (which they cannot possibly 
have unless tin's develop a eonstiue- 
tive approaeli to the pioblems ol All 
garb and leant to hatcimse with 
others) As a lotniei alnnnins and 
teacher of Migaib 1 can newer fmgive 
Irfan llalnb for bis callous and in¬ 
human lcrnaiks. at a vciy enticdl 

juncture last human when lie could 

have saved his .ilnia matei limn the 
impending tiagedy 

No sane person would suppoit the 
agitation against Tifan Iluhih I'.cjnally. 
hove eve i no sane person would suppoit 
him tin his inept, unbalanced ami 
positivelv provoking press interview 
lie would not have been able to get 
aw-as with it had he liecn in am other 
institution, as is borne out bv the late 
of his fellow Maixist ami friend Javccl 
Ashial, ol 1NU. Fiiitluimoie. giving 
Student indiscipline a communal twist 
m oidei to win outside sympathy was 
the most cowardly and minimal act II 
he lias to fight the AMU Act, let bun 
fight it as an intellectual should do, 
that is, with arguments and on nieiits 
Instead of appealing to Hindu com- 
murialism let bun go to his own 
students and tu to convince them that 
the stiitm quo wherem Aligarh is a 
*atiapv ol the Union Ministrs ol 
Education without the advantages that 
even a sahap us allowed should not 
he disturbed As icgaids his le.u that 
conservative and iincnltghlem cl elements 
would cunic to dominate Aligarh d 
demon.icy was restored, was ('Innc 1 nil 
right when he expressed sniulai reserva¬ 
tions alMnit Indian independence? Or, 
is South Africa right when it says that 
the Atiieans are not vet fit to gove’n 
themselves? 

M 1 Ks/.i 

New Delhi, 

August 31 


“To earn a lakh 
I thought I had to 
be in business, till I 
found out about 
Utopian” 



Earning a lakh on a fixed 
i income was an impossible dream. 

1 Thank heavens it's no more. 

And thanks to UCO PLAN—the 
free, financial advisory service. 
UCOPLAN matched my savings 
capacity to my cherished goal 
of earning a lakh 

There's a UCOPLAN for your 
future too Drop by any UCOBANK 
branch today and ask for details. 
UCOPLAN has a wide choice 
o of lucrative ways to make your 

S money work. Because you've 

> worked hard for it. 

2 IIJI United Commercial Bank 

^■r the friendly bank round the corner 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


The Antulay Fix 

Romesh Thapar 


IT is interesting that Indira Gandhi is 
always unable to handle a situation 
which involves basic principles. When 
she was condemned by the Allahabad 
Il.gh Court for electoral malpractices 
she could not tolerate the censure 
(which could have been handled by a 
valid constitutional seenano) and ended 
ill? in a worse mess than hefoie I hope 
she is not on the edge of a lepeat pei- 
lonnnncc over the activities of hei pro¬ 
tege, A ritulav'. 

Finance Mimstei Venkataraman’s 
command |ici foi ounce in supiKirt of 
the lackctecritig Chief Mini.stei ot 
Maliarashtia not only pushes the inline 
paitv di eper into the mud but puts a 
<jucstf<)n-«naik ovci whether he should 
(ontmue as Fmanee Mnustci Tile state¬ 
ment in delence ol Antulay is spitn- 
Unl lilieialh with iahcIuKids, hali- 
1 1 mils and down-tight makc-heli* ve. 
Indeed, it has all the t.mg ot an Indua 
Gandhi hnciiug. It the follow-up on 
tin sloiy is sustained, and the colli¬ 
sions within the inlnig pait> open mmc 
leaks, Iudna Gandhi will he icgietlmg 
tliat she did not kick Anliiliy out at 
the stait 

Ki Niir no mi i ns’i si t Or fb a nov 

I would nevei have lielieved that 
Maharashti a’s uotoiious Gliief Minister, 
witii all Ins expertise on stnugglmg 
ope i at ions could have devised such a 
hmdeigartenish opciation Fust, he 
takes unto luniscll all the potential 
money-making flies covering land use, 
the allocation of quotas in cement, 
alcohol and sugar. Then, he proceeds 
to create an aitifieud shortage This 
achieved, he begins to allot the seaice 
commodity foi a pi tee and foi a dona¬ 
tion to his trusts All this ls done 
with a flomish, and evciv arm twist 
is accompanied bv the quiet assertion 
that the funds are being raised for 
Shivaji yvoiship, foi the poor, for mini 
development, for cultiue etc, etc. As 
for the trusts, despite the ramhlmgs of 
a senile Finance Munster, they are 
constituted by government even though 
controlled by Antulay s pals If judges, 
bureaucrats and industrialists are in¬ 
volved, there are also .donations from 
hitherto respectable quarters. And 
why shoudn’t they be. Indira Gandhi 


‘inaugurated’ the TinM named aitei 
hei 

Ct r ANTNG THE StaBI.ES 

Tndira Gandhi has been sitting on 
this kind ot dot ever since her son, 
Sanjay, persuaded her that there \s.is 
no othei wav ol ninmnc a ‘venue’ dy¬ 
nastic deinociacy. The Antulay eyposuie, 
and lileially from the ugly mouth oi 
Antulav himself, offered her anothei 
opportunity to clean the stables In 
fact, fot a while' it yeas expected that 
she yvonld let her son, Rajiv, do the 
c leaning — ves, Mr Clean himself. Ami 
In- had reassured her that it would he 
possible to find a successoi to Antulay 
F.ven the dialting ot A P Chivaii xvas 
mooted! 

This y\as not to ''<• Alllnmgn Indua 
Gandhi pointed svitli disgusi at the 
fluid imnisteis she is saddled yyitli — 
mentioiung the names ol Cnndu Ran 
Anjiah and Antulay — she insisted that 
she would not submit to an Opposition 
attack. The defence of Antulav, now 
looking like a chicken before hakll, was 
mounted humedly And the dc'cision to 
diown the piocccdings of Pmliament m 
noise also appeals to have Ix-en taken 
smmllancouslv 

Indua Gandlu thinks tliat by offering 
her once favourite s.rtiap Antulay a 
delayed five-minute audiemv. as agamst 
a pionijit and piolonged hearing for 
Shalmitai l’atil, the Revenue Mmistei 
sacked -In Antulay, she is extricating 
heiseJt from the scandal Fin horn it 
li the Opposition is not able to lead 
the assault, the press may he earned 
bv tho momentum ot the exposures and 
lose its fears Already, the multi-lingual 
national dailies aie reacting to each 
ulW> Indian Exptest has brought The 
Timet of India into some kind of focus 

Comcbomiseu Eomins 

Indeed, as the story builds, the pros', 
itself is beginning to take a good look 
at some of its compromised editors and 
special correspondents. And they can 
fie found in the nrKxst unexpected places 
If Sheikh Abdullah has correspondents 
and article-writeis toeing the line, don’t 
think that the leading politicians in 


Mahai ashtra—or, lor that matter, 
Orihsu — are far behind. And we have 
not begun to take a look at other states 

Rut let’s get hack to the crisis that 
engulfs the Congress (I) It has been 
nurtured on a political style that de 
mauds emit incus sums ol money for 
every activity rt undertakes, from a 
simple meeting to an election campaign. 
There is no point m taking it out on 
Antulay when the oidei from the top 
is to build the kind of party funds 
which can smash the Opposition At 
one time, the piojetted all-India col¬ 
lection tniget set by Sanjay Gandhi was 
one emit' of rupees per day Ii it is 
to come out of traders and industrialists, 
they’ll make doubly sure that they re- 
mihuise themselves light properly God 
save the pool As foi mral development, 
the less said th< better 

There is no wav out foi Indua 
Gandhi and hei corrupt party Unless 
the undeipuming of money is there, 
this paity ol opportunists will begin to 
eiuinhle II money-power is to h™ re¬ 
placed !>y peifoimanee. then ‘the leader’ 
must develop the diHit ult habit ot re¬ 
cognising talent and capability — and 
also independence oi thought. At the 
moment, anyone who perhnms and be¬ 
gins to get recognition is looked upon 
yyitli disfavoui, Indua Gandlu has cer¬ 
tainly started sending signals about 
Foreign Minister Narasimha Ran. 

So. money-making a la Antulay is the 
ordci oi the day. But don’t ask to In* 
pioteeted yyhen you aie foolish enough 
to he caught This is the normal code 
of mafia operations the world over. And 
when the leadei is involve] the matter 
becomes 1 *iiihly venous and rail lead 
to elimination oi termination. • in the 
politics of today, the pattern tv not nil 
that different May he, it might divert 
angry attention Irani the cool and 
aristocratic Indua Gandlu — but does 
it really inattei am more 

Tailpiece In its wisdom, the Government 
of India sounded the British 
Government about its reac¬ 
tion to London businessman 
Syyiai Paul being appointed 
mu High Commissioner, The 
embarrassed Brits pointed 
out that Svvraj Paul was a 
citizen of their country. 
Glory be I 

September 4 
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STATISTICS 


Variation (Per Cent) 


l«dex Numbers of Wholesale Price* 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71-100) 

Weights 

i Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 28, In 

In 

In 

In 



(22.8.81) 

Month Year 

81 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

77-78 

AH Commodities 

1000 

289 2 

1.2 

11.1 

7.1 

18.1 

17 1 


5.2 

Primary Articles 

417 

273.5 

1 1 

15 8 

10.2 

14.9 

13 8 

-1.3 

9.9 

Food Articles 

298 

245 0 

1.4 

17 7 

12 9 

11.4 

8.2 

-41.7 

11.8 

Non Food Articles 

106 

247.5 

0 8 

16 5 

9 2 

11.8 

14.2 

-4.3 

6-3 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

85 

437 5 

2 1 

23.0 

9 3 

25 0 

15 7 

4.4 

1.5 

M inufhctured Products 

499 

277.2 

1 l 

4 9 

4 1 

19 1 

20.2 

0 2 

2.3 






Variation (Per Cent) 



Coat of Living Index 

Base 

Latest 

___ 

_ 








Month 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

la 

In 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

80 81 

79-80 

78-79 

77-78 




Month 

Year 

81 





For Industrial Workers 

1960-100 

447’ 

1 8 

13.5 

6 4 

11.4 

8 5 

2.2 

7 6 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960-100 

40|* 

1 3 

13 0 

4 2 

11.8 

7 8 

3 4 

6 9 

For Agricultural Labourers 

My 60-June 

439’ 

2 3 

13.1 

4 8 

9 7 

13-6 

- 1.9 

7 0 


61-100 













Variation (Rs crorsi per cant la brackets! 


Money and Banking 

Unit 

Latest 







- 



Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

la 

In 



(21.8 81) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27. 

80-81 

79-80 

78.79 

77-78 




Moitb 

Year 

81 





Money Supply (M,) 

Rs crore 

58,097 

46 

8,889 

2,875 

8,421 

6,911 

6,985 

SgS26 




(0 1) 

(18 1) 

(5 2) 

(18 0) 

(17 3) 

(21 2) 

(20 6) 

Net Bank Credit to Government 

Rs crore 

27,611 

—460 

6,328 

3,015 

5,366 

3,839 

1.921 

2,451 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

38.010 

35 

6,706 

, 1,687 

5,691 

5,285 

4,125 

2,719 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banktna 










Sector 

Rs crore 

3,590 

_428 

1,628 

1,027 

—784 

—12 

968 

1,974 

Deposits of Scheduled Cammeria! Backs 











Rs ct ore 

40,784 

241 

6 947 

3,413 

5,832 

4,678 

4,790 

4,645 




(0 6) 

(20 5) 

(9 1) 

(18 4) 

(17 3) 

i21 6) 

(26.4) 

Index Number of Industrial 

Weighis 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Par Cant) 


Production 


Month 

Months* 

— 





(1470—100) 



-- 

- -- 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1981 

1980 

I 981 ♦ 1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

Otoeral Index 

100 00 

156 8" 

162.5 

147 8 

9.9 0.8 

1 2 

6 9 

3.4 

Basic Industries** 

32 28 

183 7' 

187 5 

163 2 

14.9 —1 0 

2 3 

4 8 

5.1 

Capital Goods Iodustriei** 

15 25 

163 7- 

182.5 

171 2 

6 6 4.6 

2.7 

3 4 

5.5 

Intermediate Goods Industries** 

20 95 

145 6 ' 

143 1 

136 8 

4 6 0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.0 

Consumer Goods Industries** 

31 52 

137 1" 

146 9 

133 8 

9 8 0 4 

-2.2 

9 8 

6.4 

Durable Goods** 

3 41 

161 O' 

'64 6 

l7>2 0 

1 

6 3.5 

6.0 

8 0 

14 2 

Noa-Durahl# Goods** 

28 11 

134.2 s 

144 8 

130 4 

11 

0 — 

—r3.2 

10 0 

5.4 

Foreign Trad* 

Un,i 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

80-81 tr 79-80 

71-79 

77-71 

76-77 



Month - 










(May 81) 81-82tt 80-8Iff 





Exports 

Rs ci ore 

383 

1,010 

838 

6,670 

6,459 

5,726 

5,401 

5,7.) 

e 





(3 3) 

(12 8) 

l6 0) 

(5 0) 

(25,07 

Imports 

Rs crore 

559 

1,531 

1,722 

12,206 

8,908 

6 814 

6,025 

463) 






(37 0) 

(30 7) 

'13 I) 

(18.7) i 

f— 3.61 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

—177 

-521 

—884 - 

-5,536 

—2,449 

-1,088 

-621 

+ 72 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 
Month - 

Cumulative for* 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 



(Feb 81) 

1981 

1980 






Number of applicants on live registers 




• 






(as at end of period) 

Thousand 

16,204 

16,204 

14,556 

16,200 

14.334 

12 678 

10,924 

9,784 




(11 2) 

(9 7. 

113 0) 

03.1) 

(16.1) 

(It-7) 

(10.6) 

Number of registrations 

Thousand 

470 

9/5 

897 

6.157 

6 132 

5,328 

3,616 

5,448 




(8 7) ( 

-28 6) 

(0 4) 

(15 I) 

( -5.1) 

( 3.1) 

(5.30 

Number of placements 

1 hous.md 

37 

72 

80 

478 

468 

456 

456 

(40) 



(- 

-10.0) 

(3 9) 

(2.1) 

(2.6) 

(-) 

(11.8) 

( 3-8) 


• For current year upto latest month foi which data are available ami lor corresponding period of last year. 

1 Vanation in current year upto latest month for which data are available over corresponding period of last yea*. 
"As dervicd by Reserve Bank of India, 
ft Provisional data. 

Notm: (!) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates; e g, superscript 1 indicates that the figure is for January, 
and so on (2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 

,* 
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COMPANIES 


Away from Soaps 

Hansavivek 


TATA OIL MILLS COMPANY 
(TOMCO) has set up a new processing 
unit in the Kandla Free Trade Zone 
to cater to the increased expoit 
demand for its toilet soaps, mainly 
from USSR. This will enable the 
company to make good quality toilet 
soaps with flexibility for raw materials 
without any impoit licencing cons¬ 
traints. Side by side, a small unit 
has also been set up for the manufac¬ 
ture of the company's popular brand 
of coconut hair oil, also foi export to 
Middle Fast and othei countries 
where this product has a modest 
tiuditional maiket Both these plants 
have commenced pi eduction in recoid 
tune. Duiing the past yeai. for the 
fust lime, the company expot ted 
2,100 tonnes of toilet soaps to USSR 
and it has received a lurthei oidei of 
1.000 tonnes. Prospects of further m- 
c i eased aide is appear to be good. 
Meanwhile, the company is actively 


p.rsuing its policy of diversifying its 
expoits to more eountites. Exports 
during 1980-81 at Rs 9.1 cioie were 
about 7 per cent higher than m the 
pievious yeai. Having suttered over 
the years fiom being excessively 
dependent on manufacture and sales 
of laundry soaps, Tomco has been 
making sustained efforts of upgrading 
its activities by expanding opciations 
in the more sophisticated fields of 
deLeigents and toilet soaps. While it 
did make some pi ogress yeai by year, 
J R D Tata, chairman, has frankly 
admitted that it "failed to make any 
real dent in the dominant hold over 
the market established ovei the past 
fifty yeats and moie by oui main com¬ 
petitor". The management is seeking 
a more fundamental diversification of 
the company s products. The com¬ 
pany's deep sea fishing opeiation with 
charleied vessels was terminated due 
to non-ienewal of licence, but opeia- 


tions of its own trawlers continued 
and showed some improvement in per¬ 
formance. Owing to the continued 
downward trend in Japanese shrimp 
puces and the using cost of proces¬ 
sing, the IlsIi piocessmg units have 
been closed down 

The company has achieved a maik- 
cd improvement in its working i e - 
sults in 1980-81 compaied to the pie¬ 
vious year when it had to contend 
with piolongcd labour uniest. Sales 
have incieased from Rs 98.95 ciore 
to Rs 128.11 ciore and gross piofit 
has risen front Rs 4.47 crore to 
Rs 5.96 crore, reflecting a small m- 
uease in gloss maigins Net profit is 
Rs 2.40 cioie (Rs 1.52 croicj and the 
unchanged dividend of 20 per cent is 
covered 2.59 times as against 1.67 
times pieviously. In addition, the 
duectois have recommended issue of 
bonus shaies in the proportion of t ■ 5 
They have also recorded their inten¬ 
tion to pay a dividend of not less 
than 16 per cent on the expanded 
capital alter the bonus issue. Com¬ 
menting on the outlook, Tala has cau- 


lhe Week's Companies 


Paid-up Capful 

deserve* 

borrowings 

vj ii huh Te:m bonovvings 
(■lov. fixed assets 
Net fixed assets 

investments 
Current liabilities 
Current assets 
Stocks 
Book debts 
Net sales 
Other income 
New material costs 
Wage. 

Interest 

Gross profltf+)/loss(—) 

Depreciation provision 

Tax provision 

Net proit( + )/Io*s(—) 

Development rebate provision 

Transfer to reserves 

Dividend 

Amount 

Rate (per cent) 

Cover (times) 

Ratios (per cent) 

Gross profit/sales 
Net proflt/capital employed 
Ir.vontoi fe.s /sales 
Wage/sales 


(Rupees in lakh) 


TOMCO 

El Hotels 

MMC 

Latest 

Yeai 

31-3-81 

LdsI 

Yeai 

31-3-80 

Latest 

Year 

31-3-81 

Last 

Yeai 

31-3-80 

Lutes! 

Yeai 

31-3-81 

Last 

Y'eai 

jl-3-80 

586 

493 

1320 

1317 

188 

115 

1173 

1013 

1308 

11 30 

189 

11! 

2027 

1813 

2196 

254 3 

792 

390 

604 

062 

259 

032 

298 

297 

2480 

2281 

4202 

4101 

847 

69.; 

1307 

3212 

1009 

1783 

679 

37 3 

183 

381 

17 

‘37 

] 


3067 

1037 

1819 

1888 

J827 

1179 

0258 

‘300 3 

993 

72 3 

2291 

1801 

3000 

2591 

364 

29 > 

910 

846 

2101 • 

801 

408 

!ls 

571 

569 

12811 

0895 

3038 

20 )6 

2360 

3621 

774 

530 

102 

115 

41 

32 

10146 

652(3 

651 

592 

1.386 

77,3 

1113 

757 

501 

471 

482 

393 

451 

301 

352 

381 

124 

125 

500 

417 

817 

092 

169 

93 

119 

111 

105 

98 

63 

39 

237 

181 

222 

111 

11 

11 

240 

152 

490 

179 

93 

43 

17 

12 

13 

39 

24 

16 

123 

17 

212 

207 

50 


P 12 

5 

I> 21 

18 

P 2 

2 

E 88 

88 

B 2 10 

2J3 

E 12 

8 

P4 5. 11 

4 5 11 

P0.5-11 

9 5 11 

P5 20.5 90 5.20.5.90 

E 20 

20 

E 22 

20 

E 12.5 

10 

2 58 

1 67 

1.89 

1 96 

7.52 

4 27 

463 

4.52 

26.98 

26 55 

6 00 

5 74 

13.64 

9.96 

18.17 

19 57 

25.19 

19,90 

28.10 

26.18 

11,98 

11 20 

36.73 

52.19 

860 

7.65 

18 47 

18 07 

18 82 

24.36 
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Loned shareholdeis against taking an 
over*oplimistic view of the prospects 
in the near term in view of the heavy 
increase in the wage and salary bill 
exceeding Rs 2 crore annually, which 
the company had to absorb during the 
year as a lesult of the large numbei 
of fresh agreements signed with 
unions. Besides, he has pointed out, 
ihe continuing inflation in the country 
is expected to add a further Rs 2 
crore to the annual expenditure. 
Although such steep increases in costs 
would justify an increase in prices of 
the company's products but conscious 
of the need for industry to help in 
containing the rise in the cost of 
living, the management intends to 
jnake any increase in prices this year 
as modest as possible after taking 
into account the savings the company 
may achieve in energy costs, in ope¬ 
ration efficiencies and in tighter finan¬ 
cial discipline. 

LAST INDIA HOTELS is going ahead 
with plans to provide the required 
infrastructure for the projected giowth. 
Among the projects envisaged is a 
new hotel with 300 deluxe rooms to 
be built at the site adjacent to 
‘Oberoi Towers' at Bombay. With the 
implementation of this project, the 
hotel complex at Bombas will have 
1.000 rooms and would become the 
largest single hotel in India. Develop¬ 
ment of the hotel 'Oberoi Grand' pro- 
fierty with additional looms and crea¬ 
tion of a commercial complex which, 
on account of its central location in 
Calcutta, will be anothci profitable 
pioposition. The future plans to be 
implemented in the nevt few years 
include new hotel projects at Juip'ii, 
Bhubaneshwar, Bangalore, Hyderabad, 
Agra. Cochin and Goa. Hold ‘Oberoi 
Mount Everest’ at Daijecling. which 
was damaged by a fiic last vear, is to 
be renovated and restuictuied. Com¬ 
menting on the prospects of tourism, 
M S Oberoi, chairman, feels that the 
dip in growth of tourism which is a 
woildwidc- phenomenon is a passing 
phase and travel is likely to increase 
both worldwide and in India provided 
adequate hotel accommodation of the 
requisite tjpe to cater to the various 
classes of tourists is available^ A 
growth of over 10 per cent in tourist 
arrivals for the first five months of 
1981 clearly indicates future trends, 
he points out In order to augment 
us financial resources, the company 
has made an issue of secured conver¬ 
tible debentures of the aggregate 
amount of Rs 7 5 crore. This issue 
will cover the cost of expansion of 


the Bombay hotel by addition of 
192 rooms. The company has fared 
well during 1980-81, with rise In turn¬ 
over ftom Rs 26 06 crore to Rs 30.38 
crore followed by a gross profit of 
Rs 8.17 croie against previous yeai's 
Rs 6.92 crore. With the tax liability 
taking awav a bigger slice, net profit 
is R.s 4.90 crore (Rs 4,79 crore). 
Dividend has been stepped up by two 
points to 22 per cent and is covered 
1.89 times by earnings against 1.96 
times previously. 

,M AClllNf R )' MANUFAC1 UR HRS 

CORPORA I ION has had a good year, 
with production, sales and prohts all 
substantially higher than in the pie- 
vious veai. Buoyant meiket condi¬ 
tions and ielca.se of modelmsation 
loans to the textile industry by IDBI 
resulted in an incieasc in older intake. 
The management phased out produc¬ 
tion of diesel engines to maximise 
piotiiability m other products. Sales 
expanded from Rs 16.21 crore to 
Rs 2" 60 cioic'and, with widening of 
mat gins, gloss piofit was up from 
Rs 91 lakh to Rs 169 lakh. Net profit 
mine than doubled to Rs 91 lakh 
{Rs 41 lakh)_ Dividend has been 
raised from 10 l'er cent to 12 5 per 
cent and is covered 7.52 times by 
earnings as against 4.27 times pievt- 
ously. Piototvpes of Maizoh diaw 


frames have been developed and sent 
out to mills foi trials. A number of 
machines have been installed at 
Belwadi, near Mysore, where manu¬ 
facturing operations are expected to 
commence this year. Suspended flyer 
model speed frames developed by the 
lesearch and development department 
have been sent out for mill trials. 
This new model speed frame will be 
introduced in the market next year. 
Production of micro processor based 
data processing equipment has com¬ 
menced. The company has imported 
draw mgs Irtun UK lor manufacture 
of matrix printers from West Germany 
for manufactuie of floppy disc drives. 
The company spent Rs 1.40 ctore on 
modernisation of the plant and 
equipment at the Calcutta factory. 
Commenting on the current year's 
prospects, the ducctors say that in- 
flationaiy trends show signs (if conti¬ 
nuing unabated and shoitage of basic 
raw niatcnals and electrical power are 
further imped.men's. Moieovet, due 
to incieased cotton prices and un- 
remuneiative yarn prices pmhtabilily 
of the company's customeis has de¬ 
clined. 1 lus mav alTect the inflow ol 
new ordets Order, on hand, how- 
cvei, aie substantial. Therefoie, 
giowth in picul actum and despatches 
should continue in the current yeai. 


C ENTRE FOR DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

Ulooi. Tnvandium 695 011 

The Centre is looking for voung social •.cicntists (below 10 years 
as oil September I. 1981! specialized in development problems with 
good academic lecord and stiong leseaich interest lot the posts of 
Research Associates The candidates should show evidence of ability 
for independent high quality tescvich bv way of doctoial dissertation 
oi other published and unpublished papers. Rescjtch Associate,, 
while fiee to put sue their own tcsearch interests, will also be expected 
to contubute to the teaching and resealch activities of the Centre. 

Selected candidates will be placed in the scale ot Rs. 700-40- 

HOO-50-lhOO, at the appropriate level depending cm then qualifications. 

Applications in the jircscrtbea form (to be supplied on request) should 

be accompanied by at least one copy each of their thesis or research 

pjpers. In addition, candidates should provide a brief statement ol 

Lheir cuncnt research activity. The names and addresses of two 

» 

pet sons who arc familiar with the research work of the candidate 
should also be given in the application. 

The applications should reach the undetsigned within four weeks 
of the publication of this notification. Those called for interview 
will be paid return second class fare by rail. 

DIRECTOR 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


LABOUR 

Mechanisation without Retrenchment 


THE three and a hall month long 
struggle of the Dalh-Rajhara miners 
finally reached a tentative conclusion 
with the settlement in June between 
the Bhilai Steel Plant (BSP) manage¬ 
ment, the contractois/co-operative 
societies and the CMSS The funda¬ 
mental issue of departmentalisation 
over which the miners’ veiy existence 
and that of then union is called into 
question has still to be settled 
While the Union has been struggling 
over the last few yeats fot depart¬ 
mentalisation, the latest struggle oc¬ 
culted ovet the arrest of their union 
secretary, Shankat Ntyogi, and presi¬ 
dent, Suh.idch Saint, undei the NSA 
on F'ebruu'v 11 In the context of 
the struggles launched by the CMSS, 
it was obvious that the NSA was re- 


sotted to bv the 

administi.ition in 

i illusion with the 

local 

MI A, 

the 

liquor lontijetois 
management 

and 

the 

BSP 

Niyogi's highlv 

successful 

anti- 


liquot campaigns had affected the 
liquor contfactors under the patro¬ 
nage of Bhvdia, the local MLA and 
Mimstei foi Industries in the MP 
cabinet who had fought the elections 
and conducted his political activities 
with their financial support. Niyogi’s 
exposuic* of cqrntption involving the 
comtiArtois and officials before the Ra/- 
/uk ConiinisMon in 1977 evoked fiu- 
ther animosity against his union For 
the BSP management the three-month 
struggle seemed to have ‘occurred’ at 
a most ‘convenient’ time as it had a 
surplus slock of 1.8 mn tonnes of iron 
ore as its own steel expansion plans 
were delayed. These factors along 
with the lactional politics within the 
Congressfl) had hnallv led to Niyogi's 
arrest. 

In protest against the arrests the 
mine workers immediately called a 
strike. Along with mass arrests, lathi 
charges, teargassing, stoppage of elec- 
tncity, medical facilities and othei 
harassment of workeis, the BSP 
management terminated the contracts 
of the 10 contractors and the seven 
labour co-operatives. This was follow¬ 
ed by the administration dissolving 
the co-opetatives without even issuing 
a show-cause notice. Prior to the 
strike, the workers in the co-opera- 
ttves had been working without wages 


since last November due to a wage 
dispute. 

Following the release of Niyogi and 
Sahu (as the Advisory Committee had 
found the arrests unwarianted), the 
CMSS raised the matter with the 
Assistant Labour Commissioner (Cent¬ 
ral) Hatpin on March 7 With 
repeated attempts (and considerable 
delay) the negotiations wore started 
and an agicement ailived at on June 
22, ft was agreed that vvoik would 
be lesumed on the basts of the stalu\- 
Quo-uulr as on Fehmaiv 11 with the 
workers ns t entitled to any fall-back 
wages fiom February 12 and that the 
matt el would he referred to th< Regional 
Labour Commissioner tCential), Jnbal- 
pm. The outstanding wages pnor to 
the struggle weie agreed to be paid 
with an advance of Rs 51 to be 
deducted later. 

Forming the CMSS after his release 
from Emergency arievt in 1977. Niyogi 
took up the issue of wages and bonus 
on pa i with the departmentalised 
woikers of the BSP. He also de¬ 
manded proper safety measutes for 
the woikers, pre-monsoon allowance 
for their huts and departmentalisation 
of the contract woikers and pursued 
a plan (which he had diawn up on 
the basis of his own investigations) 
for staggered semi-mechanisation of 
the mines without ictrenchment This 
was adopted by the management and 
a review of its economics is to be 
i,-adv bv the middle <>f this month, 
when a decision on departmentalisa¬ 
tion will also be taken. Niyogi was 
able to ensure partial departmentalisa¬ 
tion and igise wages from Rs 5 to 
Rsl9.80 pet dnv In 1980 the BSP 
(based on a government notification 
for departmentalisation of contract 
labour in certain categories and due 
to pressure fiom Nivogi) depart¬ 
mentalised 170 drillers and later the 
workers in the blasting section. 

The Conti act Labour (Regulation 
and Abolition) Act of 1970 stipulates 
under Section 10 (2) that if the work 
done by contract laboui is of a ‘peren¬ 
nial nature' and ‘necessary’, and ‘done 
ordmaiily through regular workmen’, 
then it should be departmentalised 
But legally the Act leaves sufficient 
scope for the BSP to choose certain 
categories (stipulated by the govern¬ 
ment in 1979) to follow its own plans 


foi departmentalisation The CMSS 

lias asked for the depaitmentalisation 
of ovei 7,500 workeis involved in 

raising and loading operations m the 
mines for over 12 to 18 years. While 
this time-period itself should bring 
(he workers under the category 
■perennial', Niyogi’s argument rests on 
the feasibility of the semi-mechamsa- 
tion piogramme with depattmentalisa- 
tton. This would finally be cheaper 
than mechanisation and permit pro- 
dutton of the requisite quality 
and quantity of ore required by the 
BSP. Secondly, this could be achieved 
at no exiia cost as the raising and 
loading workers were iccnvmg wages 
on par with the depaitmentalised 
piece late workers and the manage¬ 
ment shaied the CPF and other 
facilities. The supervision in the 
mines was done by the BSP (foiemen, 
mining mate, mines management) and 
hence no fuither supervision was 
requited. The management would 
also save the 1 2\ pel cent profit that 
is now given to the contractors. What 
the workers would gain would be 
security of emplovnient and certain 
leave benefits. 

The BSP management which had 
experimented partially with the system 
of semi-mechanisation had also given 
the assurance at a joint discussion 
with the union on April 20, 1979 and 
more recently between the BSP, SAIL 
and the CMSS in the presence of the 
Chiel Lab6ur Commissioner (Central), 
Delhi, that then- would lie no retrench¬ 
ment of workeis In spite of this, the 
vvoikeis todav face the piospcct of 
retrenchment. The arguments of the 
BSP management for the mechanisa¬ 
tion programme are based on criteria 
such as maintaining operational 
efficiency of its plants, ore quality 
and the utilisation of 50 per cent of 
the ore hnes which would otherwise 
be wasted under semi-mechanisation. 
However, on examining the technicali¬ 
ties of the mining operations, it is 
found that Ntvogt’s arguments are 
verv much more ctedible than BSPs. 

A* the commencement of the BSP 
in 1959 with Soviet collaboration, 
about 80 pci cent of the machinery 
for the steel plant and its captive 
mines was from the Soviet Union 
and' 20 per cent was indigenous. 
Tlicie were plans in the 4 mn-tonne 
expansion programme to increase the 
extent of indigenous supply to 80 pei 
cent. Out of over 40,000 tonnes of 
equipment to be imported, the Soviet 





Union was supplying about 36,(J00 ton¬ 
nes of core technological equipment. 
Open Hearth steel making technology 
was adopted for the first two stages 
and foi the third stage (expansion 
from 2.5 ran tonnes to 4 nm tonnes) 
the basic oxygen converter-continuous 
casting route was to be adopted. This 
trend in blast furnace technology is 
said to favour the use of sinter and 
pellets produced from ore fines 

instead of lumps The third phase 

of BSP, which was to have started in 
1976, is now expected to be completed 
in 1982-83. 

Dunng the thud phase the oie 
requirements would be about 6 mn 

tonnes. The projections for 1981-82 

for Bhilai is around 4 4 mn tonnes of 
iron ore, though by 1978-79 itself the 
mines had reached u pioduction level 
of 4.99 mn tonnes. Since the expan¬ 
sion programme of the steel plant did 
not keep pace with its own planning, 
the ore had begun to stockpile. 
Regarding requiiemenb of ore fines 
foi the next ycai. the SAIL report 
notes that it would be ovet 42 per 
cent of total ore requirements. Father 
the ore lines produced from its 
mechanised and semi-mechanised 
mines were much highet than its 
requirements Hence there is no 
reason why ore lines to meet its 
requirements cannot still be obtained 
fiom the mechanised and semi- 
mechamsed mines. Secondly, if one 
examines the pioduction hgures for 
the mechanised and manual mines 
for the peuod 1974-79, manual mines 
had produced over 47 per cent of 
toial production. With semi-mechani- 
sation the figures would have been 
substantial higher. As regaids the 
qualitv ol the ore pioduted, the ave¬ 
rage Fe content of the manual mines 
in the same penod was over 62 per 
cent in the Rajhara siding and Dalli 
1 and III, and ovci 60 per cent in the 
Dalli line-13. This quality of ore 
produced has till now been economi¬ 
cally used bv the BSP. 

The aiguments for semi-mechanisa- 
tion hinges around the question of its 
technological feasability; which again 
depends on marker lequirements (of 
output and oie Quality), geological 
conditions and the availability of 
capital The difference between semi- 
mechamsed and manual mines lies in 
that Jack Hammers with portable 
compiessors are used for drilling in 
the former and gunpowdei and special 
gelatine for blasting. All other ope.ti- 
tions like excavation and loading of 
the ROM, transporting, ore processing, 
loading and final transporting are 
done through manual labour. In 


mechanised mines drilling is carried 
out through wugon drills and blast 
hole drills, liquid oxygen and fuel 
oils with open cast gelignites for 
blasting. Ore extraction, loading and 
transport is done with shovel/trax- 
cavator/wheel loader and dumper/tiip- 
per tiucks combination. The treat¬ 
ment of the oie (screening, wet and 
tin, noshing oi washing) depending 
on market requirements is also 
mechanised. All this would incur 
substantial costs. In the semi-mecha- 
msed mines both market and geologi¬ 
cal conditions ate met with at a 
much lower cost 

In ndition to the high costs of 
machinery, escalating costs of oil, 
d.escl. cooking coke and a scarcity of 
spate p.uts on impoited equipment 
pievcnt full capacity utilisutiu l Foi 
instance, the machinery employed by 
the BSP in the mechanised mines have 
high capacity underutilisation. Data 
supplied bv the BSP shows that the 
churn dull machines' capacity utilisa¬ 
tion (Raihara mines) in legnu! to the 
number of available houis wa, on an 
average 36.1 per cent dining 1974-79, 
Urall dull machines 44 per cent, EMT 
drill machines 38 per cent, excavator 
utilisation 38 per cent and locomotives 
61 per cent. In the mushing plant it 
was 49 per cent during 1977-79, for 
dumper Haulpak it was f>6 pel cent, 
Dozer ir was 47 per tent, cor Jaw 
Crushet 1 it was 34 per cent and for 
II it was 12 per cent average duiing 
1974-76 and for the cone ciushei it 
was 48 per cent durng 1475-79. The 
actual number of wo r king man hours 
per day is also less than the semi- 
niechanised mines because of the time 
spent in getting the machineiy ready 
each day and as well as in repairs. 
In terms of eleetiieitv supply, last 
May the M1‘ oleitiicily lioatd had 
imposed a 100 pci tent leduction in 
power > apply to the plant and as a 
lesult it had kept some of its key 


ancillary units idle and used the 
power for producing steel and other 
saleable items. All this hence quite 
adequately validate', the arguments in 
favour of semi-mechanisation with 
departmental^ it ion. 

The BSP having implemented the 
semi-mechanisat'on in the mines, at 
Niyogt’s insistence, for the last ty* - o 
years has obtained relatively high pro¬ 
fitability and capacity utilisation. 'In 
1978-79 the capacity utilisation of the 
Stce) Plant was 92.6 jaer cent of the 
rated capacity and in 1978-79 it was 
93 4 per cent. The fact that the 
management is pushing ahead with 
its mechanisatiot plans is because the 
machinery for the mines hat already 
been bought and their ‘planning deci¬ 
sion' has been presented ex-post to 
the woike's as 'inevitable'. 

What emerges as quite unique in 
this case is that the ptoposal for semi¬ 
mechanisation (which is viable) has 
come from the side ol the union 
which has kept in mind the aspects 
of production, pioductivity and the 
well being of the woikeis What 
Ni.vogi has challenged is the rationa¬ 
lity of BSP planning as being one¬ 
sided and not having considered the 
overall situation in the country. For 
him employment becomes as impor¬ 
tant as maintaining production. The 
mistakes made by the planners, the 
management and the administration 
;.ie often covered up thiough ‘techni¬ 
cal aiguments' and decisions are based 
on sheer expediency, while the work¬ 
ers who had woiked in the mines for 
18 years aic held responsible 

Accoiding to Niyogi, at Bailadilla-14 
mines, 8,000 workets were retrenched 
due to bad planning In the detailed 
project icpoit there was no discussion 
on economies or the choice of techno¬ 
logy as mechanisation was presupposed 
in the production of 4 mn tonnes of 
lumps from 6 mn tonnes of ROM. 
Against the targeted production, actual 
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production never crossed the 2.5 mn 
tonnes mark due to certain geological 
constraints not foreseen' during the 
prospecting and, project preparation 
stage. The result was underutilisation 
of capacity by the ore handling plant. 
According to the Plant Manager, the 
main reason for these ‘unforeseen 
geological constraints' was inadequate 
prospecting to determine the deposit. 
As a result, manual mining was intro¬ 
duced and from a mere subsidiary 
operation it became dominant in 1975 
with its production exceeding mecha¬ 
nised production. With the com¬ 
mencement of operations at Baila- 
dilla-5, manual mining was terminated 
and about 8,000 workers were re¬ 
trenched. Continuing manual mining 
was not even considered because of 
the huge machinery and the retrench¬ 
ment compensation was marginal. 
Similarly m the GM’s report cm the 
BSP it was stated that proper atten¬ 
tion was not given to the iron ore 
mines' expansion programme at Dalli- 
Rajhara. Since this was not under¬ 
taken on time, they had to resort to 
manual mining on a very large scale. 
The reason stated was that there was 
a 'delay' in regaid to the decision for 
the expansion of the Rajhara mecha¬ 
nised mines and also later with the 
Dalit mines under the 2.5 mn tonnes 
expansion plan of the BSP. 

According to Nivogi, it i s from the 
work ethics that the workers have 
developed and from a recognition of 
the worth of their labour that they 
demand the right to question a whole 
range of decisions of the government 
and the management. If the workers 
in the mines have maintained both 
output and quality of ore production 
then they would have every right to 
question their retrenchment due to 
faulty planning. 

Niyogi’s semi-mechanisation pro¬ 
gramme is just one of the positive 
programmes that has emerged from 
the standpoint of a union. The CMSS 
under him has today managed to 
build their own schools, run their own 
labour co-operatives fcovermg 60 per 
cent of the labour), has gatheied 
funds for their own proposed hospital 
(which is to serve the surrounding 
area), undertaken activities against 
black marketing and hoarding and 
developed a tentative alternative in¬ 
dustrial plan for the region. Niyogi 
plans to launch an agitation demand¬ 
ing that the government invests in the 
region with stipulated minimum wages 
and union rights. 

While this issue (ie, departmenta¬ 
lisation) is bound to come up in the 
next few months, the management 
has proposed plans for partial depart¬ 


mentalisation of labour by transferring- 
the workers to the limestone mines 
off Raipur, employing some on con¬ 
tract labour for its proposed railway 
construction and requesting the govern¬ 
ment to have the rest of the 


BEFORE its nationalisation in 1973, 
the coal industry was well known for its 
labour-intensive method of coal extrac¬ 
tion and tardy mechanisation. Capital 
investment was kept to the minimum. 
Since then the situation seems to have 
changed drastically. During the last 
three years capital expenditure, largely 
for the purchase of machinery has in¬ 
creased from Rs 51.37 crore to 
Rs 101 76 crore. In this the cost of 
imported machinery has leaped from 
Rs 2.27 crore to Rs 23.01 crore. How 
this sudden spurt in mechanisation has 
affected the working people of the coal¬ 
field was the subject of a small but 
significant one-day seminar, organised 
by the Pragatishil Vichar Manch (Pro- 
giessive Study Group) at Nirsachatti, 
Dhanbad on September 6. 

The initiative was taken by some 
students and interested laymen of the 
locality who felt that the subject merit¬ 
ed serious discussion. In order to have 
a representative cross-section of views 
on the subject, the organisers invited 
speakers from different walks of life. 
Along with colliery workers, trade 
unionists, political activists of different 
hues and intellectuals, representatives of 
Bharat Coking Coal were invited to 
participate. Except for the BCCL re¬ 
presentatives most of the others parti¬ 
cipated. 

Colliery workers fiom nearby col¬ 
lieries and elsewhere, who initiated the 
discussions based on their actual experi¬ 
ences, felt that although mechanisation 
was not intrinsically bad, yet the kind 
of mechanisation which was occurring 
in the coalfields was adversely affecting 
the workers. Rapid mechanisation of 
coal loading operations made redundant 
the contract labourers engaged in it. 
Consequently the employment of 32,938 
contract workers was in jeopardy. Most 
of them were local Harijans and tnbals 
including women. Over the last three 
years over 5.000 women had lost their 
jobs either through the Voluntary 
Retirement Scheme or had been laid 
off. 

Mechanisation was meant to boost 
production. Yet more than increasing 
production this kind of mechanisation 


workers settled in the Dandakaranaya 
region and avail of the tribal welfare 
funds. However, according to Niyogi, 
these are plans which are never going 
to be realised and are being proposed 
only as an attempt to break the union. 


was reducing employment opportunities. 
Many of the speakers pointed out the 
mappropnateness of mechanisation in 
the coal mines. Instead of acquiring 
better safety equipment, larger capacity 
pumps or improving underground ven¬ 
tilation which would create better 
conditions of work and facilitate pro¬ 
duction, the management was intent 
upon reducing the number of workers. 
Mechanical loading created other kind 
of problems. Along with coal the ‘pay 
loaders’ also loaded stone, dust and 
nibble. When used at the thermal 
power plants this mixture caused 
mechanical trouble m boilers. Manual 
loading since it also involved 'picking' 
or the separation of stone and rubble 
from coal had averted this problem. 
'Picking' work was done mostly by 
women as was the loading of the coal 
into trucks and railway wagons. 

A number of speakers pointed out 
the high import content of mines 
mechanisation which thereby increased 
oui dependence on foreign countries. 
Most ot the imports wete from Soviet 
Union and other East European coun¬ 
tries like Poland Even for repairs and 
spare parts we were dependent on for¬ 
eign technicians and import of spaies. 
0ver and above this was the under¬ 
utilisation of machines which greatly 
enhhnced capital costs and contributed 
substantial^' to the rise in coal prices. 

In his speech A K Roj (MP) con¬ 
demned the misdirected mechanisation 
duve in the coal mines which was de¬ 
priving the local people of their jobs. 
He felt that imported mechanisation 
was of little benefit to the country and 
advocated ‘swadeshi’ mechanisation 
which could expand employment 
opportunities within the country More¬ 
over. mechanisation should only be 
Resorted to in rhose cases where it was 
necessary like in those open-cast pro¬ 
jects wheie the proportion of coal as 
to stone was I TO. So a policy of 
mechanisation which was organically 
linked to the needs of mining was 
necessaiv, he felt. He welcomed the 
organisation of the seminar as in this 
way the people of the coalfield could 
be made aware of the consequences of 
mechanisation. 


COAL MINES 

Mechanisation for Whom? 

Anjan Ghosh 
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JUTE INDUSTRY 

Ill-Timed Bounty 


NEW DELHI has once again demon¬ 
strated its classic sense of wrong tim¬ 
ing of policies. After sitting over 
the pioposal for several months it 
has now come out with a package 
scheme of offering cash compensatory 
uipport (CCS) to six categories of 
jute goods. Similar assistance foi 
othci varieties, the industiv has been 
assured, is being readied and will be 
announced shortly. 

The decision expectedly has been 
sought to be justified on sound na¬ 
tionalist grounds. It has been point¬ 
ed out that the outgo on account of 
the LCS would come to about Rs 7a 
more during the curient financial 
year. ^But this is expected to be more 
than made op by increased export 
earnings. In 1980-81. expo-ts were 
>alued al Its "527.‘12 cvio This 
year, after the CCS shot in the arm. 
New Delhi feels the hgme would 
reach anything like Rs TOO crore. 

This, to sav the least, is a facile 
assumption The fact is even with the 
CCS, Indian jute goods do not be¬ 
come cheaper than those exported by 
Bangladesh. Jute export is Dacca’s 
bread and butter, and no country in 
the wot Id can afford to sit back and 
watch its mam export item being 
edged out of tbe mm Let Dacca has 
shown fai gitatei under,Undine of 
jute economics and also far gieater 
manoeuvrability in adjusting its pro¬ 
duction and exjxirt pricing policies to 
the world situation 

The present position is that every 
time India acts. Bangladesh tends to 
react with speed and imagination. 
This is a sort of inverted relationship 
and let us admit the fart that after 
all these years of talks and meetings, 
it has not yet proved possible to sell 
to Bangladesh the idea of having some 
sort of accord on export marketing. 
Dacca is chary of compromising in 
any wav its freedom to manipulate 
its mat:ices, and so far it has managed 
to get away with it - - though it re¬ 
mains to be seen if in the long run 
its policies will prove to • be most 
rewarding. . 

For the past few months, the Indian 
jute induMiv lias been using all pos¬ 
sible forums to speak out on the dis¬ 
tress it is supposed to be passing 
through. It has marshalled all kinds 
of statistics on cost of production,' 
export puces, fluctuations in dollar- 
rupee rates and all that to stress the 
point that the industry is incurring 


substantial losses on every tonne of 
export it is making. The only thing 
that could pull it out of the predica¬ 
ment is some sort of official cash 
assistance. 

The matter was kept pending for 
such a long time that one had almost 
sorted thinking that New Delhi pos- 
ubly did not fully agree with the in¬ 
dustry’s data. Had it been so, it 
w.uild have been a major development 
considering the clout that the indus¬ 
try enjoyed. Some of the biggest 
business groups of the country have 
stakes in jute and to make short shrift 
of the facts and figures presented by 
them would have involved a resolute¬ 
ness for which New Delhi is not 
lamoux 

The latest announcement on the 
CCS has put an end to any such 
streak of doubt that could have been 
there. It has proved that the govern¬ 
ment agiees with the industry that 
it is passing through a difficult time 
and badly needs help. Still, why 
New Delhi has taken so much time 
lo make up its mind on the assistance, 
it only knows. If the delay is meant 
to be an advertisement that it was 
holding out against the industry's 
,u essi.te, the final act hardly seems to 
support such a contention. 

The captains of the industry admit 
that even in the worst of times, there 
comes a season when the foieign mar¬ 
ket normally lends to pick up. That 
season usually starts in the last quar¬ 
ter of the year. This is the time 
when foreign buyers generally go in 
for leplemshing their stock The 
flow of orders of course varies from 
year to year, but normally this period 
is favouied for making the purchases. 

And they are right The Soviet 

Union, aftei virtually staying out of 
the market for an agonising long 
period in the edrlier part of the year, 
has now resumed buying and it likely 
to keep its purchases at a latrly brisk 
level in the coming months. In some 
othci items, according to market cir¬ 
cles, the forward order book posi¬ 
tion is also improving, suggesting an 
upturn in demand which has been 
extremely ei ratio. The point we are 
trying to make is that export, left to 
itself, would have started doing a bit 
better now even without the cash 
support. Whethei it does much bet¬ 
ter with the support remains to be 
seen. If the same incentive schemes 
were announced a few weeks ago 


when foreign business was at a stand¬ 
still, it could have possibly helped 
move some quantity into the overseas 
market. 

The delay in announcing the sup¬ 
port scheme hjs in a sense strengthen¬ 
ed the industry's stand on some other 
issues. It has already made a plea 
for skipping bonus for the workers 
this year. It has sought permission 
to cut down production. And to¬ 
morrow it might as well ask for some¬ 
thing else. If the decision to grant 
cash assistance has come as a recogni¬ 
tion that the industry is in distress, 
the delay in making the announce¬ 
ment can be used to prove that the 
distiess has only deepened 

How the authorities are going to 
tackle ihe demands for production 
cut and bonus holiday is not known 
vet. On the bonus question, the West 
Bengal government is unlikely to 
yield, al least fully Ministerial sour¬ 
ces have indicated that if such an 
exception is made in the case of one 
industry, n would be difficult to 
resist such a demand coming from 
other industries. Some people in the 
state government feel that a part of 
the CCS could be used for paying 
bonus As for juoduction cut. the 
matter falls in the Central jurisdic¬ 
tion, but judging hv the present mood 
of the government, it is not I'kely 
that New Delhi would accede to the 
plea i usilv 

There could be a major complica¬ 
tion if some of the importing coun¬ 
ties decide to reset to the announce¬ 
ment High in the list of possibili- 
lies is the imposition by the United 
States of some sort of countervailing 
duty on carpet backing export from 
Ind'j. This would be outrageously 
disenminatorv, but then some of the 
ru.h countries of the world are known 
to have practised such things m the 
past, especially when political equa¬ 
tions look a little nebulous. 

One of the main grouses of the jute 
irade is that the new scheme has left 
it out totally in the cold. The entire 
benefit, it contends, goes to the mills. 
Bur theie are merchant-shippers who 
are already doing good business and 
can do better if given sufficient op¬ 
portunities. One particular dispensa¬ 
tion the traders seem to dislike most 
is the special privilege given to State 
Trading Corporation STC will get 5 
per cent CCS on sacking sold against 
global tenders. But why not allow 
private parties the same facility, they 
ask. After all, foieign exchange has 
no ‘ism’ and whether it comes through 
STC or other channels, it finally goes 
into the nation’s kitty. 
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* THE FOURTH ESTATE 


A Setback 

A A 


THE Free Press Journal has been on 
strike sirite June 22. This was no 
heroic June 22. It can scarcely l>e that 
when striking workers were so little 
informed about the bread and butter 
issues. Nor has the strike meant cer¬ 
tain progress foi the workers’ interests 
and now, two and a half months after 
the strike began, there are glimmerings 
of recognition that a strike can some¬ 
times be a double-ei|ged weapon 
The publications nffectcd by the 
strike are those of the group owned by 
the Indian National Press whose pro- 
prieiors, the Karnanis, uspd to be coal 
barons They are the English duily 
Free Press Journal, its Sunday edition, 
formerly the Bhatal Jvoti. the evening 
Free Press Bulletin a Marathi daily, 
Navshakti, a Gujarati Daily, Janshakti 
and a couple of annual publications 
Mso affected is the )ob punting work, 
a substantial part of the group’s oper¬ 
ations in recent yeais, that the presses 
in Dalai Street undeitook The number 
of employees affected aie ■141 including 
piess workers, journalists, office staff 
and teinpoiaiv hands 

The strike was called over imple¬ 
mentation of the Palekar award but 
the issues go back a little fmthei. 
This was mteiim relief awarded bv a 
wage board im the period Apnl 1977 
to September 1979 The management, 
pleading inability to pnv, went to the 
Bombay High Oouit which oideii-d 
payment of 50 pei cent of the interim 
relic! and a compunnise on the balance 
to be winked out between manage¬ 
ment and the union which was an 
affiliate of S Y Kolhatkui’s Bombay 
Press Employees Union and had been 
the lepresentative union foi many 
yeais. At *his point there was an out¬ 
break of a majoi iiie one night in the 
presses, the causes of which aie still 
unknown. Many woikeis are convinced 
it was delibciate sabotage at a ciunal 
stage in wage negotiations It has been 
said that Sharad Pawai, then Chief 
Minister, was himself convinced that it 
was arson. When management repic- 
sentatives came to him saying Karnan. 
wanted to close down he told them 
in no uncertain terms that they must 
restart the pi esses as soon as possible. 
When negotiations were resumed with 
the union management pleaded heavy 
losses in the fire. The union accepted 
this and settled for about 20 per cent 


less than the balance of interim 
relief. Altogether therefore the workers 
got 89.5 per cent of the interim relief 
awarded by the wage board. Tins 
was duly paid out but not before the 
management got workers to sign papers 
individually accepting the settlement, 
even though there was a separate 
agieement signed with the union. 

This precaution seems to have lieen 
taken to pic-empt trouble irom a 
second union that w’as beginning to 
get articulate, R J Mehta’s Mumbai 
Mardoor Sabha. Recruitment to Mehta's 
union became active towards the end 
of 1980 and went well. Cutics sav 
workers weie seduced by the monetary 
gams Mehta’s union held out, 'econo¬ 
misin' being the ideology of the union. 
Others say the sheer militancy of the 
new union was attiactive to workers 
lung batteicd by management nolicics 
By ejilv L98I the new union was in 
situ and raimg to go. 

Then came the implementation of 
the Palekar award itself. Palekar gave 
the Indian National Press a category 
of Class III, treating the group as a 
single entity. This is important tor 
what was to follow and management 
made no protest then The award was 
to be effective fiom October 1980 
Management delayed implementing the 
aw aid In April 1981 negotiations were 
begun with the kolhatkar union and a 
diaft agieement was amved at in June 
which, aecoidmg to both the Bombay’ 
Piess Employees Union und a manage¬ 
ment spokesman, both sides were ready 
to sign t (Mehta's people say they do 
not know of the existence of such a 
draft, if it was being negotiated, it was 
a surreptitio'is attempt to side-step 
them when they were already the 
'rcpiesentative' union) The mam points 
of the draft weie that the Palekar 
awatd would be implemented in full 
with effect from Mav 1, 1981 and the 
arreais fiom October 1980 to April 
1981 would he paid in two oi three 
instalments At this point the manage¬ 
ment spokesman savs thev were eagei 
to settle the issue because they weie 
preparing to celebiate the 50th anniver¬ 
sary of the Free Press Journal. The 
union was also told informally that 
workers would be given a special 
anniversary ‘gift’ of Rs 300 each and, 
such is the paternal concern for 
woikors, thev were to lie invited to a 


reception m the baronial splendour of 
a five-star hotel to which the President 
oi India and five Clue! Ministers were 
also invited 

R J Mehta called a lightning strike 
which was made effective by a few 
incidents oi intimidation and violence. 
When the stuke became effective 
leaflets of the othei union (withdrew 
and have not fned to intervene duectly 
because they believe they are not be¬ 
ing heaid The Mehta union claims a 
mcTiibeiship of 268, RPE Union claims 
175 Management refuses to recognise 
R I Mehta saying the muon must go 
through due legal processes to be re¬ 
cognised. Mehta’s however is the de 
facto union now at discussions with the 
Lalxmr Commission which is tiyiug to 
bring about a reconciliation. But 
management is dragging its feet, fail¬ 
ing to attend meetings that aie called, 
sending representatives who are not 
authorisi d to take decisions and so 
di awing out the pioeess 

Mehta called the strike for full 
implementation iff the Palekar award, 
nnt-allv pimiiismg woikeis that he 
would get the Free Press group re¬ 
classified to the higher Gas, II (wheie 
thev would then get a house rent 
allowance) He also laised the old 
niuttei of inteum iclief pointing out 
that woikers had been cheated of "20 
per cent” of the award (and some 
Mehta winkers say that PF deductions 
on interim rebef were not propeily 
calculated) Overinne rates was annthei 
issue and of course recognition of the 
Mumbai Mazdooi Sabha. 

Management did not declare a lock¬ 
out even though it savs the strike was 
illegal. But the next step was to issue 
a elosme notice, dated June 22, for 
one of the papcis m-the group, 
Janshakti. which employs 35 workers 
and 6 toenpui.iues This became the 
fifth issue m the dispute and, with 
union iccognitioii, the most contentious. 
In its closure notice (served incident¬ 
ally equally ori Mehta and Kolhatkar) 
management claims that as a result of 
the fire of June 15, 1979 and the sub¬ 
sequent closuie of the piesses for six 
months Janshakti lost’ its readership to 
lompetitois (ami some staff) and its 
circulation chopped bom 30.692 before' 
the fiic to 2,300 The closure of 
Janshakti became effective on August 
24 Mebta claims that the closure is 
mala fide and an attempt to retrench 
workers loval to his unton. The original 
nucleus of R J Mehta supporters had in 
fact been in the Janshakti. 
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After the strike was called, manage¬ 
ment went to the Supreme Court wheie 
all Palekar petitions are being heard 
and claimed incapacity to pay. It was 
then required to follow the interim 
order given by the Court in other 
similar cases which was immediate 
implementation ni 50 per cent of the 
Palekar award until *a judgment was 
passed. Both sides are now bound by 
the Court’s decision. 

In discussions in the Labom Commis¬ 
sion’s offices management met two ol 
Mehta’s other demands. They agreed 
to implement the interim relict for 
1077-1970 in full if settlement was 
reached out of court and to pav over¬ 
time rates as prescribed hv law which 
vs double the ordinary rate and not the 
one and a half times that they had 
been paying in the past. It took a 
strike to get the management to eomplv 
with legal requirements 

Two issues were thus resolved, one 
wns put beyond solution by continued 
strike action That left Janshakti and 
union recognition Janshakti was thi* 
sticking point for R J Mehta and man¬ 
agement Mehta argued that Janshakti 
should be restarted and assessed afresh 
as a viable proposition m not Man¬ 
agement wivs absolnteK adamant and 
said it had satisfied all legal leip'-e 
inents for closure, 

Workers and journalists lear that a 
prolonged strike gives management i 
handle if it chooses to use it to claim 
losses on the whole gioup and tn and 
close more publications For the W 
five years there have been prrsi.stent 
stories that the Five Tiew was up for 
sale or being wound d iw n The 
indications oi management’s long term 
intentions arc contradictors On the 
one hand, as senior journalists will 
confirm, since the Kainams took ovn 
the group the cuculation or the major 
publication, the Fn'e Press Journal 
has fallen steeply (from over a lakh m 
the mid-COs to 20.000 m the last 
Ample of vears) chiefly as a result of 
totally inept management policies m 
staffing and financing It is alleged 
that the Indian National l’uss was 
milked on a sustained basis to finance 
other concerns owned In the Kainams 
Their piopertv opposite the new nnilti- 
storicd stock exchange would be mine 
profitable if demolished and rebuilt as 
Commeiciul premises, etc. etc, On th( 
other hand, Kamani m thr guise of an 
entity called the Free Press KStates has 
acquired land and is building ut 
Nariman Point. A management soiree 
says that it was intended to move the 
presses to the new pi cruises in thiec 
or four months (before the strike) He 
also say* that thci have a three -year 


plan of renovation and replacement of 
the aging printing machines and have 
placed orders for photo-composing and 
web-oifset printing machines. One 
Rs 10-lakh web-offset machine has 
a bead \ arrived from Delhi. The photo- 
composnig unit will cost Rs 15 lakh. 
Thcie aic also plans to start a new 
magazine As in the past all these new 
enterprises may come up under a dlf- 
ierent commercial entity from the 
Indian National Press Otherwise, if 
'hese ,ue INP modernisation plans, 
what is to happen to the workers now 
on die old lmo-setting, treadle and letter- 
picss machines? At a rough guess the 
new processes would require a third of 
the present manning levels on the old 
composing and printing machines A 
elosme of the Free Press following an 
unicsolved strike makes all this much, 
much easiei for a proprietor Legal 
compensation to workers retrenched 
because of closmes due to companv 
losses and because of modernisation ol 
plant and machinery is nune or less 
!he same But in piactice unions have 
been able to negotiate much higher 
compensation rates for workers -e- 
iienchcd because of modernisation 
Some inkling of the consequences ol 
a prolonged strike may have got 
through to Kennedy .Biidge. Mehta’s 
fiist solution was something most tiade 
unionists would not touch. On Tuly 29 
he wrote to the Labour Commissioner 
offering to withdraw the strike in the 
light of the Ordinance banning strikes — 
hi essential services, even though, he 
; aid, he was aware that the ordinance 
did not apply to press workers. At the 
same time he urged the Labour Com¬ 
missioner to take action against the 
management of the Free Press Journal 
uridei another ouliriance banning 
closures of presses and publications on 
gi omuls of inability to implement the 
Palekar aw aid This lie said applied 

to the closure of Janshakti Mehta may 
have had second thoughts about the 
import of such a ‘deal’ and the follow¬ 
ing day wrote again, this time onlv 
uiguig action on the Palekar ordinance, 
ovn Jansluikti The management of 
Indian National Press has now been 
seived with a show-cause notice on the 
Janshakti closure A replv is awaited, 
i \n example of how ill-informed the 
stiikmg workeis are left by the ; r 
le,idols is that they believe that 
management has been issued prosecu¬ 
tion notices for failure to attend meet¬ 
ings at the Labour Commissioner’s 
office. Another example ■ workers be¬ 
lieve tliev have lost 20 per cent of the 
1977-79 interim relief whereas m fact 
tkev have lost 10.5 per rent. At 
the ‘ \mie oi ‘ writing Mehia tins 


finally decided to treat the Palekar 
award and Janshakti as separate Issues. 
He has proposed that closure oI 
Janshakti, the rate of compensation 
for retrenched workers if closure Is 
unavoidable, and union recognition be 
referred to adjudication. If management 
accepts this the strike may be called 
off unless it has other cards up its 
sleeve to prolong the strike. 

The outcome of the dispute is that 
the workers have suffered a definite 
setback. Management had almost come 
to an agreement with the Bombay 
Press Employees Union to implement 
the Palekar wage award in full. It had 
also promised the union that Janshakti 
would be run for one more trial year. 
This was not altruism. Management was 
preparing to celebrate the 50th anniver¬ 
sary of the newspaper and wanted no 
adverse publicity Minor details were 
being sorted out on the draft agree¬ 
ment when the second union R J 
Mehta’s Mumbai Mazdooi Sabha upset 
the applecart by calling a lightning 
strike hefoip the agreement tould b? 
signed. Management was then able to 
lo take advantage of the situation in 
several ways Janshakti was closed 
nimicdiateb, displacing -11 workers 
Mehta held out on the Janshakti 
closure as long as he could but with 
the threat of closing hanging over 
r’oie publications and pel haps the 
gioup as a whole, there were limits 
even to his slaving power On the 
Palekar award instead ol full imple¬ 
mentation, the workers get 50 pei cent 
in the ,'ntenm and must await the out¬ 
come of the Supiom" Couit judgment 
which will rule on the basis of a number 
of similar disputes in other establish¬ 
ments which have been lodged with it 

Shree Bhawanl Paper Mills 
SHREE BHAWANI PAPER MILLS, 
promoted by two professionals of 
Allahabad, is setting up a Rs 6-crore 
pioject at Rae Bareli in UP. The 
project envisages the setting up of an 
integrated pulp and pdper plant for 
manufacture ol a wide -'anety of 
writing and printing paper as well as 
wrapping paper with an annual instal- 
led capacity of 8,250 tonnes. Unlike 
the majority of paper mills installing 
second-hand imported plants, the 
company has gone in fci a brand new 
indigenous plant for better operational 
1 efficiency. The company has appoint¬ 
ed R L Bhargava, a paper technologist 
with over 40 years experience, as 
technical advisei. The pulp mill is 
scheduled for commissioning by April 
1982 and entire machinery by June 
1982. Commercial production is expect¬ 
ed to commence by July 1962, 



CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Externing Political * Opponents 

A. G Noorani 


DEPORTATIONS or externments are 
becoming increasingly common these 
days. The vital question is — does the 
law provide any protection against 
them? If. for example, a chief minister 
hates a political opponent's guts can 
he get him thrown out of the state? 
One wishes one could answer this ques¬ 
tion with an emphatic negative but such 
is the uncertain and unsatisfactory 
state of the law that one cannot. 

N K Singh, correspondent of Indian 
F.xpress in Bhopal, recently reported 
that “The Madhya Pradesh government 
has discovered an ingenious method of 
curbing labour unrest in the industrial 
areas: physical removal of prominent 
trade union leaders from the Centre of 
their activities." The trade unionists 
are described as a source of threat to 
the "maintenance of public order” in 
the area and asked to pack up under 
a law which is a legacy of the colonial 
Goonda Act. The police dossiers, which 
form the basis of externment proceed¬ 
ings, often plead for action against 
labour leaders without furnishing 
evidence "because witnesses are not 
coming forward for fear of loss of life 
and property”. This is the usual excuse 
for lack of evidence. Collectors of most 
of the districts in Madhya Pradesh have 
been misusing their power to extern in 
order to suppress the trade union move¬ 
ment. 

Why cannot this technique be used 
against political opponents if a case of 
sorts is put up that they advocate vio¬ 
lence? If Madhya Pradesh has been 
able to get away with the nefarious 
practice it is because m the early days 
of the Constitution the Supreme Court 
was unduly cautious and gave some rul¬ 
ings which need to be overruled. One 
such ruling concerned the case of 
Narayan Bhaskar Kliare. Khare be¬ 
came chief minister of Central Pro¬ 
vinces when the Congress came to 
power m the Province is 1937. He 
fell out with the Congress High Com¬ 
mand and was expelled from the Con¬ 
gress. He went over to the British and 
before long he emerged in his true 
colours as a rabid communalist As the 
Prime Minister of Alwar he was alleg¬ 
ed to have made the state a base of 
RSS activities. A week after Gandhljfs 
assassination Sardar Patel had him oust¬ 
ed and took over the State’s admini¬ 
stration. 

But Khare rose to become President 
of the Hindu Mahasabha and that was 
the poet he held when on March 31. 


1950 the District Magistrate of Delhi 
ordered him “not to remain in the 
Delhi District and immediately to re¬ 
move himself fiom the Delhi District 
and not to return to the District". 
The communal situation in the Capital 
was certainly very tense then. The 
giounds for the order served on Khare 
have a ring of truth. “Your activities 
generally and particularly since the 
recent rouble in East and West Bengal 
have been of a communal nature tend¬ 
ing to excite hatred between communi¬ 
ties and whereas in the present com¬ 
position of the population of Delhi and 
the recent communal disturbances of 
Delhi feelings are loused between the 
majority and minority communities, 
your presence and activities in Delhi 
are likely to prove prejudicial to the 
maintenance of law and older, it is 
considered necessary to order you to 
leave Delhi ” 

Khare challenged the order in the 
Supreme Court arguing that he was 
being thrown out because he was a 
political opponent of the Congress 
government. The Court upheld by a 
majority of 3-2 externment on the sub¬ 
jective satisfaction of a superior official 
provided that the grounds are com¬ 
municated to the externee The mino¬ 
rity disagreed only in iegjrd to the 
safeguards. “It is nccessarv that the 
aggtieved person should he given a fair 
hearing and that by an impartial tri¬ 
bunal". the minority insisted. 

In a later case even denial to the 
suspect of the light of ctoss-examinalion 
of witnesses was upheld bv the Supreme 
Court because otherwise the obiect ol 
the legislation would be defeated A 
maxiiqum period ol two years for 
evternment was also upheld. So, was 
the absence of an independent advisory 
board enquiry and appeal to an indepen¬ 
dent authoiity. It is these rulings which 
give the authorities the confidence wilh 
which they exercise their diacoman 
powers todav. 

In the fifties the Supreme Couit 
consistently maintained that the possi¬ 
bility of abuse of power was irrelevant 
and such abuse was not to be presum¬ 
ed. Experience in the years that 
lollovved since has domonsti.ited two 
things One, that unlimited power is 
easily abused; almost cries for abuse. 
Secondly, there is no presumption that 
officers of high rank will not abuse 
power. 

Article 19(1) (dl of the Constitution 
confers on every citizen the funda¬ 


mental right “to move freely throughout 
the teiritory of India”. The State is, 
however, permitted by Clause (5) to 
impose on the exercise of this right 
“reasonable restrictions" in the interests 
ot "the general public”. It is for the 
courts to decide whether the restric¬ 
tions are “reasonable”. 

The recent cases ot externment of 
trade unionists have shown how easily 
the power can be and is abused and 
how hojielessly inadequate the safe¬ 
guards are. At the verv least, there 
must be an inquuy by a Judicial Magis¬ 
trate with a right of appeal to the 
High Court. 

There is some hope that the Supreme 
Court will before long insist on these 
veiy safeguards In the famous Pam- 
vvala case decided by the Supreme Court 
recently, Mr Justice Krishna Iyer rightly 
asked' "Who will police the police? 

Is freedom of movement unreasonably 
fettered if policemen ate given power 
of externment for public peace?” 

Preni Chand Pamwala was a confess¬ 
ed professional stock witness of the 
police, "a regular peddlai of perjury on 
police service” as the Judge called him. 
He claimed to have obliged them with 
tailored evidence in 3,000 cases in 
ipfurn for police connivance in sale of 
soft drinks on the streets near a cmema 
house in breach of the law. He made 
money, acquired two houses and refus¬ 
ed to play the game. He was promptly- 
threatened with externment proceeding 
undei Sections 47 ami 50 of the Delhi 
Police Act, 1978 which confer on the 
Commissionei of Police externment 
powers Prem Chand was asked to show 
cause why he should not be exteined 
He moved the Supreme Couit alleging 
mala fides and turned the tables on 
the police which caved in 

The Couti’s observations on the 
powei ot externment are interesting: 
"The provisions of .the Statute osten¬ 
sibly have a benign propose and in the 
context ol escalation ol runic, may he 
restrictions, which in nnimdl times 
might appear unreasonable, may have 
to be clamped down on individuals. 
We are conscious of the difficulties of 
detection of proof and the stidin on the 
police in tracking down cuminals But 
fundamental rights .no fundamental and ; 
personal libeity cannot be put at the 
mercy of thh Police Any police appre¬ 
hension is not enough. Some ground or 
other is not adequate. There must be a 
clear and present danger based upon cre¬ 
dible mateunl which makes the move¬ 
ments and acts ol the persons in ques¬ 
tion alarming or dangerous ot fraught 
with violence Likewise, there must he 
sufficient reason to believe that the 
person proceeded against is so despe¬ 
rate and dangerous that his more 
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presence' in Delhi or any part thereof 
is hazardous tQ the community and its 
safety. We arc clear that the etui/ 
possibility of alrwues of this potter to 
the detriment of the fundamental free¬ 
doms of - the citizen persuades us to 
insist that a stringent test must he 


A SEMINAR on land reforms in Kerala 
was organised at Calicut on August 
29 by the Department of History, 
Calicut University and the Kozhikode 
Col'ectorate as part of the centenary 
celebration of the first Malabar Spe¬ 
cial Commission on land tenure by 
William Logan. Logan, the District 
Collector and Magistrate of Malabar 
in 1881, was appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Madras to enquire into 
the details of the tenancy problems of 
Malabar and recommend remedial 
measures to arrest the frequent Map- 
pila outbreaks in the southern district. 
Logan in his voluminous report re¬ 
commended permanent occupancy of 
the cultivating tenants and opposed the 
evictions by the landlords. He also 
recommended the fixing of a fair rent 
to reduce the economic burden of the 
peasantry. The very ‘radical’ and 
“revolutionary” report by this civil 
servant was not acceptable to the 
government. Another Tenancy Com¬ 
mission was appointed but its recom¬ 
mendations too were turned down. 
The main question was the abrogation 
of the absolute right of landlord which 
was not permitted by judicial authori¬ 
ties like diaries Turner In 1885 
the Master Committee was constitut¬ 
ed to suggest a draft tenancy bill. 
Logan was not lncludtd in this com¬ 
mittee and in 1887, the Malabar 
Compensation for Tenants’ Improve¬ 
ment Act was promulgated The Act 
had no provision for tenant’s perma¬ 
nent occupancy right (See, 'Logan’s 
Legacv’. EFW, fuly 11-18). 

The Seminar was inaugurated by P S 
Srimvasan, Kerala Minister for Re¬ 
venue. who also unveiled a portrait 
of William logan. The Minister 
noted that even after 34 years of in¬ 
dependence, the Government of India 
had the same policy as the British m 
several matters relating to land re¬ 
forms. Landlords were still permit¬ 
ted to retain hundreds of acres of 
land in several states and some minor 
provisions of certain amendment acts 
passed by the Kerala government 
were usually not permitted by the 


aftfdied (italics added). 

'-.The constitutional validity of the 
extern men t power itself needs to be 
narrowly circumscribed. One can only 
hope that the Supreme Court will re¬ 
view some of its earlier rulings and 
overrule them 


Government ot India 

The inauguial function was follow¬ 
ed by three consecutive academic ses¬ 
sions in which eminent scholars parti¬ 
cipated and presented papers. The 
first session was presided over by V P 
Gopalan Nambiar, the retired Chief 
Justice of Kerala. K K N Kuiup pre¬ 
sented a paper on ‘Agrarian Problems 
ol Malabar and Logan Tenancy Com¬ 
mission Report’. The paper analysed 
the historical significance of the Re¬ 
port and contemporaiy agianan prob¬ 
lems and noted that Logan came close 
to historical truth by describing the 
Mappila outbreaks as ouginating from 
rural poverty and agrarian discontent. 
Even the fanatic aspects of those re¬ 
volts were the very characteristics of 
peasant revolts as described by recent 
scholars like Jean Chesneaux. MGS 
Narayanan in his paper ‘The Traditio¬ 
nal Land System in Kerala : Problems 
jnd perspectives’ (jointly with Kesavan 
\ e’uthat) made a study of historical 
evolution of traditional land system 
and feudal patterns of social relation¬ 
ship with a landpower pyramid and 
parallel caste pyramid which evolved 
in the river valleys. He also pointed 
out the disruption of some of the 
vital elements of feudal system in the 
colonial context. He emphasised the 
need for an intensive historical study 
of feudalism and tribalism in Kerala 
along with their organic relationship 
to the caste system for promoting the 
larger goals of land reform and social 
change. M P Sridharan in his paper 
on ‘Political Ideology and Land Re¬ 
forms’ traced the evolution of private 
property in land and the ideology 
based on the abolition of private pro¬ 
perty and their impact on land reforms. 
Gopalan Kutty in his paper, ‘A Com¬ 
parative Study of two Movements for 
Tenancy Reform in Malabar: 1929-30’, 
described the rise of a left wing with¬ 
in the Congress and their leadership 
of the class organisation of the pea¬ 
santry. He compared its role to the 
early movement led by intermediary 
tenants' association which had no 
mass ittpport. V V Kunbikrishnan in 


his paper, ‘Tenants Association Move¬ 
ment, 1900-1980*, pointed out the 
main characteristics of the movement 
and its role as a pressurising agency’ 
in the promulgation of Malitar 
Tenancy Act of 1930. 

The Second session was presided 
over by C Achyuta Menon. K N 1 Raj, 
the distinguished economist spoke Ob 
the ‘Economic Impact of Land reforms 
in Kerala'. He was of opinion that 
the output of production has not in¬ 
creased as expected even after the 
implementation of land reforms. An 
important reason for this is that the 
labour has not been fully employed in 
the exploitation of land. The peasant 
who cu'tivatex the land must employ 
more his personal labour than depend¬ 
ing upon wage labour. It is therefore 
necessary to implement another land 
reform programme to make available 
land to the real peasant. V P Gopalan 
N.imbiar in his paper on ‘Contribution 
of Logan Commission to the Develop¬ 
ment of Land reforms’* paid high tri¬ 
bute to Logan’s grasp and insight into 
the local customs of Malabar. The 
paper cm ‘Land Reforms and the Pea¬ 
sant Movement in Kerala in the 
Indian Context’ by E M S Namboodiri- 
pad was read by K Jayakumar, as the 
author could not attend the function. 
Namboodiripad stated that the electo- 
lal victory of the Communists facilitat¬ 
ed the preparation of a draft agrarian 
legislation in Kerala. The privileged 
feudal classes in the Congress however 
created several obstacles and even a 
‘liberation struggle’ against the Com¬ 
munists He also noted that the 
land reforms were becoming ineffective 
in arresting the growth of poverty as 
a new and rich capitalist landowning 
class has been developing. P R G 
Mathur in his paper on ‘Tribal Land 
Alienation' traced some of the prob¬ 
lems faced by Krumbar, Koragas and 
other tribals in Attappady and Wynad 
regions where nch peasants settled 
from other parts had encroached upoh 
tribal land. 

The final session was presided over 
by K N Raj. C Achyuta Menon in 
his paper on ‘Land Reforms add Ad¬ 
ministrative Problems' highlighted 
some of the problems faced in the 
course of implementation of a pro¬ 
gressive legislation. The class character 
of Indian Constitution, especially arti¬ 
cles 19 and 31, created problems even 
for Congress governments in the im¬ 
plementation of land reforms. The 
Communists have had to support the 
farming by the peasant proprietor in¬ 
stead of socialist or co-operating fann¬ 
ing. There have been no peasant 
committees to supervise the re f o rm - 
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activities, the taluk boards functioning 
as' people's representatives. At the 
same time, feudal -landlordism had no 
effective roots 'in Kerala, the trans¬ 
formation of land relations has been 
effected without much' violent resist¬ 
ance. Michael Tarakan presented a 
paper on ‘Intra-Regional Difference in 
Agrarian System and Internal Migra¬ 
tion : A Case Study of the Migration 
of Farmers from Travancore to Mala¬ 
bar, 1930-1950’. He explained that 
thfc population pressure on land in 
Travancore was evidently a cause of 
migration of farmers to Malabar. The 
big fanners also migrated for investing 
surplus made in plantation agriculture 
in Travancore in Malabar for making 
more profits. The easy availability of 
cultivable land in this region attracted 
both big fanners and small peasants. 
M Gangadharan in his paper on the 
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'Impact of Mappila Outbreaks’ showed 
that they had been successful as a 
method of action against the exploit¬ 
ing landed class. These revolts bad 
prevented more possible evictions of 
the Mappila peasants in this district. 
After 1921 the rebels lost their ability 
to react. Further the education and 
other social measures adopted by the 
government also brought changes in 
the attitudes of the Mappiias. 

• The Seminar was attended by more 
than 200 delegates consisting of 
college and university teachers, stu¬ 
dents, IAS trainees in the district, 
officials dealing with land reforms 
-and other interested public persona¬ 
lities This is the first time that aca¬ 
demicians and administrators in Kerala 
have jointly participated in a seminar 
'ike this to think over different as¬ 
pects of the jiroblem. 


Cogress(l) and the Poor 


G Parthasarattiy 
V Pofbana 


THE electorai losses of Congress (1) 
in Visakhapatnam and Vijayawada 
Municipal Corporations have been the 
subject of considerable speculation 
with regard to the trends in the popu¬ 
larity of Congress tl). The changes 
observed in the foi tunes of ~Con- 
gress (I) could be attributed to a 
lariety of leasons: 

(1) disappointment among people 
due to scarcity and nung pu¬ 
ces of essential commodities; 

(2) effective organisation of the 
main opposition parties, i e, 
BJP in Visakhapatnam and the 
Left Front in Vijayawada; and 

(3) individual rivalries and infight¬ 
ing within Congress (1). 

It is difficult to assess the relative 
importance of each one of these fac¬ 
tors. This report does not seek to go 
into these issues. It has a limited ob¬ 
jective of trying to understand whe¬ 
ther the popularity enjoyed by the 
Congress <I) among the poor, as judg- 
eid by the percentage of voles polled 
by the party, differs from that enjoy¬ 
ed by it among other gtoups. The 
issue is of interest in view of the 
widely prevalent belief that Indira 
Gandhi has,greater oharisma among 
the poorer groups titan among others. 

Thore are 50 wards in Visakhapat- 
nam. It is possible to identify wards 
which are populated predominantly 
by . the poorer people. For our pur¬ 
poses such wards, aye .equated with 


Congrbss (1) in the slum and non- 
slum wards. There is thus no differ¬ 
ence in the popularity of Congress (1) 
between slum and non-slum areas The 
popularity of Congress (1) among, the 
poorer jieople in Visakhapatnam is no 
more and no less than the other groups, 
as judged by the results of the muni¬ 
cipal corporation elections in 1981. 

Tabic 1: Percjniage of St dm 

Population and Votis Slcurfd by 
Congress (1) 


those in which the slum population 
forms a majority. To arrive at the 
percentage of slum population in 

each electoral ward, the correspond¬ 

ing census localities are identified and 
their 1921 Census population record¬ 
ed. Areas categorised as slums by the 
municipality and population in each 
electoral ward are also recorded for 
the same period. Data relating to the 
percentage of votes polled by Con¬ 
gress (1) in the total votes and per¬ 
centage of slum population by 

electoral wards are shown in Table 1. 
By the majority critenon, electoral 
wards 5,17,19,23,25 27,45 and 47 are 
wards with a predominantly slum 
population. On the other hand ele¬ 
ctoral wards 1,2,3,6,7,9,28 38,10 and 50 
are overwhelmingly non-slum areas 
(with less than 10 per cent slum 
population). The question is whether 
the voting pattern in electorai wards 
with a piedominantly slum population 
differs significantly from that m 
electoral wauls vvtth overwhelmingly 
non-slum populations. 

The relevant averages of the per¬ 
centages hoth for the 8 wards with a 
predominantly slum population and 
the 10 wards with overwhelmingly 
non-slum population are shown in 
Table 2. The percentage of votes 
secured by Congress (I) in both the 
groups is less than 30. The data do 
not show any significant difference in 
the precentages of votes secured by 


Ward No 

Percentage 
of Slum 
Population 

Percentage 
of Votes 
Secured by 
Congress (I) 

1 

0.81 

36.68 

2 

9.00 

24.92 

3 

6.80 

21.09 

4 

42.00 

Not contested 

5 

52.47 

28.10 

6 

9.34 

11.64 

7 

4.80 

30.73 

8 

44.76 

38.40 

9 

9.70 

16.10 

10 

— 

26.03 

11 

44.55 

27.66 

12 

25.00 

17.37 

11 

- 

36,34 

14 

22.46 

15.40 

15 

23.52 

24.55 

16 

16.00 

29.75 

17 

57 45 

30.40 

18 

22.35 

32.32 

19 

52.21 

37.77 

20 

— 

75.55 

21 

- 

22.62 

22 

43 72 

20.54 

23 

91.83 

+1.45 

24 

34.70 

35.12 

25 

67.07 

19.35 

26 

17 30 

25.07 

27 

85 40 

27.88 

28 

9.11 

45.R9 

29 

21.42 

17.15 

30 

12.00 

12.45 

31 

13.00 

24.22 

32 

20.00 

14.24 

.33 

20.00 

19.60 

34 

20.00 

51.75 

35 

20.00 

12.78 

36 

— 

Not contested 

37 

49.00 

25.73 

38 

2.00 

50.08 

39 

- 

37.86 

40 

7.25 

13.35 

41 

47.32 

33.24 

42 

26.00 

16.68 

43 

32 40 

25.73 

44 

21.00 

13 35 

45 

61.35 

25 87 

46 

46 60 

18.10 

47 

65.25 

23.-,1 

48 

■ - 

26 10 

49 

— 

15.06 

50 

5 00 

9.47 


Table 2 

PERCENrAGE OF VOTES 

I'oiujj by Congress (1) in 

Slum ’and 


Non-Si um Wards 



S'um 

Non-slum 


Wards 

Wards 

Congress 

(11 29.29 

28.98 

Others 

70.71 

71.02 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 
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Sharing 

In s developing economy , mnuo muoi uc c* I ipiuycu 
where they are most needed. We share our earnings 
The greater part to the National Exchequer. 

A substantial portion for growth—new plants, more 
employment. A significant foreign exchange 
contribution through exports. 

A turnover increase of 77% in 
5 years has enabled Siemens to 
contribute directly and indirectly. 

64% of Its earnings to the National 
Exchequer, 62% of net profit 
ploughed back for growth, fts.285 
million in foreign exchange from 
exports. And to 14,060 Indian 
shareholders, a steady dividend. ' - 
Siemens India today; 6 works and 
nearly 7000 employees. Engaged <4 
In power, communications, med»cd|> 
engineeing for India's drive for 
self-sufficiency. ' ' 


first phabp ol Si*wtien* Switchboard plant- H you'd liketd knew* ntore, write to; 1 v 

m Nasik Siemens totfta ytd^RO.a 96S7, 

Siemens India. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Traitors and Saviours 


plain incompetence are the saviours of 
the nation. 


G 

INDIRA GANDHI is of the view that 
everybody is out to downgrade India. 
She. is light. The Anhilays and Gundu 
Raos can scarcely be expected to do 
otherwise. When a gang rules a captive 
population nothing else can result. Deng 
had to deal with the so-called gang ot 
four in China We have to suifei a gang 
of we do not know iiow many exposed 
and unexposed scoundrels masquerading 
as people’s leadeis The Chinese ‘gang’ 
was given that name lu those who suc¬ 
ceeded it oi povvei What the Chinese 
people thought ot it we have no know¬ 
ledge. In oui country it is the other 
Way nmnd Those ruling this country 
have an army ot scoundrels who present 
them as the saviours. That the people 
might think of them as a gang is no 
concern ot ludna Gandhi. Venkataraman, 
Ilidavatullah and the like. 

This is downgrading all light. Indira 
Gandhi i annot possibly blame even the 
blackest ot imperialisms for the pathetic 
state m which the ruling party and 
therefore the hapless country which 
has no choice hut to he ruled by that 
party find themselves We do not 
mean, of course, that Indira Candhi 
had tlu\ downgrading in mind when 
she warned hei captive subjects ot the 
grand ronspiraey of “downgrading 
India" ilei message was .simple and 
duett and one which takes us all to 
he fools She would want its to believe 
that these stories which arc circulating 
in the country aie lies. The pom, 
defenceless ministers me helpless 
against the concerted onslaughts. If 
this is the state, ol the ministers, how 
much nunc helpless must lie the sons, 
sons-m-l.iw and fnends who are being 
accused of all kinds of sms horn plain 
corruption to rape. Ml this cannot be 
true The people who are loyal to the 
loyal family cannot possiblv be girlty 
of such things. So citizens ol this great 
land, Indiia Gandhi seems to say 
unite and defeat this campaign against 
the first Ranirajya that the people have 
got since the days of the Lord! 

And so on and so on It is not 
mateua! to this discussion whethei 
Indira Gandhi succeeds in her effort ,to 
persuade the people to believe the 
impossible She might, she might not — 
if voting behaviour is taken to be the 
tun- index of what people actually be- 


’ D 

lieve. The fact, however, is that inter¬ 
nationally this means a changed India, 
an India unknown to the world for the 
last thirty years. To believe that this 
new unage of India is a consequence 
of an international conspiracy is to 
make a mistake which many Asian 
leadeis have made in the past. 

India now looks more like its South¬ 
east Asiun neighbours. Almost every¬ 
where in these countries power is con¬ 
centrated m the hands of an individual 
or two or military cliques. Corruption 
is rampant. Western and Japanese 
capital dominates the economies. Econo¬ 
mic sovereignty is something nobody 
has beard of. The local bosses act as 
agents of one power or die other and 
go on merrily making money. The 
people continue to rot and die in the 
mess which their well-fed, spineless 
leaders have created. Asian masses arc 
captive masses. > 

Diem's Vietnam was a classic ex¬ 
ample. Earlier Chiang’s China or 
Rhec’s Korea were no less instructive. 
But Diem might be a little easier to 
lernemher The civil war was one 
aspect of the situation in Vietnam then. 
Indira Gandhi obvmuslv does not face 
any such thing. The Vietnamese ruling 
classes had no feet to stand upon. They 
were propped up by the United States 
and held power at that country’s 
pleasuie. Both political and economic 
fovereignty were surrendered, whether 
in Vietnam oi elsewhere in Southeast 
Asia. The so-called ‘nationalist’ leader¬ 
ship was and has been anything but 
that They have been the most vocal 
on ‘national honour’. They have treated 
all those who oppose them as ‘traitors’, 
t part of some international conspiracy 
In a way, they were and are as afraid 
of the downgrading of themselves and 
therefore of their nations as Indira 
Gaudhi is today In other woids, this 
.'lowngiadmg one is already familiar 
with. Authoritarian rulers who have no 
clue to their countiy’s problems, who 
with the aid of crowds of sycophants 
think no end of themselves and who 
are forever surrendering the sovereignty 
of their countries for one favour or 
another from the big powers, all use 
the same tactic. Theii opponents are 
traitors and agents of foreign powers 
and jthev with their repression, and 


This works, for a while. But only for 
a while Disaster inevitably overtakes 
them and their little Sultanates. Yes, 
we know the difference between India 
and the countries of Southeast Asia. 
Of course, India has not yet become 
a domino in the bands of either super¬ 
power. The remnants of political in¬ 
fluence that this country occasionally 
seems to enjoy owe their existence to 
the difference between India and such 
dominoes. But our foreign policy 
analysts had better understood clearly 
that the difference might be very short¬ 
lived indeed. 

It might be a useful exercise to 
speculate if a ruling class which was a 
product of nearly 150 years of capitalist 
development and which led an anti- 
imperiahst movement can within a 
brief span of little over thirty years so 
completely degenerate itself, But it 
does seem as it something of that kind 
ic happening in India It is not down¬ 
grading; it is degeneration. If this 
piocess goes unchecked it might lead 
t<i even more disastrous consequences 
for Indian people In short, the ques¬ 
tion is: Is it possible that a lug bour¬ 
geoisie like the one ruling this country 
degenerates and over a period of time 
becomes comprador'’ 1 

We do not claim to know the 
answer. But in the meanwhile, the 
international implications of our present 
state are there for everybody to see. 
Wc are rapidly losing ground both in 
power terms as also in terms of more 
substantial economic and political 
inundations. This is the state of India 
in 1681, aligned oi otherwise. 

Yes, Indira Gandhi is right after all. 
There has been a downgtading of India 
The only difficulty with hei analysis 
is that she does not seem to know that 
she ahd her party have been i expan¬ 
sible for this denouement. 

When corresponding with the 
Circulation Department, subscri¬ 
bers are requested to mention 
the subscription numbers. 


REVIEW 


Of Those that Didn’t Get Away 

Sumanta Banojee 

Dynamics of Crime: Spatial and Socio-Economic Aspects of Crime 
in India by S Veaugopal Rao; Indian Institute of Public Administra¬ 
tion, New Delhi. 1981; pp 201; Rs 100. 


OUR policemen are a strange breed. 
Loyal to the extent of being ruthless 
during their service, once out they seem 
to buy forgiveness by being liberal. 
Some take to ‘sannyas’. Others like 
K F Rustomji join the National Police 
Commission and expose the brutalities 
of the prison system — a parallel to the 
atrocities indulged in by the Border 
Security Force which Rustomji once 
headed. The present book, an excellent 
analysis of the socio-economic roots of 
crime in India, is written by a farmer 
Director of Bureau of Police Research 
and Development, who is now a pro¬ 
fessor of criminal justice administra¬ 
tion in the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration. 

While reading the book one cannot 
help wondering how the author recon¬ 
ciles his present opinions with the tasks 
which he was required to carry out 
during his service, particularly during 
Emergency, when he headed the 
Bureau. For, he appears to agree with 
the major contentions made frequently 
by the critics of the Indian penal system 
that the majority of the offences are 
basically caused by economic depriva¬ 
tion, that the privileged classes manage 
to escape the law because of their wealth 
and power in spite of committing worse 
crimes, that incarceration of poor 
offenders who are made to go through 
the grinding and traumatic experiences 
of the law process might be more 
harmful than beneficial to society, that 
the ■ police resort to third degree me¬ 
thods to extort confessions. What he 
states is obvious and has been known 
for quite sometime. But Rao’s merit 
lies in seeking to substantiate these 
arguments with a vast array of data. 

At the same time Rao is honest 
enough to warn us that police statistics 
are incomplete and deceptive: "The 
divergent crime rates across the nations 
are also due to definitional inexactitude, 
statistical aberrations and differentials 
of hidden or unreported criminality.” 
We know from our own daily experience 
bow the local police bosses refuse to 
record offences committed by powerful 
landlords or gangsters in the pay of 
MLAs or MPs, thus drawolng the 


voices of complaint of poor Hanjans, 
tribal peasants, urban slum dwellers. 
Rao in this connection throws some 
light on how the government itself seeks 
to suppress interpretation of crime 
trends. The Government of India’s 
annual reports on 'Crime in India’ prior 
to 1971 made "rudimentary attempts at 
interpreting the crime trends”. "This 
practice was given up later as compari¬ 
sons between crime rates were mis¬ 
construed as adverse reflections on the 
states' performance in the economic and 
political sphere as well as police effici¬ 
ency.” Since no one knows how many 
crimes go unreported — both by the 
police as well as the victims (out of fear 
of reprisal from the assailants) — is it 
judicious to repose confidence m official 
statistics when drawing conclusions 
about regional variations, or the fluctua¬ 
tions in the national trend over the 
years? 

While reiterating the two major 
factors — poverty and illiteracy — in 
relation to crimes m India, Rao admits 
that "the findings are acceptable only 
to the limited extent that the bulk of 
reported crime can be traced to the 
deprived and the illiterate on whom the 
full impact of law enforcement falls”. 
This, Rao points out, does not neces¬ 
sarily absolve the affluent and the lite¬ 
rate from criminality which may assume 
more subtle forms which do not form 
part of the Penal Code and also defy 
conventional law-enforcement. In an 
interesting study of the cost benefit 
analysis of the crime of burglary, Rao 
has shown that when the total value of 
property lost in burglary is approximate¬ 
ly Rs 183.6 million (m 1974), the net 
profit out of this loss is Rs 57.75 million 
in which each burglar gets his per capita 
amount of Rs 420. When one compares 
this paltry amount with the per capita 
profit made by businessmen and indus¬ 
trialists through various illegal practices, 
one realises that the much vaster area 
of criminality in India dominated by 
the privileged and powerful classes 
remains outside the purview of the 
penal system which has chosen to con¬ 
centrate its fire only on the weaker 
classes, revealing thereby , the class 
interests of the Indian State. 


A similar discrimination is evident 
in computing the incidence of murder. 
The government’s official publication 
‘Crime in India’ states that there were 
18,376 murders in the country during 
1977. The figures obviously do not 
include the 200-odd people who were 
killed in police firings during the same 
period. Just because the murderers 
were in uniform they are immune to 
the operations of the existing penal 
code. In the 'disturbed areas' of Andhra 
Pradesh, Nagaland and Mizoram, these 
police personnel have been granted 
special immunity and can shoot to kill 
anyone without facing any risk of legal 
prosecution. 

Rao does not go into these deeper 
anomalies which are bound to recur in 
the operations of a penal system that is 
heavily loaded in favour of the richer 
classes. He chooses to take a ‘non- 
political’ stand and ends on a helpless 
note: “But why do the affluent want 
more? We do not know ” While we 
agree with his contention that economic 
development does not provide a panacea 
for the ills of crime (remembering the 
rise in crimes in affluent societies and 
the increasing participation in India of 
the sons of the rich m crimes like bank 
robberies), we cannot merely stop at 
that. We know today that even in socia¬ 
list societies efforts at removing econo¬ 
mic inequalities do not automatically 
lemove inot.vcs ioi cmnes (as evident m 
the Chinese government's admission of 
growing incidence of crimes in the 
People's Republic). Economic develop¬ 
ment must go hand in hand not only 
with social justice, but also with con¬ 
scious attempts to humanise the moti¬ 
vations of a people whose value systems 
have often been distorted by the tradi¬ 
tional norms of a competitive society. 

In spite of the constraints imposed 
upon him by his tools of analysis 
and the incomplete available data 
Rao’s book is an interesting docu¬ 
mentary study of crime in contempo¬ 
rary India attempting to identify the 
specific and dominanr socio-economic 
features that influence criminal behavi¬ 
our, and implying in the process the 
urgent need to alleviate some of the 
most pressing economic disparities’. 
Aware of the partial nature of his analy¬ 
sis, Rao intends to follow it up with a 
volume on white-collar and power 
crimes, an even more of a grey area, 
what with both businessmen and gov¬ 
ernment keen on hiding the tracks ot 
their crimes. 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Non-Development of Bihar: A Case of 
Retarded Sub-Nationalism 

9 

Shaibal Gap hi 


It is argued in this paper that the absence of sub-nationalism has acted as a stumbling block in 
the economic deielopment of Bihar. No movement to preserve the regional market as an exclusive 
preserve of the nascent Bihan bourgeoisie too off and outside business and industrial interests have got 
entrenched in the state's economy. 

Neither traditional traders and artisans nor the agricultural classes could develop as industrial 
entrepreneurs in Bihar This failure of Bihari capitalists to develop the forces of production has also 
been responsible for the lack of sub national economic awakening in Bihar 

Aixirt from the stagnating influence of colonial rule. Bihar Inis to reckon also with the Permanent 
Settlement, which in Bihar jxtssessed its worst elements and contained none of its redeeming features 
The feudal Bihari leadership closely allied with outside capital u.as opposed to any radical tenancy 
reform and was indifferent to indigenous industrial development. 

The absence of a sub-national consciousness even after independence has Iwen the by-product of 
Bihar's backwardness, its 'semi-feudal production relations Even now no class ts able to break new 
ground. A multi-cJass endeavour is thus required to lift the constraints on Bihar’s stunted sub-nationa¬ 
lism and, its corollary, retarded economic and industrial growth. 


THE question, whether modern Bihar 
i» a mere ‘geographical entity' delineat¬ 
ed out of administrative compulsion or 
is a sub-national identity, has been 
incessantly asked and debated. Bihar 
came into existence in 1912 1 as a 
separate province along with Orissa. 
Seven decades are sufficient to gestate 
a region's sub-national identity and 
its very important component of eco¬ 
nomic nationalism. Bihar's failure to 
do so is all the more glaring against 
the background of the successes 
achieved by Assam 2 and Orissa, 3 dur¬ 
ing this period, m forging their sub¬ 
national identity which had always 
combined with economic nationalism. 
In spite of it, these two states have 
not made any significant breakthrough 
from a backward economy to an ad¬ 
vanced industrial state. Nevertheless, 
the sub-national awareness is a neces¬ 
sary pre-condition for even rudimen¬ 
tary economic development. The 
Indian sub-continental syndrome is 
testimony to the fact that the states 
that have progressed had sufficiently 
sub-national consciousness. 

Does Bihar possess some inherent 
deficiency by which one can explain 
this failure? The splendour that 
Bihar was once upon a time, paled 
into insignificance nearly 1,000 years 
ago. The last flicker of Bihar’s glory 
as a centre of history and culture 
laded with the downfall of the Palas. 

Without hazarding a precise formu¬ 


lation of the yet largely unprobed 
concept of sub-nationalism, it is ten¬ 
tatively proposed to use the term for 
any movement which seeks to make 
the regional market an exclusive pre¬ 
serve of the local bourgeoisie. How¬ 
ever, it may retain notable cultural 
aspirations from the past, though it 
would be mainly manifest in the capi¬ 
talist and industrial transformation 
of the economy. Indeed, sub-nationa¬ 
lism would be very much a necessary 
condition for such a transformation. 
Any analysis of sub-nationalism, 
therefore, would inevitably require an 
insight into the concept of nationa¬ 
lism, both in the Western and Indian 
contexts and in its inter-relationship 
with sub-nationalism. 

Origin oe Nationalism in Europe 
Nationalism, as a political pheno¬ 
menon, is a product of modem 
Europe. It is generally believed that 
the earliest nation states, of England, 
Spam, Portugal and Holland, emerged 
during the period of fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries. 4 According to Stalin 
the nation originated in the "process of 
the elimination of feudalism and the 
development of capitalism”. 8 Only with 
the advent of the industrial revolution 
did nations emerge in Central and 
Eastern Europe. Mattemick, as early 
as in the nineteenth century, referred 
contemptuously to Italy as a mere 'geo- 
graphieal expression’, ft was only aft*t 


the bourgeois revolution of 1789, which 
swept away multiple local loyalties, did 
France develop .is a full-fledged 
nation/' 

The creation and emergence of 
nations, subsequently, all over Europe 
in eighteenth and nineteenth century, 
was done with the initiative of the 
bourgeoisie with an eye to secure the 
domestic market behind the national 
walls. So the bourgeoisie unfurled 
the flag of nationalism because, in 
the words of Stalin, “The market is 
the first school in which the bourgeoi¬ 
sie learns its nationalism'’.’ 

The above explanation for the 
development of nationalism in Europe 
found a responding echo in India as 
well. In the words of Niharanjan Roy, 
it is an “urban phenomenon brought 
about by a national bourgeoisie 
which happened to be the product of 
highly developed mercantile and fast- 
developing industrial economy, some¬ 
what homogeneous in its ethnic, 
linguistic and cultural composition 
and in its political economic aims and 
aspirations.” 8 . 

Along with a liberal brand of na¬ 
tionalism deriving sustenance from the 
modern ideas of the West, .another 
brand of nationalism which jfts essen¬ 
tially revivalist in trend khd was 
based on Hinduism emerged. The 'first 
of these leaders was Swann Dayanand 
Saraswatl (1824-83), whose aim was 
to restore Indian culture to its pris- 
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tine dignity by "seeking India for 
Indians”.* Though he belonged to 
Bombay Presidency, the Punjab be¬ 
came the rallying point of his reviva¬ 
list movement under the banner of 
Arya Samaj. "The Hindus who domi¬ 
nated the mercantile interest m that 
province”, notes B B Mishra, “found 
an opportunity to counteract on A 
religious plane, the feudal influence of 
the great land-holders who were 
generally Muhammadons". 1 " To a 
certain extent this phenomenon was 
witnessed in UP as well. With comp¬ 
lete disregard of other components, 
such as Islam, Christianity, etc, this 
brand of nationalism denied the com¬ 
posite character of Indian culture. In 
most of the Hindi-speaking areas the 
impact of Alya Samaj was experienced 

Bihar was immensely influenced, 
negatively. by the revivalist move¬ 
ment of Arya Samaj. To the call of 
Swami Dayanand many in Bihar res¬ 
ponded with great enthusiasm. Ac¬ 
cording to S N Pandey, “the majo¬ 
rity of Aryas in Bihar belonged to 
the lower castes. Contrary to this. 
Arva Samajists in the United Pro- 
\ ince were recruited from the edu¬ 
cated upper class”.' 1 

As noted carliet, nationalism first 
emerged as .1 regional or suh-national 
phenomenon, particularly m non- 
Hindi linguistic areas such as Bengal, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, etc. But, m the 
Hindustani-speaking area, the regional 
phenomenon unfolded differently. Let 
us very briefly discuss the problems 
of language and nationalities of this 
region. 

Lancuaoe 

The term ‘Hindi’ is applied to two 
groups of dialects, viz, Western and 
Eastern. Western Hindi has four main 
dialects - Bundch of Bundelkhand. 
Braj Bhasa of Mathura, Kanauji of 
Central Doab, and Vernacular Hindus¬ 
tani of Delhi and upper Doab. Eas¬ 
tern Hindi has tiiree dialects, viz. 
Awadhi of Oudh, Bcgheh of Baghel- 
khand and Chattisgarhi of Chattis- 
garh. Eastern Hindi has Bihari to its 
east and Marathi to the south, both 
bping outer languages. Along with 
above dialects Hindi literature in¬ 
cludes the literature of parts of 
Rajasthan m the West and Bihari in 
the east which, strictly, are not Hindi 
at all.» 

|findi or High Hindi developed as 
standard language though the 
language programme whlSfs. 'was offer¬ 
ed to the JBritifih Civil Servants,, aj^the 


college of Fort William, Calcutta, in 
the 19th century. It was fashioned 
cm the Vernacular Hindustani of 
Western Hindi spoken in Delhi and 
Upper Doab." In fact, long before 
the advent of British rule this dialect, 
which is also known as Khanboh, 
covered quite an extensive area as a 
link language. 

Delhi being the capital of India, 
was the most important administrative 
and trading centre of the Hindustani¬ 
speaking areas during the Muslim 
period. Khariboli was the spoken 
language of Delhi. The dispersal of 
this dialect was brought about by the 
traders, both Hindu and Muslim, 
who in course of their mercantile 
assignments. spread to Lucknow, 
Faizabad, Pia.vag (Allahabad), Kasi 
(Varanasi), Patna and other eastern 
cities. Being the dialect of the most 
imjxirtant strategic centre, it got the 
opportunity to develop in comparison 
to other dialects like Bhojpun, Awa¬ 
dhi and others. Subsequently modem 
Hindi and Urdu developed fiom this 
dialect.' 4 

Politically, Bihar was tagged to 
Bengal e'en during the pre-Britcsh 
days leading to its economic back¬ 
wardness. Moreover, being culturally 
and linguistically a rart of the Hindus¬ 
tani speaking area, Bihar was rela¬ 
tively conservative. While the social 
reform of vauous streams swept the 
three presidencies, in spite of solid 
phalanx of orthodox opposition, the 
Arya Samaj movement that found 
some following among backward 
castes acted more as a vehicle of con¬ 
servatism rather than of regeneiation. 
In Bihar, the unit of social movement 
was caste, not ullage or region. 10 
F.vidence of various castes involved in 
the reioim movement is piaetieallv 
lacking. 

That is why, apart from its econo¬ 
mic stagnation, Bih.ti’s cultural insu¬ 
larity accounts for the dichotomy of 
its split personality. Thus Bihar has 
a number of territorial entities with 
definite dialects like Bhoipuri, Magahi 
and Maithili superimposed on a 
formidable hierarchy of castes lingu¬ 
istically, Grierson puts those dialects 
into a common group known as 
‘Bihari languages’. One can contest 
Grierson’s classification but they are 
definitely distinct from Hindi and 
more related to Bengali, Assamese 
and Oriya, as all these dialects were 
derived from a common root known 
as Ardha Magdhi Aprabhansa. “Like 
Bengali or Oriya no common Bihari 


language has ever emerged”.'* The 
language of tubal Bihar was another 
problem. 

"The politics of language in Bihar”, 
writes Brass, is complicated by the 
fact that the official language of the 
state is not the mother tongue of any 
majoi population group. It became 
the official language of the state be¬ 
cause the predominant ethnic gtoups 
in Bihar, the Magahi and Bhojpuri 
peoples, lacking a standard literary 
language of their own, choose to 
adopt Hindi as the medium of edu¬ 
cation, administration and political 
i onmuiniciition In fact, Hindi in Bihai 
h.is become pie-cminently the lan¬ 
guage ol the Magahi-speaking people, 
who have been the most socially 
mobilised and politically advanced 
segment of the population of the 
state’’ 17 This linguistic assimilation 
of Bihai bv Hindi started long before 
the nd'ent of Bntish rule and was 
earned out mainly by the traders and 
the army Despite adoption of Hindi 
as the language of Bihar, linguistic 
oneness has not as yet evolved. That 
is why, we encounter frequently the 
emotionally suicharged atmosphere on 
the question of Uidu and Maithili. 
Even Bhojpun < annul lie identified 
as a dialect. Before the introduction 
of Hindi in 187S by Bhudeva Mukho- 
padhaya, Inspectm of Schools in 
Bihai, Uulu was the language -jf 
the court and the medium of instruc¬ 
tion.^ It was a flourishing and intel¬ 
lectually stimulating language. In the 
absence of state patronage, it got 
narrowly confined within the Madarasa 
attached to mosques -- devoid of 
scientific and secular tempei. Ironi¬ 
cally, the first Urdu journal to be 
published from Bihai was Akhabar-ul- 
Akhtar (1868) and it was the organ of 
the Scientific Society of Bihar estab¬ 
lished in the same year. The journal 
came out from Muzaffarpur edited by 
Mon sin Kuiban All Khan 111 

Movi-vh-ni ion Su'vuvnoN oi Buivn 

“Diftetcnt nationalities entcicd the 
Indian national movement f.n different 
leasons and at different times. The 
Indian national movement to a certain 
extent incorporated the struggle of the 
different nationalities for the right of 
self-determination and the freedom ’to 
develop their own culture, which had 
been undei mined bv the colonial 
structure. Though this might have 
smacked of regional chauvinism, theie 
was no basis to characterise it as 
chauvinistic. For one thing, the de¬ 
mand for living m a linguistically 
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homogeneous state did not conflict 
with the concept of nation. It was 
a demand lor a reorganisation of exist¬ 
ing province which had been primarily 
created to meet the needs of British 
iulininisliatimi” M 

The movement for the xepaiation of 
Bihar from Bengal was Bihar's first 
effort to assert its own regional iden¬ 
tity in terms of sub-nationalism. At 
the regional level, paiticipa f ion for a 
separate Bihar was “facilitated thiough 
the aggiegation of primordial loyalties 
like religious group, caste association 
and the regional identities’'. 21 The 
westernised Bihori elites were carriers 
of this mov ement Though Bihar was 
politically linked with Bengal, this 
class emerged vciv late in comparison 
to its Bengali counterpart. Initial 
efforts to impart modem English edu¬ 
cation weie not popular. In fact, 
mam landlords weie hostile to jt M 
But the position changed with the 
posting of W Taylor as Commissioner 
of Patna "Bihar was in touch with 
Calcutta oil account of the Supreme 
Court established in that cilv to decide 
appeals from the court of Bihai". 
writes Pandev “The movement in 
favour of English education and the 
influx of English-educated Bengalis 
from Calcutta and its suburbs prepar¬ 
ed the ground for English education 
in Bihai’’ • 3 (ruing in for an English 
education, which was ari important 
condition for social mobility, became 
the hallmdih of social nrestige. 

fn the beg nnnig - .Muslims and 
subsequentlv the Ka'.ijUhas -- both 
being voiy close to pu-Buti.sh adminis¬ 
tration weie first to icalise the ini 
poitunre of modern education The 
scctaiuin !* idles such as the Ml 
India kavaxlh Ccnfeicnce and the 
Moliamadrin Association bec.UTie th - 
vehicles for the spread of Enghxh- 
orienteii education. So we find, in 
the each phase, the domination o( 
these two communities in the intellec¬ 
tual and piofessioti.il sectors <,t Bihai. 
In the course of thoii professional ac¬ 
tivities (including service jobs:, thev 
had to compete adversely with the 
Bengali setileis who had ejilter en¬ 
trenched themselves in the admimstin- 
tive. education.il and profess,onal 
spheres With tin passage of time 
other communities, like Btniinihars. 
Rajputs, 1 adav.es and others, formed 
their scctanm m gamsations wlnth 
initially pluvial a limited reformist role 
in connection with dowiy, modem 
education etc A number of caste 
Sabines were established; in 1889 itself 
the Rhtimihai Brahmin M a ha sabha 


was foi-med by the UP and Bihar 
landlords at Patna. Subsequently, it 
was followed bv the establishment of 
the Sarjupuri Brahman Subha (1905). 
The Raman) Kahar Sabha (J906), the 
Rajpu< Sabha (1906). the Marwan 
Youngmen's Association (1907), the 
Dttsadh Sabha (1911), the Cope Jatiya 
Mahasuhlia (1912), the Keot Sabha 
(1912), the kurmi Sabha (1912) and 
others” -♦ Despite the limited progres¬ 
sive role plaved by the caste organisa¬ 
tions these institutions failed to gene- 
lale a feeling of cross-caste oneness 
Caste movement grcatlv brought about 
disequilibrium and strained social re¬ 
lationship among people of Bihar. 2 ' 1 
According to Jala Shankar Jha, this 
is becM' .se “the contemporary' govern¬ 
ment records show that Knvvett. the 
supeiintendent of police, Patna, was 
instrumental for the caste movement 
He deputed Ins subordinate police 
officeit of those castes to otgamse 
then eustomeii and he himself presided 
ovei a niimlier ol their early meet¬ 
ings" 2 ' In the wake of the role of 
the alien goveinmenl in helping the 
caste movement in Bihar, there was 
proliferation caste journals Import- 
am ones weiv . (1) Dwiia Patnka (2) 
kshatiina Patrika (in 1890) (1) Ka- 

l.atm/ci Snirachar ( 4 ) Khatn Hitaishi 
(5) Tth Sinnarhar (1912) published 
from Barh bv Kali Prasad Das (6) Ma- 
Intrni \iaijanka (1919) published from 
Hasua (Gaya) (7) Bhunnhar Brahmin 
Patnka (8) Rauniai Huatshi (9) k'u- 
ir-stlia kaiianindi ( 10 ) Madhi/a Dr'•lu- 
ua Vanik Tatnka published fioin Muzjf- 
biipin (II) Httwuar Vaixya (Laheiins- 
arai) (12) Snndik (Patna) and 

odious” " 

Among other caste journals were 
Kaijastha Samachar, Kai/astha Hitaishi, 
7 a’hk Piahhaker. Tailik Vauhya Ban- 
illut. t anik Patrika, Nisliad (new Ni 
shad Journal) kchsn Samlcsh, Ktnvar- 
ta. Hat Hai Patnka, Bhudcva, Kitsli- 
u i.Iiii and Yndai rsh a Incidentally, out 
of 10, eight papers were published by 
the tindmg caste community, so the 
caste movement got further buttressed 
and stlengthened in Bihar which help¬ 
ed in the vivisection of Bihar’s sub- 
national identity. 

I'i iiMiMic Sen-WnoNM.tSM 

Ivcn in pre-British davs, Bihar was 
tagged to Bengal which ended its in¬ 
dependent political and economic per¬ 
sonality. Bihar was reduced to a 
tiansit route long before the advent 
of British rule, further pushing it to 
economic backwardness. “Bowrey did 
not exuberate the commeicial import¬ 


ance of Patna when he observed that 
this was a country of very great traffic 
and commerce and is really the great 
gate that openeth into Bengal and 
Orissa, and consequently into most 
parts .of India". 2 * But the emergence 
of British power finally sealed Bihar’s 
fate for nearly two centuries. "Bengal 
(that is Bengal, Bihar and Orissa)’’ 
writes Bagcht, "was the original stamp¬ 
ing ground of British colonialism in 
India biggest export base to the 
Bntish’ . 10 

Even in the eastern zone, all areas 
did not suffer equally. The peripheral 
one, such as Bihar, Orissa and Assam, 
unnamed backward in relation to 
Bengal where the centre of colonial 
rule was located. In the absence of 
"British settlement in the province" 
of Bihar no “comparable class of 
comprador bourgeoisie could emerge 
here" 11 as in the other presidency 
towns. This was the reason why, 
apart from Bihai, Oiixsa and MP. even 
with rich natural endowments, could 
not develop as a industrialised state. 
In fact, the backwaidncss ot Bihar 
stands out moie piomincntlv if we 
take into consideration the economic 
paradox of Bihar's poverty amidst 
mitmc’s liomitv ot a vast cvp.mie of 
fertile land and inexhaustible mineral 
lesources. Such a geographical ad¬ 
vantage can hardly be seen anywhere 
else in India and has very few parallels 
throughout the globe 

\ftcr the advent of the Butish and 
with the cmeigcnce of westernised 
elites, the demand for the separation 
of Bihar from Bengal got momentum. 
We do not propose to lecount all the 
events that led to the successful form¬ 
ation of Bihai as a province. Three 
major factors - viz, Bihari intelligent¬ 
sia, Bengali settleis and British Im¬ 
perialism — nitt'iacted and determined 
the character of regional and econo¬ 
mic consciousness of Bihar. 

Bihari Intli ik.entsia 

Let us first discuss the factor of 
indigenous elites. “The historians 
have tiled to characterise this class as 
an elite group, have sought to em¬ 
phasise the determining role of the 
attitude and social behaviour of this 
croup to the exclusion of more basic 
stmclural I out me of the economy” 1a 
The movement for a separate Bihai 
was spearheaded by professional and 
educated elites and not by the Bihar 
bourgeoisie. This is because of the 
preponderance of feudalism in Bihar. 
Even the social base of these elites 
was limited, as the original combina- 
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tion of Muslim and Kayastha, which 
was directed against the Bengali set¬ 
tlers — unlike Utkal Sammillani of 
Onssa, which wanted to develop the 
Oriya nationality consisting of differ¬ 
ent categories of people residing m 
Onssa and accepting it as their pro¬ 
vince. Gopabandhu, the foremost leader 
of Oriya national movement "did not 
like to create a ‘pseudo nationality’ in 
the name of any community. Many 
Bengali and Telugu intellectuals who 
had settled in Orissa joined this move¬ 
ment. Gopabandhu argued that the 
Utkal Sammillani was part of the 
national movement”.'' 11 The movement 
in Bihar mainly revolved around dis¬ 
crimination against Biharis in the 
matter ol education and jobs. 14 The 
movement had no wider ramification 
Being an essentially anti-Bengali 
movement, it spared the colonial 
power. In fact, the leaders of the 
Bihar Sepjiatien Movement opposed 
the boycott movement of Bengal (190'5) 
with a view to getting patronage from 
the British government, for the ful 
filment of their aim ol Bihar as a 
separate province. 

Swsnh.Mii Movement 

The class limitation of the move¬ 
ment for the separation of Bihai is 
reflected in the absence of political 
thought based on economic national¬ 
ism, Without contesting the justifica¬ 
tion of the demand for reservation of 
jobs for the local people, they could 
not look beyond then noses British 
imperialism distorted the economic 
and social development of Bihar. While 
the Industrial Revolution was sweep¬ 
ing throuRh England, India was under¬ 
going systematic de-indusirulisation. 
In the Gangetic belt of Bihar the effect 
of the de-industrialisation was stagger¬ 
ing. 1 '' 

In spite of the catastrophic effect 
of the modern industry over tradi¬ 
tional industrial community all over 
India, the national leadership m India 
“hailed every step taken towards the 
introduction of new industries, lament¬ 
ed the absence of Indian endeavour 
in any field visibly opened to effort, 
and exhorted all and sundry to take 
themselves to trade and industry. 
Their battle cry was that, we must 
become capitalists and enterprisers... a 
nation of traders, machine-makers, and 
shopkeepers. To some of them, in¬ 
dustrialisation was the most import¬ 
ant, if not the sole criterion of the 
progress of a people, and the only 
sense in which the economic develop¬ 
ment of a country might be said to be 


taking place”. 111 That is why, lor 
“encouraging Indian industries, both 
traditional and modern" there was 
widespread “propagation of the ideas 
of Swadeshi.. Though the Swadeshi 
movement made its first mark in the 
history of modern India in the course 
of the all-India agitation against the 
partition of Bengal in 1905 the idea 
for the dramatic success of the move¬ 
ment at this particular junctuie had 
long been prepared in the preceding 
decades. Arising spontaneously dnd 
mostly in an unorganised and isolated 
manner, the Swadeshi movement had 
gathered widespread support in its 
early years not from the recognised 
public associations of the period but 
from the vernacular press and from 
the local cfforls of innumerable face- 
1< ss men”. 17 

The Swadeshi movement made rip¬ 
ples in the peripheral jieas of Bengal. 
“The leader of the Utkal Sammillani, 
wjs the grand old man of Orissa, Ma- 
dhusudan Das, who wanted to indus¬ 
trialise Orissa but failed foi want of 
financial help from the colonial 
state”.' 18 In spite ol hostility towards 
Bengali in Orissa, T81 swudeshi bran¬ 
ches were set up by January 1905. 
Madhusudan Das “supported non-poli¬ 
tical swjdeshi economic enterprise, 
but not surprisingly, kept strictly 
aloof from the opcnlv anu-British- 
boycott campaign started by the Beng¬ 
alis ' 15 

Impact oi Swadeshi Movemeni 
in Bin 

Bihar being definitely developed in 
all respects in relation to Orissa faded 
to find a responding echo during the 
swadeshi movement That is why 
probably during the subsequent evolu¬ 
tion of regional consciousness of 
Bihar. tJie manifestation of economic 
nationalism was stnkingly absent. In 
Bihar, when Surendra Nath Banerjee 
visited to propagate the idea of Swa¬ 
deshi in the autumn 190fi m Bhagalpur 
it “created a split between the Biharis 
(both Hindus and Mohamedans) on 
(he one side and the Bengalis on the 
other the movement consequently 
was confined to places where theie 
were Bengali settlements. Apart 
from residents, middle class Bengalis 
who flocked to Chhotauagpur countrv 
towns (Deoghar, Simultala. Madhupux. 
Giridih, etc) in the Pu).i vacations 
also tried to spread the movement 
with the result that in Deoghai the 
local people termed, Swadeshi ‘babu 
tamasha’. 49 So economic national 
consciousness though developed in 


Orissa, nonically a far more bachwjid 
region, remained still-born in Bihar. 

Thus, the anti-Bmish component, 
the most import int ingredient of 
Indian nationalism, was missing in the 
case of Bihar because ol strong feudal 
features. Even national!-.m assumed a 
secondary position; Sachchidananda 
Sinha, the foremost leader of this 
movement culogi-ed ‘ local patriot- 
’sin” “ The Bclwrcv, a noted journal of 
Bihai. adopted the motto ”wt ate 
Delia roe fust and Indian afterwards”, 
m opposition to the “nationalist ideas 
preached by the Congress”. 48 

With the advent ol British rule, caste 
did not vanish, but got modified The 
modification varied fiom place to place 
The liluubafak in Bengal dispensed with 
caste organisations as a vehicle lor 
politics, but the concept itself continued 
to determine the ritual status of man 
A smnlai process did not take plane in 
Bihai where the elite classes seized 
upon these organisations not only to 
maintain their ritual status but also to 
■mtiate and expand social and educa¬ 
tional activities This led to the use ol 
cdxte organisations loi political pur¬ 
pose “Although the caste associations 
1 unction. J”, writes Hoy, “in the social 
realm for a cause which w primarily 
social, they nevertheless prepaied the 
background for transforming social 
.■Teiititv into political identity. Had 
otliei avenues ol social advancement 
and status mobihtv been available it 
is doubt!ul uliethei politics would have 
been so much influenced by til' 
caste" 11 Nevertheless, tin caste identity 
lollectivqlv presents the picture of 
the fragmented identitv ot Bihai Caste 
may induce certain amount of oneness 
among a gmup ol people, but it can¬ 
not generate national oneness Even 
when the Swadeshi movement in Bengal 
s'lilticicntlv enthused the most advanced 
section among tlie Rih.in elit< s tht 
Kayasthas they formed a Kayastha 
Trading Company at Arrah “with a 
view to encouraging the coiiimunitv to 
undertake coinineicial and olhei pio- 
fesMons” “ Even m the world of tnuk 
thev could not go bivond the lutin', 
ot caste, wlmli piovcd to be the 
greatest stumbling h'oek tin the de¬ 
velopment ol Bihai i bourgeoisie or 
eiitiepieneuis m the subsequent, period. 

!li m vi i Sirrn.iais 

1 icsjnti the jvobnc.il links between 
Bihai and Bengal linguistically and 
■ ulluidllv Bihai was inoic connected 
with tin Hmdicsthuni speaking area 
Tins lack ot ,'uitmal affinity lestrained 
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_ the Beng.th settles from identifying 
themselves with local population. In 
addition, the settler* developed a 
supeu'ili'ius iittitude of cultural superio¬ 
rity Except for some noteworthy con¬ 
tributions, the settlers could not emerge 
as the vehicle for the dispei sal ol 
unheal ideas that emerged in Bengal. 
This was nutiual being pait of colonial 
administration, the “subaltern middle 
class" of Bengal could not pla> the 
histnncal role of initiating a cultural 
renaissance in backward areas Thin 
.n subsequent decades we see the spec 
taelc ol anti-Bengali sentiment in 
various eastern regions. The earlier 
Bengali contempt for local populations 
has set m motion the polities of sun- 
national retribution. Thus, sub-nationa¬ 
lism, instead of becoming complemen¬ 
tary to nationalism, is about to 
endangei the tabne of the Indian 
nation 

One of the weaknesses of Bengali 
renaissance was its geogiaphical limita¬ 
tions, with a not *erv significant spill¬ 
over to Bihar, Some lefonuist move 
menls like Brahma Sama), though 
implanted m Bihar, could not develop 
roots in the soil Bengali renaissance 
dismally failed to establish powerful 
link with Biliai and theieby bleak its 
conservative insularity. This lack of a 
transregional perspective, paiticulaily 
into the backward peripheries, also 
determined the character of the snper- 
stmchiral complexion of Bihar Be- 
s-cles, the cross regional Jinks through 
linguistic assimilation of Bihar bv Hindi 
and \uinms caste organisations brought 
-about and intensified many conserva¬ 
tive aspects of the social and political 
texture of Bihui 

Again, because of its elitist character, 
Bengal lemamed more oi less in¬ 
different to the general problems of 
Bihai. For example, Bengal success¬ 
fully [ought against the monstrous 
oppression of Indigo planters in the 
19th century But this movement did 
not extend to Bihar. In fact, Bihar 
had to wait nearly half a century for 
Gandlu from distant Gujarat to launch 
his crusade against the indigo planters 
in Champaran In this movement, 
Bihar was caught in the whirlwind of 
nationalism without however suffi¬ 
ciently developing sub-nationalism. 
Thus, Bihar developed a nationalism m 
which it., regional identity was stuck 
in the quagmire of caste and to a 
certain exteut in the sub-regional 
entities like Maitliili, Jharkhand, Bhoj- 
puri, etc. The Muslims, who were first 
to laise the slogan “Bihar for Biharis’ 45 
cut themselves off from the general 
current of nationalism. 

The third factor, as noted earlier, 


Was colonial rule. Tim boycott move¬ 
ment in Bengal induced the imperialist 
rulers to take steps to ensure that no 
similar militant movement would de¬ 
velop in Bihai. “The British Govern¬ 
ment was facing organised resistance 
in Bengal With the partition of Bengal, 
‘Swadeshi’ movement was carried out 
successfully in Bengal The middle 
class Bengali youth xxeie organising 
‘revolutionary activities’ The situation 
compelled the British Government to 
show then support to the voices of 
protest raised m liihur against the 
i mployment ol Bengalis" 4,1 

Bihai’s political links with Bengal 
stalled dwindling during the period 
During the separation movement, Sach- 
chidanaiul Smha developed links with 
Gokhale ol Bombay and in fact 
“Gokhale, the jnesnlent of the Benaras 
Congress, m his ptesidential address, 
hulked moie favomahlx to the scheme 
of sepaiation of Bihai”. 47 Both Gokhale 
and Kliaie were present during the 
second session <il Bihar provmcial 
Conference lield at Bhagalpur under tin 
Cliainnanship ol Sachc-hidanand Smha 
on April 9 and 10, ]909. 4fl Rajendia 
1’i.isad xvho later became one of 
the most important leaders of the 
Indian National Congress, had once 
'ought to join the Servants of India 
Society ,,J 

Indus Naiionai, Movement -— 

Kf OMIX1K CoNSEOlTEVCTS LV BllUn 

Subsequently Bihai became an 
important bastion of the national 
movement undei Gandhi This shift in 
the all-India political linkage of Bihar 
is significant. Fust, it denotes the most 
significant reahtv of Indian politics 
the- emergence of western India as an 
'iilliicntial component of the national 
movement The geographical connota¬ 
tion actual!* indicates the inci easing 
domination ol industrial capital (mainly 
Gujarati and Marvvari) over other 
parts of India including Bihar and also 
m the Congiess, along with diffeient 
lcgional elites, who had earlier assumed 
its leadership The earlier reluctance of 
the st'tin as to be drawn into the 
national movement faded away to a 
certain extent. Their contradiction:, 
with imperialism made them realise 
tlic importance of the platform of 
Congress which could be transformed 
into a powerful instiument to foster 
their class interest On the other hand, 
the middle class elites too needed the 
support of a powerful financial class to 
sustain the tempo of the national 
movement. 

The grand strategy of the alliance 
was mpinlv wwked out by G D Birla 


to fight against the two trouts: against 
leftists greatly influenced by the 
Russian Revolution of 1917; and 
against British imperialism. “G D Birla 
was quite clear", writes Bipin Chandra, 
“that the battle against the socialist 
leaning could not be joined frontally 
and certainly not by the capitalist 
themselves". 50 He noted Birla's com¬ 
plaint that ‘even people like Vallabh- 
bhai and Bhulahbai who are fighting 
against socialism are not be helped’, 
“Though Biila named only Sardar 
batel and Rhulalihai Desai, he had 
Gandhi, Rajaji, Rajendra Prasad and 
other right-wing leaders in mind as 
men to bo helped to fight agamst ex¬ 
propriation of private property Wal- 
chand Hirachand promptly gave rupees 
one lakh to meet the cost of the Faiz- 
pur session of the Congress, presided 
over by juwaharlal. And, of course, 
Birla practised what he preached. Foi 
years he had been financing the Con¬ 
gress and Gandhi’s innumerable orga¬ 
nisations and giving financial help to 
Rajendra Piasad and other leaders’’.•' 

Rajendra Prasad had clow personal 
hnks with Marxian capital. JIis brother 
■tjited a nee mill witfif loan advanced 
b\ the Jamnalal Bajaj’. The proj’ec r 
turned out to be disastrous. His sub- 
sequent efloit.s to stait a Electric Supply 
Company at Ghajira in the lHBOs also 
turned out to he a fiasco Jamnalal 
Bajaj iexciied the family of Rajendra 
Prasad horn this linancial predicament 
and ‘paid off the lest of the eieditors. 
\s he was unable to pay them all him¬ 
self he puisuaded Seth Ghanshyam 
Das Birla to help in clearing the 
debts ' Rajendra Prasad himself re¬ 
called nostalgically the “generosity of 
lamnalal and the help extended bv 
Ghanshyam Das Birla" in his Auto- 
iuogiaphv 

Rous of Non-Bihaw Capital 

The capitalist class started exercising 
hegemony through a faithful coterie of 
elites of all India dimension Besides the 
two-pronged attacks of this alliance 
(against imperialism and socialism) 
this hegemony has wider implications 
at the level of sub-nationalism too. The 
sub-national aspirations were brushed 
aside by the sweep of omnivoroas 
nationalism. Bihar was no exception to 
it By keeping sub-nationalism at a low 
key, the capitalists of western India 
spread to the eastern region under the 
banner of nationalism. “Since the cap¬ 
acity of the indigenous capitalist groups 
to compete internationally Iwith more 
advanced industrial interests is negli¬ 
gible, they tend to maximise their ex¬ 
ploitation of local people in an effort 
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to accumulate larger profits. They also 
list* political influence on a national 
level more intensely to hoodwink tlie 
lot ul people. They are permanently 
umloi the necessity to keep up nation- 
ulistie hy.sten'a to induce people to make 
nccessaiv sacrifice, to fill the former’s 
i offers’’. 53 

This was possible because legional 
capitalism m the Eastern legion, parti¬ 
cularly in Hill'll', could not develop. 
“We have postulated'', writes Bagehi, 
“that some at least ot the difference 
between the lnudens of exploitation as 
between ostein and western India can 
lie attnliuted to the fact that the 
dominant capitalist class in western 
India had a veiv laid' Indian com- 
ponent, whcieas the capitalist strata 
dominating iiiamifacliiimg. plantations 
and minim;, and lau'e-senle hanking 
mil external tiade in eastern India 
was almost entiicly Eiuopean. paiti- 
iiilaily heloie the First WmId War’’ ** 
The inteiti.il inguinal How o) capital 
in the initial stage might have been 
slow " \Uhmigh capital Hows within 
India in the lintish peiiod have not 
been analysed, wbales ei crude evidence 
i s available indicates that tills did not 
happen on a huge scale hefoie 19T9 
It. loi example, the Hulas with then 
• lading base in eastern India invested 
hi Gwallot m western India, the Tatas 
with then base m western India in¬ 
vested in the non and steel complex, 
id and neai lamshcdpin. most other 
capitalists tend to invest m location 
lic.n then folding base”” 

The most poweihil among the trading 
eiiiiiinuniti wcie M.uwans who slaited 
airiving m Hihai esen holme 1800. 
Many ol the Inst Mai wan settlers 
stepped in l’atna and Bh.igalpur, the 
next two mujoi polls on the Ganges 
allet Mti7jpur and soon they fanned 
out all ovi i Hih.il w ithoiit anx resis- 
timee I loin the lndigeneous trading 
communities w The development oi 
coal and mica industiies m the south 
Hihai drew many mine to this more 
indiistn.il legion The most pimnincnt 
among the mica dealeis weie Raj- 
caihias. Gannpati Haig.uhw fioin hut 
modest business at kerosene, ami cloth 
at Calcutta in 1878 switched to mining 
ot mica at liarauhagh and Gaya dis- 
tuet.s attei a chance meeting with and 
suggestions irom an Ameiican He 
became pre-eminent in this field and 
even alter his death Iils sons continued 
to prosper. Bv 1940, the Hajgarhia 
hud 8.0(H) employees, mostly m their 
mica minis Fulchand Goenka was the 
most outstanding entii’pieneiu m coal 
mining. He came originally to Jharia 
to open a cloth shop in 1880. Another 
important Marwari industrialist was 


Ramkrishna Dalmia. who established 
cement and sugar lactones in the 
1910s. 

The Tatas, founded the giant steel 
complex m Jamshedpui in 19J2. Then 
hold ovei till' level s ol power m Bihar 
even aftci Independence has been very 
stiong. Jamshedpur cits “nnginated as 
company (own owned l<\ the Tata 
lion and Steel Goiiip.inv xxlneli had its 
legisterod ollice at Bombas Its dr 
facto position is not much diifeienl 
todav even tliougli the tie imc status 
had changed altci the abolition ol 
Tutu 7.imiiiihin only a few seals ago" 

This onslaught ot capital bum xscxstein 
India eoelil not lie met by the weak 
tiading conn inn u t s oi Bihar As lute as 
1901 the mdustiul planning and 
heensnig pnlu s eommitlee headed bv 
R K lia/aii icpoited that the hulk of 
Maiwan, l’aixee and l’uniabi invest¬ 
ment has been m llihai -At no .stage 
did the icgumal elites seek partnc’ship 
ol the local eomineieial communities 
like the- ehtes ol Bombay had , who 
loigeil lelalionstups with the Sethias 
m ths; national limvi menl. 

Then- is no doubt that because of 
IVimanerit Settlement, Eastern India 
had been conveited into a ‘Jandlord’s 
pai.uhse', investment in land was much 
nunc attiaetne than othri types of in¬ 
vestment Even so, iimiiv professionals 
in Bengal entciecl industiy cither in 
their own oi m association with othei 
luLsinessmen Niliatau S.iik.n, a me.lieal 
pi.ie tilionei, stalled the National 
Tdnneix and P G B.ie a pioiessiooal 
chemist, stalled the Bengal I’liannu- 
ceutieal and Chemical wmks nuclei in- 
lluence ol the Swadeshi mosemeut ' 7 
Within a lew mouths alter the con- 
elusion ol second session ol the Indian 
National Oimgiess m ]88B, native 
met chants ol Calcutta oigamscd the 
Bengal National Ghaiubei ol Goin- 
meicr, t “in icsponsi to the new politi¬ 
cal consciousness that was stilling the 
filsin iidiai on die other hand no 
initiative w is taken In the indigenous 
ti ad mg and business mlciesls in this 
dncction 1 

In Bihar, a Mai wan Young Men's 

Association was lorniecl wav back 

m 1902 The MaruaiLs loimcd 
then business oiganisafion without 
bow ever adding a eoiimiiinal sul(is, 
;t was instead, known ns “Hihai and 
Oiissa ('hamlK'i ot Common e’’ and 
was tunned in 1920. In its chequered 
caieei spanning inoie than hnlf a cen- 
tmy the Maiwan omit ml has haullv 

been biokon. * 

Moie or less the same store is the 
case, ot Blhai luduxtiics .Association. 
The Association was- burned in 1944 to 
“promote and safcguaid the interest, 


in geneial, of Indian Iudiutncs and In 
particular ol the industries situated in 
Hihai ami to act as their mouthpiece”. 
Tluoiighmit its 50 eventiiil years, the 
association lias been contioiled liv non- 
Bihau interest' S P Jain, the finnnlmg 
I'lesiclent, though ol Hihaii stock, could 
be at the apex ol the oigamsation only 
because of his family links with Dalmia. 

All these only icfleit the weak posi¬ 
tion of the mdigenecms liouigeoisie 
in Hihai The present Hihai t bour¬ 
geoisie ha, not icached a stage wliei* 
lias can give elleitivc leadership to 
llit business coiiiTiiiinitx 

Apait limn the low iitual status of 
the 1 1 .is 1 inx; castes, de initial flit st 
cluiactei of the legional movement 
domiu.doil li\ the lnwyci class has 
done 1111111111 X 1 ' haim to Hihai “The 
slow late ol giow th of western educa¬ 
tion as well as die emergence of law- 
seis as tin dominant piofessional 
(kiss acenunt ini the conservatisin pje- 
valent in Hihai society. The llwyeix 
inosllx leliecl on rni.il iheiihl*' and 
hence biiintl it expedient to appeal to 
casli and ii-liL'ions lovaltius I'm this 
leason they do not like to sever nual 
ties even when tliev had achieved con- 
snlei.ihlc success” ’ ,9 

So while tin ehtes lem,amed eon- 
sciv.itive and wcie opposed to milieu 1 
niiMsmes paitienlaily in tin: realm oi 
land Inline, tliev laded to enthuse the 
hulk ot nual population and the 
wolkeis Under tin nleolngical canopy 
ol Gandhi am! piohahk through him, 
these weie linked to most nthn Indiau 
capitalists Baicudia Fiasad’s links with 
Gandhi and (. I> Bn la is well known. 
Flic impciitanee ot Haul kiislma Dalmia 
in the'' shite i, indie 'ted by th,' tact 
•hut ‘ bn min I* of t'.e 19i(k he ssas 
.tide • in ot 'he i) 1 v ncid Gcmgicss 
Inulgel out ul Ins own pocket" w 

W lien m (lie 1920' the weakens of 
l.ulishiilpur Win Il.iinoiuing iur the 
leeugintum ol the union, in spite of 
best (Units ol Ghilaianjm Das and 
G h Amliews Gandhi had tu come to 
sc tde the issm Gandhi's appeal to 
tin wmkeis is m this context signi¬ 
ficant “! do hope that son will seive 
die company t.iithhdk and, in the 
mannei ol winking ol xi m muon, 
deiiioustiiite to the vim Id that you 
descived the geiuuous loiiiessioii agreed 
by Mi Tala bet neyei a day come 
yvhen we have to lic.u Irom Mi Tala 
dial he has icmctlcd the settlement ol 
Indus 1 base sought tin 1 1 lcndslup 
ol the i.ipitahsts in older to induce 
them In leg.iid diiniselyes Ini the 
benefit ol ihe l.iboui Today capital lx 
all.ml of lahimi and lahoiii sours' at 
capital. I want to replace the lelation 
by one oi mutual tuist ami respect ami 
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I may hope you "ill help me to bung 
ohout thr* ron<<unijti<m”. ,a 

Ganelin's hold ovci liihar Cnngicss 
" is ntuilv complete \t even crucial 
juncture the Hili,n contingent in tin* 
Cc.ngiess supjmiled linn (n his till 
with huso it was H.rioitdia IS.isad who 
rami' to his lescue "huh (iniilK oust¬ 
ed Siibhash Hose iiom Congicss. Even 
Java Pi abash Nauvau had a brief stint 
with G 1) Hula as Ins Pnvate Seeictaiy 
and "as close to lliiuuath Goi oka in 
his last years. 

Sneh close liaison between the west¬ 
ern Indian capitalists and Hilian Poli¬ 
tical le.ideis eame m tin- wav ol 
developmi nl ol an mdigencoiis mdus- 
tital class. The situatimi has not snb- 
stantialh elianued even altei indepen¬ 
dence. 


Gcinc i OSICIN 

The absence ol siih-nationuliMu acted 
as a stumbling bloc k in the economic 
development ol Hih.n \n\ movement 
to preserve the regional maikit as an 
c'cclnsive pie.seivc ol the nascent Hthan 
la mi geoisie could not lake olf. Outside 
business and industiial interests aie 
well entifilched in tin slate’s eeunomv 

Neithei traditional fiadei nen aitisan, 
unlike then west regional ecmnterpait.s, 
nor the agiiciiltinal classes could de¬ 
velop as industiial eiitiepierieurs to 
eninpete with the west Indian mdtis- 
tiialisls This lailiue ol Hihan capitalists 
to develop tin foiees oi prodiietion is 
also lesptiiisihle ioi the lack ol sub- 
national economic awakening ol Hihai 
In fact sub-nationalism facilitates eco¬ 
nomic and mdiislnal development and 
it.s absence loitifics the hackwaidncss 
In Hihai, howrvu. the elite as well as 
the tiadcis, aitisans and the pcasantiv 
have laded to gciiciatc a sub-national 
economic consciousness, 

Ap.of from the stagnating influence 
ol colonial rule, Hihai lias also bail to 
reckon with the Pemianent Settlement, 
which in Hihai “possessed its woist 
elements and contained none of its 
icdcemmg features. Ttie teod.il Hihai i 
hadershiji closelv allied with outside 
capital, it was opposed to .mv radical 
tenancy relonn and was mdifleienl to 
indigenous mdustn.d development 

The ahseuee ol „ suh-nation.il eon- 
si lousness even attci liulepemlenc e has 
been the |i\-piiuluet ol Hchai’s back¬ 
wardness, the ‘semi letidal’ pioduetion 
relatioiis. 11 '-' No class even at the present 
moment is aide to Incak new ground 
Theielore a multi-elass encleavom is 
iec|iiued In lift all const Mints on Hihiu’s 
stunted suh-nationalism and its eorol- 
kuv, ictaided economic and industrial 
giovvth 
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Southeast Asia between the Superpowers 

Paul Kelemen 

This article discusses three menu consequences (or the people of Southeast Asm of tli ( • Vietnamese 
armed intervention in Kampuchea: 

(I) The VS and Smict military presence in the region has hern ronsulcuihly slipped up, in¬ 
creasing the ftoliiical influence of the It'S oicr the ASUAN {’merriments and of the Smict 
Union over Vietnam. 

1 2 The ASEAN states —- Thailand. Malaysia, lndomsta, Singapore and the Philippines -- hare 
increased, uith the help of the VS, their military capacities , and hare thereby incrcasid their 
repressive power with respect to domestic opposition. 

(3) Vietnam has completely and China has very largely abandoned support for the Communist 
parties of the ASEAN count lies 


Tills Vn Inamesr occupation ol Kam¬ 
puchea has had such a dramatic impact 
on llic-e two conntue.s that its wider 
cfleit- oil Sontcast Asia — and on the 
conntiics ol the Association ol South 
Ea>l Asian Nations (ASEAN) in parli- 
i nl,ii - have heen laigcK ignored 
Vet these, too. have been Im reaching 

f'loin the point ol view ol the jieople 
ol that legion the Vielmniic.se occupa¬ 
tion has had lliiee mam conscipiences, 
which will lie d.scii.ssed line. 

1 The US and Sonet nuhtaiv jne- 
,'cnce in the region has been con- 
snlciabK stepped tip. mcicasnig the 
political liillncme ol the US over the 
ASUAN govcrnmcnl.s and of the Soviet 
Union n\ei Vietnam 

2 The ASF, W .states -- Thailand, 
Maine sia, Indonesia, Smgapoie and the 
I’lnlnipmes — Iiave meicascd. with the 
help of the US, their military eapa- 
< itjes. and have thereby increased their 
U'piesMVe powei Willi respect to 
dcrucstic opposition 

7 Vietnam has lompleteh and China 
has veis laigch abandoned snpjxirt 
loi the Communist pal ties ol the 

ASK, AN eoimtius. 

Each of these (aetois lis itself would 
Save meant i icsei.se toi the pio- 
gie.ssive loiees iii the legion Then 
(oriilnned effect iiican.s a sigmhcant 
arid not easils icveisihle set-hatk The 
five (oiuitiies that matte up ASF.AN 
■iie ruled by repressive, conupt iegrme.s 
In all of them b.i.MC democratu rights 
are .seveiely cm tailed or non-existent. In 
Thailand ami Indonesia militun dicta 
torships mle, in Malaysia, Smgapoie 
and the Philippines stringent ‘security’ 
measures — the banning of strikes and 
ol all forms ol political opposition — 
mean that a situation o( mar lull law 
pievails m all but name. There is 
armed resistance from the outlawed 
Communist paities in four of the five 
eountrip.s The Philippine regime also 
laces a guerilla force fighting for auto¬ 
nomy m Mindanao and the Indonesian 


militate dictatorship i> engaged in a 
wai in Fast Tmim which il occupied 
in 1975, massacring one-tenth of the 
population 1 

ih'piession and the alicence ol de- 
iiKKiatn lights in the \SKAN eoim- 
tnes aie (he ymhtical ■ onditioiis lor 
securing Iheu economic siiboidmati<'n to 
loieign capital As the Smgapoie Muns¬ 
ter ol Tiade and Industiv esplained 
‘As long .is wo have political stabihU 
inlcniallv and m the legion, seeuiity, 
the kind of popiilalion wc have, who 
work haul the kind ot social si stem 
we have lmill up with its openness, 
nice places ioi investois to slay in. 
seem its ol investment I think this 
(the toieign mvostoi ) will be coining 
ill" 2 The main investors in the five 
(ountiies aie limn the US lap,m and 
Isiiiope. 

ASF AN itsi'll, as a political entile, 
was loimed m l!Hi7 out ot Western 
slialegic. conu'ins to clelend its capita! 
investments and trailing ionics in 
Southeast Asia The oigamsjlion was 
set up ostensible as a loose economic 
.aid political association bill in lealil' 
it was pinnarils aimed at taeilit.ilmg 
(with Western assistance) eo-opeiation 
among • the five coimtne- against 
internal and eslemiil loinmuiii.st ad¬ 
vances ‘At the AS FAN ‘summit' con¬ 
ference ol heads of Slate, in Dcnpas.tr, 
Indonesia on l'cbm.us 24 197f>, it 

was agioed in then .so-called ‘Dccl.ii.t- 
tion ol ASEAN Concoid' that the 
ASEAN .signatures lesolvcd that thev 
would ‘c'hininate tin cats posed hv Mill- 
version’ to then stalnlits. and thus 
stieugthen both tlu-ii individual and 
ASEAN iegioii.il ‘resilience' hunt Tliai- 
Malas sian Mal.ivsiaii-Fhihppinc and 
Joint lndoiiesian-MicIassijn nuhtaiv 
lo.cnoc'iis ies. laigels chieited ag.iuisi 
operations of sevei.il lmndieils oi Cujii- 
n.unists and other insurgents in then 
mutual lcorder areas. have been the 
pi act ice ior more than a decade”.' 

It was not until the 1970s. howovn. 


when US milil.m powei in the legion 
began to decline that it asMimed real 
political and mililaiy unpoitance “The 
n uional corollary oi A'ldnamisation", 
Malcolm Caldwell reuijikctl, "was 
ASFANisalion". 4 Altei the US defeat in 
Indochina though the US influence in 
(l>c legion weakened, it coniiiucd to 
maintain several footholds there A 
numhet ol nuhlarc agieements between 
one oi a gionp ol ASF AN counliies 
«nd the weslein imlitarv bloc remain¬ 
ed such as the US defemv pact with 
the 1’hilippme.s, the llntish Auslialuin 
,.nd N< 'v Zealand chlenco c oniinitinent 

10 Mal.icsia and Smg.ipmC (iinclci tlu 
1971 Commonwealth Five Powei-, Do 

• i-nce Agu'emeiit). the US. lliitish, 
Anstrdial) New 7c.il.uid pact with tin 

• oiiiiei uieiiibci- ol South East Asian 
Tuaty Oigamsatuin (SK ATO eg the 
Manila Pad) ASEAN w a- being 
gloomed Pi take ovci ftom the US 
the ta-k ol policing the n gum At 
the sanjy time l.owcu' ofliei factor, 
came into j»l,i\ which wc ie moving 
ASEAN mlo a lew. dependent lole 
t iwi ii, lie US Tin- decline ol the US 
powei m the region conlionlecl the 
wiling niill’s them with the problem 
of bow lo ,ul|iist to I be m w|c emet". 
ing bal.mie ol Ioicis On the one 
hand, then economic and nuhtaiv 
(low ci slill l.ugc'h depended cm the 
US On (he olhei lacing iialionahst 
and anti-mipeiialist pmsMims from 
within tlceli own countiies thev weie 
loieed to distance theiiiseKes In tn the 
US Mtncovci even then nairow class 
interests dictated les.s leb.uu-c on the 
US fm in the post-’7.7 p mid the l.it- 
tei's suppmt was not ceitaui t-i 
m.iteiialisc, and not eeitam to smcee,d 

11 it did TIiCc theieloie looked foi 
iegioii.il M'limlv nic'.isiiies with links 
to the US, lint within the limits set In' 
legionul political ecmsideiatioiLs. not 
least ol which was the piesencc' of 
A’letiiam 

The iclative weight ot these eoii- 
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j$5yearsof struggle and success towards achieving self-reliance in oil. 

Freedom at mid-sea 

M H, v to produce over 63 million tonnes of crude oil from 

Mill inn fnnfiaii fsnm An.sknre 


ONGC’s phenomenal success off-shore has 
taken indigenous oil production to a new High. 


to produce over 63 million tonnes of crude oil from 
off-shore and over 27 million tonnes from on-shore. 
This will mean a further foreign exchange saving of 
over Rs. 16,000 crores at the current world market 


Record output from Bombay High and other price. 

off-shore structures is a sure sign of the dawn of ONGC also envisages a 7-fold increase m gas 


a new freedom .. .freedom from dependence 
on imported crude! 

ONGC completes 25silveryears of striking black gold. 


availability—from over 2.7 million cu.m per day in 
1981 to over 12.6 million cum. per day in 1985. As 
ONGC's LPG plant at Uran lias bean commissioned, 
there'll be b significant Inci ease in the supply of 


1 Eventful years in which it has not only boosted 
! indigenous oil production, but has also brightened 
the prospects of finding more oil, brought in a new 
ray of hope. It has emerged as one of the few fully 
Integrated oil companies in the world, engaged in all 
aspects of oil exploration, drilling and production- 
on-shore and off-shore As a technologically self- 
sufficient company that possesses the expertise and 
experience to explore for oil in the most diverse 
geographical conditions And, as a profitable public 
sector enterprise in India, dedicated to self- 
sufficiency in oil. 


cooking gas. 

An even more significant aspect of ONGC'a growth Is 
the reservoir of talents it has built up. A dedicated 
team of over 28000 men including some of the 
country's top-most scientists, engineers, geologists 
and geophysicists Men who have telescoped over a 
century of expertise in the field into this brief span of 
twenty five years. 

Today, the silvery past is guiding ONGC to a golden 
future as it continues its all-out efforts to find more | 
oil—living up to the faith the nation has in its ability. 
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hftdictory pressures was to be signi¬ 
ficantly altcied by tlic Vietnamese in¬ 
vasion oi Kampuchea and by the 
subsequent increase in Soviet influence 
m the region The naliue of the 
changes brought about bv these two 
developments can best be understood 
in 1 elation to the broad situation that 
uneiged in the region in 1975 

Decline, or the US 

In April 1975. the US was forced to 
pull out of Kampuchea and soon aftei 
from South Vietnam Before the year 
was out, SEATO, the militaiy alliance 
initiated by Dulles and linking Austra¬ 
lia, New Zealand, Britain, Fiance, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand and 
the US, decided to dissolve itself. In 
Maicli 1976, the Thai government 
asked the US to vuthdiaw its bases 
fiom the countiv It had, had “some 
50,000 US tinops stationed there on 
seven major ait bases (including one 
tli.it could handle B-52 bombers), nine 
major stialegic communications centres, 
sis special foiees headqu.uters and one 
naval base ’’ 1 US naval piesence in the 
legion declined oveiall "The US 
Pacilii Command lesponsible for almost 
the eiitnc US nnlitaiv piesence in 

Asia has seen its naval .stiengtli cut in 
liall since the beginning of this 
dei ade Even Filijuno President 

Feidinaml Mansis, tlimigh let.nning 

the US bases, iell obliged to make a 
iiunibei of gestuies lo indicate a less 
close adherents’ to the US Tn 1975 
lie visited China, and in May 1976 
Moscow lie also asked to he admitted 
to the non-aligned conference of 1976 

Oil the economic front, too, ASEAN 
became less dependent on the US — 

the outcome, not of grcatei regional 
autonomy, hut of the increase in 

Japanese economic activity m the 
legion. B\ the 1970s Japan became the 
No 3 ttading partnei of ASEAN, and 
its capital investment — except in the 
Philippines and Singapore — is greater 
than that oF the US Perhaps even 
nioie significant in terms of wielding 
political influence is that “in recent 
sears Japanese investment in Indonesia, 
Malaysia and the Philippines seems to 
have slid ted (from manufacturing) to 
the development of such resomces as 
petroleum, liquid natural gas and 
timber”. 7 

Economic co-operation among the 
ASEAN countries is still relatively in¬ 
significant, intra-ASEAN trade is still 
only 15-16 per cent, and proposals for 
joint industrial projects have, until 
now, not materialised. The entrenched 


economic subordination ti the metio- 
politan countues has so far inhibited 
regional economic integiution. If such 
developments do take shape in the 
near future, it is likely to he undei 
Japanese auspices A $ 1 000 million 
lapanese loan for a regional industrial 
development pi eject was first offered 
m 1977 and in January this yeai, dur¬ 
ing the Japanese Prime Minister's visit 
to the ASEAN countries, it was again 
discussed * Soon afervvaids the Asian 
Finance Ou-opeiation AFC was set un 
vv ith Japanese financial hacking. The 
AFC aims to encourage ‘cioss-boider 
investments within the legion and 
theieby enhance economic integration’. 
It hopes thereby, claims the Fnr 
Eastern Economic Rcirteu , (FEE R) 
to “help not tun- a class ol indigenous 
sntieprcneiir.s”. 8 

Moves Tow unis Non- At jonment 

On the political level, even more de- 
fiiiilc moves avvav from ITS tutelage can 
he identified in the period between tie* 
US defeat in Indochina and the Soviel- 
Vietnam FnencLship Tic^ty In that 
penod. and with particular relevance to 
the region, the ASEAN countries’ posi¬ 
tion increasingly diverged from that 
of the US with respect to Vietnam 
Thi$ was especially the case with 
Malaysia and Indonesia The govern¬ 
ments of these two countries, which 
have huge Chinese niuionties and Com¬ 
munist I’.uties which draw most of 
then support from these minorities, 
have been generallv pienceupied nioie 
with the Chinese than with the Viet¬ 
namese influence in the region tending 
lo see the latter as a countervailing 
Intel* to the foimci Tims while the 
tIS refused anv kind ol lappioehenient 
with Vietnam, the chfleient ASEAN 
eountiies, »o a giCater or lessei extent, 
weir looking foi sonic kind of accom¬ 
modation with ll “As eaily as |uly S, 
1975, such ASEAN leadei’s as Malay¬ 
sia's piemier Tunka Abdul Kazak eate- 
goucally declared the tiiuinpli of Coin- 
iiiiiinst legnnes in Vietnam and Cam¬ 
bodia posed no threat to Southeast 
Asia, and even mooted the possihihtv 
ol their entn into ASEAN” 10 

Thailand, too, followed a policy of 
accommodation with Vietnam, with 
one eye on the tiaduig possibilities this 
held out and the other on securing 
Vietnam's eo-opeiation against the 
guerillas updating in the border re¬ 
gions. The Thai government pursued 
this policy even after the Vietnamese 
invasion of Kampuchea and alongside 
the rearming it then 1 vegan. “The 


government had been cautious in com¬ 
menting on the piesence ol Vietnamese 
tioops in Kampuchea, sci ujmlouslv 
avoiding anv dnee* attack on Vietnam. 
Pi nne Minister Knangsak Chuinanan 
had publielv pleaded with the Thai 
pi ess not to print anti Vic tnainesc 
stones At the same time tlnough the 
«pung of 1979 the government irla- 
Um.s between Thailand and Vietnam 
continued to improve Between January 
and Apii] 1979, the Thai and Viet¬ 
namese governments signed five tech¬ 
nical co-operation and trade agree¬ 
ments. In early April, Thailand arranged 
to sell Vietnam ovot S 5 million worth 
ol h'gh giade milled Thai nee” 11 In 
January 1979. Prime Mmistei Kiiungsak 
Ch.tinanan visited Laos, by then a Viet¬ 
namese satellite, lo establish trade re¬ 
lations On the I jo pieman's visit to 
Thailand in April, an agreement for the 
eo-opeiative development of the Mekong 
River was signed The same trend of 
acvpiiiing an objective interest in coming 
to teuns with Vietnam can lie identified 
even in the case of Smgapoie, piobably 
the staunchest US supporter among the 
ASEAN states. Of the five ASEAN 
countues Singapore has the hugest 
tiade with Vietnam 
The changes in Soviet and Vietna¬ 
mese attitudes to ASEAN show that 
tliev were well awaie that this organi¬ 
sation was evolving into a political 
fmee leaning tovvaids but nevertheless 
cleailv distinct from the US, It was 
naturally m Vietnam's interest to 
encourage this increasing independence 
and tlieiebv dimmish US military and 
political influence in the region 
Following the US defeat in Indochina, 
Vietnam icpcutedly deseubed ASEAN, 
and in paitieuhu Thailand and Indo 
iiesia as the US's inguinal policemen 
ami warned ol ASEAN bilateral mili- 
t.nv aitnngeinenls leading to a ‘de 
i.uto inditau alliance’ But Vietnam 
also began stressing the desire to 
establish good relations with its 
Southeast Asian ncghboius In Jarm¬ 
an. 1976, al a tune ol mcieasmglv 
tieqiient Vietnamcsr visits to Southeast 
Asia, deputy foieign minister A'an Dung 
(hang dedaicd in Kual i l.niiipiii that 
bis govennnent vsas piepaied to discuss 
a new form of iegiini.il co-opeiation 
with its Southeast Asian neighboms 
As lor ASEAN, (hang said that it was 
\((1| known' nuclei what conditions the 
oieainsatinn had been (mined, and 
"we do not want to talk almut its 
past” Beiau.se of the"deep changes” 
in Southeast Asia, according to C.ianp, 
“we feel it is necessaiy and there is 
a great possibility to promote co- 
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operation |>ilu trial and regional rela¬ 
tions” “ The Soviet Union, too, began 
to ehaiartense ASF AN in positiv* 
terms. 11 

In Iuik- 1978 the Vietnamese fonnallv 
pinpaved that Southeast Asia become 
a "/.one of peace, independence and 
neutral its” which involved an end to 
foietgn hases in the region Tliis pro¬ 
posal, cmintenng that made h\ 
ASEAN in 1971 lor a zone of “peace, 
fieedom and lieutiality", was eleailv 
an invitation to ASEAN to break its 
niihtaiv ties with the US. It was a 
calenlated gesture that almost certainly 
anticipated the ASEAN lejeetion and 
was aimed mine in the dneetion of 
the giowim? body of ojimion within 
the five countries that favoinrd keep- 
mg the superpowcis out of the region 
These moves whhin ASIiAN towaicb 
a political role moie independent fiom 
the US — not least with respect to 
Vietnam — svere put into reverse gear 
In Vietnam’s occupation of Kampu¬ 
chea and its alliance with the Soviet 
Union, which was both a pieconditiun 
for tl ic occupation and in its lncnw- 
ing closeness, an incvitnhle conse- 
(|iience 

Sovri'i Moj nnv I'inti uvnov 

By the end of 1979, the Soviet Union 
had considerahlv inc-ieased rts unlitaiy 
presence m Southeast Asia, while the 
US Assistant Secretary of Stale lor 
East Asia, Bichard Ilolhiooke. was able 
to lioa.sl in an interview with the 
FF.EH that the US once again had an 
important part to play m Asia The 
kev to these developments was llano’ 

In June 1978 Vietnam joined 
Conieerm, and in Nnvemhei tlu- Hanoi 
leadership signed a ’Treats of Enend- 
ship and Co-operation’ with the Soviet 
Union, which contains a clause for 
mutual inditaiv up port if either pints 
» attacked The following month, when 
Vietnam invaded Kampuchea. Soviet 
support lit came vital The occupation 
js estimated to he hacked by the So¬ 
viet Union to (he tunc of $1 billion a 
'ear 14 Whether Soviet use of militniy 
liases in Vietnam and in Kampuchea 
is the puce Vietnam has to pa\ fm 
this backing, as Maiccl Barang sug¬ 
gests 1 ' 1 or whether it is designed to 
offset Vietnam’s regional ami global 
isolation as a result of its invasion of 
Kampuchea, the result is the emer¬ 
gence oi a poweiful Soviet militaiv 
presence in the region. 

In April 1979, Soviet ships and 
planes began operating from Cam 
Banli Bay and Danang, in Vietnam, 


and since then Soviet militaiv vessel’ 
have also started to use the Kampu¬ 
chean port of Kompong Sum. The So¬ 
viet Pacific Fleet has also been ex¬ 
panded “Once no more than a joke 
the fleet now has some 15 nncleai- 
powered and rnissile-equipped sub- 
maunes (based cm Petropavlovsk on 
the Kamchatha peninsula). Adding 
muscle to the Soviet naval arm was 
the arrival this summer of the Kiev- 
class aircraft carrier Minsk, a 43,000 
ton vessel packed with anti-submarine 
and anti anciaft fhepower as well as 
assault atrciaft, making it, according 
to one sotiice, the ‘perfect weapons 
system to open a wide path into the 
Pacific’ " lr ‘ The ‘perfect weapons system’ 

1 as since paid u visit to Cam Banh 
llav and the Gulf of Thailand The 
Soviet Union has also increased its air- 
power in the region "intelligence 
sou ices were reported in September 
1980 to estimate that Soviet reconnais¬ 
sance hombfis doubled its number of 
(lights over Southeast Asia.’’ 17 

Tim US’s Second Coming 

The Vietnamese occupation of 
Kampuchea and the coaseijnent build¬ 
up of Soviet military presence in the 
legion has m turn given the US a new 
lease of life in Southeast Asia ASEAN 
lias been pushed back into the US 
cmbiace fiom which it has begun to 
disengage itself Thailand, the front¬ 
line state eis-ti-i if the Kampuchea- 
\ jetnani conflict, clearly illustiivtrs 
this. In the wake of the Soviet-Viel- 
names ‘Friendship Treaty’ and the 
Vietnamese invasion ol Kampuchea, 
Thailand became the centre-piece in 
US military stiategv “During the seal 
fiom 1978 to 1979, American military 
sales to Thailand jumped (com JiOOmn 
to lour times that figure. This in¬ 
cluded 50 M48 tanks, armoured pei- 
Miiniel earners anti tiansport aircraft.” 18 
With the aims went US personnel. 
The Ciiardian eoirespondent reported, 
from Bangkok 

Thiee years after the United States 
abandoned its bases in Thailand, it 
is quietly reassigning military person¬ 
nel heie undci contingency plans to 
cope with a possible Vietnamese in¬ 
clusion into Thai territoiy 

Among the aruvals aie specialists 
piepanmg command control systems 
loi B-52 Ixmihers The scale of 
the ihscieet build up us hard to 
assess AnaKsts in one Asian em¬ 
bassy here talk of Amei leans amov¬ 
ing steadily evei since Vietnamese 
toiees invaded Cambodia to install 
a pto-Hanoi admimstiation in' Phnom 
Penh in January. These sources say 
the influx includes US Army, Air 
Fence, and Navv personnel (In civi¬ 


lian attire) and a largo contingent ol 

CIA specialists, 10 

Richard Holbrooke explained Thai¬ 
land’s pait in US calculations. "Thai¬ 
land", he declared, “is the key to 
ASEAN and ASEAN, is the kev to 
Southeast Asm . I think it should now 
be very eleai to everyone in the region 
that tlie. United States is heie to stay.” 
And he made it clear that the events in 
Southeast Asia in 1979 — with the 
exodus of the boat people, the Viet¬ 
namese invasion of Kampuchea, the 
war between China and Vietnam — so 
tragic for the people ol that region, 
held a diffeient significance fm the US 
government. “It’s a year’’, he declaicd 
“which was maikrd by the tremendous 
increase m US involvement in SE Asia, 
after some sears of decline and drift”* 0 

The Reagan administration is plan¬ 
ning fm tiler meieases in nnlitaiy sup- 
I*o* t to Thailand “The laigest mciease 
m assistance for Asia so fai presented 

Gongicss — a large programme loi 
Pakistan is still in the woiks ■— is going 
to Thailand. By almost doubling tbe 
total aid to ASEAN s fioiitliue state 
the Heagan administration hopes to 
demonstrate its deteirmnution to 
stand by. friendly countnes tlueatcned 
bv Soviet backed •iggiession ”” 1 How¬ 
ever for the US, increase in military 
insestment in the legion also opens 
the way for a deeper political involve 
mem in the country, even if onlv 
through placing oil one military 
faction against anothei \c cm ding to 
FhEl ?, the removal of the Thai piime 
minister Kriangsak was due to policy 
differences with the US in relation to 
the Vietnamese occupation of Kampu¬ 
chea .** 

US military assistance to the other 
ASEAN countries also increased after 

1978. “In 1980, the ASF.AN countries’ 
military expenditures totalled US 8 5 
billion, a 45 per cent increase over 

1979, and nearly double that of 1975, 
the watershed year when Saigon fell 
and the US military departed from 
the region After peaking in 1977, 
US military aid is again on the up¬ 
swing and indications are that they 
will continue to rise”.* 1 

The Vietnamese occupation and the 
consequent military penetration of 
the Soviet Union in Southeast Asia 
has altered the balance among the 
contradictory forces that determine the 
policies of the ASEAN states in 
favour of those that push it towards 
a closer alliance with the US. “While 
ASEAN members can cope with Viet¬ 
nam by themselves", argues a member 
of Jakarta's Centre for Strategic and 
International Studies, “they feel un- 



able to confront an increased Soviet 
military presence. The US is the only 
pdwer capable of correcting the 
emerging imbalance of power in the 


Set-back. for Demociuik Forces 

The set-back for the forces of non- 
alignment within the ASEAN coun¬ 
tries t$ at the same time also a set¬ 
back for the democratic and socialist 
lorces. The pimcipal props of all the 
ASEAN regimes are military support 
and foreign investment and both these 
— the latter often under the rubric 
of economic ‘aid', have been, as we 
saw, substantially incieased in les- 
ponsc to the expansion of Vietnamese 
and Soviet military power in the 
legion The broad-based movement 
whieli opposes US military installa¬ 
tions in the Philippines has repeaLediy 
stressed that US military involvement 
in the country helps to sustain the 
Marcos dtstatoiship The bases, they 
aiguc, “will support, stiengthen and 
piolong dictatorship, lead to fmthci 
milnai isation ot Philippine society, 
and delay ihe tehiith of ficcdom and 
deni'Hijcx in our land."- 1 ’ 

In the ease ol the Philippines, the 
inciease in US nnlitaiy supplies is 
likely to Jiayi; an immediate effect on 
ihe gmetnmcnt’s war against the 
Moio National I ibeiation Hunt. a 
20,000-stioiig lone that is fighting in 
Mindanao Ini national independence 
and is at piesent the main thie.it to 
the Marcos dictatorship The military 
assistance leccnth acquired by the 
Philippines and by the othei 
\SEAN stales — is designed 1m con¬ 
ventional war. Much of it is therefore 
not Mutable foi counter-insurgency, 
but much of it ».s, such as investment 
in military infrastructure and the 
hiring and training of men. The 
Ft’ER, after noting Marcos's call loi 
more co-opeiation among ASEAN 
states “to help stem the tide of in- 
Miigoncy". iemaik.s Assurances ol 
inci eased US military assistance under 
ihe renewed bases agreement (and 
possibly other arrangements) will 
enable Marcos to mnntain an ever 
glowing aimed force." 1 " And a tew 
weeks later the same journal pointed 
out- “A high level ot military assist¬ 
ance is pivotal toi Marcos because of 
the draining of military resources by 
the Mindanao conflict (yvhere gueiil- 
las are fighting the regime).It is 
equally likelv that Reagan's SO per 
cent increase in US military assistance 
to Indonesia, in the name of restor¬ 
ing “Indonesian confidence in the US 
commitment to regional security while 
assisting Indonesia to counter the 


growing Soviet and Vietnamese naval 
presence in Southeast Asia"* will 
help the Suharto regime to consoli¬ 
date its occupation of East Timor in 
the face of Fretelin armed resistance. 

The Soviet and Vietnamese military 
threat has been the reason given bv 
the Malaysian government for increas¬ 
ing its 1980 budget for the police and 
security forces. The Southeast Asiu 
Chronicle comments: “The public 
excuse for the increased inilii.uv 
strength is the ‘threat’ presented bv 
Vietnamese armed to ices. Bui the 
pattern ol the build-up makes it cloai 
that the primary mission will be 
louiitei-iusiilgency actions”"® Even it 
the Vietnamese (and Soviet) threat in 
the legion weie unreal, as this writer 
implies, ir is the Vietnamese occupa¬ 
tion of Kampuchea and the conse¬ 
quences that flowed from it that pro¬ 
vided the pretext foi these repiessive 
Tfgnncs to In' inihtaiilv stiengthencd 
by the US This ‘pretext’, which the 
Vietnamese occupation has handed on 
a plate to the ASEAN legimes, is a 
potent ideological weapon against the 
democratic forces that weie pressing 
for a more non-aligned position. 

Ah\NUONMIM Ol OllMMI'SISI 1 ’miiiis 

Ot all the politic il loiee.s that an 
opposed to the die t a tonal ami ecu nipt 
ASEAN regimes, it is the C.ommunisl 
parties that have suffered the gieatest 
set-back as a lesull of the Vietnamese 
occupation of Kampuchea and of the 
consequent build-up in Soviet mili¬ 
tate strength in the region. Foi, on 
the one hand, these developments 
have led the ASEAN countiies to 
intensify then nnlifaiv and intelli¬ 
gence co-opeiation against the com¬ 
munist fences active in the region ’" 
On the other, they have led Vietnam 
and China to more 01 less abandon 
support foi. the Communist paities of 
the region. 

in Stptembei 1978, Vietnamese 
Prime Minister Pham Van Dong visit¬ 
ed the ASEAN countries and made 
eveiv clfoil to reason' lies host govriu- 
ment.s that the v had nothing to 
tear from Vietnam Navan Chanel c 
known to be close to Hanoi, has since 
described this visit as part of the 
prepuration foi the invasion of 
Kampuchea. a move to pie enipl 
ASEAN countries inteipreting it as a 
tin cat to their security. 11 To reas¬ 
sure the ASEAN states, “the con- 
sistant theme" of the Vietnamese 
prime minister's visit "was that SRV 
(Socialist Reoubbc ol Vietnam) would 
not support communist and subvei- 
sive movements now opeiating against 
individual countries’’** In Thailand 


and Malaysia he signed joint com¬ 
muniques renouncing any support to 
insurgent movements in these enun- 
tnes. "In Malaysia he took things 
even fuithet and placed a wreath on 
the monument of those who had died 
in the light against the MCP (Malayan 
Communist Party)" 11 \ltci the mva 
sion of Kampuchea, Radio Hanoi 
repeatedly attacked the Communist 
parties of the region in terms not 
unlike those employed by the ASF AN 
governments. It lepoited, for example, 
that m the Phihjipiucs ’’an outlawed 
pio-Peking extremist organisation 
called the New People's Army had 
mcieascd its siihviusive activities", 
and added' "Similai oiganisations 
eomjiosed ol jmi-Pckmg rlt incuts also 
operate in oilier Southeast Asian 
countries They conduct armed at¬ 
tacks and teuoiistic and divisive 
opei ations, want only massauing 
civilians and ransacking the people’s 
propeitvIn January 1979, Laos, 
by then a miui.i1 satellite of Vietnam, 
“told the CPI (Communist Parfv of 
Thailand) to pull out ol long r.ta- 
blished s.intluaries in I.aos by the end 
of the ycai, accusing Thai Communist 
cadtcs of piiv.ilelv ciilicmng the 
Vielnamesi iiis.csion ol K,unpin hc.i 
and Hano'\ lole in 1 jo-'s internal 
affairs 

The Chinese \ it I'-piemiei l)«ng 
\iaopmg visited tin ASF.AN iapit ils 
si Kin altei Pham Van Done Dine 
stie.sscd the ihslmilioii hctvvcen state 
to-statc and |i.u tv -to p.uty iclatious 
inci ielused to iciiomid sujiport hn 

the Comnnnu-* paities ol the legion 
II China nukes that kind ol state 
inenl”. he Stud ‘ u would he tanta- 
niinint lo i,using the white Hug” 111 
(,)mle apart lunn tlie cl< mauds ol pio 
let.in.in uiti'iiutionalism — which ate 
unlikely to have been a inaioi com en 
if Deng Xiaoping am mine than lot 
the Hanot leadership -- the Chinese 
tavc a sell-inteu"t m maintaining tin. u 
links with Ihe picdoinm.uitK pia- 
Pekmg ( ominnmsl paities ol the 
legion To do otheiwiw might leave 
these pailns lam, open to Soviet and 
Vietnamese mlluemes a point Deng is 
,i||eg< d to have made m pjivate diiima 
ASF.AN lo Despite the 

sideiation the Clnm sc have nov\ vvith- 
diuwn all lint noinmil supjxiit bom 
the Coinimnnst patties ol the icgion 
This ih.tngi ol position has conn 
about as a ii suit ol the \ ictnamesc 
occupation ol kaini'mlica The Chinese 
iccogmsed that to serine a Vietnamese 
viifhih.tw.il lunn Kampuchea they hail 
to loiui a muted opposition with the 
ASEAN stales ae.uusl the occupation 
It ls now deal that the pure China 



hail to pay toi this unity was to 
abandon support foi the communists of 
the legion As the Asian W/dl Street 
Journal pointed out. "vv ith China 
aiiMims to linpiove relations anil to 
liiTi.it a coalition, 01 at least a con¬ 
sensus, against the Vietnainesi occupa¬ 
tion ol Kampuchea, the Southeast Asian 
nations aie using their new louuil 
It \ciage to t’ush China to lueak its 
ties with the icgnmul Coninmmsts."'"' 
In JuK lb”!), Thai Communist Party's 
broadcasts Irom China stopped J,J The 
tiansnnssions ot the Malasan Cl 1 , iioin 
China have continued (as have those 
ot the Bmniese Cl’), but the enticisms 
ol tbe Malassian government are le- 
poit-'d to have been toned ho\wi. 1u 

In Novniihci 1980, m discussions 
with Ia'e Kuan lew 41 and in FeVniiaiv 
this >eai at a piess eonleience given 
hv the riiim.se Punic Mmistei Zhao 
Zisang the Chinese mduated that thes 
dul not wish the Communist patties of 
the region to puisne goals that opix>.xed 
them to the ASEAN stales Zhao de- 
cl.ued “We smcerels hope that the 
ASEAN (oiintiies ssill unite all patnolic 
tones m then eonntues" The Times 
coiresimndeiit added. “Chinese somees 
said that Mi Zhao’s lemaihs mduated 
that tlieie win now no milit.nv xnp- 
INiit loi tils' msnrgencs movements in 
Thailand and Malaisia anil that China 
wanted the Cnnuiumisls in those coun- 
tues to lie allowed to take part in 
norma! politual pioerxsc,x". 4J 

Wliut the Chinese leadership had re¬ 
fused heloie the Vietnamese oeciipa- 
tion of Kampui hea — even it mils 
from sell-mteiest it lias now mil- 
(tiled China has laigeb abandoned its 
xuppoit fm tbe lt'gional Cominimist 
patties, though it has not gone to the 
i vtent "I denouni nu r them, as the 
Vietnamese have Coiinuunist paities 
that have aieeeded to slate powei 
liavi a long hixtoiv ol suboidniating 
suppoit bn otliei levolutioiis to their 
own national mteiests but m this 
partuulai ease it is cliffn lilt to fault 
the dullest, much less to Maine them 
foi following a comsc ol action lorced 
on them hi Vietnainesi ambitions In 
the present penod. am eflective le- 
gmnal opposition to the Vietnamese 
occupation of hampiuhca .mil the m- 
eieu.se in the Soviet picsi nee m South¬ 
east Vsia has to have the paitiupation 
ol thi ASEAN states The communist 
huees m the region .lie not in a posi¬ 
tion to take on that ask This is tine 
on the diplomat u as well as on the 
im1it.li % level 

K \ sieve in \ ami ASE AN 

Tin ASE AN states opposition to the 


Vietnamese occcuptation, notwithstand¬ 
ing the repressive natuie of these states, 
con e.sponds not only to the interest of the 
Kampuchean people — to tluer light to 
scll-detenmnation — but also to the 
mtcicst ol the ASEAN peoples. Their 
piospcds lor dctcimnung then own lu- 
ture would also be improved if the tiend 
tow aids gieater US and Soviet involve¬ 
ment in the legion that has followed the 
Vietnamese occupation ol Kampuchea 
was levelsed. The ilass mteiests that 
dominate the ASEAN icgimcs do, of 
tom si, deteimmc the limits ol thou 
opposition to the Vietnamese occupu- 
tum htsofai as the Vietnamese uccii- 
pafion and the touseipient expansion 
ol Soviet involvement in Southeast Asia 
is a thi eat to tin ir loimtnes, they ait 
against the occupation, but lnsotai as the 
opposition to tb.it occupation pcinnlx tlic 
sin ugitieiimg ol tbt (lemon at ic and 
'i< udis-t opposition witluri then own 
c.nmtiies, they piefei to abandon it. 
I In relative lone ol these Lwo euu- 
sideia'ioiis ddli i» loi cacti ot the 
ASEAN coimtms and accounts tin the 
diveigence — and jailitual split — 
Ih'Iwccii Thailand and Smgapoie, on 
the one hand and liidonesi.i and 
Malaisia on tin ntliei 

I'oi Thailand, the 1 1 outline state, the 
A ii lii.nnese occupation removes tbe 
luillii stall mi its east making Vietnam 
a ilneci iuilil.ui threat lfnt with tins 
as its mam concern, the Thai govern¬ 
ment might settli for the Vietnamese 
w illidiacemg nie’eli to the east ol the 
Mekong 41 Km the othet loin stales, 
the Vit tnaniese inilitaiv tlucat is hi 
no means as cineit. and in the ease of 
Malaisia and Indonesia, the govern¬ 
ments ((insider that it might even he 
outweighed In the internal thieat of 
the in.imli pio-J'ehmg Communis' 
p,uiies gaining m stiength a, a icsnlt 
ol continued opposition to Vietnam, 
then hi giving China a greatei 111 - 
iluericc m tin legion Malaysia and 
Indonesia havi theiefnre always been 
more piepaud to accept a Vietnamesc- 
dommated Kampuchea 44 

The ASEAN states’ opposition to the 
Vietnamese occupation of Kampuchea 
is, m consequence, rathei mine Imgile 
than their declarations would suggest, 
and their continued opposition iiltnna- 
ti'K depends on the Kampuchean resis¬ 
tance making it impossible to 'settle’ 
the Kampuchean conflict without a 
complete Vietnamese withdrawal. 

The Vienamese occupation ot Kam¬ 
puchea has put the three Indochinese 
countries tmdei Soviet influence and has 
xtiengtheiied the US hold on the 
ASEAN eonntues. The Kampuchean 
■■tuiggle against Vietnamese occupation 


is theietore not only for the right of 
the Kampuchean people to self- 
determination and national indepen¬ 
dence, hut also for the peoples of 
Southeast Asia to determine their 
Inline without the interference of the 
snpei powers. 
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DISCUSSION 


On Measuring Incidence of Undernutrition 
What Is a Consumer Unit? 

N Krishna# 


I 

I AM grateful to P V Sukhatme for 
his reply (EPW, June 6) to my com¬ 
ment, (EPW, May 30) on his proceduie 
for estimating the incidence ef under¬ 
nutrition from a given distribution ol 
intakes. In my note I raised two dil- 
ferent issues one relating to the cut- 
oft point and the otliei to the piocedure 
lor conversion ot persons 01 households 
into standard consumer units 

Sukhatine’s icpls is devoted wholK to 
the fust issue lu that context he 
elaborates the nature of intra-pcisonni 
variations among healthy persons and 
also lushfies his method of detemiming 
the cut-off point, citing some experi¬ 
mental evidence m suppoit On the 
other hand, he has not commented on 
mi obsilvations aliout conversion pro- 
ledmes for obtaining leieieiiee-man- 
cquivalents 

1 should peihaps i< iterate a point I 
made in itix note Niitiitional reipuu - 
merits, hovwivci delined, aie supposed 
to vai\ not only aceoidmg to age and 
sex but also ..ccotding to levels of 
activity Thus ugneultural labonreis 
and eultivatois .lie diffeient in th<’ 
physical activity sense limn those be¬ 
longing to the same age-sex gioup but 
engaged in occupations which do not 
entail heavy manual yvoik. When these 
different types ol ysoikeis, as well as 
non-yyoikers m the adult population 
aie eonyerted into standard persons, it 
is obvious that the conveision factors 
cannot be the same 

In practice, all those xvoiking yyith 
NSS data ignore these differences 
arising out of activity levels and 
simply use* conveision factors based 
on sex-age groups, which yield adult- 
male-equivalents Sinci the standard oi 
reference man is usually tuken, from 
the nututional point of view, us an 
adult male m the moderate yvoik cate¬ 
gory, it is clear that-the lequircments 
for those who do heavy manual \yoik 
arc understated by cm rent conversion 
procedures. 

This is a serious problem associated 
with both the Tlandekai-Rath and 
Sukhatme procedures, especially since 
the incidence of undemuti ftion is likely 
ti be most severe among the class of 
manual labourers. This is the main point 


oi thus note. I have some doubts also 
about the cut-off point which Sukhatme 
recommends 

II 

In mv caihei note 1 argued that there 
i.s a logical inconsistency- between the 
model Sukhatme has formulated and 
the cut-off point he recommends The 
model attributes inter-personal vana- 
lion.s in the mean to differences in 
age, .sex and lcv< 1 oi activity and 
mtia-mdividual vanations to the 
length of the time penod If < onver- 
smn factors remove inter-pei sonal 
vandtions in the mean, as they should, 
only mtia vanatious remain. Thus foi 
a population oi leierence men, onlv 
ultra variation is relevant for the de 
termination of the cut-off point. In 
his reply Sukhatme cites experimental 
evidence yyhieh shows that even aftei 
adjustment loi hods-yy eight, weekly 
intakes among healthy adults (Rutisli 
anm cadets) exhibit variability, inclu¬ 
ding an intci -personal oompoiu nl, yvith 
a total eo-eflieient oi variation oi 
ronghK IS per cent. 

In the modi 1 hoxvexci. thcie is no 
lliovisnm ioi variations ansing out ol 
chfteienees in bodv-weight sex, age 
and activity levels aie the onlv three 
factors listed What I showed was that 
it conversion (actors based on mean 
or ’ 11110 ' roqmieuiciits take into account 
all these three factois, mtci -personal 
variations are wholly wiped out provid¬ 
ed the model is valid 

II bods-weight also has to be taken 
into account, it is clour that the model 
must be abandoned as inadequate Tins 
is yy hat Sukhatme has done m his pie- 
sent replv. but apparently fot othei 
reasons Hi* savs that “the model 
has no significance othei than express¬ 
ing the cm lent thinking m the nutii- 
tion literatme on the concept of le- 
qunoinont to show that the total 
variation is made up ol tsvo components 
inter and ultra in which the former is 
held to he due to biological difieience 
heween individuals and the latter is 
believed to be negligible in iclation to 
the former". Since Sukhatme does not 
accept current thinking in nutritioi 
literature it is not clear xvhv he ha 
proposed the model. In any case the 


model does stress the nnpoi tanec ol 

mtra vanatiou but savs nothing about 
bods-yy eight foi the ‘‘mter-artion be- 
tyveeu genotype and environment’’, 

which Sukhatme has biought into the 
discussion for the first time m his pre¬ 
sent reply) It folloyys that rf yve accept 
Siikhatmc's eunent thinking, yve must 
give up the model loi its inadequacy 
yvith icxpcct to inter and not mtra- 

pervinal variations. 

Sukhatme may disagiee wotli this 

intcipretation of his writings for he has 
nosy moved to a conceptual tranieyymk 
m yyhieh the distinction lvetyyeen into 
anil mtra vanatiou is all hut obliterated 
Me says, lot example that, ‘A man 
todav is not the same that he was 
yCsfeid.iy and xx ill be tomorioyv" H the 
logic- ol this statement ls pushed to its 
evt'ime it would imply that all obscived 
vanatiou must lie attributed to lmci- 
peisoual vdilations )et it Ls mtia sari- 
ation \y lin'li Sukhatme ha* been empha¬ 
sising all alone 

Contesting “eunent theoiy that mch- 
yiduals of given age-sex gioup engaged 
in similar activity and yvith same lioclv 
weight have sunilai leqmietnent , Su- 
khatme says when weekly intake 

and < xpcmhtmc ol individuals ing.igeil 
m sunilai I asks ale collected lot then 
phinotvpic diffeieiKes m body' weight 
they continue to show a isr-elliricnt of 
y.iiiation ut some 13 ]m tent Clearly 
this variation must In taken as an esti¬ 
mate oi inteiaetmn hetwien gi notype 
and enviionnieiit This is the leasim whs 
tin component of mter-mdiv idual van- 
a t itn i collected tin body weight comes 
into the evaluation ol [mti.i-vaiiation'l’ 
Tin last sentence is auotliei example of 
tin- i oiiloimdiiig between mtei and mtia 
y .mat ions 

Tins is in ilnect iespouse to mv eoni- 
incut that the mtei-peisonal component 
is iiielev.uil im the detenmnation of 
the eiit-ofl point loi a population of 
•j novcihf obtained lrleienee milivuhials 
The turns ’pluuutype’, genotspe’ anil 
’i m iimmii'iit’ an* not can lulls i-xplam- 
'•d bv Sukbatine to yield then contixtual 
meanings One i harm teiistu ol pheno- 
tvpi i.s idi ntiiic il with bods-weight and 
genotype iciers to biological traits and 
hence, possibly, to age and sex apart 
from othei factois What Sukhatme 
means hv enviiomncnt ls not at all clear 
Whatcvei he the meaning ol these 
trims the mter-aetion hetween genotype 
and environment can la- obtained bom 
data relating to persons who ihffci with 
resjn-et to both the i.utois bom the 
total sanation one eliminates tin “pine 
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effects" of the two facto/s, the remain¬ 
der \ folding tlie interaction provided 
there is no other component of variation. 
How Snkhatmc has done this with the 
aimy cadet data is not clear. 

The data relei to weekly average in¬ 
take of persons at three diffeient ccn- 
ties. The cadets aio engaged m similar 
tasks lmt they diffei m body weights 
Thev presumably diffei with respect to 
genotype also (for otherwise the data 
cannot yield any information on the 
liiteiaction between genotype and en- 
viionment) After the elimination of the 
phenotypic effect arising out of hods 
weight differences, there still remain 
two factois at each centre- persons 
(genotype and time (weeks). The only 
interaction deniable from such data is 
that between poisons and time, Sukhat- 
me eanunt dawn that this represents 
the mteiactum between genotype and 
envnoranent unless he identifies onvnon- 
nicnt with specific weeks, 1 e u person 
undergoes environmental changes from 
week to week We mav assume that 
this i.s tine: hut is this an adequate 
description of ‘envinminent"'’ Since the 
analysis of variance has been pooled 
(see Table 3 in Sukhatme's paper, El'W, 
Special Nnmlui, August 1978) over the 
centres, it seems that geographical loca¬ 
tion has nothing to do with environ¬ 
ment Sukhatme’s statement that, “clearly 
this [ In per cent] variation must be 
taken as an estimate of interaction bet¬ 
ween genotype and environment”. ie- 
qmres furthei elahoiation on Ins l>art 
Let me however assume foi the mo¬ 
ment that lo pei nut is a valid esti¬ 
mate foi whatevei parameter he has m 
mind liven then the inclusion ol the 
inter act ion ill the deteimmation of the 
cut-olf point is theoretically lmiustified 
To see this we lit ed only to remem¬ 
ber that th*' inti tuition tenii merch 
makes the population heterogeneous 
with inspect 1o mean miuuenient as 
other lac.tors do Specifically the c\i. 
time ol mteiaetion In tween genotvp" 
and i rivnoiiiiieiit would imply that 
groups of pei.sons ol tin same geno¬ 
type need not have tin- same mean je- 
quiiement and that a furthei suli-ilassi- 
ficatmn into envnoumenlal gioups will 
\ield dideient means m the various sub- 
groups, with hr terogcneity eycn m the 
snh-gioup cliffc rentes 

Koi such a pojmlalioii — hcteiogene- 
mis with inspect to means — i ari we 
use a single cut-ofl point, howsoever 
determined'-’ The answer is no We 
should eithei me different cut-off points 
for the different sub-groups or remove 
the hetciogenc-ity in means through 
some tiaiislonnation (which preserves 
the validity ol the statistical procedure 
Im mg followed! CoiiMirnci unit eahula- 


ttons are supposed to do precisely this 
to yield a population of homogeneous 
reference individuals, to which a single 
cut off point (independent of inter-perso¬ 
nal variations) is applicable. 

On the other hand, adjustment of 
the cut-off point through the inclusion 
of inter-personal variation does net 
remove the heterogeneity in the means. 
The point is trivial but worth illustrat¬ 
ing through an example. Suppose we 
have a mixture of reference persons 
from two states, say Punjab and 
Kerala, wherein mean requirements 
differ widely because of environmental 
differences. Let us assume that the 
cut-ofl point specific to the two states 
(surely, they exist) are 2,400 and 2,200 
calories respectively. Can one obtain a 
single cut-off point for the mixed 
population through the inclusion of en¬ 
vironmental effects in the variance? It 
is easy to see that the result of such 
an adjustment would be to over¬ 
estimate undernutrition in one state and 
underestimate it in the other state. 
The only adjustment which makes the 
population homogeneous is that which 
take, into account differences in the 
mean- a further equivalence between 
reference men in the two states must 
be set up for conversion into common 
consumer units. 

To sum up the 13 per cent co-oih- 
cient of variation which Sukhatmc le- 
commends foi the determination of 
the cut-off point requires a far greater 
scientific justification than he ha, so 
fai been able to provide on the basis 
of British army data (which, incident¬ 
ally, tefer to lust 13 cadets in thice 
centres and, hence, are scantily dis¬ 
proportionate to the many ideas which 
he discusses in relation to the working 
of the human body as a self-regulating 
machine). 

Ill 

In my note I indicated a furthei 
source of bias : the cut-off point based 
on weekly data is not applicable to 
NSS data which refer to monthly 
average intakes. According to Sukhat¬ 
me's own theory, mtra-variation de¬ 
clines as the time period, over which 
intake is averaged, lengthens Hence 
the application of a cut-off point based 
on weekly data to NSS data cndci- 
states the magnitude of undcrnutntion 
Defending his position. Sukhatmc 
says, “ . I do not know what physio¬ 
logical meaning if any one can place 
on intakes or balances when they 
relate to averages as long as one month 
for comparing with requirements. 
Nutritional status is not determined 
by averages alone, it is a process 
which also depends on the fiequency 


of oscillations per unit of time and the 
power with which balance is re¬ 
gulated”. 

In saying this Sukhatme is clearly 
evading an important issue and con¬ 
tradicting himself. If no meaning can 
be given to monthly averages, what 
are we debating about and why? Sure¬ 
ly, it is pointless to discuss estimates 
based on NSS data if nutritional status 
is hidden within oscillations behind 
these aveiages. What is more, weekly 
data would be even less revealing for 
they would exhibit a far greater varia¬ 
tion if Sukhatme’s theory of (and 
commonsense about) temporal varia¬ 
tion is valid. If he believes that month¬ 
ly data are not useful, he cannot at 
the same time defend his own esti¬ 
mates derived from NSS data. 

IV 

Let us piocecd under the assumption 
that m.mthlv average data aie useful 
if for no other reason than that a 
month ha, four weeks Let us assume 
also that theie is a cut-off point 
which takes into account inter and 
intra variations to everyone’s satisfac¬ 
tion. How do we anoly this cut-off 
point to a given distribution of intakes 
in a heterogeneous population? The 
cut-off point applies, stiictly speaking, 
to a population of reference individuals, 
which is homogene-ms with respect to 
not only sex and age hut also to 
activity levels and, following Sukhat¬ 
me's exposition fxidv weight and en¬ 
vironment (not to speak of interac¬ 
tions). 

How do wo remove the hetero¬ 
geneity in NSS data? As I have sug¬ 
gested, the only \alul piocedure is 
through apmopriate conversion of 
persons (oi households) into consumer 
units. Conversion factors based on age 
jnd sex are not adequate for the pur¬ 
pose because they ignore all other 
factois. The mean requirements for the 
reference man (2,730 calories per day) 
and for a male worker in the ‘heavy’ 
work category (as high as 3,900 ac¬ 
cording to one set of recommendation! 
which 1 referred to in my note) are 
widely different We cannot use the 
same cut-off point for these two cate- 
gones if the data are on a male-adult- 
cquivalent basis, not withstanding ail 
that Sukhatme has so far told us. 

if the figures cited have any sense it 
means that an agricultural labourer is 
the equivalent of 39000 —2750 « 1.4 
reference men. 1 do not know whether 
body weight differences also lead to 
such wide differences in requirement. 
Whether they do or not. if consumer 
unit calculations are based onlv on sex 
and age, the result is a serious under¬ 
statement of requirement for the grent 
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majority of the rural population. Thi.s 
is one reason, among others, why there 
exist 'overnourished’ persons even in 
the lowest expenditure group (see 
V K R V Rao, EPW, July 11-18). 

Let me repeat once again that 
heterogeneity in mean requirement - 
whatever be its cause; sex, age, acti¬ 
vity level, body weight, environment 
or mutual interactions among these 
factors — canot be removed thtough 
a combination of (a) partial adjustment 
in means through consumer unit con¬ 
versions based on age and sex alone 
and (b) inclusion of all or some of the 
other components in the variance, 

I had to indulge in this lepetition in 
response to something Sakhatme savs : 
“I am disturbed that Krishnaji is led 
to believe bv his analysis that Dande- 
kar-Kath estimate may not be 
out of line with his estimate ", I 
argued that the Dandekar-Rath 
procedure clearly overestimates the 
incidence of undei nutrition by ignor¬ 
ing afiogethei ultra personal variations 
in requirement. I pointed out also that 
because of faul'v consumer-equivalent 
calculations (noted above), the Dande- 
kar-Rath estimate, like all other esti¬ 
mates based on conversion factor, de¬ 
pending only on se\-ase differences, 
understates the magnitude of under- 
nutntion by specifying an inappio 
priately low norm for the maiority of 
the rural population Let me quote 
from my note “in the Dandekar- 
Rath procedure also, understatement 
of the incidence of undemutrition may 
generally result from ignoring activity 
levels m the conversion of persons into 
reference units. Theie is, however, a 
bias working m the opposite direction: 
overstatement due to the non-recogni¬ 
tion of inti a personal variations. The 
net effect depends on the precise 
magnitudes of the parameters." 

My own estimates, which are “not 
out of line with Dandekar-Rath", are 
derived in the following manner. It is 
impossible to reduce the NSS popula¬ 
tion through appropriate conversion 
ratios (based on all underlying factors) 
to a homogeneous population of re¬ 
ference individuals. Partial adjustment 
through ratios based on age and sex 
leaves us with data in which require¬ 
ments are understated for manual 
workers and, possibly, overstated for 
some other groups. The net effect can 
be a negative correlation between in¬ 
take and requirement, provided we 
assume that requirements are not met 
with a greater frequency among la¬ 
bourers than in other classes. [ took 
this negative correlation into account 
and also experimented with values less 
than 15 per cent (for the co-efficient 
of variation applicable to the cut-off 


point) for reasons 1 have explained 
here at length. Downward adjustment 
in the cut-off point and inverse cor¬ 
relation between intake and requue- 
ment produced results which led me 
to estimates close to Dandekar-Rath’s. 

I did not, however, report these le- 
sults in detail since the underlying 
assumptions are somewhat speculative 
My main purpose was to see under 
what conditions pi oeedures such as 
those of Dandekar-Rath or Siiklutme's 


CERTAIN critical observations made 
in Ashoka Mody's review (EPW, 
February 21, pp 277-8) of my book 
(■‘Marketable Suiplus and Market 
Dependence in a Millet Region") 
involve points important enough to 
merit a reply. I am gra'eful to him 
for considering rav study as a useful 
contribution. 

The mam reason for what I called 
the constriction of commodity market 
and ‘marginal’ commercialisation of 
agriculture during the Butish period 
(compared to the Moghul period), in 
spite of cultivation of some cash crops 
and their entry info market, is not 
“population pressure from the second 
decade of this century" (which is 
Mody's view). The reasons are totally 
different, and have been explained in 
the book. The British pushed Indian 
agriculture under the heels of feudal¬ 
ism and, even in ryotwari areas, tenancy 
and usurious capital dominated. Ihis 
meant that non-commercial extraction 
of surplus dominated over commercial 
extraction. Morcovci, indigenous 
industry greatly declined and the later 
rise of modem industry, which was a 
tiny fraction of the economy, could 
hardly hqve had the potential of 
stimulating commodity market except 
on a marginal scale. 

With the decline of old forms of 
feudalism, commercialisation in post- 
colonial India has been unpieccdented 
and there are signs of capitalist deve¬ 
lopment ui agriculture, but this com¬ 
mercialisation has also been at the 
same time superficial and has been on 
a narrow base. Mody calls this stand 
as constituting “two views" on com¬ 
mercialisation and savs that they can 
be reconciled only if spatial diversity 
in the phenomenon is admitted. In 
other words, it could be taken to mean 
that one view (unprecedented commer¬ 
cialisation, etc) is valid in one legion, 
whereas the other view (superficial 
commercialisation, etc) is valid in the 


lead to tellable estimates 

J should add in conclusion that if 
we work with individual household 
data, instead of published averages re¬ 
lating to different expenditure groups, 
it may be possible lo rake occupational 
status into account, apart Irom age 
and sex, in computing consumer unn 
equivalents, Estimates of incidence of 
undemutrition demed theiefiom 
would certainly be moic rcli ibl- than 
currently available estimates 


other Then he accuses me ol being 
silent on the .vpatul aspect in this con¬ 
text 

Though spatial diversity in com¬ 
mercialisation is admittedly a fact, this 
yvas net basic to the point 1 was 
making in the book The point whs 
that commercialisation m India has 
been occurring without genuine capital¬ 
ist development “Though cajiitalist 
development projier involves com¬ 
mercialisation, commercialisation need 
not automatically lead to lull-grown 
capitalist development In spite of 
the breakdown of subsistence produc¬ 
tion and in spite of all the sections 
ot rural society being exposed to the 
forces of market, the lull develop¬ 
ment of the home market and ot agri- 
cultuie may not take place” (p 12 in 
my book) It is this which makes 
commercialisation .superficial, A capita¬ 
list development proper “envelops 
both industry and agricultuie, and as 
far as agriculture is concerned, it can 
be said to involve (0 differentiation of 
peasantry which not only converts 
small peasants into hired l.iboui, but 
releases labour from cultivation for 
employment in building mfrastiucture 
and industries; (n) creation of home 
market for commodities and release of 
marketable surplus foi such labour; 
(in) accumulation of surplus noduct 
with the peasant bourgeoisie yvhtch 
could be mobilised and invested for 
gioyvtli in agricultuie or in industry <u 
in both" (p 12), In fact, none ot these 
conditions is properly in opeiation in 
India, 

The first of the alwve conditions is 
only superficially met because the ex¬ 
propriated peasantry or rural labour 
released from pre-capitalist bondage 
and thrown open to the forces ol 
market continues to be tied to agri¬ 
culture without adequate employment 
(p 13). Release of marketable suiplus 
itsell cannot grow fast enough when a 
large part of cultivated area (a little 
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less than half) continues to ne under 
holdings which arc not in a position 
to jii'neijte a ml jhisiIivc inaiLelubi* 
suiplu-, and thcic is significant maiket 
dependence foi Jood wilhin agricul¬ 
ture (it pji 17 20) Thmlly. wliutevti 
surplus is generated within agriouJtuie 
(or outside) is not necessarily used for 
piixluctivi in vest mi'ut M.uki talik 

surplus by itself is no sufficient condi¬ 
tion for economic levelopment let 
PP H. 21) 

I accept Mode's criticism that 
though my renew of literature laiscd 
dynamic issues ot commercialisation ol 
agriculture, mi micro-level study ot 
Ahmeilnagar distnct itself was done in 
a static framewoik based on uoss- 
sution data Hut the icvu'w was not 
crim'ducd with ill n.mm' issues alone 
Not was it am where claimed that th ' 
mici o-level study was meant to deal 
with all the issues raised in the icvicw 
1 could have, of course, lestrictod my¬ 
self in the review only to previous 
work on questions laiseil in ins oiici >- 
level study that followed Though this 
is a normal practice in shin t papers, 

1 thought that a monograph can con¬ 
tain a more comprehensive review 
which could lie ol use to students 
interested in maikolable surplus and 
market dependence in geneial in addi¬ 
tion to details of specific aspects 1 
undertook this task mainly because I 
felt that pievious surveys ol literatim 
on the problem have been voi\ res¬ 
trictive and lacked a broader — parti¬ 
cularly, a historical perspective 
Mod) has not been quite correct m 
observing that 1 saw limited potential 
in the woik on estimation of quantita¬ 
tive relation between marketable sur¬ 
plus and output, income, eic, in re¬ 
viewing the work of others (and set, 
indulged in the vers same overuse 
myself). Indeed, 1 have been skepti¬ 
cal of stud'es on puce responsiveness 
of marketable surplus and have avoid¬ 
ed that exercise for quite a few reasons 
which have been explicitly stated (see 
pp 43, 46, 55, 16, 67, 68). On the 
other hand, f indicated scopt lor wo>k 
on the problem of output icsponsivo- 
ness of inaiketahle surplus (pp 57-fiO) 
The mirio level study svas init’i aim 
aetualls aimed at this 

Though I laised the question ol 
response of marketable surplus to out¬ 
put ovei a pound of tune hi the icviCw 
of literature and referred to findings 
in this respect, 1 have not claimed 
that ms estimates of elasticities hia'd 
on cross section data weio meant to 
answer this question in a dynamic con¬ 
text. If Mody is puy/led why 1 undei- 
took this task at all, he may refer 
particularly to my discussion of scope 


for yvork in the area (p 57) and also 
to the last chapter of the book wlicre 
I have stated that a study ot this type 
can be of helo in designing a system 
of procurement and public distribu¬ 
tion, and that the findings provide a 
base for a progressive rate structure 
for the procurement of marketable 
surplus. Though this is not a new 
finding, the peculiarities of farmers' 
behaviour in a millet region sepaiately 
for deficit and surplus farmers and 
separately foi villages with and with¬ 
out an adequate market access, needed 
to be studied in respect of total food- 
giains and also for individual millet 
crops (Summary of main findings from 
the «meio-levi'l study have been re¬ 
ported <-;iilift in El’W, Review of Anti- 
culture, March 1980) 

Mody has raised an interesting ques¬ 
tion of "dynamic intei iction between 
the small farmer behaviour in the 
labour market and their behaviour in 
the commodity market”. His hypo¬ 
thesis seems to be that their increased 
partly ipatiou m lahoui maikct observed 
through tune may have diminished 
then involvement in commodity 
rnaiket, enhancing the subsistence 
chinactei ol their tanning. This would 
mean that involvement ol small farmeis 
in commodity muiket observed in 
my study, naiticuhrly in respect of 
their sale of cash cions (which, foi 
them, includes wheat) and puichasc ol 
infenor foodgrains, has been under¬ 
going a change through time. It may 
be noted, however, that small farmer 
involvement in labour market is not 
new in Ahmednagar distnct end it 
would have already produced an 
impact during the reference period ol 
the study (1969-70 to 1971-72) Ahmed- 
nagar has a significant area under 
sugarcane and also a flourishing sugai 
industry which offers seasonal employ¬ 
ment. The data used in the study 
showed that farmers with two hectares 
and below denved 44 pci cent of their 
income from sources other than 
cultivation The propoition was the 
same for all classes of farmers togethei, 
and it was highest at 60 per cent in 
the case of farmers having two to four 
hectares tef Table 3.1. n 76), There 
was no significant variation in the pro¬ 
portion of area under wheat as between 
different sire-classes. The first two 
sire classes --- below two hectares and 
two to four hectares - had a nega¬ 
tive marketable surplus in respect of 
all foodgrains as a group, but a posi¬ 
tive surplus in respect of wheat. The 
regression analysis showed that in the 
case of farmers with inadequate home 
produced foodgrains, marketable sur¬ 
plus of bajra declined in response to 
income per adult unit but marketable 


surplus of wheat showed no significant 
response to income as such given other 
things (cf pp 126-7 and 332-3). 

In other words, self consumption of 
wheat did not increase but that of 
bajra increased in response to income. 
In spite of a significant part of income 
being obtained from sources other than 
cultivation, small farmers continued 
to treat wheat as a cash crop. Their 
wheat sales cannot be explained away 
merely in terms of food habits, because 
if that were the only factor, they 
would have sown jawar and bajra 
instead of wheat. Though my micro- 
level study has a static framework, it 
is capable of thi owing some light on 
the question iaised by Mody; but his 
hypothesis finds no support from this 
study. Obviously, the involvement of 
small farmeis in laboui market has 
not lifted them so high m terms of 
income, that they could come under 
the realm of Mom's hypothesis. In 
any case, the popular chaiactensation 
of small scale farming as subsistence 
farming sounds ratliei umphstic in 
this light anil needs to be revised, 
since small farmers ton aie influenced 
bv commercialisation 


Indian Rayon Corporation 

INDIAN RAYON CORPORATION is 
making another debenture issue. It 
is offering 1 lakh 13 1 per cent seemed 
debentures of Rs 101) each to augment 
long-term icMiuices !m working capital 
requirements Interest on debentures 
will be payable halt-yearly on junc 30 
and Decembci 31 creiy year. Addi- 
lumal interest at I per cent per annum 
will be payable, it for the immediately 
preceding year the company declares 
equity dividend m excess of 14 per 
cent. Since the company has announ¬ 
ced 16 per cent payment for 1980-81, 
the additional one per cent 'or the 
current year is ceitain. In the event 
of any wpwaid revision by the govern¬ 
ment, the board will review the rate 
of interest. The debentures will be 
redeemed at par in 4 equal annual 
instalments commencing from the 8th 
year from the date of allotment. After 
3 years, any debentureholder who is 
holding debentures of face value upto 
Rs 10,000 will be entitled to sell his 
holding to the company at par pro¬ 
vided that such repurchase during the 
year does not exceed Rs 25 lakh and 

such debentureholder was holding 
debentures continuously for at least 
one year. The company has applied 
to stock exchanges at Ahmedabad, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi for list¬ 
ing these debentures. The government 
of Maharashtra has declared. these 
debentures as ‘public securities. 
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Economic prosperity is the harbour light 
that beckons us. We try to reach it by 
developing technological expertise and 
manufacturing skill in every field of 
engineering. 

We launched on this activity way back in 
1938 and emerged as pioneers in manufac¬ 
turing dairy equipment in India. Today, 
we design, manufacture and instal plant 
and equipment for every major national 
project covering vital human needs like 
food, chemicals, petrochemicals, fertiliser, 
cement, steel, paper, nuclear, power... 

We have even extended the limits of our 
capabilities to cover space technology in 
order to support the nation's plans to 
establish effective satellite communication 
systems. Right now, we are embarking on 
a totally different activity-cement 
manufacture. 


Our efforts keep us moving towards a 
definite harbour — economic prosperity 
through technological development. 

All 10,000 of us in the L&TGroup are 
prompted by the same sense of direction. 
And our capabilities are enriched by the 
experience and know-how of our 
collaborators—world renowned manufac¬ 
turers in every field of engineering 



LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 
where technology moves with time 
P.O. Box 278, Bombay 400 038 


When a man does not know what harbour 
he is making for, no wind is right —Seneca 
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ATUL 

NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 
OF ART 
1981 

DRAWING & GRAPHICS 

IN COLLABORATION WITH 

Contemporary Art Gallery 

AHMfDABAD 


Atul invites Artists to participate in the 
Atul National Exhibition of Art 1981, 

Entries will be accepted in Drawing 
and Graphics only. The screening of 
entries for awards and display at the 
Exhibition will be judged by a panel 
of eminent artists and art critics. 

Atul is India's giant manufacturer of 
Dyestuffs. Dye Intermediates and 


Chemicals. Apart from its diverse 
manufacturing activities, Atul has 
always played a catalytic role in 
community and ruial development 

Last year Atul brought photographic 
talent into the limelight when it 
sponsored Salon of Photography '80 
This year Atul continues the tradition 
with the National Exhibition of Art 


LAST DATE FOR ENTRIES : 17th September 1981 
EXHIBITION : 8th October 1981 at Ahmedabad 


Awards: 

_ 


Adroit 5328 


FIRST PRIZE 
SECOND PRIZE 
THIRD PRIZE 
Consolation Prizes 


(Three each) 


RS. 500(T\ 
RS. 3000 
RS. 2000 
RS. 1000 

—J 


For eutiy forms and other details,write to: 



THE 

ATUL 


PRODlirTS LTD 


India s giant client implex 

19, Hirabai Marke ahmedabad 380 022 
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SIXTH PLAN AS WINDOW-DRESSING 
RAIYATI HOLDINGS IN BIHAR, 1793-1950 
THE BRADFORD TRIALS 
PLUNDER OF MINES AND TRIBALS OF KOLHAN 
REVIVAL OF ‘ENCOUNTERS' IN ANDHRA 


SINO-INDIAN BOUNDARY DEADLOCK 


The Ceinent Retention Price 
Formula is based on 
85% capacity utilisation. 
Last year, the Industry 
could operate at only 72.6%. 


THE CEMENT INDUSTRY... 

A VICTIM OF AN IRRATIONAL 
CONTROL FRAMEWORK 
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^ Gan tin., aiatioiial poll.'',' of 
B -ontiol continue . foi a 
a. pioduct that is m tho core' 
jj/ sector of the Indian economy 
1 A pioduct that is an index of 
7 'he country's development' 1 
- The cement ci ids is a 
'Mian made calamity 1 
And we can avoid it. 

(July, the Government lias 
to take the right stops to 
V give the Industry a booat... 
and a fan deal 
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The Guilty of JamshedpugN 

IT is possible, as some opposition leaders, notably those of the Bjp\|^r 
alleged, that the release of the Report of the judicial commission which 
inquired into the riots in Jamshedpui in April 19"9 was timed to diveit 
public attention from the Arituld> trusts; bui thts does not make ihe findings 
of the litendra Narain Commission any less significant 

The Commission, which submitted its Report towards the end of last 
month, has squarely put the blame for the Jamshedpur cant me, m which 
108 persons, almost all of them Muslims, were killed, on the RSS, the Jana 
Sangh (then a component of the Janata Party) and the BMS, the labour wing 
of the Jana Sangh. "After giving caieful and serious consideiation tc all 
materials on records, the Commission is of the view that the Rashtrlya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), with its extensive oisanitation in Jamshedpur 
and its close links with the Jana Sangh and the Bharativa Mazdoor Sangh, 
had a positive hand in creating a climate which was most propitious for the 
outbreak of the communal distui buncos ” The Commission has xprciticallv 
noted the contribution of the RSS chief Balasahcb Deoias who addiessed 
an RSS congregation in Jamshedpur just five days before the riots broke out, 
and of Dinanath Pandov, Janata Paity (Jana Sangh component) MIA from 
Jamshedpur, to the pievailing atmospheic which contnbuted to the riots 

The Commission has also scveiely ciincised the conduct of the Bihar 
administration, specifically its failure to defuse the situation utising out of 
the insistence on the part ol the organisms of the Ram Navann procession 
that the procession would pass through a predominant!! Muslim area The 
RSS chief til his speech had criticised the authorities fur being reluctant to 
grant permission for the piocession to be taken along that route In the 
event, the authorities not meiciv allowed the procession to be taken along 
that road (Road 14), but also allowed the Jana Sangh MLA'to actually halt 
the piocession in the middle 1 ol the load, demanding that the procession 
would not proceed till the authorities released an RSS activist who had 
been held as a precautionjiy measure; that they would perform elaborate 
religious ceremonies right in the middle of the road, in the midst of gathering 
tension ll is irrelevant whether, in the event, the fust shot was hied bv 
Hindu or Muslim communjhsl gioups, when the final bodv counts took 
place, the dead were overwhelmingly Muslim 

The Report also highl'ghts what has been a neat umveisal phen-inunon 
in communal riots in recent limes the culpabditv. indeed, in some cases, 
the close and active involvement, ol the police in the tints — in the case of 
Jamshedpur, of the Bihar Mihtaiv Police (BMP) called our to control the 
riots. "Not a single Hindu could be identified as having 1h.-c.-ii mimed or 
killed as a result of the 108 lounds of firing by the BMP in 22 hours in a 
Muslim bosfl This, coupled with the fact that when the Hindu attacking 
mob had been driven away fiom the area, nine Muslims were found dead 
in their own houses, gives some clue and evidence to the allegation of 
connivance ” 

The Jamsheupui riots weio among the most giuesome communal riot- 
in recent times, even according to the standards set bv Jamshedpui itself 
in 1964 and 1970. One thinks of the incident on Apnl 12, 1979. involving 
an ambulance cairynig Muslim women and children, pari ol d 15-vehicle 
convey, escorted to ‘safety’ bv aimed policemen ol the BMP b> being 
suddenly diverted to a by lane and set on liie, J9 denied bodies of women 
and children were iatei rccoveied from the debus One rfunks ol Anwar 
Zaki, writer and college teacher, fullv integiated with his Hindu neighbours 
and refusing to ledve his integiated neighborhood desp'tc the plej to do 
so from his Hindu friends, finally being stabbed to dc’Jih in his own home 
These horrors took pldce in an envnonment which is supposed to be pail 
of an advanced industrial setting, emploung a modem. tnbaiiiseJ inclustiial 
work force. 

It is not often that governments appoint judwiil commission, to inquire 
into outbieaks of communal violence. Noi is if the s.ise that when a Com-' 
mission is set up, it is allowed all the necessary lacihtics The Commissions 
too often take an unconscionablv long tune to compleie then assignments, 
and when the Report is finally submitted, its findings are seldom leleased 
or, if released, done so only in the form of a bale and bnei summary The 
findings are then more often than not ‘noted for future guidance’ In vnew 
of this established practice, the piornpt ielea.se of the piesent Rcpoit. what¬ 
ever be the motive, and howsoever distorted and plainly cynical the debate 
in Parliament has been, ought to be welcomed But given the fact that the 
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communal elements Jie found in, if 
not equally dixtiibuled anions, most 
of the political parties, u is unlikely 
that prompt action vs ill be taken 
against those indicted bs the Com¬ 
mission It is true that the Bihar 
Chief Minister will dense some politi¬ 
cal milease hv instituting a case 
against the RSS thief, 01 an opposi¬ 
tion MLA, though o\en this appears 
unlikely given the powerful linkages 
these elements hast with the luling 
parly itself, including its highest levels 
in Delhi A truei test ot the Chief 
Minister's senou.sness would be insti¬ 
tution of c-nminal proceedings against 
the actual perpetratoi > of the com 
munal violence the othcials, the 
othccrs and peisonnel of the Bih.n 
Military Police - who should he easy 
enough to identify 

Politics 

Confidence and Trust 


THERE was never any doubt that the 
no-coiilidenei motion moved jouitlv by 
the CP1(M), the lxik Dal, the BJf’, tin 
Jnnata paitv, the CPI, the C km gross (S), 
the Deinociatie Soi ulist Baity, the Foi- 
ward Bloch and tlie BSP m the Lok 
Sablia on Thm.sday would be defeated. 
Even the mover ol the no eonhdence 
motion, Sam.u Mukhcijce of the 
CP] (M), ai knowledge while moving 
the motion that the Opposition had no 
illusions about then motion being ear¬ 
ned Nevertheless, il tile Opposition 
parlies decided to move such a motion 
i* was m order to highlight the poorper- 
loimance ot the government and its 
failure to attend to, let alone solve, the 
pressing pioblems lacing the country; 
and seconrllv, to set uie irom the Putne 
Minister a cah gorjeal, unequivocal and 
non-prevaiieafois statement regaulitig 
liei jtieciSf tonnei tion. il am, with the 
various trusts floated bv the Maha¬ 
rashtra rhiel munstei and, more speci¬ 
fically, with the ‘Inilna Gandhi Pratibha 
Pratislitan' 

In both these tasks, the (Opposition 
parties have tailed Celling the Prime 
Mnustei to hi specific and picci.se on 
dny issue lias never been an casv task, 
and m the conti vt ot the Antulav trusts, 
she lues all the man reason to be eva¬ 
sive But an i ijuallv important factor 
that helped the Pnnie Munster has been 
the obvious and inescapable differences 
tliat exist among the vaiious opposition 
parties on impoitant issues ol domestic 
and foreign policy The Prime Minister 


tintmallv exploded (lit s>< differences 
among the opposition partita, While 
the motei ol the no-confidence resolu¬ 
tion spoke of the larger dangers that 
tin Anluldv phenomenon piesuged, in¬ 
cluding tlie jettisoning of parliamentary 
tlcrnociacv (ol whose shortcomings the 
Maharashtia duel ininistei lias been a 
'(uni exponent) and the possible reim- 
positiou ol an Kmeigencv legune in 
‘lie guise ol a presidential system, the 
p'lie use the impending loan hom the 
IMF and the d.itigei it posed to the 
loimtrv’s sovereignty, the NSA, the 
Essential Service Maintenance Act 
eie These points, while no doub: 
valid, hirind out to be much too 
tidier,il and piovided last the oppoitu- 
mtv loi the Plane Munstei to Ik- even 
mon ihsimsive m hci replv The curi- 
o is fact that bailing jagpvan Ham, no 
odiei 'seinoi' leaders of the Opposition 
spoki also suggests that tin Opposition 
was not iealh pressing hard, while 
\nipavee made only a bnel inlerven- 
lion, Cliaian Singh was appaicntly not 
I set! piesi nt during the debate. 

With such lack ol tones, it was o 
lelativels easy task for the Prune 
Mimstci to dispose ol the criticisms bs 
completels diverting the debate to 
issues whith were not in the least 
■ elated to the actual rlcvelnpnicnts that 
pmvidcd the incentive loi the no-conJi- 
• '< rn i- motion Ilei icplv to the debate, 
loi nistanee bristled with entuely 
liiclevdiit asides about conspiracies 
sg.unsr hei :aiil her lather, the trea- 
i hi n of tlie r I'lnmiiinst.s, (bsaggregated 
and meaningless statistics allegedly 
.howlin' mu,likable economic recovery, 
ill dlcnees to histniy, lu i own patno- 
r.srn and siirnlai lion-sequitmc Ovci 
and alxive everything else was the 
rhieat hum Abioad, with the Foreign 
Hand onlv a step behind The ‘evtieme 
Iflf and tin evtieme right", in the 
dupe ol the 'lumnniTiists’ (presumahly 
c* i'vciv lux) and the RSS/Jana Sangh 
(wlui h would ii'mam so to hei “even 
il they changed then name a million 
limes") had enme together, according 
!ti the Pi line Minister, to malign hei. 
Tin oii' i-lovahst CPI came in for a hit 
of veih.d l.cshing when a CPI leader 
Pied lo mteimpt the Prime Minister’s 
tnadc against the ‘communists’: "Please 
do not provoke me J know what you 
had hi cn doing even to iny father 
Neluu was called a stooge of the im- 
pei.alists b\ tlie Communist party” 
Such ti imiiphant vindication of the 
histone role of Indita Candhi, Nehru 
.mil the (kmgiess Party — in that 
order — naturally evaded mundane 


questions like whethei she hud merely 
given her "blessings' to the Antulay 
ventures or had been a 'co-partner' ol 
them, not to speak of the legality and 
political morality of such ventures by 
a ehiel ministei. 

The debate m the Lok Subha shows 
how unw isc it is for the Opposition to 
engage m ‘all-comprehensive' attack on 
the tiding party In llic present instance, 
it was ylcai thal apart bum a general 
lack of confidence m the Council of 
Mmisieis’ I he opixisition parties were 
cot agreed on what issues and measures 
led them to piofcss such ‘lack of confi 
denie’ m tin (knmeil of Ministers- Even 
ion-nil red as a laclical move, to secure 
hi'iii the Prime Munstei an unequivocal 
.lulenirnl regarding her piecLsc lclation 
with tin \iitulay tnists, the move did 
not anil ouiiM not smeecd, b'vause the 
Pi line Miiurte] in the lie.st of times is 
not known to he un mihigiiuiis m anv 
1 .1 lii'i luuiiiiiiiii unuit- 


Industrial Finance 

Foreign Loans to Bridge 
Rupee Gap 


WHILE sutntionnig a line ol eicdif <>f 
■s ir.0 inillioii to tin Industrial Ciedii 
and Iiives'lment Cni|xnati«n ol India 
(!( 1(.|> the Win Id Bank has, according 
to JiU'ss u ports diiciti'd the ICICI to 
i,use a matt haig loan o’ & Io0 itulhoii 
limn the international capital market 
As it happens, ev< n holme the World 
Bank's duel tivc, tin* idea of laising 
resmuecs fimu the international market 
had .dreads occuried to the Indian torm- 
liiiancuig nisiilutions The Stitc Bank 
hid announced towards the end of 
List nil nth that along with Lloyds 
Bank ol Lis, il had been entrusted 
with i.using VIO million from tlie 
Jimiini.uket fin the ICICI. The IDBI 
apparentlv intends to raise the equiva- 
h lit ol $4.1 million through pnvatelv 
placed bonds limn the Japamse market 
Mine sinli forays will no doiilrt follow. 

What is specially sigml leant about 
these nios-es by the Iniancial uistitu- 
1 11 ns to iai.se foreign loans is that they 
arc being undertaken to meet the gap 
,n these institutions’ nipee resources. 
Aeeoidmg to on*' estimate, taking all 
the tenn-finimcmg institutions together, 
the iesimice-gap hieing them in the 
current veui is ol the older of Bs 400 
eioie The mam sources ol finance (or 
these institutions, apart limn the return 
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tl«iw ol hinds, are allocations from the 
Central budget, loans from the Reserve 
Rank’s industrial finance long-term 
operations fund built up out of the 
Rank's profits and market borrowings. 
While accruals from each of these 
sources remain substantial, they have 
failed to keep pace with the growing 
demands on the financial institutions. 

The piedicamenlol the financial institu¬ 
tions is thus part ol the more general 
faJuie to mobilise lesomces foi invest¬ 
ment despite the smfcit of liquidity m 
the svstein Vussed in this light, the 
p tfalls of trvmg to bridge the resource 
gup facing these institutions by bor- 
i owing abroad become obvious In its 
p-mijrv effeet, sueli boirowng j* no 
difierent fiom deficit financing There 
is, of course the foietifn esrhango 
Imiden ol siiviung tlu-e loans to be 
< onsidi ied Rul perhaps even mine 
unrioit.mt il the effect of the uvail- 
.ilnlits ol binds l.uscd abroad is to 
make tin Im.uici.il institutions las m 
inloieHii' im.meial discipline curbing 
excess lmnoumgs and checking ilohbc- 
i.ilion mil,item ol pi(>|eit costs the 
net li.suit would la to (ongKimid tb 
piol.li m ni d.s..ipiitieci nl liwiuC' and 
then disci'.inii to ibannels other than 
piodmtise ifis'slcneut silmli is at the 
loot ol t|i, shoitage ol lesomces lacing 
tin I main i.d ici-titi'hons 

Bangladesh 

Splintered Politics 

Till postponement of the piesnlenti.il 
elections in Bangladesh to \osembei 
u .is uecessit iteil In’ the pies ailing ini- 
eeitamtics loi the inling B.mgl.idesh 
National Baits (BNPi The BNP is a 
disided IkuIs ss itli Inn,nils tsso lobbies - 
one headed In pi line inuustei Shah 
\/i/m B.ihman and the othei one 
(.died the ichel gieup, headed in l.n- 
mci agneultiiral min.tei Nmul Islam 
and nmnsti i toi uato al lesomces Akbiu 
Hussein, ho had licen dismissed hum 
the inmistis in June Betsvcen them 
aie scvei il moie factions belonging to 
sai kiiis putties which had meigcd to 
hum the BNP A senes of meetings' 
have been In Id to patch up the ultra- 
parti squabbles Deputy prime iimustei 
Dmaluddm Ahmed has been plus mg an 
active uile m these attempts, no doubt 
«ith a s-icw to staking his claim for 
Ii ado ship of BNP. 

Behind the diffeieitres within the 
BNP sshtrh i .tine to the fine on the 


issues of uamiiiatton of acting President 
Abdus Sattar as the BNP candidate for 
the presidential elections and the consti¬ 
tutional amendment lull which does 
assav with election for vice presidency, 
is the st niggle foi domination of the 
party between funner members and 
supporters of the now defunct Muslim 
League and those who weie active m 
tin stmggle foi the liberation of Bangla¬ 
desh and belonged to parties such as 
the Bhashacu guiup of the National 
Aw ami Baits (NAP) 

The issue ot revocation ol the sta'e 
ol emcigency and the tual and con¬ 
viction ol the armv offieeis implicated 
m tlie assassination of Ziaiu Rahman 
have sevi’els affected BNFs eieddnlity. 
The government's vetsion of the events 
has lacked ciedibilits and there* is sus- 
pnum that tin leal culprits are being 
j i effected There has been wide sup- 
poit for the i ampaitrn for clemency for 
tin 12 arms olliccis sentenced to death 
loi /.la’s minder. 

Among the opposition p,lilies, the 
Awami League is the hugest and enjoys 
•ne support of the Jativo S.unajbadi Did 
(|S1>), the Workers’ f'arty and the 
Si,muk Krisbak Samaihadi Dal. How¬ 
ever, two toinier constituents of Baksal, 
tin then inling p.uts put togcthei bv 
Mii|ib. Mom Singh’s (kmmnmist Partv 
end Mn/affat Ahmad’s NAP, ate dts 
satisfied with the Aw.inn League Thev 
leel that the "ptogressive. pro-Soviot’’ 
foiies inside the Awacm League have 
been In passed In the present leader- 
slip Tig secieLiiv nl NAP (M Ahmad) 
hi- alleged that the Awaim League 
was "eagei to come to powei land 1 
did not caie to go foi a united move¬ 
ment with am eleai socio-economic 
piogiamme’ Then* aie also sharp dif- 
leienees•within Awaim League’s student 
weig HiUighulesh Chhatia League 
fH(T ). which (lie mdit coiuieil meeting 
of BC’I. failed to icsolve 

Bi tween BNP and (lie Awuiiii League 
i. tin National I’unit headed In Khimda- 
kai Mustaq Mmud who had been 
(Iceland, along with Majoi laid ol 
JSD as ineligible foi dec turn as there 
me eases against the m under tin Martial 
I aw Then then is the Mohammed 
Toaha-hd alhanci ol some Maisist- 
Leninist gioups The National Cih/eus’ 
Committet;. which claims to be non- 
puitisan, has noniui.itcd retiied general 
Oscuanv as its candidate for the piosi- 
dential election which is likely to cut 
into Awaim League’s votes. 

The maim issues in the picsnlenl.al 


poll again air tin domination of non- 
Ircedom hghteis m the armed forces 
and the ailmiinstiation Most of the op- 
posilmn p.uties and even a section 
Within the BNP li.ivi madi this the 
majn Imgel ol .itl.uk Indu’d the nomi¬ 
nation ol Osmans as a candidate is 
intended to highlight tins issue Awami 
League loo lias made this an issue, al¬ 
though i! is ' unoentrating mote on the 
alleged lcvei.al of the Mujih govern¬ 
ment's 'pi ogres stye policies" under Zia. 
The p.uts lias also lapped the govern¬ 
ment loi the deteiiniatioii in Bangla¬ 
desh's i (’Lit unis with India Iiasma 
Wared has alleged that ‘‘some of the 
disputes v ith India had been artificially 
cieateil" and e\ui blamed the govern¬ 
ment foi unleashing “popnlai luslcrin” 
against India K.imal Hosani, who is 
I.kilj to be nommated as the party’s 
(.’iinl'dat' loi the pi(sidenti.il election 
has said that tin foreign policy of the 
present Dacca government had faded in 
solving the outstanding issues between 
Bangladesh and India” On the other 
hand, BNP and NT have alleged a 
ccmspuirv bv the Awami League to 
eieate chaos and aninbv Thev have, 
iliassn attention to the Assanu la ague's 
l.nks with India ami have warned 
ae.im.st ' mfiltiutnrs I ruin across the 

I mi dels" Wh.it is also interesting is 

II at sevrial opposition leadeis and 
e mdidales have been visiting London, 
Stockholm Mom ms and Tnnob to raise 
funds and hold talks with leaders 
rf the Bangladesh iniimmiutv m those 

( < il li 1111C'- 

Tin o]ipiisii'oii Ins voiced its fears 
that (lie alined '.hits iii.iv step m But 
the aimed forces lias, their own prob¬ 
lems to settle The piiiim officers and 
snldieis me unliappv with tile purges 
ol tlie tieedom bghtets from the army 

BN’P is eh'dilv jppithciiMvc of covert 
oi oveit Indian support to the Awami 
I e.iguc This i ii.iv explain tlie latest 
■ ivertuies bv the Bangladesh govern- 
■ni lit to India mi hiding the visit of 
ti.i Bangladesh hue en inuustei to New 
Delhi With tin political situation in 
Bangladesh m a fins the visit could 
not base hum expected to vie.hl anv 
i one li te results Its jmipose was 
largeh to icassure the governmeut of 
India .is well as the Bangladesh elec- 
toiatr that the BNP is no less anxious 
than tin A is ami 1 eague to settle out 
standing disp.il.’s with Ludia. 
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BUSINESS 


Scramble for Alcohol 


IT mus appeal ridiculous Joi India, 
whu h is niir ,it the laigrst sugarcane 
pioduu’i . m tin vvoild to think in 
li mis of import'll'.' molasses Hut tht> 
l,„'| is that il tin alcohol-based indiis 
tiia! iimt.s, with a rtake or around 
Hs I(K) , ion - h\ was ut mvi slmcnt, are 
lo hr k* jit iiimmiit lit an iroriomicalk 
viahli levi I the (ountis mas have to 
result to sue h a ini .'suie 

Sean its ul alcohol has treat* d a 
(uses among the alsohnl-hased eheim* al 
units in the ismiitrs mintk and a 
maim its ul them .lit icpnitedlv updat¬ 
ing iimeh helms their idtfd cajW'tv 
TIi* .situation ji paitunlarls giaxe in 
the aif ohol-defll it states ilkl AAosI 

Bengal This is manile.st hs the hut 
that tin Jtishra unit ol flu Alkali Uheim- 
eul Caiipor.ilion ot India, svhose liasu 
iass (iia'er-al is alcohol (mploving 2,000 
people had to suspend its opnation 
and the pnlitii si etoi Hingal Clheinuals 
had lo shilt pail ul its ph.mnateulu.il 
opiiatiuM, rei|inune aliohol to alcohol* 
surplus l'tt ,ii I’l.idi'h Not suipiismgk 
the West Bengal government lias sought 
the <~”« 11 !ii s pviiiiissioii to import mol.ic- 
scs I min Itaneladi sh to tide osei the 
i ris's 

Tim situation has not Inin brought 
ahont hs inadequate distilling tapa 
i ,1s in tin' i ountis In fact ’he 
i oinluned installed tapaeils ol 127 

itjsldlei H's Ifl tie’ COIIUtiS Is nvei 

7tl inn lilies pi i annum and is f.n m 
I'M ea ol tie aliohol leqimitlHIit at 

piesent The sn.ie howrvei, is thi m- 
adequati as ailaluhts ol iiiiiIusm'x to the 
distilleries 

Hi* slei p detime in oiftn ])nnhntuin 
hi 1979 MO lesiill* d in tin lov ei asail 

ahilits ol i)iold"si s, is huh i' a siteai- 

tastuis ii' -pin,lie t lo the distilleries 
This iiatmalh lest'u ticil thi opeiatiole. 
ot tin 'hstilleiu ■ and tpmeqiii nils the 
alcohol 'nitpiit dioppi d to V>l nm lilies 
m that seal I iomi tie’ piesioiis se.o s 
.7 J7 'on lit'es 

Ilouesei I lad si u's ispiln'iee 's 
am i:ii"!e an iniieas* ill the output of 
.dcohol n not ttinm! to solve tin pm- 
hleni Consi qni nt on tin- letoveis m 
sng.u output lost seal thi avmlahihts 
of inn],iso has iiiijiihskI to 17 lakh 
tonnes 'min tin eaihei seal’s Id 4 lakh 
tour a s \, a insult of this higher stipplv 
cf nu.!,i«ses tin estimated alcohol *ro- 
diit'tion at 470 mn litres i.s up hv 2 5 
per cent iInini<r 19.30-81 This increase 
ei alcohol output notvvithstandjig the 


ah ohol-h.iM r| chemical units found 
tin o lass material scarcer last year than 
in 1979-80 Apparently, this is due to 
tin laipi . allocation ot alcohol fof 
potahle pmpuses 

Distribution of alcohol is regulated 
hs the state governments as per norms 
laid dossn hs the Central Molasses 
Ho.ud The ratio of distribution of 
alcohol foi industrial and potable pur¬ 
poses i is onmiendu.1 by the Board is 
70 10 Although the recommendations 
ol thi Boitid aie not mandators', until 
iciends the state governments have 
heeii adhi'img to this ratio However. 
Mini 1980 theie seems to he a shift 
u tin distribution ot alcohol m favour 
ot [x .table use 

In a HUH'iits ot the states the pio- 
poihon of aliohol allotted to potahle 
use is as much as 45 pei cent at pre- 
u nt and in some states like Bihar 
Heads fit) per cent of the overall prn- 
.'nition lind.s its wav into liquor inanu- 
tielmt Not surpiiMuglv, hardlv anv 
i ui plus is left svith the alcohol-sin plus 
stites im allocation to the deficit states 

I he ini leasing disicgard hv the 
states foi the lecommendations of the 
(initial Molasses Board is the result, 
fust Is ot the lelaxation of prohibition 
in some ot the states sshcie prohibition 
's.is in foul’ til] recentls and the sub- 
r e(pinit mi rease m demand foi liquor 
Tlie sci ond reason, wluili is more 
mport.mf is the states' bid to augment 
'heir icm'iiiiis as duties on potable 
In|in>i lelth mmi levenue to them than 
those on industrial alcohol Even mine 
important as icieiit instances have 
iensiled, liqiioi mannfactiiie is so pro- 
fital'le that the nuimfaeturcis find it 
" oitlmliile to hnhe politicians to secure 
l.ucei allocations ot alcohol 

The tiki Is piodmtion of alcohol in 
1981-82 is istmiated at 430 nm lities At 
'he same time the demand foi potable 
a'a oho! m the eoimtu i> esjieeted to 
touch 200 mn litres Irom aioiinil 150mn 
litre- last si.u And if this demand is lo 
he hills mil. theie would he only .330 
mn litns left for industrial uses against 
the lequimnent of .300mn litres 
A prolonged shortage of alcohol is 
hound to ri-taid the growth of the 
alcohol-1 used chemical industry, which 
piotliices a large number of items such 
as I’VC, pokthene, butadiene, various 
organic acids, solvents and various 
phnimaccutical formulntions This em¬ 
phasises the need for ensuring adequate 


supply to this sector. This would be 
impossibly without a national policy for 
alcohol ami more disciplined allocation 
In the surplus states 

Coffee 

On-Off Export Dut> 

THE export (hits im coflee, leimpused 
at the rato of Rs 750 a tonne on August 
21 attei it had been withdiawu in June 
last (w hen it was Its 1 500 a tonne), 
has now once again been totally with- 
diawn The joimpoMtimi ot esjHjrt dutv 
on eoffee last month as well as its 
withdrawal thiec weeks lalei on Septem- 
hei 10. himevei iqipcai to have little 
ielation to the aetual stale ol intema- 
tiimal eofiee maiket and India’s own 
ivport piospeits Tin aliohtion ol thi 
export duty has moreovci loineided 

with the eurient delihei.itunis of the 
luteinatnmal Collee ()i g.niisntion in 

London which i. om< again seized with 
the piolilem ol (iisining a certain lnea 
sun of stalnliU of eoffee pn, e mi hid¬ 
ing a i ise m thi neiv d’ p. n , , 

It is tun that lofin pm I - base been 
Iluetii.it.lig latlu i ■ \ i'<IK m ie, cut weeks, 
though the Teals’ o 1 the crowds acid 
then organisations that inlln pines an 
m foi a steep fall havi Imncil out t . In 
no nioie than thi usual uintiivid ji.m.i 
Neveitheli ss, even though i.illoe li.ulc 
itself has been lclativek muted in its 
reaction to the icmipnsiti'in ol i spoil 
dut\ last month i| is the government 
which despite almost tnta' .ih-em e ol 
tiuv evid'nee to suggest that the colfi c 
ti.ide is lacing a msis has without so 
much as a wool m i splaiiation once 
again tol.dk withdiawn e-poi (hits on 
ei 'ilee 

Il is not that India's mflef exports 
"'huh an am wax quite modest, aie 
theniselves luting u eiisis India is a 
mcmliei of the inteiiiatiim.il Coffee 
Oigamsatiou which has oxer the years 
i vilived a sxstem of quotas end releases 
ol coffee to eii.sme tli.it the .ntcriiational 
tiaile m loflce is icl.itivek stable, with 
pines generally staving around n satis 
faitorv and niutiialk agieed minimum. 
Mmeovor. the prospects foi a stab]*' 
envnoimient of coffee prices in the* 
short mn arc good, especially in view 
of the fact that the estimates of frost 
damage to the Brazilian crop have now 
been continued hv the United Stales 
Department oi Agriculture which other 
wise has been sceptical of earlier 
ynulicr claims by Hiazil — on the not 
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unreasonable assumption that such esti¬ 
mates of damages are deliberately 
floated to send coffee prices soaring. 

It is true that following the reports ot 
frost damage m Brazil, coffee prices 
instead of finning up fell steeply, but 
this was a phenomenon, of a few days, 
dictated by the speculator unloading 
of stocks. And in any event, in a mat¬ 
ter of days, coffee prices rallied. In 
fact, all the fluctuations of coffee prices 
in the last few weeks have been exactly 
that — mere fluctuations, both upward 
and downwards, but with no definite 
trends one way m another. In such a 
situation, to so capriciously impose and 
withdraw cvpoit duties, all m a mattei 
at days, appeal to lie measures not 
dictated 1>> conventional commercial 
(onsiileiations 

Cotton 


Paradoxical Situation 


THE 1980-81 cotton season ended on 
August U Boloie the beginning ol 
tlie season, the Cotton Advisory Board 
iC\H' bad met on August 16, 1980 and 
d< i lured that stinks at the end of the 
season would increase lie 1 lakh bales 
to 2 5 balls WTieii flu CAB met 
again on Octoliei 14, the estimate of 
total snppls in the season was raised 
In another 6 lakh bales and that of 
end-season stocks was incieased by 2 
lakh bales to 2 7 mn bales. 

The new cotton crop starts trickling 
into the market late, in October and 
maikct amvals gather momentum m 
the billowing months The marketing 
suits, n ends by April ail over the 
country It has been suggested tliat the 
cotton area m the country should bo 
divided into three zones ior meaningful 
ton-casting ol the nop The northern 
/one contiibutos 38 per cent to total 
pioduelion. It has Ixien suggested that 
the first hueeast ini thus zone should 
he issued on September 15 and the 
louith and last one on December 15. 
The central zone is the dommaul one 
and contributes 5b per cent to total 
production. The Inst crop forecast lor 
this zone, it has been suggested, should 
ho issued on December 15 and the 
Imal one on March 15 The southern 
zone contributes the balance of 17 per 
cent to production. In this zone the 
first lorecast needs to be issued on 
February 15 and the final one on 
March 15 

The target of cotton production ioi 
1989-81 had been fined at 9.20 mn 
hales. The estimates of production re¬ 


leased at various CAB meetings were as 
follows: , 

(mn hales) 

August 16. 1080: 7.60 

October 14, 1980 8.20 

January 20. 1981. 7.90 

Apnl 29, 1981. 7 85 

August 29, 1981: 7 65 

At the beginning of the season growers 
and traders had called for immediate 
release ol an export quota of 3 lakh 
bales to prevent an allegedly imminent 
crash in prices. On October 3. 1980 
the government released 1 lakh bales 
for export, consisting of 75,000 hales 
ol Bengal Deshi and 25,000 bales of 
yellow pickings and soft waste cotton 
Glowers wen- also on the warpath on 
the question of support price and ulti¬ 
mately succeeded in getting the mini¬ 
mum suppoit pi ice raised Irom Rs 275 
to Rs 304 pci quintal of kapas Prices, 
instead of clashing, lemamed stable in 
the eaily part ol the season and then 
started climbing month by month The 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


nils rclcis to "How to Destabilise 
the Country side" by Robert Wade 
(August ID Wade is concerned about 
introduction of limited mechanisation 
in agriculture and icgardx it as a 
foolish step "in a Inborn surplus 
country like ours". 

That labour is very mudi undei- 
employed and season illy unemployed 
m the ruial area., is a tact But ii the 
lonntiy is to get out of its stagnant 
agriculture in a subsistence tural ecu- 
nomy, the one xvax is to lemove 
bottlenecks m the ptoduction pro¬ 
cesses Any Jgricultuust knows that 
the time' laetoi in tranyilanting and 
other agricultural operations with 
HYV varieties is very ciideal lor suc¬ 
cessful production. 1 wonder how 
much economists know about the 
availability of fabour in peak don,- 
planting and harvesting season, II we 
have to go be their advice, yve ysdl be 
making the farmer promote social xvel- 
fure at the cost of production effi¬ 
ciency This u a vicious iiicle 
because ol the mixing ot objectives 

That ruy larmeix are facing inei eas¬ 
ing difficulties because of the squeeze, 
with rising costs ot inputs including 
lalxmr dm mg the peak season and 
limited price incentives tor agricul¬ 
tural commodities, is well known. It is 
too much for Robert Wade to insist 


Economic Times index of cotton prices 
(base 1969-70 = 100) rose from 181 
in August 1980 to 287 in August 1981 
The prus' rise was actively encouraged 
by rapid puichasws bv the Cotton Cor¬ 
poration and m Maharashtra by the 
MSCMF at prices substantially higher 
than the support puces. Co-operative 
ledcrations oi other states also more 
or less I ell m line 

A paradoxical situation has arisen in 
cotton There is nmi a shortage of 
short and medium staple cottons and an 
abundance ol long and extra long staple 
ones On July 5, the chairman of CCI 
accompanied by his financial adviser 
visited south-east Asia with a view to 
exploring possibilities of importing 
short und medium staples and export¬ 
ing extra-long staples. On his return 
on July 17 he stated that while Indian 
long and extia-long staple varieties 
yseie appreciated in thpse countries, 
om puces sveie above world prices and 
so exports xvere julcd out 


that farmers have to perpetuate sub¬ 
sistence agriculture without ever try¬ 
ing to commercialise then cron re¬ 
duction The country has to make a 
choice between efficient production 
through cost reduction and subsistence 
employment in stagnant agriculture 
What could be the concein of econo¬ 
mists. though, is whether the country 
can indigcmse the pioduction of this 
machinery and boost employment in 
the rural areas. Whit is to happen In 
the large number of landless labourers 
is no doubt a question but it should 
not cloud our priorities and jeopardise 
the viability of the (arms and the 
eventual commercialisation of agricul¬ 
ture. If the lop-sided policies advocat¬ 
ed by Robeit Wade are pursued even 
the limited capital' formulation envisag¬ 
ed to stimulate growth and efficiency 
on small farmeis ivould be a myth. 

Regarding destabilisation of develop¬ 
ing economies, nothing is more deten- 
menfal than the ma.sivc induction of 
armaments such as F-lfi, Mu age 2000, 
laguais and MiG-25 i to, m these 
countries II developing countries could 
bo saved this soil of massive destabili¬ 
sation Ibi le t Midi as the induction 
ol limited mechanisation are small mat¬ 
te rs that can be dealt by the develop 

ing count! tes themselves. 

Bangalore, N \ RirssM 
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all rural economic development plans in 
India and other developing countries. 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


The Antulay Fall-Out 

Romesh Thapar 


invocations did not have the impact 
that some of our pen-pushers seem to 
imagine. Cvnicism has now percolated 
deep into the pores of these men — 


OBSERVERS are horrified at the 
elaborate gambit Indira Gandhi has 
devised to disassociate herself from an 
embarrassment like Chief Minister 
Antulay. Pushing Finance Minister 
Venkataraman to tarnish himself in 
defending Antulay is only one dimen¬ 
sion of the operation The deliberate 
pretence of not having anything to do 
with Antulav - yes, even during her 
hurncd trip to Bcimbav - is also 
supposed to keep her in the clear 
should the Trust Scandal escalate. 

And escalate it will There is too 
much evasion and double-talk over the 
constitution of the trusts (and the 
naming) to permit a straightforward 
correction Antulay, like a loyal troop¬ 
er, should have made his resignation 
public even though Rajiv Gandhi was 
asking for time to find a successor But 
Antulay belongs to a new generation 
of oneiatms who rely on "the leader' 
to protect them And what is the pro¬ 
tection they seek? If they are to be 
dismissed, thev must be permitted to 
depart foi teasons other than cmrup- 
tion They know too much 

Some such game is on at the moment 

and even as the Opposition strug¬ 
gles to play the privilege card to get 
Venkataraman into the net. What a 
spectacle for the cadres of government, 
both at the Centre and the states. 
They were not born yesterday. Antulay's 
antics are common to all the states. A 
crack in mafia unitv ntoduces the 
scandal Now. skill will be used to 
widen the cracks and make Indira 
Gandhi, desoite her imperial postur¬ 
ings, face the natterns of deceit and 
corruption she has spawned. 

Significantly, within a week of the 
exposures, Indira Gandhi's image has 
toppled This is reflected in the press, 
particularly in those newspapers which 
were wallowing in the belief that 'a 
supreme leader’ could alone rally a 
dedicated party and give the country 
the direction it was looking for These 
hopes lie shattered. Indira Gandhi has 
missed her opportunity to do an about- 
turn to cut-off from her shady con¬ 
nections. 'Mr Clean' fRajiv Gandhi) 
must be cogitating on what to do. loin 
the desperadoes or play it disturbingly 
aloof for the moment? The ruling 
family should be losing sleep these 
days. 

The Congress (I) 'elite', buried in Par¬ 


liament and the legislatures, is hard put 
to assess the ultimate impact of these 
and other developments on their for¬ 
tunes. The upset is only too notice¬ 
able, and no amount of loyal public 
pronouncements can hide the inner 
turmoil. The mess is unbelievable. 
Every now and then, in a flash, it is 
highlighted in all its ugliness. Only the 
other day, the son-in-law of Tndira 
G'andhi's trusted aide, Yashpal Kapooi, 
'seized' a house in one of the upper 
class colonies with the aid of a hundred 
goons and guns. The low-makers have 
moved in, but 

An otherwise demoralised and de¬ 
pressed Camtal is now titillated by the 
Tiust Scandal and expects many 
reputations at political and bureaucra¬ 
tic level to be explored We appear to 
be moving from cement to alcohol. 
Various states are beginning to growl 
about shortages caused by what they 
suspect to be Antulay's antics After 
alcohol, perhaps sugar will take over. 
Vast fortunes have been made in ex- 
poitmg and importing commodities 
like sugar. And, may be, we will find 
the resources and the leads to uncover 
the bigRest potential scandal of all - 
the disappearance of millions of tons of 
foodvrain Damage bv pests, it is said 
Rrts’’ Two-legged ones 

Antulay's revelations about the 
structuring of his trusts, and his self- 
criticism, are padded with information 
about the trusts organised by other 
politicians and leading members of the 
Opposition. It looks very much as if a 
vast web of fraud is being uncovered 
as one scoundrel politician fights with 
another. Is it not time for the Presi¬ 
dent to urge the setting uo of a special 
commission, of enquiry into political 
funding and corruption? We need to 
move in such a wuv that public con¬ 
fidence is restored and a cleansing 
takes place. Playing hide-and-seek be¬ 
hind constitutional precedents is not 
going to help 

It is the common talk of the bazaar 
that political operatois seek a minis¬ 
terial position to make a quick fortune 
A career of leadership is not sought, 
only easy money. If this is the back¬ 
drop to the Indira era, what was the 
purpose of the pep talk the Prime 
Mimser delivered to the secretarial 
heirarchy of the administrative pyar- 
rmd at the Centre? The urgings and 


yes, even those who have abandoned 
all the principles and perspectives of 
civil servants. 

How can these men give impartial 
and fearless advice to a regime headed 
by a Prime Minister who takes a dim 
view of anyone not serving her pur¬ 
poses? How can a Prime Minister bring 
colleagues under discipline when she 
herself is so vulnerable to criticism? 
How can a civil servant cope with extra- 
constitutional centres of power like 
the Samays and Rajivs, and the favou¬ 
rites thev let loose upon the system? 
How can normal procedures be main¬ 
tained if anv one with influence in fhc 
ruling families and coteries is able to 
get favoured treatment? It is about 
time that these questions were posed 
more widely. 

The Anulav episode provides an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity to salvage the coun¬ 
try ftom the grip of corrupt politicians 
and their hangers-on We are continu¬ 
ing tr react at a gossipy level, enjoying 
personal discomfitures We have to 
move foiward to a great cleansing, 
and to find the appropriate weapons for 
this cleansing Let our wrath cut across 
parties. If it doesn't, we will be made 
to forget what we have learned. 

September 11 


, Colour-Ohem 

COLOUR-CHEM which has been 
> jffenng from several constraints in 
line with other dvestufl manufac¬ 
turers in the organ'sed sector, has 
reported tha' its current sales have 
hern comparable with those of the 
corresponding penod last year. The 
continuing piessuies on margins, how- 
evei. have denessed profitability of 
operations According to the chair¬ 
man, B M Ghia, prospects for the 
current soar will depend upon the 
pace of p'coveiv of the textile indus¬ 
try, which is experiencing problems 
o* escalating costs ol production and 
declining demand for its output He 
also hopes that improvement in powet 
«i net at ion m many parts of the coun- 
trv will help to augment output of 
other lndusliics consuming the com- 
panv's products and promote utilisa¬ 
tion of capatitv available with the 
company for manufacture ol anxi- 
huties. colours and chemicils for these 
industries. 
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STATISTICS 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Price* 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71-100) 

Weights Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 28, 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(29.8.81) 

Month Year 

81 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

77-78 

All Commodities 

1000 

286 2 

—0.1 

10.0 

6.0 

18.1 

17.1 

_ 

5.2 

Primary Articles 

417 

271 2 

—0.6 

15.2 

9.3 

14.9 

13.8 

-1.3 

9.9 

Food Articles 

298 

242.5 

—0.9 

17.1 

11.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

11.8 

Non Food Articles 

106 

247 5 

—0.3 

15 3 

8.3 

11.8 

14.2 

-4.3 

6.3 

Foci, Power, Light end Lub.-lcao'j 

85 

437.5 

+2.1 

23.0 

9.3 

25.0 

15.7 

4.4 

1.5 

Manufactured Products 

499 

273.0 

—0 4 

3 2 

2.5 

19.1 

20.2 

0.2 

2.3 






Variation (Per 

Cent) 



Coot of Living Index 

Base 

Latest 










Month 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

Ia 

la 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

77-78 




Month 

Year 

81 





For industrial Workers 

1960—100 

447’ 

1 8 

13.5 

6.4 

11.4 

8.5 

2.2 

7.6 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960-100 

401* 

1 3 

13.0 

4.2 

11.8 

7.8 

3 4 

6.9 

For Agricultural Labourers 

My 60-Jons 

439’ 

2 3 

13.1 

48 

9.7 

13.6 

-1.9 

7.0 


61-100 













Variation (Rs crore i par cant in brackets) 


Money end Banking 

Unit 

Latest 







- 



Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(28.8.81) 

Last 

Last ! 

Mar 27. 

80-81 

79-80 

78 79 

77-78 




Month 

Year 

81 





Money Supply (M,) 

Rs crore 

58,271 

—478 

9,050 

3,049 ; 

8,421 

6,911 

6,985 

5.626 

' 



(-0 8) 

(18.4) 

(5 5) (18 0) 

(17 3) 

(21 2) 

(20.6) 

Net Bank Credit to Government 

Rs Crore 

27,070 

—1,300 

5,590 

2,474 

5,366 

3,839 

1,921 

2,451 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

38,015 

—47 

6,723 

1,692 

5,691 

5,285 

4.125 

2,719 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 










Sector 

Rs crore 

3,623 

-307 

—1,518 

—994 

—784 

—12 

968 

1,974 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 











Rs crore 

40,988 

1-376 

+6,932 

3,141 

5,832 

4,678 

4,790 

4,645 




(0 9) 

(20.4) 

(8.3) 

(18.4) 

(17 3) 

'21 6) 

(26.4) 

Index Nunbeis of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Vans (Ion (Per Cent) 


Production 


Month 

Months* 

— 





(1970—100) 



— 

— 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




1981 

1980 

198 If 1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

General Index 

100 00 

156.8* 

162.5 

147 8 

9 9 

0.8 

1 2 

6 9 

3.4 

Baste Industries** 

32.28 

183.7* 

187.5 

163 2 

14.9 

—1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

5 1 

Capital Goods Industries** 

15 25 

163.7 s 

182.5 

171 2 

6 6 

4 6 

2.7 

3.4 

5.5 

Intermediate Goods Industries** 

20.95 

145 6* 

143 1 

136 8 

4.6 

0 8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.0 

Consumer Goods Industries** 

31.52 

137.1* 

146 9 

133 8 

9 8 

0 4 

-2.2 

9.8 

6.4 

Durable Goods** 

3 41 

161.0* 

164.6 

1752.0 

1.6 

3.5 

6.0 

8 0 

14 2 

Noa-Durabls Goods** 

28 11 

134.2* 

144 8 

130.4 

11.0 

— 

-3.2 

10 0 

5.4 

Furelgn Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cimnladvt for* 

80-81 tf 

79-10 

71-79 

77-78 

76-77 



(May 81) 81-82TT 80-81ft 





Bsports 

Rs crore 

383 

1,010 

838 

6.670 

6,459 

5,726 

5.404 

5.7.) 






(33) 

<12.81 

(6 0) 

(5.0) 

(25,07 

Imports 

Rs crore 

559 

1.531 

1,722 

12,206 

8,908 

6,814 

6,025 

463) 






(37.0) 

(30.7) 

(13 1) 

U8.7) , 

(-3.61 

£ a lance of Trad* 

Rs crore 

—177 

-521 

-884 - 

-5,536 - 

-2,449 

-1,088 

-6Z1 

+ 72 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 
Month v 

Cumols ti vs for* 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 



(Feb 81) 

1981 

1980 






Number of applicants on Uvs registsn 










Us at end of period) 

Thousand 

16,204 

16,204 

14,566 

16,200 

14,334 

12,678 

10,924 

9,784 




(11 2) 

(9.7) 

(13.0) (13.1) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 

(10.6) 

N« nbtr of registrations 

Thousand 

470 

975 

897 

6,157 

6.132 

5,328 

5,616 

5,448 




(8.7) ( 

-28.6) 

(0.4) 

(15.1) 

(-3.1) 

( 3.1) 

(5.30 

N unbar of plscements 

Thousand 

37 

72 

80 

478 

468 

456 

456 

(40) 



(- 

-10.0) 

(3.9) 

(2.1) 

(2.6) 

(-) 

(11.8) 

(3.8) 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year, 
f Variation in current year upto latest month for which data are available over corresponding period of hurt year, 

* * As dervied by Reserve Bank of India- 
H Provisional data. 

.Votes .* (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates; e g, superscript* indicates that the figure ia for January 
and to on (2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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COMPANIES 


Aborted Amalgamation 

Hansavivek 

It \lMONO WOOLLEN MILLS has in the plant ul JK1S in older t'. h,.vc 


terminated the agreement lot amalgam¬ 
ation with } K Iron and Steel (JK1S), 
as its programme tor revival of the 
latter company's sick unit has not 
been successful in spite of the best 
efforts and an expenditure ol Rs 102 40 
ciore incurred thereto. _ lhe main 
constraint has been the erratic powei 
supply and load shedding which has 
been a it gular leaturc m Ul‘. The 
company had drawn the attention 01 
government as tat back as m Ithiuaic 
1980 to the situation pointin', out that 
all elimts pur in will go in sain an I 
that it will be loiced to discontinue 
its sunnort by wav ol financial and 
technical assistance Moieover, theie 
had been inordin itc dehiy in ihe giant 
ol necessaiy consents and apptovals 
tif the f entral government The 
scheme of amalgamation was e\olycd 
in 1 ^78 with th' 1 main obiective ol 
eh celoping manufactuie of lilt: steel 


an assured sunply of mdigencu.lv 
manulacturcd hie steel to meet the 
increasing requirements ol ] K Engi- 
neeis' Files division of the c impjnv, 
which is an export-oriented unit, about 
60 pei cent of its output being ex¬ 
ported to some 5(1 countries ol the 
wmltl. Applications to the appiopriate 
aiitlunities foi appmva] ol the pio- 
ptisecl scheme under section 72-A 
ol the Income-tax Act as well as 
under the piovisions of the MRU’ 

Act weie made a, far back as Mac/ 
June 1978 Although scveial formal 
heatings weie held befoie the appio- 
piiate authorities and all infoimalion 
lequiied by government from time to 
lime was liunistied theie had been no 
indication ol when ordeis under the 
lelcvant statutory mosisions w mid lie 
passed, oi whethei oi not 'he malleis 
weie being consuieied tavouiabb 
Racmoitd has fared well dining 


1980-81 even though the Jalgaon unit 
nl its woollen division was on a partial 
.stake for about live months and theie 
was also ldbnui unrest in the l hane 
and Ratnagm units of j K Engineers' 
Files division Sales have expanded 
Itom the previou. yeai’s Rs 59 71 emre 
to Rs 48.19 crore, but gios-, piofit ha-, 
increased Irom Rs 4 47 cion* lo R.. 
4 91 cioic reflecting nrcssuic .n m.u 
gins ,\e| piofit Is Its 2 7(1 f lore (15s 
2.42 crore) and the unchanged IS per 
cent distnbution is covered 5.88 limes 
as against 1 times previously ' In 
addition, the director; have recom¬ 
mended issue of bonus shaies on a 
llnce-foi-five basis, subject to the 
consent ol the Controller of Capital 
i sues Construction work on the 
cement project has been in progies. 
The entire nioject is expected to be 
ttmiplcted b\ March 1982 In Decern 
l.ii '. 1 st, I lie comp.un made u public 
issue of seemed debentuies with nghr 
attached to subsenbe for equity shaies. 
This issue, til the aggregate face value 
ol Rs 4.80 ciore was subscribed 7 8 
times Unto end of March 1981, the 


I he Week's Companle* 


Paid-up Capita I 

Reserve* 

borrowings 

of uhirh Te-ni lioirowiogs 
(.mss lived assets 

Nt t fixed assets 
investment* 

Current liabjlltlra 
Current asset* 

Stocks 

Hook debt* 

Net sales 
Uther income 
Nrw material cast* 

Wages 

Interest 

Cross prolt(+)/loss( - ) 
Depreciation provision 
Tax pinvision 
Net proBt(4-)/tnss{—} 
Development rebate provision 
Transfer to reserve* 

Dividend 

Amount 

Rate (per cent) 

Covei (times) 

Ratios (jici cent) 

Gross piofit/sales 
Net profit/capital employed 
Inventoues /sales 
Wage/sales 


(Rupees m lakh) 


Raymond 

Latest 

leal 

11-4 HI 

Woollen 

1 ,as! 

5 iso 

.51-'1-80 

Latest 

Y*-ar 

'51-8-81 

11MM 

Last 

ll'.U 

51-5 89 

L.ixnn 

Latest 

1 ear 
41-4-81 

St uch 

Last 
5. i. 
21-4-SO 

.528 

IJ6 

}44 

ill 

71 

1 1 

1250 

1012 

4(>" 

5M 

102 

Si) 

2748 

188 i 

Nil 

41 

474 

45 t 

1664 

7 * > 

— - 


67 

77 

4011 

5051 

7,88 

(.17 

576 

16' 

5272 

21 1 

177 

1.1 

19.5 

201 

478 

11 

— 


— 


1 552 

1068 

1907 

1567 

]9J 

122 

2064 

18 59 

2521 

1951 

648 

,529 

870 

8"C 

750 

710 

295 

,116 

54(v 

,512 

120 

90 

291 

162 

1819 

597 1 

•5609 

5127 

1445 

<1 Vi 

55 

! ’ 


.51 

10 

10 

1825 

17,81 

1771 

1.5,SI 

607 

191 

749 

'.S » 

286 

2 42 

85 

7<) 

284 

.05 

) 

T 

7b 

52 

191 

115 

«tT 

SI.. 

99 

:>s 

221 

1S 5 

) s 

1,8 

20 

20 

— 

20 

559 

,5,5 1 

19 

17 

270 

2t: 

259 

215 

10 

21 

1,50 

1 |x 

15 

' 

2 

} 

25 

62 

79 

M 

18 

10 

P 5 

- 

P -- 

_ 

P 1 

1 

K 80 

60 

K 1(55 

1 1.8 

K 9 

7 

P 6 .5 — 

11 6 5 

P - 

- 

Pill 

10 

K 15 

15 

E (8 

4 ’ 

1 » 

K 1,5 

12 

■5 88 

1 00 

1 57 

1 45 

4 22 

2 86 

10 19 

11 'I 

211. 

26 10 

7 it. 

0 22 

15.19 

16 61 

12 1*9 

10 b 

17 1 1 

1 1 46 

18 05 

21 if. 

20 25 

.'7 71 


i . >-7 

15 54 

17 20 

7 92 

7 . 1 

!' ' 8 

7 rili 
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company raised externa! funds aggic- 
gatnig Rs 11 To ciore lor tlie cement 
pi meet The company's subsidiaries 
and limit ventures continued to show 
sjlislat t«>r\ pi ogress. 

1IM\I li.is test-(Marketed a new pro¬ 
duct especially (otmulated to give 
breast-feeding motheis the additional 
uutiition the} need to give enough 
nourishing breast milk foi their babies 
Ibe nioduct is currently available in 
Madras and Calcutta markets only 
The compam's application for sub¬ 
stantial expansion lot malted milkfood 
and manufacture at new products, 
submitted to the government, is await¬ 
ing tleaiance. In addition, steps have 
been taken to extend the compam's 
lange ot products both b\ further new 
product development in existing fields 
as well as by diversification. The 
company continues to suppou the 
projects and schemes initiated around 
Rajahmundr} and Nabha factories in 
previous >ears The Jain development 
inputs given b\ it have alreadv yield¬ 
ed good results reflecting an increase 
in both the number and outnut of 
milch animals in the compam’s mdk- 
■hed areas coupled with an increase 
in the cultivation of green fodder 
crops. The comoany has produced 
good working results for 1980-81. 
Sales have ri-.cn fiom Rs 11.27 uore 
to Rs 36 09 crore and gross profit ha-, 
amounted to Rs 8 71 crore against Rs 
8,16 crore in the presmus -.ear Thc.e 
figures show a moderate decline in 
profit margins resulting fiom me leases 
m costs of raw muteuals, components 
transportation and wages, coupled 
with the adverse effect of disturbed 
industrial relations. Net profit is Rs 
2 r >9 crore (Rs 2 It crore) Dividend 
tills been Stepped up fiom 40 per tent 
to 48 per cent and is covered 1 77 
times against 1 47 times pieviousK 
The company is still awaiting consent 
of the Controller of Capital Isstlcs for 
issue of bonus shares on a one-for-two 
basis, all hi nigh it has complied with 
all th< rei|unnnent.s ol the guidelines 
in this respect, foreign exchange 
earned through exports ol its products 
amounted to Rs 1 32 crore, an increase 
of 72 36 ner cent n\t*i the previous 
se.ir Txports of toothpaste to USSR 
contributed signifieanth to incie.ue in 
expoit earnings. 

lAWfl STWH // of Kerala lux .seem¬ 
ed an industnal licence for manulaet- 
me ol ‘1,000 tonnes of (lextiose mono- 
lodtale m (.u|aiat In ordir to 
fatilitite implementation of the 


project, it is proposed to locate it in 
the premises of Wood Papers, Bihraora, 
where infrastructural facilities like 
steam, electiicily, water, effluent dis¬ 
posal and buddings aie available. 

Moreover, the board has also decided 
to manage and run the paper mills 
belonging to that compain To 
augment its long-term resources, the 
company proposes to issue con- 
veitibk oi non-converlible secured 

debentures uplo Rs 125 ciore. It 
has redeemed old dehentuies of the 
face value of Rs 8 lakh. The company 
has shown a maiked improvement in 
its working lesults foi 1980-81 with 
i xpansion in sabs iinm previous yecu's 
Rs 9.33 crore to Rs 13 45 uore and 
in gross profit trom Rs 58 lakh to 
Rs 94 lakh Net profit amounted to 

Rs 30 lakh (Rs 21 lakh) Dividend 
has been stepped up fiom 12 per cent 
to 15 net cent and ,s covered 3.22 
times against 2 86 times pieviously 
This outcome hits been possible main¬ 
ly because of improvement in capacity 
utilisation of the nlant and due to 
availability ol tapioca and lii.u'/o at 

leasonable nines Investments made 
carliei to expand and modernise the 
plants have started to bear fruit, al 
though the company had to contend 
with increase in costs of all inputs. 

WILT FA II IX 111 A, lomtly pi..moled 
by jKam.it.ika Statt Industnal Invest 
ment and Development Corporation 
and \sian Cables Corporation (\CC7), 
is entering the capital rniukel on 
Septembei 24 with a public issue ol 
17.14 690 equity shares of Rs 10 Mill 
to raise a part ot the finance Im its 
Rs lO.'30-i rorc project for manufacture 
ol cpiiihtv la/or blades and shaving 
systems The project is being set up at 
Belagola in Mysore, a notified ‘back¬ 
ward' ji oj The iimipaiiy has a beensco 
capacity to mainifaeture 150 million 
mimhc is ol double edged salt fv ia/or 
blades and 20 million numbeis of twin 
blade sbaung systems Wilkinson 
Sword ol Uh will supply technical 
knowhow and sophisticated plant and 
machinery and also piovide assistance 
lor implementation ot the project and 
opciation of the plant. It will guarantee 
the quality ot Wiltech products. As a 
part ot Uiltcch's comimtnienl to 
qiiahty, random samples of its products 
will be sent to UK every week for seven 
veais foi quality control tests. Wilkm- 
wm is ■ enowiieil all over the world as 
pioneei in mauutacture of laroi blades 
and shaving systems and has set up 
inannfac , 'urmg facilities cither by itse't 
or with bceneees and associates m UK, 


Australia, Brazil, Canada, Egypt, 
Europe, New Zealand, Spam, South 
Africa, West Germany and USA ACC, 
the private sector co-promotei of the 
new company, is rated a leadei m the 
fielvi ol cable manufacture in India 
Over the last thiec years it has netted 
an aveiage annual return or 99 pci 
cent to its shaicholders in the form of 
dividends and capital appreciation. 
Foi the yeai 1980-81 it has declared 
a hninis issue ill the ratio ol l-fj in 
addition to a dividend of 20> per cent. 
Uiltcch’s plant is expected to start 
commeieial pioduction by lime 1982 

11 HR LC.L ASS PILKING VOX n coming 
t.> the capital m.uket on September 21 
with a nubhc :svue of 1,10,948 secured 
convertible debentures of Rs 156 each. 
The public e-sue apart, 51,432 debent¬ 
ures aie being offered to icsidcnt 
Indian eouity shareholders on a ‘rights' 
bisis and anothei 6,00(1 debenluics aie 
icserved for lesident Indian chrectois 
end employees ot the company 'I he 
proceeds ol the is.ue will be u-c 1 to 
finance a part of the capital outlay 
rccjuiiecl for the company’s moderni¬ 
sation prognm-ne 'I he is ■.lie is being 
made to cumoh with the directive of 
RBI undci IF.R \ to ic.luce imn-iesi- 
dent interest in the company fiom 
70 39 net cent to 40 nei cool 1 he 
debcn'uies wiM can\ intere t at 13 7 
nei cent nei annum ulus additional 
one pit cenl it tor any immediately 
pec-ding ye.u equity Jivdend ex¬ 
ceeds If. net cenl. On Match 11, 1982. 
Rs 56 o) the face y.ilue of Rs 176 per 
oeh.-nture will be cnyeiled by the 
company into fom equity shares ot 
Rs 10 each at Rs 11 per share If the 
company make-, an is-.ue of bonus 
sh.ues befme Man-h 31, 1982, the en¬ 
titlement of the dcbcntuie h Idet to 
the eauity "-hares on such conversion 
"-It ill stand augmented in the same 
pion ation m which the equity capitil 
will be augmented b\ the bonus issue 
and the premium will be reduced pio- 
tento The balance outstanding amount 
«rl Rs 10(1 pei debentuie after convei- 
vion will be redeemed at par in three 
annual equal mstalments on the expirv 
of the 9th, 10th end 11th veats res-' 
peeitvcdy from the allotment date. The 
company is modifying its gla >s wool 
plant to incorporate the latest techno¬ 
logical developments to make it com¬ 
parable to plants of similar capacities 
operating ;>broad The technical inputs 
for the modelnsation of the plant will 
he. provided l.v Fibreglass of UK and 
Smlefive of France 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


NEW DELHI 

Sixth Plan as Window-Dressing 

B M 


THE curtain on the monsoon session 
of Parliament was rung down appio- 
pi lately by tlie declaration of the Prime 
Minister before the meeting ol tlio 
: tiling Congie.xs (1) parliamentary party 
the day after the session concluded that 
eon upturn was a global phenomenon 
and therefoie, by implication, that the 
lampant coiruption in India spotlighted 
In the exjiosure of what is called the 
lntuliu allan hv the Opposition parties 
Inline the session ol Paihuincnt need 
ntit he taken .seriously and could not 
He contiolled m curbed. That inflation 
is a global phenomenon and nothing 
was much ian he done about it has 
been .1 I iiiiili.ii contention ol Indira 
C.mdhi She has now given a novel 
.mil widei diniensHiii to lu‘i international 
peispeelivc ahoiil which she is supposed 
to he vei\ sensitive and for which she 
it often .1 <1 1111 n cI in mam quailei; 

With the \ntu)js aff.ui dominating 
the pintceilings ol the iccent st '.si on of 
I'ailmiut nt mans olliei issues oi sub¬ 
stance ami important! 1 were siniplv 
pushed out ol attention I'ucpt loi the 
letenmncd and united opposition to 
tin Essentia] Semees Maintenani lull 
which the Opposition p,cities put up 
ui tin two IIm lsi's This lull, again ap- 
piopriatcb was piloted In tin Home 
Minister and riot the I.ahoui Muu.stei 
and he tieated tlie niatter most casu- 
.dlv without anv regaiil lor the issues 
at stake foi the woikmg people under 
the dispensation which li.es now been 
established foi the management ol m- 
diLstnnl relations The ban oil work 
stoppages and withdiawal ol the right 
to stoke and effective bargaining power 
from the working people and their trade 
unions weie lauded by the Home Mini¬ 
ster with gusto as the hallmark of 
deniociacv itself 

Another important issue which figured 
somewhat fitfully was India's application 
for the IMF loan. But this matter did 
not leeeive the kind of attention it 
deseived because of the moie pressing 
pieoecupatinn of the Opposition parties 
with the Antulay affair and the Main¬ 
tenance o( Essential Services bill This 
helped the Finance Minister, with his 
undoubted skill for evading and ob¬ 
fuscating issues in any debate, to get 
away lightly. Those who raised the 


issue lioni tune to time failed also to 
pm him down on the exact terms and 
conditions for the loan which aie be¬ 
ing negotiated with the IMF by put¬ 
ting undue emphasis on the possible 
devaluation ol the rupee under IMF 
piessuie Mlei the end of the lcgime 
ol fixed exchange iat ( * parities suid the 
pievuilmg iloating ex-changi rates of 
i urreiicies, Inmial devaluation of tlie 
.iipee such as xvas ordered b> the IMF 
ni lbOfi is a side issue, it licit an lriele- 
’ aiit issue liv coneentiatmg on the 
possible devaluation of the rupee as 
the principal consequence of seeking 
the IMF loan tinder its extended finan- 
i mg facility, the uitics of official policy 
allowed the Kininee Ministoi to claim 
with great aplomb that there would he 
no devaluation of the rupee as part of 
'lie ariaiigements with the IMF lleva- 
lujtiou of tin rupee being 'ruled out’ 
thus became the tanuliar headline in 
in o sp.qx'is i< inn ting on the exchanges 
between him and the Opposition lead- 
eis m Parliament on the issue This 
helped the Finance Ministei to a great 
extent to side track any worthwhile 
and enlightening dilute on the need 
as well as the ti mis and conditions of 
the I Ml' loan which the government 
i- seeking 

It is otten said by many function¬ 
aries oi the government, including 
Mmisteis, that when a session ol Parlia¬ 
ment is on all their otliei activities 
come to a halt This is, of course, just 
an ahhi bn lethargy and inaction on 
the part of the official machine. The 
prevailing state of affairs was best illus- 
Ulift'd by the ritual that xvas at last 
perlonned by the new Planning Minis- 
lei when lie piesented the Sixth Five- 
Ve.u Plan finalised early this year to 
the upper House of Parliament Time 
w .is still not found for the presentation 
of the Plan to the Jowei House The 
debate on the Plan in the Hnjxa Sablia, 
at the same time, was pointless and 
iiidiffeient for the simple reason that 
the Planning Mimslei thought it wise 
to stick by quantities m the Plan do¬ 
cument as icgards the sire ot the Plan 
giowth rate projections, resmuee mobi¬ 
lisation effort and othei targets, physi¬ 
cal and financial, even though all these 
quantities, projections ami taigets had 


alieadv become outdated S B Cliavan, 
who fiankh adm.tted that he had barely 
become lamihui with the plan docu¬ 
ment cm being shiltcc! to las new charge 
m the Cabinet mini-u'shuffle just before 
tlie session ot Pailuunent started and 
could not add veiy much to what xvas 
contained m the Plan document, still 
took comfort in the fact that the late 
of giowth in 1980-81 — the first vear 
< 1 the Plan •— xx’as higher than the 
c.vetagc piojected foi its five-year 
period This, he suggested, auguied 
well foi tlie achievement of the stipu¬ 
lated growth rate and other taigets set 
m the Plan document But he glossed 
over the fact that giowth rate achieved 
in 1980-81 w ja lelated to the depressed 
base level of the pi evinces drought yea 1 
and did not have much relevance to 
the performance of the economv so tai 
as its growth in the current year and 
the next three years is concerned lie 
also glossed ovei the fact that the fin¬ 
ancial and phvsioal targets set in *he 
Plan had not been touched and the 
lags between projections and achieve¬ 
ment were marked and glowing 

The fact indeed w that planners in 
Yojana Bhavan are alreadx talking in 
the second wear of the Sixth Five-Yeai 
Plan ol the need for levLsme and up¬ 
dating its physical anil (inane oil piojee- 
t ions Tins is necessitated lu the high 
inflation rate that is eroding the avail- 
alulitv of Plan resources and increasing 
the costs of the projects and programmes 
Suih icsisjons and updating used to 
he undertaken as part ol the mid-tenn 
levicw of the plans in the past But 
S B Chaxan either ignored or was 
blissfully unaware of all these develop¬ 
ments ami considci.Uions and remained 
faithful to tin- original Plan document 
m his presentation The result was that 
there xvas an an ol umcahtx lo the 
whole Cxeicse and nolxicK took the 
debate on the Plan with any seriousness 
The fact indeed is that the Plan re¬ 
mains a mere window-diessing and is 
not of very much nlevauee to the 
policy orientation and administrative 
action of the present government 
\piojios Anhilas affan about which 
so much heat was geuciaicd dm mg the 
session, an intciesting aspect of it does 
not seem to have attiaeted the neecssars 
attention It was tieated afmvc all, as 
a gioss case- ot misuse ol the high office 
ci< the Chief Ministoi foi collecting 
funds foi pnvnte Ousts and hence a 
i ase of uimiptum But the money col¬ 
lected was m vvhrte money and has 
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bleu diawn uito uvular, accountable 
channels, The point to note is that at 
least a pail o) the Mack mono • Hern¬ 
iated m the culm opeiation has been 
laundvicd and made white in the lorrn 
ot deposits in trusts hi this sense at 
least. Antulay'.s cullections lieai a close 
icsemblunee to the lie.uer I aim Is floated 
under tlie Union governments aegis by 
i nr Finance Munstei who commended 


ON the night of July 22-23. tvso alleged 
'extremists', Ravmdia Reddj and Pur- 
sainh, were killed at Suryapet town in 
Nalgonda district, in what the news¬ 
papers described as a ‘sliange encoun¬ 
ter', What was strange about the 
encounter was the unusual element of 
fantasy in the story the police nut out 

This killing, the filth since Sepiemhei 
17, 1980, brought the tally of deaths in 
the revived senes of ‘encounteis’ in 
Andhra to eleven Though the first of 
them took place in Waiangal, all the 
other foul happened in neighbouring 
Nalgonda distnei - a fact that the 
Nalgonda district Superintendent of 
police has quite vocally regarded as a 
feather in his cap. 

‘the state witnessed about 330 'cn- 
Lountei’ deaths of naxalitcs before and 
during the Emergency, without anybody- 
excepting naxahte fellow-travellers 
bothering to protest; and of course 
davoits ot UP and MP have an even 
longer history of 'cncountenng' police¬ 
men and nobody piotests even today. 
Subsequently a slight icpneve was 
affoided when Indira Gandhi forgot 
that bourgeois games aie played 
accoiding to homgeois rules, and the 
opposition politicians themselves were 
made victims of police brutality. They 
came out of iail transformed into 
ardent, if temporary, champions of civil 
hheitics and there followed a thoiough 
exposure of ‘encounters' in Andhia — 
first by the unofficial Tarkundc Com¬ 
mittee and then by the deliberately 
aborted official Bhaigava Commission. 
But the reprieve ended about a year 
hack - on September 17, 1980 

"I hat day. or rather that night at 
10 pm. Papa Rao and Mogih, lesidents 
of Desaipet. were arrested in Girmau- 
pet, right in the heart of Warangal 
town A lor of people witnessed the 
airest but later, when some membeis 
of the AP Civil Liberties Committee 
IAPCLC) visited the area, nobody 
.including family members of the two 
men — was willing to talk to them. 
At 12 midnight, thev were killed at 


his scheme precisely on the ground 
-that tlie incentives and opportunity he 
wav offeiung to black money hoarders 
would jesult in mopping up black money 
and putting it in icgulai financial 
t hum ids as white money ft would 
appeal that Antulay has done a better 
job in this respect m his own way than 
the Central government could do with 
it- beam bonds scheme. 


Gouckunta, a village 6 kms from 
Waiangal What is notewoithy is that 
in this case, as in most eases, the ‘en¬ 
counter look place while the ‘extremists’ 
were in police custody It is said that 
Papa Rao and Mogih had earned the 
width of the Congiess (I) saipaneh of 
Gortekunta village, but it is doubtful 
if that itself can explain the ‘encounter. 

The second in the series took place 
about 20 days latei, on Octobei 5, 1980, 
at Manchimllubavi (literally, drinking- 
water well), a village 10 kms from 

Nalgonda town The victims were 

Venkatarama Sarma, Venkata Reddy and 
jangaiah The slate government, per¬ 
haps as a novelty, oidered a magisterial 
enquuv by the Revenue Divisional Olli- 
cer of Nalgonda tiling an objection 
with him, lepresentatives of APCLC', 
PUCL, Citizens foi Democracy and AP 
Democratic Lawyers Association oliject- 
ed to the enquiry on the ground that 
ncithei rhe identity of the dead, nor 

that of the killers, not the fact ol the 

killing, was in doubt "Ihe legal posi¬ 
tion is that these police pcisonncl have 
committed murder, and they are seek¬ 
ing piotection under one ol other of 
the provisions contained in C haptei VI 
of IPC it is foi them to establish the 
existence of circumstances bringing 
their case within anyone of the general 
exceptions contained in chaptei VI of 
IPt. land] it is for the couit of ses¬ 
sions to accept or ictecl such a plea." 
It is needless to add that this applies 
tv> every ‘encounter’ since the police 
have nevei denied the killing; equally 
needless to gdd, no prosecution was 
ordered 

The thud took place eight clays later 
at Suryapet, a town that hjs an almost 
legendary status for those who can re¬ 
call, at first hand or second, the Teliin- 
gana peasants' uprising of 194A-51. The 
victims were Lmgaiah and Naipat 
Reddy. The police story is as follows: 
they came to know that a gang of 12 
naxahtes under the leadership ot Man- 
dada Ravindrj Reddy (the same Ravin- 
dia Rfddy who was killed on July 22 


this year) would attack a certain special 
police outpost outside the town during 
the night of Octobei 13. They cleared 
the place before hand and hid behind 
bushes, waiting for the naxahtes' attack. 
In the attack no policeman was injured 
but two of the naxahtes died. And 
how old were these two heioic terrorists 
who gave a fight to the finish to fore¬ 
warned armed and waiting policemen? 
Naipal Reddy was a 16 year old high 
school student and Lmgaiah a 17 year 
old junior college student More im¬ 
portantly, much before the alleged 
attack, Lingainh had been arrested while 
drinking tea in a hotel in Suryapet on 
the 13th morning, and a numbci of 
people witnessed this. Naipal Reddy 
had also been anested in a nearby 
v illage 

Alter that theie was a long gap till 
June 27 this year when two peisons, 
described as naxahtes, weie killed in 
an encounter neai Tungaturti village, 
once again in Nalgonda l he name ot 
one of them was given as I hsha alias 
Llabanda, but the police did not know 
who the othei was (nobody seems to 
Know ativ tiling about tmn) As the 
ednoi ol a Telugu monthly acidlv 10 - 
maikcd, "the police do not even know 
he, name but they not only know that 
he is a naxahte. they even know whuli 
naxahte gioup he belongs to" Like 
some modem electronic sensing instru¬ 
ment the police pick up even thing, and 
just eveiything, thev need to know 

Which bungs us to the latest and the 
most ‘fantastic’ cncountci that 

involving Ravmdia Reddv and Paisaiah 
But even brutality has a cut tain logic 
and there is a teason why the sloiy had 
to be so unusual Ravmdia Reddy and 
Paisaiah, unlike most encounter vic¬ 
tims. had a 'past' Ihev were co 
accused, along with many otheis, in the 
Secundei abaci Conspiracy case, and 
Parsjnih was also an accused in a bank 
robbery case at Nidigudcm. They had 
jumped bail and were absconding In 
their hunt foi these two the police had 
iccently seatched Hostel E of Osmama 
University, Hyderabad, al gun-point 
It was susoected that they weie being 
piotected by students some of whom 
have themselves been victims of vicious 
brutality on the part of the police. 
Finally, on Julv 21 the two were arrest¬ 
ed at Khammam by an anti-naxalite 
squad. The fact of the arrest appeared 
in the Press and this is what made 
things difficult for the police, for now 
a routine encounter story would not do. 
In the event, the story put out by the 
police and/or pi ess (for it is not clear 
who fathered this fantastic fib to what 
extent) says that while the police were 
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taking the prisoners to the station after 
producing them before a magistrate, 
four masked men attacked and stopped 
the jeep (!), threw chilh powder into the 
eyes of the prisoners and bred four 
rounds at them (to ‘silence them’, you 
know, as they do m American gangster 
films); the gallant policemen tried to 
avenge their pusoners but could not hit 
even one of the masked men. 

The real stoiy is otherwise. After 
being arrcsLed in Khammam on 21st, 
Ravindia Reddy and Parsaiah were 
severely tortured for more than a day 
and then produced, in a helpless state, 
before a magistrate at Suiyapet, at mid¬ 
night of 22-23ul Ravindra Reddy is 
said to have pleaded with the magistrate 
to keep him in tudtual custody since 
he was ceitam the police would not 
leave him alnc The magistrate refused, 
and while they vveie being taken from 
his house they probably tried to escape, 


for they were killed within five yards 
of the magistrate’s house. People in 
the neighbourhood heard the shots and 
it is indeed completely out of the ques¬ 
tion that the magistrate himself did not 
hear them. 

This encounter was the latest but 
certainly not the last. The DSP ot Hal- 
gonda is known to quite openly expiess 
an almost personal enmity towaids 
movables and a resolve to put an end to 
them. He has recently issued an ordei 
banning the sale, in Nalgonda, of not 
only the official organs of the Marxist- 
Leninist groups but also some literary 
and cultural journals His activity has 
impressed the Andhra Pradesh govern¬ 
ment so much that according to a rum- 
out floating around Hyderabad, he 
might be transferred to W'arangal to 
s<<■ whether he cun repeat his peifcu- 
mance there. 


BIHAR 

Illegal Plunder of Mines and Tribals 
of Kolhan 


(By a Special 


KOI.HAN the land ot the Kol 
tulic - tompnses the Chaibassa, 
khuntpam, Ihinkpani, Tonlo, Jaganna- 
thput, Noamundi, Majhgaon, Kumai- 
vlungi, Manjhau and l.intnagai develop¬ 
mental blocks of Singhbhuni, the 
southcin-most distiict ol Bihar. This 
is an area ol 3,108 sq km.s with a 
luiliiil.ili.fi ol .12.1 lakh, ao.mdmg to 
the 1971 census Kolhan is exttemely 
nch in mineial deposits. Iron ore, 
i lima c l.o, lime stone chiomite, 
manganese, etc, are asailable in enoi- 
rnous quantities. Besides, one-third ot 
Kolhan consists ol lorests of a very 

high quality. 

In spite ol the fact that Kolhan is 
a major depository of such national 
wealth, the inhabitants ol Kolhan — 
the Hos. Mundas, Oraons, Gopes, 
Tantis and other scheduled tribes and 
backward classes - have been the 
wotst hit by the development ot mining 
and eomim-Tcmkvrfijon ot lorests. 

The whole of Kolhan is extremely 
backward. It has onlv 1.344 kms of 
roads, of which haidly 26 per cent is 
usable throughout the year. ‘Of the total 
number of 783 villages, hardly 50 are 
electrified. Schooling is a foimafitv 
gone thiough by those who have cash 
incomes. Agriculture is the sole means 
of livelihood known to these tribals. 
■Bift with their hinds being taken away 
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tiom them for mining operations, more 
and mote of the habitants of this area 
are becoming paupeis and coolies. 

Kolhan is part of Chhoianagpui and 
the Chhotanagpui Tenancy Act 1908 
applies to the area This law was 
enacted to give special protection for 
tubal lands, Accoidingly, no tribal 
i.md in (.liholanagpur cam lie alie¬ 
nated without the written permission 
of the Deputy Commissioncts and then 
loo only for limited purposes ol 
industiies, education, mining and 
lehgion. 

Kolhan has roughly 250 mines, 
most of which are privately opeiated 
by contractors. In blatant contraven¬ 
tion of the explicit provision of the 
law laying down the procedure for 
acquiring land for mining puiposes 
front the tribals, these contractors 
drive out the tribal ravuts from then 
.upiciiltmal lands, destiny their woiship- 
imig and bmnil places, give a nominal 
sum as compensation and start mining, 
often w itli the help ol the local police, 

The latmui situation in these 
private mines is inhuman The Central 
government, which is the appropriate 
authority, has notified that in china 
clay and lime stone mines the minimum 
wages lor unskilled lalxmiers has to bo 
Rs <5.(15 pci day. Except foi a handful 
ol mines, this minimum wage is not 


implemented in this entire region. By 
many devious methods the laboiuers 
•no forced to accept Its 3 oi Its 3 50 pci 
day as wages 

The iron ore mines have no minimum 
wages notification. Thus the labour¬ 
ers are left to then bargaining power 
and the average weekly income of 
these labourers is Rs 15. Even this 
meagre payment is withheld in some 
(>f these mines for as long as two to 
thiee months. 

illiteracy oi the tribal labourers, 
lack of communication, etc, have so 
far effectively thwarted any serious 
attempt at the focal level to implement 
these flcincntjrv provisions ol Jahoiu 
law Othei provisions like piovident bind, 
holidays bonus giatuity, maternity.leave 
compensation loi injunes, etc, ale un- 
lie.ud oi m these mines 

Hapha/aid and illegal mining has 
become the order ol the day in Kolhan. 

\ ast aieas of tribal agricultural- land 
have been dug up and are lying idle all 
ovei Kolhan and the ravats aie still 
paying land tax on these lands and lands 
undei mining ojreiation. The unbridled 
mining contractois indulge in direct 
illegal mining and unwarranted exten¬ 
sion of lease aieas causing enoimous loss 
to the national cxchequei and iriepara- 
ble damage to the tribal agricultuusts. 

The tribals. illegally dispossessed of 
their sole souice of livelihood, eventu¬ 
ally became coolies m the mines them¬ 
selves oi im.'iiilc to the buck kilns 
and stone quairies of noith Bih.u, West 
Bengal oi Uttai Piadesh With more 
and mote aieas being dug up by the 
eontiactors for minerals, the enormity 
of this dlegal dispossession ol the tribal 
people glows day by day 

The backwaidness of the tubal pew 
pic, their timidity and withdiawing 
natuie and then weakness for alcohol 
aie being exploited to the maximum to 
paupense them Because the mining 
depaitmcnt of the Bihar government 
actively encourages rhe illegal mining 
and because this exploitation and in¬ 
justice aie so widespiead. anv determin¬ 
ed local and oigamsational efloit to 
icetifv this serious situation is brought 
to nought 

The Singhbhum General Employees' 
Union, t'haihassa, has called foi the 
complete abolition of niivate ownership 
of the mines and foi the setting up of 
a corporation dnecMv under the manage¬ 
ment and ownership ol the Central 
government to tun rhe mines, not with 
the sole intention of comraeicial piofit- 
making but also with an eye to the 
welfare of the local tub.ils whose land 
and labour contribute so enormously to 
the nation’s piogtcss. 
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BOMBAY 

Operation Eviction 

P A Sebastian 


THE constitution ol India .tuaiantees 
Ihdt no person shall be deprived 01 
his hie oi personal iibettv except dc- 
cot ding to pioccduie established bv 
law. The Supreme C'ouit has laid down 
that the pioieduie established bv law 
must be reasonable, tan and just 

Ailide 19 ot the Constitution is 
unambiguous when it sajs that all 
uti/ons shall have the light to move 
freely throughout the territory of 
India, to inside and settle in any pait 
oi the tciiitmy of India: and to prac¬ 
tise any piofession. oi to taity on 
any occupation, ttade or business 

Wednesday, July 21, was a liomble 
day lot those Indian citizens forced to 
live on the pavem-nts ot Hominy 
The whole police force of Bombay 
and the top bureaucrats ot the tiov- 
einment ol Mah'irishtia and the 
Bombay Municipal (.orpoiation were 
deployed early that morning to cany 
out ‘opeiation eviction’ Hunched, ot 
buses and loiries were lequisitioned 
and special trains were aiianged to 
drive these people outside the cits of 
Bombay. 

Chmna Pillat Clnnnu lived in kumiuj 
Naftai Vile Pailo On thai day. Cmn- 
nu, his wile and children were dune, 
into a bus by the police and sent to 
some place in Tamil Nadu. One ot 
their children who was two months 
old could not withstand the shod, 
and brutality of the operation and 
died at some distance ftom Kalian 
Tlu dead body yy.is taken away, 
luiin d and the pan ills wen* not allowed 
to yy itiu ss the lmiul 

Periasamt kat.ippan and hts wile 
abo lived in k.imraj Nagai K,ujpjun’s 
wile was piegnuiit and yv.is expecting 
to be delivered of a ch.ld on July 2 5. 
But the custodians and the m nt >ns 
of the law did not distinguish between 
hei and others Nftei ill, all were 
equal befoie the law' She was loice- 
fullv removed to Sholapui v, heie she 
was put on a train hound loi some 
place in Tamil Nadu, She was delivei- 
ed of a fully grown child ill an over 
cioyvdcd compartment ot the Main, 
and in front of shocked and dared 
co-passengets The child did n il live 
more than TB hours in the suffocating 
train. It died between Arkonam and 
Jolarpct. 

Who ate these people who live on 
the pavements and in the slums near 


these pavements, on whom the axe ol 
eviction and deportation tell on 
luiy 25? 

Atcoiding to a survey conducted 
bv some -indent, of the Tata Institute 
ot Social Sciences, about 15 pn ant 
ot them die self-employed. Some ol 
them hawk and peddle tilings, oihvrs 
tun small shops Havvkcis and petty 
shopkeepeis aie a gical boon to the 
pool consumers of Bombay who can 
not afford to buy in big shops where 
the articles aie prohibitively eypeii-iyc 

About 5k per cent ol than are wage 
earneis working as casual Idhouiea, 
const!uction workei- domestic, sa¬ 
vants or luggage camels Aboui 5 pci 
cent of them beg foi a living and only 
1 7 per cent aie unemployed 

15 per cent of these people are from 
Bombay itself About SO oei cent oi 
them have migiated fimn diileicnt 
pails ol the country lo Bomh.r and 
59 pei cent ol them aie Mah.uash- 
trians. 

The monthly income of ih,,ut of) 
pei cent of the families vanes between 
Ks 5 r >() and Ks ’500. 10 per cent oi 

the bundles have incomes betwem 
Its 500 and Its 750 a month 

Many of the pavement dwclleis vvc-ie 
onginallv employed in the goveinment 
to build highu us and loads m th. 
city The gmernment had hou-< I 
them on the pavements and the open 
aieas next to the mats an 1 highwa s 
because it was econom'cnl. Alto the 
eonsttuction ol the road- and hi'ihw.py 
was completed, they continued t<> stay 
on the same places since theie was now 
when else lot tbem to go. Tlu- Road 
Development Depaitment had numbered 
seveial of the huts on the pavements 
and the Municipal C orpontion has a 
iccotd of these numbered huts 

The goveinment was statutorily 
bound to give notice to the residents 
of the numbered huts bcfoie they wire 
evicted. Bui no such notice had been 
given when their huts were demolish 
od. They vveie hunted and picked up 
by the police as if they were dogs and 
flung into buses dnd trains it w is jn 
inhuman and callous operation in the 
midst ol monsoon. 

No sensible person would like to 
live in filth and dirt; nobody wiuld 
voluntarily stay on the pavements of 
a citv. Still tens of thousands of 
people live on the pavements of Bom¬ 


bay only because they do not have 
any other place to stay. But a govern¬ 
ment which swears b\ a welfare state 
evicts them and sends them to some' 
village in Andhia Pradesh or Madhya 
Piadesh even though the people on 
the pavements of Bombay do not 
possess any land in these villages 
iither. If they are thrown out from 
the pavement- of Bombay because 
thev do not have a legal right to stay 
theie, by the same logic thev might 
be thrown out fiom the new destina- 
tions as well. 

Tin fact is, these pavement dwellers 
do not own oi possess any place any- 
wheie in India or in the world. What 
then happens to their right to hie 
guuanteed by the Constitution of 
India’ How do they lealise then 
tundain 'iital light to hie which has to 
include a place of sheltei c.l any 
kind 1 Sini e the people on the pave¬ 
ment- cannot "o to pmati flats 
and occupy them thev have only 
two .duonatives; citlv i they live in 
public places like pavement - and nuid- 
ans oi commit siinide 

Now the ciin'stion may ai'-e whettni 
the pavement dvyelleis can shilled 
to some government land win h is In 
away hum the city. 1 he answer is 
no 1 he Ivnc of jobs win-h these 
people can nciloim no job, uniouc it 
(he city II they me it m wed to places 
when: theie aie no job, 'bey an do, 

1 lie, will he deni wed ol Ihin liv.ins 
ol livelihood and tilde's, ,,| th,n lif, 
i*self I he life gii.nuntied Iw the 
( onsidution lo the cilt/uis ol India 
i, a lile with hull no and dignit' llocv 
can the people lc„J lib- with honour 
and dignity unles, they hive an income 
to sustain then hie’ Therefore the 
puyemeni dwclleis cannot be removed 
to any nlaco wneie tiny cannot lead a 
leasoiialile life. 

The attempt of the goveinment to 
evict (lie people I rout the pavements ol 
Bombay has anothei dimension. The 
goveinment has made life impossible 
for people who do not ha\e a p'nee 
to stay or the means to acqunc such 
a place. Docs this niean that only 
pi opei tied people can be Indian 
c itr'ons 1 
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Trials in Bradford: Whose Conspiracy ? 

Amrit Wilson 


"I IIP. couit system in this country is 
increasingly becoming a powcrtui 
lnstiiiinent of i eprcssion. It is being 
used to crush the struggle tor libeia- 
tion of oppios,ed people and not only 
to crush the conscious revolutionary 
.but to break the rebellious spirit of 
Black people And j think that one 
of the la-st methods ol radicalising an 
individual today is to have hint .spend 
a day in court witnessing the wav we 
ate unceasmelv raiboaded into iads 
and piison- Now even the lacatle of 
demovrasv is beginning to full, Thete- 
hne we cannot expect justice from a 
ii |nissue iudici.il system and I am 
sin'- that an i sclusivelv legalistic ap- 
pioaeh to mj defence would be fatal. 
So what we have to do is talk about 
l'laimg the minks tliemselyes on timl” 
I bus Angela Davij, desciibmg 
Aim in a in l')71 [nit ,f might as 
will havi In i n But.on in 1981. Here 
t)o as in, s.n, I.u, \ng-les ol (he mid 
1960s. mteiisilving polite biutahlv ha, 
led to ‘lip, ising,’ in tie black commu¬ 
nity which have been crushed with 
unpiecedi nted naiamihlaiv violence 
bv the pohee In Brixton whole streets 
have been .mashed up in police 
sea-ches In I.iveipool f'S gas hullets 
have been liivd chiectlv at people and 
young men have been crushed to 
death In delibeiate charges fiom 
police 1 vehicles The ‘iipiisirigs' have 
d ‘monsti ited tlt.it the lilack popula¬ 
tion is iho most icvolutionaiy section 
ol the Hntish vviiihm.' class and, in te- 
eognition of this as >t were, the State 
has launched a new attack on the 
black communities lag,mi in sinking 
analogs with the US in the 1900s) To 
Irv and silence black political activists 
they are being charged with conspnacy 
and imnrisoned possible feu life. 

In Bi.tdfoid m West Yolks]rite 12 
voung Asians, members of the United 
Black Youth League, a small, recently 
! turned gicni]), have been charged 
with Conspnacy to Cause Grievous 
Bodily Haim and Conspirac to 
Endanger Property, The maximum 
sentence is life imprisonment With 
two exceptions they have been refused 
bail since July 30 when they were 
arrested. Thus me pleading not 
guiltv. The black communities m 
Britain are united in seeing it as not 
a criminal trial at all but a political 
,, attach,on themselves by the police. 


The Biadlord 12 me accused ol plun- 
nmg lo use petrol bombs loi use against 
skinheads, police and huge stores. The 
police claim that on July 17 they 
found 38 milk bottles filled with petiol 
on a demolition site in Bradfoid. 
They replaced the petrol with cold tea 
,nd kept watch. No one came Then 
on July 30 Tarlochan Gata-Aura and 
Tanq Mehmood All were ai rested in 
daw u iaiiLs Thou homes weie 
searched and documents including the 
minute book of the United Black 
Youth League were taken away. The 
ie,t ol (lie defendants, some as young 
as 17, weie arrested in the next 24 
hnuis In the next two days they were 
not allowed to see then solicitors, re¬ 
latives and fi lends and were inter- 
uigaled tlieu defence committee 
claims, under duress The police claim 
that they have ‘voluntarv statements’ 
which thev plan to use in the pro¬ 
secution 

But the West Yorkshne police have 
a histoiy ol fubuoated ‘voluntaiv state¬ 
ments’ and false chaiges In 1978 
Gemge I indo. a black worket, was 
convicted on the basis of a ‘voluntary’ 
statement. Tins conviction was quash¬ 
ed when it was revealed that the 
statement was in fact wiitten bv a 
police ofheei and signed by Geoige 
Lindo under dutess In the same vear 
Geoffrey Elliot, a white man, was 
alleged to have given a detailed 'volun¬ 
tary' statement to the Bradloid police 
admitting to rape. This statement 
was siibseqm nllv discredited when 
another man admitted to the rane. And 
last year Gairv Pemberton, another 
black woikcr, wax falsely charged 
with theft and assaulting a police 
c.Hiici lie was acquitted on appeal, 
largely as a lesult of a campaign 
lodged some ol those who now 
stand charged with conspiracy. 

In fact, according to most Asians 
in Biadford, from Labour Councillors 
to religious leaders to unemplov ed 
youths, the real Cnme of the Brad¬ 
ford 12 in the eves of the State was, 
firstly, that they exposed jj#lice racism 
and lies; and, secondly, that they 
fought the racism of the immigration 
laws through a scries of sustained and 
successful campaigns. In addition to 
Garry Pemberton's campaign, thev had 
*“en involved In campaigns of Jaswin- 


dci Kaur (who was facing depot tation 
because her marriage broke down) and 
ot Anwai Ditta (the Asian woman who 
recently won hci live year battle with 
the Home Office to have hoi children 
with her in Bntain) As Ruth Bundey, 
solicitoi for four ot the defendants, 
said in couit "It is the fear of the 
community that they mai be on trial 
foi what amounts to be then political 
beliefs and their previous lawful ac. 
tions in fighting racialism " 

The lilack ixxninuiiitv in Hiatlfoul 
also believe that the natuie of the 
charges also show that the police aim 
to ctush and discredit black self- 
defence: that behind the chaiges the 
teal issue is not petrol bombs at all 
but the tight of the community to de¬ 
fend itself when police protection is 
not available. Most weekends Brad- 
End is invaded bv the National 
l-ront Homes, businesses and place, of 
worship in and around Bradfoid have 
been firebombed. Attacks on the 
street aie i onmtonplace In the last few 
weeks theie have been sevei.il such 
attaeks. For example, on July 24 two 
Asian owned houses were gutted in a 
vicious arson attack, two white men 
weie charged but tclcascd on bail. On 
July 14 an Asian schoolboy was attack¬ 
ed bv a gang of about 40 white youths 
with a petrol bomb shouting racist 
'•logans and giving the Na/i salute, only 
two woe cliaigccl and that too only 
with assault and stealing petm! tor their 
bomb 

In Bradlord police inaction over 
fascist attacks has gone together with 
duel t • police harassment oi black 
people. Suiveillance has been parli- 
culailv inlense over the last 18 
immllis For example, paitiopnnts at 
a black confctence last year discover¬ 
ed that thev were being photogiaphed 
bv a police officer Since the arrests, 
lelatives and friends of the detendantj 
(living ns fai away as London) have 
bwed intei location and harassment. 
The latest example i f police oonni- 
vame with the la,fists occmiecl on 
August 23 when the West Indian 
community centre in Bradford, the 
regular meeting place of the Bradford 
12 defence committee, was litebombed 
and gutted The police are tieating it 
as an accident 

What these events show is not just 
that the police are National Fumt 
sympathisers and supporters but that 
the State (which itselt with it., pass- 
law., and increasing surveillance is 
moving towards a fascist State) in fact 
requires fascist parties at the moment 
to do what it cannot openly do itself. 
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The response of the black commu¬ 
nity to this new arrack from the State 
has been an increasingly strong and 
broad-based defence campaign. The 
trials will l>e a locus of activity not 

HONG KONG 


JUST over a year ago Chase Man¬ 

hattan Bank and senior executives of 
nearly 100 major US coiporations 
met, in the penthouse of Chase Man¬ 
hattan in Wall Street, an official 
Chinese tiade delegation headed b\ 
Rong Yiren, charunan of the China 

International Trust and Iincstment 
Corporation ICTflO. Chase's presi¬ 

dent Willatd Butchei said “They are 
veiy conservative bankers; 1 like 
doing business with them”. As a 

result of this meeting, a maioi "pioto- 
colc agreement'’ was reached between 
Chase, the Bank of China and OTIC 
A year latei (June 26, 1981) the Beij¬ 
ing representative olfice of Chase 
Manhattan Bank was inaugurated at a 
banquet hosted by W'lllard Butcher. 
On this occasion. Chase Manhattan 
confirmed its commitment to promote 
US foreign investment in China, 
parricul.il Iv in the area of off-shore 
oil exploration. 

China’s oil reserves are estimated 
at 65 8 billion tons China has con¬ 
ventional as well as off-shoie od re¬ 
serves. China’s strategic cneigy te- 
Strvcs (io.il and petroleum) is a sector 
of capitalist main between Japanese. 
European and US capital. Japanese 
capital is the predominant foreign in- 
teiest in the Chinese petroleum indus¬ 
try with ciedit commitments amount¬ 
ing to US SJ.83 billion to finance 
explanation and development of off- 
•sltoie oil in the Bohai Gulf. In 1977 
China and Japan signed a longterm 
agreement involving the sale of Chinese 
oil. At present China exports 10-15 
'per cent of it- production to Japan. 

US Oil companies have not made 
significant in muds into the Chinese 
• oil business, exhibiting a lather con¬ 
servative outlook in the bidding for 
’off-shore oil exploration. Chase presi¬ 
dent Willard Butcher expressed his 
concern regarding tax concessions. 

In the words of US Secretary of 
Commerce Malcolm Baldrige in his 
address to the National Council for 


duly for black groups but for the 
British left generally. September and 
October will see a senes of public 
meetings, pickets and demonstrations 
in Britain and internationally. 


US-China Tiade- “The US can help 
heie in speedy off-shore oil explora¬ 
tion and pioduction .. . We are es¬ 
pecially hopeful that US oil companies 
will be able to join with the China 
petioleum company in the seaieh for 
oil in China’s olT-shorc waters. But 
this wll depend to a significant degree 
on the manner in which China taxes 
petroleum and resouice exploiation ’’ 
A delegation of tax socialists fiom 
the US Tieasuiv depaitment is to 
visit China to evaluate the tax situa¬ 
tion in China's petroleum industry 

US-Cnixv Thvi>f 

\s a iexult of Deng Xiao Ping’s 
‘opening up ot trade’ with capitalist 
countues, trade with the US has in¬ 
creased moie than ten-fold in foui 


years. The present US China trade 
figure is of the order of US $4 billion 
(as opposed to a modest US $398 
million in 1977). A large portion of 
US exports to China, however, is com¬ 
posed of grain shipments. The United 
States lags behind Japan and Western 
Germany in the areas of infrastructure 
and advanced technology exports, In 
European business circles, the US ts 
considered a ‘soft trader’. In the 
woids of a prominent West German 
business executive in Frankfurt' "The 
US will have a difficult time [doing 
business with the Chinese], the US 
business has a different wav of think¬ 
ing . The United States is expiating 
agricultuial staples to China. This re¬ 
flects lhen industrial and technological 
inferiority” [in relation to Western 
Germany and Japan who are expat ling 
to China in the moio dynamic indus¬ 
trial and advanced technology sectors|. 

The United Slates also lags behind 
the Euiopeans and Japmese in the 
financial and banking seefius Japan 
has been (hum's ‘traditional’ intei- 
national banking p.utnei China is 
going ahead with its fust lxuul place¬ 
ment in the Japanese maihet involv¬ 
ing a 10-15 bill'on uu tUS vlUo5 
million) pi iv ate pi,woment ot medium 
teim 'Samuiai* bond-, with a gmup o| 
Japanese xecuiilv institutions 
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Bonded Labour in Indian Agriculture 

AR 

Bonded Labour in India by Sarma Marla; Biblia Impex Private I.td, 
New Delhi. 1981; pp 227, Rs 85. 


ON February 9, 1970 Parliament 

the Bonded Labour System (Aboli¬ 
tion) Act Till then no maj<ir stop had 
'■ecu taken to fiee thousands of people 
burnt and wot king in bondage. The 
mimhci ol bonded labomerv in tins 
cmnlrv lias luver boon leckoned so 
bo. and w t'e, lbe publication of Shamia 
Mai la’s book o.ic e\pe< ted data to be 
available loi the fiist tun concerning 
all of India as well .is each stati of the 
icimtn 

Tin auvrv on vvh't'h Mai la’s book is 
bas>‘d was spmisoied jointly bv the 
f.andbi Peace foundation and the 
V iideim o! C.iiiilhian Studies Hvdera- 
bad Dili ',en. eolleiled bv different 
loams litiin Mas (ill December 1978 
iid tbi ii lot .in inispei bid peiaid in 
19"U \llii a Prologue desi r'hmg difle- 
i■•lit individual ease, a itenctal desii'p- 
t.on ol the pmblem is to be found, 
billow* 1 h\ an opetalional definition of 
I he !< im ‘bonded labour" as given in 
the Mio'iiion t ot 1970 The nietliodo- 
!o|i\ used is then disunited and the 
tpii'.tinnn.uie einploved ei the field iv 
'.'■vcn alone a ill the data gathrird In 
anv ' and anaVsis ol the data 

O -1 the basis of a idmlmii sample of a 
iota! ol | "(I,lli) villages in 10 states 
'bas< d on tbi li.sts and fiRiues of the 
19” I t'ensus) it wits decided to select 
I OHO ullages Im investigation. “Evcrv 
|50lh village 'ii the (Vnsus list o 1 vil¬ 
lages lor i a< b stale, starting with a 
i.indom lintnbei. was selected ’’ and it 
was assumed >lint the “ sampling ol 
the villagis s lejirev'iit.itive tor all vil¬ 
li urs m tin- .r.iijstKdl pot illation as 
legauls ineidenee ol bonded labom as 
well as othei (liaiaelenstics of the vil¬ 
lage population ’ (n 10) It is questionable 
v hethei villages chosen at random from 
a Census list can be 'repieseutative' for 
a whole stale icgaiding ‘otliei chaiac- 
tcnsties’ Moirovei, onlv 10 states of the 
rountrv vveit surveyed paitlv at least 
iii'i a use the authoi has identified the 
existence of Ixmded laliour with tradi¬ 
tional agiieultuial sonn-econoniic stiuc- 
tmes Tins is pcihaps whv he writes 
(|) 10), "The changed agranan > elutions 
in Punjab and Ilaiyana made the 
inevaleuee of boudetl lalxmi nnpiobabl'i 
theie.” tlarvana has, therefore, been 
left out of tins suivev, altbpugh Swann 


Agmvesh's campaign reveals a totallv 
diffeient pietuie ot the oondilums in 
Marvana and Punjab where the gieen 
involution has not touched the vast 
numbei of the landless who have been 
working as Ixmded labour in brick kilns 
and mines 1 

According to Mail.i (p 1*1, Table 11) 
891 pei cent ol the cmplovcr.s ol 
bonded L'.boiuers aie land-owners and 
of the icst all aie engaged in agriculture 
among othei pursuits Thus, the Idle 
ot the book is somewhat nusle ciine 
smi'e it deals exclusively with the agn- 
eiiltur.il sector ft is all the more 
stiangc. thereto)?, that Marla mentions 
no figures coiioommg the land-holdoies 
of the masters 

(oviiig onlv average data' on Bilim, 
toi example, Marla writes that “most 
masters belong to the middle ami uppri 
‘■astes (-16 pel rent) 4- per cent 'it 
the masters belong to the backward 
* as*es who have obviously achieved an 
< i ouonuc.illv imjxirtant position Onlv 
5 pei tent and 1 pei rx-nt of the ina.t- 
ris come bom the scheduled tubes and 
scheduled cash's icspeetiveK” ip 571 No 
distrietwise breakup i> given mil ii i om- 
jiared with the lnlonnation g.itbeud bv 
Sudijito Mund't who de »tt onlv w itb 
Pal.unau district South Bih.n an 
.lie,i vuth a very hi.'b meideiKt* ol 
bontli d labour (20900 and aluve 
aieoidmg to Marla) it will b s'en 
that differences mav hi l uuid ev< n 
within .different ji.tits ol one state lu 
P,daman inaliks and h s ms are the 
prmeip.il employers of bet and Kmdi d 


ina/doois ’The kisan households al¬ 
most entircb allocate their lands lor 
bind crops let Ihov are defii it house- 
holds oi uour-delioit 'hoie/'holiLs who 
lust almut break even" and "it is mte- 
icsting to note that evi n most of the 
rnahk liouseholils also just about break 
even Oidv maliks who own more 
than 10 lines obtain sizeable surplus" * 
Tn his lxxA Sudipto Miindlc has tried 
to explain the feeble extent o! agri- 
i iiHm.il iciuvestment m t< rcn> of tlw 
s /i of land-holdings and the general 
relations ol production Marla’s cor.- 
i lusions regaidmg the whole ol B'har 
an diffeient “(bidei prr-capitiilis* 
londdion, there ls a him* to the cv 
pansiim of tie iiiis r ,i’s economic acti¬ 
vity lie does not accumulate to re- 
ii. vi > i hi. pielit, and, then for* 'ns 
leuliec.s i.i uubsc the sun-'is ( flatted 
I rum his t'oinl'd hibouieis is bunt'd by 
the si/e .4 to,'- Ir'ld, or bv his einac t,' 
end willingness to manage a laige larm 
I’su.dlv he tends to luvinv <onsurnption 
i at lu i thm ugrieullnrul investment’’ 

• 1 58) 

Tin fust ihapter presenting the 
i> suits of tlie survey (pp 15-97) gives 
an all-India analysis, wheie the overall 
findings an' summarised and average 
l.umbels ,nc juesenled We find here 
that ll.i Jillenomeii' -i id bonded labom 
i .in !«■ stuii'tiuallv identdieil with the 
sell, ilnled i.istcs .mil si lie,Ink'd tribes 
,'i. .89 r 1 •• i 11 nt ol tin b inded labom- 

i is I.,me hum the unde'pinrleged sec¬ 
tion, ol-1 fan),itis and -Minas' --B1 5 jtei 
1 'll! .01(1 I I'll (('ill icspeetiveK) 

(hdv 0 9 per rent (,<me horn backward 

■ isle, t'.elitiona'lv called tin Sudia 

■ i,ti 97 5 per lent ot the bonded 

labo'iieis an males and onlv 2 9 pei 
<ein an leinales' iji 17) 79 pei rent 

ol tb, bonded laboiniis licking to the 
.me-gmnp lielo.v 40 u ,iu smie the 
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laiidlouLs pivlei \vmkcrs in good physi- 
tul condition toi maximum exploitation 
of lalioui; .uni it was general! v iound 
that bonded labomeis over 40 veais 
tend to tree themselves by sedmg their 
soils mto bondage ( mleigenerational 
bondage) 

Fuithei on in the book, lnlorinatnin 
is given on the inant.il status and edu¬ 
cational lev. 1 of bonded labomeis ] 
pei (int is «'dovscd and ’0 4 per cent 
umnarned (Table 9 mentions 27 6 pei 
ci nt as unin itried) As muiIiI be ex¬ 
pected, 00-0 ( per cent ol them never 
had a chance ol getting si bool educa¬ 
tion The numbei of cliilflr ”i per batiidv 
is also given “10 0 pei cent ot the 
bondi d labourers do not have cbildien, 
70 pei rent have three or lee, - the 
aveiage being ,7 7 children" fp 10) 
From this uther nieagic data on a 
veiy special poition of India’s jxipula- 
tion, the author ihavvs the gencial ton- 
elusion tint ‘this finding de.stnivs the 
geneiallv he'd mvlh ol the Imuigeoisu* 
that the increasing population in 
India i« a stinelui.d result of the high 
number of ibddren among the poor On 
tlie other hand, we ran safeh contend 
that nothin jimiitv Jesuits fiom high 
numbei of ilnldren mu does a high 
niiinliei of fliddren result fiorri jiovertv” 
(p 10) One vvomlos linvv the author 
managed to falsify the “mvlh of the 
bouigioisn " bv interviewing 2,76(1 
(p 13) of India’s bonded poor Of these 
2.760, onlv 1 ,’0S ui" main-si, this 
meaiLS 7 4 uuriied pei,on.s pei district 
t297 distiats vveie visited) in 220 per 
state Fmthi i on the aiithoi wports 
(p 1 HI that 70 p i cent of the bonded 
labium is belong to the age-group brio" 
40 vea.s ami tli.it 20 per cent of these 
belong to agi .To ip below 2() veais 
(although no mb) m ition is given on 
bow long die.i vinmg ]ii ople aie mar- 
ik’iI) Hus means that the author's 
* unple mauds i onlams jj> ople below 
tO Tl is theiefoie not astonishing that 
onlv 1’, per rent of tlie families have 
4 to 6 children (Table 7) 

\ lo| o! tlie data given in the book 
an niteicsting We leam for example, 
that lb. avCiagi bonded labourer per 
famiK 's in 69 1 pn i ent easi’s only 
ene, m 2; per cent two and in 7.9 
per (nit threi or inoie. The mam 
n* lsoils for hemming a homli d lahouier 
are loan or land allotment but tliCre is 
also lovahv bondage The aveiage loan 
taken is Its 6 >0 but at tlie prevalent 
late ol interest “tin inasti r is a sove- 
ri ugu du Lsioti-'uaking authorilv” (p 2l). 
The mastois all ovii India, says Mails 
belong in 17 | ii i out ol the cases to 
the upper Ilmdu casti s, 15 pei rent 


to tlie backwaid castes, 15 per rent to 
the scheduled castes and 13 per cent 
to the scheduled tubes. This adds up 
to a total of 88 per cent of the masters 
and the readei is thus left m the dark 
aliout the remaining 12 per cent (p 33). 
It is a little strange that Muslims are 
left out ot this statistical information, 
though the slatewise break-up shows 
Muslims among the masters, ranging 
from 0 3 pei tent m Orissa to 13.8 per 
tent m Mahaiashtu 

Tlie statevvise statistical breakup (pp 
11-130) follows the same pattern for 
each state on the basis ot tlie questton- 
nane already mentioned These data 
together with the 41 fierjucncv tables 
(pp 134-194) which go into gieator 
detail, make up the most impoitant pait 
ot t|g lxiok Tlie incidence of Ixinrled 
labour m different districts ot a stnte 
vanes trom anything negligible to 20,000 
and above. A detailed studv. tlieie 
lore, of tlie districts, even ot a snmllei 
numbei of states, would have been mine 
useful toi lurthei investigation ol the 
subject Information about female 
txiuded lalioui is also meagre It would 
have been of interest to lie told bow 
'he master “can' tor liei afti r hei 
husband is dead” (p 20) Thoie is 
iiottimg to mdiiate whether this ‘care’ 
•■'tends to scvimI evpioitatioe during 
t'li tiletime ot tlie husband 

The ehapteis entitled “Tvpologv ol 
Bondage” and ‘ Principal Findings of 
tin Survey” aie basically summaries ol 
tin preceding ehapteis It is now fairly 
well known that politicians have finan- 


7 HE world of India compnses a 
bewildering variety of languages, reli¬ 
gions, climates and peoples. It looks 
diverse, but at the same time, there is 
an unmistakcable ‘lndianness’ about it. 
David Sopher, a noted Asianist at 
Syracuse University, has brought 
together ten essays written by him and 
a group of his former students, cover¬ 
ing a vauety of topics that deal with 
cultiii.il geography of India. 

Is India distinct? If so, in what 
sense? Bharat Bhatt surveys a wide 
variety of views on this topic and con¬ 
cludes that India is, indeed, distinct 
and must be studied and treated as such. 
He also points out that within the 
woild of India, there are distinct cul- 


i ul interest in tlie bonded laboui 
svstcen. To expect “the political elite 
which contiols the economic and poli¬ 
tical power to devise ways and means 
to enforce the Act” (p 142) is somewhat 
mireahstic Marla's own quotation 3 
given earliei in the book (p 2) is proof 
enough that no political Party will 
change the corn!it.'on unless the social 
xtmctuie it sell changes Most of the 
suggestions made by the author will 
pt ibap, merely add to the plethora of 
bureaucratic and somi-buicaiicratic in¬ 
stitutions m the countiy without any 
significant i hange m the situation. 

The book ends with two appendices 
— The Act itself and the Health and 
Nutntional Survey ol bonded labourers 
in Palamau district ol Bihar — and a 
glossary of medical terms used. 

Notes 

1 h/’U. Inly 4, 1981, r> 1137. 

2 August 22, 1981, v 1384. 

3 Fvierpt tioin a Ictlei to the Na¬ 
tional Lalioui Institute by th- 
Sccictaiy, \ I’ S C \V Association, 
Aniloli Taluk, Meilak Distiicl. 

It is not even a veai siuei yon 
stalled tin piugiaumic ol educating 
tin bonded labomers on their rights, 
and the oltieers who are assisting m 
miplcnu uting the piogranmie vveie 
tiaiislened out The iidease activi¬ 
ties wen abmptiv stopped bv the 

Oovemnieut and tin laudloub 

stalled liaiassmg the bonded 
lahoinirs We have itieiied oiu 
juoblim to the lolleetiu. Tahsildai 
Police and eth'M ai'thoi ities, hut 
nobodv luies to touch the piohleni 
ol Imndiil labour” 


tural regions as well, sometimes these 
regions being puicly in the realm of 
the mind of the people living in dif¬ 
ferent areas of the country He makes 
a good case for taking folk geography 
seriously, on the grounds that such a 
concept is strongly held by the inhabi¬ 
tants of many regions. 

The remaining essays are grouped in 
two parts, one dealing topics of all- 
India coverage and the other, regional 
and local studies Census as well as 
Muvey data, some ol them generated 
by the authors themselves, arc used in 
elucidating many of the points made. 

Michael Libbee discusses the terri¬ 
torial and spatial structure ot marri¬ 
ages in rural India, using census data 


Cultural Geography of India 

K V Nagarajan 

An Exploration of India: Geographical Perspectives on Society and 
Culture edited by David E Sopher; Cornell University Press. Ithaca 
1980. pp 334. 
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as well as personal observations. He 
finds that the personal contact network, 
and information flow through this 
network to be amazingly efficient. 
There is also much migration of 
females in the rural areas following 
marriage. Howevei, Libbee finds that 
the netwoik is somewhat strongei in 
South than in the North of India. 
Muslims are prone towards endogamy 
as are many South Indians. There are 
Mime intriguing implications in terms 
of the spread of innovations, in these 
peisuual networks anil Libbee hints 
at them, although he does not explore 
them in any detail. 

Molly Debvsingh discusses the cul¬ 
tural geography ot poultiv keeping and 
the fascinating food prejudices of 
Indians, especially attitudes towards 
chicken. She finds that in many areas 
thicken is treated as unclean as pigs, 
apparently due to their scavenging 
.utivitics and hence chicken-eaters an* 
looked down upon The pecking order 
seems to be as follows Vegetarians 
rank the highest, meat and egg eaters 
come low in the ritual ranking strue- 
luie, poik and in some cases chicken 
caters are ranked lowei and beef-eaters 
i.ink the lowest ot them all 

Two (-,.ivs deal with htriaiy 
issues Ihere i-. overall sex disparity, 
with males being more literate, 
although (hi-, is highly uneven Using 
a mcasuie ot disparity that was deve¬ 
loped bv him Sophei shows that urban 
aieas, coastal aieas, points of overseas 
coni acts, the traditional military rc- 
ci uitmcni regions and the West Coast 
and the South, in genet.ll, all have 
high lutes of hteraej. Schuth, in her 
micro-study of a Mvsorc village, also 
emphasises the economic impeiatives 
o! h'.iacy Sir finds, that it is tin 
lileiate, no matter how elementary, who 
adopt agricultural innovations This is a 
point well-worth pondenng hv econo¬ 
mic development experts, some of 
whom have atgiicd that resouices 
would be bettet spent in importing 
capital foi agiicultuidl development 
than in literacy piomotion campaigns 
H N Sharma in Ins essay on city- 
hintoiland relationships finds considei- 
able vanations in the way in which 
uiban influences take hold in the rural 
aieas. The differences between the 
rural-urban nexus is extremely sharp m 
some of India's pooiest regions, a 
finding that is not altogether surprising 
Language boundaries in India are 
sources ot perennial controversy and 
fascination Charles Bennett tackles the 
troubling question of boundaries bet¬ 
ween the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
worlds Using what he calls ‘meso- 
scales’, Bennett shows that there is a 


the diversity of languages within a 
district increases, monohnguism 
process operating over space when it 
comes to language. He finds that as 
decreases. Bihnguism itself is a func¬ 
tion of interactional demands that are 
placed on inhabitants in a given dis¬ 
trict Marathi, Oriya and Telugu are 
the three languages which find them¬ 
selves in the periphery of vast stretches 
of India. In some cases, tribal langua¬ 
ges (like Gondi, for instance) act as 
buffer zones between language groups. 
Bennett also observes that in some 
regions, like the Tclugu-Kannada border 
region, the difference is sharp Transi¬ 
tion takes place within a distance of 
fifteen miles. He attributes such a 
swift transition to a possible ecological 
boundary. This hypothesis that 
language grouping may also conespond 


to ecological niches is a new and in¬ 
triguing one. 

In the last Chapter, the editor 
attempts to consti uct cultural geogra¬ 
phical maps that describe the 
’fndianness of India He finds that 
India has ccitain ‘cote’ aieas where 
then* has been icinaikable stability in 
cultural patterns tor well over a mil- 
leniuin. He also discusses the impact 
of Islam on Indian culture and aigues 
against the myth that Muslim presence 
in Utftar Pradesh is the cause of 
illiteracy and the habit ol put dak 
among women However, his arguments 
are not clearly stated. The Brahmins 
too are widely scaltered all over India; 
hut their influence, wheiever they have 
bieii has been lai ip eater than what 

one would expect by looking at their 
numbers. 


Hospitals, Doctors and Nurses 

Kanina Ahmed 

Medical Sociology in an Indian Selling by R Vcnkatratnam. Macmillan 
Company, 1979; pp 273, Rs 20 (paperback) 


THIS Ixiok is a doctoial disseitation 
published in a supposedly revised form 
The focus of the sliulv is on the Tamil 
Nadu hospitals and then functioning 
units, the doctors and muses It seeks 
to find out. aecniding to the authoi, (1) 
dnc-tuis’ and muses’ roles in the hospital 
m trims' of their piesenption, (2) the 
lole expectation and actual role perkum- 
anec of then own roles and oi each 
other t‘\) lole satisl.u lion and/or dis- 
.sati.daction in teiin.s of the difleience 
between lole expectation, and (4) the 
soeiologual fnith.x that emerge from an 
analysis ot the role plav of dot tins and 
muses in a hoixutal 

The authoi has applied the outdated 
model of struetinal-funetionaliMii to 
study the two hospitals and tin lole ot 
the doetois and nuises. Thus too has 
been done m aveiv mechanical fashion 
Tlie .stiuetuial-iimelioiial appiojch made 
a majm contribution at a particulai 
period of tune, and within a spci ifie 
.-onal context, to th< development of 
sociology as a science Its theoretical 
.significance can mils lie undei.stood m 
a historical persiicct.vc However, of 
kite its utility lur studying the con- 
tempoiarv changing societies has been 
questioned In fact, other models suited 
to studying the dynamics oi social reality 
have been applied and the lunctiona, 
modet has almost been discarded. 

The point that is sought to be made 
is that models are relevant at a parti- 
mlar time and in specific contexts. This 


is uioii tine ol lunctioualisin than of 
am othei model, Tlieieloie a mecha¬ 
nical application of tin modi 1 ] lenders 
tins whole ji udeiiue rxemse futile 
Soi lologv is expected to contribute to 
the understanding of the ,oi nil pheno¬ 
mena under stmlv Thercloie, a rc- 
seanhei ought to us. these models with 
lautinn and care I'lifoitunately, this is 
not the i,ise with the pp'sent stmlv 

Tin authoi lightly i Lou, that tins is 
one ol I In- fiist li .' stmlus in 1 medic.li 
sin lologv in India I’uioitunately, ffns 
I- the oolv i laim that lie i ,ui justifiably 
make The studs (ails to make anv 
•heoietical contiilmfion in to advance 
oui mult islanding of the functioning of 
hospitals as social institutions It seems 
the whole exeiciso was undertaken to fit 
the icalitv into the model and to prove 
dial this could hi dime 7 hi utility 
and iclevaiue oi the slruelinal-fiinr- 
tinnal model to die subject luis been 
taken as given 

Those looking foi data on the social 
harkgimmd oi doctor, and muses can 
find soinpihuu' 1o chew, on In ie, ixcept 
that the basis of these data .lie not al¬ 
ways eleai Tht qiiestionn.no anil the 
othei instruments used m data col¬ 
lection aie i iinstoeuims by their 
ahsenci So ait the hihlingiaphy and 
the index Surely, a reputed publisher 
like Macmillan could have done a bettn 
job of ending, even li they could not 
he mote discriminating in the selection 
ot the vv.nh (or Publication 
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Transferability of Raiyati Holdings in Bihar 

A Long Journey, 1793-1950 

D C Wadhwss 


Among tin• major olrstaeh .s to iit'iicultunil det cloprnent is tlic de.feeiii e agianan sti mime or 
institution:;! Iiumctroik ol a grit altwnl ptodut tion The common atticism about the land reforms- pro¬ 
gramme m the < ountn / is that legislation has been far shotl ol the policy declarations and the imple 
mentation has been noichen nan eien that a atered don n legislation The state of Bihar is considered 
to he the wot si in this respect both in legislation and implementation. 

It is pro)iosid to present in brief , in a series of six pajtets the salient features of all the legisla¬ 
tion inidettaken in tins taspect in Itiliar since the infrodiu lion of the permanent settlement in fo- 

dati and bring out unions laeiiuai , built into the huts, ami other impediments ronsuleied to be 
responsibh for their non implementation. An effort u dl Ik made to trace back the violation ol the lam 
stage by stage so that by piecing together the diffennt stages a broad outline of the hue. both histori¬ 
cally and analyticalfy, is obtained . 

7 o begin i nth, an atrempt has been made in this pope: {the fast of the proposed six) t,i iciwio 

the legislation leganhng the tumsferabdity of raiyati holdings horn I7 ( ) n , to I Hit I The subsequent 

),apcrs mil deal tilth the transferability of uiiyah holdings in Chain Magptn [Bihar), rents of raiyati 
holdings, machinery for the settlement of revenue matters, status of temails and the reund-of-rights 


’I in. On11 < i 

HNIIKF under the i.in-atwaii sy-aem 
where the iaiv.it> (rvotM won 
invested with piun.iiv irghts ot 
piopricHnship with unrestricted 
tights In ti instci 'In ii holdings 11 ] 
the raiyats unde th- rammdari sv-- 
lem, which was intioduced in Bihar in 
1971 [2], had to start their careers js 
ictiunls-at-will and therefore did not 
have anv such rights m then lands 
It is admitted on all hands that this 
was one of the main reason, lor then 
not bune able to get the necessaiy 
finances lot making impimoments in 
agricultuic or wherever funds were 
available then reluctance to invest in 
anv ague .literal irnpuiv emei.ls The 
object of this paper is to trace back 
the cve'h turn of rhe law on ihc sub¬ 
let!, loth historically and analytically, 
fiom the .imoducnon m the pcmia- 
nent settler,v nt in 17 91 through I ( *M- 
I9<S when such tighls we,e conferred 
upon them to lulu when the raiyats 
in liih.n bet.unc the evict tounler- 
p.uts c'l tin l.iivot, in the raiyatwari 
anas in the count! c 

T icm 179 1 to 187R the iiuhn of 
raiyat, in bihai in the tespeil were 
'Co'.erne I by the Bengal Rcvulai unis f*| 
In 18"9 vu passed Act 10 of 1899 [4) 
trcplartcl bv Act 8 ol 1869 [9|] which 
regulated the transferability ol iiiiiiaii 
i belongin'’ to the raivats) holdings m 
fhhat upto 1889 in which year wa-, 
passed Act 8 of 1889 |6| from the 
provision, of which the i.uyats in 


Bihar, except ihc Chota Nagpur 
Hi ision f71 and the dotiiet of Santhal 
P.m.anas |8|, have been deiivinu then 
ii'lhts to traiefei linn holdings nice 
then till today 

'Ihc ptesent Stale of Bihai was a 
pait of the Picxidency of Bengal till 
March 11 1912. On April 1, 1912, 

int tenitories now comprised in this 
stall and the then Onxsa Division of 
the Pioxicleniy of Bengal were 
■•ep.ii ated from that Presidency and 
foiined into a sep.nate piovince calhd 
the Pio'inet ot Ihhai and Orissa. On 
Ami l, |u?6, the Orissa Division was 
sep.iijted hum the Piovince of Bihar 
and Oiiss.i and together with certain 
ten Hones of the- Province of the 
Central Provinces and the Presidency 
ot Madias constituted into a separate 
pice nice known as the Province of 
Oiis.su Aftei the separation of the 
Ousj Division fmm the Province of 
Jhhai and Orissa, the Piovince of 
lhhur and Onssa was lenamed as the 
Piovince ot Bihar On January 26, 
19"'(), I he Piovince of Bihar was 
■ cell signaled as the State of Bihar [9], 

As recalls the settlement of 
drpuie-. in revenue matters in Bihai, 
th highest court of appeal in the 
country foi such matters was the 
Be ru\il Satin Piu-aiu Adalat [10] from 
1795 |li] to 1862 [12] and the 

c’cluiita High Court from 1862 [11] 
h 1916. Though the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa was constituted in 
l l M2, ,i sepaiate High Couit, known 


,e the Pallia High i mill, loi dial 
pic'cince was i slabli hed .mi leb, ii.pv 
22 1916 II4| 

t 1 sol i, 1 uni I 1 I t i ri s 
As legate!-, the ti.inslci.ibilu v of 
raiyati holdings undci die Bengal 
Regulations, clause 7 ol section 19 id 
Regulation 7 of 1799 [19] described ■' 
leas.-holder oi othci t.mai (tenant) 
as having a right to occur,mev only 
so long as he paid cc'itain inrl >i a 
rent detetminable on certain pniuip!e> 
according to local iatc oi usages, 
without any tight <d piopeity oi 
transltiablc possession. But undei the 
provisions oi Regulation 4 of 1791 !16| 
which embodied rules ot irocedure 
applicable to civil suits, a decree- 
holder could, i»ima fain, in execution 
of a decree [17] foi money against a 
raiyat. lew the luclginenl debt l>v 
public sale by auction of a sufficient 
portion or the whole of the land, 
houses and all othei effects, eithei 
real or personal, belonging to the 
raiy.it I ride section 7) The rules of 
procedure applicable to civil suits' 
were subsequently modified by 
Regulation 26 ol 1814 118]. But the 
provision contained in section 7 ol 
Regulation 4 of 1791 was left un¬ 
affected by clause 7 of section 19 of 
Regulation 26 of 1814 which provided 
that the court, after causing the 
purport of the petition for execution 
to be compared with the decree 
contained in the original tccord of 
the suit, should proceed to execute 
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ihe same in confiimify with the 
provisions which were then in torcc, 
Though Regulation 7 ol 1799 was 
framed not with a \ iew to defining 
ihe rights of ’aiyats of vanous degrees 
but only to piovidc iides so as to 
enable the landlord*- t/amindars 119] 
and renurt-holdeis 120J) to le.dise 
then rents with punctuality, still the 
use of the esptessioiis mentioned 
above cieated j doubt and suggested 
the question whethei a rjjyat was 
■without a right ol piopenyor tiansfei- 
able posse,sion' absolutely or only in 
lelation to his landloul who could 
lri.it the def,tubing tenancy itsell as 
lotfeiled by a bieaeh of the condition 
loi due pauncnl t>l lent, no maltei 
whtt might he in actual possession, 
mere was an indued ieb rente to 
l.ansteiabihu nf rumuti holdings in 
section >1 rtf Rt eulalmn II ,u 
1822 |2I| which ,ri.nttil tlial .i t.nyat 
pmsce.ing a p.in-dciable tu heieclitaty 
i "i-t ol occupaiuv could Lonti M the 
lie llies 1 o! demand ol enh.ineeiiient o| 
’em by ihe puuhasei of an estate at 
linhlie sale I Ills pei h ips slinw* IIi 11 
!>■'c no'hi ha>. In en ■.um >ai\al. 
a ho c >'.M li,ni id ill u, holding by 
ar lull i* ..lie 

llu . i. iif i ,■ .in i,. 1 pi oneiii.lv ein* i.l 
■ u ihe ■ ti'ijec I i,' tin tia'isfeijhilitv 
ol 'c.i/iit lioldi.U'. a.tiei lie mti i 
’iid'i.i of tne p' ri'ii.inenl setilemcu, 
i- fiitil.iiii.l ii ( < >i‘.tmihini \i. bOO, 

a,in .1 jc. 1 ' 11 IS! I. I'S'icel be the 

»I *n. .*i ,s,ii.i /> Adul.it [22| 

>!.■ e .1 a le ! I that the lights and 
iii!e icsts ol a .aieai (■; ■ < I nueht be 
*old in 'a!it "'ll ..ii ol a ni'iriee eleciee, 
poMclid li." landloul did not object 
to the nu asme Ihe scope and etleci 
ol tin- CiH'si uciion was esplained by 
the lie lea! ,S udut Pi want \dalut in 
’iinutc which \‘ .■ iccivded on 

neccmbei ■ IS I' ii a lel-'enei be 
the e.'./i. i ■ 1,/a/at ol the 

Noiih-Wc eiii P'oeniccs [2lj The 
( ', I 'I.., d th," til" phlaM bights 

aid line e ..w.s puipoily employed, 

covuoymg ill." th, lights and mteiests 
of a ideal cu.dd t'c sold without 
delcimining of what tin e consisted, a 
question which could he piopeilv 
disposed ol only he ugulai suit in 

the eieil comp The (ouit thus lelt 

anv ca.e in wln.h the cpiesln n might 
ansi to di pen.I up'ui ilia ceulence 
adduced in suppoil of eilhci the 
assertion m the deni.I c" cue existence 
of such salcab'e right, and mteiests 

It may be pointed out that the 
aboec-mentioncd Constmction ot 18*4 
was not a ansual cspiession ot opinion 
by the Bengal Sodur Pi warn Adulnf, 


but wa, a delibciati determination 
upon a question of law in the peijorm- 
anee of a statutoty dulv imposed on 
the judges Regulation 11 of 17 U 3 124] 
embodied tides lor the codification 
and constmction of the Regul'tions. 
Regulation 10 ol 179h 121] was iramecl 
leu rhe guidance of rhe courts in 
cases of a difference of opinion on 
the meaning and construction of rhe 
Regulations. Section 2 ot this Regul¬ 
ation authorised distiiet and city 
judges and magistrates to stab objec¬ 
tions of precepts of the punincial 
couits or iouiis ol circuit, it they 
consideied such pi coopts to be 
contiary to, or unwarranted by, the 
Reeulatioii It the proMiicial courts, 
or the cimil, of uicuit, m icply lcs 
the objections confirmed the fu t pre- 
o pt m whole or in part, the distuci 
oi city judge or magistrate was bound 
to comply with the inquisition Bui 
tile dislriel m the cily judge or magts- 
liatc was at liberty to request a 
reference to the Sudar Piwam oi 
Ailulut accoichng as the case 
111 question ielated l<> ihe nyil oi 
criminal dcpaitment Section 5 nest 
pio\idl'd that on such nfcuiui. the 
dole ruination ol the Sen hi> Pnriim oi 
\' uiihit A ua'iil was to be held final 
and coi.clus've In peifonnancc of 
the impoitant duly ihu- imposed on 
ihe sadui couits, ihe judges, fioni 
lime to time, issued (onsti uctions 
which weie held final and ciinclii.sue 
be .d| snlKiiilinali .emus Thi hi-t 

"f those ( onsti uctions was issued on 
May !, 1798. and so far as the ltifiv- 
ni'tmn could be collected, ihe hot (No 
1 111l on July 19 JS-17 

The Construction issued in 18M, 
icteiic'd to aboce, wa- tie.,led ns 
good law in a sdsc decided by a l nil 
Bench of the Bengal .'.itUei Diuaii. 
'.dii/, ; in I8’5 [2f.| In that case, 
the tiaiis'eiee ot a l.uc " ued to 
ic'ct'vci po.sess'on ol a holding holt I 
firm the landloul and thus tame in 
uuesimn the powei t't a taivat lo 
tiansfei The landloul contended that 
such sale withoul his permission was 
not good The pumarv mint otc- 
itiled ill cibjection and ilftie d thi 
sun Lit towel appellate mint con 
limn d ill" dec tee On second appeal 
lo tile Sutlai Pnruiit \dulut, the 
tjucstion was raised whethei a i.nv.it 
could se 1 ! his holding lo a ihiul p.nlv 
withc'ui the peimission of fin Lind- 
loul On bchall of the tiansferec ol 
the holding, reliance was placed upon 
Construction No 890 d.ned |uh 11. 
1811 'Ilia Si'dtn Pi mw i At lulut 
obsetyed that the case befoie them 


was tin.; -I a pntate puichasei, while 
ibc l oi" i i uclion u'lalc'd to the case 
oi a t'lirchasci ai an esecution sale, 
mil thou pom" d out that the Con¬ 
struction pnu ided that the permission 
oi the landloul 1 , iht 'ale o! the hold¬ 
ing in execution ol ciet’iec must be 
obtained. The Mi im Ptwatii Adalai 
accordingly held I hat the claim of ‘he 
transferee to possession without pt i - 
mission ol the landloid w.u incalul 
It was said theie by I he Xui un Pm mu 
A tilth:! that a purchaser Bought as he 
thought something, the pmuiple 
mroat omptoi stuctb, applied, and n 
was for him to look to the ceUainty 
of getting a tonsideiatarn lor his pa' 

< hasv money The paitv yshom lie h..d 
'uteeeik'd had no equivalent t<> ofTn. 
he had meiely a light id occupancy 
so long as he paid hi. rent, failing lo 
do so etlhej Irom in.ihility m tiom 
unwillingness the posses'-tnn lemiti'd 
lo the piopnetoi ilandloul), tie- tor 
I uic i between him and his uuyat 
being no longer in (rice 

file combined cllect of the Con- 
stiuclion of 1844 and the decision ol 
I8V>, thus, w is thal 'In holding id ■ 
uuy.it could be o'd in ixitution of 
, nioiicy-deci e ".tilled llu Lad 
bad did tu-t obicit to th" .’tid a 

piuale alienalioii thcuot l» the 'jiy.il 
was iiiyahd against 'he landloul ( 
made without Ins peimi •,'■"! Til" '<■ 
stiaint on 1 hi raivat aeainst the ahtiia 
lion of hn land, whethei y.ili'p- 
i.u y or unoluntaiy was olniu, b, 
meant to be lot ii'c benefit of L.s 
landloid. and the usiiiction l nilcl lie 
ii'noyixl by h.s issent or lo, acquis 
ctiiLt' m the transfer The theoiy that 
such a usliamt migli' be imposed 
t.a the benefit of lie lauat himself, to 
; ioied Imn against In. ow n mipoui 
din.e had not yet Imn j)io]i. miiile cl 
!l will be mstiuitne lo note hen 
'hat in anolhet case decided by the 
Bengal Sudur Purmii Adult: in 18'ih 

|27| the holdings c'f ihe i neats weie 
itcilaied lo hi pcimissi'i ones thal 
i., held at the pleasi . _■ of me land- 
louls II the status of a '.mat tindcu 
ill. Bengal Reeulatioii- Vi (hit o'" a 
lenanl-al-wiB, i( i ..t'yiois thal hi 

could uni ha\ e g i a"' tiansleiablc 
inrei.nl in the I md b.ld I" 'nm and 
that n what ihe Ben'al Sm Piwtim 
\dtda! pitin..nm oil An' was all tho-i 
eh visions ol the Bt'in’iil .'"S fo I hit mi' 
Lillie/ pul lh' i .n.il unit, r 
ft nets 

9 ! \ I' c f)"t> M CIS 1 MCI It 

Aci 1" of 18 >9 lot ihe in t lime 

(letuii'd lilt prose t. pi I' e n I". ol 
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raiyats, Section 6 of this Act enacted 
that every raiyat who had cultivated 
or held land for a period of twelve 
years acquired a right of occupancy in 
the land so cultivated or held by hint 
so long as he paid the rent payable 
on account of the same. This section 
concluded with the proviso that the 
holding of the father oi olher person 
from whom a laiyat inherited was to 
be deemed to be the holding ot the 
idiyat within the meaning of that 
section. Section 21 enacted that an 
occupancy raiyat could not be ejected 
cveept for arrears of lent and othei- 
wise than in execution of a decree oi 
oidei of a couit Thus this Act 
deprived the landlords of their right 
to tuni out raiyats who under the 
old laws were tenants-at-will, liable 
io ejectment at their caprice if they 
did not come to terms There was 
no mention of the rights of raivats 
who hud not occupied for twelve 
years and under-iaiyats of raiyats 
holding rights of occupancy and there¬ 
fore they continued to remain at the 
mercy of their landlords. 

Though Act 10 of 1819 made the 
light of occupancy, while in the pro¬ 
cess of giowth. transmissible by in¬ 
heritance. it did not contain an ex¬ 
haustive enumetation of the incidents 
of tenancy and stated nothing about 
the transferability ot run/ati holdings 
The rules enunciated by the Bengal 
Sailor Dtwam AJahi before the pas¬ 
sing of Act 10 ol 18 >9 as to the in¬ 
voluntary alienation, in 1811 anil as 
to the voluniaiy a'letialioiis in 1811 
dill not appear to have been coirtio- 
veiled in any recorded decision 
According to those rules the consent 
of the landlord for the pansier ot a 
holding by a laiyat was necessary. 
But that was the law befoic the enact¬ 
ment of Act 10 of 1819 when rai- 
yafs did not have any piescriptive 
righl ot occupancy and were more 
oi less tenants-al-vvill Mtei \et 10 
of 1819 was hi ought into force, a 
question arose as to whethei a hold¬ 
ing, not originally Uansfeiable with¬ 
out the consent of the landlouf, could 
be transferred after the laiyat had 
acquued statutory light ol occupancy 
in it. In a cusi decided bv the Cal- 
cutta High Court in 1864 it was held 
[28J that a light of occupancy, not ter¬ 
minable except on the laches of the 
holder, was a perpetual lease the 
ho'dcr of which could not be elected 
hi long as he paid a fan and equitable 
rent and therefore was tiansfcrable 
The Full Bench ol the Calcutta 
He'll Couit ovri lull'd the above- 


mentioned decision in a case decided 
by it m 1867 [29], In that case, the 
occupancy raiyat transferred his hold¬ 
ing without the consent of his land¬ 
lord, The landlord sued the raiyat 
for ariears of enhanced rent. The 
trnnsleiee jntcrvem d The Distnct 
Judge decreed the claim against the 
original raiyat The raiyat appealed 
and contended that he had divested 
himself of all liability for rent by the 
transfer ol his holding. The Division 
Bench referred the following point 
foi the decision of a Full Bench ■ 
whether a holding, not originally 
tiansferable without (he consent of 
the landlord, became so because the 
raiyat had obtained a prescriptive 
light of occupancy in it. The Full 
Bench answered the question in the 
negative. It was obseived thete by 
the Full Bench that theie was nothing 
in section 6 of the Act which showed 
that it was the intention of the legis- 
l.ituie to alter the natuie of a hold¬ 
ing anti to convert a non-transferable 
holding inlo j transferable one merely 
because a raiyat who held if foi 
twelve years had thereby gained a 
right ot occupancy The Chief Justice 
also added an expiession of his doubt, 
whethei a right of occupancy actually 
gamed under section 6 was necessarily 
heritable, which doubt does not, 

however, appeal to have been shared 
by the other four judges who wen- 
sitting with him 

In some olher cav s it was held 
| 10->2j and presumed |>3] bv the 
Calcutta High Couit that the consent 
of the landloul was not necessaiy to 
lender a ir.insfei valid if it was 
established that the transfer had ihe 
sanction of a custom. Thus the 

holdings of oCLup.n'vy raiyats weic 
act transferable save by custom [14- 
>6], In the absence of custom no 
occupancy raiyat could transfet his 
ho'ding without the consent of the 
lamlloid [137, 13b] 

When an ociupancy raiyat who 
held a holding not transferable with¬ 
out the consent of the landlord trans¬ 
ferred that holding without such 
necessary consenl, such transfer was 
incomplete and a nullity foi one of 
the e'ements requited lo make that 

complete, and without which the 

title was defectivi, vva.x wanting. As 
against the landlord, therefore, the 
purchaser had no rights [16-17, 39], 
He could not require the landlord to 
take n nt fiom him: nor, if the land¬ 
lord had a right of entry, could he 
resist him in the exercise of that 
light [ 10-47], 


Though as against the landlord the 
pui chaser had no right in such trans¬ 
actions, the transfer itself was not a' 
viod transaction and was binding bet¬ 
ween the contracting parties, namely 
the transferor and the tiansferec, and 
nil persons claiming through them, and 
that it was voidable only at tho option 
of the landlord or his representative 
in inteiest. This view was founded 
on the doctrine of estoppel which was 
clearly recognised in a number of cases 
[18-39, 41-42] decided by the Calcutta 
High Court where it was held that the 
raiyat certainly could not himself re¬ 
cover it (the holding) from the strangei 
to whom he had transfeired it for valu¬ 
able consideration because he was 
hound by his act of transfer [ 41 ], 

As regards tile lights of a transferee 
wheie till landlord had consented to 
the transfer of the holding of an 
occupancy raiyat from one i,ny.it to 
another, it was held [44] by the Cal 
cotta High Court in 1866 that tile pos¬ 
session of the transferor and the 
trjnxfoiee weie to be considered to 
be continuous and the tight of occup¬ 
ancy to date lmm (he time of the 
tost bidder. But subsequently the 
same High Court held in 1871 [41] 

and 1872 [46] that oven if the landloul 
ci nsented to the tiansfei, the trans¬ 
feree merely acquued a new holding 
oil thi same terms as the original 
tenancy was he Id. and he was not 
entitled lo make nr ms right of 
otcupaniv hv addin'-' the time during 
which his piedeci'ssoi held that The 
tiansterce, thciefoic was supjnued In 
-land or fall acini ding to the period 
ot his occupation He did not derive 
any light tiom thv_ < cndoi whose land 
ho had pui chased. In a lull Bench 
case decided mi 1874 it was again held 
[ 42] by the Calcutta High Court that 
the possession of the trail.fetee could 
not be added to the possession ol ti am¬ 
ici or. In that case the suit was instituted 
by a purchaser of an e-tate at a sale 
for arrears of Government revenue. 
The purchaser sought to eject the 
defendant who claimed to be a trans¬ 
feree ol the holding of an occupancy 
raiyat. His purchase of the holding 
of an occupancy raiyat had been 
recognised by the then landlord who 
had accepted him as his tenant. 
On behalf of the plaintiff, who 
had purchased the estate, it was 
aigued that as the defendant had not 
himself been in occupation for twelve 
years, he had not acquired the status 
of an occupancy raiyat under section 
6 of Act 8 of 1869 which had by 
then replaced section 6 of Act 10 of 
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1859. The question thus, was, whether 
■ the possession of the transferee could 
i, be added to the possession of the 
transferor who at the date of the 
transfer had not acquited a right of 
occupancy. The answer to the ques¬ 
tion depended solely on the terms of 
section 6 of Act 8 of 1869, On the 
interpretation of that section it was 
ruled there that the right of occupancy 
could be enjoyed only by the person 
who actually cultivated or held the 
land and paid rent and had done so 
for a period of continuous twelve 
years; in other woids, the section 
secured to a raiy.it who had cultivated 
or held for twelve years a continuance 
of his cultivation or holding so long 
as ho paid the rent. In support of 
this construction reliance was placed 
upon the pun iso at the end of the 
section by which the holding of the 
person, from whom the raiyal inherit¬ 
ed, was deemed the holding ol the 
ijiyat, indicating tint except in that 
particular case, the holding must be 
entirely by the peison who claimed 
the right. 

There wne expulsions in the judg¬ 
ment of the Chief Justice, in the 
above-mentioned case, to the effect 
that a laivat having a right of occu- 
paney had a light not being one which 
could be transferred to some othei 
person, a light to he enjoyed only by 
the person who held or cultivated or 
paid the rent and had done so for a 
period of twelve years and not a right 
which he might, having acquired it, 
transfei or make use of as a subject 
ot property. Similar observation was 
made by another judge of the Bench 
v no thought that the right of occu¬ 
pancy was rather ot the nature of a 
personal piivilege than a substantive 
pi oprictary right. When a taiyat sold 
his holding, his right of occupancy 
ceased. As Act 10 of 1859 or Act 8 
of 1869 were consideied to have im¬ 
posed a restriction upon the propriet¬ 
ary right of a landlord and as the 
question of transferability was raised 
by the landlord, the Court emphasised 
that a raiyat could not claim under 
those Acts, against his landlord, any¬ 
thing more than the words clearly 
gave to him; it was held that there 
were no words of so doubtful a 
meaning that it was necessary for the 
Court to consider whether it would 
be just or equitable that the raiyat 
should have the power to transfer. 

Upon an examination of the facts 
of all the decisions on the question 
of transferability of holdings of occup¬ 
ancy raiyais, it was seen that whenever 


the question was laised, the validity 
of the transfer was challenged only 
by the landlord or a person claiming 
thiough or under him. This is not 
suiprising. Although upto 1859 the 
rights of the raiyats had been recognis¬ 
ed by the courts, still they wc.e not 
clearly defined or indeed held to exist 
in the terms expressed by Act 10 of 
1859, which made the status of an 
occupancy raiyat a little moic certain 
and less precaiious than what n was 
under the Bengal Regulations, Thus, 
the only person concerned in the 
transfer of a laiyal's holding was 
naturally the landloid and the law 
clearly stated that a transaction came 
into effect only if his consent had 
been obtained. 

It was held [47J by the Privy Coun¬ 
cil also that under the provisions of 
Act 10 of 1859 a nghi of occupancy 
could not be tiansfeired Thus what 
was understood to be the law in this 
iexpect as admimstcied by the Bengal 
Siidar Diivam Adalat helote the enact¬ 
ment of Act 10 of 1859 was apparent¬ 
ly also taken to be the law under that 
Act which maintained the status quo 

FmiRS l.oosi-Nm 

Act 8 of 1885 divided the laiyats 
into oerupanev raiyats, non-occupancy 
raiyats and undei-raiyats Every person 
who for a period ol twelve years had 
continuously held as a raiyat land in 
any village, either himself or through 
mheiilancf, became, on the- expiry ot 
that period, a settled laiyat of that 
village [nicfc section 2U|li] wiih a right 
of occupancy in all the lands for the 
tnne being held by him as a raiyat in 
that village (i tide section 21). Section 
5 protected an occupancy raiyat fmm 
ejectment from his holding by his 
landlord except on certain guiunds 
mentipned rherem. Section 89 provid 
ed that even in cases where eviction 
was allowed, a landlord could not 
evict the occupancy idiyat without 
obtaining a decree fiom a competent 
court for that purpose 

Section 11 provided that a tenure- 
holder could transfer his holding like 
any other immovable property. Section 
18 enacted that a raiyat holding at 
a rent, or a rate of rent, fixed in 
perpetuity was subject to the same 
provisions with respect to the transfer 
of his holding as the holder of a 
permanent tenure. This means that 
even he could transfer his holding 
Ircely. Section 26 dealt with the 
question of devolution of occupancy 
right on the death of the raiyat and 
provided that if a raiyat died intestate 


in respect of a right ot occupancy, 
that right shall, subject to any other 
custom to the contrary, descend in 
the same manner as other immovable 
property. 

The non-occupancy miyats, who 
were left without any right at all 
under Act 10 of 1859, could be 
ejected under this Act only on one 
or more of the grounds mentioned in 
section 44 and not othei wise The 
lights of under-raiyats were not mi n- 
tioned in Act 10 of 1859. Though 
their rights were mentioned in Act 8 
of 1885 they failed to get substantial 
benefits from thi piovisions of this 
Act. Under the piovisions of section 
85 they could get written leases of 
land upto a maximum period of nine 
yeats and they could be ejected on 
the expiry of those leases. If they 
held land otherwise than under written 
leases, they were lendered liable to 
eviction at the end of an agii.ulluial 
year following the year m which a 
notice to quit had been seived upon 
them by their landlords (vide section 
49) Illustration (2) of section 183 
piovidcd that they could acquire right 
of occupancy by custom or usage, if 
any. 

As regards the undei-raiyats and non- 
oLctipancv taijats, not to speak of 
transferability of then holdings, there 
was nothing in Act 8 of 1885 irom 
which even heieditability of then 
holdings could be established without 
any doubt 

To begin with the undcr-iaiyats, 
the question whether the interest of 
an un,dcr-raiyat in his holding passed 
at his death to his heir or legal 
representative or not, it was held bv 
the Calcutta High Court in 1894 that 
the light of an under-raiyat in his 
holding was not heritable [48] No 
reasons, however, were given foi this 
conclusion. The result of this ruling 
was that if the death ot an under- 
laiyat took place before the season for 
leaping the crops, his hens lost not 
only the land, but also the fruits of 
then ancestors labour, as the tenancy 
of an mulcT-iaiyat was held to termi¬ 
nate on his death This was clearly 
most unreasonable. In 1904, however, 
it was held [49] by the Full Bench of 
the Calcutta High Couit that nrespee- 
live of custom or local usage [he 
heir ot an under-raiyat under an 
annual lease was entitled on the death 
of the under-raiyat to lemain m 
possession of the land until the end 
of the then agricultural year, for the 
purpose, if the land had been sublet, 
of realising the rent, which migtit 
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an rue liming the year. or if nol 
sublet, for the ptm-ose of t'-nding. and 
gathenng in the crops 

tlhe tuition i2t "I sect.on 181 of 
Act 8 of 1 8X5 provided that an under- 
unynt could ai’qinic a ugh; ol oc¬ 
cupancy in lit-, holding be custom cu 
usage, it Mich a custom <u usage 
, uslc-d As leg.iii'.s lit" horcditabilitv 
of occupancy lights .iiquitccf In the 
untlc ‘1 -rr.iyats in then holdings, it was 
aigued in a ca-o, decided bv the Patna 
High t ourt m 1910 150’. that because 
tht ri^ht of mciipancy raijat in 
his holding passed on to the heirs ot 
that raiyat, an under ratyat who had 
acoutred the light of occupancy m his 
holding was deemed to have acquired 
a hrntab'c- right similar to that ot an 
occupancy ii'iyat Hut it was held by 
th<‘ Conti that m the case ot an 
occupancy nuyat who accjlined the 
light ot occi'pancv in His holding 
under a siatute. hered'tability was a 
right which had been attached by 
legislation to his tenure, as it was 
only by the operation ol lit. local 
custom that an undor-iaivat could 
acquire a right ot occupancy tn his 
holding, in orcei to ascertain what 
were the incidents attaching to that 
light of occupancy, it was necessary 
to ascertain what was the local custom 
on the point 'Ihus the question of 
whether an illicit r-iaiyat who acquired 
an occupancv tight in his holding 
acquired also the rights ol .m oc¬ 
cupancv raiyat as defined bv Act 8 ol 
188") depended, according to decision 
of the Court entnelv on local custom 
This argumen 1 was accepted by the 
Patna High Couit in a case decided 
bv it m 19TI |51] also. 

iNe.vt. legal ding the hereditability of 
the holding ol i non-occupanev raivat, 
it was held bv the Calcutta High 
C out! in a case decided by it m 
JK96 |52J that the right of a n.m- 
occup. ncy laivat (who did not ho’d 
under anv express engagement) in his 
holding was not heniahle The argu 
ment adopted in rhat case was that, 
because the legislature by section 26 
of Act 8 of !88 r > had expresslv enach d 
that the holding of an occupancy 
raivat was heritable, subject to the 
existence of any custom to the con- 
ttary, ami the Act was silent in this 
respect .is icgards the holding of a 
non-occupant y raiyat. the inference 
bv implication was vciy .stiong that 
the ftameis ol the Act intended that 
heredilahihty sliou'd not be an inci¬ 
dent of th. holding of the latter 

But section 2(>il) indicated that the 
holding of a non-occupancy raiyat was 


hetitable, and that sections 79, 82 and 
clauses (c) and to of section 160 of 
the Act seemed to support the same 
view. Section 20. which defined a 
settled idivat, ptovulcd in sub-section 
( '■) in almost identical words the 
piovi.o of section 6 of Ait 10 of 
18'9. that lor the purpose of acquir- 
uig tin- status of a settled miyat a 
person shall be deemed to have held 
as a laiyat any land held as a taiyat 
by the pi rson whose heir he was. It 
is to be observed that the pet son 
referied to in this clause was a non¬ 
occupancy i.ny.it until he became a 
settled raiyat This section appears to 
be almost decisive and shows that the 
hereditability ol a non-oic upanev 
ran.it in his holding followed from it 
as it shows that the tenancy of the 
Jim of a i.iiyat (the term thi re inputt¬ 
ed a non-oi'iup.incy i,myall was not a 
new tenancy so thar ll a non oicupancy 
taiyat died leaving an heir who 
occupied the land, the Ialtet could 
iount the peiiod of occupation of 
his piedecessoi in computing tile 
period of twelve vears necessai■ to 
"blj.ii the light ot occupancy. 

Section 79 gave to a non-occupancv 
raiyat the right ol making improve¬ 
ments ithat is const!luting, maintain¬ 
ing and repairing a well fm the 
n rigation of his holding, with all 
uoiks incidental thereto, and to cioct 
a suitable dwelling-house for himself 
and his family 1 in his holding and 
section 82 t milled him to it-ce.ve 
compensation for improvements made 
by him or bv his piedecessoi tn in¬ 
terest, in the event of his being 
, (acted fmm his holding, thereby 
again imphing that the tight ot a 
n, >p-nu upanev raiyat in his holding 
w ", beiliable, Moieovei, section 82 
ol Ait 8 of I88 r i seems to have been 
drawn fiom similar provisions in the 
Acuculturaf Holdings (Fngland) Act 
of 188s (-*6 and 47 Viet, f" 61) The 
gem ral pnnciple tecognised hv that 
Act was one confernng upon the 
tenant the right, on quitting his hold¬ 
ing, to obtain from his landlord com¬ 
pensation tor improvements of a 
.peedied kind. The word tenant as 
defined in that Act included his ex¬ 
ec utoi.x, admimstiators and assigns, 
uc 'section 82 of Act 8 ot 1885 in- 
‘ ludcd the case of a non-occupancy 
uiyat and made the right to compen¬ 
sation heritable The implication fiom 
section 82 nad with the correspond¬ 
ing provisions m the Agricultural 
Holdings i England) Act of 1881 seems 
to be irresistible that hcieditability 
was a necessary incident of the intei- 


e->ts ot a non-occupancy raiyat in his 
ho'cling. 

Section 160 (cl included the holding 
ol a non-occupancy raiyat, whereon 
dwelling houses or other permanent 
buddings had been erected, or perma 
pent gardens, plantations, tanks and 
canals had been made, among the 
protected interests ol a i.uyat in cases 
ot sales for at tears under decrees 
Section 160 (el also included among 
protected interests of raiuts the right 
ot a non-octi.Purify raiyat to hold 
foi live years at a reni fixed under 
section 16 by a couit or under section 
101 by a rev enue olhcer 

It sei ms th.ii in enacting these 
provisions ol the !nw wlmh conferred 
considerable benefit'- upon the rion- 
ociiipuiiil i.uv.its, the Ivgislaruie in- 
leiiiled to r, ivrm " the status of a 
non occupancy t.ov.it as higtiei than 
tliat ol a men- tenant-il-vvill or an 
unilei -iaiv.it and att.u h to tits holding 
tin imi'h nl ot hi n ilitaln'itv When 
■id now lodging oi i oufei ring these 
light. Hie legist,.Iu..■ it appeals, did 
n it nitecul that ll,. \ sli.mill hi xl!li¬ 
st n \, dependent in iv v on tile hit of 
the i.iix it, and h hi to tn. I,. I to 
the lien .n ivpie i. t.n,> _■ ot that 
laivat on bis il> .i*ti la the absence 
ol a heritable ngla, the ethoi lights 
e.nifei ted bv the An would have been 
shorn ol much ol then value and 
might indeed be delusive. 

The < all ut ta lledi (mill, however, 
was ot the opinion thu subsection 
■ It ot section 2(1 milv showed (hat 
where the hen ol , non-oteupancy 
raivat was allowed to hold on the 
holding he muld tack the period ot 
his own occupation of that holding (o 
that ot his piedcces-m to make up 
tile pound of twelve years necessaty 
foi the acquisition of rile status ol 
a settled raivat and con .cqiiently right 
ol occupancy As regards the othei 
piovisions ol the Act lefetred to 
above the (limit ohseivi-1 that the 
utmost that could lie inferred from 
ihtm was that some ol the rights 
possessed by a non-oci ppancy raivat, 
such ns his right to c'aini compen¬ 
sation for lmpunements, m to remain 
in occupation of land ip certain taxes, 
might he claimable by he, hen. 

This intci pretation ol the law upon 
thi stmt teims might have caused 
hardship in some cases. Section 79 
of Act 8 of 1885 actually encouraged 
a non-occupancy raiyat to elect n 
suitable dwelling house on his hold¬ 
ing (or the occupation ol himself and 
his family, also to sink wells and effect 
other improvements on his land. Each 
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of these involved heavy outlay on the 
part of the person who made them. 
If ejected during his life time he could 
recover compensation from his land- 
loid (section 82), but the moment Be 
died, tf his holding was not heritable, 
the benefit of, and the money sunk 
In, those improvements was lost to 
his hens who seemed liable to eject¬ 
ment from the land and dwelling- 
house at the pleasuie of the landlord. 

Suppose a tenancy was created by 
a registered lease foi mm ye.us and 
the raiyaf died after a year He might 
have paid heavy salami | 3?|, If the 
tenancy was not heritable, all that 
money of the laiyat was lost Then, 
the law might also have woiked hard¬ 
ly in the case of under-rai'Mts Section 
8") piovided that a sub-lease given 
hv a taiyaf shall not be valid against 
his landlord unless registered, and that 
a sub-lease sha’I not be admitted to 
rcui.stiation if it purported to create a 
teim exceeding nine years. This seems 
to imply, though it was nowhere ex¬ 
pressly provided, that a sub-lease, it 
registered for a term not exceeding 
nine years, was valid against the 
raiyat’s landlord, whethei he had given 
his consent to it or not Hut if the 
sub-lease was executed by a non- 
occupancy raiyat, whose holding w-ax 
not heritable, that would ceitainly bo 
tendered void by his death; for a 
pel son could not assign an interest 
in land exceeding that which he him- 
sell possessed and d his lights xveic 
determined by his death, then so must 
also be the lights of his sub-lessee, 
though apparently protected by a least 
executed and legistered with the 
sanction ol the law. 

The non-hmcditabihty of non- 
oocupjnty taiyats' holdings might 
have caused loss to the landlords as 
well It had been held (54] that the 
holdings ol occupancy rinyats being 
hentable the heirs of occupancy 
laiyats were liable for the rent of 
their predecessors’ lands, whether they 
occupied them or not. But if non¬ 
occupancy raiyats holdings were not 
heritable, their heirs who did not 
enter on occupation, could not be 
held liable by the landlords foi the 
rents of those lands, and the land¬ 
lords might have consequently lost 
money. 

Thus, there was enough justification 
for the view that the holding of a non¬ 
occupancy raiyat was heritable. 
From the provisions of section 20(1) 
of Act 8 of 1885 it appears that the 
old law had gone no- further; for the 
'thfer .holdipg of the , father qr 


other person from whom a raiyat 
inherits shall be deemed to be the 
holding of the raiyat within the 
meaning of this section’ which occur¬ 
red in section 6 of Act 10 of 1859 
coi responded with this section. If 
this passage did not recognise the 
hereditability of the holdings of 
raiyats it is difficult to understand 
what it meant, or with what object it 
was inserted. The suggestion offered 
by the judges of the Calcutta High 
Court in the case decided by them in 
1890, in dealing with conexponding pas¬ 
sage in section 20(4) of Act 8 of 1885 
that it meant that if the landlord 
allowed the heir of a raiyat to lemam 
in possession of the holding after the 
death of bis father or othei ascendant 
then alone he could reap the benefit 
of that provision in tht law, seems to 
be misconceived because there was no 
reference to the consent of the land¬ 
lord in the passage. It is difficult to 
understand what there was for the 
heir of a raiyat to inherit if if was not 
the holding. Beyond his land, his hut. 
and the crops in the land, a raiyat 
hatf nothing but a few' articles of 
clothing and a few cooking utensils to 
leave to his heir. 

The soundness of this decision of 
1896, was, how evet, questioned by the 
judges in the reference to the Full 
Bench in 1904, where a contrary view 
was indicated. Doubt was also thrown 
on the correctness of this decision in 
the reference to the Full Bench m 
1907, [55( where the refeinng judges 
were inclined to the view that the 
case decided in 1896 had not been 
correctly decided. When the case 
c.ime to be hoard by the Full Bench 
thcie was divergence of opinion 
among the judges and the point was 
left undecided, as no conclusive ans¬ 
wer was given It was held that the 
right of a non-occupancy raiyat in his 
holding had not been made heritable 
by Act 8 of 1885, but if such right 
was heritable at the time of the pas¬ 
sing of that Act it had not been taken 
away by it. In 1909 it was again 
observed [56] that the state of autho¬ 
rities on the question whether the 
light of a non-occupancy raiyat m hfs 
holding was hentable or not was not 
satisfactory, it was the inconclusive 
result of the decision of the Full 
Bench of the Calcutta High Court in 
1907 that necessitated another re¬ 
ference to another Full Bench of that 
Court in 1914 with the question 
whether the right -of a non-occupancy 
raiyat in hts holding was heritable, 
tfep inswer to which was given by the 


• i ’ 

Full Bench in the affiimarive [57], 
overruling the decision of 1896. The 
Patna High Court also accepted this 
ruling in a case dccidid by it in 
1917 [58], 

Coming to the question of trans- 
lerabi’ity of the holdings of occupancy 
raiyats. Act 8 of 18R">, though it ex- 
piessly ptovided for hereditability ot 
the holdings of occupancy iai»ats 
(section 26), contained no pooisions 
as to then transfeialnlitj as m the 
case of permanent tenure-holders 
(section 11) and raivats holding at 
fixed rates I section 18) except that it 
incidentally tef ried to the subject in 
clause td) of sub-section (1) of sec¬ 
tion 178 saying that a contiact bet¬ 
ween a landlord and an occupancy 
raiyat could not take away the tight 
ol an occupancy raiyat to transfer his 
holding according to the local custom 
or usage, and in .section 184 read 
with its illustration (1) containing 
sufficient indication that the holding 
of an occupancy raiyat could be 
transferred by custom or usage being 
not inconsistent with or expiessly or 
bv implication modified or abolished 
by the provisions of that Act and in 
section 71 providing the liability of 
ti.msfeior and transferee jointly to 
the landlord fot arrears of renl after 
the transfer when an occupancy 
laiyat had tran-feind his holding 
without the consent of the land¬ 
lord. There was also a reference to 
the transferability of the ho'ding of a 
an occupancy raiyat in section 63 
which enacted that an occupancy 
raiyat fc-as nor liable to ejectment for 
airears ol rent, but his holding was 
liable to sale in execution o) a de¬ 
cree for the uni iheieot and the rent 
was to be the first charge on the 
holding. 

If speculation weie pcimissible, it 
might, with some p’ausibilitv, be sug¬ 
gested that the legislauue expiessly 
dealt with the question of heiedit- 
nbility, as a doubt had been expicssed 
on the point by the Chief Justice ol 
th< Calcutta High Con;t m 18n7 and 
did not think it equally necessary to 
deal with the question ol transfer- 
ability, as the ridings ot the Bengal 
Sadar Duram AJulat in 1844 and 
1855 had apparently nevei been called 
in question If the legislature had 
thought fit to make the holding of an 
o-cupancy raiyat transferable, there 
was nothing to potent it fiom doing 
so when al> the case- cited carltei had 
dec uled that it vv.es not transferable. 
This could be intcipreted that the 
legislature did not intend that the 
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ho'ding of an occupancy raiyat should 
be made transferable Again, by allow¬ 
ing only the landlords to sell the 
holdings of their occupancy raiyats 
for the realisation of their rents and 
not allowing the raiyats themselves to 
transfer them, the hgisljture had 
dearly created an anomalous situa¬ 
tion It is wondered if this anomaly 
was intentionally created. It might 
well be that the legislature had 
thought it desirable not to make the 
holdings of occupancy raiyats liable to 
be centered for arreais of rent, as 
thej were under the old law and, as 
a compensation to the landlords, it 
was enacted that a landlord could 
bring the holding of an occupancy 
raivat to sale lor the satisfaction ol 
any decree for arrears of rent due 
thereon; and yet the legislatuie might 
have thought it undesirable to make 
the holdings of occupancy lanats fiee- 
ly tiansferable by the occupancy 
raiyats, or at the instance of their 
creditors, apprehending that the effect 
of such free transferability would, in 
many instances he to place the hold¬ 
ings of the occupancy laiyats in the 
possession of moneylenders, and to 
p'ace the raiyats themselves at their 
merev. On the other hand, it might 
also be suggested with equal, if not 
greater< plausibility that the legisla¬ 
ture dealt with the simpler question 
of hereditability and left alone the 
more complex problem of transfer- 
ubibtv It was out of xtirh scanty 
references in sections 6^. 178 and 181, 
supplemented by the rulings under Ac ^ 
10 of 1859, that the huge body of 
ease law on the subject sprang up. 

As Act 8 of 188 r ' had expressly de¬ 
clared the ho’dings of tenure-holders 
and laiyats holding at fixed rents or 
rates of rents as transferable and re¬ 
mained silent on the question of 
trjnsfeiabdity of the holdings of oc¬ 
cupancy nuyats, the Calcutta High 
Court interpreted [59] this omission 
as a clear indication (hat the legisla¬ 
ture did not inti nJ to make the 
holdings of occupancy laiyats trans¬ 
ferable evidently relying on the 
maxim '•i/mcw/d mum rsl exclusu- 
ulten’ts. It fuither observed that if 
the holdings of occupancy raiyats 
weie transferable under the law as it 
-food befoic the passing of Act 8 of 
188 , \ they would continue to be 
transferable as there was nothing in 
the Act to the contrary. If on the 
other hand if they were not trans¬ 
ferable bi’foie Act 8 of 1885 came 
into existence, then, they were pot 
rendeietf transferable by that rnact- 


ment, and the old law in this respect 
continued. 

The law as undeisLood before Act 8 
of 1885 came into operation and for 
nearly a dozen years after that was 
flint in the event of a tiansfer. 
vnluntaiv <» involuntary, of an oc¬ 
cupancy holding, where no custom 
or legal usage for its transfera- 
lnhty existed. the landlord was 
the only peison entitled to dis¬ 
pute the validity of the transfer, if 
it had been effected without his 
consent previously taken -or assent 
subsequently obtained. The tiansfer 
of an occupancy holding in accordance 
with custom or local usage was 
valid even without the consent of 
the landlord [60] This view held the 
field upto 1897 In that year, in a 
case decided by the Calcutta High 
Court, [59] it was. however, con¬ 
tended by an occupancy raiyat whose 
holding had been sold in execution 
of a decree for money, that the sale 
was invalid and had not Operated to 
pass anv nth to the purchaser at the 
execution sale even though the land¬ 
lord had recognised the purchaser. 
This contention pi evaded and the 
pioposition was enunciated for the 
hrst time that in the absence of a 
custom or local usage to the contiaiy 
the holding of an occupancy raiyat 
was not saleab’e at the instance of 
the occupancy raiyat or of any credi¬ 
tor of his other than his landlord 
m eking to obtain satisfaction of his 
decree foi arreais of rent The above- 
mentioned decision of the Calcutta 
High Court excluded the case of a 
landlord seeking to sell in execution 
of a money-decree because section 65 
of Act 8 of 1885 had clearly made 
the holding of an occupancy raiyat 
saleable at the instance of the land¬ 
lord in execution of a decree for rent. 
7he Court came to the conclusion 
that ordinarily the only persons inter¬ 
ested in impugning the validity of the 
tinnsler of the ho'ding of an occupancy 
taiyat were the occupancy raiyat and 
the l.mdloid. and that though no 
difficulty could arise in the way of 
the tiansfer being given effect to. 
where, in the event of a voluntary 
alienation In the laijat, the transleree 
was accepted by the landlord, the 
position was wholly diffeient where 
ihe tiansfer had been effected by 
compulsory sale at the instance of a 
creditor of the raiyat. 

Thus according to this decision a 
landlord could, in satisfaction of his 
decree foi arrears of rent, sell the 
holding of an occupancy raiyat but a 


creditor of the occupancy raiyat could 
sell that even with the- consent of the 
land’ord. But uplo that time there 
had been no decision to the effect 
that the holding of an occupancy 
ran at could not be transferred in ex¬ 
ecution wheie the landlord was a 
consenting party, This was in reality 
a departure from the law administer¬ 
ed for over sixty years according to 
which the transfei of the holding of 
an occupancy raiyat. whether volunt- 
aiy or involuntary, could not be made 
ellective except with the consent of 
the landlord. A number of subsequent 
decisions ]61-66[ followed and deve¬ 
loped in a modified form the rule en¬ 
unciated m the above-mentioned de¬ 
cision of 1897 and specified the 
cucumstanees under which a raiyat 
could impeach the validity of an ex¬ 
ecution sale even after it had taken 
place. In one of such cases it was 
held [67] by the- Calcutta High Court 
that it was open to the raiyat in 
occupation of even a portion of the 
holding, that is, the co-xhaier of the 
vendoi, to question the validity of 
the transfer. 

However, the current did not always 
flow in the same direction as is indi¬ 
cated by anothei set of decisions of 
the Calcutta High Court. These cases 
upheld the duel tine that an auction 
sale of the ho'ding of an occupancy 
raiyat in execution of a money-decree 
held with the consent of the landlord 
was valid apaii fiom the question oi 
customs [681 and it the auction pur¬ 
chaser had tjken a settlement lioin 
the landlord, iheie was no question id 
custom [69) Thus even where thete 
was a custom, the volition of the 
iandloid was a gieat element [70] be¬ 
cause m the c ase of n landloicl's 
consent the question of custom did 
not arise (71-771 These decisions 
seem to implv that theie was nothing 
in the \ct to indicate that the 
legislature intended to impose a dis¬ 
ability on the involuntary transfers 
of holdings of occupancy laiyats with 
a view to pioteiting the helpless culti¬ 
vators fiom rapacious moneylenders, 
as contended by the advocates of non- 
tuinsteiability of raiyati holdings, a 
policy which actuated the framers 
of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
Act [74], 

As regards the locus standi of the 
purchaser of the holding of an oc¬ 
cupancy raiyat against that raiyat, it 
was held [59, 75-77] that a person who 
purchased without the landlord’s con¬ 
sent a portion or the whole of the 
folding of an occupancy n»iyatj 
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no custom or local usage of transfer¬ 
ability of that holding existed, did 
not acquire any interest m that hold¬ 
ing because the occupancy raiyat had 
no saleable interest in the holding. On 
the other hand, however, it was held 
01 seemed to have been held by 
necessary implication that the pur¬ 
chaser of the holding of an occupancy 
ldiyat where theie was no custom, or 
local usage of transfetabiUty of that 
holding, acquired a good title against 
lus vendor, am) peisons claiming 
through him [78-82], and it was fur- 
thur held [81] that a transfer of a 
portion of the holding ot an oc- 
pancj raiyat, where no custom or 
local usage of transfeiability of that 
holding existed, did not entitle the 
landlord to i e-enter on the portion so 
tianslei red. In view of these authori¬ 
ties, though they were not expressly 
lefened to, it wa, held [84) follow¬ 
ing three othei cases [85-87), that a 
pm chaser ot u poition of the holding 
of an occupancy kiij it, even where 
then* was no custom or Jocjl usage in 
lavoin of it* tianslerability, acquired 
the nghls ot the tiansferor. 

Upon an examination oi the posi¬ 
tion when an occupancy i.uc.it effect¬ 
ed .i voluntaty iransler ot his holding 
lo* value by way of sale it was re¬ 
vealed that the decisions in such 
cases wen* held valid on the applica¬ 
tion ol what was ciescubed sometimes 
as the pi maple of estoppel, sometimes 
as the pnnciple that the transferor 
was bound by his act oi could not 
ileioeab* hum Ins act on the giound 
ol equity, justice and good consci¬ 
ence l'hus in a case decided by the 
I'j'o'Ua High Couit m 1898 it was 
ivpii.sslv held [7d[ that when an 
Occupancy raivat had tiansfcrred his 
holding on the repicsentation that he 
had a tiansicrable inteiest therein, he 
could not, on principles of equity and 
good conscience, he permitted to 
pmve against the tiansferee who had 
paid consideiation foi the transler, 
that he had no transferable interest to 
convey. It may be pointed out that 
this principle was also followed by 
the Calcutta High Court in similar 
cases decided undei the provisions of 
Act 10 of 1859 [38-39, 41-42]. Oh the 
other hand, the decisions in cases of 
involuntary sales, where the raiyats 
with knowledge had omitted or failed 
to object to the transfer, were based 
on the doctrine of acquiescence or 
waiver. There were manifest difficul¬ 
ties in the application of all such 
doctrines, because if the right of oc- 
cupanejf wiut a purely ‘personal right’ 


or ‘personal privilege’, it is not easy 
to appreciate how it could in fact be 
made transferable by invoking the 
aid of the one or other of those prin¬ 
ciples of law. It is difficult to see how 
those doctrines could apply so as to 
validate a transfer in a case where, 
ex-lii/pothcu, theie was nothing that 
could be tiansferred. If .1 was a per¬ 
sonal right the application ol the 
doctrine of estoppel jnd waiver was 
inconsistent with the nature of that 
light and that if it was an inteiest in 
land the application of those principles 
was superfluous. 

Thus theie was a considctablc con¬ 
flict of judicial opinion on the follow¬ 
ing pomts; Fnstly, whether a right of 
occupancy, in the absence of a custom 
m local usage for its transferability, 
was a right that was merely personal 
to the raiyat and as such could not 
be tiansferred at all, or was a right 
the transfer of which was valid 
against all peisons other than the 
landlord, so that no one except the 
landlord could take exception to the 
validity of the purchaser's title. 15e- 
foie Act 8 ot 1885 was passed, it was 
*eltled by a Full Bench of the Cal¬ 
cutta High Coui l in 1874 [42) that 
a light of occupancy was a right that 
was petsonal to the raiyat and could 
not be transferred except with the 
consent of the landlord Subsequent 
to the passing of Act 8 of 1885, the 
Calcutta High Court came to the same 
conclusion [59], after a consideration 
ot the provisions ot that Act. 

Secondly, whether a raiyat was 
entitled to raise objection on the 
giound of non-transferability ol his 
ho'ding or not As regaids voluntary 
1 musters ol their holdings by the 
laiyats it was held, both under Act 
10 ol 1859 [18-39. 4I-42| and Act 8 
of 1885, [78-82] that if a raiyat had 
bound fumself up by a voluntary 
transfer, he could not, on the ground 
of estoppel loose the fetters he had 
put upon himself In case of involunt¬ 
ary transfeis, howevei, it was held 
178] that an occupancy taryat whose 
holding had been sold in execution of 
a money-decree could himself raise 
the question that the holding was not 
tiansfcrable in a suit by the purchaser 
for possession of the holding This 
case was followed, in a number ot 
cases |61-66] wheic such a question 
was i nisei 1 by the miyat, with this 
qualification that if the raiyat was 
aware of the execution proceedings 
and having had opportunity of object- 
, mg did not object, lie was precluded 
from raising the question subsequently. 


Lastly, whether a pci son who with¬ 
out the lundloiU's consent purchased 
liom an occupancy raiyat the whole 
or a portion of his holding, where no 
custom oi local usage ol transfeiabi- 
lity existed, obtained any light in the 
holding. Accoiding to one opinion, 
wheie the holding of an occupancy 
laiyat, in the absence oi a custom or 
local usage loi its tianslerability, was 
sold in execution of a money-decree, 
the purchaser acquiied nothing by his 
purchase as the occupancy raiyat had 
no saleable interest in the holding 
[59 73-77) A diHcrent view liad been 
taken in other cases, namely, what- 
evei might be the precise nature of 
the laiyat’s inteiest which was pur¬ 
chased, it had a market value and 
the tiansfei was capable of being re¬ 
cognised by the landlord, and that the 
purchasei was entitled to be piotecl- 
ed in the tnjoyment of his purchase 
against all the world except possibly 
the landlord of th* vendoi [78-87], 
oi in othei words, as obseived in one 
ol those cases [82], the transfer of an 
occupancy holding was not a void 
tunsuction, and was voidable only at 
the option of the landlord. 

II the view that the transfer of 
the holding ot an occupancy raiyat 
was valid against all persons except¬ 
ing the landlord was coricct, it is 
difficult to see how the raiyat himself, 
whose holding had been sold at an 
execution sale, could question the 
validity of the puichasei's title. or 
why the vability of the tiansfer 
should depend upon lecognition by 
the land'oid in cases where the land- 
loid did Tint impugn the transfei. II 
on the other hand, the holdings of 
occupancy laivats weit* not tiansfera- 
ble ,0 all. there did not seem to be 
any reason why occupancy raiyats in 
possession of the land, could not ques¬ 
tion the validity of the tiansteix, oi 
why the puichasei should acquire a 
i ight ol occupancy by the consent of 
the landloid although he could by 
vutue ol ftesh settlement become a 
non occupancy laiyat. 

A lull bench of the Calcutta High 
Couit in 1914 solved to some extent 
the above-mentioned questions when 
it held 1 88] that in tiunsleis, oi value, 
of holdings of occupancy i.uyats, 
ap.u t liom custom oi local usage, thi 
ttansfei was operative, (aI against the 
laiyat, where tt was made voluntanly, 
oi wheie it was made involuntauly 
and the uuyat with knowledge had 
laded oi omitted to have the sale set 
aside; lb) against the landloid in all 
cases in which it was opeiative against 
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the iaiyat, provided he (the landlord) 
had given his previous 01 subsequent 
consent, and (t) against all other per¬ 
sons wheie i) was operative against 
the laival. Thus, the Pull Bench laid 
down the pioposition that in cases of 
volunt.tr> tiuusteis of holdings of 
occupancy raijats the title passed fiom 
the trdnsferoi to the tiansferee al¬ 
though the validity of the transfer was 
liable to be questioned by the land- 
loid if he was not a paity to the 
tian.action As regards involuntary 
transfer-,, it (the Tull Bench) held that 
a sdlc, in execution of a money-de¬ 
cree, of the holding of an occupancy 
iaiyat, in the absence of a custom 01 
local usag" for its transleiabihtj, was 
valid and effectual against the iaiyat 
if it tthe sale) was held with the 
consent ot the landlotd and I he tenant 
had omitted to get the sale set aside 
In other words, the Pull Bench deci¬ 
sion by implication held that an oc¬ 
cupancy iaiyat was entitled to have a 
sale of his holding in execution of a 
morn y-deci ee set aside aftei it had 
taken place, and that the holding 
could not be sold in execution ol a 
money-decree wheie the raiyat object¬ 
ed to the sale beloie it took place 
The holding ol an occupancy raiyai, 
Iheirhue, was taken to be piopertv 
and that as such primarily tiansfeiable 
though with reference to the landlord 
it was sub/i et to the doctrine of con¬ 
sult [SHJ. Then wen two moie cases 
I VO 91], subsequent to the decision ol 
the 1 ull Bench, in which, as required 
by the rules of the Couit, the proposi¬ 
tion enunciated in the Pull Bench de¬ 
cision was applied. 

In unoihei case decided by the Cal¬ 
cutta High Court in I9lft {V2) it was 
held that the holding of an occupancy 
luivnt, in the absence of a custom ot 
local usage tor its transferability 
could not be sold in execution of a 
decree for money obtained against 
the ocupancy iaiyat. when that raiyat 
objected, i veil d all the landlouls gave 
then consent to the sale. It was clear¬ 
ly laid down in two other cases |95- 
<I1J that as an occupancy raiyat could 
not confer a title upon the purchaser 
without the consent of the landlord, 
so the landloid alone by his own ret 
and withoul the concurrence of the 
occupancy raiyat could not eieate a 
title in the put chaser. This implied 
that the holding ol an occupancy rai¬ 
yat, wh< re no custom or local usage 
of its tiansfcrability existed, cruld 
not be tiansferred unless both the 
landloid and the raiyat consented. The 
latm di'ciJendi in those cases was 


that the two must concur in order 
that the transfer might be valid. It 
was held that if the occupancy raiyats 
as a body desued a conversion of the 
peisonal nature of their right and the 
landlords acquiesced m that, the 
transfer could take place. There had 
to be mutuality in the transaction. 
All these decisions of the Calcutta 
High Court considerably loosened the 
fetteis put upon the raiyats by the 
earliei decisions of that Court. 

Lonc. Jump 

The Patna High Court, in its first 
pronouncement on the subject, held 
1 yT) m 19)ft that a decree-holder, not 
being lie latidloid ot the holding, 
could not, against the will ot an 
occupancy iaiyat and without exptess 
consent of the landlord, cause a por¬ 
tion of the raiyat s holding to be sold 
in execution of a money-decree, theie 
being no custom or local usage of 
transterability In other words, an oc- 
cupanty iaiy.il, for whose holding 
theie was no custom oi locdl usage 
of tianolerabdity, could object to the 
sale of a pot turn of his holding in 
execution of a simple money -decree 
against him. 

In 1°17. U was held [9ft] by the 
Patna High Couit that even a 
wiU'cn-anna [97] (sole) Idndloul could 
not, in execution of a money-di srec, 
sell the holding of his occupancy 
iaiyat if the raiyat objected unless 
the holding was tiansfeiable by cus¬ 
tom oi local usage. The view taken in 
thi'i case was a logical deduction fiom 
the tu'c recognised m a case decided 
bv the Calcutta High Court in l‘M6 
[92], as deiiviible tiom the proposi¬ 
tions enunciated by ihc hull Bench of 
the Calcutta High Court in a case de¬ 
cided by it in 1914 |8H], which, again, 
had substantially adopted (he pnnu 
pie laid down in a case decided by 
that Court in 1897 [59], Thereafter 
a'so n was consistently held [98-99] 
bv the Patna High Court (hat an oc¬ 
cupancy iaiyat, in a village where no 
custom or local usage of transferability 
without the consent of the landlord 
existed, could object to the sale of his 
holding in execution of a money- 
decree obtained by a creditor who 
was not his landloid. As mentioned 
earlier, these decisions of the Patna 
High Couit were admittedly based on 
the decision of the Full Bench of the 
Calcutta High Court pronounced in 
1914 [88] But in the meantime a Spe¬ 
cial Bench of the Calcutta High Court 
had considerably modified in J920 the 


rule laid down in the decision of the 
Full Bench of 1914 [88], It (the Spe- 
cidl Bench) had unanimously held 
[100] that the case of 1897 was wrong¬ 
ly decided and overruled that and 
subsequent decisions based upon that 
and almost settled all points m con¬ 
troversy with regard to the right of 
an occupancy raiyat to transfer his 
holding Upto that time the question 
in contiuversy was as to whether the 
light o) jn occupancy raiyat in his 
holding, in the absence of a custom 
or local usage in favoui of its trans- 
leiabi'uy. was a peisonal light or an 
interest in land. If it wax a personal 
i'ghl it could no 1 be tiansferred under 
the law and, therefore, there could 
not be any question of the estoppel 
but xtrangdy enough it was in the 
cases in which it was held that the 
light ol an occupancy iaiyat in his 
holding was not much distinguishable 
horn a pi rsonal right that the doctrine 
ot estoppel was employed The Special 
Bench hi Id that in principle theie was 
no diffcience between the case of a 
voluntary sale made bv an occupancy 
raiyat and .in invuluntaiy sale held 
by the coiut, if in each case the sale 
was consented to by the landlord and 
ihereliue an occupancy iaiyat could 
not object to the sale ol Ins holding, 
even wheie there was no custom or 
local usage of transfeiabilily, in exe¬ 
cution of a monev-dec-ree obtained by 
a cieihtoi not bung the landloid if 
th- landloid had consented to it, H 
funhei observed that even a sole 
landloid of an occupancy raiyat was 
competent to sell, in cv cution of a 
money-deuce against the taiy.it, his 
holding, whether the holding was or 
was not franslriable by custom oi 
local usage. This meant that the right 
of an occtijiancy raiyat in his holding, 
even wheie no custom or local usage 
bn its tiansicrability existed, wax an 
interest oi right in land and the ap¬ 
plication of the doctrines of estoppel 
and waivet was inconsistent with the 
nature of that right and therefoie wax 
superfluous. 

So, according to the Special Bench 
decision of the Calcutta High Court 
an occupancy raiyat could not object 
to the sale, voluntary or involuntary, 
of his holding if the landlord had 
agieed to it. But according to the 
decisions of the Patna High Court 
[95-96, 98-99], based as they were on 
the decision of the Full Bench of the 
Calcutta High Court [88], the occu¬ 
pancy raiyats could object. As cases of 
this nature were always coming be¬ 
fore the Patna High Court, it was do- 
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cided, in view of the decision of the 
Special Bench of the Calcutta High 
Court in 1920 [1001, to get this ques¬ 
tion settled by the Full Bench of the 
Patna High Court which overruled in 
1922 [101] the cases decided by that 
Couit in 1916 [91] 1917 [961 and 

1921 [98-99] and iollowing the Spe¬ 
cial Bench decision of the Calcutta 
High Court 1100] negatived the appli¬ 
cation of the principles of estoppel 
and waivei to transfers by an occup¬ 
ancy taiyat and held that the light 
of an occupancy raiyat in his holding 
was an interest in land and carried 
with m al' the incidents of an im¬ 
movable piopeity Thus it followed that 
a sale of the holding of an occupancy 
r.iiyat. wheie no custom oi local usage 
foi its tianslerability existed, in exe¬ 
cution of a money-decree was valid 
against the taivat even in the absence 
of a landlord’s consent iriespective of 
whether the decree-holder was the 

landlord or a straneer because the 

light of an occupancy raiyat in his 
holding being an inteiest in land and 
not nitielv u petsonal light was, as 
such, saleable in execution as any 

uthei property of the latyal for which 
he had disposing power. This decision 
of the Patna High Court was really 

a long jump fiom the position held by 
it (tin Patna High Court) as well as 
the Calcutta High Count till then in 
this itiansfciability ) icspecl 

rnriRs Rl MOV Fll 

In 1914, the long standing dispute 
ovei the much vexed question of tians- 
fcrability of holdings of oitupancy 
rai"its was solved. Iheie wcie fifteen 
new sections, namely 2n-A to 26-0. 
dealing with fhat question, added 
[102] to Act 8 of 188 r >, which brought 
this matter till then left to be settled 
on the principle of consuctudo loci 
ist olncrrunda, undo the cxpiess 
provisions of that Act Section 26A 
declared that an occupancy raiyat 
sha'l have the power to transfer his 
holding or any port'on theieof. toge¬ 
ther with the right ol occupancy 
therein, by sale, exchange, gift or will 
subject to the consent of the lanuloni. 
Section 26D provided for the payment 
of a fixed rate of salami (called land¬ 
lord’s transfer fee), eight per cent of 
the consideration money, at the time 
of transfer. In 1938, section 26A was 
replaced by a new section 26A [103] 
which declared that the consent of the 
landlords was not necessary for any 
transfer and bequest of holdings of 
occupancy raiyats and that' all such 
transfers were binding upon the land¬ 


lords. At the same time section 26D 
was repealed [104] and therefore the 
transfer fee srood abolished. The legal 
effect of the recognition of transfer 
was that the tunsferce acquired the 
status of outgoing occupancy raiyat 
and became his successor in interest. 
Thus the uncertainty as to the trans¬ 
ferability of the holdings of occupancy 
raivats, which had been one of the 
most fruitful souices of litigation was 
set at rest by the legislature. 

The confusion which had pervaded 
the discussion of this question can be 
attributed in a large measure to the 
ambiguity involved in the statement 
that a lamat holding was not trans- 
feiable except by custom or local 
usage This implied three alternatives 
In the first place, it was maintained 
that a iim/ati holding was absolutely 
inalienable hs its natuic This view 
was possibly maintained towjids (he 
close of the eighteen 1 h eentuiv, but 
had jppjienrl.v lew, if any, champions 
after that [105] In the second place, 
the expression signified that the ttans- 
fei of a rawati holding, whether 
voluntary or involuntaiv, could not be 
made effective except with the con- 
-sent of the landlord. This was the 
view maintained from 1834 to 1897. 
In the third place, the expression 
signified that a ruviati holding could 
not be tiansferied unless both the 
landlord and the raiyat consented. 
This was the view put loiwuul for the 
first time in 1897 mentioned above 
and pi evaded upto 1938 when the 
nimati holding was expressly made 
tiansferalile mulei the Bihar Tenancy’ 
(Amendment) Act 1938, without the 
consent of the landlord which com¬ 
pletely removed the fetters put upon 
the occupancy raivat till then in this 
respect. 

’DtsitNviioN Rnxcitcn 

In 1947, very important changes 
were made in the law with icspect to 
the acquisition of light of occupancy 
by the non-occupancy taiyals By Act 
23 of 1947 [1061, d new section, 21 A. 
was inserted in Act 8 of 1885, which 
enacted that cveiy person, irrespective 
of whether he was a settled raivat of 
a village or not, that is, whethei he 
had held the land for twelve vears oi 
not, shall have a light of occupancv in 
all land for the time being held bv 
him as a raivat in that village "This 
raised the status of all non-occupancy 
raiyats to that of occupancy laiyats. 
Thus the status of all occupancy 
raiyats in Bihar was brought at par 
with the status of the landholders in 


the raivatwan ateas of the countiy 
with the exception that the land¬ 
holders in the raiyitwari aieas held 
their lands from the Goveinment 
while the occupancv raivats in Bihai 
held then lands fiom the ’/amindars 
and tenure-holdeis. 

The occupancv rui'alx of Biha, 
reached then destination m 195(1 when 
they became the exact counteipirtx of 
the landholders ol the raivatwan 
areas of the country when all the 
intei medial v lights in Bihar were 
abolished bt Ait 30 of 1950 and the 
occupancy laiyats wete declared to 
hold then lands directly from the 
Goveinment [107] Similarly, with the 
abolition cil the /amind.iii s stem m 
Bihar in 1950, all ex.inlermediaiies 
tformer zamindars m ptopnetois and 
tenure-holders ol estates) also became 
the occupancv raivats under the State 
with tespetl to all then lands used foi 
agncultuial or hoiticuitui.il purposes 
which weic m their kha\ (direct) 
possession including then private 
lands (a) let out under a lea->e for a 
teini of vears or under a lease from 
year to year, (b) used for agricultural 
or horticultural purpotes and held in 
the direct possession of a tempoian 
lessee of an estate or tenuie, and (c) 
used for agricultural or horticultural 
purposes forming the subjeit-mntter of 
subsisting moi (gages on the ledemption 
of which the intei media’us were 
entitled to recover possession theieol 
[108]. 

Iv RkIKOSiPKI 

In retjo.spect, the occupancv iaivat 
in Bihai, no doubt, became the 
owneis ol their holdings but there 
tame into being among them a ver> 
big class of absentee lanau, owning 
very large holdings, who could lie said 
to represent the old absentee land¬ 
lords, with the result that the cultiva¬ 
ting tenants, known as under lanats 
icommotilv known as bahiidarr or 
•dim eei uppers) loi whom this oc¬ 
cupancy light with unrestneted light 
to tianxler was intends!, still ’emain- 
ed as tenants-at-will 1109] and con¬ 
sequently formidable dciem-mx in the 
way of improving agiKultuie Dr- 
jure even ini undei -iaivat could 
acquire a right ot otcupani v, thouch 
he had no powei to ttansfc his hold¬ 
ing. dc facto it was impossible foi 
him to attain that status because there 
were no record-of-i edits [ 1101 to 
enable him to teach that stage. No 
wonder, the State of Bihar continued 
to be one of the pootest. baekwatd and 
feudal regions in the country 
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Seeondlv, this studv ol the trans¬ 
ferability of raiyati holdings in llihai 
reveals that the Courts have been 
slowly, but sin eh, changing their own 
interpolation of the ..ante j rovisions 
of law with the pas ,.ige of lime in the 
course of hundted \ej-s (from 1814 to 
1134) The continuous departure b\ 
the Couits fiom then earlier judicial 
pronouncements proves that ihe life of 
law is not logic, but exponent e fill!, 
and the departure was piobabh due to 
a change in economic conditions, 
though nowhet c mentioned, which 
had brought into pionnncnce pi"- 
b'ems that did not previously call for 
solution 

Abbreviations of hue reports used 
m this paper 

Ad and H Reports of Cases in the 
Couit of King's bench and Queen’s 
Bench by John Lcycester Adolphus 
and Thomas Flowei Fibs, 12 volu¬ 
mes, 1814-1842. 

A I R Pat All India Repoitei, 
Patna Section. 

C L I Calcutta Law Journal 

C \V N Calcutta Weekly Notes 

I C Indian Cases 
I I R Cal - Indian law Reports. 

Calcutta Series. 

T I R Pat - Indian law- Reports. 

Patna Senes. 

I R H R The Law Reports, Eng- 
ligh and Irish Appeal Cases and 
C'aims of Peeiage, The tlousi of 
Lords, by Chailes Claik, 7 \olumes, 

1866-1873 

Pat I f Patna I.aw Journal 
S D A R Ren - Sad.ir Diwam Adalat 
Reports, Rengal 

V It — W’eekK Rcportei (1) Suthei- 
land) 

Some examples for reading the 
eif., turns in this paper 
(It The citation ‘AIR 1930 Pal '562' 
is to be read tor the ‘All India 
Reporter, 1930, Patna Section, p 
362'. 

(2) The citation '1 W R 86’ is to be 
read foi the ‘Weekly Repoiter, 
Vol 1, p 86’. 

(3) The citation ‘5 W R 55 (Act X 
Rulings)' is to be read for the 
‘Weekly Reporter Vol 5, Act, 
X Rulings Section, p 55' 
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The Deadlocked Deadlock 

Sino-Indian Boundary Dispute 

Neville Maxwell 

This paper briefly recapitulates the origins of the Sino-Indtan border dispute, the various menda¬ 
cities perpetrated in this regard by the British Indian government and the efforts by the government 
of Independent India to build further upon those foundations. It shows that even though both sides 
to the dispute are able to marshal voluminous legal evidence in support of their claims, making the 
issue appear as one of extreme complexity , this complexity is entirely fictitious and specious and is 
intended to conceal the almost elemental simplicity of the issues involved 

Given the impossibility of an armed resolution of the conflict, the boundary dispute can only 
be resolved politically. Bui a resolution of the deadlock is at present even more unbkely becinise of 
the differing, even contradictory , international perceptions of the two countries. 


THE Chinese foiwgn minister comes to 
New Delhi with the hope oi negotiating 
an agreement on the alignment of the 
two countin'*,’ common Imimdanes. His 
reception is mixed among Indians, some 
hoping Tor settlement, others denoun¬ 
cing the veiy readiness to receive him 
as tantamount to appeasement, the 
Indian government’s expiesserl line is 
that it is committed to negotiation, hut 
U asserts its terntmial claims on China 
in terms of ‘Chinese aggression against 
India’ In the discussions the positions 
o* the two countries on tile lioundaiy 
question me found to lie too far apait 
to permit leal negotiation to begin, 
and tiles part with an agreement only 
to continue enquiung into the histori¬ 
cal and admmistiative complexities of 
the dispute. 

That description applies accuratch 
both to the recent visit of Huang Ilua 
to New Delhi, and to the visit made 
!>) Zhou Kulai twentv-one years before 
Nothing fundamental has changed in 
the J.plomatic dimension over the two 
decades, the deadlock is as tight as 
ovei it was The onlv difference bet¬ 
ween 1900 and 1981 is that the nuh- 
taiv option which the Indian govern¬ 
ment thought it enjoyed in the earlv 
1960s was painfully shown to be delu¬ 
sive, through the dehacle the Indian 
army suffered in Octoher-Nuvembei 
1962 Short ol the relapse of the 
Chinese State into chaos and weakness, 
no foreseeable Indian government is 
likely to lie inclined — or even perhaps 
able — to order its aimy into action 
again to implement Indian territorial 
claims. 

So the lesumed exchanges at the 
official level can be expected to take 
the same course as those that followed 
the Zhou Eniai-Noliru meeting of I960, 
the arraying ol evidence by both sides 
to justify their positions. That prooess 
is inevitably made sterile by the fact 
4 ,,'that the bptmdary dispute 4 resolvable 


onls’ b\ a political decision, and will 
therefore lemain intractable to the 
forensic appioach adopted by India 

Since the two sides’ arguments from 
history are lxiund now to be deployed 
again to inform — or mislead — world 
opinion, it is woith while analysing the 
origins of the dispute, and recalling its 
development — an exercise that will 
.>how, ironically, that what has hecn 
presented os an issue of great com¬ 
plexify is m fact of an almost elemental 
simplicity, that the complexity is facti¬ 
tious and specious and that the dead¬ 
lock, like the bolder war of 1962, is 
the indeJuetable cmisequeiiees of 
Indian policy 

The nub of the dispute is not. as is 
widely believed, anv Chinese claim on 
territory to the south of India’s noitli- 
eastem boundary, the McMahon Line, 
but lather the Indian claim to that 
broad .salient ol temtory in the western 
seetoi of the boundaries, lving between 
the Kaiakorum and Kueu Lun moun¬ 
tain tanges. which comprises the Aksai 
Chin plateau Nevci thrless the dispute 
bad its origin in the problem of the 
McMahon Line and it is with the his¬ 
tory of that seetoi that anv analysis 
must begin 

As JawahaiDI Nehru was to recall, 
the problem of India’s north-eastern 
boundary was waiting in bis ln-tray 
when he took up tins responsibilities as 
foieign minister (and prime minister) of 
the government of independent India in 
1947. The Chinese government, then 
the Guommtang (Nationalists), had been 
protesting to the British for some years 
about what it saw as British encroach¬ 
ments into Chinese territory between 
the crest line of the Assam sector of 
the Himalayan chain (along which the 
McMahon Line was aligned) and the 
piedmont, or foot-of-the-foot-hiUs, align¬ 
ment claimed as the traditional bound¬ 
ary by the Guomintang and earlier 
Chinese governments. With the depaj- 


tme of the British imperialists, the 
Chinese diplomatic notes suggested, 
the new Indian government would na¬ 
turally wish to stop those piovocative 
encroachments, and hand back to its 
fellow-Asian neighlxiui the territory 
which the impellalists had brazenly or 
slyh annexed 

The pioblem posed by those Chinese 
piotests v\ as by no means an easy one 
for the new Indian Government, and 
Nehru would have seen, from his first 
reading of his officials’ resumes of the 
copious Biitidi files on the north-east¬ 
ern frontier, that its handling, preserv¬ 
ing Indian national interest without 
losing the friendship of China, would 
demand diplomatic linesse. 

Through the 19th century, after the 
surge of British imperial expansion had 
earned them to the annexation of 
Assam in 1826, the British had been 
content to acquiesce in the existence 
of a tie facto lioundaiy that ran along 
the foot of the hills where those rise 
abruptly from the plains to begin their 
steep rise to the Tibetan tableland, and 
thus separated the Brahmaputia Valley 
from the lands to the north. Those 
lands comprised a useful ’prickly hedge’ 
(he British thought, inhospitable to 
penetration from either side for reasons 
of lioth topugiapln and population, the 
tribes there were wailike, and some of 
them hunted heads But that percep¬ 
tion sharply altered in the fist years of 
the 20th century, when the long mori¬ 
bund Chinese empne went through 
what might later be seen as the flare- 
out of the energies of the Ching dyna¬ 
sty. 

The Chinese, subjected through the 
second half of the 19th century to the 
annexationist appetites of western 
imperial poweis. notably Russia, began 
an attempt to assert central authority 
over their remaining frontier terri¬ 
tories. meaning to transform those from 
protectorates under a loose or remote 
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suzerainty into full provinces of tie 
empire So far as the area of closest 
concern to the British, Tibet, was con¬ 
cerned. the Chinese intention was to 
replace the ancient machinery of 
theocratic government there with 
more modem institutions, reducing 
the secular lmnortance of the Dalai 
Lama and the power of the monastic 
orders; and to push back the en¬ 
croaching Rntish influence along the 
Indo-Tibetan border B\ the begin¬ 
ning of the second decade of the cen¬ 
tury the Chinese had made a good 
•■tart with that proi'iamme and had 
become the effective authority m 
Lhasa With that, as a leading London 
newspaper put it, "China a gieat 
Empire, the future military strength 
of which no man can foresee, [had] 
come to the gates of India ” and 
the auestion of the north-eastern 
boundary became a live issue for the 
British in Delhi and London 
British policy in that regard, with 
manv fluctuations in emohasis and 
urgency, with charged debates bet¬ 
ween ‘forward’ and ‘moderate - schools, 
registering their conflicting urgings m 
the files, showed from then on an 
underlying consistency: it was directed 
towards pushing the boundary north 
bv some 60 miles, to rest it along the 
‘strategic’ alignment afforded by the 
crest line of the mountains. 

In 1914 the foreign secretary in 
Delhi, Sir Henry McMahon, seized the 
occasion of a tripartite conference in 
Simla in which the (British) Indian 
government was acting the ‘honest 
broker' between the Tibetan authori¬ 
ties in Lhasa and the central govern¬ 
ment in Beijing, to attempt the 
desired frontier modification It was 
appreciated in Delhi that to the 

Chinese ‘modification' would simply 
mean annexation; but by that time the 
Chinese lmnerial government had been 

overthrown, the new republic was 

rickety and practically impotent, and 

McMahon must have reasoned that the 
time could hardly be more opportune 
for an attemnt to advance the north¬ 
east boundary. He took pains, how¬ 
ever, to ensure that the negotiations 
upon which he entered with the Tibe¬ 
tan delegation to the Simla Confer¬ 
ence should he kept secret from the 
Chinese participants, as was the agree¬ 
ment which, with the inducement of 
some promises of military aid, he 
reached with the Tibetans 

The alignment agreed with tne 
Tibetan delegation ran the boundary 
along the crest line, thus accomplishing 
the British annexation, on paper, of the 


belt of territory between the Crestline 
and the plains, comprising both what 
was in effect tribal no-stage's land and 
also a significant salient of Tibet pro¬ 
pel — the tract, named after the great 
niurmstarv of Tawang, which ran light 
down to the foot of the hills, adjacent 
to Bhutan That was all terriory held 
by the new Chinese republican govern¬ 
ment, as by its imperial predecessor, to 
be Chinese, 

McMahon's attempt at first aborted 
because his ultimate masters, in 
London, would have none of it; even 
the Viceiov of India, in reporting 
McMahon venture to the metiopohtan 
government, dissociated himself from 
what McMahon had been up to The 
latter’s secret negotiations with the 
Tibetans had been illicit in the terms 
of Great Britain’s international commit¬ 
ments, they flagrantly contravened 
Bntnin's undertakings m two recent 
ricatics, one with Russia, one with 
China. (An American student of these 
events ascribed McMahon’s actions, 
“deliberately misinforming [his] 
superiors in London", to his having 
been “corrupted bv provincial 
power") The London and Delhi gov¬ 
ernments ignored the whole matter, 
though McMahon was transfeired out 
of India — and the ‘McMahon Line’ 
seemed to have been horn dead 

Nothing more was done, or indeed 
heard, about the ‘McMahon Line’ until 
1935, when an official in Delhi Olaf 
Caroe, happened upon the agreement 
with the Tibetans in the old files and 
began to agitate within the govern¬ 
ment for making the Line the effective 
north-east boundary of India. He suc¬ 
ceeded, with difficulty, in getting it put 
on to some official maps; and he 
arranged the falsification of the 
published record of the Simla Con¬ 
ference of 1914 in Aitchison’s Tre/i 
tip\ so as to make it appear that 
there had been agreement there among 
all parties on the new ‘McMahon’ 
alignment Thereatter, and with shar¬ 
pening interest after the Japanese 
threatened India from the north-east, 
the British in India began slowly to 
move theii administration forward, up 
towards the crests along which 
McMahon had drawn his line. They 
had made a good start towards 
making the McMahon Line the de facto 
boundary, to the accompaniment of 
heated protests from China, by the 
time they handed over responsibility 
for such matters to Nehru and his 
compatriots. 

Nehru’s answer to the problem set 
*by the r Chinese protests, now being. 
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directed to his own new government, 
was basically to continue, and accele¬ 
rate, the policy that the British had 
been following. But he added two new 
elements to the British policy of mak¬ 
ing good the McMahon line and pre- 
M-Titing Chiba with a fait accompli: 
India would publicly declare the 
McMahon Line to be its northeast boun¬ 
dary, once the policy had been effected 
on the ground; and. if the Chinese 
persisted in their protests about that 
alignment. India would “refuse to 
reopen the question”, as K M Panikkar, 
one of Nehru’s close advisers later 
paraphrased the prime minister's in¬ 
tention, “and take our stand that 
there is nothing to discuss about it”. 
Aronulingh, Indian foicex set up new 
posts along the McMahon Line and in 
1950 evicted the Tibetan authorities 
from Tawang When this had been 
done Nehru stated in Parliament that 
the McMahon Line — ‘fixed, hp mis¬ 
leadingly declared, by the Simla Con¬ 
vention of 1914’—-defined India’s north 
cast boundary, and proclaimed that it 
would continue to do so whatever 
might be the Chinese view, as shown 
m their maps ot espiessed in their 
nro tests. 

B\ this time the Guomintang, whose 
policy on boundary and territorial 
issues had been implacably irridentist, 
had been replaced by the Communists; 
and their approach to boundary ques¬ 
tions, as it was to be demonstrated in 
their dcalincs with their neighbours, 
was ihe opposite to the Guomintang's. 
The People’s Republic would settle its 
boundaries upon the alignments in 
which history had left them. So far as 
the McMahon Line was concerned, that 
pointed to negotiations with India that 
would clarify, rationalise and confirm 
a boundary along the Crestline so that 
that could be marked out on the 
ground and thus legitimised as a full 
international frontier. 

To negotiate an agreed boundary on 
the McMahon alignment was not at all 
the same, however, as accepting the 
McMahan Line as already the legal in¬ 
ternational boundary To do that 
would be to allow India unilaterally to 
impose a boundary, setting a precedent 
crippling, from Bering’s point of view, 
to China's hopes of equitable bound¬ 
ary settlements with other neighbours. 

There, then, was the first turn of 
the deadlock, and a wholly unnecessary 
one. While India adhered to Nehru’s 
original position that the McMahon 
Line was not open to negotiation, mo 
Sino-lndian treaty to give legal form to 
the McMahan alignment was. p«t$itSSfy 
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But since China was prepared to live 
with the McMahon Line there was no 
reason why the dispute over it should 
have any expression more explosive 
than as a mere contradiction m carto¬ 
graphy. The explosive charge was 
injected into the Sino-Indian boundary 
problem m 1954, when Nehru applied 
to the western, or Aksai Chin, sector, 
the policy he had evolved to deal with 
the north-east. 

In the western sector the situation 
was even further from historical deter¬ 
mination than in the north-east. For 
the western sector, there was nothing 
in the archives as tangible even as 
McMahons illicit, secret and repudiated 
agreement with the Lhasa authorities: 
theie were only diffeient versions of 
where the British, expressing changing 
perceptions of the requirements of 
imperial security had monied their 
boundary in that sector to lie. And 
when Nehru and his advisers looked 
into those files in 1954, they chose as 
India’s boundary the farthest formula¬ 
tion of all - ■ one that had been con¬ 
ceived in 1897 by a British intelligence 
offiiei to embrace Aksai Chm and thus 
create a British-claimed salient that 
might inhibit Tsarist expansion to¬ 
wards India The Indian government 
introduced that claim onto new offi¬ 
cial maps published in 19 r >4, at the 
s.,iue time beginning to show thu 
McMahon Line without the qualificatory 
noting of ‘Boundary Undemarcated’ 
which had appeared on the last British 
maps land incidentally including with¬ 
in Indian boundaries both Bhutan, an 
independent state, and Sikkim, then a 
protectorate) Nehru minuted his offi¬ 
cials tii'il" henceforth the border with 
China, in all its sectors, was to be le- 
garded as "a firm and definite line 
which is not open to discussion with 
anybody” He also instructed that 
Indian posts be established in ‘‘what 
might be consideied as disputed areas"! 

Having adopted a diplomatic postu.e 
that would prevent settlement in the 
eastern sector, India thus in 1954 laid 
cartographic claim m the west to a 
tract which China had controlled and 
regarded as its own at least since the 
end of the 19th century, and which 
was furthermore of strategic import¬ 
ance to the Chinese as providing a 
high corridor between Sinkiang and 
western Tibet. With that the explosive 
ingredients were mixed, awaiting only 
the detonating factor -- and Nehru’s 
instruction to establish new Indian 
posts in .disputable areas presaged 
physical conflict. 

During the 1950s the Chinese trans¬ 


formed the old caravan route across 
Aksai Chin into a motorable road. 
When the Indians, reacting to Chinese 
publicity about a notable achievement 
in road construction in the immensely 
difficult terrain of Aksai Chin, became 
aware of the newly made road, they 
protested. The matter gradually, 
through the late 1950s, became a 
political issue in India, with Nehru’s 
opponents attacking him for being 
“soft on China”. For a while Nehru 
tried to resist the pressures upon him, 
but since his government’s official posi¬ 
tion was that Aksai Chin was absolu¬ 
tely and indisputably Indian territory 
it was not easy for him to disavow the 
opposition’s formulation that it fol¬ 
lowed that the Chinese must have 
“committed aggression" in occupying 
if. 

An armed clash at the Kongka Pass 
in the western sector late in 1959, in 
which some Indian border police were 
killed, completed the metamorphosis of 
Nehru’s public attitude towards China, 
from pacific amiability into increasingly 
hectic belligerence. The Imlmu casual¬ 
ties were used to fuel an uproar ahout 
‘ Chinese aggression”, though Nehru 
knew that the clash was the result of 
a deliberate provocation arranged by 
his own intelligence chief. That, and 
the fact that the provocation was 
vigmoiislv denounced bv the Indian 
army’s high command, did not become 
public knowledge until the intelligence 
officer concerned told all in one of 
the most indiscreet memoirs that any 
such official can evci have penned 2 

Nehru was for a while saved from 
the folly of sending in the Indian army 
to "repel the Chinese aggression’ in 
Aksai Chm by the resolute professional 
resistance of his generals, who re¬ 
ported that they could not get troops 
into the artsa in question except m 
small, semi-mountaineering expeditions; 
and could certainly not put up a fight 
to the Chinese even if their troops did 
Ret there. The Chinese aimy, there as 
elsewhere on the Smo-Iudian houleis, 
enjoyed great advantages of access, 
and therefore of available numbers; 
and their troops were acclimatised to 
the high altitudes. 

The fail-safe of the Indian army’s 
professional integrity was neutralised 
when Nehm moved his favourites in¬ 
to high command. From the counsels 
of those courtier generals emerged ‘the 
forward policy’, bred by bellicosity out 
of non-violence, and put into effect 
from mid-1961. The strategy was that 
the Indian army would probe forward 
into Akaai Chin, by-passing Chinese 


positions; and then, by establishing 
block posts behind them, force the 
Chinese to withdraw. The process, 
repeated as often as necessary, would 
ultimately extrude the Chinese irom the 
territory India claimed, and make the 
Indian claim line, somewhere on the 
remote crest-line of the Kuen Lun 
mountains, the de ftuUi boundary — 
which Beijing would then have to 
accept. That, of course, turned out to 
be the stuff that nightmares are made 
ul, whin the Chinese in 1962 finally 
replied in military terms to what they 
perceived as a military challenge. 

Before that happened, with the 
short, fierce and --- from the Indian 
point of view — - catastrophic border 
war of October-November 1962. there 
had been voluminous exchanges of 
diplomatic notes, the sterile meeting 
of Nehru and Zhou Enlai in I960: the 
piepaung and publishing of volumes 
presenting evidence to justify each 
side’s position. In all of that the 
Indians had continued and extended 
the process of falsification the British 
had begun when, in 1937, they re¬ 
wrote the official historv of the Simla 
Conference to bestow a retroactive and 
li.imltilcnl legitimacy on the McMahon 
Line. Thev were highly successful. In¬ 
ternationally, they suffered then from 
no credibility cap, rather, the prob¬ 
lem was one of the inteinational com¬ 
munity's gullibility It was not undei- 
stood that India had created the dis¬ 
pute bv its claim to Aksai Chin, dead¬ 
locked 't ihiougli the lefusa! to sub¬ 
mit the boundary question to negotia¬ 
tion and then tianslened the diploma¬ 
tic deadlock to the field of arms In 
its ‘forward policy'. Rathei the general 
peiception was that China was attempt¬ 
ing to expand through aggressive sei¬ 
zure of remote Indian territory, and 
using the consequent dispute to brow¬ 
beat India into acceptance of Chinese 
hegemons in Asia When the border 
war broke out it was widely forgotten 
that the Indians had been promising to 
throw the Chinese our of Indian- 
claimed territory and claiming to have 
begun this process; instead, it was 
widely believed that China had concoc¬ 
ted a boundary dispute and then used 
it as the pretext for a politicallv- 
motnated invasion (That China, undei 
Deng Xiaoping’s leadership seemed to 
have done that in the case ul Vietnam 
in 1979 was of cxim.se used bv 
the Indians to refurbish their old argu¬ 
ments that China had acted similarls - 
to India m 1962) 

It can he said, indeed, that the 
Indian government's propaganda was 
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too successful for jts own good The 
misrepi escntation of the origins of the 
dispute, the falsification of historical 
evidence to validate Indian claims, the 
suggestion that the border war was 
a Chinese aggression’, used to seize 
even more territory then China had 
previous!) claimed, 1 all of that was so 
sedtiloush .wallowed In thi In Inn 
political public that Indian govern¬ 
ment’s since Nehru have found it 
ejsur to sustain thin posturi of 
aggrieved innocence than to set the 
record straight and thus clear the way 
for settlement with China on the 
eminently reasonable terms that have 
been available from the beginning. 
Tht tnith of the matter has been 
set out clearly in India by now, of 
course most recentlv in the writings 
of the distinguished historian of the 
North Eastern Indian boundarv Karu 
nakar Gupta But the Indian Govern¬ 
ment s position still bases itstlf upon 
the farrago of propaganda concocted as 
evidence by officials of the External 
Affairs historical division in the late 
1950s and earlv 1960s and mmy 
writeis in India are willing still to 
adopt \i vv Delhi s officii] percep¬ 
tions in this regard 

Deng Xiaoping recently reaffirmed 
thdt Chim would lx prepart d to settle 
the boundarits on the line of actual ton 
trol, which is to sav to confiim the 
McMahon alignment in India s north 
east and agree in the west a bound lry 
that would leave Aksai Chin what it 
has for so long been Chinese A 
settlement on those lines would meet 
dll Indian strategic requirements and 
would demonstrate real pragmatism on 
China s side — irredentism after all. 
could find somt justification in the 
cause of reversing India's historically 
very recent expansion up to McMahon s 
illegal lint But official statements sug 
gest that it is still not acceptable to 
the Indian government, and if that is 
so the deadlock must persist If on 
the othei hand the government s pub 
he posture masks a decision to nego¬ 
tiate a boundary leaving essential 
Aksai Chin to China, then settlement 
would 1 m easy to achieve 

Of i ourst since Chin is drfmifivfc 
military rejoinder of 1962 in effect 
imposed settlement on the compro 
mise alignment which Beijing had 
offered, Indira Gandhi’s government 
might ask itself what India could gain 
at present by legitimising those boun- 
daues thiough a formal tieaty Such a 
consummation while it would have 
been to India's benefit in those fai 
off days of friendship with China in 


tffe 1950s, might not be so today It 
would certainly not be welcome in 
Moscow since it would leave the So¬ 
viet Union as the only one of China’s 
neighbours which had not reached an 
amicable boundary settlement with 
Belling Soviet discussion of the Sino- 
Indian boundary dispute has been 
cast m terms wholly and invariably in 
India s favour and Moscow's propa¬ 
gandists hd\e used it for their own 
purposes, as demonstrating Beijing s 
intractability when it comes to terri¬ 
torial questions A Sino-Indian boun¬ 
dary treaty legitimising China’s long- 
held position would be injurious to 
Moscow’s stance in its own boundary 
dispute with China 

Beyond that any Indian move to 
watds r ipprochement with China now, 
when Deng Xiaoping’s leadership has 
m wed China towards diplomatic 
alliance economic dependence and 
military association with one of the 
most militarist and reactionary admi¬ 
nistrations the United States has ever 
ha 1 would not sit well with Tncha s 
aspirations to a posture of significant 
non alignment in the conflicts of the 
great powers 


AHMIDABAD MANUFACTURING 
\\I> C \I ICO PRINTING popularly 
known as Calico Mills has suffered a 
sharp sctbick in its performance dui 
mg the year ended March 1981 with 
a drop in gross profit from Rs 6 II 
croie to Rs 1 53 crore even though 
salts edeed un from the previous years 
Rs 103 07 crorc to Rs 106 77 crore 
Net piofit has dwindled to a mere 
Rs 12 lakh from Rs 2 69 crore 
Ni irlv whole of the recommended 
urn. hangi d dividend of 14 4 per 
cent will come from reserves A 
put ol the distribution is expected 
to be exempt from tax This outcome 
is attributed to the 10 month long 
i!li-,il stuki at the chemicals and 
plastics division at Bombay and poor 
working of the synthetic fibres division 
at Baroda on account of the problems 
faced by the polyester staple fibre in 
dustry as a result of unrestricted un- 
]Kiris in uiufactiire by textile mills of a 
15 per cent blend and the mequitous 
exuse structure Moreover, the textiles 
division had to contend (With substantial 
powei cuts of UDto 50 per tent coupled 
with disturbed conditions in Ahmed a- 
bad Both these factors accounted for 
a production loss of about Rs 9 crore 
At the same time, operational costs 


India stands still for detente while 
China's aim, as Andre Fontaine put it 
last year m Le Monde, m “to do 
everything in [its] power to obstruct 
a Soviet-Amencan rapprochement, to 
destroy European illusions of detente, 
and to upset the checkerboard of 
world diplomacy In the light of such 
considerations the Indian government 
might with reason decide that the be 
nefits that might accrue from the 
effort of disentangling itself from the 
hook on which Nehru’s approach to 
the boundary problem impaled his 
country would not at this juncture be 
worth the pain 

Notes 

1 Pi mu Ministers memorandum of 

I til v 1954 su DR Mankekar 

Guilty Mr n of 1962 and Nevilk 
Mixwell Indus China War 

2 Ms 3 cars with Nehru Th“ 
Chinese Brtnyal b\ B N Mulhk 
Niw Dr Ihi 1971 

Wlureas Chinas iniilitiiil teastfirr 
and withdrawal m 1902 marked as 
I ird C icLia w is to obseive the 
First Turn m rn irek 1 history 
thit i gnat p wei [hull not ev 
ploited miht irv suctiss In demand 
ina something mort 


incitas* 1 coTisidc i ihly Vgricinciit 
hive Inn signed with 7minmcr 
rf West (.* rmam for know-how 
ml supply of mipoiterl capital 
ooils nml uth Power Gas India 
fir engineering for the d( ubling of the 
pc h ester staple fibre capacity A 
foiugn exchinge loan of Rs 4 29 ciore 
is being negotiated with ICICI to meet 
the fortien exchange requirement of 
the expansion Meanwhile diesel 
power Generating sets are being install¬ 
ed it the textiles division plants as 
also it the synthetic fibres division, foi 
which GIIC has sanctioned a loan of 
Rs 57 lakh The first phase of the re- 
nov ltion ”nd modernisation programme 
under the TDBI soft loan scheme at a 
total cost f Rs 5 65 crore is in pro- 
luss ind flic company’s application for 
phase *1 of the programme estimated 
to cost Rs 9 67 crore is being consi 
dered by IDBI Government has clear¬ 
ed the company s application for addi¬ 
tion of 30,000 spindles to its existing 
capacity MRTP clearance of its appli¬ 
cation for setting up a Spinning unit 
with a capacity of 25,000 spindles in 
the joint sector m association with 
Gujarat State Textile Corporation is 
awaited. 
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DISCUSSION 


Agricultural Labourers and Poverty 

A Comment 
K N Ninan 


KERALA has made remarkable pro¬ 
gress in certain sectors of its economy 
but this has led to no perceptible 
improvement in the living conditions 
of agricultural laboureis or to a re¬ 
duction in poverty. This is the com¬ 
mon retiain of the article bv Joan P 
Menchcr f The Lessons and Non- 
Lessons of Kciala Agricultural La- 
bomeis and l’uveity’. EPW Special 
Number. 1980) While 11 is not my 
intention to controvert the state¬ 
ments and conclusions reached bv 
Menchei. the issues tlnown up bv 
her ought to be plated in a pioper 
perspective lest they give rise to mis- 
mU'iprctations The authoi seeks an 
answer to a dvnanuc question of 
whitlici living conditions of agricul- 
Imal laboureis have improved through 
a one-point statu analvsis and also 
mshes |o gLiicialisations ovei looking 
the limitations ot hei sample and 
anal' sis 

Plough I he aitiilc covers .1 hi iad 
spectium ot issues we coniine our 
discussion to two issues 

ill Vc agiicultural labouiers in 
Keial.i unclernoui ished 7 What 
• ole does tapioca piav in poor 
]iuoplu’s diet J What laetcns could 
possible account ten low con¬ 
sumption of tapioca bv Menchei 's 
household icspondents? 

|J) What taclois explain the declin¬ 
ing fertility among agricultural 
1 ibom households in Kerala? 
n.ies it indicate an improvement 
m the ijuahtv oi then life or of 
growing poven» .is suggested bv 
Menchei J 

I 

It was Pandekai-Rath who in their 
‘Poverlv in India’ suggested that 
Kerala ranked veiy low in the tountiv 
with regard to calore intike and 
hc’iee was one of tnc poorest states 1 
K N Raj ft al in their CDS study-' 
niaintaniccl that Daiidekar-llath had 
actually underestimated calone intake 
in Kerala due to under-repenting of 
consumption of certain foods like 
tapioca. Though the problem of 
undernutntion is by far not solved 
in Kerala the CDS study pointed out 
that the large-scale avail ibility of a 
cheap food substitute like tapioca had 
helped mitigate undernutntion in 
Kerala. To that extent undernutn¬ 


tion was not as serious a problem in 
Kerala as in other state-.. Menchei, 
however, on the basts of her survey 
results, has cast doubts on the C DS 
finding. It would be worthwhile 
theielme to examine the role of tapioca 
among the poor in the light of the 
observations made by the CDS study 
and Menchei 

There is no doubt lhat veiy little 
tapioca is consumed by the agiieul- 
tural labour households surveyed by 
Menchei and we have valid reasons 
to accouni for the same But to 
jump fiom this and there by question 
(he CDS rinding is far-fetched Ob¬ 
viously Meneher has not judged ad¬ 
equately (he limited perspective with¬ 
in which the CDS findings were to 
be icad firstly the CDS finding 
vv as based on Food Balance Sheets- 
(FBS) denved for the state and hence 
was unable to indicate sulvicgional 
01 soeio-eionoinic gioupvvise sanations 
in consumption Though an advantage 
of the KBS is that it relates total 
i oriMiniption to total production if 
production data are unreliable the 
estimates will be wiong But yield 
of tapioca like that of nee is report¬ 
edly estimated using the scientific 
eiop-ciittmg experiments. On the 
basis ot empirical deductions the re- 
poit suggested that around 70 pci 
cent of tapioca production was avail¬ 
able for human consumption and then 
estimates of tapioca consumption were 
based on this. Secondlv. the CDS 
studs pet tamed to the 1900s and 
during the mid-sixties Kerala as also 
the rest of the counts witnessed 
severe drought causing much hardship 
to the poor due to scarcity of food- 
grains and high price of rice. But 
for the abundant availability of a 
cheap substitute like tapioca the 
plight oi the poor in Kerala would 
have been unimaginable. 

The reasons for low r tapioca con 
sumption bv the agricultural labour¬ 
ers surveyed by Menchei are not far 
to seek. Both her samples are drawn 
from the predominantly rice-growing 
legions of the state, Palghat ami 
Kuttanad. Though a good portion of 
tapioca is cultivated in Malabar region, 
Palghat's share is only about 15 per 
cent. Though Aileppey district ranks 


hfth in the cultivation of tapioca in 
Kerala. Kuttanad taluk accounts lor 
hardly 1 per cent ot area under ta¬ 
pioca m Aileppey The composition 
of diets, apart liom other factors, is 
also influenced b_> the cropping pat¬ 
tern of the region In other wotds, 
localh pioduced Inods geneially do¬ 
minate the diet and hence it is not 
surjvrising that the diet ot the agricul¬ 
tural labourers in Menchei’-, survey 
was nce-doniinanf Dlmma Kum.u’s 
studs on agriiullu-al lalvnnc" in 
South India points oul lhat in wet 
legions gums tend to dominate the 
diet even ot .rtiictltuial lahoutei 
A sunev conducted bv the piesent 
wntei in the tapioca-dominant le¬ 
gions of Trivandrum and Ouilori 
(coiik ulciitalK in the *aine year as 
Menchei's sunev i iciealcd that agi>- 
culiin.il lahomeis consumed a high 
piopnrtinn ol tapioca denying 1 ITS 
calories per dav pel consumption unit 
as against 420 calories in case of 
rue 1 In othei words the shale ol 
lice in calorie intake was only a 
third of that denied from tapioca. 
Shubh ki mai's studv of low income 
people including agiicultmal labour¬ 
er in i ■ ii.it Tiiv.null urn icvealed a 

sunilai pictuie ■ Hei lesult' picsent- 
ed in Tabic 1 show that not onlv 
is the income elasticitv of demand 

foi tapioca negative land nee post 
tive) but m the lowest income groups 
tapioca outbids i ce as the mam 
somoe of calories Oui obseivations 
however need to be qu.dified. II ton- 
sumers have a distinct piefeiencc as 
m the cjise of lice m Keiala, llow of 
i ce fiom sin plus to defied regions 
lakes place with the consequent etTccl 
on diet composition But this i; not 
possible in the case of tapioca where 
nut Lets aie localised due to Us high 
perishability and low unit value 

Secondlv. Mem hei \ s.ivev was 
conducted in 1976-77. an agiicultural- 
i noimal vein The leliance of the 
poor oil mfeiioi foods is most per¬ 
ceptible duiing times of economic 
.iisttcss as the instamc of Kerala in 
the mid-sixties cited bv us shows. 
We also have histoiieal evidence of 
the role of potatoes duiing the Irish 
famines and of sweet potatoes in case 
of Bihar. No doubt Js seen irom mi 
sunev tapioca consumption figures 
high even in favourable times in 
tapinra-dominan' regions. The onlv 
inference that we cafi draw then is 
that I" drought years the pom have 
to fou'D what little me they con 
■ unie otheiwise and tell moie in 
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T -visit 1 C'oNSi'MPiKiN of Riu ami Tapioca Amonc. low Incomp Groups 

IN Rl'ftVI Trivandio-m 
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616 750 
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970 
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(daily 

adult 

equivalent) 

1013 

898 819 

817 

729 

213 


Source ■ Shulili K Kumar, op cit, 

tapioca. The demand toi lapioc.i de- 
pend.s not only upon tne availability 
of nee but also the relative prices of 
the two commodities Mencher seems 
to have overlooked the close inter¬ 
links that exist between the tapioca 
and rice economies in Kerala. In 
Kctala where the public distribution 
system is well established ration sub¬ 
sidy is akin to an income effect with 
possibility of substitution of rice for 
tapioca by low income groups. 

Thndlv, the author’s quciy as to 
why the deficit in calorie intake 
among agncultural labourers is not 
’compensated’ bv consumption of ta¬ 
pioca implies that agncultural labour¬ 
ers are calorie conscious This is not 
the case Though richer foods seem 
to be present even in low expcndituie 
classes as revealed by NSS data tins 
mav be due to, apait from tasie.s and 
preteionce-,, the demons!ration effect 
wherehv agricultiiial labourers tr\ to 
imitate the dietary habits of upper 
income groups. 

It is also nccessaiv lo lecogmse 
the inheieiit limitations of diet sui- 
veys based on consumption details 
recorded lor a rcfeience day or week 
o: in some cases even longer periods 
It is assumed that the consumption 
pjtlern for the reference period is 
repiesentdtive of the consumption 
pattern ol fh t whole vein This po,'-. 
pic-blcms part'cularlv when iheie arc- 
seasonal as also dav to day sanations 
in consumption pattern No doubt 
Menchei tries lo study the impact of 
seasonal sanation on food intake but 
if day to day sanations in food-intake 
arc also significant, her mfeiences on 
consumption aic bound to be mis¬ 
leading. In Shubh Kumat's studs 
dicl pattern was obseis-ed osei a si\- 
month period enhancing the precision 
of her estimates In Menchcr’s diet 
suisey dunng the harvest season in¬ 
formation regarding dietary habits 
were recorded for seven consccutisc 
days while in the lean or rainv sea¬ 
son this was reduced to thtee days, 
rii-.-ie is no indication a» to whs this 


change was effected and how fai this 
has vitiated the results of the survey. 

Coming to the lesults of her diet 
survey there is no doubt that rice 
dominates the diet in both villages. 
But svhat is impoitant to note us that 
in the Palghat village mine than 1.100 
calories are derised from rice in both 
seasons whuh is far higher lhan the 
estnn ites of the NSS and CDS (which 
hover round 1,000 calories). In the 
case of Kuttanad it is only around 
1.000 calories The explanation for 
these features is not fat to seek The 
Palghat s illage, as Mencher points 
out, had the exceptional fortune ol 
three packiv crops. Moreover agn 
culti-i il labourers in Palghat insist on 
payments in kind usually Hec¬ 
tor all agncultural operations while 
in ihe lest of Koiala including Kut- 
lanad this practice is confined only 
to the harvesting operation Though 
consumption of nee in Kuttanad is 
less lhan that of Palghat it is inteicst- 
ing to note that the diet ol Kuttanad 
ugMcultutal labourers is moie diversi¬ 
fied than then Palghat counterparts, 
the consumption ot animal proteins, 
for instance being iar higher than 
the K MR allowances 

11 vse accept th: validity of Men- 
cher's results the question arises u,s 
to where could the increase in tapioca 
production be ending up There 
i, no doubt that labourers, both agri- 
Miliui.il and non-agricultuial. consume 
a substantial amount of tapioca We 
mav examine and see which othci 
segments of (he ruul poor rels on 
tapioca The NSS 25th Round had 
conducted a studs on the weaker 
sections in mral India jnd the results 
pertaining to Keiala are presented in 
Fable 2. It the cai mugs of nnal 
households is any indication of their 
poverty we note ftom the Table that 
while annual net income of wage 
r.nm-t.s is above Rs 1.500, in case 
ol small cultivators it is gist ovci 
Rs 1,200 suggesting that small 
< ultivatois aie poorer than wage 
earners. In lact there are studies 


which show small cultivators to be 
even poorer than wage earners.* What 
is ironic in Nadkami's study is that 
it pertained to an agriculturally nor¬ 
mal year (1974-75) and not a drought 
year when generally small cultivators 
are assumed to be hit most hard. If 
the proportion of household income 
spent on food is another indicator of 
poverty of rural households we note 
that both wage earners and small 
cultivators spend more than 70 per 
cent ol their household income on 
food, small cultivatois actually spend¬ 
ing moie (73 per cent) than wage 
earners (70 pei cenr). 

These obsc-ivations have implica¬ 
ting 1 1 < mi the view point of om dis¬ 
cussion It is possible that even at 
low income levels successive incre¬ 
ments to income are accompanied by 
a shift in consumption from tapioca 
to ncc If this were true we should 
find small cultivatois consuming more 
tapioca than wage earners. The ic- 
lativc impoitance of cereal and cereal 
substitutes can lx- seen fiom then 
consumer expcndituie pattern Per 
i apitn monthly e\p< nditure on ei-ieals 
was moie than Rs 40 for wage earn¬ 
ers in boil) regions In Ihe case of 
small cultivatois n was Rs 45 in the 
Malab.ii ic-gion and Rs 17 in Tiavan- 
coic-Cochin The lesulls pertaining 
to cet-al substitutes xntually 
lapioc.i ari more significant Overall 
tor ihe state monthly pei capita e\- 
t c-nditute on eeical su b-.nl irtes bv 
small cultivators -s nvuc (Rs 8.70) 
than lhat ot wage eanu-is (Rs 7 90) 
Expenditure on cereal substitutes by 
both groups aie higher in Tiavancore- 
t'ochui with small t ultivators spend¬ 
ing moie on cereal substitutes than 
-vag< eanu-is In Malahai legion 
wage earneis spend moie on cereal 
substitutes than small cultivatois. 
Thus overall it appears that apart 
iiom laboureis small cultivatois also 
consume a high proportion of tapio¬ 
ca. 

Considering lhat tipima is also 
u-cd as an industrial ni'iut it would 
be woilh ex.-nuning wheth-.’i tliue is 
diversion of tapioca lor non-foovl pur¬ 
poses. A hisioncal analysis of the 
uowth of tapioca in the different -c- 
gions of Kerala provides interesting 
insights Though tapioca is believed 
lo have noon introduced .nto Mala¬ 
bar by the Poituguese during the 18th 
Century its cultivation does not seem 
to have gained popularity there until 
recent years. The spuit in tapioca 
cultivation in Malabar in recent years 
may be partly due to the influence 
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Tabiji 2 Incomf and Consumer Expi ndiiure PArriKN or Smaii 
Cultivators and Wagi Cahnirs in Kfrala 


Non-Cultivating Wage-Earners Small Cultivators 


Indices 

State 

Malabar 

Travancore- 

State 

Malabar 

Travancore- 




Cochin 



Cochin 

IVrcetage ol expenditiue on 

food pei household 

7(1 8 

70.7 

70 8 

73 4 

71 8 

71.1 

Monthly pei capita expenditure 
(Rs) on ■ 

a. Cereals 

40.70 

40.97 

40.53 

40 33 

45.32 

37.21 

b Cereal substitutes 

7.86 

6.71 

8.58 

8 65 

3.74 

11.62 

c. Food 

92.00 

88.05 

94.46 

89,68 

86 43 

91.65 

d. Total consumer expenditure 

129 98 

124 55 

133.36 

122 27 

117.19 

125.38 

Annual net income pur 

household (Rs) 

1556 

! 517 

1583 

1267 

1216 

1285 


Source NSS 25th Round 1970-71. 

Soli . Malahai composes oi Cannanorre, Kozhikode. Palghat MalappuTam anil Wynad districts. 

Travancore Cochin comprises ol 7nvandruni. Qmlon, Alleppey, kotlaiam, Idikki, Krnakulam and Tnchur 
districts. 

Small eultivatoi Bottom 10 per cent of the households owning cultivable land deriving major income 
from agucultuic. 

Non-cultivating Wage eainei Households hjvmg no cultivated land during reference \eai (July 1969- 
Inne 1970) and who denve majo. smiui u 1 income bom wage income 


of Ti.tv am oh migrants wln> unpoitetl 
with them their iultu.nl affinity to 
tapioca, But glowing use of tapioca 
as an indu-.ii>.d input may be the 
nuior factor. World Wai 11 resulted 
in the disiumion oi ihe imports ot 
starch lequnud foi ihe Indian textile 
industiy. The mutiny was thus lott¬ 
ed to lap indigenous sources oi 
Harch like maize ,md wheat But 
being staple foods then piuductme. 
could only De limited It therefore 
became impeiatne to supplement this 
by indigenous production of starch 
from other soutces like tapioca ■ in 
fact a large portion of me tapioca 
needs of the starch industry m Tamil 
Nadu is met fiom Maiabai. Ji the 
growth of taptoca-busod industries is 
any i- dication ol the md use ol 
tapioca pioduced in Malabar, we note 
that duiing the early 1970s Malapurani 
district in Malabar became the epi¬ 
centre ol at least 75 small-scale tapio¬ 
ca-based industiies." Traiancore provi- 
des a contrast to Malabar, with tapioca 
cultivation spreading fast partly ctue 
to the active encouragement ot Maha¬ 
rajah Visakham Tirun.d and partly due 
to economic factors Tiequent 
occurrence of (amines m Travancore, a 
region deficit in foodgrain rt quirc- 
ments, hastened the -proud of tapioca 
cultivation. Even today the Tia\un¬ 
core region continues to be a predo¬ 
minant tapioca-growing bolt accounting 
lor almost 80 pet cent of the state's 
tapioca area. Travancoie piovtdes a 
further oontiost in that the once fa¬ 
mous tapioca-based cottage starch in¬ 
dustry at Bd'arampuram near Trivan¬ 
drum has declined probably due to 
non-availability nf tapioca suggesting 


that tapioca production in this region 
is mostly used for food purposes. Thus 
while the growth of tapioca in Malabar 
can be descubed as industry-induced 
in case ol Travancoie it was latgeiy 
l,,,>d-induced 

for the policy oiienied, the obseii- 
ations m the foregoing analysis have 
impoitant implication. Policies wheie 
by even cheap substitub s like t ipiccJ 
me put out of the reach of ihe pool 
t-ilhei through diveivion of tapioca 
for non-lood purposes or othei iactors, 
can aggravate the probh m of under¬ 
nourishment among the t,.ra> poor, if 
developing countries i.m take a me 
from Keiala and ieoiio’it then food 
strategies giving equal einpi.ist-, if 
not more, on production ol cheap 
food substitutes' like coat sc cereals and 
cereal substitute-, it v.au m ike u ll the 
difference on the nuintioiial status ol 
the rural poor. 

II 

Ihat Kerala has undergoiv a 
dramatic demographic transition is 
not disputed. But whether the pro¬ 
cess through which it was achieved is 
the samt as in developed countiies h,\‘- 
generated much debate. Rather thar 
getting bogged down in dismssing. the 
merits and elements of the various 
socio-economic theories ol fertility* it 
seems more prudent to confine oui 
discussion to the specific contest and 
observation made by Mencher Discus¬ 
sing the declining f'rtdtfv among 
agricultural labour households Mencher 
states “Thus the decline in icitilitv 
among agnailttir.il ’aboureis need rot 
be seen as an indication of an tmpiovc- 
ment in theit quality of life. In 


the Kerala context it cm equally well 
be seen as a sign of "ieat<-i poveity.” 
While this possibility i moot be mled 
out what she offers as shreds ol evi¬ 
dence to substantiate Iv r hypothesis 
are questionable. Memhei cites gro¬ 
wing poverty as responsible for agri¬ 
cultural labourers preferring small 
families now. Pros tously agncultur.il 
Ijbour housenolds looKed upon child- 
len as capital and hence pievalence of 
high leitility among them was ex- 
plainid away as an indication of their 
attempting at maximisation ol gainings 
per household. 10 11 Mencher s present 
obseivation, are correct, agricultural 
labouiers now look upon enddren as 
a liability and henci attorn it at mini¬ 
misation df consumers per household. 
She argues that while wage i.Kis in 
Kuttanad ale higher than in Palghat, 
employment pei woikei is lews and 
shiinking fa t m Kuttanad compared 
lo Palghat on account of v.u kills iac- 
tois ('It cs only in Kuttanad that I have 
heard workeis talk about time 'pent 
in harvesting in terms of 45 minutes 
<■■ 11 hours 7o buttress lioi aieu- 
monts she points out that while most 
children in Kuttanad are school-going, 
in P.dghat quite a number stay at 
home attending, to household chons. 
This is explained awav in terms of the 
relative '-mplovmcnt situaiioii (and 
hence household income) in the two 
regions Menchei has cnosen to ignore 
the other fictors (probanly more im- 
portanr) that may exp'.un declining 
I«itilitv among agurullural labourers. 

Rathei than household income it 
seems that liteiacy as also the demon¬ 
stration effect may explain this. In 
fact it has been suggested that mass 
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education, particularly universal prim¬ 
ary schooling, mav explain the declin¬ 
ing fei1 1 lit\ 11 In luct Alleppey distiict 
was among the first to experience 
rapid pioguws in education, particul¬ 
arly women's education, due to variou"- 
lactors Agricultural Ipbojms think 
the best way to climb the social ladder 
is to imitate the micldh classes and 
lienee send then childten to school. 
A look at fable 4 on Mcncher's 
article) shows that the number ot 
literati actnciiliui.il lahomeis is \eiy 
high in Nutianad compeled to Palt'.hat. 
As parental education increases, then 
aspirations Un then chiUlien also in- 
tieases as seen In the hmher propoi- 
tion ol school-going children in 
kuttanad The fact that average family 
si/e of ugii.-ultuitri labout households 
in kuttanad is more than m P.dghat 
itoes to dispone Mcncher's assertions 
To conclude- ll is indeed difficult 
for us to jv) along with the gloomy 
picture panned by Mem luu 'line, 
poverty still exists in Keiala. But 
kcrala's cxpoiience shows that with a 
radicahsation of politics resulting in 
increased wage levels and with avail¬ 
ability ol cheap food substitutes, a 
certain amount ol mitigation of poverty 
can lie achieved. II there is any 
message that Mcncher's article holds 
lor us it is that social scientists should 
not only be objective out also cxerci'o 
caution bcloie entering the terrain ol 
generalisations. 
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and R A Easterlin. ‘Towards a 
Socio-Economic Theory of Ferti¬ 
lity - A Survey of Recent Re¬ 
search on Economic Factors in 
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INVESTMENT CORPORATION OF 
INDIA’S Chairman and Managing 
Dncctoi. A B Bilimoria, has attributed 
the exceptional boom conditions on 
the stock exchanges mainly to paucity 
of investments in other shoit-term 
negotiable instruments which have 
diverted inflationary savings largely into 
shares A combination of factors and 
circumstances has helped the process. 
Starting with an era of FERA shares 
issues, investors made piolitablc in¬ 
vestments in the last few years and 
cr*itmued with realisation of good 
profits and their capitalisation into 
bonus shares by several leading com¬ 
panies and the maintenance of good 
ptofits and dividends last veai - ail 
of which inspired more confidence 
among than Successive rises in shaie 
puces and inflationary conditions creat¬ 
ed in the minds ot mvestois a motiva¬ 
tion to switch fiom one successful 
investment to another. This made 
possible exceptionally large mobilisa¬ 
tion ol capital resources for the in¬ 
dustry. Bilimoria estimates that during 
the past year Indian industry has rais¬ 
ed nearly Rs 300 crore from the mar¬ 
ket as against the annual average of 
Rs 90 to Rs 100 crore secured as 
long-teim capital during the previous 
10 years What is more, large numbers 
of investors, who were upto now 
neglected in many smaller commercial 
towns of India, have been brought into 
the picture and now form part of the 
investing public. He has pleaded that 
government should not take any steps 
whieh will destroy the confidence of 
investors m the capital market, if as 
desired by government, the private 


man ft nl, "FVitihty anil Family 
planning A World View”, Ann 
Arboi. 1969 . See also Eva Muc41er, 
‘Economic Motives For Family 
Limitation', Population Studies, 
Volume 26 , 1972 . 

10 Mahmood Mamdani, "The Myth 
ot Population Conirol. Family, 
Caste and Class in an Indian 
Vi'lage", Monthly Review Press, 
New Yoik and London, 1972, and 
M V Nadkarni, ‘Overpopulation 
and the Rural Poor", EPW, Spe¬ 
cial N umbei, 1976. 

11 John C Caldwell, 'Mass Education 
as a 1 Mi-ini'iiun.it of the Tuning of 
Fertility Decline’, Population and 
Itecelopnwnt ftevicu , Volume 6, 
June 1°8() T N krishnan, ‘Demo¬ 
graphic Transition m Kerala', 
I'PW, Special Numb i, 1976, P R 
Copui.ithaii Nan. Decline in 
Ruth Rate In Kerala’. IP IV, 
Annual Number. 1974 


sec tin ol mdustiy has to i.use I irg- 
term capital from the open rnaiket 
and not rely on the iinaini.il institu¬ 
tions It there is healths "low'h and 
expansion ol the existing maiket foi 
shares on the stock exchanges and the 
maiket toi new capital i,sue->, investors 
will have the confidence to due.t their 
savings and investment, fiom commo¬ 
dities, land, bullion, pmpertx and 
othei tiadition.il form, ol jnvstment 
into negotiable scrips. Bilimoria has 
also advised the management ot s'oek 
exchanges to sec that then members 
behace hi a lesponsible fashion and 
confine their business to lc-jsonable 
and man igeablc dimensions, eliminate 
unhealthy ttacbng practices aid settle 
then dues to the investing client, and 
between themselves fully and quickly’. 
The Corporation's gross income fiom 
dividends and inteiest during the year 
ended March 1981 was unchanged at 
Rs 99 lakh, but pre-tax profit was 
lower at Rs 73 lakh against Rs 77 lakh 
in ihe previous vcai. With the tax 
liability taking awav more, net profit 
amounted to Rs 73 lakh (Rs 67 lakh). 
Out of this, the unchanged dividend of 
20 per cent and the usual distnbution 
on preference capital will require Rs 
43 lakh (Rs 41 lakh) The ‘rights’ 
shares are entitled to no raia dividend 
for two months of the year. At the 
year-end, the Corpoiation’s portfolio 
disclosed an appreciation of Rs 9.80 
crore or 127 per cent over the book 
value, as against Rs 6.93 crore a year 
ago. As the end of June last, apprecia¬ 
tions in the :*ortfolio increased by Rs. 
12.67 crore, or 164 per cent ovei the 
book value. 


Investment Corporation of India 
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IPCL offers 

several chemicals that can help 
you build your future 

IPCL. India's largest petrochemicals complex, has gone on full stream 
Thus offering you a wide range of chemicals in addition to then 
already well-known aromatic products -Orthoxylene. Mixed Xylene 
and Solvent CIX All from a single source, near at hand 
All these chemicals and chemical intermediates are made indigenously 
to rigid international specifications As well as to IPCI's own 
stringent standards Tako a look at the lange 


Acetonitrile 
I nr the i’>tnu lion 
ol butadii rie and 
.is a chemical 
M'lrMii'diJle fur the 
I idl.'-lhr.!. l“ i ( 

UVl * m. 1 H.I 

I" O ■ III . . 

Acrylonitrile 
A raw material lor 
the manufacture of 
•.yrlhetu fibres 
tliiirmuplaMir t, 
ivnlhelu rubhei 
and chemn al 
ir.lermeduiles foi 
the adhi uve 
' irface cu.itin j, 
dye and 
pharmaci ut .. il 
imlusti.e' 

Benzene 

*ri intermediate far 
Thu irianulacture 

dye. i.iSCCtu idi* . 
I'yhin, |.h.irn. i- 

i i utn’dls, 
I'mrmoseltimj 
rrsins and 
im .moplastn-s In e 
pc'/ily rent 1 and 
styimie Uutad't' a 
rubber 


Ethy leno Oxide 
I 'll the 

lil.Vlljfdi.llJI' I'* 

intcrini'dMti i 
vhi, h hr.il 
a;.;il ' j' i'ii ,n 
- l' r 1 a 1 taut. 
p 1 an i eutu a ! S 
It'll. )■'. i.lLS b'.if. 
fluid 1 gas s.-i 1- 
himj agents 
and solvents 
Heavy 
n-Paraf fins 
f in the 

manuldclure . f 
fatty alcoho's. 
fahv at ids, Iiiihji 
n'efiiis, biofao’i 
and clilnnnated .. 
pardf'i' 


Lmeai Alkyl 
Ben/cne 
h ha ai mat' r 
fur ■ y r thttii 
'll- 1 ' ujl 'ds 


Poly Alkyl 
Benzene 
An inttrnied ,'ti 
lot the rii'inuf.irturi* 
of etnulsii etj ,v,d 
lubrirat n i u 1 
addi!' e • 


Polyethylene 
Glycols 
An intermediate 
(nr the manufacture 
n 1 pharmaceutica's 
surf.lv laritj and 
i' ins 

Solvent CIX 
As a solvent n 
v ire enamels 
paint!., printing 
inks and 
("• i tides 


Xylenes - 
thtlioxylirn it 
used for the 
iiianufatture of 
phthdhc anhydride 
wliu h ij an 
iiitumiediati fur 
plastiuseis, 
ai tlirJt|unione 
dyes and alkyd 
risuis Also used 
as a solvent 
Mixed Xylene is 
used as a solvent 
i , paints, 

pi" t" ides pr.ntu.j 
I' I , ph.II 11.1- 
11 i.tir ais a'id dy i 


All these i lieinmah and 
irmi.il intermediate, 
are available bom 
IPCL Many ol them 
manufactured (or the 
fust time in India 
Ihus saving the tour lt> 
t uosiderabie foreign 
i scliange As well a . 
paving the way fca 
greater sell-sulficiency 
lor the country 



IPCL 

Your new 
source of a 
wide range 
of chemicals 


for ihCire n formation, 
contact. 

Marketing Division 

Indian Petiochemicals 
Corporation Limited 

P.0 Petiochemicals 
Dist VADODARA j31 346 

LiUjdtdt 


Air India Building. 

19th lluor, Nariman Pumt. 
Bombay 400 021 

Ralla Ram Building, 

70. Mission Road, 
BrsNGALORt bbO 0.'7 


Baroda bales Office 
P 0 Petrochemicals 
Township 

Dist VADODARA 391 345 
Gujarat 

Chatterjee International 
Centte, 3rd floor. 

33-A. Chowringhaa Road. 
CALCUTTA 700 071 


Himal lya House 2nd lloor 
23. kastuiba Gandhi Mary 
NtW DELHI 110 001 

Ludhiana Salet Centra 
Red Cross Bhavan, 1st floor, 
The Mall. 

LUDHIANA 141001 


SAAflPCl ,'5510 A.’Rj’R 
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When a man does not know what harbour 
he is making for, no wind is right —Seneca 


Economic prosperity is the harbour light 
that beckons us Wo try to reach it by 
developing technological exoertisp and 
manufacturing ski 1 ! in every field of 
engineering 


We launched on this activity way back in 
1938 and emerged as pioneers in rmnufac 
turmg dairy equipment in India Today 
we design, manufacture and instal plant 
and equipment for every major national 
protect covering vital human needs like 
food chemicals petrochemicals, fertiliser 
cement steel paper nuclear, power 


Our efforts keep us moving towards a 
definite harbour -economic prosperity 
through technological development 
All 10 000 of us in the L&T Group are 
prompted by the same sense of direction 
And our capabilities ate enriched by the 
experience and know how of our 
collaborators —world renowned manufac¬ 
turers in every field of engineering 


We have even extended the limits of our 
capabilities to cover space technoloqy in 
order to support the nation's plans to 
establish effective satellite communication 
system* Right now, we are embarking on 
a totally different activity—cament 
manufacture. 


LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 

where technoloqy moves with time 
P 0. Box 278, Bombay 400 038 
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Siren Calls 

THE Congress(S) which is virtually irrclt vam elsewhere in the coufifi W 
continues to be a political foice in Keiala This is a tribute as much to“lTs 
leader A K Antony, as to the fact that in tlie peeutui context ot the present 
coalition, parties with even less lollowing than the l aingie,ss(S) have a 
iclevance in the state's legislatet anthmetic 

Both the CPI(M), the leading component ot the lelt and democratic 
fiont, and the Congresx(S), an unpoiunt part net of the fiont, .ue presently 
faced with some ticklish problems lollowing the uncertainties facing the 
front government. The Pnnie Minister and many of her mmisleis have been 
making noises about the bleak down ot law and older and how the people ot 
the state onct again need to be delnticd liom the cluiclies ot the communists. 
The CongressU) which has a substantial following in the assembly is cloaily 
anxious to get the Maixists out and it-tuin to powei, and this it can du 
by getting the l ongie.->s(S) b "|inl the inaliLioii 

In this task, the Congic-sill is grer.ll> helped l>> the fact that impoitanl 
srclioics ol the (.’ougrrss(Sy, like most <<1 their countcipaus in other states, 
aie onlv too eagoi to jump on the Congicssil) tiandwagon. Unlike in West 
lienga 1 . the left and demociatic 1 ■ out in Keiala has not exactly been a pictuie 
of lunctioning coherence, and me C migo >wh) even mine than paities 
outside the government, has been nursing nianj grievances against the 
dominant partner in the coalition 

Cleaily, in the v-iew of tile i cntie, Keiala is due ini another libeiatiun, 
but since theie aie many cniisiiuiiiis which would 111titt>n a le-eiiaclment ot 
lysy, what is being sought is ttic detachment ot a vi uual component ot tne 
government, the l ongit sstts; wnicii, a- so maii> olliei iinngs in Kerala, 
is uniquely dilleieni nom Us naiioiial municipal! and induce it to lead 
a non-CPliiVl) and. it necessaiy, umpoianl.v a uoii-t engi lssi 11 coaliuon inis 
i xplains the many unsolicited siieomnnurii» being uiow.-nd on the Kerala 
C.ongiesstM president by C ongu--xil) 'eadeis 

lhe problem foi , wiiony i- mat he knows only too well mat ihc low- 
calls being made in Ins me O' a b\ tongicssili icadets aic icaii> me cads 
oi the bnen. but he ..iso know , iii..t many ot .us pairymcn m tut stale aic 
cnaimig unuei the O'scomhut .i oung meieiv juin >t ji.mii'is in a coalition 
w n c n bv judiciously s w ue in i ■ odes, me> can as well Icael ine government. 
At tile saint time, he cannot comely ignoie dial me ClmiVii. awaie oi ms 
own known awisiori I . < nuiiia ii.ii.mi, is m a p>- imiu io iiao nun to ease 
Ins party out oi me mini ii> iin j>.ecite.iincm ol tne t nngicssiM m Keiala 
is mat it cannot letuin to jiov.ci on its own sicain .-.eii mougli the party 
is [datively less ol a elisas.ei than in i .c omi i s.a.e> I. n continues to be 
a junior paiuiei in uti government, so mneii nunc n woulel lit summit toi 
it to establish its own cictlciniats as a viable and win ms alternative to the 
present government, but it n walks out ot the coalition, it will bi a vety 
short period belorc the whole- paily is entue-ly sw..deiwed ui< by the ( ongrrsstlj. 

The accusations and countc.-ace us.ilions ol conqiiiaeie-s. being i xchangi el 
by the CPliM) and the Cmigi-ssiM m Keiala ilimi.iu- male si use only it 
they aie seen as deliberate ueis eh hi inkiTMii-.hiji iiiduleeil in by parties 
neither of whom can do without 'lie olhei Antony's problems are ol ceiurse 
more si nous in that lie has in ke-eji his followeis, many of whom are- eager 
to make common cause with c ongressil), in leash without appearing to be 
knuckling under the pressuie ul the l I'll,vt) li is tiue that Antony has 
bitterly attacked deterioration of law and ouler in the state and has speci 
fically accused the Home jMinistei ol being soft on lus pailymen allegedly 
involved m violence, but tun this issue In cannot pi ess too much since it 
i$ the same issue that is pmvulmg the talking point to Congressil 1 londcis 
without making his own independent position m-u-m the Congress(t) 
vulnerable, 
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Market Borrowing 

Lion's Share for Centre 

THE Union government announced the 
issue ot three loans aggregating to 
Its 010 rune on Septeinbei 25 This is 
pail of the government's total m.uhet 
humming pmgiunnm loi J9M-82 in¬ 
volving a giux, amount ul Us 1,080 
i one The Juans have he< u issued at 
par ami suhsc upturns vvouhl he neeived 
onh on Oelohei 12 With the llnalahon 
ol this tranche the total amount hor- 
revveil hv the Union government tins 
sear so tai vvouhl amount to Rs 2 115 
cioie the e'uhei issues having lieen on 
April 27 for Us 060 erore and on Ink 
21 loi Us 825 (tote. 

The Union govc ninvnt has keen ap- 
piopmtiiig a using pioportiou ol the 
total savings ol the eonmuniilv in the 
hem ul niaihe 1 hollow mgs The amount 
ot gross hollowing hmlgcl si loi ltJSl-82 
shows an etghtlold increase ovei the 
borrowing ol 11s 087 (roie in 1970-71 
The rise m the government s net hoi 
lowing — gloss horiowmg minus rep.iv- 
ment ol maturing loans - has lieen 
even shaipei as can he seen hoin 
I ilile 1 

The lue-empfion "I a xi/irililc pro- 
port on of th( omimimiti s invest ihlc 
ii aiiiti es at a low cost tluoiigh tin 1 
issue ol dati (1 seem ili< s has been luci- 
liatid hv the evi.stenei of a captive 
i tv it k i t I oi govt ii mien! homk, vvhrh 
ii ic hides tin Hi si ivi Hauls wlac 1 ' .tv!', 
as underwiitci loi goveimnent stock 


esues Table 2 indicates, the slum 

o' the Uuum government m total 
iiiatki I horiowmg has gone up drania- 
tu allv fioni 19 per cent m 1969-70 to 
f. I per cent m 1979-80. 

Mobilisation ol larger resomccs 
thiough maiket borrowings has been 
usoited to ostensibly to finance using 
levels ot Plan evpendituie. Thu has 
1 ice u m addition to the .sizeable amounts 
e! dclic it financing, again for the same 
pmpose The question us how fat these 
additional tesouiees have been utilised 
pi iduilivth so as to enlarge income 
gem latum and employment oppeutum- 
ties It is generallv acknowledged that 
theie is eonsideiahle misdirection of 
ic sutures in the public sectoi loir 
msl.mii , rnnsimiption evpendituie ol 
the Union g<)V('umient at cunent pnet's 
svhicli was culls Ils 1.621 cioie m L970- 
71 slmt up to R. -1,684 eroie in 1979-80 
\. a proportion ol CHIP, such expendi- 
!ine mse I tom 1 pei cent m 1VT70-7 J 
to 4 6 pci cent m 1975 76 and was 
11 pci 11 nl m 1979-80 Fixed asset 
t i illation at cm nut price;, bv Union 
"iivcrnment adiiumrtiatioo and clepail- 
'im nt.il Iindeihikings an nnpoitant 
segment ol the public sectoi — leniauied 
sleach m the lange of 1 2 pci cent to 
11 pi i cent ol GDP over tin same 
pencil! The' ratio intw tutu out lo lie 
sl.ghtlv lughci if cap Id lounation m 
n< o-dc parlnienlul undertakings ol the 
Union and sta’C governments us also 
,m lude'1 Even so theie will be no 
i-eaiung the fact ol ruse in the propor- 
t.un ol non-productive expenditure to 

Lovx Issc i s nv Union Gov mNMEN*i 


total expenditure ol the government. 
The facility of raising progressively 
larger resources from the captive mar¬ 
ket at lelativelv cheap rates certainly 
does not seem to make for greater 
awaicness on the part of the govern¬ 
ment of the need to deploy lesomees 
productively 

Industrial Relations 


Rod in Pickio 


THERE was never any doubt, given 
the brute majority that the ruling 
pait.v enicns in Parliament, that the 
Essential Services Maintenance Bill 
would be passed. The Bill had been 
duK introduced and, after a prolong¬ 
ed and acrimonious debate, passed 
with most of the opposition parties 
staving away at the time of its formal 
passing The state governments in 
West Bengal, lnpuia and Kerala, who 
had in one wav oi anoihei opposed 
the rSMO. have announced that they 
will not use the mejsiue. This itself 
might seive as a [Mint of mlifrontation 
between the Uentie and these slate 
governments, though nahnallv it a 
time of the C entre’s choosing 

The compulsions lor the l.entie to 
have such a legislation on (lie statute 
hooks aic obvious enough. The' govern¬ 
ment wants to aim itself with as many 
additional poweix .is possible to meet 
ie.il and imagined threats to its 
secuntv When once the preventive 
detention law was passed, another law 
to cuib the most basic rights ol the 
woiking class Isecame an inevitable 
follow-up Theie are in fact, two 
preventive detention laws on the 
Central statute books, apart ftom 
semdrv preventive detention laws 
passed bv the states and the special 
legislations tovcring the .so-called 
“disturbed niras' m various parts of the 
country 

The Essential Services Main¬ 
tenance Act both duplicates and 
refines some ol the provisions of the 
Prevention of Blackmarketing and 
Maintenance of Essential Supplies Act 
and the National Security Act. The 
measure, when pi omulgated as an 
ordinance less than two months ago, 
had provided for a ban onlv on strikes, 
but was silent on lav-olfs, lockouts 
and closures; and the Act, while 
covering lay-offs and lockouts which 
are now being banned along with 
strikes, continues to be silent on clo¬ 
sures. Apparently, the draftsmen of 
the Union Home, labour and Law 
Ministries, are still to co-ordinate 
their activities. 
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The promulgation of the ordinance 
and its swift legislation into an Act 
may not necessarily be related only to 
the labour situation and the govern¬ 
ment’s desire to curb every kind of 
industrial action by the working class 
In this context, it is significant that 
industry leaders have been complain¬ 
ing that the government has not been 
as quick to notify the ordinance and 
make the necessary mles to enable 
industry to discipline workers. This 
only means that while the government 
has sharpened its weapons and kept 
them in leadmcss. it is in no great 
hurry to use them, especially since 
the organised working class is not 
posing any serious problems to the 
government gist now The mcasuie, 
insofar as the domestic- compulsions 
aic concerned, should thercfoie per¬ 
haps be seen as meiclv ., way ol 
serving nonet on the working class 
that the government has the instru¬ 
ments ieddy at hand should at any¬ 
time thi woiking class dale challenge 
the government 

An unusual foatuie ol the measure 
to bm strikes is the rxti aordinarv 
speed with which the Oulinance has 
b-eii legislated into an Act less 
than two months elapsed between the 
piomnlgation of the Oulinance and its 
enactment while a tar mote comprc- 
henso eh lepiessuc measaie like the 
National Sennits Oidmance, ic-stnct- 
me the end libeities ot the whole 
people, lem.um-d an Ordinance foi 
almost fout months befoic it became 
an Act This appaienlly busk legis¬ 
lation of ihe Oulinance into an Act, 
as well as the apparent reluctance to 
enable its pumsioas to be immediately 
available to industiy, aie pci haps dis¬ 
tal, d not so much by the actual re- 
quiunents of the situation within 
the loi-niiy, but b\ the by-now well- 
known conditions that the government 
is expected to fi.lhl according to 
some lepoits, winch the government 
has assured the concerned pait'cs 
have altcadv h.--n fullilled -- to 
ensure that ds lai te loan application 
be f oic the lilt-- - uon.il Monetais 
Fund leccives a hi.ouiahle icsponsc 
In oider to appear ptogiessive within 
the country, it is nc-ce- ->trv that even 
though a didcnman legislation is 
passed, nothing more is seen to be done 
about it, at lejst not till necessity 
and the mounting piessmes dictate 
further action, as they no doubt will: 
and in oidet to appeal as a disciplin¬ 
ed manager of the economy before 
international finaneteis. it is equally 
necessary- that a very- severe law res¬ 
tricting and indeed virtually abolish¬ 
ing the light of collective bargaining 


by the organised working class be put 
01 . the statute books. 

Taxation 

The New Property-Owners 


A Correspondent writes: 

THE piovisions ol the Income-Tax A--t 
m icgaid to taxation of income tro-n 
piopcrtv aie patently absiml as pomtul 
out m these columns {“Seeing No Evil 
Septcnilii-r 12) ft is ridiculous that an 
owner of commercial or n-sidcntial pu - 
i.nse.s, who lets out the puxnises on rent, 
c made to pas income-tax not on the 
icntal income that he actually icceives 
but on a notional meome, invariably 
only a fraction of the ai bud income 
calculated on the basis ol so called 
'standard' icnts yirc.seubed bs lent 
contiol laws which, as everyone knov s, 
an- virtual dead letters m all oiu Ing- 
gci cities when- then .ire shortages, nl 
vaivmg degrees of acuteness, of com- 
uieri-i.il and icsidential accommodation 
What ls noteworthy is tliat. despite 
then obvious meqtnlousiicss, these 
puiyiAioiis have not been excised bom 
the statute books tbiough an amend 
incut of tin Income-Tax Art On the 

i mtiaiy, as you have pointed mil. a* 
icci-ntlv as m 1979. tlnough the mtio- 
duction of bull I -If If id tin- Wealth 
Tax Rules tin- valuation of piopeitx 
fo: leys of wealth tax lias been made 
cquallx- artificial to the advanlag- of 
piopeity -owners What is moie, at the 
last meeting of the Consultative Com¬ 
mitter of Pailiamen; attached to tin- 
Ministry of 1-Tnauec in luls. the di- 
iiund was i.useil that the vain itmn 
jnoceduic mtiodnced thiougfi Ruh 

1 ft If of the Wealth Tax Rules ,h m’d 
be i xtended hi the valuation of pro¬ 
perties foi lew of estate dutv and gilt 
tax a' well 

One ven important leason win in¬ 
terne fiom, and wealth m tin- bum of 
,eal estate piopeity have hem receiv¬ 
ing progrc.Mst-lv lavomed tax tnat- 
inent. sureb is that tliose (lunged with 
Faming tin tax Levs aie rapidly enti-i 
mg the lanls of urban pioyu ity-owneis 
Membei-- ol I’ailiament an- quite ap- 
propiiatelv ptovnled with accommoda- 
t.on m the Capital loi the dilution -if 
their temi Nevertheless one of the ae- 
qnisitiuns most sought aflei bs m MP 
fiimi vvhutevei fai-ofi part ot the louu 
trv he mav lie is the pun hast ol a flat 
m one of tlie ncwei localities of New 
Delhi The substantial budding pro¬ 
grammes under the direct and indued 
control of the Onion government nuke 

ii possible fm the latter to extend tin - 
form of patronage to ii not all a large 
lnnnbei of MPs In the stall the op 


port unity, to purchase a flat m the 
xtati capitals is by now regaidcd by 
ML \s a, vntuallv one oi the perqui¬ 
sites ol mi luberslup ol the state legisla¬ 
tures flivrn the iapid rise m the value 
of mban ptopeih and the very band- 
smiic- icuts tin \ feleli, jt is hnidly sur¬ 
prising that th t arqiiMtiye lustinets of 
M'i's and Mb Vs nr- not alxsavs ,ts- 
suaged liy the .irqmtme of a sitigle piece 
of property 

Top giiverrimi-iit oflicials to,, have 
emerged in a lug wav as ovvneis of 
leal 1 -stati m New Delhi as well as 
the state lapilak This is hardly- sur 
prising uinsidi'iing how- much c-cmbol 
the government exeiusi-s dm-ctlv .aid 
mdirei tly uvei real (-slate coiistiuctuiii*— 
through I- leas, or land mule- tin ur 
ban land ceding law powers ol ioqm- 
sit'lining and dereqmsilioiime premise- 
alloi at u in ol cement, etc In addition 
1 ivil sen,mis tegiilail\ allot to thn»- 
sr-lv-t- i hoiee plots of government land 
hu tin ir eo-operatise bousing pioju-ts 

ha 1 is mori, after uiquuuig house- 
m these various wavs the bun .nu-tats 
•m- not obliged to live in them They- 
I.m continue In hvt in tlieir povcni- 
’■-eiil bouses and ien( out then own 
Pu-nnsi s Tin mli-s wc'h lelaxed m 
lorn this vi ai to further facilitate 
this It was -eci-nth diselosed in ans- 
w-i'i t, a questioi) m Paihament that 
IP l i Ciohal gov-t-inmi'iit offinals all 
above tin lank oi deputy secretary 
<-'■"''-1 hous-s io D-111, hut themselves 
o'lT-oiel cmyiinnieut accommodation 

Wi'fi mlmg politicians and semm 
l-u’eaueia's cm,aging us important urban 
pi ))|( I'y-owncis it mav lie taken foi 
ei.mil'll dial tin- i-vi.tim- absiml pnsi- 
b-n "i'll lec.uj to t.i'.ilion of meome 
bom ie.d esta*,. will not be loneetcd 
tmoiigli an amendment of the Income- 
Tax Vet lntb-id the s-ale- ttt hkelv 
lo lie I lit i -1 even fm Iht-i m favour of 
piopeitx -tiwnets as was done quietlv 
and without funfair bv amending 
Hull 1-RH of the Wealth Tax Rules 
m 1<)79 

West Asia 


Ralnneina ®cl 


Ml- N UTIEM W’CIN \vh< was- ou a 
Id-dav visit to US loim Sepli-mh'-i 10, 
- olniooslv jil, asiil with the outcome 
o' lus talks with the R< ag.ui admiuis- 
ti.itum Hi said m an mleivu-w that a 
new “strati tru i n-opeiadon agreement” 
had lii-en worked out between bsra-1 
,-nd the t'S Tins agreement, ac-c-nuba:; 
ei him outweighed the impact bom 
Israel's point of x-iew, ol the piopo-sed 
ilt- fe, da t'S of ulvaiued ,-* turn n-- 
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ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL WEEKLY 


Sell ire planes (AWACS) as well as 
other armaments to Saudi Arabia worth 
$ 8 5 billion Th, .stiatcgic co-opera- 
tii.il' Begin said, involved stoiing ol 
tanks anil Isiaili auloni eovei lor US 
transport U< also static! that he had 
utfered tin US use ol au base said 
natal lauhties to de‘ei the “danger to 
lr"iloni posed 1>\ the Soviet Union 
The US, on the other hand has 
imder.staiidalih sought to pu -ent its 
nnhtaiv lelatiocehip with lstael on a 
low kev US spokesmen have thus 
sought to ernjihasise "naval and otliei 
loint nnhtaiv cvemses, stoimg medical 
supplies and stiatcgic planning with 
I.vat-1 against an outside attack" 

The Heagan .idmmisli.ihmi is i imag'd 
ol a lialaiiemg act m Wist \sia The 
US Coni'!ess is to discuss tin sale ol 
AWVGS and olhei items to Saudi 
Aiabia which has laeti s'umglv ojiposed 
In the pio I‘iaeli loliliv Tin admue-ti i- 
t.on would have to .issme Gnul'ii s 
tlut aims sale vvdl not lie detrniuiil.il 
to Tsiai I's mtiiesls On the oilier hand 
it also has to satislv the pio-US \iah 
lei'um s The pioblem has become nnu ■ 
tirk'ish loi ill*' US a!Si tie si -\ ah 
legmies uini.i-ed then manoi nvi.ib h 1 ' 
W'th the loimalion ol Ol’EC t . .e 
puce hike and the ui‘Ssive mcie.is' u 
then pe'ioli mu i Min I caliiiogs Mev- 
mc'ei !bug has -'.ii'-d that ti ie. turn 1 » 
f inigres' of the salt ol \\V \Ci ".ml 1 
undermine "the ion hitf ot ar. mdepi n 
dent \meiir.m fotcigri pol.. v fre. o r 

lesti.unts n* ove’iiding evtem.ll Vi 'o' 
llowevei while the US admmistia- 
tion ni.iv see me iongressuin.il ai'pioval 
fm tin aims sale In Saudi \i.tln.i, the 
talk ol ‘stiatcgic (o-opei.ilioii lieivveen 
US and Isi.ie’ s\ ,11 t nisi di t n disquiet 
among United States’ Auli allies On 
the other hand Begm’s goveiinni lit too 
lias umr under ciiti'is-n limn the 
c'pposition LjIhiiii f',,il\ "loth has 
alleged that tin s'l.degic co-mieialii.ii’ 
meant ‘‘plain'' Isiai I's hint's .p th 
d'sposal ot a Ion ign now 11 end undoi- 
t..loiic ii b used fm othc i 

than pmelv delinsivt pmposi's” Tins 
would ii'duci Isiails H. Mbdov' in 

foreign jkiIii v Beguis lo.d'h n govern 
merit tuples flu li.it king of rust 6! 
members in tie 120-nieinbi i kni-s-i I 

Tin fo Million ol ii I l’ii i', pnf'i s ill 
thr ro.ililiou with cunii'Slons on mil¬ 
ters eonneeted with religious and snci.d 
practice. has no! enhanced the gnvi m- 
ment’s popula 1 standing To addition 
the govi tmni'iil v ill siifh i a in; |ot 
diplomatic sctli.uk il the Camp David 
accord fails as seems hhelv The oppo 
litinn will also blame Begin’- ynvcin- 
irent fm fading to pievent the l ( S- 


S.mdi aims deal which the government 
llscll I ad described as a ‘‘threat to 
b ai I’f sccuuty". 

The Press _ 

Nawsadvertisements 


A C(»n^r<>ndcnt writes : 

Till' caste propidice displaved In a 
in.iioi a'l'licm of the Gujarati press in 
Vhiiifdali.id vc as indistinguisbable liom 
that ot tin- mobs on the streets during 
the anti-ieservation agitations m the 
tali eailv this veal In fact the press 
mas have been a factor in sustaining 
and mlcnsilvmg the agitation The 
l'ditms (bnl.I ol Tndia looked into 
eh.nils ol bias and distortion of news 
,n tin' C.iii.ii. iti piess and has receutlv 
in il iU slu'd a icp.ul The report is a 
modi I of i.m'ion and modeiatinn, but 
,1 ■ >ic 1 n 1 1inuit ol the (lujai it piess is 

v iv clem Tf details a senes rif offences 
'I he piess failed to piovicle adecpiate 
nil arc mate liar kr'ioiind on the Tt-sei- 
v itmns issin piihhshtd rnmouis as 

MC"S cairud urieheeked stones giving 
i > !■ and (oinnuun'v names on the 
1 11"il pads nuclei haunei headlines 
nl.lvi'll 111' liivi.il dims lefuseel to puli- 
1 h haul m'vs espi eiallv coneeming 
11 .1 r i|.in victims (mill nlled itsell in 

1 aitv politics which also coloured its 

i. .veiige of tlv issues that rocked the 
■’..Ie foi lour months The papers held 
In lie ch'i'dv ginllv of such perfoimance 
"in the piopiutm erlitccl Oii/mot 
\iniiit hm arid Simcfes/l thr two largest 
c ni'iil.itlni' papers in Mnnedaliad. and 
(i.iimi/M tin (.uiaiati d.ulv oi the Indian 

I MUI s, gldlljl 

Ol ionise ollieial bodies such as tie' 
si.lie enveiniiKnt and the police ad- 
r imist i. itii>n also im vitablv placed their 
(lol'Hins p.nts m this whole mforinalion 
Tu.ierss One ol the most mteiesting 
I call in > of the ollicial-piess lelationship 
i tin plii'iiiimenon ol new sadveitise- 

ii, iii.'- The pmclicc apparentlv Roes 
l ul. to the "Os m O.uiarat but. as the 
(.mid n]iiat s.ivs, the tiadilion lias lived 

r ,iod it I iilv lilossoiiii'd dining the 
,ioli-1esi l v.iticiu agitation Time has been 
i piogie-sior. 1 1om a point of view c.u- 
n"i! a" an adveilisement to news carried 
an atIvr Itiseinent and dining the 

( .. "Ml, items this was (Mined to a 

new lii'.di with i|iiarter-page and full- 
page advertisements containing unpub- 
lislieil ecntiadictioiis corrections and 
nolemical material about current events 
be'iig riporfrd in the news columns. 
The Guild report calls this chequebook 
lomualisni in ievei.se. 

The state government as well as pri¬ 


vate individuals and associations imt in 
advertisements during the agitations. 
What appeared as paid advertisements 
vv as information on current events leadily 
available to icporters, material that had 
previously been offered to the paper in 
the form of clarifications oi contradic¬ 
tions of news leports, all of which the 
papers had not published The Guild 
icpoit sajs that such was the rapport 
between newspaper managements and 
the government that despite their mutual 
denunciations the government heaped 
ails and a good amount of icvenue on 
what it should have regarded ns offending 
papeis Some 21 official conti adictions 
were issued between Tamiarv and April 
n hutting baseless .uni misleading reports. 
Eight items weie not published at all, 
and Minn- of the rest vveic usi d in ab- 
Inevuted form Mans of the official ads 
that vveic eamed were said to be did¬ 
actic and propag.mclistie. the nairative 
sometimes taking the liirui ol a fable 
and lai ked uedilnhlv Cutus said that 
conti dilutions and denials wcie few anil 
si ldoin s'trdightlmw aid The govem- 
ment also took it upon list If to publish 
a> iidveitisctiii nt.s slate mi ills b\ caucus 
citi/ens who win often emb.massed bv 
this iilluicil palionagi '"Il imlie's ot 
< iiimncu e and law mis' gi'inp.s and 
some inilividuab aicoinitcd !m other 
newsadveitiseinent- Tin is weie a r evv 
bv d.dit mg.mis,ilums But Mine it was 
monev that counted in getting coverage 
here, pio-ieservation ad» were fewei 
and less proinmc ntlv displac'd 

Thi Clin f Mmislei nut echtms ol 
the Guiaiati puss moie than once .ind 
appealed (or lestiamt and avoiding 
giving caste names ol not victims This 
did nut have much file c t But the onlv 
instance of official action against offend¬ 
ing papeis was m Apul when the police 
.seized all copies ol a vlali* poetrv 
cpiaiteilv • ailed Aknnli The journal 
was pie.seiilud on grounds of disturb¬ 
ing conununal hainionv, the editor and 
two contiihutcns weie auested (and 
then limiM-s .se.uched alltgediv without 
seaich w.niaut.s) cmdc-i S« ct'on 153 A 
and B of the IPG feu inciting commu¬ 
nal tension AU'os/i did not circulate 
lievond about 1,000 pci.sons The *s»i- 
vanni’ press that has been ltidieated in 
this icpoit bad a combined ciitulation 
ol over lour lakhs 

JaiLsutta and some othc i journals 
can ied lepoit.s in Febiuarv about an 
attdek on a wedding party by Hartjan 
voutlis and masr molestation and rape 
The store was a complete fabrication. 
The slate government contiadiction 
issued the nest day was not published 
until it was offered again to the papers 
as a paid advertisement. 
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BUSINESS 


Price-Cost Chase 


EVEN as the aluminum industry is 
faced with a demand recession and 
the metal is piling up with the pio- 
ducers, cable conductor manufacturers 
and the MMTO, there are reports that 
a furthei steep hike in the prices of 
aluminium ingots and wire rods is on 
the cirds. ostensibly to neutralise the 
continuing use in raw material costs 

Prices of aluminium ingots and wire 
rods were raised in Maich this year 
by an average of about Ks- 3,000 a 
tonne Togetbei with the 41 pet cent 
ad valorem excise duty, the additional 
burdc'n on consumers was Rs 4,120 
pet tonne. 'I his sharp rise in price, 
coupled with the inability of the Stale 
Electricity Boaids to pay their out¬ 
standing dues and lift the metal 
against their pending oidets, has been 
mainly lesponMb'e lor the dem ind rc- 
ce sion rnd the present glut. As a 
matter of tael, the demand recession 
toned the lemon government to lilt 
thi ban on exports ot aluminium con¬ 
ductors with i fleet bom Augu.l 2’> 
Mo root ci in view ol the subst.intial 
accumulation of imported metal stocks 
with it the MM1C li.iil to request fo- 
icign supplieis to dcloi shipments ot 
aluminium igainst pending orders. 

Alumnmim produce) s are holding 
unso'd stocks ol to,OOP tonne Ol 
this, 8.000 tonnes are with the pub¬ 
lic sector Bharat Aluminium Company 
lltALCOl ami 22,000 tonnes with the 
private sctloi Hindustan Aluminium 
Coiporation, Indian Mummium and 
Madras Aluminium. 

The present glut is ceitainlv not due 
to higher pioduction At about two 
lakh tonnes, production of aluminium 
in 1080-81 was highei by only 8,000 
tonnes o t vei ihe previous year and 
was shmt of the taiget set for the 
year by 50,000 tonnes, itowevei. de¬ 
mand, which had been estimated at 
3.25 lakh tonnes, fell lar short of that 
level. The steep hike in price an¬ 
nounced in Maich has to be judged 
against this sluggish growth ol de¬ 
mand A tuiiher price hike will only 
worsen the situation. The landed cost 
of imported aluminium already makes 
it cheaper than the indigenously pro¬ 
duced metal. The industry should, 
therefore, aim to mcicasc its capacity 
utilisation from the present level of 
62 per cent ,tnd to reduce its pro¬ 
duction cost instead of seeking fre¬ 
quent price hikes, 


The F-edeiation of Aluminium Xjseis’ 
Association has demanded that the 
Bureau of Industrial Costs and Prices 
(BICPI should disclose the basis on 
which prices of aluminium ingots are 
fixed by the government. The presi¬ 
dent of the Federation, Milap Chand 
Chorana, has alleged that the costs 
of various law material items supplied 
to the BIG? by the pnnlary producers 
ol aluminium are highly inflated. 

The Energy Ministry had been 
opposed to the last price hike and a 
dispute had arisen between the Ener¬ 
gy Ministiy and the Ministry of Steel 
and Mines. While the Steel Ministry 
had felt that a price hike of about 20 
per cent was inevitable in view of the 
cost escalations over the preceding 
two years, the Energy Ministry was of 
the view that there was still some 
cushion and the industry could ab¬ 
sorb some of the increased input costs. 
It had also suggested that the BICP 
should be asked to go into the cost 
sfnicturt all over again 

Rcpoitv indicate that the icsources 
position of the State Eli ctncity Boards 
mav impicive in the next two or three 
months and they would start lifting 
EC grade metal. A further price hike 
at this point is likely to upset this 
hopeful course of events. The power 
industry needs 1 50 lakh tunnes of 
TC metal every year. 

Sugar 

The Season That Was 


THE 1980-81 sitgai season has cnteicd 
its lasl month and sights are already 
lived on the next season Attempts aic 
lu mg made to estimate likely sugai - 
i ane piodm tion ami sugar output and 
ti predict government policy regarding 
minimum puce oi sugarcane, tariH 
value of lux- sale sugar and other such 
matleis. It may be assumed that the 
government will continue tlie dual price 
jioluv which it claims, has been res¬ 
ponsible ioi the considerable lall in 
sugai prites m the cnriewt season 

Statistics toi the eleven months of 
tlie sugar season ending August aie 
now available I’teduction has eri.sred 
5 1 mil tonnes. Despatches have been 
3 t) inn tonnes and stocks on Septembei 
1 were 1 2 mn tonnes, which vveie higher 
by 3 lakh tonnes over the level a yoat 


ago. Government also airanged lor »n- 
poits ol 2 lakh tonnes at an approximate 
cost oi Its 100 eimc 

In the 1977-78 srason, 67 mn tonnes 
ol sugarcane had been crushed and 
sugar production had touched an atl-tane 
high of 6 5 mn tonnes The following two 
seasons pioved to Ik- lean ones and sugar 
pioduction dwindled to a little levs 
than 3 9 inn tonnes Tlie current season 
marked a turn lor the better. Initially 
the sugarcane crop had been placed at 
174 mn Umnox and estimates ol sugai 
pioduction weie placed as high as 7.4 
mn tonnes, especially liv mdustiv and 
trade Later the government reduced 
the estimate of sugarcane pioduction 
to 152 mn tonnes and of sugai piocluc- 
tion to 5 2 mn tonnes These estimates 
have turned out to he lemaikably 
accurate 

Sugiu prices staitcd to decline from 
Novrmbei 16, 1980, wD-i thi partial 
free market began to function md bv 
Ih-cembei-end the price index had de- 
eiined fiom 390 to 300 This unnerved 
the industry which sought to anest the 
fall in prices bv revising its c stiinate of 
production during the season to 5 mn 
tonnes The government went to the 
industiv’s rescue bv cutting the free 
iiruket quota from 1 Go lakh tonnes m 
Ootobei 1980 to 1 lakh tonnes in 
finnan 1981 As a result jiiieis him’ 
bv 35 points and the mde\ touched 
”■ ij b\ March-end To prevent further 
sharp rise m puces, the lie.- market 
quota xsas fixed at 1 10 lakh tonne s for 
Maich,’ 1‘25 lakli tonnes lor Ajiril and 
2 lakli tonne's for Mav In spile of she 
gcneialls higleu demand In xueai 
during these monlfis, prices registered 
a doxxn-tiend The pnn index deelmed 
1.x 20 jmifits m Mav Government etil 
the fie- maikc.t cjuot.i bv 20 000 tonnes 
to 1 80 lakli tonnes ioi |um and re¬ 
tained il at (lie sarin levc | foi Jills. 
The August quota was announced on 
fills- 23 The fie, market quota was 
again cut In 10 000 tonnes Bill since 
'lie monsoon months in a pound of 
'can demand the pint nnh \ retreated 
furthei to a new low ol 210. Thus 
then' was a fall ot 100 points between 
\pnl ami tin end or \ugusl Howevei, 
while the cm tent sugai price index' is 
more than 100 pomls lowei than las* 
veal the index bn cm is uctualh 
about 1ft points higher at 585 

The eonntiv was evpe.terl to rtx :i"o 
1 lakh tonnes ot imported sugar by 
August end, but only 12 001) tonnes had 
relived, Imported sugiu has been eat- 


J.557 
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marked tor di.ylnlmtiuii »n Oelohei, tli<- 
month of festivals, ami. Noveinhei. The 
new season stig.it will come to the 
market in am si/eable quantity onh 
m the latter halt ol Novrinbci Mean 
while the government is not likely to 
inereiLse the minimum stalutois puce 
ot sugar 01 the ousting kvy jukc ol 
Rs 512 pei quintal The tuilf value 
Im flee maiket sugat was lived al 
Its 520 pei quml.il in August 1980 and 
at Rs 5)90 per quintal in August 1981 


THIS has reference to the aitide 
' Reserve Rank Employ ees’ Agitation" 
liv Tiim; iia.su (fulv 25). 'Jlie taels 
u listing to the ‘agitation’ stand ghungly 
at variance fiont what the author of 
the article has dislittl out to your 
readers 

An unheai d of situation was obtain¬ 
ing m the Calcutta Office ol the Reserve 
Bank where a number of departments/ 
sections would systematical!) remain 
closed day in and das out as and when 
the class IV staff attached to those 
departments/sections would be absent 
on leave. Other categories of employees 
including oflieeis sat idle throughout 
the class and felt embarrassed heloie 
the members of the public who came 
for service. As a trade union, our 
Association bad to nester the Bank’s 
management m so many deputations 
and written memoranda with a view to 
seeking an end to this awkwjtd situa¬ 
tion. Management's stand initially was 
that it was taking urgunt steps for 
filling up ot the vacancies m the Class 
IV cadre and that it was in touch with 
the Reserve Bank Worheis' Union, an 
exclusive organisation of the Bank's 
Class IV staff foi sorting out certain 
diffeienc e, in the matlei of ifciuitnient 
A few months elapsed in the process 
and dep.il iments/sections continued to 
remain closed one after the othei, not 
excepting even public counteis. ft is 
notewoithy that during all this, no staff 
agitation was taking place in the Bank, 
whether declared or undeclared Still 
afterwards ir came to light that recruit¬ 
ment could not be held because the 
parties, t m, the RRW’ti and manage¬ 
ment could not come to am acieemenl, 
the formci insisimg on automatic 
appointment of Class IV employees’ 
nominees as listed by them, the latter 


The* emrent evfaetmy price?, exclusive 
o* cm we dutv ol Its 90 per quinta], is 
about lls 500 pti quintal 

With prices nilmg low, hanks are 
unwilling to advance loans and the 
sugar and khamlsaii industries aic try- 
.ng to peisiiadc government to see that 
finances aic made easily available The 
sugar industry has even claimed that 
without additional hank finance it 
vc mild lint oven he able to pay vvorkeis 
i.nd cane-giowers 


refusing to do so 'Ihe understanding 
claimed by the f ederation lo have been 
reached at the national level at Bombas 
was openly disputed hv the management 
thiough urcul.us Happenings theie- 
aftei are known, management going to 
i 1 mu i and com I giaiitiiig an ad interim 
injunction prohibiting agitation aimed 
at disrupting mteiviews of candidates 
and other piocesses of reciuitment, etc 
Whether ot not elahoiale ‘police hando- 
bast’ was provided by the state gov em¬ 
inent is nut fni us to comment on 
Rut facts do not lead anybody in the 
Bank to be convinced of police action 
on emnlovees dm mg the period The 
aulhoi, howevci, did not care to note 
that police was piovided at the couit’s 
ordei, that the counsel ior the leaders 
of tlie ‘agitation’ surrendeicd his brief 
in the onen court, commenting that the 
case of his clients was indefensible. 

Secondly the teims of the settlement 
claimed to have been leached at Bombay 
on November 15, 1<J80 were never made 
Public and misgivings reigned in the 
minds of a large number of the Bank's 
Class fV staff (hat the union leadership 
probably pressed foi automatic appoint¬ 
ment of sons,-dependents of a few hand- 
picked nersons in an unfair manner, 
instead of setting some general princi¬ 
ple as sought to he made out in the 
article 

Thmlly, mans’ in the ranks of (he 
Class IV staff doubted if it would he 
wise to raise publicly the issue ot auto¬ 
matic appointment of employees’ sons in 
vacancies in the Bank a public sec¬ 
tor undertaking whose doors should 
normally remain optjn to all pitirens 
without discrimination. 

Lastly, the bravado of flouting court 
injunctions had ultimately ended in utv« 


conditional apology before Justice D K 
Sen of High Court at Calcutta on 
August 1J. 1981 thus throwing un¬ 
suspecting loyal followers open to dis¬ 
ciplinary action by the management. 

I he lolln.ving furthei points also 
need to be noted: 

til Class IV employees of Reserve 
Bank were nevei membcis of the All 
India Rcseive Bank Employees Associa¬ 
tion (AlRBEA). Ever since trade 
unionism got loots in the Reserve 
Bank dui.ng the late thuties and early 
forties theie were two unions of the 
employees - All India Reserve Bank 
W.nkers H-d< i.itiou (A1RBVVF), t-ailic. 
called All India Reserve Bank ‘O' Class 
Emplmees Federation and its office- 
wise units and rhe Rescue Bank Work- 
cis Union leaihci Rli ‘D - Class I mplo- 
yees' Unioni icpiesentod the Bank’s 
entno Class IV einnloyces - while 
AIRBi’A (and Us units! repiesenfed 
some otli L > i.itigoiics of staff The 
po in..n i•■nui-n, so still ludav cscept 
that the man,'menuill sought to dictate 
tliai oiiiiei-, bc-ine non-workmen, 
should have a sepa'ale union and could 
not lu loll" lo UlIRt' \ Mji.agi lie'll! s 
d'e' w.'s challenged ui rhe court m 
i9W> and a iuial judicial verdict is still 
■ivvaili-d llicv slam'll have rand to 
undei stand jl! this histoiv before tush- 
■ng to v i ui columns 

(n) ('ui- would like to snow wheic- 
fiotn ilie autlioi galheicJ that in te- 
cenr lecruitment ol Class I\ staff in 
Re, - ve Bank. A1RBIA at all sponsor¬ 
ed cmdidntes' 1 Honesty would demand 
that he substantiate his unfan digs at 
AlRBEA on this score On our part, 
we sav that the chaige is totally divoi- 
ced lrom truth. • 

(m) The author has insinuated a 
political tug-of-wai in reviewing the 
"Resetvc Bank Fmployees - Agitation”. 
It is not lor us to dwell on politics 
In u* But may not one expert to know 
from Timir Basn H he endorses tiade 
union agitations on such issues as 
automatic appointment of employees’ 
s iiii/(icpeii(lriits , '‘ 

Svkii Rove novvniivns 

Secretary, 

Reserve Bank Employees’ Association, 

Calcutta, 

September 18 , 
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Reserve Bank Employees’ Agitation 



CAPITAL VIEW 


The Corrupt Society 

Romesb Thapar 


WE have become a veiv corrupt 
society The bedlam in Parliament over 
any attempt to liiKhli^lit tliis state of 
affaus, and the incapacitv <>t presiding 
officcis eitlici to manage MPs or t<i 

ganuse then - lm.sme.ss, is a vivid ile- 
monstiation ot a wilful attempt to 
persuade the people that a more autho- 
ntanim alternative is needed to save 
the Oomitrv Time ate gulhblcs galore 
to .swallow this sceiiano of rising cor- 
mption and dexpau 

The storm around Antulav has so 
damaged the ruling paitv and its 
emliaii.issLvl ehaiismatu leaflet that a 
whole ni w gioup ot a]tologis‘s has 
smfmed to s,n that even though the 
(amgiess(l) is oitten to tin' core the 
.alternative*. an woise In the pio'ess, 
wi an being quietly pushed into 
.a eeiit.in’ the imsition that only a 
sini' , ( 'cadi i anoint’d with siipiemc 
|v wi i, can > iK ige something out of 
the moss that now piev.uk Con 
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has ditamlv highlight! d thus aspect of 
tin Cnngi'ssfP d’spcns.ilion And when 
the ci in option exposuies spn'ad to 
othei states il will he seen that the 
Antulav tcehi"ijiie is eoimnou to all — 
and blessed In the siipicine leadei. 

We know about how cement, alcohol 
and sugar weie u-ed liv Muh.uashtra's 
Chief Mmistii Sam vrrv soon the 
monies being made K the ruling paitv 
m Kiunat.ika in sinctioning 'milding 
plans — one lmi died mpees pei 
s piaie fool of sanctioned buddiug 1 — 
svill- be published The Ol’l(M) govern- 
irenl in West Bengal has revealed a 
lived deposit lu’ket. oiganised bv re¬ 
lations of Union MuiLstei Pianab 
Muker]i. ofleung tlmty-six per cent 
interest (twelve by cheque, and twenty- 
four in cash) which mav w;rll be a 
Congress(l) 'bank'. And the press has 
vet to look into the millions ol tons of 
fnodgram ‘lost or ‘written-off’ in the 
stowg M System — a bill fhat runs into 


hundreds of crores, aryl capable of 
rocking several states. 

The politician is at last Veomniff 
avvaie that it is not the tiaunia of the 
puce rise that alters the political com¬ 
mitments ot the people Even con op¬ 
tion is tolerated. But when this eor- 
i option gets linked with oiganised 
shortages o c essentials and collusion 
with smuggle!s and murket-fixeis. then 
the ieal trouble begins Pei haps this 
i \plains the silence in ccitain Opposi¬ 
tion gionps who should be more active 
in unveiling the truth of our condition 
Them i.s diur.’ci to a using geneiatioi 
of politicians who .nc fiaiiul of being 
toppled hy thru not so sophisticated 
system of corruption'- 1 

We weie used to the fund collecting 
activities of the S K l’atils, the Atulya 
Ghoshs, the O B Guptas, the Kmrons, 
the liiju Patnaiks and the 1) 1' 
Mishins. We used to rant ami ia\c 
about them even though they worked 
foi the parts But thev weie angel' 
eomji.iied to our Antulavs, oui Gundii 
Bans, and mil J.igainiatli Mislnas. The 
gieat failnm was not to lut out at the 
Ravi Shankar Suklas and the Jagiwan 
Hams w ho believed that to survive 
ihc s hail to have p< lsona! holdings 
S,ui|.u Oandlv uiideistnod what was 
on, and beat the lot. The rest is liceut 
histoiv 

The romipt politician, who is foolish 
enough to he caught and exposed, will 
ultiin.itelv be lemovecl fiom the scene 
lint onh the iiivtaposition ol n limrihei 
of important taelois. and the ilctei - 
nunation of Ainu Shorn ic in The Indian 
/'xpicss,, made it possible to ship 
Antulav ol Ins di fences The story 
could have h< en killed or restneted hv 
a cautious puhlishei and ail equally 
cautions editm It is .seldom that an 
cvposuie blossoms m the most widelv 
read, muUi-lnigu.d newsp.ipei chain 

Ifuw can the events nl the past lew 
weeks he used to heighten the struggle 
loi (leaning pnhhc life J Indira Gandlus 
hicle-and-iCek atouml the Antulav issue 
was totalis animal and calculated to 
give the nnpiession that the govern¬ 
mental svstem does not intend to oulei 
a change. Apparently, theie arc loo 
many trusts in the hands of the politi¬ 
cians, ruling and otherwise, to allow 
for any outburst of indignation whore 
it mattets, Thu but den ol tleaning 


the political xirmcsS will have to he 
i arrnal at mothei level 

Where-'’’ Whil<- the effoit must con¬ 
tinue In salvage the damaged systems 
nf .ueuiintabilitv and pi obits, and to 
buttress tin m wilh :ul< quale capacitv 
to ni’ against the iiiriupt, we have to 
leuiiiid omselvi’.s that unless liv people 
aie mobilised lliumgh voluntaiy action 
we will not be abh 1 to slukc at the 
cm nipt \i>ait from the disease, which 
has shattered the mm.de of our .society. 
Tin causes hive to he tackled They 
ate mans and ramified. 

\11 over the eenntrv. in the vacuum 
that has been creatid bv the oppor¬ 
tunism ol mil politicians, tens of thous¬ 
ands nl gionps an- working to lu ighten 
snnal eonsi lousiicss and to ie-dedujte 
<1111 people In thos< widei issues which 
Acte mine the qualilv ot a society 
TI.C'V groups an siiiidl, hut 'their 
labom in lolalits cannot lx scoffed at. 
Th"\ liavi to keep on strengthening 
then mots, vvlulv avoiding the tiat> of 
nation mu h\ eleimnt.s aheadv cm- 
iigiti’d and i oinp'.mused 

II too much of voluntaiy action is 
taundvd hv its bilks with gnv’cininent 
and with ellieial funding, a major effort 
will lie weeded to oieainse independent 
-uppoif Tin, is possihle in the India 
oi inti'tieu eighty one We. failed to 
sec tics because we weir uiunlxd by 
the offii oil (uiluaee given to the volun- 
,taiv agin, vs which placed a major 
"isim.itnmal idle m the fifties w’hett 
we ’’inhaiki cl < u oui jiohtieal consoli¬ 
dation and icoiumue industrialisation. 
The task now is to icstoie the freedom 
ol volinitats ai lion and to give it solid 

duceliou 

Idilpm i l'.vui as we aie engulfed 
bv the T.nst Scandal, report 
lias it that the Prime 
Mimstci’s voga teivher and 
religion.' mentor, Dlnrendm 
Biahmachaii is husv get¬ 
ting incnme-ijx cleaianec 
loi lus own tidy operation 
wle.ih amounts to Rs 21 
ctore ’ 

Srpt.-mbei IS. 


When corresponding with the 
Calculation Department, subscri¬ 
bers arc leipie,steel to mention 
the suhsciip'ion numbers. 




Variation (Per Cent) 


STATISTICS 


Index Numbers of Wholesnle Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71-100) 

Weights Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 28, 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(5.9.81) 

Month Year 

81 

80-81 

19-80 

78-79 

77-78 

AH Commodities 

1000 

* 284.8 

—0 8 

8.9 

5.4 

18 1 

17.1 

._ 

5.2 

Primary Articles 

417 

271.1 

—0 6 

16 0 

9,2 

14.9 

13.8 

-1.3 

9.9 

Food Articles 

298 

242 0 

—0 8 

18 3 

11.5 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

11.8 

Non Food Articles 

106 

245.2 

--0.7 

15 0 

8.2 

11.8 

14,2 

-4 3 

6.3 

Fuel, Power, Light and Labricaots 

85 

437.5 

+2.1 

23 0 

9 3 

25 0 

15 7 

4 4 

1.5 

Manufactured Products 

149 

270.4 

+ 0 1 

22 4 

9.6 

19.1 

20.2 

c 2 

Z 3 






Variatioa (Per Cmi) 



Cost of Living Index 

Base 

Latest - 


__ 

- -- - 







Month 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

la 

la 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

80-81 

T9-80 

78-79 

77-78 




Month 

Yeir 

8] 





For Industrial Workers 

1960-100 

447’ 

1 8 

13.5 

6 4 

11.4 

8 5 

2.2 

7.6 

For Urban Non-Manual Bmploysst 

1960-100 

ill 7 

2 5 

13 2 

6 8 

11.8 

7.8 

3 4 

6.9 

For Agricultural Labourers 

laly 60-Juna 

439’ 

2 3 

13 1 

4 8 

9.7 

13.6 

-1.9 

7.0 


61-100 













Variation (Ri cron i per cent la brackets; 


Money and Banking 

Unit 

Latest 







— 



Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

la 

In 



(4.9 81) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27. 

80-31 

79-80 

7i 79 

77-78 




Month 

Year 

81 





Money Supply (M a ) 

Rs crore 

58,627 

295 

9,175 

3.313 

8,421 

6,911 

6,985 

5.626 




(0 5) 

(18 6) 

16 0) (18 0) 

(17 3) 

Cl 2> 

(20 6) 

Net Bank Credit to Government 

Rs crore 

28.301 

158 

6,326 

2,495 

5,366 

3,819 

1.921 

2,451 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

38,046 

—68 

6,718 

1,72h 

5,691 

5,285 

4,125 

2,719 

Nc* Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 










Sector 

Rs crore 

3,603 

—150 

—1,416 

—1,079 

—784 

— 12 

%it 

1.974 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 











Rs crore 

41,073 

517 

7,542 

24-59 

5,812 

4,6 78 

4.740 

4,641 




(1 3) 

(22 5) 

(6 4) 

(18 4, 

(17 .3) 

(21 6 

(26 4 5 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation O’er Crnt) 


Production 


Month 

Months* 

-- 

— 


— 


(1970-100) 




- 

In 

In 

In 

m 

In 




1981 

1980 

1981 

f 1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

General Index 

100 00 

156.8* 

162.5 

147 8 

9 9 

0 8 

1 2 

6 9 

3.4 

Basic Industries** 

32.28 

183.7 s 

187.5 

163 2 

14.9 

—1.0 

2 .3 

4 8 

5.1 

Capital Goods Industries** 

15 25 

163.7 s 

182 5 

171.2 

6 6 

4 6 

' 7 

3 4 

5.5 

Intermediate Goods Industries** 

20 95 

145 6 s 

143 1 

136.8 

4 6 

0 8 

2.8 

8 0 

3.0 

Consumer Goods Industries** 

31 52 

137.1 s 

146 9 

133 8 

9 8 

0 4 

2 2 

9 8 

6.4 

Durable Goods** 

3.41 

161.0 s 

164.6 

162,0 

I 6 

3.5 

6 0 

8 0 

14.2 

Noa-Dnrabls Goods** 

28.11 

134.2 s 

144 8 

130.4 

11 0 

— 

—3.2 

10 0 

5.4 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

80-8 l'f 

79-80 

Tf.V, 

f'f-vs 

76-77 



Month - 










(June 81) 81-82*f 80-81ft 





Bxportt 

Rs crore 

464 

1.652 

1.173 

6,670 

6,459 

5,726 

5,404 

5 7.) 






<3 3) 

(12 8) 

.6 (I; 

(5 0) 

(25,07 

Imports 

Rs croie 

941 

2,815 

2,536 

12,20o 

8,908 

6 814 

6 025 

463) 






(37 0) 

(30 7) 

13 1) 

08.7) 

(-3.6! 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

—477 -1,163 - 

-1,363 ■ 

-5,536 -2,449 

- 1,088 

-621 

+ 72 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 
Month “ 

Cumulative for* 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 



(Mar 81) 

1981 

1980 






Number of applicants on live registers 










(as at end of period) 

Thousand 

16,198 

16,198 

14,690 

16,200 

14,334 

12.678 

t0,924 

9,784 




(10 3) 

(9 6) 

(1.3.0) (13.1) 

(16 1) 

(11.7) 

(10.6) 

Number of registrations 

Thousand 

452 

1,427 

1,356 

6,157 

6132 

5,328 

5,616 

5,448 




(5 2) ( 

-20 3) 

(0.4) 

(15 1) 

(-5.M 

( 31) 

(5-30 

Numbei of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

73 

205 

208 

840 

876 

828 

804 

840 



( 

— 1 4) 

(2 5) 

(-4 1) 

(5 8) 

(3 0) 

(-4 3) 

(22.8) 

Number of placements 

Thousand 

41 

113 

117 

478 

468 

456 

456 

(40) 



( 

3 . 4 ) 

(10 7) 

(2.1) 

(2 6) 

(-) 

(11 8) 

( 3.8) 


• For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for coiTissporiding period of last year, 
f Variation in current year upto latest month for which data are available over corresponding period of last year. 

H As denvi d by Reserve Bank of India. 

H Provisional data. 

Voles; (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates; e g, superscript 1 indicate* that the figure is for J*»u*rv 
ana so on (2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 


COMPANIES 


Return to Dividend List 

Hansavivck 


l\I)l.\ S I'EAMSHII’ has turned out 
impioved ic-sults foi 1980-81 with a 
cross profit ol 11s 8 03 cnnc against 
Rs 4.67 ci ore and net profit of Rs 
I 35 cioie agains, pievicHis year's net 
loss of Rs 2J3 uoro. These figures 
have tx.cn arrived at after taking into 
account a gam ot Rs 1.40 cron (Rs 
1.19 ci ore) on the sale of ships. 
Freight and chaiter-hire eainmgs 
amounted to Rs 47 48 uoie (Rs 12.03 
cmre). 'I he companv is returning to 
the dividend list with a laammcn- 
dation of a 10 pel rent isijment, 
which is coveied 2 hi times bv earn¬ 
ings Incicase in freight earnings 
.nose out of the 20 per tent general 
[night rate increase in UK/Continen- 
tul l'.ule both m the Eastbomid and 
We.lb.iund dneetmns ftont Mas 
1980, as well as encouraging improve¬ 
ment in the woild trend. Full effect 
of freight tale ipciense bv 16.5 per 
cent on Indo-Souct trade from 


January 1, 1981 will be reflected in 
the cut rent seat's wotking results. 

As a liner shipping company, its 
working has been affected by rising 
operational costs. particular]} bimkci 
costs and expenses ot continued infra- 
structu r al breakdown such as acute 
port congestions and bcithing delays, 
both in Ind.a and abroad. Interest 
rates on foreign exchange loans ob¬ 
tained b\ the companv lor accpnsi- 
tton of 8 second-hand vessels were 
based on the prevailing lJBOIt. 
which at the time of acquisition 
stood stable at around 9 pet cent. 
Lack of stabilrt.v of main currencies 
and resultant fluctuations, however, 
culminated m a sharp rise in I.IBOR. 
This has pushed up servicing cost of 
these foreign exchange loans to 20 
pci cent, which is about the highest 
being paid by anv Indian shipping 
c onrpany. 

foreign flag non-confeicnce vessels 


intensified their activities with intro¬ 
duction of sophisticated container 
service and wem able to carry more 
than 60 per cent of cargoes availa¬ 
ble limn West Coast <>1 India to UK- 
Contmcnt, The company, along 
with other two Indian lines, has 
(oitilt'd a consortium named Indian 
Container Lines (1CI) The consoi- 
tiuni has commenced operations of a 

mint container service in the trade 
mutes between the Coast of India 
and the UK-C'ontinent on a regulai 
ha sis. The companv was the first 
Indian companv to go in for a self- 
sufficient cellulai containei ship 
which it .icquned in Februarj last bv 
raising; loieign exchange loans at. high 
LIllOR and no assistance horn Cov- 
ernment of India in the shape of 
SAfAUNS loan/back up rupee loan 
oi SDI'C 'jiiaianlte Elfotls, how 
ever, ate being made bv the manage¬ 
ment to obtain such assistance From 
\pul last, pooling anangenicnts in the 
UK/Contmental Confeience, the ma- 
jot tiadi in which the companv is 
participating, have terminated As a 
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result, bade Ls witnessing unprece- 
dentcd competition fiom foieign 
companies, including outsiders who 
are not membeis of the Confetence. 

As the Covemtiicnl ol India has 
embarked on a programme of expan¬ 
sion of Indian tonnage duting the 
Sixth l’lan In l Tfi million CRT bring¬ 
ing Indian tonn.ige to 7 5 million 
CRT the (onipans .s inniingc'in'iit has 
decided to paiticipate in tills programme 
In .ie(|iiiiing 7 specialised sophisticated 
slops including contamci ships costing 
about Rs 150 cioie to eaten to the lmei 
and hulk trade 

ORIINI PMTR AND INDUS'! Rll S' 
cement pioject at Devupur in A I’ is 
making satisfactoiv progiess and ts 
expected to go on stieam b\ the 
lattei p<irt of the cut rent seal Re¬ 
novation ol thi eoinpans s paper noli 
at \mlat in MP is also going apace 
and a new hoilei is i xpected to lie com¬ 
missioned these shnilly, Renosati'on 
of the paper null at Brairajnagnr tn 
Onssa is intended to be taken up 
soon The company has enteted into 
an agicement with the government of 
Ripulilu of Zambia loi conducting 
li'.lsilnlitv studs and pioject planning 
loi establishing a pulp and papci 
and ielated ehcmiial manufactoiing 
project in that countiy This will 
bring in US dollais one lakh .is fees 
loi the |oh Doling 1980-81, the 
the cc.mpans icceised about Rs 96 
lakh loi know-how and scivtcea 
rendered to Panafrican Ha,per Mtlls 
(hA). as against Rs 80 lakh in the 
previous sear Tuithcr, it received 
Rs 10 lakh by wav of dividend oil 
investment in shares of that com- 
panv and Rs 11 lakh loi know-how 
and seiviies iciuleied to Nigerian 
I apci Mill The tesc.ueh institute at 
AmJai has commissioned the pilot 
plant pulp null together with equip¬ 
ments including those for rag and 
straw systems anil some modifications 
ere being earned oat to achieve 
better results. The institute is being 
equipped with more sophisticated 
i qnipuieiitx to lueilitatc the research 
further. The company experienced 
a maikcd contiaction m margins last 
sear with gross profit declining from 
Rs 8 96 ci ore to Rs 7.37 crore despite 
lughei net sales ol Hs 57 17 non 
against Rs I? 11 croie of the ptevi- 
ous year. Net profit is also lower at 
Rs 3.0R crore (Rs 3 28 crore! The 
unchanged dividend of 20 pci 
cent is covered 2.59 times against 2.70 
times previously. Ihoduction of papei 
and board was lower at 1,12,546 ton¬ 


nes as against 1,23,184 tonnes due to 
shortage of water, power-cut, pooi 
quality of coal and alleged indiscipline 
by workmen Cost of chemicals, 
petioleum products, power and fuel, 

’ aw mateiials, stoics and spares, 
sal.il ies and wages etc, went up 
Moreovei, the company had to conti¬ 
nue to supply white printing paper at 
an ‘unremunerative’ price of Rs 3,000 
per tonne till November 28 last and 
thereafter at Rs 3,500 per tonne. The 
directors say that this meagre incicase 
does not compensate the consul's 'ililc 
increases in the cost of pioduction 
Supply ol raw mateiials to paper 
mills fiom forests leased out to the 
company continued to be inadequate 
and supplies of bamboos had to be 
aiiangrd 1mm olhei souices at con- 
sulei.diK lughei cost The uinipany 
had to accept the decision of govern¬ 
ment of Orissa to incieasc the late 
of lovalty notwithstanding the long- 
teim leases, to ensure icguiai and 
smooth supply ol bamboos. The 
settlement provided that the rate ol 
lovalty would be met eased by about 
Rs 40 pet tonne with letiospective 
efFcit from October 1, I°77 fm 12 
ve.us with a stipulation for further 
increase in the talc bv 15 per cent 
after everv tom veats Government, 
howevei. again muddied the tenns 
and iuilhei incteased the rate bv 
.•bout Rs 21 per tonne Irom October 
I, 1980 with a stipulation for inue.ise 
in the late alter eveiy lour years bv 
25 per cent instead of 15 pei cent, 
as agreed to eathet. which had lo lie 
accepted bv all paper mills in the 
state Government of Onssa bad 
enhanced bv about 60 per cent the 
duty on self-generated elect netty 
and OSI'B increased power tariff by 
more than 4 paise per unit from June 
.'30, 1980 I’owi'i taiiil has been linthci 
increased by about 5 paise per unit 
liimt | line 1981 besides iticiea.sc 
mi coal siiichligc from 1 90 paise 
pci mill to 2 20 p.use pci unit 
mi ad lux 1 iiLsis fioju April 1981. Recent 
increase m puces ol petiolcum pio- 
ducts, steel, and coal and use in uil- 
wav freight have furllmi added to 
cost of inputs. 

NIRWN S) NTHniC IllihRS AND 
CHF.MICAt.S ptoposes to significantly 
increase manufacturing capacities of 
nylon, polvester and tyrecord yam 
and expects to teceive soon govern¬ 
ment’s approval of its plans. Mean¬ 
while, the company is putsuing its 
programme of continuous improve¬ 
ments and modernisation and has 


spent more than Tlx 10 crore on 
gtoss block (inclusive of work-tn- 
progress). To finance major modernisa¬ 
tion and expansion projects, large 
investments arc necessary The 
management has been considering a 
projxisa! to issue convertible deben¬ 
tures tn the near futuu The com 
lianv has pioduced good working 
icsults for the yeai ended March 
1981 with production, sales and profits 
highei comjiaied to their respective 
levels of the pievious year All the 
divisions contributed to the tmptesstve 
inijnovement Production of nylon 
textile vain was higher by 40 pci cent 
tomuaied to that of the pievious 
vc,li, of palyc-ter filament vain bv 
15 Jin cent ol avion tviecoid vain mill 
lain is- bv 11 pci cent and ol eonvevor 
belt bv 15 pci cent Output ol v-biT 
was also Lonsidei.il>]' lughei and the 
plant inp.u itv was ntihscil to tin in 'v- 
mnm Total net s„!es expanded fiom 
Rs 4<89 cioie to R- 59 86 note and 
gross piofit uieie.ised from Rs 7 13 
cioie to Rs 8 57 tune Tli.-.e tiginex 
howevei. idled vontiaetion ol ni.u- 
milNet pi ofif is Rs 180 omc 
(Rs 3 71 cioie) l. in hanged dividend 
of 22 5 per cent is covered 3 Oh limes 
against 2 24 limes pievnuislv In 
addition, tile lxi,nil has iciommMid.d 
issue of bonus shales on a oin fm 
lv\o basis 1 lie Ieiimitneudation cun- 
foims to the i event I v lsvtil new 
guideline's bv (be C enli.il goveinmeiil 
Fm mine than 17 ve.us, the nmipam 
has been exixiiling men hainlise, bill 
last ve.il was the lust ill Us i.ueei 
when the conqiam evpoiiul its own 
piorlm Is ii* v In Its Tnl.il cxp.iils 
excelled Rs 1 crore file company 
also intends to nnilei lake im|oil,ng 
of all meieliandise. commodities, juo- 
ducls oi .uncles It has obtained 
icgisti.ii'on-ium-metnbers!iip ecilifu ate 
fiom Mannc Pmduels P.xpoit Develop¬ 
ment Authority empovvenng it to do 
cvjxsil business in inanne piiiducts 
The company's overall peitormancc 
dining the current vear so fat has 
hei'ii “ciiiiMclcrably both i’’ than m 
the corresponding penod last year. 

/A/A Oil MU'S COMPANY'S 
Ixiaul 1ms ileci.li'il to ’■ceoiiiuieiul tli.il 
the company’s 4 5 per cent cumulative 
non-redeemable prefetence .shares of 
aegicgate face value of Rs 29 89 lakh 
be convened into 12-yeat non-convei- 
tible debentures bearing inteiesl at 
10 jiei cent pei annum subject to 
such appiovals and consents as may 
lie lequired. 
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NEW DELHI 

Dependence 

B 

THE government ha, ftnallv opted 
for the D.'v> McKee group, a UK.US 
combination, m prefeience to the 
West Genui«i Mamiesman-Demag con¬ 
sortium toi the i\ nsti uction of the 
pioposed million tonne steel plant 
at Paiachn The idea of setting up 
the shoie-bascd expoit-oi united steel 
mill at Pai idm was mooted hv Bijii 
Pat nail when he was Steel Minister 
in thi Janata government The deal 
has n m been cl’tuhod bv lmlna 
Gandhi's cabinet 

I he Pai ..dip proieet has to he seen 
a> a siL'iuliianl new ilcil miller special 
(■ ims and lomlitions with the Butish- 
t'S "loiin. lather thin a puhln seetm 
project ol a eomentional type forming 
li.nt o 1 the m.igiamme foi expansion 
ol the stei 1 'iidustis which has Mif- 
teied gross neglect all 1 di las toi the 
si I decade and a hall It i"\ -s a 
in w and big inipc tns 1o the c oiiccpl 
ol nmg up the ontue pi.ue.s of 
nicl list i I.tl del ell lUTlent with ml c l - 

niiiin.il capital ind the wodl maikct 
It is tine that the (.onstiiictum ol tlie 
thiee steel nlanls in the ouliln sector, 
lamvlud in the fifties has been undin- 
l ikon b\ foreign steel interests on a 
lunihev basis But this ssas neces¬ 
sitated b\ the fact that India at 
that time had onls unskilled Inborn 
ail law materials with which to mate 
a start with the ‘citing up ol a na 
tionil steel indie t:% Dependence was 

almost total on fiaeign technical 
know-how engmcei mg and equip 
mom Theie was in addition, need 
f r foreign credits to finance the im- 
poit ol technical know how, engi¬ 
neering services and equipment. But 
the basic policy proposition which 
inspned the nl innec! development of 
the national steel industry then was 
1 h it once th > fust three plants had 
been set up. sufficient experience would 
have been gained and ncees.atv m- 
hastructurc would hive been develop¬ 
ed to dispense with turnkey arrange¬ 
ments for the futu'e expansion of the 
steel industry as quickly ns possible 
Energetic steps were taken towards 
that end Steel consultancy and 
engineering xeivices were developed 
and equipment-making facilities set 
up. In the furthei expansion of the 


All the Way 

M 

steel plants and setting up of new 
ones, special Mi ess wa.s laid on maxi¬ 
misation of the indigenous content, 
both with respect to engineering ser¬ 
vices and equipment supply, in the 
steel piojcct.s Then- have heen many 
lapses hi the development ami manage¬ 
ment ol the steel industry. But the 
basic pimciplcs have always been up 
la Id till noyv. 

With the anan"ements now agreed 
to for the set tin" un of the 1’aiadip 
plant, these principles and the couise 
of dcyelopment of the steel industry 
they envisaged have been abandoned 
I ust of all the construction m the 
Paraclip plant will be cntu.-Iy on a 
turnkey basis in spite of the fact that 
engineering seivices and facilities for 
making equipment loi steel plants 
evst within the countiy and. with 
marginal imp sts ol exneitise and 
equipment aie quite capable of under- 
t iking the construction of an inte¬ 
grated steel plant In ieverting to the 
turnkey basis, the niiangemcnts for 
the const!uclion ol the Paradin plant 
po even lurthei bnckvyards than was 
the case with the hi it three public- 
sec to 1 - steel plants In this case, 
operation and management cf the 
nlant even after it, construition is 
proposed to be vested in the foreign 
eo’laboiators an! financiers foi a 
l.iiilc lung period mobably 20 \ear> 
which was nev^r accented in the 
c,i,e of the lirst public sector steel 
plants In fact, the request for US 
aid lor' the construction of Bokaro 
was withdijwn, among other reasons, 
because US aid-givers wanted to 
ke»-n its oneijtion and management 
und -r then control after its cunsfriic- 
tn n 

The financing arrangements foi the 
puim.ed Paraclip steel plant are also 
nisei and are biseci on the pattern of 
the deal stmek yyith Fiench inteiests 
eurli'-p this year foi the Orissa alunu- 
inuiii pmject, except that they aie to 
be on a still grander >-rale. It is. allei 
all, a project which will require for its 
(onMiuction three tim-s the finance 
that the aluminium project v'ould 
need. The financing will be the res¬ 
ponsibility entirely of the foreign 
gioup. A small part is to be contri¬ 


buted as grant by the UK government 
which indeed clinched the deal in 
favour of Davy McKee But this can 
lie taken to he seed money lot getting 
a rich contract anti will be rccocered 
easily by manipulation of the prues of 
goods services which will be imported 
for the construction of ihe j.lant with¬ 
out facing competition from nval 
sources of supply In this sense, the 
UK grant is in the nature of m.uket 
development expenditure lor supplies 
fiom that countiy. For the rest, 
finance yvdl be laised hv commercial 
hurt owing at maiket iales of interest 
from eurodoll ir and other Western 
banking system. 

But the most significant pait ol fhi 
. nnngements foi construction and 
financing is that the import content 
lathn than indigenous content of the 
pmjeit must be maximWed mi that, 
it is argued, there will he no burden 
on domeslic icsourccs for the cotw- 
truction of this giant project. Here, 
again, theic is to be a total reversal 
of the earlier policy and position Ihe 
quid jno-quo foi this is that much of 
the borrowing for the project would 
he lenaid by expot | of at least Sfl pci 
tent ol the pi inf. production which 
the foreign construction and financing 
inteiesls would ensure The export 
obligation is indeed the riiMin d'etre 
foi the tuinkey arrangements, for the 
m lximisation of the import content of 
the piojeet and foi the management 
iontroI b\ the foreign group It will 
thus he an export-onented, foieign 
financed and fott-ign eontiolled project 
pai excellence. 

When Biju Patn.nk Inst conceived 
of such teims and conditions tor the 
constiucl-on of the steel plain at 
Paradip, he was sharply crilnised for 
his orientation in tavoui of what is 
called export-led growth and foreign 
cap la! But he had, at least, an alibi 
in the I ok Dal’s philosophy of priority 
to agiiculturc over industry in the 
allocation of available domestic re- 
somees Hi aiguicl that the majonty 
ol Indian people did not need steel 
and c mid not use steel at the prevail¬ 
ing level of then living conditions Its 
expansion, therefore, was of no rele¬ 
vance to them Its iclcvance was 
determined, in Ins scheme of things’, 
h\ its export potential because of the 
rich iron reserves of the country 
which might as well be converted into 
steel before being exported. For the 
same reason, he argued, it would not 
be fair to draw domestic resouices foi 
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the steel industry which should draw 
upon foreign money and services as 
essentially an export industry and 
denve maximum advantage from suih 
a tinrisdctioii The oiesent govem- 
mem does not subsenbe to this philo¬ 
sophy and stakes a claim to being 
'modem' and in fovnur ot industriali¬ 
sation of the country. When it, there¬ 
fore. pursues Putnuik's path for the 
steel industiy, the position becomes 
even moie ominous It has to be seen 
as part of a wider tie-up that is in 
view with inteinational capital in the 
industrial devi-lopm nt nljns ol the 
legime 

The ai rangements f, i the setting up 
of the Pai.idip steel plain as also the 
ones earlici ameed to foi the Onss.i 
aluminium complex, in fad '.ill into 
place in a widei tiamevvork of the 
present government’s econ 'tnic poliev 
If a bid is made for a large loan fioni 
IMP under Us extendeil linancing 
facility to meet the balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit arising out of meeting 
the maintenance and consumption ic- 
quireiTicnts of the domestic economy, 
core-sector development piojects are 
proposed to be handed over to foieign 
agencies foi construdion on turnkey 
basis and with loiciun linancing to 
the maximum extern It is to be 
loieign dependence all the way 
foreign supnoit foi the i tinning ol 
the economy and its glowtli becomes 


"A MASSIVE hunt is on for under¬ 
ground extremists in Warangal district 
ami the Superintendent ol Police is 
conlulent of rounding up the majoi 
Naxahte leaders within the next fort¬ 
night" said an Express News Service 
(FNS) lepoit dated fulv 28. The DSP 
is quoted as hat mg said to ENS: "We 
have clipped the wings of the under¬ 
ground cadre and they- cannot escape 
the police dmgnet for long” 

That a massive hunt is on is quite 
true That its aim is only to round up 
‘underground exlremists' is patently 
false And the DSP's avowed confidence 
that he will mop up ‘the major Naxa- 
hte leaders within the next fortnight' 
is mere whistling in the dark. Put to 
continue with the DSP's statement, he 
said that, as of July 28, 124 ‘extremists' 
belonging to different - groups have 


in tins scheme ot things not supple¬ 
mentary to indigenous resources but 
then substitute to the point ot deli- 
beutely deciding that even available 
resources in men and materials, as in 
the case of steel, will not be utilised 
oi will be utilised to the minimum 
extent possible. 

The piesent government and its 
leading spokesmen are shv of ..(hun¬ 
ting export-led growth as the ob¬ 
jective of their policy and planning, 
they prefer to characterise then effort 
as one directed tow.uds building up 
a special expoit sector which %vould 
eventually be big enough to pay loi 
euiient lmnorts and meet the icpuy- 
ment obligations oti eiedhs which 
they die iceklessly seeking But tlie 
line ol demaieation between exp<tit¬ 
led giosvth and the so-called plans foi 
a 'peci.il export set tor is meaningless, 
if not yyholly deceptive This is cleat 
fmm the latest decision on the I’.na- 
■dip steel pi eject and the atiange- 
ments for its const!uction, financing 
and management Things are x >mg so 
tar that in the case of the Vi/, eg steel 
plant, being constiuct-d with Soviet 
(elaboration, the Indian side has 
.’no.ouheJ the Soviet authoriies to 
mismie the imnort content ol the 
piojeet on the plea that India did not 
have rupees to so,lie ..nd 'v'oulrl I he 
to us,, loieign supplies and etc Jits 1 > 
the maximum ext mt possible 


been ariested (the number grew to 
191 by the first week of August) The 
context of the anests yyas “cxtiemixt 
violence in the district earlier this 

month resulting in the murder of foui 
peisons". lie also disclosed that “in¬ 
vestigations fuither revealed that 

various groups of extremists wete being 
hired by village leaders and landloids 
to settle scores with then enemies" 

The number of 193 arrests reported 
in the Press merely indicates that the 
police have chosen to produce that 

many people in court. The actual num¬ 
ber is nearei 250. As for the context 
for these arrests, the details about the 
four murdeis mentioned by the DSP 
aie as follows: 

The fiist was that of Kasarla Nara- 
yana Reddv of Enchepalh in Chityal 

taluka on July 3. Narayana Reddy was 


quite a notoiious and oppressive land¬ 
lord who had a lot of land in Odedu; 
moreover he had grabbed about 1,500 
acres of forest land in neighbouring 
Mantham taluka of Karimnagai dis¬ 
trict. Hand-m-glove with Naiayana 
Reddy weie a bunch consisting of the 
paVwari, a couple of teaeheis and a 
gentleman who apparently does noth¬ 
ing to earn his living, Mao Tsetung’s 
teim ‘evil gentry' descnbes these peo¬ 
ple aptly. They would mediate bet¬ 
ween quarrelling people, fine the 
'wrong-doer', and swallow hall the 
fine as mediator's fees. Thcv would 
collect money from the people to get 
them oattas for land, even when they 
were legally entitled to these They 
would collect ‘tax' from those who 
have traditionally tilled the div bed of 
the village tank Csikhain' land) during 
the summer mouths And I hey would, 
of (otirse, molest women Thu tesenl- 
cd the inclusions into then domain hv 
the Radical Youth Ic.rui.' (UV1) 
which had. as pait of its anmiil ‘".i to 
the ullages’ campaign, started piona- 
gand.i in Enchepalh and neighbouring 
Vcbsala They got an RYI l.sidei, Nru’.i- 
Ml, aitested Hovevei, it is widely 
believed that those who killed Nai i- 
vana Reddv wete not the R11 bovs, 
bui some people bom Mantham 

The second muidei, on July 7, was 
that ol a tailway employ jc called 
Kumataswaniy at kudipik. n.la in Wa- 
langal taluka, a few kms ftom ka/ipct 
latlway junction kuilipikom'a has re¬ 
cently been in the news bei.iusr of the 
activities of the RV I. In March Ibis 
year the RYI, hoys of that village had 
got hold of a li.nlei who was undei- 
weifhing goods and in a fil of ovei -en¬ 
thusiasm shaved his head. s,.f him on a 
donkey, and taken him around the vil¬ 
lage. This initiated a bittei feud bet¬ 
ween the RY'I on one side and the local 
CongiOss (1) hoses (backed by a minis- 
lei who hails from Waiangil) and the 
police on the other. At ;he time of 
the RYI \ state conference at Warangal 
in May. a delegation of RYI. boys from 
Kadipkond-i proceeding to the confer¬ 
ence was laid upon and attacked with 
axes injuring 48 people, two of them 
seriously It is this long-standing quar¬ 
rel that led to the death of Kumara- 
swamy who is described as a ‘police 
agent'. 

The other two murders are those of 
a landlord Nukala Naravana Reddy of 
Upparigudem in Mahabuhabad taluka 
on Julv 11. and Perumandla Jaganna- 
dham, a CPI(M) leader, at Gurthur 
village, also in Mahabuhabad, on July 
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18, Narayana Reddv is believed to 
have been killed by his farm-servant, 
and not by any 'extremist'. The CPK.M) 
leader Jagannadham. who is president 
of the toddy tappers association, 
was in all probability a victim of the 
Congiess (l)-Ci'I (M) leud that has be¬ 
devilled Warangal during the last three 
years. Only two veais ago, on August 
14, 1979, an attempt had been made on 
the life of CPRM) MLA Omkar in 
Mahtiubabad town. 

All this is certainly known to the 
police. "I hat is to say they know per- 
leetly well that of the fout murdeis 
mentioned by the DSP only one can be 
attributed to naxalitos in Waiangal, 
and even in that case, accotding to the 
)til> 28 statement ot the D',P, "15 

members of the RYL who had allegedly 
killed Kumuiaswainy have surrendeied 
to the police’’. 

And yet, 250 alleged extremists have 
been airested and subjected to torture 
that has become routine with the police. 
Not only that, while only one of the 
loui muidcis took place m Waiangal 
taiuka and none in Jangaon, the over¬ 
whelming majontv ol the attests have 
been fiorn these two talukas. ”1 he 124 
at rests mentroned by the DSP weie 
made lrom a total of eight places, ol 
which six are in Waiangal taiuka, and 
jccouling to knowledgeable people, out 
of the 250 anests made so fai 60 arc 

1 mm Jangaon wheie the onlv violence 
has been that of the police and land¬ 
lords l'hc onlv thing the ‘extiemists’ 
have done in Jangaon is to successfully 
lead a stuLe by f.um-servants fot a 50 
pel cent increase in their annual wages 

indeed a look at the police laj let 
loose in this distmt shows that the 
loui mm dels constitute only an excuse. 
After all. just one taiuka ol Naisampet 
has sien 50 inurdcis in the CPI(M)- 
C'ongiess(I) feud of the last thiee veais, 
anj no such eradication operation has 
ever been contemplated. 

Hcie me a few samples: on July 19 
the DSP, in the company of a circle 
inspector and a si h-inspec‘oi raided a 
library of the RYL in Waiangal town 
and took awav books woith Rs 800, 

2 carpets, 2 pairs of clothes and photo- 
giaphs of dead O.PHML) leaders: they 
beat up and ai rested a boy who was 
sleeping there and warned the owners 
of the room not to let out rooms to 
RYL people. The performance was re¬ 
peated twelve ciavs later in a different 
part of the same town. A day prioi to 
the state-wide civic polls of August 9. 
the police in Warangal arrested (and 
beat up sevei ely in lock-up) seven RYL 


boys who were campaigning for boy¬ 
cott of the elections. While all the 
Marxist-Lemntst groups and associated 
organisations have suffered at the hands 
of the police, the brunt of the brutality 
appears to have been borne by the RYL, 
a very conspicuous and militant organi¬ 
sation which has all along been a spe¬ 
cial target of the police This is parti¬ 
cularly tiue of villages like Kadipikonda 
where the police have the full backing 
of an influential minister. 

1 he teason foi all this is not very 
deal. One possibility is that the stale 
government is acting under Cential 
pressuic. ft is probably no accident that 
a newspapei report ftom New Delhi that 
appealed onlv two days prioi to the 
DSP’s statement quoted at the begin¬ 


ning says that Andhra is "the state 
worst affected by extremist violence" 
and that the “Home Ministry would like 
the states to evolve a proper mix of 
ameliorative and stringent administrative 
measures to cope with this problem”. 
The Andhra Pradesh government no 
doubt took the implied hint that if 
‘ameliorative measures’ are likely to lake 
too much time and effort, there is no 
reason why ‘stringent admimstialive 
measures’ should wait Another possi¬ 
bility is that the DSP is reacting to the 
rumoui that he might be transfeircd 
and replaced by his more militant (so to 
say) colleague fiom neighbouring Nal- 
gonda who has successfully supeun- 
tended five encounteis within ten 
months. 


C IVIL LIBERTIES 

Trade Union’s Rights 

A G Noorani 


1 HL judgment of Justice Dhatmadhikau 
in the case of Federation of Western 
India Cine Employees vs Filmalaya Pu- 
vate Ltd is of mote than ordinaiy inter¬ 
est. It is veiy lelevant because it strikes 
a blow fi'i tiude unions’ rights and, 
thus, runs counter to the Establish¬ 
ment’s anti-labour approach 

The tacts of the case were simple. 

1 ilmalava Private Ltd owned and let 
out on hue the Filmalaya Studio to 
v.mous film pioduceis and affoidcd 
them the usual facilities The Fedeia- 
tion of Western India ( ine I mplovees 
is a trade unon tegisleied undei the 
Indian Fiade Unions Act, 1926. Way 
back in Decernbci 1979 it made various 
demands on behalf of 19 workcis in the 
studio and alleged unfair practices such 
as that the wotkets wer c shown-as 
tempoiaiy employees of sistei concerns. 
It also complained of the dismissal of 
a worker. The company claimed that 
in Jamiaiv l l >80 it closed down the busi¬ 
ness ol the concerned department aftci 
tciminating the services of pcimanenl 
employees and that the 19 woikers 
weie not its employees at all On 
May 5, 1980 the Federation sent a lettei 
to all its affiliates which uad as follows: 

Tins is to bung to vom notue that 
their ls a sinkc m the Filmalaya 
Studio since the last two months m 
snppoit of leitam demands ol the 
woikmen, iih hiding lomst.dement ot 
two aetive woikets belonging to the 
Indian Million Pietno Employees 
Union (oin affiliate), whose services 
weir terminated ill<gaily and hv wav 
ol victimisation The management is 


consistently living to bleak the 
slnke In tin mteicst ot solldaiity 
anil lo suppmt the |ust cause ol the 
Filin..'a\a woikei, vou me advised 
to duett \oin inemliers loithvvith not 
to lejimt loi any shooting and/or 
woik at I'ilinahua Studio till hnthei 
advue ImiH ns Tins directivn is in 
lesjiect ot the shooting and/oi iinv 
woik at Kilinalava Studio only and 
not against am paitunlar lilrns 

The company filed a suit against the 
Federation in the Bombay City Civil 
Couit and as an mtciim lelief, pending 
the disposal ol the suit, obtained an 
injunction which lestramed the Federa¬ 
tion anil its affiliates and memheis fiom 
doing any of the following acts' 

(i) Acting upon, enfoicing, imple¬ 
menting or taking or continuing any 
step, action or proceeding for enforce¬ 
ment or implementation of the dnec- 
tmns contained in the lettei dated 
May v, 1980 and/or the ban imposed 
b\ the federation and various bodies 
or association, of cine ai tests, techni¬ 
cians and woikeis affiliated to it on 
their tespective members reporting lor 
anv shooting and oi work at the studio 
(u) Preventing m obstiucting the 
plaintiffs’ staff'kind «.i any of the pro¬ 
ducers of cmematogiaph films, cine 
artists, technicians and workers and/or 
visitors from entering into or working 
at the studm: 

(in) Intel ing into remaining or 
being upon and/or squatting in or 
aiound oi neat about the Studio and 
the entrance and exits thereof; 

(iv) Damaging, destroying or causing 
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any lose to and/ot to any ol trie imm¬ 
une, lixtuie, lutings, piopeities anil 
assets in tne Mud to ot any pa 1 1 theicoi; 
anil 

(v) Holding any dcniotlsti ation ot 
shouting slogans in 01 mound ot mat 
aooul, ana, 01 using any anusiie lang¬ 
uage low a i Os tile pi,minus, tin ptuiiilius 
slan amt iisnois. (o tile Muitio 

llie 1-eileiation appealed to me lligli 
touil lheie was no eontunetsi as 
to clauses ui>, (in) ami (.iv) 1 he Haile 

union itsell eonieded that they an 
juopei. Controversy met clause (v) was 
also a limited one. I he tiade union 
had no objection to an injunction liiiul- 
i o to acoviliis msii/e tin studio. 

On appeal, theielore. the uneontested 
clauses ol the injunction weie umlnmm 
while clause (v) was modilied Justice 
lJliuiiiiadlnkaii olis'ned So iai u- 
piayei clause (.v) is concerned, it is in 
two pails. Hist part ol it Mates to 
tin activities ii in it d to tli.iem ,ijlsu I* 
the Filmalaya Studio premises and olhei 
part ot it Mutes to the aim dies outside 
the premises injunitioii sought is vague 
in natuie and it is ditlnull to say as to 
what would constitute abusive language 
This must ultimatcli depend on the 
facts of each case. Obviously such acts 
of the Union are subieet to othei laws 
ol the land. Union is entitled to cany 
out its legitimate trade union activities 
pi'utt'liilly and, tin n line. pei sr slogan, 
or demonstrations cannot he termed as 
unlawful and linin' a blanket injunction 
cannot be granted in that behalf How- 
cvei, so tar ds the demonstrations, etc, 
w\ulc tin jHiinises an oiiia nn d, ill" 
injunction was rightly gi anted b\ the 
trial Couu and this puit of the injunc¬ 
tion is not challenged beioie me" 

The battle propel however was ovei 
clause Ii) of the lniunction asking the 
Fedeiation not to enloice its letter of 
May 1, 1980. On this the reiteration 
won on the tacts as well as on the law. 

On the fdets the High t i.utt i tiled 
that a long standing Made ilispnl' urn 
pending between the paities when the 
letter was issued. It squmely fell with¬ 
in the definition of “trade dispute" as 
adopted in S 2(g) of the Ait. C'lcaiti, 
the document was a step by a Made 
union in a pending trade dispute and 
is, therefoie, protected by S 18 of the 
Act even if it induces breach of con¬ 
tract, piovuled that no violence is used. 

The High Couit, theiefnie, said 
"From the baie reading of this letter, 
it is quite clear that the letter has been 
issued in the inteiest of solidantv of 
the woikmen woiking in the industry 
and to lend support to the just demands 
of the Filmalaya workeis The letter 
is addressed to the afliliated unions of 
the fedeiation. The letter, if at all Jt 


is binding, is binding upon its mem¬ 
bers. It is open to the member either 
to obey the direction ot not to obey 
it. It obviously depends upon the 
soliduiily ol the employ is s. Thi letter 
net AC- dots not instigate workers to 
indulgi in am iiiii.iwlul in violent at U- 
vitu's iu these eiicuiiistances n is 
dilhuilt to say that the F nictation was 
not within its light in issuing this 
letiCl 

The Court added' “Iiade Unionism 
i- a iiruveis.ilk n cognised gilieuoiiienon 
I He law Ii.ls leeogiiisi d the i usleuco 
"1 tiadi ii i in ms ,is will as tin score 
and ambit ol (her legitimate ai-tni- 
‘ii s ' In tins (imlevt, tbe High Omit 
followed the lulings ot the Supieme 
Couit on the light to hold diinonstia- 
licns and tin right to agitate both ol 
which the Supreme Court upheld 

On the light to hold demonstuitions 
the Supieme C'ouil 1 tiled in kamesh- 
vvji Piasail vs Stale ot Bthai “With- 
oul going veiy muih into the niceties 
ol language it might be luoadh staled 
that a ilirnonstiation is a visihle mam- 
lestation of the leelings oi sentiments 
ol an inmvidual ot a group It is thus 
a communication of one's ideas to 
utheis to whom it is intended to be 
conven’d It is in effect, theiefnie j 
lorin of sju'uh m of cxpiession, he- 
i a use sneich need not be vocal since 
signs made bv a dumb nelson would 
also lie a fnim of speech It has, how¬ 
ever, u. be recognised that the mgu- 
ment bet me us is conlmed to the lule 
prohibiting demonstration which is a 
foim ot speech and expression or ol a 
meie assemble and speeches therein 
and not other forms of demonstration 
wtiish do not fall within the content 


of Au 19(1) (a) or 19 (1) (b) [of the 
Constitution], A demonstration might 
take the foim of an assembly and even 
then the uitcntiun is to convey to the 
pet son or authority to whom the com¬ 
munication is intended the feelings ot 
the group which assembles 

"It necessanly follows that there are 
foinis of demonstration which would 
fall within the freedoms guaianteed by 
Art 19(1) (a) k 19(1) (b). It is needless 
to add that Irom the very nature of 
things a dcmonstiation may take vari¬ 
ous forms it may be noisy and dis- 
ordeilv. Jot instance stone-throwing by 
a ciowd may be cited as an example of 
a violent and disotderly demonstiation 
and this would not obviously be within 
Art 19(1) (a) oi (b). It can equally be 
peacelul and oideily such as happens 
when the membeis ol tbe gioup merely 
weai some badge drawing attention to 
then guevances." 

On the light to agitate theic is a 
mme ii’cent ruling ot the Supieme 
Couit than the one quoted bv the High 
t omt h sa.vs “IVaielul and lawful 
:evolt, eschewing violence, is one of the 
well-known modes of seeking icdicss 
in this inuntiy" (Mohammed Yusuf 
Rathei is State ot Jammu and (sash¬ 
imi) 

The llrah t'ouil luled that (hi Itl- 
lei ol Mav 1. 1980 was a legitimate 
exeiiise ol these lights a’lil was piotei- 
ted It was wiitten bv the Fedeiation 
"tin pn»p,mating its ideas and foi lend¬ 
ing summit to the lust demands ol the 
i tnplov ee.s” It dnl not nisi mate tin hi 
to violence It was, theicfore, also 
pioteited .is an act in the lunheinnie 
ol a tiade dispute under S 18 of the 
Ait 
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WEST BENGAL 

Bleak Outlook for Power 

Timir Basil 


WEST BENGAL continues to be 
oppressed bv chtontc power shortages. 
In fact, power cuts arc on the in¬ 
crease Within one month, industual 
activity had to be halted on mote 
ihm one occasion lie can sc of restric¬ 
tions imposed on high tension 
consumption. Domestic consumers 
are, of course, faced with power 
failure even. das. While the bigget 
establishments have been somehow 
I'ding os oi the crisis, ether bs 
il"bious means or bs pumping extra 
monos into ciptixe aoneiatois, small 
enteipioes ate sen haid hit The 
We.I Bengal State Electricity Board 
tWBMBi his even gone so fai as to 
vs nn that there will be still less 
possei in the coming seats The 
Pi’‘>ei Six ielars disilosed that the 
-'.lie would have to live wtlh a 
■ t u'gei mg slimtLill nl 1000 MW till 
19>>0 

Mia h lias been sun! about what 
•el', ihe puwei plants tif West Bengal 
Reptesentatise' of engineers and 
wotlcts, who deposed before ihe 
I'leifi Us Fnquiiy Conimissinn, weie 
all in unison in identifying incHiiient 
management imniptum, nepotism, 
v.iung manpowei planning. and 

'•iim- othei pi.vticis that made 
tlici ssoikmg lilt* a nightmaic 

T lie institution of the Intiuns 
Con’nission was a CongresslI) 

m.lPoeusrt' The High Court at C.tl- 
cut'a oslensihls oidcied the sitting 
up of the said Commission in res¬ 
ponse to an application bs one Dipak 
Deb related to unprecedented load¬ 
shedding and ii'sultant hardship to 
people. But while the Congress (I) 

was more inteicstcd in exposing the 

invfliciencv of the CPllM)-led Left 

Ftont Mimstrs with an eve on the 
nest elections, the mens of the Com¬ 
mission’s enquits was on the culpabi- 
1 ts of wotkeis. 

The sops tus' question of the 
questionnaire emulated bv the Com 
mission to engineers leads : “Du you 
think that theie is indiscipline in the 
power plants 1 If s 0 , what are your 
suggestions for solving them (sic)?" 
The engineers, howevei, came down 
heavily on management in reply to 
that question, saying: ‘Thete is no 
denying the fact that there has been 
considerable amount of erosion of 


discipline in the organisation This is 
mainlv due to comnlete absence of a 
scientific personnel policy. Tnational 
policies in respect of promotion, 
transfer, and training, guided bv the 
parochial anil partisan outlook of the 
management have given use to wides¬ 
pread discontent and frintiatinn 
.•’irvin" the emnioy-es whuh in turn 
have eroded the congenial working 
envuonment and consequently the 
discipline in th u organisation. The 
an'hm its has ndonted a principle of 
sviniung ovci a section 'if employees 
In shovvciuig iiiuiK'i ’ted benefit on 
them e'en if that tintrmoiints to 
cis's mjiistne to otheis. and thereby 
the situation has been further ag- 
g'.nated Pcisontvl polu' based on 
modem sii-ntific management sb mid 
Iv i.lorfd The genuine grievance 
ire m" out of intustki' hitherto done 
•o mans employees should he 
mit'eated The wit >estoie the 
‘oiihdeiim of th" employees in the 
‘mapagi n’ent' and thus the iongeni.il 
vso k 1 n g env iroiiment will be esta¬ 
blished ag-un. Onls then the or6.mis.i- 
o e can be biouglit baik on tails” 

Oucstian numbei two in the qne- 
tioiinaire intended fm the vsoikcis 
ssa- "Suppose there is indiscinliie 
in the power plants What, a- ;m 
ordinary citc/en is snui suggestion 
foi solving the nioblem?” All the 
imams save the CITU led union, 
len'i-d in a similar tone. Bait of the 
answer bs the Wotkeis' I'nion, which 
the st *te govi'inment has heen charg¬ 
in'', w u It sabotage indiscipline, and 
violence sa'd "Gonciallv speaking, 
indis.iplinc should not be encoioagcd 
in nowet plants A cm/an should 
not htse ans prejud'ied vuw again*t 
the cmpl.vees due to ans poinagandi. 
he should advise the ddnrnistijtmn 


to rsok- to the grievances it the em- 
P'os ecs, if any and to take a rational 
and impartial ittmide towards the 
employees, he should also advise the 
employees not to move mat .nulls 
and tc lemmn within the hounds of 
healths movement. If eve’s thin > le- 
mains satisfarlots, the isolated in¬ 
discipline eari he out down or erased 
easily 

WRSEB’s si'uation is rntiral Des¬ 
pite the deteiioi.itmg peitomiaiicc 
of its existing power pljnts. no new 
protect is in the pipeline Nobods 
knows when the Knlaghat Thermal 
Power Station (KTPS) wall be ready 
Onls the Titaghiu Power Protect of 
th" Cah'iit'a Fke'iii Snpnls corpo¬ 
ration K I SCi is likcls t i be comp¬ 
leted nn time But commissioning of 
the Titaghiu plant will lendci the 
Bandcl Thermal Povvet Station (RTPS) 
'neneetise fot technual reasons Not 
the* the autho'itie* were not aware 
of this, but thes simnlv kept mum. 

Th-‘ ditTeiernes between the Central 
rieitpcitv Auth ir'tv tCFAl and the 
V B‘'.r B in assessing the eowei re- 
i|" ,r i'nient cl the -late itself lllustiates 
h"’. a trsus'ei is in the making in 
i-"" "i supply m the state The CF.A 
.''.e.s.'cl the pc ik demand in Vest 
B n.' il mm s D\ C aiea, as 1140 
MW in 1984-81 and 2,260 MW in 
1989-90 against the fmi cast. In tin 
W B’sFB of 2,268 MW anil 1167 MW, 
if-pcitist Is. The Board estimates a 
shm'fall in me.ticg peak demand to 
d’e extern of 808 MW n 188-1-81 
ipeik dtB'.ind yt 2 268 MW less park 
availabil t' ol ],4h0 MW i 

Despite this. West Bengal has been 
allotted onls Knlaghat extension pro 
ii'its with I x 210 MW capuctt' 
dining the Sixth Plan But the fate 
ol klP< still hangs in the bduiHe 
Pa>t sail inteifeienie. bine iimatii' 
Ivniglipg, pi If ci age and li' 1 ght ng 

ruing inteiested puilcs .tie ,on’c of 
ihe reasons whs KTPS will not make 
its piesenee foil in the n. u lututc 
Ftieie wll Iv’ no .ulil'ti in to the 


DEPARTMENT Ol’ ATOMIC ENERGY 
DIRECTORATE OF Pl'RCHA-iE AND STORES 

CORRIGENDl M 

Dnector, Diuxtotato of Putihuse anil Stmes. Mohalla Budding, 
Pal ton Road. Bombay-400 001 hetebs extends <hc due dale of follow¬ 
ing tenders upto 10 10,1081 DPS N\PP,PPLD,EEO: 85: F.netgs 
hilling and metering panels fot Naicra Atomic Power Project til N.noiu 
(DPI All othei terms and conditions will remain unchangeif. 
davp 641 (2391/81 
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thermal generating capacity of West 
Bengal till 1990. Die hydel schemes 
including Bhutan’s Chukha Project, 
which is supposed to supply power to 
West Bengal, Bihar and Assam, are 
no solution to West Bengal's problem. 
The shoitfall in meeting peak demand 
of 4.483 MW is estimated to be 
2,780 MW in 1994-9"5 If Santaldih’s 
fourth unit runs propeily, the short- 
fa>l can be reduced but it can never 
be pushed below the level of 2,489 
MW according to SEB officials. Even 
the most optimistic estimates put 
the shortfall at 746 MW in 1984-8’i 
and 989 MW in 1989-90. \ccording 
to the SEB, "The staggering shoitfall 
in generation in West Bengal cannot 
be met unless the work for installa¬ 
tion of a 2,000 MW power station in 
south Bengal is started by 1982-81 
over and above immediate sanction of 
North Bengal Thermal Powei Sta¬ 
tion f240 MW) and extension to 
Santaidih Thermal Power Station”. 
That is quite simple to ask for the 
moon. 

In this connection, the reason for 
CEA turning down the proposal for 
a thermal power station at Islampur, 
North Bengal, deserves attention. 
The DCPL — the ‘black-listed’ con¬ 
sultant firm for the WBSEB who pre¬ 
pared the blueprint — allegedly 
chalked out the plan with a view ro 
dumping two condemned sets ot 
BITEL. The engineers raised serious 
objections to the very location of the 
proposed Islampur power house, to 
no avail. Yet planners knew that, 
after supplying coal to the Faraklca 
super thermal power station, the coal 
mines of Rajmahul area would be in¬ 
capable of feeding Islampur. Similarly, 
the fr'butary of Mahananda, which 
for the better part of the ycat re¬ 
mains dry, could hardly assure ade¬ 
quate watei to the generating station. 
The dependence of Santaidih on 
Bihar for water, with the complexi¬ 
ties of inter-state relations, would 
also be precarious. So the Islampur 
project has been rejected on nol-so- 
mva'id grounds 

In fact Durgapur Projects (DPL) 
could have been easily expanded 
True, at present DPI. is a liability. 
It draws power from the WBSEB 
system for its survival instead of con¬ 
tributing anything substantial to the 
latter Yet WBSEB shelved the sug¬ 
gestion of a pump storage scheme on 
Bandhu Nala in Jhalda of Purulia, 
the most backward district of West 
Bengal, without giving any reasons. 

Meanwhile, the greater the shortage 
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of power, the more the profits of the 
CESC, the monopolist that still dic¬ 
tates its terms. The CESC indeed 
grows at the exjvense of the WBSEB. 
The Boaid is to pay Rs 1 crore a 
year to CESC as penalty for its 
failure to supply the required quan¬ 
tum of power as per the terms and 
conditions which are heavily biased 
in favour oi CESC. The CESC always 
demands more power than it actually 
needs to cater to the Calcutta system 
while its own generating potential is 
under utilised, and the trade agree¬ 
ment is signed anordmglv. It is nest 
to impossible for the SEB to meet 


ON an average one person dies in 
police custody in Madhaya Pradesh 
every month This has been the re- 
coul, at least, during the last three 
years This year too ten lock-up 
deaths have alieady been reported. 

The latest case, the death of a 
Iljnj.tn south in police custody at 
Indoic. the second such death within 
in week m the town, caused a furoie 
in the just-concluded monsolon ses¬ 
sion of the Madhya Pradesh assembly, 
leading to a walk out by the BJP 
opposition The Minister of State 
for Home, Najanlul Raghuvansi, in¬ 
humed the House that the govern¬ 
ment had ordered a magisterial in¬ 
quiry, suspended a head constable 
and sent on leave the town inspector 
of the concerned police station in con¬ 
nection with the incident, which had 
caused a riot-like situation at Indore 
last week He, of course, denied that 
the youth, Subhash, had died due to 
police beating. The cause of death, 
accoiding to him. was heart failure. 

Subhash, 22, had been ai rested on 
September 10 by the police on a charge 
of blackmarkcting cinema tickets BJP 
members alleged that he was excessi¬ 
vely beaten up bv policemen, which 
caused his death. The youth’s parents, 
relatives and friends marched in a 
procession to the hospital when they 
learnt of his death Enter, led by two 
BJP MEAs, the procession went to the 
police station and indulged in stone- 
pelting on the way, damaging shops. 
The crowd dispersed only after the 
district magistrate promised an in¬ 
quiry Jate in the night. 

This was the second death In police 


the obligation in the prevailing situa¬ 
tion. 

How vested interests work can be 
ascertained from what is going on 
reg.uding the import of power from 
Orissa. Some parties are evidently 
interested in getting the contiact of 
construction of high-tension trans¬ 
mission lines between Midnapore and 
Balasore Fo 1 , otherwise, the import 
of power from Orissa is counter¬ 
productive. The transmission loss 
would be so high that the few addi¬ 
tional MVVs will make hardly any 
difference to the presing needs of 
West Bengal. 


custody at Indore within a week. 
Anothei harijan youth, arrested on a 
charge of minor theit, had died on 
Septembei 1 

The last case of death due to alleged 
use of third degtee methods was re¬ 
potted from Raipui A head constable 
and a constable of police weie sus¬ 
pended and attached to police lines at 
Raipur following the death of a 16- 
year old boy who was allegedly beaten 
up by the cops The victim, Gaiaraj 
Singh, a labourer of Bajpur village in 
Raipui district, died on September 3 
following beating by 31 constables of 
Manipuri Police Station. There was 
no criminal case against the deceased 
Gajaraj was allegedly beaten up by 
policemen on August 29 last follow¬ 
ing a frivolous incident. The cops were 
allegedly drunk at the time. Gajaraj 
was admilted to the Government 
Hospital at Ganaband, a tehsil head¬ 
quarters, wheie his condition worsen¬ 
ed and he died. 

Gajaraj’s maternal unde has alleged 
that when he made a written com¬ 
plaint. tilt police did not register his 
report. The Collector has now asked 
the police Circle Inspector of Garia- 
hand to give a full report on the in¬ 
cident 

Meanwhile, two tribal women of 
Jhabua District have alleged that they 
were raped by two officers of the 
F.xcise Depaitment. The police have 
registered a case and investigation is 
continuing. It is learnt that the adivasi- 
harijan cell of Madhya Pradesh police 
has taken cognisance of the case in¬ 
volving 24 year old Bopudi and 30- 
year-old Sajni. 
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The Other Growing Army 

FURTHER evidence of the pauperisation of the vast majority of the rural 
population has been provided by the provisional result*, of the agricultural 
census 1976-77. The data released so far relate mainly to sire of operational 
holdings and even thesi arc not available for Punjab. |amimi and Kashmir 
and Tripura. The figures of the last agricultural census for 1970-71 for these 
areas have !>eett bloated on the basis ot the all-liulia gimvtli iaii and th. 
picture with regard to size of opeutional holdings for the country as a whole 
has been pi evented in a paper in the official journal kurukthetra by I! R Kalra 
of the Union Ministry ot Ruial Reconstiuction Apart from the fact that the 
data pertain to operational holdings and not land ownership, it has to be borne 
in mind that the agricultural c< nsus is based entirely on land records. 

Theie were 81 r > mn ojieiational holdings in the countly in the aancul- 
tural year l ( l~6-77, computed to 70,5 mn in 1970-71 There was thus an 
increasi of 15.6 pei cent in the numbei ol operationa 1 holding* m the sn 
yivi 1 Theie was only a nomin.d expansion of 0.1 per cent in total area 
updated and the molifeiaiioti ot operational holdings was lhi outcome ot 
suh-Jivision and fiaementation The aveiage si/c ol opei itionJ holdings 
shiunk fiom 2 5 hectares to 2 heetan s 

The number of marginal holdings (of less than I hectare) shot up by 25 
per cent (torn 55.6 mn in 1970-71 to 44 5 mn in 1976 77 Neatly 55 per cent 
of all opciaunnal holdings in 1970-77 wire mammal holdings compared to 
about 51 per cent in 1970-71 Then share of total area operated was' just 
9 pei cent in 1970-71 and 10.7 pei cent in 1976-77 If we tike also small 
holdings hi tween 1 and 2 hectares, marginal and small holdings together 
in 1976-77 constituted nearly thrcc-fouiths, 72 6 pei cent io be precise, of 
all operational holdings, compared to 69 6 per cent in 1970-71 Their 
shan- of total area opeiated was only 21 4 per cent in 1976-77 and 20.9 
per cent in 1970-71 

At the other end, large holdings of 10 hectares and moie comprised 
1 per cent of all holdings in 1976-77 0.9 per cent in 1970-711 and accounted 
tor 26 5 pei cent of total operated area (50.9 per cent in 1970-711. If 
mLdmm-si/ed holdings of 4-10 hectares are also included, large and, medium 
holdings (above 4 hectares), which composed 14.6 pci cent of all holdings, 
accounted for nearly 57 per cent of total area In 1970-71 thur share of 
holdings was 15.2 per cent and of area 60.6 per cent The disti ibtition of 
operational holdings thus continues to be veiy unequal with a small number 
of relatively huge holdings accounting foi neatly 60 per cent ol total 
land. 

Whu; howevei stands out liom th< available results of the agiicuhural 
iciisus 1976-77 is the cnoimous increase in Ihe number ot marginal and 
small ’.mdholdings In the six years hetwei n the 1970-71 and 1976-77 
censuses, the numbei of *uch holdings increased by noaily 10 mn The 
numbei ol marginal holdings alone went up by 8.6 mn The rapid piulife- 
lation of maiginal holdings resulted both fiom the subdivision of larger 
holdings as we'l as trom fuitbei fragmentation ol holdings which were 
already maiginal. It has been officially estimated that only about 11 pei 
cent of the annual inciease in the laboui force is absorbed m the oiganised 
sectoi outside of agncultuic Cleaily, the insuflicicm expansion of employ¬ 
ment oppoi(unities in the nnn-agncultuidl sectors of the economy is making 
ruial households cling despeiately to their land holdings, howsoeu ; tiny 
and unviable these might be getting One result ol this is th. relentless 
pushing down ol rural households from the tanks of ciilnutois to those of 
agnculturaf labourers and the i xplosion in the numbei of agi icultui j| labour 
households with land - households whose principal souices ot income 
despite possession ot landi is agricultural laboui The government's Rural 
Laboui Enquiries h.,vc brought out a 78 6 per cent inciease in (he number ol 
agricultural labour households between 1964-65 and 1971-75 fiom 5.7 mn 
to 10.2 mn compared to an inciease ol only 16 6 per cent in the number of‘ 
all rural households The authoi of the paper icleired to at the outset has 
estimated that the hard coie of the iui.il poor comprising agricultural 
labour households with and without land, rural households operating less than 
one hectare othei than agricultural laboui households with land and non- 
agriculturjl rural laboui households increased at moie than twice the rate 
of increase of all rural households between 1964-65 and 1974-75, trom 10.9 mn 
to 52 3 inn, and constituted 63.7 per cent oi all mini households in 1974-7,3 
compared to 55.3 per cent a decade earlier. 
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A number of large-scale gravity irrigation j wjccts were the outcome of the irrigation policy 
(lining the post-Independence period in India. llow:ver, on the completion of these projects, there was 
a considerable gap between tlic potential cafxicity and their utilisation. 

The Command Area Development yrrogramme was formulated by the Central government to 
solve the problem of underutilisation. However, the performance of the Command Area Development 
Agencies, covering 71 projects all over the country, lias been disajypointing. 

The main reason for the failure of the CAD has been that, while it looks into and seeks to 
remedy tlic technical deficiencies of the irrigation protects, it fails to take account of and cope with the 
institutional reasons for the underutilisation or to remedy the problem of inequitable distribution of 
water resow ces among the i arious socio-economic groupings of farmers. 


INITIATION of a number of largc- 
scale giavity irrigation projects was 
the most important feature of the 
irrigation policy during the post- 
independence period in India. In lhe 
First, Second and Third Five Year 
Plans. 27. 26 and 9 majoi irrigation 
projects, icspecmely, were taken up. 
According to the estimates armed at 
b\ the Irrigation Commission (1972) 
canal nngation covers 41 per cent of 
the irrigated aiea in India, and is 
the most important souice of irriga¬ 
tion in lhe country 1 

In the calls stage. when these 
major canal irrigation projects weie 
initiated oi weic in the process of 
completion, high hopes were placed 
on the irrigation capacities of these 
projects There used to be an im¬ 
pressive display of official statistics — 
of the envisaged nrigation poten¬ 
tial oi the irrigation capacity creat¬ 
ed. Howevei, once these projects got 
completed and irrigation from the 
canals stalled, it was found as 
the veais passed that there was a 
sizeable gap between the irrigation 
potential created by these projects and 
iheir subsequent utilisation Though 
there are vniying estimates and vary¬ 
ing statistics icgarding their utilisa¬ 
tion, the findings of a studv, carried 
out by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General of India, of the 12 large- 
scale canal irrigation projects in the 
eountrv, aie illuminating fsee Appen¬ 
dix) The studv found that, for 
the 12 projects taken as a whole, 
the area irrigated (average for the 
frve-yeai period, 1971-72 to 1975-76) 
was about 64 per cent of the area 
planned to be irrigated. There were 
significant variations in the level of 


utilisation among these projects In 
Bhakra Nangai (Haryana and Rajas¬ 
than), the area irrigated exceeded 
what was original!v planned to be 
irrigated. On the other hand, in the 
Kosi Project, the average utilisation 
for the five years was only about 18 
per cent. 2 

Launching of the Command Area 
Development (CAD) programme was 
the Union Government's answer to 
solve the problem oi the under-utili- 
satton of the inigation potential. The 
importance of taking up the integrat¬ 
ed development of Command Areas 
bv the state governments was stress¬ 
ed by the Union Government in May 
1973 In his communication to 
the state governments, the Union 
Agriculture Minister pointed out 
that the development of irrigation 
potential was the major objective of 
the nrigation schemes, while the 
CAD piogramme aimed at maximum 
utilisation of created potential 1 In 
August 1973, the Union Government 
also suggested formation of a unified 
organisation with dnect line of 
command, for selected irrigation 
projects, for improved water utilisa¬ 
tion,* Earlier, the Irrigation Commis¬ 
sion too had stressed the desirability 
of such an agency, and had also in¬ 
dicated the administrative frame¬ 
work for it.' 1 Since the inception of 
the programme in 1974, 44 Command 
Area Development Agencies (CADAs) 
have been set up, covering 71 irri¬ 
gation projects all ovei the country. 6 

The performance of CADAs in 
several states has been lather dis¬ 
appointing, mainly on account of 
their ineffectiveness in obtaining 
co-ordination in the work of various 


departments and agencies working m 
their respective command areas. 
However, the major shortcoming of 
the programme is that it identifies 
the main deficiencies in terms of 
better watei utilisation as “the lack 
of adequate delivery svstem which 
should reach upto the farmers field, 
the lack of piojitr land shaping and 
levelling of fields, the absence of 
drainage where necessaiy". 7 Thus, 
the technical diagnosis ot lhe piob- 
lem has led to emphasis on techni¬ 
cal solutions - - such as construction 
of held channels and drains, lining of 
canals, fixing of icgulators, levelling 
of land, etc, ovei looking the institu¬ 
tional solutions. 

- As a consequence of the high im¬ 
portance being given to completing 
physical links, high targets aie being 
fixed foi the construction of field 
channels and other On-Farm Deve¬ 
lopment (OFD) activities. Duung 
the four years pieceding Maich 1978. 
only 0 7 million hectares of land in 
47 piojects were brought under 
OFD works, against the 9 8 million 
hectares of potential created. The 
target fixed for 1078-83 for th' J OFD 
works is 3 million hectares, which 
is more than four times the achieve¬ 
ment in the pieceding four years." 
This has led state governments to 
lay total emphasis on construction 
works peitaining to OFD to the 
complete neglect of othei institutional 
solutions. 

Kosi Irrigation Project 

The Kosi irrigation project was 
sanctioned by the Government of 
India in December 1953. The project 
was intended for flood protection 
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and irrigating area on the eastern 
side of the river. The J)ast£Nit Kosi 
Canal was opened for irrigation in 
July 1964. The Raipur Branch canal 
svstem was opened for irrigation in 
a partial stage of completion in 1967- 
68, The original estimate for the pro¬ 
ject was Rs 37 31 crore. How- 
ever, it has been revised several 
times and the actual expenditure in¬ 
curred on the project upto March 
H)7(3 Mas Rs 143 11 wore.' The 
command area of the project forms 
the north-eastern boundary of Bihar 
and comprises districts of Saharsa. 
Purnea. and Katihar. Of the geogra¬ 
phical area of these districts 58 per 
cent falls within the Gross Command 
Aiea of the Kosi Proiect. 

The protect lepoit had placed the 
n ngation potential at 1.83 million 
.ivies on the basis of cultural com¬ 
mand area assumed at I 5" million 
acres, and the internals of imgated 
initiation at 115 per cent However, 
looking at the figures (see Appendix) 
pert,lining to utilisation of irrigation 
potential, we find the performance 
has been ecu \eiy disappointing 
Pm mg the live years (1971-72 to 
lo 1975-76), the peicentage of area 
imgated to the aiea planned to be 
in 'gat. tl was 18 2 Tin maximum 
utilisation was in 1972-73, when 25.3 
pei cent of the area planned to be 
irrigated was actuallv irrigated. In 
1971-72 it was as low as 11.7 per 
cent. The pooi utilisation of irriga¬ 
tion potential m the Kosi Project i® 
mainly on account of the geological, 
technical and institutional constraints. 
The solutions are also partly technical 
and parrlv institutional, and have 
been documented in various reports 
and studies. 1 " Discussion of the 
various constraints pointed out. or 
of the remedial measures suggested, 
is not intended in this paper. Here, 
all that is intended is a review of 
the important administrative mea¬ 
sures which have been taken to pro¬ 
vide solutions to the problems con¬ 
cerning onderutilisat’on of the irrigation 
potential 

In the Kosi aiea. a whole-time 
olbcei, known as Kosi Area Deve¬ 
lopment Commissioner, started func¬ 
tioning since November 1965 after 
I he canal irrigation was introduced in 
the region. The need of a high-rank¬ 
ing officiu! was felt, so that full ex¬ 
ploitation of canal irrigation facilities 
could be made. He was notified as 
Additional Commissioner of the 
two revenue districts- of Saharsa and 
Pumea. This arrangement continued 


for about seven years till the end of 
Septembei 1972. During this 
period, every possible effort was 
made to introduce new agricultural 
technology in this region. In an effort 
to find out the constraints which 
obstructed the small farmers from 
adopting the new agricultural techno¬ 
logy. a survey of the pioblcms of 
the small farmers was conducted by 
the then Kosi Area Development 
Commissioner. 11 The findings and 
the recommendations of the survey 
indicate a dedication and competence 
of high order, if corrective measures 
had been taken in line with (he sug¬ 
gestions made in this report, things 
would not have come to this pass in 
the region 

The Kosi Area Development Autho¬ 
rity was constituted by the Govern¬ 
ment of Biluir in October 1973 It 
started functioning from January 
1974. In December 1974, the Autho- 
rity was converted into a corporate 
body by a notification issued under 
an Ordinance of October 1974 and 
it was renamed the Kosi Command 
Area Development Agencv (CADA). 
The Agency functions under the 
chairmanship of the Kosi Area Deve¬ 
lopment Commissioner who i‘ the 
Administrate! ol the Agency. 

The objective of creating the 
Agency was better utilisation of 
water resources through integrated 
area development Since the \gencv 
was to co-ordinate the activities of 
various departments, the chairman ol 
the Agency was to have “direct con¬ 
trol over the staff and the programme 
of agriculture, irrigation, co-opeta- 
tion, soil conservation, etc” 

However, the Agency has not been 
given any administiative oi financial 
powers in relation to the functions 
of other, departments As a tesull, the 
Agency has no real aurhontv to fix 
and enforce a cropping pattern. to 
regulate the release of irrigation 
water accordingly, and to redistubute 
funds under various programmes to 
secure optimum results. Actually the 
state government lacks the commit¬ 
ment and does not want to make it 
a powerful centralising agency as 
envisaged by the Union Government 
It is alleged that the state govern¬ 
ment has performed the ritual of 
creating the Agency to collect the 
dole from the Cenh.il government 

CAD programme, in operational 
terms means. improvenicni of the 
delivery svstem below the outlet This 
objective of the CAD programme has 
been enunciated in various commu- 
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ideations of the Union Government 
to the state government since the 
initiation of the programme in May 
1973. In Bihar, the programme 
is considered as a “plan of area deve¬ 
lopment which aims at bringing 
about desirable change in the agri¬ 
culture of the command areas by on- 
farm development activities like 
const ruction of held channels, field 
drains and levelling of the land." 12 

The performance of Kosi CADA 
concerning OFD activities has been 
very disappointing. Since its incep¬ 
tion (Janiiaiv 1974) upto March 
1977 the OFD works done by the 
Kosi CADA consisted of four kilo¬ 
metres of kulcha (earthen) field 
channels and one kilometre of pucca 
Iplain cement concrete) channels, in 
four schemes involving an area of 
about 200 acres Kosi CADA had 
spent Rs 2,000 on these work 1 - out 
of Rs 33 lakh which it had received 
tor OFD works duung this period - 
and most of which ihus remained 
unspent. F.ven hv Jantiaiv 1978, when 
the author visited Saharsa he wjs in¬ 
formed by the Superintending Fngi- 
necr of the Agencv that it had 
constructed field channels for 2,000 
acres of selected land. This achieve¬ 
ment of the Ko»i CADA was quite 
low compared to the target of 10,000 
hectares to ]><- covered 1>\ field 
channels. 

The officials’ explanation loi the poor 
perfonnanee of the Agencv an this limit 
,s that the beneficiaries did not co-ope¬ 
rate m getting OFD works done It is 
pointed tint that the beneficiaries had 
to heai the cost of consti action and 
maintenance in the case ol OFD works 
The officials had to obtain thi n loan 
petitions and arrange motto for them 
m the form of loan from the financial 
institutions It is alleged that th< culti¬ 
vators weie not coming iorvvaid despite 
the loan lying aiianged lm them bv 
the Agencv 

IT. lvvcvci there has lie. n a drastic 
change in the policy concerning con¬ 
st 1 actum ol field ehaniu Is during the 
last couple of years In Oclobei 1373. 
rhe Planning Commission advised CAD.As 
to construct field chaniuls loi the blocks 
of 5-8 hectares 1, It lias been turthoi 
decided to eonstiuit hutch.. (OR 7 pei^ 
cent length) pucca {33.3 per cent l< ngtb) 
field . lunnels through the I aim lunm- 
.lanes at government cost, at tin rate 
ol Rs ,300 to Rs 400 pel hectare, hoin 
an outlet command ol one msec to last 
i.iinais holding This lias been decided 
an the basis ol revised financing pat- 
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25 Years of Devoted Service to Small Industries 


NSIC SERVES SMALL INDUSTRY 


By giving indigenous and imported machinery on easy hire-purchase or rental 
term upto the value of Rs. 20 lakhs. 

By assisting in securing Govt orders under its Central Govt Store Pur¬ 
chase Programme. 

By giving practical training to the technicians in various trades at its Proto¬ 
type Development & Training Centres. 

By helping create market for the product of small industries in foreign 
countries. 

by direct marketing of products of the small scale sector and by indirect 
marketing by acting as its agents for the small scale sector. 

by participating m National and International Exhibitions and participation 
in buyers-sellers meet. 

by supplying non-ferrous raw materials and the latest machine tools to small 
scale industries. 


NSIC supplies machinery to developing countries on turnkey basis. 

NSIC has undertaken the production of NUTAN STOVE in the small scale 
sector. 

NIC Knitwear Guaranteed Quality Products 


The National Small Industries 
Corporation Limited 

(A GOVERNMENT OF INDIA UNDERTAKING) 


Industrial Estate, Gkbla 
New Delhi-110020. 
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ment V the Government of India fa 
April 1980.2* Under die now arrange" 
meats, there Is a provision to give SO 
per cent of the cost of construction of 
field channels as grant to the beneficiary 
fanners and the remaining SO per cent 
to them as, loan In the case of small 
and marginal and scheduled caste and 
scheduled tribe fanners, there is further 
provision of grant m the loan 

This new arrangement, according to 
the Bihar government, was made be¬ 
cause of the realisation that the “under 
Utilisation of imgation potential was 
mainh on account of absence of field 
channels in the outlet commands Initial 
thinking in this regard was that (he 
farxneis would construct field channels 
on their own but this could not be done 
Under the ungation pluming one of 
tin mam objectives of CAD programme 
is to construct field channels at the out¬ 
let command At the time of creation 
of the Agen.ee s the Government of 
Indn was of the opinion that the work 
ol lonvtiuction of the field channels 
would be done with the help of institu¬ 
tional fin met s The Agencies had pre- 
lared useful projects tor this purpose 
foi obtaining loans for the farmers, 
How vu the laimers were not ready to 
tike loins from financial institutions 


As a result upto year 1079-80 not much 
piogiess w is made in the construction 
ol field channels However, after the 
recommendation of the Planning Com¬ 
mission since 1980 81 separate financial 
pros ision is being made for the construe 
tion ol field channels in the budget 
Flits pci cent of this emount is borne 
l.v the stito government and rest 50 per 
cent b> the Central government 15 


As a consequence of this new policy, 
higher performance in this respect can 
1 m seen In 1980 81, m the Kosi area, 
construction of field channels was done 
to cover an area of 44,050 hectares, 
against tht target of 36 000 hectares 
(122 iicr cent achievement) Mostly 
kutcha (earthen) field channels have 
been constructed though acrording to 
the guidelines of the Central govern¬ 
ment, one-tlurd of the length should bo 
pucca and two-third kutcha The reason 
told to the author during his visit (June- 
July 1981) by the field staff was that 
nne-tbird of the length would be made 
pucca aftei the structure takes its shape. 
The construction of kutcha field chan¬ 
nels involved a cost of Rs 17 4 lakh 
which comes to about Rs 397 per hec¬ 


tare The 
82 i* Rs 



udgetary provision for 1981- 
lakh. fox the construction of 



amount of previous years under this 
head), Rs 8 lakh for subsidy on OFD 
works, Rs 8 lakh on the introduction of 
Warabandi Against this, the targets 
whtoh have been set are, 70,000 hec¬ 
tares to be covered with the construc¬ 
tion of field channels, 20000 hectares 
with construction of field drams and 
12000 hectares with land levelling and 
ihaping These are very high targets 
compared to the achievement of the 
Kim CADA in the previous years But 
there is every likelihood that these tar¬ 
gets would be achieved because of the 
availability of abundant funds without 
any strings attached to its expenditure 
kk< it was before 1980-81 

Thr authoi hid the opportunity to 
set several newly constructed field chan¬ 
nels in the Kosi command area dutnig 
his nciat visit (Jtine-July 1981) All 
the field channils constructed weie 
t utheti" work of very sub-standard 
nature and were cut or obliterated 
invariably bv farmers The ooverage of 
44 000 hectares of land with field chan¬ 
nels is an impressive figure, but the way 
it has been done and the hurry m which 
it w is done indicates that a ritual has 
been obsrrved The new financial 
an an gi mi nt has given the CADA engi¬ 
neers a free licence to do this work 
without anv kind of chicks and con* 
tiols Thus, the new policy of CADA 
is not gome to bi of very great advan¬ 
tage to farmers in thi long run, though 
on papt. it would satisfy planners, 
pohey-maktrs and the political leadei- 
vlup ot the stati 

The basic pioblcm with the Com 
mmd Aua Development programme in 
general and the Kosi C ADA in parti 
culut, is that it ls based on a technical 
ditgnovis of the problems and has neg 
lected institutional considerations such 
as oiieratiunal procedures of irrigation 
bureaucracy and fanners participation 
in the programme It is aigued by some 
scholars that the progrnnme tends to 
remain pu-occupied with spatial and 
rt sou ret aspects of area development — 
overlooking the humAn social and insti¬ 
tutional tasks included m tapping the 
full potential of irrigation for rural deve¬ 
lopment “ 

Adminisiratu e and CoMMUNm Llvel 
Solutions 

It is better to mention, m brief, the 
system of deliveiv of water in the canals 
in the Kosi Command i Area, before 
taking the question of administrative and 
community level solutions to improve the 
equitabikty of distribution of water 
below the outlet,. In the Kosi system, 

v t, 1*1 j * V 
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to borrow a phrase from Kathpalla, a 
"down-stream control system of regula¬ 
tion 117 operates Theoretically, the de¬ 
mand of the farmers in this system Is 
judged at the Section level and is re¬ 
port*»d on a weekly basis to the sub- 
seqmnt higher levels 

Tic distribution of water is done m 
two phases Upto the outlet stage, which 
is under the control of the government, 
and also bevond the outlet stage The 
distribution upto the outlet involves 
turn svstem or rostering of the canal 
supplies, and distribution bevond it in¬ 
volves agreement among cultivators 
The usual procedure which is adopted 
is that, at the level of the sub-division, 
the Division and the Circle, the res¬ 
pective incumbent engineer sends an 
indent of his water requirement to the 
mghbouring upper reach engineer with 
a copy of the same to his immediate 
superior engineer The requirement of 
water tor his Command is based on his 
assessment which is generally based on 
the designed dischaigt of canals in his 
jurisdiction — except during heavy rains 
when the indent for requirement is 
reduced Finally the indent requirement 
is made available to the Superintending 
Engineer (Barrage) at Birpur, who is 
supposed to regulate the flow of the 
vital through the Kosi Eastern Main 
Cand 

Thus on the basis of the feedback 
from the field the regulation orders 
with rigaid to the quantity of water 
to be released in different branches, 
dislnbutaucs and minors aio issued 
every week On the supply side, thd 
supplv <w watci to tht different distn- 
butarws and minors is worked out m 
advance However the release of the 
w iter is done on the basis of what can 
hi supplied rather than what is de¬ 
manded In the case of Kosi, the de¬ 
signed dischirge of the mam canal u 
15000 cusecs However the average 
discharge foi eight years (1967 to 1974), 
dm mg the Khanf was about 800 cusocs, 
old the maximum was 10700 i usees u 
On the basis ol the indent of water 
requirement each engineer at the Circle, 
thi Division, and the Sub division, pre¬ 
pares a rostei chart for the supply of 
watei m different canals in his respec¬ 
tive comm ind are a 

In practice thi regulated supply of 
water in vauous curds is only on paper 
The usual explanation offered by the 
irrigation <ngmeers foi their inability to 
regulati the flow of water in vauous 
canals is mainly on account of the in¬ 
adequacy of the control structures, such 
m gates and cross-regulators. This may 
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be partially correct, but there are quite 
a number of control structures in the 
Kosi system. The gates have been pro¬ 
vided invariably upto the minoi heads, 
and about 30 to 40 pei cent of water 
courses are gated. Generally, there axe 
no cross-regulators at the minora. But, 
at the points where minors have taken 
off from the sub-distnhutanes, cross- 
regulators have been provided. There¬ 
fore, the inadequacy explanation is 
nothing but a lame excuse on the part 
ot engineers to cover their own ineffec¬ 
tiveness. Regulated water supply in the 
channels does not depend solely on the 
more numbers of control structure. The 
more important question is: How are 
the existing control structures are uti¬ 
lised? Even if the, physical structures 
are increased m number, there is no 
guarantee that there would be improve¬ 
ment in the way the control structures 
are used. Truly speaking, a large in¬ 
crease in water contiol can be brought 
about when the engineers senously wish 
to — even within the limitations of the 
existing physical structures This has 
been amply demonstrated In the engi¬ 
neers of a canal system m Andhra Pra¬ 
desh while meeting an emergency of 
extreme drought. 1 * 

In the Kosi system, wlieie the water 
supply is demand-oriented m name-sake 
both inadequacy of control structures 
and non-utilisation ol the existing con¬ 
trol structures are bound to lead to the 
-prevalence of what Hart calls the 'anar¬ 
chy syndrome' — cultivators losing then 
expectations that the canal system ope¬ 
rating us designed would furnish them 
reliable and adequate water, and irriga¬ 
tion officials lasing confidence that the 
cultivators will irrigate according to law 
and rules.® The net result of this state 
of affairs would he that the tail-enders 
would not get water when they need it 
and would have their fields, water-logged 
when no water is required. Simultane¬ 
ously cultivators would indulge in 
breaking structures and illegal diversion 
of water. 

'Anarchy syndrome’ is one aspect of 
water distribution. There is one more 
aspect. This relates to the socio-econo¬ 
mic groupings, of Ae beneficiaries. The 
findings oi various scholars indicate that 
the lugger and richer farmers are greater 
beneficiaries of canal irrigation facility.® 
Thus brings the question of linkages 
between- powerful social groups and 
unscrupulous officials and members of 
•the public Influential fawners atatt 
various kinds of pressure directly or 
indirectly on officials, affecting their ad¬ 
ditional income, transfers, and promo- 


lions. This leads to discrepancies in the 
water services between those with re¬ 
sources land those without. Another 
problem faced by petty field-officials is 
their own security. One Jiladar's views, 
expressed to the author, are self-ex¬ 
planatory. "If we go against the nch 
and influential persons in their improper 
and illegal activities, we run the risk 
of mu lives. We have come here, far 
oft horn our homes, to earn our liveli¬ 
hood. We are strangers to this place — 
without any government protection — 
and are at the mercy ot these people. 
We can ill-afford any enmity witj^ them 
because, if we do so, we may be beaten 
up or transfeired. If they are satisfied 
with us, we can live in peace; other¬ 
wise, they can make our lives he'].” 

Leaving apart the question of who 
gets what and why. and talking 

purely from the point of view of 
improving the waiter distribution land 
dehvnry at the chak level (outlet), there 
seems a consensus among various 

researchers such as Hart, Bottral, 

Hashim AH, Duncaii, Wickham. 
Levine, Wade, and Chambers, that 
the delivery of adequate and reliable 
amount ot water to outlets is a pre¬ 
condition of any kind of community 
level action for the distribution ol 
water, maintenance of distribution struc¬ 
tures and resolution of conflicts below 
the outlet Many scholars feel that, under 
the advice and pressure of the intci- 
national aid agencies, the Union Govern¬ 
ment m India is placuig too much em¬ 
phasis on the improvement of the sys¬ 
tems below' the outlet, to the utter 
neglect of the management of main 
system, which is mentioned as the blind 
spot ol large-scale gravity irrigation 
systems ® One scholar concludes ; “At 
the level of institutions, the concentra¬ 
tion of effort on the level of the fanner 
and field channel is, judging by experi¬ 
ence, unlikely to be worfhwhile — until 
more attention is paid to mam system 
management and thus to the structure 
and procedures of the government agen¬ 
cies responsible’’.® 

Hie argument in Favour of giving 
due priority to the management of main 
system is quite all right. But this should 
not lie done in isolation, and should be 
linked simultaneously with the methods 
of improvement and institution-building 
below the ontlet. This is specially im¬ 
portant because the local associations 
of irrigation •farmers, if stabilised, can 
be effective institutional means not only 
of solving local irrigation problems but 
also as a pressure group to* safeguard 
■their interests. . 


Assuming that the solutions to tiro 
problems in the main system are erf fas- 
mease value and need to be studied 
vigorously, the discussion here will bfa 
confined to suggestions for improving 
the system below the outlet only. Hie 
administrative and community level solu¬ 
tion*. suggested here, are related to the 
Kosi project in Bihar. They may already 
be m practice in irrigation systems hi 
othei states In addition, the suggestions 
relate to improvement in the delivery 
and distribution of water, and are not 
addressed directly to the problems crea¬ 
ted by the unholy alliance among power¬ 
ful social groups, unscrupulous officials 
and memebers of the public. They aie 
as under. 

CoMPLHmoN of Physical Linkk 

Ingaiiany of the communications of 
the Union Government,, emphasis is put 
on the improvement of water delivery 
end drainage systems and execution of 
land-levelling and land-shaping works. 
As already pointed out eailicr in the 
paper, absence of field channels is re¬ 
garded as the biggest obstacle m the 
greater utilisation of water below the 
outlet. Hence more 01 less total em¬ 
phasis is bring put currently on the 
construction of field channels Construc¬ 
tion of field channels is no doubt iro- 
portant But two things must be kept 
in mind Fust, the work should not be 
done in isolation — without taking into 
consideration the problems of drainage 
and land levelling which are acute in 
the Kosi region Secutid, there should 
be a proper check and control on the 
quality of woik The beneficiary farmers 
must he vigorouslj involved, not onlv 
in the designing of micro-networks but 
also as watch-dogs over the quality of 
construction work. The work done by 
the government officials must be super¬ 
vised and certified as satisfactory by the 
representatives of the beneficiary farm¬ 
ers to ensure quality control. Otherwise, 
what is hapjaening m the Kosi region, 
in the name of construction of field 
channels, will go on till it is too late to 
make amends. 

The other alternative is to do all OFD 
works simultaneously, with active co¬ 
operation oF beneficiary farmers — as¬ 
hes been done in some areas of Saw 
and Gandak Command Areas in Bihar, 
In these cases, voluntary consolidation 
of holdings by the beneficiary fanners 
was a precondition fop OFD works. The 
works done were construction of field 
e him neb, drains, arid farm roads; And 
most of the work was paces (oenaotiteti); 
fa the cm--- 'of, Tarwsn, .vtt» \ 
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>o about Rs 800 per acre. 11 Though this 
'» a very high cost, if we think in teams 
of extending this experiment elsewhere, 
compared to Rs 397, per hectare which 
has been spent fot the construction of 
very substandard earthen field channels 
in the Kosi region during 1980-81, it 
is a better proposition. 

An interesting observation made by 
the author during the recent visit (Tune* 
July 1981) to the Kosi region was that, 
in seveial areas where the farmers had 
some assured but not abundant water 
supply, the cultivators had made their 
own field channels. However, their main 
grievance was against unreliable water 
supply. Therefore, it is not true that the 
tanners are not willing to construct 
field channels on their own. 

Warahandi : In Hindi i vara means 
turn and 1 Hindi means fixation So wara- 
fHindi is fixation of turn It is a system 
of distribution of water on a rotational 
basis within the outlet command The 
shaie of water is basically decided in 
teuus ol time interval as a traction of 
the total houis for a fixed rotational 
period on an equitable basis propor¬ 
tionate to the area of holding which an 
individual cultivator is entitled to nse 
loi urination. The rotation period is 
gcneiallv seven class. The objective of 
the warahandi is to piovide secured 
and timely inigation to each fanner 
within the outlet command 

Warahandi is a Cential programme of 
CADAx all over the country. However, 
the programme does not operate in any 
of the OADAs in Bihar It is proposed 
to be staited in the selected distri- 
butanes, sub-distrilmtaries, and minors, 
where the construction of the field 
c tunnels have been completed hi the 
Sane, Gandak, and Kosi CADAs. In the 
Kosi, it is proposed to be started in six 
minors, two each from Pumea, Bathnaha 
and Saharsa Circles during the kliarif 
season, as 

Absence of warahandi in Bihar is ex¬ 
plained by officials on account of non¬ 
construction of field channels. Howevei, 
if the officials really desire, it can be 
enforced in a partial fashion and is 
bound to be useful. This can be done 
by implementing warahandi at the level 
of water course. The length of a water 
course, in the Kosi region, varies from 
4 RD to 10 RD (one RD is equal to 
1,000 feet) and the command coverage 
of a water course is 75 to 200 acre}. 
What is required is that the overseer 
•should divide the water course in three 
parts: bead, middle and tail; and should 
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fanners of each part will irrigate their 
fields. From each part, a representative 
of the fanners should be made respon¬ 
sible for the distribution of water with¬ 
in bis part and he. In bis turn, should’ 
envisage a procedure of distribution of 
water within his part after consultation 
with the beneficiary cultivators of his 
part. There ta need to form a benefi¬ 
ciaries" committee to enforce warahandi, 
maintain the water course,' and develop 
co-ordination among the farmers of 
different parts. The overseer should be 
the convenor of the committee with 
three representatives of three parts as 
other members. The committee may alao 
decide on matters relating to emergen- 
ties If this is done, there is bound to 
be a greater utilisation of water avail¬ 
able m each water course. 

Farmer Organisations: The CAD pro¬ 
gramme has from the start taken 
farmers’ organisations as necessary to 
run the aucro-ayatoiria.** The Sixth 
Five Year Plan (1980-85) has also 
emphasised the participation of the 
farmers in the scientific management of 
the water and soil resources of the 
aft>B. r In Bihar, a few farmer organi¬ 
sations do exist, tn the Sone and Gan¬ 
dak Command areas, but no such 
organisation is in existence in the Kosi 
area. Agricultural Finance Corporation, 
in its report on Kosi in 1976, had sug¬ 
gested the formation of Chak societies 
at the water-course level, consisting of 
one or two outlets, with a coverage o f 
the area between 200 and 400 areas.** 
But no follow-up action was done by the 
Kosi CADA in this regard. 

It is high time to establish inigation 
tamper organisations in the Kosi area, 
in conformity with the organisational 
iiamework provided by the model by¬ 
laws framed bv the Co-operative 
Department, Bihar government, for this 
purpose. By-laws envisage the forma¬ 
tion of co-operative irrigation chak 
societies. All the members owning land, 
or recorded under Tatyats in tile area 
of operation of the society, are eligible 
to become, its members. The manage¬ 
ment of the society vests in a managing 
committee of seven members. The 
society is to have a Chairman, a Secre¬ 
tary and a Treasurer.** 

Formation of farmer organisations in 
Kosi area is very necessary, keeping in 
view the vast field channel construction 
work going on there. As already point¬ 
ed out these organisations can be 
actively involved m the planning, disign¬ 
ing, and completion of the works. In 
this respect, utilisation of die Sards 
Sahoyak pattern would he very useful. 


In Sarda Sahayak, the staff units respon¬ 
sible for construction of field channels 
got the involvement of the cultivators 
while designing micro-networks. They 
employed irrigators to do alxnrt half 
the construction labour on the channels, 
and the Kulaba Saanitix supervised the 
quality of construction Tn Sarda Saha¬ 
yak, Kulaba Sainitis weie formed before 
the preparation of the field channel 
plan. 30 The same thing is required to 
he done in the case of Kosi. 

Restoration of Sattadar: The sattj 
(requisition for Water in a proscribed 
form) was abolished m the Kosi project 
in March 1975, and with it was alxilish- 
bd the post of sattadar or lambardar. The 
sattadar used to he a link between the 
irrigation officials and the cultivators He 
used to assist irrigation officials in 
assessing the water rates. He was given 
2 pet cent of assessment as his commis¬ 
sion by the government. There used to be 
a sattadar for every water course having 
land in that water course. After the 
abolition of the sattadar's post, the veri¬ 
fication of the 1 assessment has been 
assigned to the mukhiya 

Cultivators and officials are unanimous 
m demanding the restoration of the 
sattadar It is pointed out that the 
sattadar used to be a cultivator of the 
same water comse and used to have 
intimate knowledge of the iirigated 
plots and thcii ownership. So his assess¬ 
ment used to be most authentic. As a 
lesult, there used to he few cases of 
petitions foi i emission and alteration. In 
the case ot om,* of the Sections of the 
Sarsi Subdivision, there are 46 water 
courses So theie used to he 46 sirtta- 
dais to assist the woik of assessment but 
there are only six mukhiyas to do the 
same wink, as there arc onty six paneha- 
yats m tne command of’ the Section. 
Further, mukhiyas have multifarious 
other things to do, and they do not 
have any monetary incentive to assist 
in irrigation assessment. He has neither 
the time nor any interest to make a 
verification of the assessment made by 
the patrols and amins. 

In addition, the sattadar used to be 
of assistance to cultivators as well as 
the officials. He used to communicate 
farmeis’ difficulties to officials and pre¬ 
sent officials’ posrtmn to the cultivators. , 
Not only was he useful in the distribu¬ 
tion of water among farmers, mainten¬ 
ance of water course, and resolution of 
conflicts among fanners, but his services 
were of extreme utility to both cultiva¬ 
tors and officials during emergencies 
and crises. 

‘ ' 



ITIahindra 

now brings you 
the Peugeot XDP 4.90- 
a diesel engine 
of advanced design 


mahlndra meets the challenge of 
the oil crisis, with a superb new, 
lightweight high performance 
iteselengine-the PEUGEOT XDP 
'*** 4.90 with greater fuel efficiency. 

This world-famous engine is now 
being assembled at the 
Mahindra plant. 

The PEUGEOT XDP 4.90 
will be fitted initially on the 
< ITIahindra NC 665 DP Mini Truck, 

Pick-up Van and Ambulance. 



By far the most vital factor is the 
greater fuel efficiency of this lightweight) 
high performance engine. 

Engine SpecftfleatioM: 

No. of Cy&ndn 4 ' 

Bor a-mm 90 

Stroke-mm 83 

Bore/Stroka ratio 1.08 
Displacement-ce 2112 
Compression Ratio 22.4:1 
R.P.M. (max) 4500 . 
Max. B.H.P. 75 
Max. Torque Kg m. 13,3 

62000 x-pm. 

Weight 184 y 
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Magisterial Powers : Irrigation offi¬ 
cials point out that the farmers cut die 
canals anywhere to suit their conveni¬ 
ence but do not bothei to repair them. 
They make unauthorised use of canal 
service roads for cattle grazing, trans¬ 
porting bullock carts and tractors. As 
a result, canal service roads become 
useless for inspection purposes and need 
constant repair. In addition, farmers 
rndulge in stealing canal water adopt¬ 
ing vanous methods Irrigation officials 
mention their helplessness in dealing 
with these cases, and strongly plead for 
magisterial powcis to the SDO — at 
least during the khari! season — so 
that such cases can he dealt with finnly 
As a mattci of tact, the SDOs in Kosi 
aiea were vested with the powers oi 
the executive magistiate from 18 

August 1977 to 15 October 1977 by the 
Governor oi llihai Whether or not 
they could receive the notification in 
tune is a dificient matter altogether. 

Pio/ier Utilisation of Gangmen: In 
each Section, there are about 85 to 40 
gaiigmcn who aic supposed to clean 
the water ninu's dining elosinos and do 
u+hei minor icpair und maintenance 
works Then salary lor a month aggre¬ 
gates about T(s lti.000 It is lelt by the 
I aimers that il thev do e\en 5() pel 
cent ol their assigned woik, mans 
piohlems pei taming to the delivery of 
the outlet command would he solved 
It is said that they do not bother to 
do an\ woik and take a pension in the 
form ol salan Some close supervision 
mid con toil is required to he exercised 
I a the ovrrseeis over the activities ot 
Hangmen It should he decided as a 
poliex. at th<- project level, that watei- 
ooinse cleaning (dc-silting) would lie 
done b\ the gangmen alone and this 
work would not he entiusted to con- 
traetois, which is done on seveial occa¬ 
sions 

Accountability of End-Gauge Reader • 
Generally the engineers of upper reach 
uvoistate the amount of water which 
flows past the end of their jurisdiction 
and goes to the next down-reach engi¬ 
neer It is generally done because of 
the excess use of water in their jurisdic¬ 
tion than is due to them This practice 
is peipetuated bv the gauge reader at 
the end of the command of a stib-divi- 
sion is lesponsiblc to the SIX) of that 
sub-division, who ensures that the read¬ 
ing at the bottom ot the sub-division 
should not he levs than what it should 
be. A solution to this problem lies in 
having a jcint reading ot each mam 
gauge by gauge leaders responsible 


respectively to both upper and down 
reach SDOs. 

Conclusion 

In the preceding, the problems asso¬ 
ciated with the underutilisation of 
available water and its distribution and 
deliveiy at the chak level have been 
discussed. The administrative and com¬ 
munity level solutions have been sug¬ 
gested with special reference to Kosi 
project. At the end, two observations 
need to lie' stated as concluding remarks 
on the discussion so far held. Fust, the 
whole pioblem of the distribution and 
the delivery has been treated by the 
policy-makers and its executors as a 
problem of technical imperfections m the 
distnbution anil delivery systems Theio- 
fore, the strategy which has been sug¬ 
gested is heax-ilv weighted in favour of 
fechniral solutions underscoring the 
importance of other factors, particularly 
the institutional ones Second, the pro¬ 
blem of distiibution and delivery of 
xvatei at the chak level is not just a 
pioblem of underutilisation of available 
water but is also linked to the question 
of equitable distribution of water ainon”, 
the various socio-economic groupings of 
the fanners This bungs us the pioblem 
of the unholv alliance among officials, 
jroliticians, and local elites, which is the 
biggest stumbling block in way of 
equitable distribution of scarce resouees 
including water And it is nut easy to 
break this alliance in the existing socio¬ 
political framework 
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Farmers’ Organisations in Surface 
Irrigation Projects 

Two Empirical Studies from Gujarat 


T K Jayaraman 


In any irrigation system, ihe institutional arrangements prevalent or projxiscd to he dcvelojyed 
arc a prime focus of attention. While the but eau erotic organisation assumes the responsibility of 
operation and muviiemmce of the system upto the government outlet , the command area under the 
latter along with its network of field channels and drains and control structures become the responsi¬ 
bility of the fanners for operation and maintenance. 7 his is the most critical area since under or over¬ 
irrigation due to lack of maintenance of comniunily-ou nrd items will affect yields per hectare and gene- 
tally the ;rerformance of the system. 

I Ins paper discusses formal or informal farmers' organisation to deal with the problems at 
flic terminal lei el of maintenance, distribution of water and resolution of disputes. The jhijh't is in 
three parts The first part delineates the functions of farmers' organisation in cm irrigation project 
and deals with the essentials of an cut irnnment wider which these organisations come into their own 
fi>r efficiently discharging their functions The second part presents two case studies, one dealing 
with an old project and the other with a recentone. The last part summarises the discussion and 
lists some policy conclusions. 


IU'KM, development progiammcs in 
India teiifie mound its principal com¬ 
ponent namely agiicultinc. which m 
Inm oueiallv depend* on water, soil 
It's t ill t> and tillage pi active* For pro¬ 
motin'.; tei lmologic dlh supcrioi agneul- 
tme based on the us- of seed* ot high 
’■elding v.uietiex and laiger doses of 
(heinic.il leitiliseis am! the application 
ul pesticide* all ol them being greatly 
nilliieneed 1>> the availjbihtv of water, 
massive investment has now been taking 
plain in the inigal kiii sector 1 A major 
piopoihim ol the investment is towards 
developing smlaie nligation potential 

Simv tin utilisation ol tiic nligation 
potential cntically depends upon the pre- 
js.iiedne** of llu* tciniinal system which 
consists ol laimeis’ held* below th ’ 
government outlet. the command 
.nea development authorities (CAUAs) 
have la eu set up with a view, 
among nthei things, to undertake on- 
hum development (OKD) winks These 
OKIJ work* include construction ol com- 
mmiitv oriented items such as the 
eat them field chumcls and the related 
control structures, and land levelling and 
land shaping The. CADAs initially 
execute these works on behalf of the 
farmers and the expendituies aie recover¬ 
ed m course of time ftntn the beneficia¬ 
ries. 2 

Thus, ‘the haidwaie’ aspects of 
technology of the irrigation project and 
the operationrd system are well taken 
cate of at various stages of project pre¬ 
paration, appraisal and implementation 
with enormous application of human 
and technical inputs by national and 


mteinational financing agencies But, 
what aie being ignored or tend to be 
neglected are the "software” components 
o! teehuologv These relate to the 
net sunk ol institutions and administra¬ 
tive system, apart liom the physical 
mfiastiuelurid facilities such as roads 
and inaikeLs which juovide the liame- 
woik ol piodiutive capacity and hence 
aie just as Liitical as the technicalities 
ot tin juoject m deteimining the out¬ 
come i 

The him ‘institution' embraces a 
vauelv ol ioiiii.il and mloinud human 
gioups, bchaviom patterns, social, legal 
and ailinmistiatiVL systems, and esta¬ 
blished piaetiees in social, political and 
econouiK aitivilies tlnu have an 
imjioitaiit bearing on winkings ol luial 
societies \s the non-teehiueal ((mulct - 
part k> the phvsieal pioduttmn coni- 
nonetits ol the ruial svsteni, these in¬ 
stitutional t.ichus condition the i ruction 
ot the svstein* 

In an litigation svsteni, winch is 
pl.iiim il to mtiodiice technological 
changes in the agiieultiu.il scene of the 
ruial secloi. institutional aiiangnnents 
pievalenl oi those designed to develop 
become a pume locus of attention 
lot fastening iinal development Wliile 
the buie.iiicialie oigutnsation takes 
up tfic task ol limning the lrngation 
system In assuming the responsibility 
of operation and maintenance upto the 
goveicimcnt outlet, the command aiea 
under the litter along with ills netvvoik 
of field channels and chains and contiol 
stnictuies becomes the resjronsibihty of 
the farmers loi operation and main¬ 


tenance. This is the most critical area 
since the inefficiencies ol under- or over- 
lmgation dm to lack ol maintenance of 
eiKimmnitv-owued items affect yields 
per lied. ne and gcneially the perfonn- 
aucT ol the svsteni 

Formal m mlomial farmers’ uigamsa- 
tion to deal with the problems at the 
tciniinal level ol mamtenanee, distribu¬ 
tion of vvatei and icsolution of disputes 
tall undci the desenption ol institu¬ 
tional aiiaiigeinonts which form the 
subject mattei of this paper The paper 
is oiganised into thiec sections The 
fust section delineates the functions of 
laimeis' inganisation ill an migatum 
jiioject and deals with the essentials of 
an enviicmincnt umlei which these 
oig.inis.itmus come into their own for 
clliLiiiitlv disehaigmg then functions. 
The seeoml section presents two cave 
studies, one dealing with an old project 
and anothei with a recent one The 
last section is a summaiv ol the divcu- 
sions listing some polu y conclusions 

I 

Farmers’ Organisations 

In a surface nrigation pioject, techni¬ 
calities of the pioject detenmne the 
location ol the dam and consti uction 
ol the iiservoii and the network , of 
the clistnlnitiou svstein The larmers’ 
participation would essentially he one 
oi helping the piojeel inanagament m 
running the system The teim paiti- 
i ipatnm would mean (a) shanng the 
hem fits, (h) shaiing hi decisioii-inak ng 
and (e) sharing in implementation 1 
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Depending upon the capacity and wil¬ 
lingness of the farmers to accept res¬ 
ponsibilities, the degic e of participation 
varies • l’oi example, at the one end 
ol the spei.tiiun, the lamiois in Taiwan 
clisplas a high degiee ol sophisticated 
self-govenunce even to the extent ol 
shaiing the cost ol tonsil action ol pio- 
jetLs to the lime ol 50 pci lent suth 
the government and responsibilities loi 
opeiation and management m nngation 
and diainage channels and pmsei ol 
eontrol oxei the management stall Midi 
as hmng ami filing 7 At tin othei end 
of the specliuin. we have the faiincii. 
ill the sin face litigation piojeets in 
India expecting that lirigation Depail- 
ment can maintain the field channels 
and drains below the outlet nisi as thex 
take eaie ol the distiiljntiou sxstem 
ulxive the outlet 

The ltepoit ol the Food Task font 
to the Tnlateial Commission attnbiiteil 
the inefficient level of opeiation ol im- 
gution sxstems to the lack ol institu¬ 
tional develojanents am] stiessed the 
need ten serious extension efloits to 
organise the taimeis loi eonstiuctum 
and mamteiwmi ol connnon nligation 
facilities 11 Snmlaily, the Woiltl 1’und 
and Nutiitum Studs ol 1977 also lelcis 
to the institutional .aspects ami e«n- 
phasiscd tuithci leseaich ol niter disci- 
plinaix iiatme taking into account 
human and socio ceimonuc lactois ’ In 
the same vein, a ltepoit ol the Tech¬ 
nical \dvisoiy Committee ol the Intei- 
liational Development Rcseauh Council 
bated sevcial anas ol jeseaieh among 
which economic, social adimmstialive 
factois afloUmg liiotixation oi taimeis 
m the nnpioxcmeut ol xsatu rllicieney 
assume an iinpoilant place 111 Filially, 
the World Bank in its Woild Develop¬ 
ment Report obsened that wasteful 
watei management and pool mainten¬ 
ance can he blamed m large pail on 
the hierarchs of social relationships 
among lauueis 11 

Lack ol cugamsatioiial cflmt m x 
common will to lingo togethei h.is thus 
been altiibnted to mstitutuinal factois 
In the .iIkivc mcnlionccl studies which 
do not lulls explain the situation The 
conditions pieoedcnt lor fanners’ aim¬ 
ing togethei and to oigaiiLsc thcinsclses 
loi nuclei taking collective elfoifs leu 
maintaining the communitv infrastruc¬ 
ture below the gosenmient outlet aie 
the reliability and adeepwes ol ungu¬ 
ium supplies to the fields If the standard 
ol watei snvicC falls below a tcilam 
level, there will lie picdiclubly a dis¬ 
tinctive effect on mamtenanc e effort. It, 
on the othei hand, thcie aie unlimited 


supplies of watei available tluough the 
outlet, then' will also lie disincentive 
eflect leading to poor maintenance since 
the supplies will lie ample enough des¬ 
pite the puoilv inumljiiicd slate of 
field channels IJ 

Thuclnie, in addition to the institu¬ 
tional lactois uc should have the 
it ligation s\ stein being kipl at an 

< line live level, which i- m turn influ¬ 
enced lix two v mablcs, namely control 
• ap.uity ami conliol utilisation. Control 
cj[iacil\ l- a him turn of xlinctines such 
as control gates, cioss-iegulatois, mcaSm- 
mg devices, canal linings and eommu- 
nicatioii f,n ilitie-< such as telephone and 
wucless, UPlisalioii of c apacitv depends 
on mans < omplexls nitciaetnig lactois 
such as communication svstem, tiaunng 
ol tin canal stall, stiuctiirc ot the uu- 
gation Iniieauciac v ami the liaison or 
olheiwist with otin i canal staff amt 
inigatois 11 

t'nlc.ss the litigation agency efleetively 
inamtains the ssslcin assmes the faimeis 
oi the sujiiilics undei conditions ot ici- 
tanits iclialulitv and adei|tiacv and has 

< flee live cimmnumalion links with them 
bv uiloiiniiig lliein of sii])[>lv schedules 
ami othei iclevant details (he confidence 
m supplies is nut established and .is a 
n suit the migaluis do not leel moti¬ 
vated loi aus gioup action at the outlet 
hvcl " 

I'm lac dilating such a gioup action 
among the lauueis, ceitain apinoachcs 
and leehmipies aeeeptable In the Covein- 
ment and the wa'et useis aie nicissan 
The aspicts which aie to be eonsuleied 
an (a) the tv pi nf oigantsalinn (b) the 
st/t of the oigams.ihon fe) the Imic- 
tions and pout is of the mganisalnm 
(d) tlie Iiadeislup (e) the adiininstiativc 
status ll) uintivatioil tor fanners who 
lelux, to |oin and (g) special considera¬ 
tion m icg,ud to wcaki r sections n( the 
soi lets such as scheduled castes ami 
tubes anil small and marginal farmers 

In a lommaml aiea having no previous 
expendin' the organisation ol burners 
to stait with should be puicly on an 
mfoimal basis \ legal and formal 
oigaiiisalion registered miller law may 
lint lie appioprnte, since at the begin¬ 
ning lelalnmsbips aiming the farmers 
and sharing in the responsibilities are 
at best legulated bv linde.istanding and 
svmpathy luthei than h> legal .sanction 
and lesliu (ions 

The si/e ot the organisation is direc¬ 
ted by v.uioiis eonsidciations An area 
eovi u d lix a government outlet (say, 
not exceeding 40 hectares) would he 
opeiation,illy ideal comprising all the 
irugatois -in its command. If the area 


has been under rotational water supply 
and it die suh-gioups have been, formed 
Ini each day ot the week and rf each 
sub-gioup has an elected leader, there 
would he sub-group leaders for each 
nutlet, who would elect the outlet gioup 
lender Thus, each outlet gioup would 
have a leailei ami sub-group leaders not 
exceeding seven in numbei with hundred 
pei cent mi mbership oi the farmeis. 
This gioup can conveil itself into an 
iiucMtois’ association tor the outlet. 

•Vs tli** until society often happens to 
lie a village based society, it is better 
to have village association of nngatots 
burned by the ungatois of all outlets 
tailing within ihe village boundaries 
fun example, d their aie eight outlets 
whose atca lalLs within the boundaries 
oi a village, all the irrigators will form 
the villagt associations The executive 
committer ul such an association will 
ccmpns' all the gioup leaders of the 
cutlets, who will then elect a president 
But it the villages are well connected 
bv mads and il there aie communication 
l.uilitiex such as bus tianspolt, il would 
In fai easici to have an association ol 
outlets on canal basis However, one 
should be aw,lie of inlet-village irealm's, 
and it suib mv allies me present, it is 
In tin to lie i ant mils and to stall asso- 
i nit ions on tin village Jines 

bligation svstems on a dislnlnitory 
basis sav a sub-nutioi oi a mmoi me 
tuudlv coti'iinmns with the village 
boumlarics A sub-inmoi may covet tincc 
oi fom villages and a minor seven <n 
eight villages. Thcicloic, a cntical level 
ol icdeialicm ol the outlets would be 
cm that is canal based, cilhci a rmiuii 
oi sci ics ot suli-nmiors At the canal 
level we can have a ledei.ition ol village 
assoc ut miii Iradeis At the apex level, 
these various canal Iccleiations vvould 
form a frdcial boils ol die command 
aiea imgatcus. 

Since we visualise at initial stages 
informal associations at the three levels, 
then functions can nnlv lcmam simple. 
The outlet level association would main¬ 
tain the on-iaim inliastiuctural facilities 
at the outlet level such as field channels, 
field drains, and control structures once 
installed bv governmtsnt at the cost of 
the lienefiuanes, and thev would also 
liclp the authonties in the equitable 
distribution of watei by facilitating a 
stnet oliservanee ol the rotational water 
supple (Win al luiidlu) and promoting 
liaison with water users* and the bureau- 
cracv. 11 the evpencnce proves favour¬ 
able ovci time, the outlet associations 
can glow into a water co-operative with 
jurisdiction over a minor or sub-minor 
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Tabije 1: Command Area under the 
Kiiari Sluices Irrigation Schemes in 

THE KAI.ANtllANDin VlIXACES 


Name ol Village 

Aiea in 
Hectares 
under 
li i i gat ion 

Ninnbei oi 
of Img.i- 
tors 

\aika 

648 39 

379 

Bliei ai 

1 49 77 

102 

Govmdpura 

77 38 

51 

Pansoli 

139 27 

94 

Navdgam 

298.29 

'173 

Gtijlmdra 

244.91 

240 

Kathwaihi 

179 80 

175 

Kaiieia 

214 90 

188 

I’inglai 

138 84 

108 

Mal.irpiu.i 

92 37 

71 

Uhamda 

2.47 


Total 

2181 31 

1783 


TAnrr 2 FmourNc v Dis nimimoN of 
Ihiugaioiis hy Si/.f of Land IIoi.dinc 
Nxv.xgxm Vii i age 


Ait u 

Number of 

Ulei tines) 

Irrigatois 

0 0 to 0 5 

114 

l) 5 to 1 0 

73 

1 0 to 1 5 

81 

1 5 to 2 0 

-26 

_ (' to 2 5 

20 

2 5 to 10 

9 

id to .15 


1 1 o to 10 


J 0 to 1 5 

' 3 

t 5 anil alxive 

0 

Total 

313 


comprising of yeyeial outlet associations 
The tiiiictious eouhl become more omi- 
plit atcd silt'll .Is buying ".iter at dis¬ 
counted lates fioui the government in 
•ul'Miici foi each season anil letnihnir it 
among its membeis The co-operative 
can also nuclei take seveial promotional 
activities such as extension advice, sale 
of fertilisers anil pesticides, custom 
lining of vehicles and implements anil 
even marketing of pioduct. 

The leaileiship at the outlet level, 
village level m at the canal level and 
at the apes level has to reflect an equit¬ 
able representation. At the outlet level, 
the outlet association leadership may be 
h, tahng each \ear lint at the moie 
complex levels the president has to be 
elected folloxvmg the democratic norms 
of pei unheal elections Once a lender 
is elected or an executive committee is 
formed, lie or it has to repiesent the 
interests of all the farnieis, big or small. 
■ In fact, it may happen that the small 
and niaigmal lamicis as well as weaker 
sections mav hesitate to join the asso¬ 
ciation under the impression that thcii 
interests would he best served hy re¬ 
maining outside the association and their 


interests xxoiilj he well piuteeted bv 
the government bureaucracy rather than 
bv the leaders of the association Such 
a situation can he eoneeted bv the pre¬ 
sence of an enlightened leadership which 
can persuade them successfully. Alter- 
natively, a tunic equitable graduated 
voting scale to icfleet the mteicsts of 
both gioups of users in the organisation 
con'd lie intioduced. 

Whde ceitaiii generalisations can he 
made on the above lines continuous 
lescaieh is needed in this aiea Two 
empmeal .studies fioni Gujarat State are 
presented in tin next section One ri - 
k.tes to an old piotcctive uligation pio- 
ject and the otliei to a more leeenl one, 
,i pniject paitlv finaiiied hv the Woild 
Bank xvith pi rennial iiligation as an 
ulMir tixe 

II 

Two Studies from Gujarat 

Gujarat has low irrigation facilities as 
eomjiared to the national average The 
net aiea nuclei liiigation expressed as 
a peieenlage of net area lindei cultiva¬ 
tion is onb I t as against the cories- 
pondmg ligine ui 2s |>Ci lent ioi tin' 
c oiinlix a'' a whole The aiea nndei mu - 
fare liiigation in Gujaiat is about fifty 
|H'I lent ul tin total aiea undei liiiga¬ 
tion and the otlu i fiftx- pc. 11 nt aiea 
i. Kucitd h\ gioiinilxxati-i lesoiirces 
such as welb and tnhewclls 

The fir.-t ease stiiib deals with an 
ancient sin fine iriig.ition system known 
as tin Khan shun imgjtimi mnlei 
which the faimeis in elcxm villages 
fTalile 1) inigin.ilK known as the Kaliini- 
b.indhi xillai'es. 1 ' wen- uiigatiiig then 
lands hv const] in ting i .n tln'n bunds 
aeioss the mu Khan and limiting tin 
watei troin teinimiaix slimes The liver 
Khan uses m thi noilh-easteiii Sahai- 
kaiitlui.ilisti.it ol the State and Hows 
thnmgh the distill t ol Ahmcdub.id and 
finallx enteis the distnel ol Kheda m 
the Miuth-w stem pari of the State In¬ 
line it joins the sea The elexm villages 
aie situated at the tail ji.ut of the nvri's 
ionise helnii' it enteis the sea The 
nvei was known to he a pcicimial sxstem 
until IS 15 when the people stalled com¬ 
plaining that the flow ol watei in the 
,ixer xvas deiii'asing because that the 
people of viliages ui tin no'thcrn dis- 
tnct ol Ahmeilabad were lilting xxat. i 
theiehx denving the a go-old rights of 
lrngation thex xxeie used to enjin Their 
weic constant quarrels between the 
peopli oi the eleven villagis in the simtl 
anil the people of the villages' m the 
noith. In 18-11, a panch consisting oi 
some civilian officials and the people’s 


lepiesentatives sat together and came to 
a settlement that the eleven villages 
were entitled to ill aw water fiom the 
nvei beginning ironi the Khaiif (the 
maiisium) season. 

Subsequently m 1878, the Kharieut 
canal xxhich was a canal taking off from 
the liver nt Raipur village up in the 
nnithein Ahniedabad ilistnet "as built. 
This caused consider,ihle distrust in the 
tank thiee miles south of Alaneil.ihnd. 
This caused eonsideiahlc tistmcl m the 
minds ol the peojile of Kalambaiulhi 
villages anil they again started com¬ 
plaining that the water in the Kiiari 
nvei was being abxtiacted out ior the 
Khaiieut After a long ihawn out legal 
battle tnw’.iids the end of the 19th 
ei ntiuy the Ibgh Court ol Roiuhjy gave 
a judgment m favour ol the Kalamhan- 
dhi x diggers that they had the right of 
iijmiian owneis to the waters of the 
Khan nvei accruing fiom the natuial 
sources and that the St Cretan of State 
lot liiigation should he enjoined From 
(liveitnig to the Kh.inent canal, the 
khan mu watei which had not been 
j.ut mlo the liver by aitificial means so 
long as watei was required foi the 
Kalainli.mdlu ullages 

In 1948 the Goveininent of Bombay 
.ijipniyeil a new liiigation scheme known 
as Meshxxa piojeet hv which it was de- 
i nil d to dixeit the wateis from the 
Mesliwa nxir into the Khan nvei for 
■ lipplx mg water In the K.daeihandhi 
villages and In dixeit all the* wateis at 
R.upin for the Khaneut <anal foi irri¬ 
gating lands in Alinndabad district A 
meitmg was held hv the officials with 
the icjncsMitatives of the villages and 
an agu mm nt was jmved ,q hv which 
the iipanan owneis agieeil to give up 
then iipanan lights to wateis of the 
kli.ui subject to ieitain conditions The 
loiiililmiis were that the goveininent of 
Boinh.i' would supply, and the nparian 
owners would dining the Kharif season 
..Kept and not insist iijxiii mote than a 
minimum discharge ol 70 cubic feet pin 
second flow of watei at I’mgalaj fiom 
the Mesliwa canal and if the water 
avail.ilih m the Mesliwa canal was not 
sufficient to gix-e the said minimum dis- 
ch.ugc ol 70 niseis the deficit in supply- 
would he nude g.xnl with natuial xxjtefs 
ul the Khan nvei Fuithi-r, it was also 
agieeil that if m the yeais of drought 
watei was not available lxith from the 
Mesliwa and the Khan livers for the 
minimum dischaige of 70 onset's at 
l'meal.i], the villagers would accept 
whatexn It-ssei discharge xvas available 
both fiom the Mesliwa eanal and the 
natural xyaters of the Kiiari. 
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Ta.hu! 3: Frequency Distribution or 
Irrigators bv Castes . Navagam 
V n.LACE 


Caste 

Number of 
Irrigatm s 

Patel 

210 


(07 <>:-)) 

Brahmin 

12 


(3.83) 

Tkakor 

44 


(1100) 

Gaipenters and barbers 

9 


(2 88) 

Christian 

1 


(0 32) 

Scheduled caste 

35 


(11 18) 

Rabari 

o 


(0 64) 

Total 

313 


Vfi/c Figuies m paicntheses denote 
peicentagrs to total 


Tvm i‘ 4 Frequema IJisimnunoN ot 
Iriuuuohs by Site or Land Houjings . 
Ba\ At^euiiA Sub-Minor 


\ie.i 

Number ol 

(Hectares) 

Irngatois 

0 0 to 0 5 

141 

0 5 to i 0 

79 

1 0 to l 5 

34 

1 5 to 2 0 

12 

2.0 I.. 2.5 

10 

2 5 to 3 0 

6 

y 0 to 3.5 

0 

5 to 1 0 

4 

1 0 and above 

0 

I olal 

286 


Tliiii, from 1918 ouwaids till today 
tin lamiers in the Kakunbandhi villages 
have been as.su led of nimunuin flow m 
the liver during the good years during 
the Miard .season Sluice gates which 
were temporary m the eailiei years were 
made permanent and weie opeiated by 
the Irrigation Depaitment The distn- 
butaiy system and the Held channels 
weie maintained by the fanners Majoi 
icpairs weie attended to by the Revenue 
Department which was m charge of the 
system. Detiled procedutes 111 weie pie- 
seribed loi lotating the sv.steni ol dis- 
tiibution during the khanl to covei a 
total area of 2181 34 hectares as given 
m Table 1 Since the maintenance of 
the whole system was the responsibility 
of the uparian owneis and the majoi 
repairs were the responsibility of the 
Revenue Department, no separate irn- 
gation rates were charged for use of 
water hut only' a portion of land revenue 
was additionally charged as right to 
water. This was known as hunayat. 
This systom was continued upto 1907. 

In 1967 an agreement was again 


eiitered into by the Government with 
the Kalainbandhi villagers. By this agree¬ 
ment it was decided that the ID would 
take over the distribution system upto 
the government outlet declaring the 
project us a class one piojcet and that 
icgular rates ns applicable to undei nor¬ 
mal rules would be levied and that the 
old system ol linking with land revenue 
would he discontinued. By this agree¬ 
ment the lesponsibility of maintenance 
upto the government outlet was shifted 
liom the farmers to the ID but the 
maintenance ol field channels has conti¬ 
nued to lest with larmers. 

The leading village among the 
Kdlambandln villages is Nawagam 
which was subject to an intensive 
study The area is i«i the medium 
lamtdll /.one with 804 mm as average 
lainfall 1 he maximum rainlall re- 
coided so fiti is 1.643 mm and the 
minimum 427 mm. The village has 27 
wells, but the watei is biackish since 
tile area is close to the sea. The 
inland salinity is a majoi pioblem 
and, therein! e, the dependence on 
sweet water flowing in the river is 
inescapable further, theie ts no flow 
in the nver onec the monsoon season 
is ovei This explains the keenness ol 
the farmers in the villtge to migate 
as intensively as posable once the 
Khari wateis aie available daung the 
khauf season Theretoie, the farmers 
have set up a seven mcmbei manage¬ 
ment committee which is now in 
existence since the last fifteen years 
foi carrying out maintenance work 
in the field channels just hetoie the 
khan! litigation ••tarts The iom- 
mittee is puiely an informal aflair, 
mainly due to the Icadeiship of Shri 
Gordhanbhai Shambhubhai Patel, who 
has a lecoid ot public leadership ex¬ 
tending, over three decades in y arious 
capacities such as the Picsident of 
the District Panchay.it, Membei of the 
Legislative Assembly and Mimstei of 
Imitation in the State Government. 

The committee solicits help in 
tarns ol man powei which is cibti- 
lated as one male poison pei house¬ 
hold. Thus, human ellorts die spent 
on clearing the weeds from the held 
channels and then repair work just 
befoie the month of June each ye.u 
when the kharit season starts II a 
household is not able to send any 
male poison for maintenance yyoik, a 
Lee ol Rs 5 is levied and the fund? 
so collected aie used foi buying the 
snacks to the willing cultivators who 
come up for woik. 

The informal committee also ad¬ 


vises the officials of the ID in legard 
to the scheduling of rotation of the 
canals and sluices to synchronise with 
crop-water requuements dunng the 
season. Thus, the functions of the 
committee are two-fold . ta) to main¬ 
tain the lrngation system belocv the 
outlet and (b) to act as liaison bet¬ 
ween irrigation engineer and the 
farmers 

Due to the active functioning of the 
informal committee, the aiea under 
u ligation has been keeping steady 
during the khanf season. The crop 
generally grown in the khanl is paddv 
and the crop under drv conditions 
dur,ng the rabi season is wheal. The 
lanneis are very proud that they 
have assuied watei supply during the 
khanf season and that they maintain 
their field channels whilst there is a 
tendency of general neglect of the 
infrastructure heloyv the outlet in 
major piojects which have perennial 
irrigation pmspccls. 

Jt us worth noting that each of 
the eleven villages have an informal 
association but there is no federation 
at the apex level Such a general 
oigani^ation existed once in a while 
but it was only when situation de¬ 
manded such as the need for negoti¬ 
ations with the government officials. 
The last one was at the time of 
negotiations with the Government to 
reach the agi cement of 1967 leferred 
to earlier. 

An analysis of the size of holdings 
ol irugati'is shows that the largest 
jMUditqc’e ot urigutcus bills into eate- 
um of 1.0 to 15 hectares (Table 2). 
I he weighted arithmetic mean of the 
holding size is 0 99 hectares In the 
abscntc ol an aggregate income ui 
assets data foi each household, the 
holding size is a good indicator of the 
economic position ol tttigatois. It is 
obvious that. Nayyagain village is domi¬ 
nated by the small farmers ind for 
them access to utigition supplies du>- 
mg the khanl is vital 

Ilie irngutois aie also i lassified 
aiTonling to castes (Table 3) The 
dominont caste is Patel (67 ivi cent) 
followed by Th.ikoi.s and Scheduled 
Castes '1 he latter aie generally cate¬ 
gorised as weaker sections Patels in 
Gujaiat have been traditionally thfe 
land owning and self-cultivating pea¬ 
sants In the district of Kheda, the 
situation is no different and it may 
yvell explain their big say in legulat- 
ing the village affairs due to their pre¬ 
dominance among the peasantiy in 
the rural sector 
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Table 5 Frequency Distribution orgovernment as in 1967, the farmers of 
Irrjcatohs by Castes. Ravalapura the eleven villages formed a mandal. 


Sun -Minor 

Caste Number of 

Irrigators 

i’atel 156 


a loose federated body of village asso¬ 
ciations and once the purpose is over 
the mandal was dissolved. The asso¬ 
ciation formed at the village level is 
on an informal line and there were no 


Rrahnun 

Thakor 

C ,u pen ter and barber 

Christian 

Rajput 

Muslim 

Scheduled caste 

Italian 

Total 


(54.55) 

9 

(5.15) 
21 
(7.34) 
12 
(4 20) 
22 
(7.69) 
37 
(12 94) 
13 
(4.54) 
15 
(5.24) 
J 

(0 15) 
(280) 


separate committees formed at each 
of the outlets served by the distri¬ 
bution system in the village. Further, 
though the association is said to com¬ 
prise all the irrigators, only the com¬ 
mittee of seven members is taking 
active interest in the irrigation affairs 
and the villagers seem to be happy 
with the exercise of powers This 
arrangement of exercise of informally 
delegated authority by the committee 
seem> to have worked to the satis¬ 
faction of all only because of the 
limited natuir of functions, namely, 
maintenance of lnfrastructuie and lun- 


■ - .. son with irrigation buicaucracv. Per- 

Pt -' i,,Bures m Parenthrecs denote haps, if the functions had extended 
percentages to total to distribution of water, settling dis- 


The foregoing details of the em¬ 
pirical study show that the asurance of 
irrigation supplies, though during an 
extremely limited period of the year 
namely the kharif season lasting about 
three and a half months, through (he 
establishment of the riparian rights in 
the last century and though an ad¬ 
ministrative ariangemcnt of a mini¬ 
mum flow in the river in the later 
part of the current century has been 
the chief motivating force for group 
action. Further, the area suffers fiom 
the inland salinity problems giving 
rise to brackishness of ground ivatei 
lesources. Therefore, there is a criti¬ 
cal dependence on surface irrigation 
supplies. Thus, the scarcity of sweet 
water and certainty in supplies, though 
for a limited penod, have brought 
home the need foi unity and commu¬ 
nity action under adverse conditions. 

I he farmers’ organisation is village 
based. Though there is an identity 
of interest among all the farmers in 
the Kalambandhi villages, it is obvious 
that they thought that they could 
function better in day-to-day main¬ 


putes and other such activities ot com¬ 
plicated nature, a more demociatic 
set up of arrangements would have 
been necessitated. Further, the powers 
of the committee are restricted only 
to collect a nominal fee from each 
member in case he is unable 'o pro¬ 
vide human labour towatd-, mainten¬ 
ance. Beyond this the committee has 
no coercive powers. 

The leadership has been in the well 
tested hands of a local leader who 
has had expci lences at the district 
level as well as at the State level as 
an office holder Such exponent a., 
aie rare for any person and hence the 
role of leadership in the village has 
naturally gone to him. Looking to 
the limited nature of the functions 
he had wisely kept the status of the 
association purely on an informal 
basis without any coercive powers. 
Perhaps, this would explain the reason 
that all the farmers have accepted 
the arrangement without anv piotest 
despite the dominance of the Patels 
in the committee. Since access to 
water as a scarce resource is so criti¬ 
cally important for all the farmers 


tenance operation through an informal whose average size of the holding is 

arrangement on a village basis rather just a hectare, the weaker sections of 

than on the entire sluice area basis the farming community did not have 
Perhaps, the geographical area of a anv misgivings and there was ready 

village is more appropriate for leahs- support to the committee. Thus, eco- 

ing better economics of scale in main- uomic interests have been more or 


tenance operations. More important 
is the fact that farmers in a given 
village feel more homogenous as they 
know each other fairly well and that 
a lariiier m another village is after all 
a stranger But when the need arose 
such as for negotiations with the 


less identical despite the caste divi¬ 
sions in the community. However, 
the latter have not created any 
conflicts in the committee's function¬ 
ing since it is apparept that the eco¬ 
nomic interests of the weaker sections 
have be*n well cared for. 


The second empirical study per¬ 
tains to the Mahi-Kadana Irrigation 
Project ot recent origin with which 
the author is closely associated. Prior 
to the completion of the dam in 1978 
across the river Mahi at Kadana, a 
diversion weir was primarily responsi¬ 
ble for the kharif irrigation in about 
60,000 hectares each year. After the 
dam was constructed, the area under 
kharif irrigation for different crops 
was expected to go up to 100,000 
hectares, However, there has been a 
short fall and the reason has been 
that the kharif crops were generally 
monsoon dependent with low intensity 
of water use such as pearl millet and 
that the proposed cropping pattern of 
increased area under paddy has not 
yet taken place since the farmers 
were not keen to spend on irrigation 
and go for water intensive crops such 
as paddy. 17 Onlv when the monsoon 
failed or when it was erratic and it 
was necessary to save crops, they hud 
to go in for irrigation. 

But in the wintei season (ihc rubi), 
when theic is hardly an\ precipitation, 
the farmers have f o depend upon 
surface irrigation. Earliei the area 
under the wen irugauon was lust 
about 20,000 hec tares and once the 
dam and leservoir were ready, the 
area was anticipated to go up to 
120,000 hectares But, new construc¬ 
tion works undeitaken from time to 
time such as additional spill ways, 
repans to canals and bning of canals 
disrupted the rain schedule of irriga¬ 
tion. Closure of canals due to the 
constructional work has caused such 
uncertainties that confidence was 
totally lacking in urig.ition supplies 
during the rabi. As a result, the area 
undei irngation during the rain since 
1978, when the duin a*id reservoir 
were completed has not exceeded the 
pre-dam stage figure of 20.000 hec¬ 
tares. 

For these reasons, infrastructural 
facilities constructed below the outlet 
level at the cost of the farmers have 
not been fully utilised except during 
the kharif season when the area irri¬ 
gated was relatively larger tha in the 
rabi. Further, those farmers who re¬ 
sorted to surface irrigation were not 
fully satisfied since the flow at the 
outlet was of doubtful capacity 
Added to the problem of less than 
the estimated flow of one cusec, the 
farmers were scrambling for water all 
at the same time with the result that 
no one was getting water in adequate 
quantity for his field at any time. Such 
an indisciohned way of irrigation was 
nothing unusual in any surface irriga- 
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tion project in India in the absence 
of a roster system below the outlet 
level. 1 ’ Apart from affecting the yields 
of crops due to inefficient application 
of water, it has also adversely affected 
the team spirit and morale of the 
farmers which are so critically neces¬ 
sary for any collective action. Add. d 
to these, farmers have been reieung 
instalment notices for repayment of 
co-vt of construction of field channels 
end land levelling, which have caused 
unrest among the farmers They 
alleged about the inadequacy of these 
facilities in terms of quality and 
efficiency, little realising that in the 
absence of constant maintenance, these 
works tend to get deteriorated de-p.te 
the maximum care m prepinng them 
at the first year of construction. 

The command area development 
authority and its migation enginec.s 
were aware that the solutions to the 
problem of uncertainties in irrigation 
supplies to the faimeis lie in upgrad¬ 
ing the distubution system both above 
and below the outlet Above the out¬ 
let, foi managing the main system 
eeitain additional investments weic 
found netessaii such as contiol tegu- 
latois, measuring devices, drop struc- 
tu r e> and gait's Further, an appro- 
prut.' rotational scheduling of dis'n- 
but.iiit's from the main branches with 
a view to ensuie adequacy in s ipphes 
was tound wanting While the former 
involved heavy financi il outlays, the 
latter lequired detailed plans of lota- 
tion of outlets on each of the sub- 
minois, minors and blanches suite the 
basic structuring of canal rotation 
schedules depends on how such a 
ro.tei is determined at the outlet 
level. At the outlet level, the iota- 
t’ m of supplies depends on the pre¬ 
valent mopping pattern, the crop- 
water requirements as dictated by soil 
characteristics and the intervals at 
which the ciops require water and the 
capacity of the outlet and the area 
commanded by the outlet. 

Below the outlet level, the repairs 
required were equally substantial. 
First, the gated turn outs were found 
to be of utmost necessity. Secondly, 
the lining of initial ten to fifteen 
meters of the field ehannel from the 
outlet was also found advisable so that 
the flow from the outlet was kept 
even without flowing over the banks 
of the channel. Maintenance of the 
earthen channels which has been 
ignored bv the farmers had also to 
be attended to since the capacity of 
flow of water received at the head of 
the outlet has to be kept up conceding 
the minimum trans-evaporation losses 
until >t reaches the tail of the outlet 
command area. Various control struc¬ 


tures such as diversion boxes, s.phons, 
and road crossings have also to be 
kept m good repair or replaced. 

While the expenditures below the 
outlet were clearly ruled out bv the 
Government since they happened to 
be the responsibility of the farmers, 
the expenditures of maintenance and 
replacement above the outlet which 

are the responsibility of the Govern¬ 
ment could not be met since the funds 
were grossly inadequate. New invest¬ 
ments of the kind referred to were 
not looked upon favourably since they 
were considered as components of 
modernisation on a protect which 

was recently completed. 

In these circumstances, an exogen¬ 
ous push to improve the systems 
management was felt when Benor, 

a Consultant to the World Bank and 
his associates came on the scene m 
1978 to suggest the introduction of 
rotational water supply (RWS) at the 
farm level on a pilot basis. Their 

concern centered aiound two chief 
objectives . 1 1 > to ensure equity in the 
distribution of water to all the lands 
situated in the command of the outlet 
regardless of its location either ct the 
tail or on the upper reaches of the 
millet and regardless of the owner's 
economic position or social status and 
f2) to apply just the right amounts of 
water requued for crops at the pre¬ 
determined intervals which were made 
known well-in-advance to the farmers 
so that the latter could plan their 
agricultural operations with full assu- 
lance of irrigation supplies. 

The Wot Id Bank held out a promise 
that if the pilot project -experiment 
proved successful, a massive invest¬ 
ment programme for RWS would be 
financed by a soft loan thiough jn 
IDA credit Goveinment seized the 
opportunity and directed the com¬ 
mand area development authority to 
start a pilot project in the rabi of 
1978-79. 

The area under the Ravalapuia sub¬ 
minor (of 15 cusec capacity) taking 
off from the Petlad branch was 
chosen as the area for experimenting 
rotational water distubution. The area 
measuring 206 hectares in three vil¬ 
lages of Ravalapura, Samarkha and 
Sadanapura, is served by fifteen outlets. 
The chief crop generally grown in the 
area during the rabi is wheat anJ 
the second important crop is tobacco. 
Crop water requirements and the 
intervals of irrigation for two crops 
were ascertained from the agronomists 
at the nearby campus of the Agricul¬ 
tural University. Taking into account 
the flow of water at one cusec from 
the outlet, per hectare water hours 
were worked out and each of land as 


denoted by the survey number in the 
land records was assigned a specific 
time on a specific dav. While working 
out individual land's irrigation time, 
their location also influenced the time 
assigned since the losses due to trans¬ 
evaporation in the field channels were 
specifically taken caie of. In other 
words, a given area m the tail part 
of the command area of an outlet had 
more time for irrigation than its 
counterpart located in its upper 
reaches. The irrigation schedules for 
each piece of land were displayed on 
a board fixed at the head of each 
outlet 

Overseeing the observance of the 
rotational schedule and resolution of 
any disputes were left to the irriga- 
tois themselves For each outlet com¬ 
mand area, fanners were encouraged 
to form an association which pro¬ 
ceeded on the following lines . In each 
outlet, farmers of, say, Monday-group 
to whom migation supplies were to 
be made available over a 24-hour period 
were asked to form a sub-group with 
an informally elected leader. Thus, in 
an outlet there may be two to four 
sub-groups on an average, not exceed¬ 
ing seven sub-groups signifying the 
days of irrigation schedule and these 
sub.froups will have as many sub¬ 
groups leaders as there are sub-groups. 
These sub-groups leaders would foitn 
the outlet committee with an elected 
leader as the committee leader. The 
outlet committee provides leadership 
at each outlet and facilitates com¬ 
munications between irrigatois and 
the irrigation officials 

Apart from a high degree of intensity 
of application ot technical and human 
inputs in preparing the schedules for 
each outlet, physical investments were 
also made for each outlet of the order 
mentioned earlier such as measure¬ 
ment device to assure that the flow 
is of estimated capacity -o that the 
irrigation time schedule is meaning¬ 
fully maintained, initial lining and im¬ 
proving the field channels and replace¬ 
ment of structures wherever needed. 
Similarly above the uutlet level, the 
sub-minor was fully cleared of the 
weeds and control structures were 
improved to rotate and regulate water 
supply at one cusec from each if the 
outlets. For ensuring the latter, the 
take-off portion of the sub-minor from 
the Petlad Branch was also lined and 
a measuring device was also fixed at 
the head to keep a watch on the flow 
of water in the sub-minor so as not to 
fall below the capacity level of 15 
cusec 

Tile pilot scheme proved immensely 
successful. An impact study showed 
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that introduction of RWS at the out¬ 
let level was indeed a technological 
improvement as it signified an upward 
shift in production function. A survey 
of farmers’ attitudes revealed that 
farmers preferred the RWS for various 
reasons, the most important reason 
being that the farmers were getting 
water for the rabi season without any 
quarrel among themselves for the first 
time. 19 

The pilot project continued for yet 
another labi season of 1979-80 with a 
much wider area of operation bring¬ 
ing three more sub-minors under it. 
The Ravalapura sub-minor experiment 
was also extended for another season 
and the gains from RWS had come 
to say. The farmeis were convinced 
that the irrigation supplies were cei- 
tain and that the authorities weie 
bound to maintain the level of one 
cusec flow at the outlet since the 
system above the outlet had also been 
ensuted to provide .in adequate and 
reliable flow during the season. Thus, 
RWS has emerged to be a motale 
boost ei lor the command aiea autho¬ 
rity since the imitation engineeu had 
trust in their supplies which in tuin, 
created confidence among the fanners 
in the Irrigation Depaitment 

This climate of confidence in Ihe 
Ravalapura sub-minoi enabled the 
farmers to come fogethei foi the fust 
time to take steps for maintenance of 
the infrastiucture facilities below the 
outlet level It should be stated here 
that the farmers in the Ravalapura 
were not specifically told that they 
weie to pay for the additional in¬ 
i'astrnetural facilities .such as lining 
of the initial 10 to 15 metres, 
the measuring devices and replacement 
of rid stiuctures though they were 
aware that they had to pay for the 
earlier provision of field channels and 
community items. But, deliberate 
silence on the part of the command 
area authority was eloquent enough to 
convey the messaRe that the expensive 
additional infrastructural facilities 
provided at the Government cost 
would be able to give returns each 
year only if they are well taken care 
of. 

Without any effort on the part of 
the authorities an informal executive 
committee of farmers came into 
existence in May 1981), after two years 
of RWS experiment. The chief objec¬ 
tive behind the formation of the com¬ 
mittee was to maintain the assets 
created for irrigation at the outlet 
level. It consisted of fom farmers 
and the chowkidar, the lowest ranking 
government servant of the irrigation 
department. All the farmers in the 
committee are Patels and the leader¬ 


ship was provided by Bhikhabhai 
Dahyabhai Patel who is also the chair¬ 
man of the Ravalapura village Milk 
Co-operative Society. The functions of 
the committee coveied only mainten¬ 
ance of the infrastiucture -nd keep¬ 
ing liaison with the irrigation depart¬ 
ment on behalf of the faimers. 

The committee collected subscrip¬ 
tions from the farmers at the rate of 
Rs 5 before each agricultural season 
for carrying out maintenance work by 
hiring agricultural laboui Originally 
only two outlets were taken up for 
repairs but the response from farmers 
in other outlets was spontaneous and 
the committee decided to enlarge Us 
operation for the entire Ravalapui l 
sub-minor which covered three 
villages. Since the time schedule for 
irrigating each field was fixed and 
made known to all the farmers m an 
outlet, and the time schedule could 
not be extended or altered, each far¬ 
mer was keen to Ret the maximum 
flow in the given time schedule for 
which the channels have to be kept 
in top condition. This particular 
anxiety made them acutely aware of 
the need for their maintenance. 

The frequency distribution of irriga¬ 
tors in the Ravalapura sub-minoi by 
size of land holdings shows that 77 
pci cent of farmeis were small fanner- 
owning land upto one hectaie (Table 4) 
The weighted mean size of the land 
holding was 0.74 hectares Thus, it is 
obvious that the small farmers domi¬ 
nated the scene at the pilot project. 

As regards caste position, the Patels 
weie 55 pei eent of the irrigators 
followed by Rajputs and Thakors 
(Table 5). Because of this position, 
the committee mainly consisted of re¬ 
presentatives fioni the dominant Patel 
group as was seen in Nawagam village 
study 

In the above case study l elating to 
a modem surface irrigation project, 
ceitainty and adequacy of irrigation 
supplies, as in the case of the old 
Khan sluice irrigation project, have 
emerged as the chief motivating factors 
lor group action at the outlet. Such 
an assurance of supplies was made 
possible because of the introduction of 
RWS as a pilot project. The irrigators 
made it sure that it was not a freak 
occurrence and only when the experi¬ 
ment was extended to other areas and 
the pilot project came to stay, did they 
start taking action in maintaining their 
water courses. 

The original jurisdiction of the infor¬ 
mal association was to cover only 
area under two outlets But soon the 
entire pilot project area under a minor 
came to be covered by the association 
as the farmers in other outlets felt 


it worthwhile to come to an under¬ 
standing. The pilot project area cuts 
across the boundaries of their villages. 
Thus, the informal association is canal 
based rather than village based unlike 
in the earlier case 

However, the executive commuttec 
of the informal association consisted 
only of four farmers, though under the 
stiiet requirement oi fedeiated hodv 
at the canal level, the committee should 
have consisted of all the outlet group 
chairman. Thus, it is obvious that the 
group chairman of the outlets have felt 
that their interests arc adequately 
served by the executive committee des¬ 
pite the absence of some ol them in tin 
committee. This is because of the 
reason that the functions arc extremely 
limited in nature and confined only 
to water course maintenance and 
liaison with irrigation officials. If the 
functions are a little more complicated, 
they would have asked for full-fledged 
representation. 

As observed in the earlier case, all 
the four members of the executive 
committee belonged to the Patel caste 
which was the major community in the 
thiee villages covered by the canal 
Ilowevei, the rest of the fanning com¬ 
munity felt that their niteiests insofar 
as they cover the maintenance and 
liaison with bureauciacv were well 
under protected by the committee. 
Fintlier, it is also worth noting that 
the economic interests arc also identi¬ 
cal in that the average si/e of the 
holding is less than one hectare and 
for them access to irrigation supplies 
is critically important foi survival 

The leadership came from the tradi¬ 
tionally 'land owning, and sell-cultivating 
class of Patels. Further, the leader of 
the committee has also a background 
of social and economic service in that 
he has been the president of the local 
village milk eo-opeiutivo society which 
collects milk and sends to the co¬ 
operative milk processing plant. The 
past record of set vice to the village 
naturally helped lum to assume steward¬ 
ship m irrigation infrastructure main¬ 
tenance and the villagers seemed to 
have iallied around him Though he 
lias no plans of enhancing the limited 
role of the informal committee beyond 
repair work, he is not averse to assume 
major responsibilities. But he would 
like to wait for at least one 
more year before lie would ad¬ 
vocate taking up functions of com- 
jilcx iiutine lbs e.mtioiis approach can 
veiv well be appreciated since this is 
the first time in the command area of 
the project that the faimers have fell 
the need for collective maintenance 

As legards socially disadvantageous 
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sections of the community who were in 
the minority, no special consideration 
was- shown. They along with other 
fanners have to contribute a nominal 
leu of rupees live for Idlxiur charge* 
for them but as the functions of the 
committee were minimal, there was no 
basic opposition from them to the 
initiative displayed by the committee 
Farmer’s participation in irrigation 
management essentially consists of 
maintenance of the terminal level of 
the system, distribution of water and 
resolution of disputes. Though the 
institutional factors largely deteimine 
the formation of farmers' association, 
the condition precedent foi farmers to 
assume the initiative is that they 
should have confidence in the irriga¬ 
tion supplies. The adequacy and cer- 
taintv m watei distribution m the main 
system and, below the outlets is, 
therefore, critical in creating a climate 
of faith in surface irrigation. 

Ill 

Summary and Conclusions 

Two empirical studies from Gujarat 
showed that certainties in irrigation 
supplies from the gated turn outs were 
chiefly responsible for group-action 
among the farmers. Secondly the 
relatively egalitarian structure of the 
community denoted by the size of the 
land holding and the “equal" interest 
have access to cfhcient water supplies 
arc also significant factors influencing 
farmers' coming together. Thudly, the 
leadership has to come from the tested 
hands in the community in whom there 
is trust and confidence Such a person 
or a group of persons who acts as a 
steering committee has to prove their 
worth by their past performance or by 
their present occupation as a local 
self-government leader such as the pre¬ 
sident of the village panchayat or 
chairman of the cooperative society. 
Similarly, the leader should also be an 
irrigator and share the same egalita¬ 
rian structure and interests with other 
irrigators. Only such a combination 
would convince the weaker sections of 
the community of the bonafides of the 
initiative. 

The form of co-operation in both 
the cases was a central committee com¬ 
prising of a small number of fanners 
to whom the general body has inform¬ 
ally delegated the functions and powers 
of a limited nature. The functions 
were maintenance of the water courses 
and the community assets and keep-ng 
liaison with the irrigation bureaucracy. 
The powers were restricted to collect 
fees in lieu of labour in the first case 
and fees towards labour charges in 


the second case. If the functions were 
to include distribution of water, reso- 
lution of disputes and the like, the 
form of organisation has to be more 
complex giving rise to the questions of 
representation to different sections of 
the community and the procedure of 
appointing members to the committee 
through periodical elections and the 
like Further, the question of regis¬ 
tration of such an association under 
the prevailing law may also come up. 
For example, if the association desires 
to buy water in bulk at a discounted 
late from the Government and to retail 
water to its members, it has to be re¬ 
gistered under the Registration of Co¬ 
operative Societies Act and has to 
ohscive the formalities under the law 

Thus, so long the functions are 
minimal and only confined to periodi¬ 
cal maintenance and liaison work with 
the irrigation department, the present 
informal arrangements would suffice. 
But once the farmers decide to forge 
ahead and take up more extensive 
functions, the association has to assume 
a formal character and the structure 
of the organisation would also become 
more complex 
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Collective Responsibility in Philippino 
Irrigation: A New Approach 

Robert Wade 


It ts by runt' a familiar point that many public sector water supply projects are working badly. It 
is also a familiar argument that substantial improvement requires more delegation of responsibility to 
uater users, for planning and day-to-day management. Less familiar are serious attempts to explain why, 
in India, the traditional top-down approach persists even for small ‘tank’ projects, with engineers con¬ 
tinuing to have the dominant role m design and construction, and with the building of local management 
capabilities continuing to be overlooked. Less familiar, too, are practical suggestions abimt how the 
government might go about implementing an approach based on fostering local collective responsibility. 

Certainly economists, who were the first to demonstrate just how badly many irrigation projects 
have been working, have contributed little to either subject (Bottrall 191H) Case studies can offer some 
guidance on how the government might go about fostering local collective responsibility. One such 
case is the recent attempt by the Philippine government to foster local collective responsibility not only 
in management but also in design and construction. 


ABOUT half ot tlip Philippines’ one 
m llion hectares til litigated land is 
watered from ‘Communal Irrigation 
S>steins’ (CIS.-,), most ot which are 
simple nver-diversion systems without 
■.Image, and liss than 1,000 hectares in 
extent. Some air mam decades old, 
hut some me ot inoie recent origin, 
constructed lix the National Inigalion 
Administration fNIA, a para-statal under 
Ihr Mimstix ot Agriculture), and operat¬ 
ed and maintained hy the beneficiaries 
them a Ives 

The condition of NIA assistance to 
CISs is that the farmers pay hack the 
to-,1 ot construction; and this implies a 
viable association able to collect lees 
limn its memhcis But the NIA has 
become increasingly alarmed at the poor 
i< payment of consti uctiou loans hy the 
In > eliciailes, as well as at the poor slate 
ot opriation and maintenance (O & M) 
of the CISs Not infrequently, the 
beneficial irs have lustilied ntm-repay- 
ment hy claiming that the new project 
vs as poorly constructed, the design 
topogiaplncally inooneet, the construc¬ 
tion wastefully expensive because poorly 
supervised In response to these chronic 
problems, the NIA has mounted a new 
progiaiimic based on much grcatei parti¬ 
cipation by interested beneficial les m 
the design, construction, and O & M 
ot the system. 

The conventional approach hy NIA 
to CISs, and the response of farmers, is 
described as follows by the NIA orga¬ 
nise! ul the new programme. “ 
before an urigation system is construct¬ 
ed, the engineers conduct a survey of 
the area, draw up the design ol the 
system including the canal networks and 
their locations Once done, a meeting 
is arranged lietween the planners and 


the prospective water users Parti- 
i ip,nits in these types of meetings 
usually have pre-detormined roles: the 
engineers lay out the plan before the 
people, while the people select from 
.ituong pic-dffined alternatives If they 
demand a maim change in the plan, 
such a demand is courteously ruled nut 
as something not technically or eco¬ 
nomically feasible If the farmers insist 
on their demands, they are usually re¬ 
minded that when it comes to technical 
things like cmutmrtion of irrigation 
facilities, the engineers know best." 

The ivm programme’s director goes 
on to remark, this blatant act of 
ignoring the indigenous technical know¬ 
ledge of 1 uial communities has led to a 
lot of catastrophic consequences, like 
dams getting washed out hy the floods 
before they aie used, measuring devices 
that do not accurately ineasuic water, 
turnout structure’s that do not actually 
(tun out watei, ianu ditches that flood 
lather than inigate the farmers' field, 
dr M. ii cover, this process ot the 
technicians deciding fin the people is 
usually lepoatcd m drawing up plans of 
lepayment ol lrngatnm lees, schedules 
of water distiibntuiu and allocation, etc. 
Since the watei users’ participation is 
usually confined to the implementation 
stage only ancl they are generally ex- 
t Muled from tile process ot concep¬ 
tualising the plans, the people displuy 
a very maiked absence ol enthusiasm as 
to whether the project succeeds or not” 
lIsles, 1980, p 5J. 

This account will be iannlar m many 
wavs to those who have followed such 
matteis in the Indian context, what is 
diffeient is that even the above degree 
of participation would he unusual in 
India. 


In J976, NIA began with two pilot 
schemes, involving the extensive rehabi¬ 
litation of two already existing CISs, of 
1,800 hectares (800 faimeis) and 600 
hectares (275 Fanneis), respectively 
The aim was to involve the prospective 
beneficiaries much more than had ever 
been attempted before m the whole 
process, starting from the design ltsell. 
The hope was that if people were in¬ 
volved in this way, they would be moie. 
willing to contribute finance and labour, 
and specifically to enter into a legal 
contact with NIA which stipulated 
lights anil duties on both sides And it 
was anticipated that, hy utilising local 
knowledge at the design stage and by 
giving fanners institutionalised control 
over the NIA construction staff, the 
project 'would work better than othei- 
vvis-e. (Neither the Philippines nor most 
other Asian countries have good enough 
luireaucraticully-procesved data to enable 
imgation engineers to design systems 
well from tbpir desks In a recent 
I’hihppino major canal project, 40 per 
cent ol the outlets were later found to 
Ik 1 misplaced m the design (Alan Eaily, 
jicrsonal communication) But local 
farmers do have accurate knowledge of 
this sort. 

The process of eliciting the beneficia¬ 
ries’ suppoit foi the contractual ap¬ 
proach liegan with NIA sending special 
teams of Community Oigamsers (COs), 
with expeiience of self-help projects in 
sectors such as housing and drinking 
water, alto the area of the two pilot 
CISs (two oi three for each), to live 
amongst the people for seveial months, 
anti to help them develop the capucity 
of the water useis' association through 
active involvement in the planning and 
construction activities, participation in 
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surveys, obtaining rights of way, acqui¬ 
sition ut a water permit, organisation of 
voluntaiy labour, ami conti ol ovei pre¬ 
lect expenditures. In the course of tins, 
they were expected to fotge an associa¬ 
tion viable enough to O & M tlie system 
later. Originally, NIA thought that since 
it did not know how to do organising 
umk, it should ask some othci agency to 
do that part The reason why it cliangcJ 
that judgment is given by one of the 
advisers to tile new progiamme “The 
problem is that the issues the farmers 
aie concerned about are the technical 
ones such as whole the diveision is 
placed, where the canals inn, when the 
constinotion schedule will he, who will 
be lured for construction wmk, etc. So 
if the people doing the organising aie 
completely' sep.aate fioin those doing the 
const!netion, they cannot deal with the 
issues of concern to thot pesiple, Undei 
the puiticipaloiy appioach the organis¬ 
ing and construction is all done by N! \, 
allowing the two Junctions to be into 
grated" [Korlen, m Ford l'bimdation 
Woild Bank, 1981J 

The two pilots have pioved very 
costly m teims ol the tune oi the Com¬ 
munity Oigaiuserx and NIA staff. The 
second pilot is just now at the end of 
the 1 rehabilitation stage, about to go 
into the stage ot improved operation and 
maintenance The first one ran into the 
problem ol the local mayor, who domi¬ 
nated the existing litigators’ Association 
and tried to prevent any NIA interven¬ 
tion. Eventually, NIA withdrew its 
staff, having initiated a battle- for power, 
until the larmers themselves had succeed¬ 
ed in getting a properly elected council 
and were willing to request NIA's help 
with the rehabilitation Const! uction 
is now about to begin Moreover, some- 
very senioi engmeeis m NIA bitterly and 
vehemently opposed the adoption of 
such an approach, though they recognised 
that ex’istmg procedures were not work¬ 
ing well and lmd no alternative to offer, 
it simply seemed to them to be some¬ 
thing which a hard-nosed enginec/utu 
organisation, with its pmely lational, 
scientific appioach, should have nothing 
to do with — almost as though it weio 
polluting These internal battles, too, 
delayed the programme 

Nevertheless, the experience so far has 
led to sufficient optimism lor NIA to 
approve expansion to 12 CISs through¬ 
out the countty in 1980, and another 24 
m 1981, and to slat t planning how a 
similar approach might be developed for 
parts ol much bigger c anal systems. Key 
jxnnts of the new appioach are these. 


staled again ui the words of the pro- 

giamme oigamsei. 

(1) Skilled community organisers live 
m the barrio (the local area) lor as 
long as necessary. Implicit in this 
is the belief that one cannot effec¬ 
tively mobilise people for oiganisa- 
tion and certain task-oriented acti¬ 
vities from a distance. 

t2) The policy of ‘no organisation, no 
constitution’ is idigiously adhcied 
to 

Iff) The ‘bottom-up’ appioach is utilised 
m the building ot strong associa¬ 
tions. Fanner incmbeis are heavilv 
involved in both institutional as 
well as technical activities On the 
institutional side, they had (in the 
existing xulots) their hands full in 
wcuking out then own bv-laws m 
< ithei amending the old one or 
eieatmg a new cue, conducting a 
manpowei mvmtoiy of all the 
ineinheis ol the association in pre¬ 
paration foi otgamsing labour, 
negotiating lot light ot wax with 
landowncis negotiating with NWRC 
(National Wntei Resources Corpoia- 
tion) m Manila for the watei per¬ 
mit pai ticipalion m surveys and 
design of then sv stems On the 
technical side (conslnii’tioii phase), 
the members contributed fin- labour 
dailv including tlie hauling of 
locally availuhle mateiuds m the 
area, comliuting a canvass of mate¬ 
rials independent From the ones 
done bv the NIA, monitoring the 
use ot oil and he.ivv equipment 
instituted rffet tixe cost contiol 
measures m oulci to ledm-e exm- 
sti action expenditures, and many 
others 

(4) Iri order to achieve a fit between 
the demands ol social paiticipation 
and government proieduies. the 
NIA has alteadv started modifying 
certain lequnements, like allowing 
lannei oigamsations to conduct an 
independent canvass of construction 
materials, participate in bidding, 
joint and legular planning sessions 
Ix'tweeo die coinimmitv mgamsers 
and the engineers involved in the 
jiroieel pmehase of construction 
tnatcuals only after the president 
of the association has noted the pur¬ 
chase older rendering regular 
repoits to the association concerning 
the const Miction and financial status 
oi the project [Isles, 1980, p 9 
emphasis added]. 

In addition, the people connected 
w ith the new programme have 
developed a nioriitoimg methodology 
which seems ciucial to the leplica- 
tion of the new approach on a 
wide scale 

(■>} The niomloung methodology is 
teimed ‘piocess documentation' 
Several projects are selected, and a 
full-time icscaich is sent to live in 
tlie project area and wiite reports 
desciibmg the activities and con- 
cems ot the engmeeis, the farmers, 
and the Cos The reports highlight 
rrneigmg problems in the interac¬ 
tion between these groups. They 
aft- piesented monthly, providing 


rapid feedback to the various levels 
within NIA and to outside mstitu- 
tioas about the field level problems 
being enoounteied. Further, the 
monitoring group within NIA are 
preparing a manual ot procedures, 
based on what has been learnt mi 
iai And pait of the manual is 
concerned with a new set of pro¬ 
cedures for making lapid assess¬ 
ments of potential new project 
Sites — called the ‘piofilo’ metho¬ 
dology: "It was clear that it was 
important to have both technical 
and social information about an 
aiea prior to any kind of interven¬ 
tion. in oider to select appropriate 
mIi s and to allow the. engineers 
mil community organises to plan 
appropuate intervention strategies. 
So a set ol guidelines was develop¬ 
ed which allows an individual to 
visit an aica for about 10 days and 
g.ithei the appiopnatc information” 

| km ten m Foul Foundatimi/World 
Hank 1981J 

Fiom the experience so fai, i| appears 
that the paiticqiatory approach floes not 
cause construction to takt longci than 
w ithout it What does take longer is the 
lead tune before construction starts — the 
(os nix’d approximately 7-9 months with 
f‘‘line's before construction .starts, 
enough tunc to ensure that a broad- 
based tarmeis’ orgamsatuin is establish¬ 
ed rather than one composed only ot a 
few- dominant fanners, and enough tune 
to ensure an ample dialogue about what 
will be const]ucted, where it will he 
Jjluccd, and how the construction sche¬ 
dule will mesh with the planting cycle 
I koi ten, m Lord Foundation/ Woild 
Rank, 1981) 

One is left with main questions 
about this ‘model', and one should 
temember that it is still very much at 
the pilot piojeot stage, ‘Iheie is not 
yet enough evidence to know how 
much difference it makes to haid 
economic performance measuies, such 
a,s productivity. But it is clcai enough 
that even allowing foi some departure 
of piactice from principle in the 
dueclion of a more ‘top-dewn’ ap¬ 
pioach, this model is radically diilcient 
(nun anything that has been tried by 
a government department, even as a 
pilot project, in India. Consider the 
implicit assumptions about the r-lative 
powers ol government and 'people' 
contained in the procedutes (which 
have in fact been lollowcd) oy which 
farmers check the work and decisions 
of NIA officials. No purchase order 
may be executed by the NIA without 
prior authorisation from the president 
of the association. Bel ore construction 
materials are accepted by the associ¬ 
ation, they are examined bv a com¬ 
mittee of farmers. All heavy equip- 
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ment is impounded during the night 
by the association to prevent unautho¬ 
rised use. NIA staff have to present 
regular financial and construction re¬ 
ports at meetings of the association. 
Many NIA staff have resented having 
to redefine their icle in this way, 
and support for the piogiamme from 
the highest level of NIA has been 
critical for what success it has so f.u 
achieved. Training for NIA staff in 
the methods and ideology of the new 
approach is an important part of ihe 
programme. 

The NIA has now taken ip as a 
pilot project a 4,000-hectire coral 
system, still in Ihe construction stage, 
with Ihe aim of developing the same 
appioaeh there, eventually having the 
fanners themselves operating and 
maintaining the whole system t in an 
irrigation association. One pioblem 
has already arisen the rule, ‘organisa¬ 
tion before construction', is n >t rcadilv 
linpleinentable hecaicsi one cannot 
identify the benefit taries until near 
the end of the comti uction stage 
when the location of the teitiary 
facilities is identified The solution 
seems to be to oiganise on a unit 
larger than the tertiary level once 
the majoi distributors (m ‘lateials’) 
are laid out. the command aiea and 
the beneficiaries can be identified, and 
this can be the basis foi ueamsing 
beneficiaries to play a nail in the 
location, design and construction of 
the teitiaries themselves, as well as the 
field channels and outlets. This is 
untested as tel, and one would guess 
that without ea.h unit of organisation 
having a moie or less in lependcnt 
control over water (peihaps fhiough 
intermediate storage reset voirs) such 
organisation will be difficult to sustain 
Without this, the decisions felt to 
local irrigators will tend to be the 
fringes and left-overs, and one might 
expect — .in line with the proposition 
that participation in collective acti¬ 
vities increases in direct pronortion 
to the resources at stake and to the 
ability of the participants to affect the 
distribution of those resources - - that 
sustained participation will be moie 
difficult than under CISs unless theie 
are intensive ideological (and coemve) 
inputs. 

1 have emphasised the difference 
between this new approach in the 
Philippines and that which prevails in 
India. Yet one can easily be too 
pessimistic and deterministic, On the 
one hand, the participatory approach 
would have been inconceivable in the 
Philippines, even as recently as the 
mid 1960s- it would have been re¬ 


sented and opposed by all those with 
power. A remarkable evolution of 
NIA has, and is, taking place. On 
the other hand, there is beginning to 
be now in India some fundament il 
new thinking on irrigation questions, 
fuelled bv widespread recognition that 
to create irrigation potential is not at 
all the same as to have effectively 
used nrigatmn, and that to a thieve 
the latter, the traditional approach 
is in some respects licking So fai. 
most of the ameliorative action has 
concentrated on land development and 
rotational lmgation below the outlet, 
under the auspices of the Command 
Aiea IVyclnpineiil Piogiamme [Wadu 
1975. Hut 1978 Wiule 1970] The 
concentration on ‘below the outlet' 
has been seriously mistaken, 1 believe, 
in diverting attention away from an 
issue of prior importance, the opera¬ 
tion of the mam system [Wade and 
Chambeis 1980 All 1080] However 
in the penumbra of the below-the- 
outlet- focus, has grown a wider dis¬ 
cussion of iirigation utilisation. fn 
Andhra Piadesh, a new department of 
Command Area Development is caus¬ 
ing a conservative Irrigation Depat t- 
ment to give attention to irrigation 
utilisation, so as to pie-empt the Com¬ 
mand Aiea Development Department’s 
claim to have powers of Opciation and 
Maintenance of all canal ,vstems in 
the state transferred from the Irriga¬ 
tion Department to it. 

In Gujarat (predictably), an experi¬ 
ment is going on in which tlic fou. 
v'llagcs fed from a minor of a big ennal 
system have formed a w r ater users' co¬ 
operative society to buy water volume- 
tricalh from the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment; and to distnhute the water, 
miintain the field channels, end collect 
water rotes from members 'Vevinu-dy, 
the minor got hardly any water at all, 
and the promise of reliable water if 
thev co-onernfed in the cxpei intent 
gave the farmers a strong incentive to 
do so. Some 420 hectares of cultiv¬ 
able land are covered by the irugation 
co-operative, and in 1980-81 its ;-ross 
irrigated aiea was 800 heclaies It 
has 174 members as of Mai eh 1981, 
two years after it started The m nor 
crons are sugarcane and paddy. While 
the co-operative pays for yyatei voluine- 
trically, it chaigcs its membeis b\ 
the orthodox method of so much per 
hectare, depending on tin- ciup [Sinh.i 
1981, and Vinu Asopa. personal com¬ 
munication] 

In this new atmosphere of cmcern 
in India, it is possible 'hat an ap¬ 
proach somewhat like that used in the 
Philippines’ experiments might be tried 


out, especially for new tank schemes 
oi the rehabilitation of old ones. It 
should certainly be possible to transfer 
the main points of the new Philip¬ 
pines' apnroath to India, once theie 
is political and bureaucratic pressure 
to do so As one of the programme’s 
adviseis says. ‘‘What is potentially tians- 
(enable is ihe learning pioccss vyhich 
NIA has gone through in developing 
the participatory approach Having 
researchers, such as management 
people, agricultural engineeis and 
anthropologists, working directly in 
support of the action agency ■ the 
NIA - to help in continually examin¬ 
ing the natuie of the field level pro¬ 


blems and their relationship to the 
NIA's policies, proceduies, organisa¬ 
tion and personnel skills, has been 
cniei.il" [Korten. Fold Foundation/ 
Win Id Bank 1981] 

Of course, the State Irugation 
Departments are not likely to welcome 
the idea. And government generally 
may not be much interested in it as 
a potential bridgehead for fencing, 
over seveial decades, a more demo¬ 
cratic relationship berween government 
and populace, though farmers and 
intellectuals should support it for that 
reason. But it might be sold within 
government (even if the Irrigation 
Departments might still diag their 
feet) as a more effective way of utilis¬ 
ing local knowledge and skills, there¬ 
by helping to create better-function¬ 
ing iriigatnai schemes* 

•In Sn Lanka government imgation 
linking is P< dial's ^ <’P«> 1 ‘’ " e ' s 
ideas as m India set the opportunity 
to innovate along Philippines lines is 
mote middy available at the L-.a.it 
new Maha« cb l'tojcit. and mine 

ontical at the pies.ott time. l< » 

Mahaweli (gimeis .lie new si ttleis. 
still iicsb and yy dime to co-opeiale 
with government m omtiusl to then 
rminlcrpaits on oldei settlement 
si lieuies who have long since tinned 
cynical aliout government mbuitions 
and il.ll.tv to deliver on pi onuses 
F.u moie on collective U spoil.ibilitv 
fur ( anal O and M sic Wade 1979 
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Marketing of Foodgrains 

An Analysis of Village Survey Data for West Bengal 

and Bihar 

Suman Sarltar 

This jxipcr presents on analysis of ullage suncy data on tin: relationship helucnt diljcmit (lasses 
of producers and difjoent categories of traders, who a< t as marketing i h cornels for paddy and rice in West 
Bengal and Bihar 

11 dimes that the maiket is- not only far from coinpehtii e It is also relate cly etrn less compete 
fitt from the jxnnt of i ictc of the poor producers thin fiom the point of new of tin ru her ones. 


\ Nl'MHKH of recent studio on 
.midiMti maiket morphology 1 aic based 
mi the *jik t'i boliel that peiiect com¬ 
petition prevails m India’s agru ultuial 
piodni t niaiktts ‘such a Motion is 
nlivum.K somewhat out ol place m the 
(imp \t ol <1111 jin.sent stage of social 
ami eimiomic devclopiin ill The piesont 
siiitei m a .studs [2] on marketing; of 
londgiam.s in the Holpui and Cuskaia 
maikels ol West IleiiLUl showed that 
.I'niost iiiini ol I hi testhook i muhtioiis 
Im i ompetitisem ss and cl(k miles ate 
piesi ni m the pinnun m.ukets In the 
almse-inintioneil slmlv it sva.s found 
that not onl> do ililh'ienl agents within 
(lie same maiket pas dilleiint pines, 
the sauu .ig< nt also oil< ■ s ditleient 
pm i s In (liMi'ii nl < lasses ol pipduccts 
al Ihe satin tune and that the coudi- 
tion. ol ihi m.ukets aie siuh that 
luonopsiinisl ii in nligopsouishc buying of 
pioilin I 1>\ tiadeis hum the piodueeis 
is possible 

The sain lit pomls that uneige tmm 
the village smses dita ]>ie.<entid m the 
pico tit papei ait as billows 

(i) clilli ii ul Ivpes ol m.ukehng 

th.mtiel.s an iiv d hv dillerent 

elasse. ol pioiluteis as then most 
impmtanl nest most impoitant 

oi Ii sser i Iiiuniels, thi lelativu 

impoi lance ot a ehinmel loi a 
(lass ol piodueeis being judged 
In the eslent ol its inaiketed 
suiplus atliidll> channelled 

thmugh it, 

(u) ditleient cI.lsu's ol tradeis oi 

maiket mu; channels depend mam- 

Is oi exclusively oil ditleient 
classes of piodueeis, 

till) dilleient classes ol tiadeis pay 
ditleient pnees to dillerent 

classes ol piodueeis, 

(iv) dilleient classes ol tiudois have 
different puctices of making 

advance pavnictrts to pom pro- 
(luceis. 

In the piesont paper the village is 
the unit ol anal} sis The data used in 
this study lclute to marketing ot pro¬ 
duce in 211 villages of West Bengal 
mid Uihai. These were obtained from 
an intensive and fairly large-scale sur- 


vi v ‘ conducted jointly hv A-shok lfudia 
and 1’ianal) Ikiiilhan in 1073-70 on an 
1CSSB giant The statistical tallies pie- 
si'iiteil hen juoviile cl if I ei ci il types ol 
mloimatum lcl it uil; to >elatiocis obtain¬ 
ing between pmihiieis and dilleient 
.n.nkitmg chancieis 

1 mini 11 i.s isii Muim'iim. Channels 

In.had ul using lonsentioiul ways ol 
( lassih mg piodueeis acc Hilling to farm 
si/e oi U'l'iuial status, the data used 
hv us involvi a limelmnal i lassifieatuui 
winch laki - mlo at i omit the extent and 
li.itiiic ol maiki twig ol pioduce by tin' 
peasants concerned Tins is considered 
as moil ineaimighil hum tin point ol 
view ul llic n kit mils vie ale uileirsted 
in Tims l.iiullioils and lug laiineis aie 
delineil as lliusi who sell a si/e.ihle 
poiluin ol then puuliico Middle l.imieis 
aie ih fund .is those who aie basic ally 
*ulisisleuic htimeis, hut .ill a small 
piiilion ol thin pioiliue l’nni laimers 
an di hind as those wlm do not puiduee 
i nough loi then suhsisteiu'i', bill sell im 
uummt nl ihstiess 

As tee.mis (he piivutt maikcting 
channels loi paihh fheic is a wide 
v.uiation nut mh m tin local name 

I 

1 sin r Ha) Dis i uinruoN oi \ni\r.is 
vmi.Tiiuh liluLviJs 1 ]Ml*ll.1SM1 


nl lliusi channels 1ml also in then 
dunums o| action and command ovci 
iapit.il \ < lassif ii alii ii ol these (lianlll Is 
has been inaili in acconlante with 
some lmpuilanl ch.naetenstiis of the 
'.me — [mi tIs on tin basis of the 
milii atinns given bv tin 1 Held winkers in 
.in villagi schedules, and partly oil the 
basis nl llic evpi'iiencv garni d bv the 
pn.int vuilei ilmmg his visits to some 
vllagis and uiti ivirvvs with difteienl 

h. uliis Bioadlv, the dilleient channel 

i. iteginus ini hull hats and ba/.uu.s, cue 
mills maiket whnle.alti.s and retaileis. 
.i.ivelluig tiadeis, village traileis and 
lug t.iiimis engaged in hading A Inn I 
If-ci plum nt tlics) is given below. 

(I) Hats and bazuais have been 
heated as a sepaiatc channel categois, 
m view nl the I at t that, unlike mam 
othe' channels, these aie geneially 
chai.ictenscd bv the presence ol a 
niimbei of tiadeis and consumcts 
luin basing padclv >n me, so tlut a 
lioducci intending to sell his pioduct 
theie. ciln choose a buyer tmm among 
sen'i.il buyeis This does not, hovv- 
evet, rule out the possibility of collu 
'.nm among tradeis on puces ofTeicd 
to piodueeis oi the possibility of clis- 

viiiiimisi in Mmiki iixr Ciivnmis 
ion 1 in. Ii iscis Wisi Hi w u 


Desuiption of Channel 

lotal 
N'lmbci 
of \ 1 1 l.iyes in 
whlv il 

Pu IK 1 lolling 

Most 

1 mpoi tarn 
t h tniiel 

I mis.tmilliiiy 

Nc Si 

Jinpni taut 
Channel 

as 

I csscr 
( hanncl 

Hill, ba/Jai 

71 

24 


6 

Kiec null 

(M 7 4) 

24 

(41 0 s ) 

n 

(27 17) 

/ 

Id 22) 

1 

Market wholesaler 

t:s :<>) 

IS 

f 1 ' 74) 

7 

(7 Mi 

0 

(2 11) 

Retail shops in town 

(IS 45) 

(7 T'I 

(4 4~) 

(2.10)' 

1 ravelling ti.tdcix 

2S 



4 

Tiaders of the village 

(24 4?) 

4S 

12 ! 1 n) 

12 

(2 II) 

24 

(4 21) 
12 

Small village shops 

(at) 'll 

t 12 f,i) 

(21 21) 

IP’ hS) 

Big farmers as traders 

— 

45 

- 

— 

Number of villages where big 

OS 

45 

45 

pioduecrx sell their produce 

(UK) oth 

(100 00) 

(Ino mu 

non oo) 
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Tmhx 1(b). Dis'jtuduwon of Vh-laoks ail-oiuiing it) Marketing Channels 
\nii Ttnoit Kelwive Impoiitance for Big Peasants, Bihar 


Distribution of Channel 

Total 

Number of 
Village* in 
Which 
Functioning 


Functioning 

as 


Most 

Impoitant 

Channel 

Next 

Important 

Channel 

Lesser 

Channel 

Hat, Bazaar 

39 

*>*» 

12 

5 


(48.75) 

(27 50) 

(15 00) 

(6 2.v) 

Rice mill 

4 

(5 00) 

4 

(5 00) 

— 

— 

Market wholesaler 

35 

27 

7 

1 


(43.75) 

(33 75) 

(8.75) 

(1 25) 

Retail shops in town 

10 

1 

5 

4 

(12.50) 

(1 25) 

(6 25) 

(5 00) 

Travelling traders 

14 

8 

4 

T 


(17 50) 

(10 00) 

(5 00) 

(2 50) 

Tradeis of the village 

44 

18 

23 

3 


(55 (HI) 

(22 50) 

(28 75) 

(3 75) 

Small village shops 

9 

(11 25) 

— 

4 

(5 00) 

5 

(6 25) 

Big farmers as traders 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Number of villages in which lug 

80 

80 

80 

80 

producers sell their produce 

(100 00) 

(100 00) 

(100 00) 

(100 00) 

Tv mu 2(a) DisnumrnoN or 

Villages akoiuhm: -id 

Markeiing 

Channels 

and Tin.in Rta.vnvE Imfoiuance run Mmni l Pias.vvis, Wesi 

Bi-ngai. 

Description of Channel 

Total 

Number of 


Functioning as 


Villages in 

Most 

Next 

Lesser 


Which 

Important 

Important 

Channel 


Functioning 

Channel 

Channel 


Hat bazaar 

74 

42 

19 

13 

Race, Mill 

16 

9 

3 

4 

Market wholesalci 

12 

6 

6 

— 

Retail shops in town 

19 

— 

2 

1 7 

Travelling traders 

30 

17 

10 

3 

Traders of the village 

73 

24 

38 

II 

Small village Shops 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Big farmers as traders 

7 

T 

3 

1 

Number ol villages in which 
middle producers sell iheir 

produce 

100 

1(H) 

100 

too 

Tvihj- 2(1)' DisnumrnoN ok 

Villages vkoiuiing io 

M VllKETINC 

Channels 

vnii Tiiniu Ku.aixvl Impoh-iance for Miouij. 

Pi-AssNis, Bihar 

Description of Channel 

Total 

Number ol 

Functioning as 


Villages in 

Most 

Next 

Lesser 


Which 

Functioning 

Important 

Channel 

Important 

Channel 

C hanncl 

Hat, bazaar 

41 

25 

II 

5 

(4() 07) 

(28 09) 

(12 36) 

(5 62) 

Rice mill 

(2~25) 

(2 25) 

— 

* - 

Market wholesaler 

39 

19 

16 

4 


(43 82) 

(21 35) 

(17 98) 

(4 49) 

Retail shops in town 

30 

2 

14 

14 

(33 71) 

(2 25) 

(15 73) 

(15 33) 

Travelling traders 

24 

9 

14 

1 

(26 97) 

(10 11) 

(15 73) 

(1 12) 

Traders of the village 

49 

27 

16 

6 

(55 06) 

(30 34) 

(17 98) 

(6 74) 

Small village shops 

14 

3 

4 

7 

(15 73) 

(3 37) 

(4 49) 

(7 87) 

Big farmers as traders 

s 

(5 02) 

(2 25) 

3 

(3 37) 

— 

Number of vjlljges in whu.li 

middle producers sell their 

89 

89 

89 

89 

produce 

(100 00) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(100 00) 


crimination against poor prcnlucers by 
the traders concerned. A hat or bazaar 
i.ui In- iur.il, sr-rm-uiban, or urban 
The ruial or semi-urban hats often act 
as primary marketing centres of vary¬ 


ing size, operating on a weekly or 
biweekly basis. The buyers assembling 
theie include different village traders, 
agents ol uiban traders, travelling traders 
as well as rural consumers. The statis¬ 


tical information regarding hats and 
bazaars, as a marketing channel at the 
village level, which is presented in our 
tables, relates mainly to these rural 
and semi-urban hats and bazaars. For 
all practical purposes these should be 
distinguished from urban bazaars that 
may be defined as permanent market 
centres, receiving paddy or rice from 
different sources and acting as second¬ 
ary or terminal markets. 

(2) As a maiket channel, rice mills 
may be said to represent a special case, 
in that, thev represent a direct connec¬ 
tion between industrial capital and 
ditloient agricultural classes. The mill 
industn is owned by a class of busi¬ 
nessmen who ate often otgamsed as 
chamheis of commerce and have con¬ 
nections with vanous types of uiban 
business. Rice nulls collect paddy 
iluerllv 01 with tin- lielji ol coimnisMoii 
agents from producers, process it into 
nce, and anange tianspoitation of the 
uce to tcimmal markets in different 
places 

f 1) Uiban wholesales and letmleis 
deal with uce lathei than paddy. A 
wholesale!, h\ uitue ol his licence, 
can keep a stock ol 100 quintals ol 
rice. But a letailer is not permitted to 
keep moic than 111 quintals at a time 
In Cuban an-as, when- laLionmg is m 
vogue, some vvholesjlois aie engaged in 
distribution of quotas among lation 
shops Then- n. another category of 
wholesaleis who puichase nce from 
peasants and chflerent private channels 
including rice nulls and supply nce to 
dilieteni iel.ul shops at wholesale 
rates The pioduccis as well as maiket 
channels, olhei than rice nulls, who 
‘-<-•11 nce to these wholesalers, usually 
get their paddv processed by husking 
mills These wholesaleis maintain shops 
known as an ‘aials’ and godowns in 
towns, and sometimes have agents who 
collect uce on then behalf. Some of 
them opeiate with their own cash 
balances while otheis orerate with 
loans liom hanks The business of a 
wholesaler of this tvpe may be said to 
involve speculative hoaiding in an 
olbc tally appi oved wav, and he is in 
a position to increase the returns to 
las financial itivcstmi-ut.s by taking 
advantage of short-term price f'actua¬ 
tions As regards uiban retailers, they 
collect rice lrom pioducers. different 
categories of village traders, travelling 
traders, and urban wholesalers. They 
purchase rice daily and sell mamly to 
consumers. 

(-11 Travelling traders or itenerant 
traders have different local names — 
such as paikars, foreys etc. Although 
the different species of travelling trad- 
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Table 3(a): Distribution of Villa cub according to Marketing 
and Their Relative Importance for Poor Peasvnts,. West 

Channels 

Bengal 

Description of Channel 

Total 

Number of 
Villages in 
Which 
Functioning 


Functioning as 


Most 

Important 

Channel 

Next 

Important 

Channel 

Lessei 

Channel 

Hat, bazaar 

50 

24 

12 

14 

Rice mill 

13 

9 

— 

4 

Market wholesaler 

10 

3 

3 

4 

Retail shops in town 

43 

— 

6 

37 

Travelling traders 

26 

17 

7 

2 

Traders of the Village 

71 

28 

30 

13 

Small village shops 

3 

1 


— 

Big fanners as traders 

Number of villages in which 
poor producers sell their pro- 

45 

18 


S 

ducc 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Taule 3(b): Distribution of 

VlU-ACES ACCORDING 1X1 

Maiiki-iing 

Channki s 

and Their Kelauve 

Importance for Pixjh I’evsams. Bihar 

Opm l iption. ol Channel 

Total 

\innlier of — 


Functioning as 


Villages in 

Most 

Next 

l I'-ssei 


Which 
!■ i inch oiling 

important 

Channel 

Importanl 

Channel 

Channel 


Hal, bo/aar 

Rice null 

Market wholesalei 

Retail shops in towr 

Traveling traders 

Traders of the village 

Small village shops 

Big farmers as traders 

Number of villages in which 
pooi producers sell their pro¬ 
duce 


39 

18 

15 

6 

(45 35) 

(20 93) 

(17 44) 

| 

(6 99) 

| 

(1 16) 


(1 16) 


24 

10 

11 

3 

(27 91) 

(II 6.3) 

(12 79) 

(3 49) 

44 

13 

6 

25 

Cl 16) 

(15 I2l 

(6 98) 

(29 07, 

20 

12 

7 

1 

(23 2h) 

(13 93) 

(S 14) 

(1 IM 

39 

13 

14 

12 

(45 35) 

(15 12) 

(16 28) 

(H 9S> 

22 

10 

4 

8 

u.rss, 

(11 631 

(4 65) 

(9 30, 

22 

10 

8 

4 

<25*58, 

(II 63) 

(4 65) 

(9 30) 

86 

86 

8o 

86 

(100 00) 

(100 00) 1* 

’(100 00) 

(100 00) 


ers differ in lespect of the exact natuie 
ot thru activities troui place to place, 
the.v have certain things in common 
Geneially these travelling traders are 
neither membeis of the comparatively 
big business coimiiuiiitv ot urban area, 
not can they be looked upon as paits 
ot the lawl-owning Nested inteiests. 
These people are petty merchant 
traders, who pui chase paddy or rice 
from the produceis and arrange to take 
the product from village to town and 
in some cases even from one district to 
another. The main object of their 
efforts is to take advantage of the 
existing inter-market price differences. 

(51 Village traders include different 
traders who are located in particular 
villages and operate mainly within 
groups of contiguous villages. These 
people maintain ‘arats’ or shops 01 
groceij', and are engaged in a multi¬ 
tude of transactions Including buying 
and selling of grains, trading in differ¬ 


ent essential commodities including 
agricultuial inputs, and acting in varv- 
'iig extents as mahajaus supplying loans 
to poor peasants. Their local names, 
winch diffci fioni clistnct to district 
include ‘vanki 1 . ‘kotati’, ‘byapan’, 
‘bania’, 'araldais 1 etc. 

(61 Finally. big farmers in many 
rural areas act as a channel for the 
pioduct of others Fiom some earhei 
repoits, it is evident that the involve¬ 
ment of big farmers in trade has in¬ 
creased during the oost-war veais Ac¬ 
cording lo the 1954 Report [ft] on 
marketing of rice, in pre-Independence 
years, the landlord as a marketing 
channel, was not a factor of any great 
significance in West Bengal A later 
Report f7] fin the pace and pattern 
of Market Arrival of Foodgrams (1958- 
591 states that in West Bengal 

Thr lame pmdiicei . now oicupi a 
position of wilt important e m tlsc 
ntv economy ol the areas sinvcscd . 


They have umilmicd m themselves 

the (unctions of wholesale trade and 

in some eases even milhng. 

The present study confirms that, in 
many parts of both West Bengal and 
Bihai, big farmeis constitute a dis¬ 
tinct channel collecting mainly the 
produce of poor peasants and selling to 
urban wholesalers, rue mills, village 
tradeis, travelling tiaders. and hats or 
ba/.aars 

Chaaivki-U.se Patterns 

Tables 1, 2 and 5 present data relat¬ 
ing to the channel use patterns of dif- 
feient classes of producers in West 
Bengal and Bihar. Reports about big 
larmeis are available for 95 out of the 
110 West Bengal villages and for 80 
out ot the J01 Bihar villages. It is seen 
that big faimcis use hats and bazaars 
and rice mills in a significantly larger 
numher of cases in West Bengal than 
in Bihai. and that big farmers use 
market wholes,ders in a larger number 
ol ullages in Bihai than m West 
Bangal. In both West Bengal and Bihar, 
the numbci of villages in which big 
farmers use hats or urban marketing 
channel, (such as rice mills or market 
wholesalers) are significant!v gieater 
than the lespective numbers of villages 
in which these farmers use traders 
operating at the ullage level. If a pro¬ 
duce! can sell directly to traders in 
urban areas he can often expect to get 
a better price than if he sells to an 
agent oneiating within the village — 
because, bv selling directly to a market 
wholesaler or rice mill, a producer can 
himself earn the marketing margin that 
would otherwise be earned bv a com¬ 
mission agent Although big farmers 
aie leported to use village traders in 
48 West Bengal villages and 44 Bihar 
ullages these tiadeis in most cases 
scive as channels of secondaiv or lower 
importance (o r them Big farmers of 
West Bengal in a numbei of ullages 
do use travelling tiaders as the most 
important channel But this is pioba- 
bly because these traders purchase 
fioni them inainK in mouths during 
which mam of the nee mills remain 
closed 1 On the othei hand, when 
mtci-market puce difTcienccs happen 
to be significant, tiavelling traders are 
often in a nosition to pay higher prices 
than othei ullage tiaders In the year 
in which the piesent ullage survey 
was conducted, inter-district price dif¬ 
ferences weic significant m West 
Bengal a- a result of hirrms imposed 
In government on intei-distncr move¬ 
ment of grains. 
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Shriram Urea ensures higher yields because ij 

• Its nitrogen content is highest (46.4%). / 

• Its low biurate content assures better 
results. • It is ideal for foliar spray, hence 
best for rainfed crops. • It is available in ' 
sparkling, round, targe size prills, j '' 



shriram remusas a CfidBCAis^ 
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T ahu: 4(a;, DisinmiriiON ot Vicjacls j oh Difikhknh Mviiketing Channels 
A t'cowuNG no Tapes of Pwra; 1’aymen i s Maul, ha Them, in West Bengal 


Market Channel Pays Same Price Pays Lower Puce Pays Advance 

to Poor Peasants to Poor Peasants Price to Pool 


Hat, bazaar 

54 

13 

Peasants 

Rice mill 

4 

11 

1 

Market wholesaler 

(i 

8 

1 

Travelling traders 

35 

33 

3 

Tiaders of the village 

21 

13 

4 

Small village shop-keepei 

37 

13 

6 

Big farmeis 

43 

3 

48 


Notes : (a) In 100 out of DO West Bengal villages, poor farmers are reported as 
mirketing then produce, so that the ticquencics ot this table may also 
be looked upon a, pci coinages 

(h) The frequencies of lowei price to poor peasants may also be looked upon 
as numbcis of Milages in which other peasants teceivc higher prices 


Tsnu 4<h1 DismmiinoN or Vu-tacrs ton l>ti r ehknt M ahketinc Channels; 
ACt'Ottni'i. ix> Tap** >»!■ Pram 1’aymenis Maul ns Tuksi in Bihar 


Market Channel 

Pays Same Pi ice 
to Poor Peasants 

Pays Lowei Price 
to Poot Peasants 

Pays Advance 
Puce to Pool 
Poasan is 

Hat, bazaar 

is 

10 

— 


(17 44) 

(II ol) 


Rice mill 

— 

"> 

— 



(2 13) 


Maiket whole a let 

14 

17 

— 


fir. 2 ,si 

(19 77) 


Retail shops in Towns 

10 

— 

— 

(1 1 Ot) 



Travelling tiadeis 

19 

IN 

— 

(22 09i 

(20 9 3) 


Trailets of the village 

4 

6 

5 

(4 ns, 

(6 98) 

(5 Ni ) 

Small village shop-kecpcix 


5 

— 


125 ,S8) 

(5 81 ) 


Big farmers 

21 

— 

lit 

(24 42) 


(18 (,0) 


Notes' (a) The percentages piesented within bracketsielate to So out of 101 Bihar 
villages in which poot l'aimers arc reported as muketing then produces 
(b) The trequencics oi lowei pi tec to poor peasants mav also be looked upon 
as limn bets of villages in which other peasants teccite higher prices 


The middle farmers, who aie re¬ 
ported as matketing then pioduce in 
100 West Bengal villages and 89 villages 
of Bihar (Table 2), use village hats oi 
bazaars in a slightly largei pmpoition ol 
villages than big tanners and in a signi¬ 
ficantly larger proportion of villages 
than poor farmers. It is thus evident 
that middle farmers are in a position 
to choose from among alternative 
buyers more freely than poor farmers. 
But middle farmers use market whole¬ 
salers and rice mills as the most impor¬ 
tant channel in a smallet proportion of 
villages than the big farmers. Middle 
farmers in a large proportion of villages 
use these traders as their lesser chan¬ 
nels. Since middle farmers by defini¬ 
tion, sell a small portion of their pro¬ 
duce it is quite understandable that, 
as compared to bigger farmers, they 
less frequently find it profitable to 
arrange transposition of their produce 
to marketing centres situated in distant 
urban arras. Even if (hey cuiry their pto- 


d"tc to mban mens tln'\ sometimes use 
ii tail shops in towns The number ol 
villages in vvlmh middle larmeis use 
vdlagc tiadeis is Inigo -- about 73 in 
West Bengal and 40 in Bihai In soim 
villages muddle funnels also sell then 
pioduce to big farmers engaged m tridc 
The channel use pattern of the poor 
lannn.s is c haracteiisi d by a much 
smaller share of villages in which hats, 
bazaar s, ncc mills or market whole¬ 
salers act as important marketing chan¬ 
nels for them. When poor producers 
happen to cauy paits ol then small 
produce to urban aieas they often find 
it easier to sell at retail shops rather 
than at the mill gate oi at the shop 
of a market wholesaler In West Bengal 
poor producers are icpoited to maiket 
then produce in 100 of the villages. In 
4 5 such villages, they use retail shops 
in towns as a supplementary channel 
(Table 31. In Bihar, out of the 86 
villages in which they market theii 
produce, in 44 they use urban retailers 


hul mainly as a lessc channel A poor 
fainter cairymg a head-load ol paddy 
or rice to urban ateas with a view to 
obtaining cjih for nutchasing certain 
items of household consumption, how- 
e\ei, repiesents the same molue which 
m cadiei days would lead him to ex¬ 
change his produce duectly foi the 
pioduce of others within the villages. 
The pool farmeis mostly depend on 
village traders, and in addition thev 
use small village shopkeepeis in a 
significant number ot villages Although 
these small village shors are not a pro¬ 
fessional maiketing channel foi paddy, 
the poor produce] s sell to them tor 
the simple reason that in these shops 
it is possible for them to exchange 
their module directly, foi difleient 
nccessai v items ol household consump¬ 
tion In some cases these sates may 
occur in connection with the indebted¬ 
ness of rooi larmeis to these small 
village shopkeepers. The poor tarmers 
also use big farmers engaged in ttade 
as an important channel in a signifi¬ 
cant number ot villages. In 45 West 
Bengal villages and in 22 Bihar villa¬ 
ges, big farmeis puichase from poor 
farmers 

On the whole, it is cleai that it the 
maiketing channels are broadly classi- 
lied as those operating mainly in urban 
aieas and those operating at the village 
level, then the fiequency ol the lormer 
is likely to be huger lor bigger produ¬ 
cers while the frequency ol the lattei 
is likely to be luigci tor poor piodu- 
11 rs. The channel use pattern of middle 
burners has ccitun sitmlamies with 
both the uppei and the lowei strata. 

There may be satious possible rea¬ 
sons why the poot larmers less fre¬ 
quently use utban channels They may 
not find it woith their while to look 
foi channels that might pav them a 
bettei price, because even it they go 
out ol the village thev mav actually 
receive discriminatory treatments fiom 
the urban channels foi lack ol their 
baigauung capacity. In some cases, 
they may not also be economically free 
to choose from among alternative 
maiketing channels The lelaltve im¬ 
portance of some ot these factors mav 
be evident to some extent ftom tacts 
on puce discriminating piaclices and 
advance puce payment practises as. 
presented below 

Tim I 1 )lSl HIM IN MINI. 

I’llM-ITCFS 

In West Bengal, the channels which 
pav lowct puces to pool peasants oi 
highet puces to othei peasants in stgni- 
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ficant propoitionx o£ the villages is 
which they operate include rice mill* 
and market wholesalers [Table 4(a)). 
This shows that pool producers can¬ 
not always receive a fair price even if 
they carry their pioduct to urban 
centres. Within the village, travelling 
traders and village traders also discri¬ 
minate against them in some cases. 
The channels which, m a larger propor¬ 
tion of cases, accord non-discriminatory 
treatment to poor producers in West 
Bengal include hats and bazaars and 
small village shopkeepers. 

In Bihar poor farmers are discrimi¬ 
nated against in hats or bazaars in a 
greater proportion ol cases than in 
West Bengal l Table 4(b)], Market 
wholesalers also pay lower prices to 
poor producers in a larger proportion 
of cases in Bihar than in West Bengal 
But travelling traders, village traders 
and small village shopkeepers in Bihar 
discriminate against poor producers in 
smaller proportions of villages in Bihar 
than in West Bengal. 

Although both in West Bengal and 
Bihar poor farmers are not reported to 
receive lower prices from big farmers 
in any signficant proportion of cases, it 
does not follow that they receive fair 
prices from the latter. Since big farmers 
do not generally purchase from other 
big farmers or from middle peasants, 
prices paid to poor peasants by big 
farmers in many cases could not be 
compared with anything else. 

It is possible to relate the price 
discriminating practices of different 
marketing channels with the channel- 
use patterns of different classes of 
peasants in terms of the absolute cell 
frequencies of Tables 1,2, 3 and 4 Such 
a comparison yields some interesting 
results. In West Bengal, the middle and 
big farmers more frequently use chan¬ 
nels which pay them higher prices, but 
poor farmers frequently fad even to 
use channels paying them the same 
prices as those paid by them to other 
peasants. Thus big farmers and mid¬ 
dle peasants of West Bengal use rice 
mills as their most important channel 
m 15 and 9 villages, respectively, and 
rice mills pay them higher prices in 11 
cases. In Bihar big farmers and middle 
peasants use market wholesalers as 
their most important channel in 27 and 
19 villages, respectively, and these 
traders pay them higher prices in 17 of 
those villages. In contrast, for poor 
farmers hats and bazaars serve as the 
most important channel in 24 villages 
of West Bengal, though this channel is 
reported to accord non-discriminatory 
treatment to poor farmers in as many 
as 54 villages. 


Advanc e Thick Pavmewi Phactoks 

The existing system of advance price 
payment to poor peasants partly ex¬ 
plains why poor producers in West 
Bengal and Bihar fail in some cases to 
make the best use of the marketing 
channels which pay them relatively 
better prices. By leceivtng prices in 
advance, a poor producer enters a for¬ 
ward contract under which he is re¬ 
quired to sell his produce immediately 
after the harvest. Prices paid in ad¬ 
vance aie usually lower than post- 
harvest market prices. 

Village traders, travelling traders and 
small village shopkeepers typically pay 
advance prices to poor peasants [Tables 
4(a), (b)]. So do big farmers when they 
engage in trade But purchasers in 
hats and bazaars are not reported to 
make advance price payments to poor 
producers Rice mills and market whole¬ 
salers also do not usually practise 
advance price payments, though m 
one village in West Bengal, commission 
agents of rice mills, and in another 
West Bengal village, agents of market 
wholesalers, are reported to mako such 
advances. These facts to some extent 
explain why the poor farmers use hats, 
bazaars and urban marketing channels 
less frequently than do middle or big 
farmers. 

The poor producers who receive 
prices in advance from traders operat¬ 
ing in rural areas do so because with¬ 
out such advances they are not in a 
position to carry on production This 
practice no doubt shows that, in some 
cases, the traders concerned have a 
direct sway over production in the 
smaller farms Big farmers engaged in 
trade, who make advances to poor 
farmers and procure grams from them, 
often receive comparatively high prices 
from other channels, so that they make 
a good profit by reselling the product 
acquired by them from poor producers 

Market Struct! tie 

From the information on producer- 
trader relations presented so far, the 
following conclusions emerge regarding 
the structure of the market for food- 
grams It is clear that there is a gene¬ 
ral lack of homogeneity among the 
producer-sellers, as well as among the 
tiadeis concerned. The producing 
farms are of varying size and economic 
status. The traders who act as market¬ 
ing channels for these farms also differ 
significantly in respect of their spheres 
of operation and volumes of product 
handled by them. 

One important finding of the pre¬ 
sent study is that the poorer among 
the producers transact more with 
tiadns whose activities remain more or 


fess confined within relatively narrow 
areas, quite often a village or a group 
of villages, while middle and bigger 
producers more frequently have access 
to a wider market. In other words, the 
primary market seems to be smaller 
from the point of view of the poor pro¬ 
ducers and larger from the point of 
view of the relatively rich producers. 
The poor producers who market their 
produce within a relatively small area, 
are likely to confront a relatively small 
number of traders. Besides this, differ¬ 
ent categories of traders have been 
reported to indulge in discriminatory 
practices against poor producers in 
respect of prices and in some cases the 
former make advance price payments to 
the latter thus reducing their freedom 
to choose from among alternative 
buyers. These facts indicate that the 
market is far from perfectly competi¬ 
tive and, for all practical purposes, is 
relatively less competitive from the 
point of view of the poor producers 
than from the point of view of the 
richer ones 

Notes 

[The author is grateful to Asluik Rudra 
who went through eailier drafts ot 
this paper and suggested many 
improvements. 1 

1 See. for example Z Y Jasdanwalla 
[fl| and [4[ and l 7 ma Ia-lc [51 

2 For a detailed description of the 
design of th's survey - see Pranab 
Bardhan and Ashok Rudra [11 

t The time pattern of sale was dealt 
with in greater detail m Suman 
Sarkai [2]. 
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TOfii dT tJiPfree Xaliour in Indian 

Agriculture 


H V Nagesh 


This paper attempts to identify and classify a fru of the major lanatiom of unftce labour Its 
mm is not to analyse or explain the i ariom forms of un fru labour ui India but to eute^onse them on 
a spectrum from the last un fret to the most un free 


THF present piper docs not seek to 
analyse or explain the forced the bond 
ed and other forms ot tin free lalxiui 
in India It merilv tries to identify 
and classif> a few major variations on 
the theme of mi frpe agran ui labom 
We should remind ourselves thit labour 
has never bten free and it Ins always 
been m bonds more so in an agearian 
s< t up 

laloir could be thought of av free 
if the possessor of that hlxuir could 
n disc tht full rnaiket value foi his 
seivice hy withholding it or bargaining 
it or silling if in a fru maiket In 
other v ids a laboiner ls fret whr n 
hi ls al k to m tept or reject the con 
ditu as an 1 w igi s offered by the 
nnplovu He sh uld also havt thi 
tlioui nit to w nk Tuither he should 
1< title t< Ireik the contract and quit 
il hi s units Ol couisi tluse con* 
diti in of free demand and supply are 
m\<r jdi ills ihtuntil in i laboui 
mnkit net even in ciuntrus whue 
1 ib mr is we 11 organised and politically 
tonseious In a pie cipitalist feudal or 
n m agiarnn soentt the labour 
inuktl if then is oni is conditiontd 
l\ tie pre silent hnd and tenuiial 
v stems p< wei stiuctmcs caste ohhga 
turns customs economic conditions 
stal is consitlei itioas sut cession laws 
debt and exegenexs In eitliei words 
couchtioiLs < t me pulits and servitu 1< 
rendu lalHiui un fru But of tourse 
labour could 1 1 un fite m several 
wavs and in various degices which this 
paper proposes to focus 

When a classification of un-free 
labour is being attempted we. have to 
keep m mmd the main characteristics 
of such laboui Tluse rnav be summed 
up in the words of Thonur and 

Thomer thus Wt- ma> say their chief 
characteristic is thit the labimrei can 
not refast to work for a given 

employer particularly at the height of 
the season IIls inability may stem 
from anv one of a variety of specific 
bonds tying him to the strvict of his 
master Usually it amt4 from a com¬ 
bination of forms of dependtnee 
Among the more important of these we 
nSay mention traditional attachment to 
*5,‘- estoh V iaWjtetfew* for 




a sum larger than nn ordinarily lit 
repud allotment by the emplover of a 
plot of land and tenancy on tbt 
emplover s holding Un fri i labour 
almost mvarnbh entails wagis at 
lower than market rates It ofti n in 
volves limgu himrs (of work) angular 
pay nunt the pirformanu of household 
as will as igncultural tasks or cluim 
bv the implmer upon the tme of the 
labourer’s wife and cliikhen 1 We may 
add that mori often than not, the 
wages an paid m kind than, m cash 

The foieed labour and ‘bonded 
libour art two major categories of 
un free labour in the Indian agrarian 
society Ilowtsir tin turns arc 
generic catcpines This include a 
tomphx anas of tomes or tapes of 
lahoin utili ation Tht terms are for 
tlur confusing because a sizeahh pro 
portion of forced labour could bi 
bonded and ill bonded labour has an 
t li ment of cot rcion or compulsion m It 
Thus the tenns could easily bi mtn 
ihangi iblf We mav also note that the 
systems which havi developed into 
si every ot serfdem at a later penoel 
were probably the icsultants of some 
social obligations like hrgari to which 
was added an ecs nomic obligation 
debt oi mortgige To it pe it the 
ntegoiics like the foieed lab mr and 
1 onde d labour ate n it t isilv dis 
tingmshed It is only the linguistic 
usage and the officiil recognition whcl 
(kstlngmsh lone 1 lane ui frem bonded 
labour'. 

Poiced lal our could he described in 
a number ot wass depending upon 
which element we would like to stress 
at a particular moment It coulel lie 
tlcscnbed as compulsoiv labiur when 
we liv stress on the compulsory or 
obligatory natuie of this lalxiui It 
could he disenhed as liee n gratis 
or gratuitous or unpud laboui keep 
mg in view the tact that miiih of it 
ls exacted without payment Or it 
could siniplv lx described as forttd 
oi pressurised lxtausc it is not offered 
voluntarily The Centvi convention of 
International Labour Oonfcitnce (14tli 
Conference) htld in WTO defined forced 
or cornpulsorv labour as all work or 
secyic? svhfcfe is exacted from any per- 
*4seeWV i „ t* k "W / 


son under the men ice of any penalty 
and foi which the said peison bus not 
nfltrcd himstlf voleintarils J Tins de¬ 
finition it should he note d docs not 
mention the gratuitous char liter which 
nine eften than not at companies 
f >rccd lalxmr in the Indian agrarian 
ss stem 

Bonded labour is lalxmr or personal 
seivices rendereel without remuneration 
in cnnsidi ration of debt or part of debt 
or interest till the debt is redeemed or 
i< paid In othe r words the term bon* 
ded labour rtfeis to debt bondage or. 
mortgare labour The Report of the 
Commissioner for Sthielnlid Casks and 
Scheduled Tribe describes it (197172) 
in the following words The promt- 
nent ftature of the system is that a man 
pledges his pci son or sometimes a mem¬ 
ber of his family against a loon The 
pk tiger or his nominee is released only 
on its discliaige Until then the man 
h«nsi If < r the member of the family, 
is require d tc work for hes creditor 
against his daily meals Sinre he gets 
no w iges he has to depend upon some- 
ne m the family to procure the sutn 
re pined fn his release this of course, 
rials happens The relationship lasts 
fen mopths a»ul sometimes years oc¬ 
casion illy for an entire life anil not 
infrequently folkiws the malt line ’ 

As po nte cl out e n her the ahove 
two an generc cate gouts Several 
v in mts of them on the b esis of predo- 
nnnent eh naeteristie if < uli v mant 
coulel he iilentifieil \\< may begin 
sith the most un fiet lal our and end 
up with the least un-frte (1) Sieve lab 
our (2) Bonded 1 ebom (5) Agrestic 
1 tlxiui (fl I unit ve lalxmr (>) Ike roga- 
tivi lebour (6) T ise il lain ur (") Jaj- 
maiii lelxmr (8) Caste ohligetn lelxiur 
(9) Communal libmr (10) C istimarv 
lebeue (11) Contraetenl lelxiue (12) 
h\ehinge labom anil (IT) C isuil or 
Dilv lilxim Laeh class in turn eould 
lx lurtbei divided into snh spine < 
t iking mt i consider ihon the lixal 
variations 

Horn ihe ih ivt clissifieiti u we 
n< te that bemth el lihour (it debt bond 
labour or mortgage labour) is only one 
of the several variations of un free lab 
our. Tbts is not to say that the bonded 
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labour la Joss prevalent or less exploits* 
live or less important in the context of 
Indian agrarian structure. It has been 
widely studied and highly publicised 
by private research and public queries 
by committees and commissions, follow¬ 
ing the declaration ol the 2(VPoint pro¬ 
gramme, the oidmancc abolishing the 
bonded labom system, and the euphotia 
these ushered in. 

Daniel and Alice Thomei have at¬ 
tempted a seven-fold classification of 
lubour relationships keeping in view the 
length of the period of service. 4 The 
Thorners admit that neithei the period 
of seivice nor the oial or written con- 
tiact can tell us about the natuie of 
fieedom and 1 m milage of labourers How¬ 
ever, a tentative classification was 
attempted by them mainly from the 
point of view oi economists. Their 
classification includes the following 
types of employer-labour jclationships ■ 
Free Labour: (i) Those arrange- 

mants (between lalxmrcis and em¬ 
ployers) which continue for a >ear 
ot more, (ii) employment tor single 
ciop season, (id) short term jobs 
lasting either for a few dass or foi 
a single onerat on such us ploughing 
or harvesting, and (iv) dailv labom 
in which workots aie hired foi oik 
ila\ at a time 

Vn-free Idnntr. (v) Full-time 

service on an annual or more than 
annual basis m a dependent status- 
(vi) ‘hcek-and-cair lelatmnships undei 
which lahomers must wink foi a 
single mastei whenever he so rr- 
c|unes, (vn) forced labour m yvhu li 
tenants have to perform a certain 
number of da vs of wmk caih seal 
for their landlouls at low nominal, 
or even no wages '■ 

The object of the present pnjx r is to 
propose a more comprehensive russifica¬ 
tion based on the natuie and forms of 
labour utilisation in the Indian agrarian 
sotting Categories are arranged fiom 
the most un-free to the least un-free 
on the basis of aeoounts of labour given 
by historians, economists, anthropolo¬ 
gists, sociologists, administrators and 
others. What is attempted here is onlv 
a heuristic, tentative classification 
.scheme which mav be examined later 
in sevcial empineal studies. 

Siave I.Aiimin 

Slave labour Ls obviously the most 
un-fr<*e laboui. Slaveiy is the ownership 
and control of one person and his 
services by anothei person Regaidmg 
slavery in the Indian agrarian context 
we do not have much evidence to sift 
from There are, of course, Vedic and 
Post-Ved-e references to the piaetice of 
slavery Mana, Narada, Katyayana 
among ancient legislators have also 
dealt with the rights and property of 
daws. 6 Kautslya has elaborately des- 


ffefbed four types of slaves* namely, 
(i) garbhadasp or udaradasa or one who 
is a hereditary' slave, (ii) dhwajahritv- 
ilasa or one who is conquered in a war; 
(iff) pramdalabdha oi one who is given 
or received as a gift and (iv) vikreeta- 
dam oi one who is bought oi sold. 7 
Though we h-tvc an entire adhikaraua 
(Obaptei) dealing with this practice in 
Artlmliastra theie is not enough mateual 
to consider it as an agiaiian labour 
system. Ilowevei, there is evidence to 
show that a tonm of slavery existed in 
the past and continued upto the modem 
period. F.aiicis Buchanan, Graeme and 
otheis eneountered the piaetice of sla¬ 
very m M.iLihai, Cunara and othei 
parts' ol Madias Presidency at the 
beginning ot the last centuiy. 8 At this 
juncture slavery was associated with 
Cheiumans (Pula Chcrumans or Pulai- 
yaiLs), a ciuste in riual Malabai yvhose 
members swelled the slave population 
Budianai .1 mentions three modes of 
tiaiisferimg of slaves, namely, jamtiau 
(outnght sale), kttnam (mmtgage) and 
fialtam (hire) ’ Tlie Golleetoi of South 
Ganaia mentions rmdada holeja (heie- 
ilitaiy slave) and snlada halrya (debt 
slave) 10 Nut only the caste of Holeya 
but also Ilusalas and Korwar (Gorai) 
tubes could lie added to this category 
Slave labour is icported horn other 
parts of South India also Though it 
was .legally abolished as early as in 
18-13, (Kakiule yvas willing to believe 
that in a more subdued loim tlie prac¬ 
tice survived in the Canara District 
around 1940, 11 The Collector of 
Masulipatam lopoited that "the far 
gi eater pio]xntion of the more sub¬ 
stantial myats have slaves, or lather 
they have men yvhose families have 
been m the employment of ancestors 
liom time anmeiiioiial, and whose ser- 
yu-es they hav< a light to enforce”. 18 

Slave labom in the Indian context 
should not he understood in the west¬ 
ern sense of tlie term. There yvas no 
'slave market’ in India, and the Indian 
slaves weie not made to yvork on plan 
taturns and mines m the manner des¬ 
cribed hv western wiiters. Of coutse 
the slaves could be transferred, in- 
heuted, bought and sold like propeity, 
llu-oretk-ally speaking. How ever, the 
mastei's lights yvere aestricted hy the 
caste rules and obligations to maintain 
the slave and his lamily in sickness and 
in health. That slavery was not cruel 
i trough to catch the attention of so 
inquisitive a travellei like Megasthenes 
in the 4th Centuiy BC, shows that 
slaves in India were better off than 
their counterparts elsewhere. Of a latei 
period (1818 AD) we have the testi 
mony of the Collector of MachlUti that 


they were batkH 1 «i • ihatt ’ Si&'&fttiih' 
lower and poorer class of natives”. 8 * A - 
member of the Indian Law Commission 
on Slavery Is reported as saying that 
slavery "may be regarded as the Indian 
Pool Law” and we have a report m 
‘Slavery Papers’ of 1828 that no Cheru- 
man (the slave caste) was a beggar. 14 

We do not have estimates of propor¬ 
tion of slave lahour to the total agri¬ 
cultural labour in India. It could not 
lie insignificant m the past. It was 
siseable in some parts ot South India, 
especially South Malabar. South Canara 
anil Tiinjore. To a great extent this 
lahour supplemented the family and 
hired labour which were m shoit sup¬ 
ply Since the brahmin landknds were 
Joilnddcn from taking up manual lab¬ 
our ,uid the other castes followed then 
traditional occupations, there was al¬ 
ways some demand tor slave labour 
This must have been an important rea¬ 
son tor tin- continuation of the institu¬ 
tion of farm slaves. 

I 

Bonded Labour 

The "slave and the serf may he 
easily distinguishable categories m the 
western context. But the Indian slave 
and the bonded labourer cannot lie 
easily distinguished. This is partly due 
to the lange ot vaiidtmns within the 
categoiies themselves and paillv due to 
the semantic confusion 

The Bonded Labour System (Aboli¬ 
tion) orduiance of 1975 points out 
that bonded Ialxmr may arise from the 
consideration of an advance, a cuxlo- 
uiaiy or social obligation developing 
by succession, an economic consuleia- 
tion received and by reason of one’s 
both w any particular caste or com¬ 
munity 1 ’ It is expressed in the foim 
of service to the ci editor for life <n till 
the debt is cleared, forfeiture of freedom 
of employment, loss of economic rights 
of the bondsman and the members of 
his family, low wages oi no wages, etc 
The duiation of the Ixwid may be short 
or long, tor a life or for gencations. 
To rephrase it : bonded lalrous means 
the labour of a person pledged against 
a loan The debtoi or his nominee be¬ 
comes free only when the loan is dis¬ 
charged. Until then he and/or the 
members of his family are required to 
yvork for the creditor on nominal wage.) 
or no wages in lieu of interest to be 
paid, The master-bondsman relation¬ 
ship lasts for months, years or genera¬ 
tions till the bonded labourer or his 
family manages to get the loan cleared. 

As pointed out earlier, it is not easy 
to distinguish the slave and the bonded 
serf in practice except for the imme¬ 
diate reference to a debt, theonfy. 
- ■ ’ ■. 
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practical distinction seems to be tbat 
the slave could be bought or sold and 
the bonded labourer could not be 
traded that way. The bonded serf, 
like the slave, could be transferred ac¬ 
cording to the local practices. He 
could eyen be inherited like the slave, 
though this practice was again 
restricted to some areas. A son or a 
younger member ot his family would 
continue to work under the master in 
lieu ol a debt unredeemed. 

Khundit munelit reported from UP is 
a bonded labour practice which resem¬ 
bles slavnv to a great extent According 
to this practice the Koltas of Dehra 
Dun District are bound by loans to 
their cieditors as family slaves. They 
Jive in their master’s families and ob- 
: erve family rituals. They shave their 
head when a memlier of the master’s 
family dies (and hence the name) They 
air virtually slaves who could be in¬ 
herited in a way. They receive their 
lood. clothing and sheltei as well as 
manuge expenses hum masters. 16 

Iltiruahi ptulha of Madhya Pradesh is 
a variant ot bonded lalxiur where a Hait¬ 
ian takes a loan and leaves utie member 
ol Ins house \y ith his rich landlord. 17 
Mulumluri, huneaht hull etc, are prac- 
tiees lCiKiited iioni Gujaial, Rajasthan 
ami Madina Piadrsh vvlx re a laliourer 
woiks on subsistence wages on the 
(aims ol the landlord till his debt is 
discharged 18 Srign is a fairly widespread 
practice in Rajasthan under which a 
sagri labouiei serves his lender with¬ 
out any wages until the loan is repaid, 
lie is entitled to two meals a day and 
in some eases 1/10 ot the farm pioduce 
aftei making allowances for all expendi¬ 
ture. The practice is confined mostly 
to the tribal people. 1 ” Gothi, which is 
reported fimn Orissa and Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, is a practice where the bonded 
labouier offers free agricultural and 
domestic sei vices against a loan ranging 
from Rs 50-300. lie receives food, to¬ 
bacco and occasionally some grain. He 
may be asked to work on construction 
of village roads but the wages so earned 
are enjoyed by the master since he is 
entitled to the rewards of labour.® Jana, 
manzhi, and lashari arc bonded labour 
practices reported from Poonch area of 
janmm and Kashmir where the labour¬ 
ers are to render unpaid domestic and 
agncultuial work foi the master against 
loans secured. The bond may be passed 
on to the children after the death of 
the bon daman. 91 

Jeeta is a similar agrarian practice 
from Karnataka. The' jeetadalu (jeeta 
se-rvimt) wptks on the farms of bis cut¬ 


ter for months and years till the loan 
lie has received from his master is 
cleared off. 22 The jeeta relationship may 
last for generations. The bonded servant 
may live in his master’s house or may 
be allowed to have a hut on master’s 
farm. Moie often than not, the jeeta 
labourers aie lecmited from scheduled 
castes or other backward classes. 

In parts of Karnataka the term jeeta- 
<lalu is also used to refer to paid ser¬ 
vant employed on annual basis and who 
may lie paid m cash or kind, with or 
without food He may be paid as much 
us Rs 1,000 pei annum, us well as a 
pan ot chappals, blanket, clothes, etc. 
The terms are settled on the basis of 
local demand and supply of Lilxmr, 
skills ami ability, honesty and woikmg 
habits oi the lultourei. This form, how¬ 
ever. is not bonded laboui as defined 
above but a variant of conti actual 
lalxiur explained elsewhere in this paper. 

A piactice which is neither bonded 
laboui nor contractual lalxiur in the 
strict sense of the term is reported from 
liihai It is locally known as palhatlya 
Under the tenris ol agi cement between 
the landlord and the landless or near¬ 
landless agncultiiial labourer, either 
two to thice quintals ol paddy or a 
small pieei ot laud is given to the lab- 
nurvi In ictiun, the labourer woiks lor 
about eight months in a year The 
l.ibouroi is provided with food on the 
days he works on the landlords fields. 
The lahourci is thus tied oi attached 
to the landloid A lug lamllmd may 
have several such attached lalmurers to 
work for him 2 ' 

Vallvrkavu ptinam seems to he a com¬ 
promise between contractual labour and 
Ixmded laboui Undei this system as 
leported loan Wynad (Kerala), laboui- 
er, and landloids come to the festival 
which ls’ held in the month of April at 
Vallurvaru T* mple (near Manantoday, 
Wynad) The landlords who need faun 
servants advance an amount ranging 
from Rs 100 to Rs 1,000 to the labour¬ 
ers for bonded work tm one year. Since 
the woikers usually hail from the pamyu 
caste, the practice is knoyvn as paniya 
labour conti act also The workei lives 
in a hut piovided by the landloid and 
receives veiy low wages in addition to 
the ixdlurkuvu patuim advance received 
at the festival. 24 

Acar.snr on Teisukim, Fofu.ro Labour 

By Agrestic or Tenuria) Forced Lab¬ 
our we mean that forced and unpaid 
labour which a landlord (j ennii, malik , 
teargador, bargudar) exacts from bis 


tenants It is generally knowm by tbe 
name begar (bigar, hegari, veth, hittl, 
ilc) Wheieas in some areas liegar was 
m the lorm of unpaid laboui to carry 
amis, provisions, grams, palanquins etc, 
it was exacted in the loini ol agricul¬ 
tural laboui lcndeml gmtis by the 
seivile tenants m the rmul areas cover¬ 
ed by zummdaii and related tcnurial 
systems Thus it is found m niial areas 
and is connerted xvith agneultuie A 
lew such lalxiui systems may he indi¬ 
cated heir 

Tfie bitti (giatmtous) laboui practice 
of coastal Karnataka is a gixxl example 
oi agrestic system of foiced lalxiui. 
Aecouhng to this system every ryot 
tamily is expected to give a quantum 
ol gratuitous labour (measured in terms 
ol man-days' pei jnimm) to the owmer 
ol the land This quantum is stipulated 
by the local and lannK tiaditions- The 
sei vices of the stipulated number of 
men and women me piovided to the 
landlord on first picference basis, im- 
inedinteK when they are demanded. 
Mong with Imman labour animal labou.' 
may also be icqmsitioned b\ the land¬ 
lord. A family whuh cannot spine the 
sen ices of its mcmheis and the plough- 
anmiaLs has to make alternative arrange- 
ments so that the master is not incon¬ 
venienced Breaches oi this contract 
may invite penalties or compensation 
mutually agieed upon (or. peihaps, the 
landloid may choose to lew) 7 "' 

A similar practice is repmted liv the 
Vdrmnistiation ol the Union Temtoiv 
of Lakshadweep. The practice is known 
as nadapu (or tuulappu) 26 Under tins 
tenants are requned to give a niunlier 
ol agricnltuiiil services to their Jand- 
linds fce<' ol cost 

Viothei vanant ol this genii' locallv 
known as tuilra system is leported fmm 
Nngai Ilaveh \ vuh a is given land 
im'a.sinmg two to twenty gunthas, seeds, 
bullocks, ,ignLiiltmal implements and is 
permitted to build a hut on the em¬ 
ployers field In leturn for these faci¬ 
lities, the mil n and the members of 
his familv have to woik as ngricultiiral 
labomers foi the landlord, w-henever 
needed. 27 

lltdemaga (literally meaning ‘old son’) 
is a similar tutri Stic svstriu of com- 
pulsory labour icjimted fioin Mandva 
and other southern distorts of Kama-’ 
taka Under this system a family of a 
lowci caste man (not always an un¬ 
touchable) is allowed to build a home¬ 
stead in tin 1 mastei's land The members 
of halemuua family mulct various agn- 
iiiltiual and domestic services to the 
landlord. In return, they may teccive a 
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pair of clothing, some food and a few 
annual gifts. This is a kind of serfdom 
‘hut not debt-bondage. Since the re¬ 
sident labourer usually comes from 
holeya or hariian caste it is known as 
holemaga (untouchable or polluting son) 
also. 8 * 

Beth-Begai is the form prevalent in 
northeast India according to which a 
begin Jabouici performs certain agricul¬ 
tural operations foi 2-5 da>s m a year. 
These operations may include ploughing 
the land ( hal-heth ) or harvesting the 
crop ( dhun-beth ) or storing the gram 
imcrrai/aiuli), etc. Here the begar is a 
tenant cultivator who is compelled to 
render unpaid labour because he enjoys 
the land sublet by the Undioul or a 
superior tenant. 2 * 

Chakrtni-liegm is a form prevalent m 
Cliota Nagpur aiea where unpaid 
labour is lendeied during festivals for 
a couple of days m return tor the land¬ 
lord's courtesy in allowing a labourer to 
build a homestead on land belonging 
to the landkud sn 

Dubri-Begar is free labour rendered 
not to tl>c inf choc landloid who has 
sublet liis land to the tenant, but to 
the superior landlord or overload who 
is twice removed from the tenant. This 
kind of labour is demanded when the 
supciioi landloid needs it for the cul¬ 
tivation ol his sir (personal) lands. 
Needless to say that the cultivator has 
to give this Duhri-Begar in addition to 
bis Ijeth-begar. 31 

Punitive Labour 

Forced lalxmr may he labelled as 
punitive when it is exacted from a 
person by way of punishment. In the 
Indian set-up the more familai puni¬ 
tive labour is the kind of lahoin 
exacted in piisons from the inmates 
(mostly habitual offenders) who are 
forced to work in gaidens, workshops, 
etc. Fortunately we still do not have 
concentration camps wheie political 
dissidents or persons identified as 
traitors are tortured or made to do 
punitive labour. However, one important 
species of punitive labour does occur *n 
India, a legacy from the Raj' A number 
of trilws, notified as criminal tribes by 
the Bntish government were to he 
kept undei control oi ‘reformed by 
compulsory and forced labour — the 
harder the bettei. Bengal, Orissa, 
Madras and several other Provinces of 
British India had passed Criminal 
Trilics Art or Compulsory Labour Acts 
whereby the State was empowered to 


exact labour from tribal people. These 
laws are since repealed or modified.®* 

PtiiSOCAnvK Fobceo Labour 

Pierogative Forced Labour is unpaid 

lalxmr exacted by the King (State) or 
hi.s agents or officials in recognition of 
the State's preiogative to exact it from 
the servile populace. The prerogative 
is clearly accepted in ancient times as 
evidenced in the writings of Manu, 
KautiHa and Shukra. According to 
Kautilya, forced labour was employed 
in wailaic to (i) clean the camp, roads, 
bridges, etc, (ii) to carry aim* and 
piovisioRs, and (in) to lift the wounded 
soldiei.s from the battle field Such 
labom was also used to weigh, measure 
and tiansjxirt the gram collected as 
land levcnue In latei days, the zanim- 
dars used these prerogatives for trans- 
jxirt of then share of gram, for orga¬ 
nising slukaise pte. 1J 

The piactiee known as begar 01 
htgar was widespiead dui mg the 
Mughal period and was equally popular 
m the heyday of Vijavanagara etnpiie. 
It was also prevalent in the area s ruled 
bv M.incluhkas. Nayakas, and Paley agars 
of Kuinatak. 1 , Andhra and Kerala. 
Mughal officials unpiessed lalxmr to 
cany the baggage of tom mg officials 
People I>elonging to lower tastes wcie 
expected to wtiik its occasional porters 
and guides n4 

Begar eould be exacted even when u 
cultivator does not use any land be¬ 
longing to a ramindar. The landlord 
may claim that he has the right to 
compel the villagei to wink foe him 
because he had granted him permission 
to reside in Ins village. This obligation 
is known as par\uata begar in Manohum 
area 15 

The numlier and vauety oi ways in 
which these jirerogativcs weie used by 
kings, petty inlets. zammdars, State 
officials etc, leimnd as of man's cruelty 
to man and the ways m which people 
who suffer fiom inequalities and servi¬ 
tude eould be exploited. These prac¬ 
tices continued during the British rule 
also. Of begar, the temporary conscript 
kept at the disposal of British officers, 
Malcolm Darling wrote feelingly: 
brings grass for out houses and fuel 
for our kitchen and baths, and without 
his services these necessities would be 
unprocurable." 1 * A more sensitive 
Englishman wrote in 1837 thus: “The 
Ryagairy svstem is not bearable: if 
must he abolished entirely”.* 7 That this 
practice lias continued even after in¬ 
dependence and has survived mftny 


legislations to abqlish it, is amply 
proved by the Reports and Surveys.** 

•Piscau Labour 

Forced Lalxmr may originate from 
fiscal consideration.' It may be exacted 
in lieu of taxes fo be paid to the State 
(or King) or it indy be an additional 
tax to be collected from those who can¬ 
not pav it in the lorm of money or 
produce It was in this sense that 
Mann. Kautilya and Shukru have des¬ 
cribed forced labour. It was described 
as uslili m their writings.** Manu 
\\uuri kurukas (artisans) and sudras 
who cannot pay their taxes to work a 
single day m each month for the King. 4 ® 
Kautilya instructs Kings to employ the 
Vi.shti woikers in State woikshops and 
waichouses and asks the accountants 
to entei into the ugistcis unpaid lab¬ 
our so collected fiom the villagers. 41 

The Land Revenue Acts of British 
India bad also recognised the fiscal 
functions ol forced labour. The revenue 
defaults could br nuide good bv forced 
labom Thus, Forced Lalxjut came 
thud in the levcnue tno-cash, kind and 
labom. 

Jajmini T.ahouii 

Thi giriiiom witil its iegion.il valiants 
bianng names like bahita , bam baluta 
(M.di.u.ishti.i and Karnataka), nyrf. 
in/agar (Karnataka) is u .svstem m which 
villageis aie related to each other 
through muster-servant or pati on-client 
oi laimau-kamin relationships. It is an 
(xeliange oi Uadition.il services (as 
also goods) to satisfy economic, social 
and ritual needs of a village. It is 
characterised by mutual co-operation. 
As a labom practice., it is a compiomise 
between forced and bunded labour and 
co-operative exchange of free labour. 

Under the ja/mani system the mem- 
heis of .sei vice castes (known as kamins, 
parjans, pardhan, balutedar, ayagar. 
etc) arc lxiund to serve the families of 
patrons or masters (known as jajtnan, 
mjnwn, ai/wlkula. etc). According to 
the tradition pievalent in Maharashtra 
and Karnataka, the service castes are 
twelve in number (as the term bora 
baluta indicates) but the actual num¬ 
ber varies from region to region and 
village to village. 42 They mav include 
the castes of. watchman (ot boundary 
man), priest, astronomer, washerman, 
potter, diumbeater, stone-mason, barber, 
blacksmith, leather tanner, sweeper etc. 
The Servants of higher rank may be 
disttoguished fyp 
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In Rajasthati, lor example, the .servants 
of hnthei lank known as praiatu are 
paid in eash and gram while the sea- 
vantx ol lossci ranks known as kamiw, 
aie paid in grain onlv but veiv often 
;he\ aie provided with meal.s and clo¬ 
thing also. Both the jnttiunx and ktimiin 
offci their «rviees to tin patrons against 
gram land 01 cash I pasment. The modi' 
and amount of pasment toi then .ser¬ 
vices aie fixed 1 >\ tradition The sci- 
vice.s to lie umleied and tin rewards 
to he given (.iniiot he \sithdi.nso ssith 
impunits*' Thus tin laphoni irlatiom 
compel the members of a caste to pio- 
vide olheis with then specialised sei 
vices on terms and conditions laid down 
In the lajinam li.iditmei 

The moie ssnlcspiead lom, nl /u/m<iili 
is one accsiichng to svlneli a lamilv is 
Imimd to sense aiiothei l.innh 01 ,1 less 
l.anilns and uceive the stipulated te¬ 
st aids Ilossesei then could he i.uni- 
l.es n g ol ssatchni.m) ssho m.unt.in 
William lelalions ssith the whole sillagi 
i..tin i than ssith p.utuuldi l.iinilus hi 
some paits i speei.dls in the Mahaiash- 
ti.l leenin tin ntis.in and seiviee l.iim- 
lics ni.iintini iniinmii illations ssith a 
• gun nl ut s iI '.ils l.ithei than svith 
.ndis'dii.il l.iiinln s 14 

Tin lajinam l.ihom should In ill. 
tinguished hum exchange l.ihom des 
i rihed elsexsln'ie in this paper The 
lomn 1 is di i uled hs tin caste tiadi- 
tions oi agt -old i ast( agic emeuts It 
is .aippmted hs implicit <n explicit 
n lignins ..me turns On the nthei hand 
the lattei is siniph an ariaiigemenl 
hetsseen two cultivating lannhcs ex¬ 
changing then l.iliniii to Milt tin n 
cine einenei 

Csxu Onur units I, shorn 

The ohligatinii of a meniliei of a 
li.lditmnal Hindu i aste tins aids nthei 
castes in paiticiilai and the ennimuints 
us genei.il is too ssell known In In 
icpeated hen These duties cn obliga¬ 
tions sseie to he meticulouxls tnllcnsed 
especialls when tin's h lei to the duties 
and obligations ol lossei megs oi the 
caste ax stem One such obligation was 
to icntlei some conipnlsors lahoin m 
■ eivici to the cimiiininits lenimn'iation 
oi no iciinmeiation These obligations 
have loeul names hoi example them is 
the piaetiee ol s nil invert wherein Kotins 
ill HI’ aie expected to icccnd births and 
deaths and also s’.'oik as councrs 4, Bal- 
h.us Then is Dh.umks mid Chaniais had 
tci act as guides and porteis ior their 
•Aimind.irs and apparentlv, foi all inein- 
hers ol zamtndar cuvles who happen to 


pass through then localitv Them is an 
inteiestmg incident mentioned in 
WiifUn-t-Aimn concerning the plight ol 
a parts ot Rajputs cairvuig a wounded 
R.ijjmt Since Thoris were expected to 
ssoik as begun transporters the Rajputs 
le'jmsiticincd the sei vices ol Thons in 
each village Thes earned the Chat'iKii 
causing the wounded man to the buun 
dais ol the next village xsheie the 
Thons ol that villagi took ovei the 
lespousih'hts ol tiauspoit .is pail ol 
ihen /legcii duties ,b 

Ilaujaiis i seissshe'e weie expected 
lo lilt the dead cattle Ironi the village 
..s part ol then i aste obligations The 
mahars and lamoshis m M.ihnrnxhh.i 
winked as nileiioi seivants of the village 
without am jiaxment Im then sersici". 4 ' 
Instances and exjinjili s abound the so¬ 
il, d liiston ol agianan India We in,is 
note that caste obligations sseie some¬ 
times lew.mlid ssith aiiiui.il f'cis/uuc/ — 
glam oi inoiiex pasments — hut ve s 
ol ten these sseie not paid at all In 
some cases ol com sc, these obligations 
based in caste were challenged hs 
local (axle gioujis xshcieupon some 
lonsensiis was amved at m the guon 
'illilia in jmnchayaX 

Tin i aste obligators lalxmi should 
he distmgieshed fiom tin itiimani lab- 
oui deseiihed .iImisi The jci/mcim obli¬ 
gate ns lefei to obligations hetsseen a 
laiinaii f,mills and service families 
linked with it The obligations svcir 
volimt.us at least at one stage of the 
aiiaugeincnt and the lcciprocal natuie 
of obligations are appaient to the patties 
concerned Ilossesei in the caste ohh- 
"ators lahom the l.ihom is exacted lu 
the eoiimuuutx foi .noie appropilatels 
lo tin nppei caste I.undies) as a mattei 
•il iluts oi obligation Though the caste 
obligations an iecijiroe.il ill thews, tin' 
lecijiiocits ix less appaient in piaetiee 
The obligations m a J.tjmam nctwoik 
aie viessed as jiei.xon-to-pei.xon oi faini- 
ls-to Lunik obligations Caste obliga¬ 
to ns on tin nthei hand, arc viessed as 
ic ss immediate and less personal 

Commissi Koiu roi Lxnnvn 

Communal Koiced Labour is lalwui 
exacted hs the State m commiiuit> fui 
the benefit ot the imminently as a 
sslmle K.uitilsu eonimeiided such laboei 
hs saving “those who with then united 
cHoits idistinct on mad buddings of 
.lux kind beneficial to the whole com- 
inunits and who not onlx .idom 
their villages but also keeji ss.itch 
on them shall be shown iavourable 
eonccvsion hs the king"." Theou- 


tic alls at least, it is suppexsed to be 
taken from all uhle-bodied citizens in 
the State oi Ironi all franilies m some* 
stipulated i|iiaiititv or proportion Sex, 
age and nthei eoiLsiderations mav ic- 
.stuct leciuitinc-nt Wai urgent repairs 
ot roads tanks or (duals and such nthei 
exigencies max necessitate loiced lab¬ 
our Mans canals and temples sseie 
usistnictcd in thi histomal past with 
tins lalicne The long Began Wah canal 
m Upjwn Sind, as its veix name sug¬ 
gests vs us excavated with the help ol 
loieed Idboiu 45 II e, leported that 
Meenakshi temple .it Madurai thi 
temples at Tallinn 1 and the great Thibe* 
mad wen built in this inaemci The 
Tamil and Telugii souices indie are tie* 
piaetiee ol ccrnji in tinuiun or ni atltl 
umnnjai lahoin which meant a gcneial 
less ol men foi cleaning ol channels, 
tanks, d.uns etc Cotistiuction of loads 
is anothei jaetivits foi public benefit 
which demands eommimal lalxmi Tlu- 
N'oirh India r.inal and l>iainag( Act 
o! Ul’ belonging to the British period 
and several l’anehasat \ets provided 
foi such lecrmtment of labour These 
laws aie now lepealed oi modified lo 
take ass ,n thi disciiminators and arbi- 
haix piovisions eivntamcd in them 

(\ sense slis I.Mini n 

fTislomais- Ion ed l.ihom leli'r* lo 
that kind ol im-fiee oi loned labout 
winch emanates from custom lelatmg 
to i.unils, iiKiinage, worshijr etc 
's'lllageis nidi lx- <(impelled to give a 
das’s lahom (tnoic than one sonu tunes) 
loi some sin me aeeoiding to a widely 
aeeeptecl custom \ repott ot a com 
mittce appointed hs the (iovcimncnt 
ol Maliar.ishh a has given anothei 
ex implc ol < ustornars forced lahom 
tn Amaiavati Distnct o' Mahaiashtra 
tin ic is a custom among tuhals rendu 
lumzuiia beg.ii Under this custom a 
brulegioom who cannot pay tlu 
bi'de-pncc w i ii hs 'ii the liousr <•* 
bride s lathe i for a stipulated period,” 
Tins could be bonded lalxmi. with i 
ililliunci 1 Ilowcvei. it should be 
distinguislied tioni (aiimiiima) lalmiu 
as well as from enntiactual lalmiu di s- 
ciilied ilssshcte 

f’ciMUscivsi. Lxnorn 

We mas desenbi as eontiaetual 
labour that kind ol agrauun lahoin 
svliu h is obtained b\ the owner of agn- 
(ultiual lands jilantations etc Isome- 
tnnes through some contractor) foi . 
stipulated iinnil>oi ol dass oi months 
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against a lemuneration to be fixed by 
the contractor Such laboui is usually 
seasonal It mas be used hu work in 
fields dming buss agricultural opcia- 
tunis, it conkl also be foi work m 
plantations or households It has some 
thuiucteristies ot lotted lalioui, though 
paid The agiecment is vers often c\- 
jiloit.itise, ahvass convenient loi the 
emplosei and the laboui contiactoi. 
The piactice of xhentgar (Inborn < on- 
liail) swdels practiced in the malnaci 
aiea of Karnataka toi instance, is m- 
variabls tilted in favnm of the einpln- 
sei According to this sssteui a lalxnirt-i 
[ill tliles Ins labour foi a peuoil to a 
lalxmi contractor who, m turn pledges 
it to the plantation o' land ownei The 
wnihaliuhihi (the jiaid servant) of 
Sooth Kaiuua is moie like a conhael 
ilesinbed above than debt-bond laboui 
Tin ‘paid si ivant' ls emplosi d toi a 
season 01 a year on contiaet In both 
these practices, some advances oi petts 
loans mas be obtained In the hibomei 
wlneh makes the contiaet binding The 
practice is pictiiiesquely described in 
-eseral nos els m Kannada 02 

\nothci lainiliai fonn ol eontiactn.il 
laboui in vogue in Karnataka is piKii'c 
Aecouhng to this piactuc sonic woik 
oi operation is entrusted to a person 

• 11 a gioup ol persons on contiaet lot a 
liiutualls ugioed upon amount of 
money oi com The opeiations so 
entrusted .lie generally those which 
do not need employers supervision 
ami iiieludi digging, bimchnil stonnil 
oi trausfemng manuie etc 

The piactice ol katluhi .ls loiind in 
noitheiu Karnataka is a vauant of con- 
tiactual laboui The temi liteialls 
means tied servant oi attached-servant 
Tins lahoiiin i.s general! s employed lis 
a Inn lanner oi landowner toi a sear 
o- mi. Ills lcinunciation is fised on the 
basis ol dads ssuges he would have 
i aim (I as a das labourer m some 
loin'll ami leads rnannei Ilis status in 
'■lie emplos er s hoiLsebokl is m belsvei n 
a casual la I mu i < i and a |c< ta servant.' 1 
He mas be a-k< d to look aflei tin 

• attic oi attend to agileultural opeia 

t•< jcis The piactice of katUilu as prac¬ 
tised clscsshcrc m Karnataka may be 
less coiiti.u tual in mituie Here l.ibom- 
inil families mas lie leally tied to laim- 
ine lamihus ssbo employ them loi a 
li\'-d period 

I'lihhipn ol Andlira l'radesh ls a 
piactice ol birmii Iree labourers tor a 
full seal (sometimes for a lonBei 
period) to supervise hums Pcilikapus 
an farm servants with cspciicnce and 


ability to supeivise lured labour and 
to conduct effective farming side by 
side ssith their employees or in the 
absence ol the employers. Onls bus 
ryots oi middle class ryots eun affoid 
to cugage Palikapus since thes aie ti. 
he jiaid well ,l 

Ot set auothei Ispe of eontiaetual 
laboui svhith is uerthci stuctlv forced 
noi deht-lHinded sse mas isive the e\- 
ampli ol paniyal\ of (,)mlon (sslio 
should not he confused punuiyais of 
Tanjoie who are seifs) They ilsiuIIs 
ssoik m so oops headed by a kind ol 
contiactoi (compare them ssith lahoin- 
iis limit i Shiiugat m Maleuad aiea of 
Karnataka) Tin y me engaged m liund- 
me in ploughing oi othei tspes pt sunk 
on t short-term basis 

live 71 \m.i. La III II li 

r.sibamse IiIkiui ls a tanls wulespie.ul 
alp Allan practice in India It is a simp!' 
at ran ii< meiil among cultivatme laniili'"- 
t" ssoik on each othei s' fields dullin' 
Iiilss agncultiiial opeiations like plougli- 
iiu:, liansplantiriB harvesting etc Lab- 
oiii ol men and women is exchanged 
to the advantage of both the p.utics 
Mutual obligations aac icspetted and 
lisetiaiised nietieulousls The exchange 
us chaiactenscd In an absence of mone- 
tars tiaiisaetions. Further it is often 
ai companied In the exchange ol animal 
laboui also The larmeis ol Noitli 
Karnataka, as farmers eLsesvheie. used 
to csthaugr laboui m this co-opeialisc 
ss.n It is kiiossu as miiyyu in tins 
aiea ' The •■lement of compulsion n 
'east teb though mutual obligations are 
no less binding The piactice is on the 
s- ane, lint not yet dead 

Tb. •ie is anothci vauant ril exchange 
laboui Under huhti-hc(’a> practice of 
uoith-east India, a laliomei funds him¬ 
self to his neighbour or lus landloul to 
icndei *ree service for a fess days m 
return for his hoi lowing of plough and 
plough-cattle for tilling the land ,r ' The 
begin is exacted here in return loi th< 
P'lvilegc of horrosving animal lalwmi 
liom anotlin t< mint oi landlord It is 
mint exacting than the exchange prac¬ 
tice ol Ninth Karnataka 

f'ssnsi Day Laiiomi 

The neai-fiee oi least un-liec I.iIkiii! 
m om list of diHeient kinds of nn-tiee 
Itclsoiii is the easiml labour ft mas be 
described as daily (das) laboui also 
A number of village studies have shosso 
that the practice is wade Is encountered 
in the agiauan society. 07 It is called 


dtnmaiur, dinagooli (daily labour) etc, 
because the laboiuer is lined for a day 
at a tune The same laboui er may be 
emplosed on successive or subsequent 
days but he js not employed on a ctm- 
tiact tor the entile period The laliour- 
eis .is well as the employeis an 1 hce 
lo chsiimtimie the anangement The 
lahoiiiii is lice to icfuse vsurk or seek 
alternative employment though indeed 
he mas be compelled to agree tern 
pmauls to teims he does not eonsidei 
l.ivouiahle 

Casual lnboin is tnou likely to oeciu 
m aieas sslieie there is slmitage ol at¬ 
tached labour m family laboui ft is 
needl'd m certain seasons moie than 
m ollnis II is mens Iikels to oeem m 
ceitam areas (irugated aieas, fringe 
tillages etc) than ns others l'asincut 
mas lie made on daily basis oi pico - 
sunk basis ll mas be made m cash m 
gi<im in othei agm ultin.d pioduee (1 ik» 
cashessnut, gimindnut gissai. etc) m a 
(omlimatiim ol I In in \ mid-clay meal 
is moie hkels to aceonipans stages in 
some iiual .mas Casual IuIkhu com¬ 
paratively speaking is the least un-fiec 
l.ibom lull not ueeeSsaiils the niii- 1 


Tin l.suoi'ii Set ('im si 

fu letiospeci it could Ik said that 
nn-fiee laboui as sve find in tile (iiiluii 
igianan setting could be classified m a 
molt (ompiebensive rnannei The lab¬ 
our categories could be distinguished 
on tin basis ol multiple iaetors Thes 
could lie placed in a senes langing 
liom the most un-fiec (slavery) to the 
least uu-fiee (casual laboui) Or, tins 
could Ik thought ot as a spcctmiu whose 
tsso uxtu unties lepieseut ihe lice and 
the mi-' i< e laboui A tcntatisi sjiec- 
timu is suggested heie, always leinem- 
lieiiiig, ol cmnse, that sse cannot havi 
neat chvismu.s m bands m reality 

Most un-ftcc 
Slavery 

lionded labour 
Agrestic Tenunal laboui 

Mixed (1 ) 

Punitive laboui 
Prerogative labom 
Fiscal labour 

Mixed CM 
laiinani lalxmr 
Caste obligatois labour 
C.Hnimuu) labour 
Customary luhom 

Ijiast un-frer 
Contractual laboui 
Exchange labour 
Casual/day lalKiui 

Though the extremities (meat un-free 
and least un-free) could be identified 
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easily in theeny as well as in piaetice, 
the middle categories or bands (Mixed 
(1) at.d Mixed (2) mentioned above) re¬ 
main blinled. That, oi couise, is m 
tlie older ol things. 
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TISCO 

TATA JBON AND STEEL COM PAN A 
(TISCO) proposes to enter the market 
sometime in the middle of Decemlic. 
this sear with an issue of convertible 
bonds of the aggregate salue of Rs 30 
(lore The main object of the issue 
14 10 Miise additional long-term 

losources foi working capital require¬ 
ments The bonds are of face value 
III Bs 300 each comprising a on- 
sertible pait ol Bs 100 and a 
"on-eons ertihlc part „f sqq 
bonds will beai interest at 13.5 per 
sent pei annum plus one pci- cent 
extia it foi the immediatels preeding 
financial seai the compans declares 
an ei|mn dividend exceeding 13 5 per 
icnl ° ut <’ f the total issue, the 
management intends to offei bonds of 
Rs 11 croie by svav of 'rights’ on the 
basis of one bond for every 15 equity 
shares held, subject to a minimum of 
one bond per shareholder. The 
public issue will he of Rs 19 croic, 
.ait of winch bonds of Rs 5 croie "ill 
be reserved for shareholders and 
Ixmds of Rs 2 croie for emplosces. 
directors. ets The geneial public 
"ill be offered bonds of Rs 12 croie. 
The (.invertible pan „| ,. a( .h l*,ntl 
tairiles a light to receive one equitv 
-h.u. ol Bs 10(1 at p,„ The opt„,n 
t<> receive equity shares ran be exer¬ 
cised at any time between lebruaiv 
T> and Mjv 15, 19H5 TISCO 

achieved a tuinover of Rs 521 time 
fm the vtvi ended March 1981 It 
expects to have a lumocci of Rs 700 
tune m 1981-82 ami .1 M.ll h'gho 
hgure in the following veai or two 
with the implementation of its Rs 
200-time modernisation piogrjnime. 
On completion of the piogiamme bv 
M.uch 1981 about 50 per cant of the 
company's steel output will he tiom 
tin modem pioress of oxygen steel- 
making The public, issue will In- m.m.ig 
. d liv SBI’s merchant hanking division 
and T M Financial iml Investment 
Goiisiiltaiicy Services 
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GEM FOR 
THE 


SAPPHIRE is said to be the 
birthstone for September. 
Mostly in various hues of 
blue, its hardness on Mohs' 
scale is 9. It symbolises 
peace, truth, justice. 




Indian Bank helps plan for peaceful retirement 


Indian Bank-the gem for all 
seasons, by all reasons 


Banking symbolises money Money helps build 
fortunes of individuals, organisations and 
nations. As an Agent of Change, Indian Bank 
provides money for productive needs and also 
banking service for ail kinds of transactions. 

At Indian Bank, your standing instructions for 
payment of rent, premium, transfer of funds or 
other periodic payments are carried out promptly. 
Your cheques, dividend warrants, pension 
payments, are collected. 

Indian Bank's specialised Department for Credit 
Assistance to Weaker Sections has many schemes 
for financing self-employment at concessional 
rates of interest. Small Industries, Agriculture and 
Exports receive special attention and preferred 
treatment. 


For your savings to grow rapidly, Indian Bank 
has many convenient schemes tailored to your 
specific needs. 




Indian Bank 

Helps build your fortune 

NOW STUDDED IN PLATINUM 
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UNITED STATES 

Dancing on 

Richard 

“WE are dancing on a volcano”, the 
Comte de S.dvandv warned of the 
coming revolt of tin: hoi polioi ol France 
at a fete ol aristocrats m 1830 

The same words now seem appio- 
piiale in dcsciilmig the iestive dispk 
of Ronald Reagan and Ins advisers, 
their calling attention to the glorious 
place America will assume m the woild 
once its industrial and military machine 
is honed to peileclnm Foi they have 
not asked what will become ol the un- 
wmkable human engine that must build 
and opiuatc this machine Nm have 
tlicx made any inquiry as to svhcthci 
oi not the state pci lection of the pro¬ 
duction appaiatus and the means of 
wai takes into account populat needs 
oi aspuatioiis Is it not the lattci that 
m tin- cod, will fcmpt in unknown and 
(pule impii'dietable wins? These ques¬ 
tions die dam eis ol mu time have 
oi itlvi asked noi ansssi icsl 

C’.ui.sr 11 si sm iw, \r*r 

Oicnps'ing a emtial position for regu- 
latnig (he i romans and the nation’s 
standaid of lismg the Fedeial goveiti- 
inent midei Reagan has moved to dis- 
nuiith the ssel'me appaiatus and return 
the I mi dens to the 50 stales and the. 
thousands of local gost ininciits. As well, 
the Reagan \dmiinsiration hopes to 
‘tmmlal' output h\ lemovmg regula- 
tioes and foi.sanlmg nuhtansation 

'i in dism,inting oi the ssellaie .system 
has also In i n i.ndcitakeii as a wav to 
irviise the political possci inechaiiisms 
in \inencu The liheiul capitalism ol 
Amei ica’s pjst had needed the. Central 
goveinmcnt to son,di.se the cost oi con¬ 
tinuing the population, ssitli the em¬ 
ployed set tm suppmting through the 
tax stuictuic the disabled, aged, and 
unemployed The essentials of thp 
scheme vvcie laid o it m the 19,30s, ex- 
tended under Picsidcnt Lyndon Johnson 
in the 1900s, and had hung on moic or 
less tlnoiigh the 1970s But these essen¬ 
tials had also become disjointed. Mote 
hem-fits wne being handed out by the 
Fedeial government than xveie covered 
by levotmes coming m Reagan bad the 
good sense to jeeognise the budgetary 
absurdity. But his method of solving 
the ei lsis ysas equally absurd — trying 
to do away with Federal welfare, forc¬ 
ing near-bankrupt state and local govern¬ 
ments either to finance the costs or do 


a Volcano 

Kroofh 

away with them The political dancing 
is tines is Washingtisi, the volcano of 
unmet needs m the provinces 
To accomplish his budgetary goals, 
the Pi evident designed a two-stage up- 
pioach to tutting Ftdeia! programmes — 
fiist cutting away spec die budgetary 
i ypcndituies wheie dollai figures aie 
known and specific, then going aflei 
those yslmli aie open ended, so-called 
eotitleinents, and aie applied to any 
incipient who can fit into the qualifying 
catigoiies In the fiist gionp weie funds 
ilesignated toi job-related rehabilitation, 
mban development and the like, in the 
setond were social secuiits and welfaie 
pmgiaintnes The fiist yvas then gutted bv 
S' 38 billion m budget cuts The second 
by a winner-cut-all S 32 billion legisla¬ 
tive package that slashed the old entitle¬ 
ments, turned ovei other programmes to 
the states m the form of block grants 
clearly insufficient to cover popular 
incd',, and separated out tss'o conces¬ 
sions which the Republicans made to get 
then lull passed — namely, the health 
progi amines thrt won to go f n three 
block giants, and the meiKal aid spend¬ 
ing incleases the Repuhhtails hoped to 
cap ss.th a 5 per cent liimt What this 
amounts to is a rut in the giowth of 
i n tit lenient progi amines - , effectively un- 
nmiing assistance guarantees made to 
millions of citizens meeting eligibility 
standaids iol social security and oiber 
v\eltare piogi,unmes such Us lood stamps 
nr aid to dependent eliildien 

In turn these changes base set in 
motion powerful political heinois Un- 
emplovnlent. poverty yastly msuflieieut 
nu iheal cate- these aie u few of the 
miMsnlscd and pel haps mnesolvable 
piohlems fating the nation So long as 
mteiest oilcs leinaiii high and wagts 
low so long as technological advance 
lapidly displaces lafiom, the government 
will lace the sami dilemma of loo little 
levenues to piovide foi the lmpovmsh- 
ed Theie will lie, then, turmoil in 
Amenta in the coining veins 

Tine enough in the past this turmoil 
was channelled politically bv conunuiv- 
ties and orguiiLsed woikeis m making 
demands against the Fedeial govern¬ 
ment — lor contio] ovei the Federal 
Resetve Board which sets interest tales, 
(or minimum wages Iiom employ vis 
engaged in interstate commerce, foi 
subsidies to employers to promote tech¬ 


nical advance and to provide vocational 
rehabilitation lot then wmkeis, ami 
foi benefits to the population in the 
bums oi social security. welfare and 
medical aid 

But under the new block man's just 
passed bv the Congiess the slates will 
lie icquned to juggle blid'.yts In piovide 
fm many of the needs lotid ,d> ve 
Even m mi dual aid tunci , lb- E'-deia! 
goveinineiit has set some limits Ioiliiic 
the needs til Inin to stale goveimnen's 
lor tin n iiuie.rsed leijimi meuB. State 
governms and legislator have now toned 
down then usual lhetorie about the 
lights oi the jhioi and destitute, posi¬ 
tioning themselves instead to shi f t popu¬ 
lar deinand.N awav 1mm tlieir domain hy 
outnght denying the cities funds to care 
foi their populations laical government 
thus will receive unwanted picssuies. ]t 
is then that the cilv fathers will have 
to figuie out htnv to balance theii own 
budgets, which niav well include, be¬ 
sides svelluie outlays, police protection 
and not contiol on a scale they cannot 
vel conceiye 

Locrr of AiiMSMrvTS 

Before the social volcano erupts. Rpa- 
gan would like to relieve populai pres- 
.siue m another wav universal conscrip¬ 
tion. massive leannament leading to 
mdiustiial emplovnient, and selective 
indoctrination to his need 

Though the leiii.stitutmn of conscrip- 
tiou will definitely not go forward un¬ 
opposed, the latest Callup Pol! of 1,515 
lepie.seutative adults li-vealed that 71 
per cent favoured “requiring all voting 
men to give one vcai of seivue to ihe 
nation — eithei m the imlitaiy loi res 
oi 'ii 11011 -nuhtarv work hcie or alnoad 
such as woik m hospitals or with 
ehleiK people” This eomiiaied With tile 
79 pei mit suppoit loi these goals m 
1909 the first yeai the question was 
asked in tin' w.tki ol the Vietnam fiiseu, 
and tin 00 pei cent suppoit given in 
1979. long atlei the aluihtioii ol tin 
■halt \s loi women, t lie mood m 
Anienca is also changing i ts-tf-i is then 
tight to deli'iid an 1 suppoit \mcnca 
\ similai piogiammi lot women was 
finis supixirted by a c nmp.ualili' ix'l'ti- 
I.ition nl llios, snivel'd in 10 jiti cent 
in l‘)7q while* now it lias nsin In -! 4 
pel cent. 

Smh figiues «ni"ht be nie.uuiigh ss 
weie it not loi Ihe gieat imcnipl'u'menl 
in \nieina and tin ui.ilnlilv of voiing 
jieojile to find |obs Without woik any 
job seems lueiative despite its intensity 
low pa\. anti inconvenient woikmg 
conditions 
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Rearmament, aluady under way, is 
now (.ilmr a shaip twist towards 
iluvvmg mi umveixily n'scaith and 
development Tim Reagan Vlniiiiislratnm 
lias piopiwd the two-stage pioeiaminf 
ol phasing mil die Nalimial Suei.ic 
Foi'tidatimi (NSI 1 ’) piogi.unme that 
(■entiid on Mi-ealled value liei science 
mid rngmeerini/ cdiieatimi and inlio- 
diicing l’( nl.uton lunding nl leelmua 1 

n seaieh TiadiUni ills, tin NSF had 
Innded pmr leseait li. a slop lU'alati- 
iii mi mated silence adnsin Clemgc Kcv - 
wmtli II mss i, mi solnt'ini “The solu¬ 
tion to scientific t'eellenci and pic-cim- 
rnfKi’ he explains “is not simple lilmd 
mom v" adding (la N8K was melfei- 
tive in liolh nnpiovernents to scientifu 
education and nthei pio'-ti amine, Ha- 
tliei the emphasis undei Reagan's pm- 
posal is to pinvuh meieased lieiiellts to 
the univeisilv system fimn die I'cdi nil 
Ilcp.utinccit (it Itch nee, which would 
laKisI its n seaieh giant, fiom $45." 
nnlhon to $ 045 million {.some 41 9 pei 
cent) Ik tween fiscal 1980 and fiscal 1982 
Olfiall, these funds would become the 
principal share in I lit imiease o{ 12 5 
pci cent ui l'Vdriul n seaich-aii'l-dcsc- 
lopnicnt tiiones undei the Ukiiuuslia- 
tion's limh'et an ineieisc liv-the-bv 
chat mnounts lo an cfferlive decrease of 
4 pe< Kiif in Ameiua's inflation-fed 


five* and regulatory leforms", said he, 
“alone with the pioper attention to .such 
mattei.s as trade policy, patent inform, 
and claiificatimi ol anti-trusi icstrictions 
on icsiMicIi and di vi lcipment, should go 
a long was low aids levitahsing Ameri¬ 
can umos'alioii * Within this contest, 
the 1’edeial gnvi imiient icmlcl pionmte 
cn-opciativi veutmcs hetween mdustiv 
and nniveisities, Kcvwortli continued, 
actim: “as a biohei <n catalyst. lemovmR 
hamei.s where possible, The main tin list 
must come fiom ummsits and indiisliv 
ncatiir: th. paitneislmi” 

Tin ouch these links tin locus will ic- 
nnun on di lend 1 icscaieh as a top piio- 
iits ‘Ms jnnieipal res])uiisiliilits”, said 
Keswoith '(home Ins loiinei .static as 
a mu leai phssicist loi the law Alamos 
National I.abmatcnv “is to a.ssine that 
mil imhtan might is second to rami 
I’eaee thiougll sfiength will bus us time 
to use scienci and technologv lo mi- 
piose the eoiuhtion ol mankind . 

Tin I ithei ol the hsihocen hoinh 
false aid Tellei. (onld not have said it 
liettei —and peihaps did say it given 
his viguunis sipuniil of Kesscorth for 
nomination as Reagans science adsisi r 
Selecting th<- gioiips to benefit and 
nisi m tin pioi es 1 * ol lnidgi t.uv juggling 
is fanh ease lor the Admmisliation 


Those chosen to go to the yvall so far 
as funding benefits are concerned have 
lieen those must vulnerable — those 
lacking political power, svonien ansi 
Tliicd WoilcI communities located vvith- 
m the US, those who aie too voting, 
too old, loo disabled and those who 
have had little espenencc apart fiom 
an acadumc esistenee and who aie 
being fmeed to pick at the scraps of 
a s\ stein xvhnse table is .set tor reindus- 
triuhsation and estonded militai isation 

"This is not the 1950s ”, a corky and 
confident Keswoith eontiastcd Reagans 
piogiamme si it li that ol the post-Sput- 
mk eia ol Amei ica’s elfoits to athieve 
seienlifie snpenoiils in the late of So¬ 
viet advances “It is simply moralistic 
foi us to rvpect to lie best m eveiv- 
tlurig” 

Tbc even tbmg — sceinitv and 
health fm the \nieiiran peoph' — "id 
now go down the wavs Ion m the im¬ 
mediate Inline tlvio is no stopping 
Reagan and Ills new White House dnit- 
loi of tin Olliei ol Science and Trch- 
nrdiigs I’olies Kmvoilli i.inai'c a ton- 
fimic'd lmlitai'sl larks ti* s with tie 
nation’s sr icntdii < slalihshmimt and, 
while his (lame atop VnnnrnN Mind! 
volcano eontiniics vim., society thiongh 
'he nailow fins ol \riiiageddon 


BRITAIN 

TUC Meet at Blackpool 


<■( ononis 

Thi. is the (ssentia! nieiiiiin" of Ke - 
VVinth’s desciipt'ini ol hinted lecfi ijl 
monies fm leseaieb vvlmli have created 
the need to ' e uieen'iali on a'c.is of 
ctifir.il liiipiutaiK c i, idler dun distn- 
lnitc short lalnms ovri the entne aiea” - - 
snrelv a pnxess he said wlicli vvonld 
cmlv leid to “midoim inedioc iit\’ 

Sinh emphasis, intoned die Male di.Ce 
tni ol lescaith pulits and adi'imef■ a- 
tion at Mass.u lucet's (.emial llo-plal 
can (ui'v be ealhd ‘distic.sing’’ pai'i- 
culaih when comlimed with tin VI- 
ministialion’s plan to reduce I’edci.d sup¬ 
port fm Ino-inednal ti.iuung No; alum 
otheis It ive also n eogmsed that tho 1 *; 
scholars am' scientific vvoikcs m noils 
institutions ..ml jiiogi.unim s will soon 
he dunlin"' upon one anoihei’s b.uks 
in the (jncst fin suivival “I Unnk the 
nioml is a lit! Ir ihnwlenim'’’, retinted 
cme piolessoi of leduiologv and sock tv 
at the Univetsily ol l’cimsvlvaiii.i’s 
School ol Isii | 'm( , eiing ami Applied 
Science liasli mug to uI* 1 ‘I Ihnd. 
thcie is potential lm divisneness In- 
muse ol tins competition ioi je,omi es’. 

With unlitniv r< seaieh getting tin 
imiis * 1 uit(, die link between tin inn 
set si l\ and (inpoiati Aroeiicj ss ill also 
1 .• light* m d In tin govs ininent. 

The Reagan .sdieme ot things is holis¬ 
tic. though, Keswoith delineating the 
Adnmiistiation’s posturing. “Tav ineen- 


THE annual Confeienea ol tho British 
Trades Union Uongicss (TUC) ended 
in Blackpool on Sept-'mbci 11 With 
i egistei ed uncmplovment Imuie at 
neadv I million ami using the goveiu- 
nient being sen ,mti-imion and with 
nvailv Vdfi.OOO vsoikers leaving the 
tanks id the TUC in llttO alone, 
times are indeed gum for the TUC. 

So, it was not .mousing that while 
calling for ’will, courage an 1 v.sum’, 
the Conference unummouslv suppoited 
a motion a'Minst the economic poheies 
of the Ihatcheds .government It al-o 
opposed the attemnts of the govern¬ 
ment to change industrial relations 
laws through Acts of Parliament like 
the nmnlcnment Act of 1989 Trade 
unionists claim that this Act tries to 
mount a thiee-lold att.n k on the 
wolkers first, it u-duces the right of 
individual winkers lo claim tompensa- 
ti,,u fin milan ilisirrss.il, and ol 
women workers to d.um r.atei mtv 
leave Seeondlv, it tnes to limit 
secondarv racketing or ssmpalhetic 
industrial action in support of othci 
workers. And lastly, it tries to weaken 
union in ganisation liv attueking elostc 
shop practices. 

The Conference also passed a re¬ 


solution opposing anv discussion of 
pay lestiaint ot anv kind. But then, 
in a totallv contradictors fashion, it 
also endorsed the pum statement of 
the TU(M..ilnmi Paitv I.iaivm Com¬ 
mittee which astuallv argues for an 
incomes policy But it is unlikcls that 
in lealitv the unions will evci suppoit 
a pav icstiaml of any kind, even if 
proposed by a Laboui government - 
particul.ii h after their experience of 
such a support to the Wilson govern¬ 
ment in the mid-sixties As '•nth, Hade 
muon 1 sts aigue that using iinemphn- 
ment is being used as a fmm of in¬ 
comes policy particuliriy in the pti- 
vate seetoi. While woikois aie ofiaid 
of redundancies and closutes, manage¬ 
ments are resisting wage claims under 
the theait of hankmptev 

A majoi rightwaid slnft occimed 
when the Conference voted to change 
the structure of the General Council 
giving automatic representation to 
unions with more than 109,000 mem¬ 
bers. Smaller unions will have to elect 
their representatives among them¬ 
selves. Such d decision, though it 
would not come into force until 19R3. 
favours the big white collar managerial 
and other public employees’ unions. 
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Even When the overall membership of But the overall mooil of the Con- 
the TUC has been falling, the public lercnce was one of despondence which 
employee 1 , section has been having a could not be hidden behind the ;i..ual 
growth in its membership. With falling rhetoric of the leadcr.,hip Iheie is no 
employment in traditional basic mdu- doubt that more onslaughts on the 
tries over the yeais the TUC will per- unions aie :n stoic. And tne tact that 
haps come to be eon!tolled more and onlj two tlavs aftei the Conlercncc 
more by the white collar Hade union- Maigaiot Tliatchei icplaeid the Istn- 
mts, ployment Secret,uv, lames Pnor, b. 

Among the other resolutions pa sed a haul Inur like Noinian Teblnt li.es 
by the Confetcnce weie motions sup- inly added to tin* feaiv ol the 
porting Bnlish withdrawal bom the tiade union.sts Prim, known as the 
EEC imdatcial nuclear disarmament, only Tory who understoiK 1 . the unions, 
ic-n<uioiulisation ol those sections of at least believed ,n ‘intensive con- 
state-owned mdustnes that have been sultations’ with the unions lie was 
hived off to the puv.ito sector In the soundly cnli.istd l>> hes colicigucs foi 
present government, commitment fiom not going tar enough in the Lmploy- 
the nest Labour government lor giea- mont A.l ot July 19X0, It remains to 
loi cjpita) investment in the public he seen how tar Tebhit will go and 
sector, import controls, and Butrsh how tin 1 Unions will insist the Ingisla- 
suppo,t for mandatoi y UN economic tive moves to undtrmine then pow^r 
sanctions against South Africa Most But the changes aie that the lories will 
of these resolutions are considered a succeed in furlhei emasculatine the 
victoiy loi the policies ol the left-wing unions In bunging in 11101 c anti-tiade 
ol the TUC. union Jaws beloie then term inns out 

ASEAN 

Ascan Communist Parties and China 

M Chossudovsky 


of pressures from China. Accoidmg 
to a report in w Thailand 

(August 11)81, p 51), ‘As a mailt ol 
China's leadjustinent of international 
and regional polities, she is joining 
hands with the US to light the USSR 
in the woild aiena t hma is there- 
foie trying ro persuade all yd its 
aflihated conimunisl parlies in South¬ 
east Asia to soften their antagonism 
and cooperate with then respective 
governments to fight the Vietnamese" 

"!l is significant thai these events 
in lhailund occur a few months alter 
Minilai calks Iviween the Communist 
Pm tv ot Purina .Uld the Rangoon 
government A sinulai piocess is 
lasing place in Malaysia with the 
CPM tConununisl Paily of Malava) 
a, a lesiiil of Ch nc',e piessute and 
the urouocheinent between the Peo¬ 
ple's Ucpuhlii and the C hmese-MalaV 
business community which is the rui¬ 
ng economic elite in Malaysia (,cne- 
ral Saivad Keidphol, Thai Armed 
loues the! ot Stall, has confirmed 
,n an eschiMve inteiview that CPT 
negotiations with the Thai govern¬ 
ment aie due to Chinese pressure 
"Tlnv [the Climcst] have to intm'-.t the 
loi .il imiiumiiivl partus in heing m 
(crested in co-opeiating with then 


ITU'MIhlf 7.11 U) /nWf.s August 
tiu'i i f tom A,eaii countin'', and Ills 
dci 1.nations icgaiding L Inna's iel,i 
li in, .met support |o 'iati.in.il liis'ii- 
g.'iicu , and comniiint,: pailies in 
Malay i.i and Ihailand has been the 
>ubiecl ol discussion and comment in 
uunmctu.’l and tiiianci il sectors in 
Iliadand The tilling lmanci.il elite in 
Th,.i!and is pi unit i Is of Chinese e\- 
t 1 . tel i on. 

Ah lough icT.itneh few menthols of 
the business community weie boin 
nt China, they maintain l.mulv, cul- 
l.ii.<| and busui 'sv ties with the 
People's Repubhc China supplies 
Thailand with etude oil at a "fnot'd- 
slrp puce". In turn Thailand sells 
nee. tubbei end agitciltuial staples 
to the People’s Republic in govein- 
ment-to goveinment trading The Thai 
Minister of lndustiv is Piesideut of 
die Tliai-Chuie.se ('Ttemlslup Avso- 
itatiou. Although trade he tween the 
two I'ountiics ts lalhei small, the 
national Th.u-Ghincse business run 
immity and the Thai-Chini’se Oluimher 
y.l Connneice aie an moils to expand 
trade and investment relations With 
China within the gencial context of 
Deng Xiaoping's “readjustment poli¬ 
cy" and “opening up of tiade" with 
the woild capitahst market economy. 

China-born Kachoin Ting is a pro¬ 
minent Thai-Chinese businessman 
who is president of both South Asia 


Petiolcum a, well a, ol I’onn/oil of 
I'lindaml, a subsidi.u v ol Pennzoil 
United States Kacliout told me that 
Pienuvi /hao's decl.nation icgaiding 
its new lelationslup to Thai Commu¬ 
nist insmgents is ol extreme sigmli- 
i am i "I linn tig busiriiss peispeelrvi 
“Ihcv [tlie (.tune.ej will give moral 
, 1 ’pror: to Communist gioups in 

Malaysia and Thailand only, but that 
I- all Malaysia savs 'that is net 
i noiigh'. we in Thailand lm the Imim- 
n,‘s community | are veiv Itappv". 
X.'cliern is coiicihIv envI'-.eging the 
M. | |u png el t hin,i huso oil thiouali 
the channels of Pcnn/eil (erpoi.ilieit 
Tin le is mil, mi that tin eomnuiinst 
ms 1 ,"’eitcv in Thailand has been 
yyeakined as a le-ult ol the lappimTii- 
ruent between Ih.'tlaucl anil China 
at the b rsine-s and diplomatic 
loi I' Reient icpoits suggest that the 
Communist P.tily of Ihailand (t I 1 1} 
Politbmo has been involved in •■eiict 
negotiations with the Thai geyein- 
ment as a .'.'suit of Chinese piessines 
f'hc CPT had appio.iched the govern¬ 
ment for tuii'c talks th.ough foimer 
polme.il activist Sang Patianothai. 
Why did the CPT decide la contact 
the goveinment? Some u'ports 
suggest that then objective wav to 
find ways to “tom hands in defence 
against Vietnam" Political ohseivei' 
in Bangkok seem to concur that the 
CPT initiative was largely the result 


"oy 111 iuiOl it v (Intel view w ilh C.cmi.d 
S.iiyiid hi idphool Jlrr.uifyy in Thailand 
Aiieiivt I'liSI ) 

Nul wly among the mling jvolnic.il 
and iviiianm iTilc- in Thailand 
C\|ll'lts (Tima t>. ini oil its ‘ iiioiin.d 
a,ul "uli ol'r-'ic.il ' 1 iippml to the 

( onmvin'M Pun ol Thnland. In the 
'.yards of Kaclioin fin", “lhat is im- 
e, *,ab!' 1 , that they will not do" Moial 
.. pput In < hina to Ihai (’oinmuiiivts 
is a vl.ibihving inllm'iici [if th' 

( low p wcie to cut lints wth the 
( of | wc ill) ic.llive we would pro 
I il ls liave to d'.il with another ideo¬ 
logy supported by the Soviet, Mm b 
Hi, „nn. ic.i-onuig was the basis ot 
China, Premier Zhao s statement 
duii’i" hiv fi'i'i nation Asean torn 
lhat "il (Tim.* cits its ties with the 
legioe comnuoii t pa 1 tics, Vietnam 
and the S* viet l moil would fill the 
y .icuir.i and cxploP the stiualion. 
In tm- wo ds ol l’remiei Zhao “The 
Illations between t bin i and commu¬ 
nist p, Itics III iheve count ties aie onlx 
political .'Hid nioi.il on, v The 
cimnu'not putu, in various coun- 
ji ro-, aie ptiic'v internal mailers of 
tin sc i,ninnies. How each and evtiv 
country handles such a matter is an 
j'Jd'r of its own and China does nor 
yyanl to inlet lete ” lla Kniiji I'a n 
Weekly Supplement, Hot.g Kong. No 
788 August T! Id 1R8L) 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAlfeS 


Wrong on Indochina 

GPD 


HHKE i', something wrong m (he 
South Block It is not easy otherwise 
to explain the siatemem Indira 
Gandhi is alleged to have made on 
Kampuchea. A disclaimer has been 
issued as fast as the original remark 
was made. The South Block does not 
fnow what position to take on the 
Indochinese imbroglio. 

I he double began with the Cong- 
iess(I)’s c-oiiinutinoiit to icrngiusiug 
the new set-tip in Kampuchea in its 
eleition manifesto Why such a com¬ 
mitment was made will remain a 
mystery; unless, of course, one re¬ 
lates it to "the always coriect, anti- 
impemilist ptisitions" that Indira 
Gandhi has taken in intei national 
aflaits We are a little sceptical of 
Imlna Gandhi's intentions and find it 
difficult to relate her foreign police 
to these virtues. The Congicss(I) 
manifesto gimmick might well have 
been intended to neutralise a section 
of the Left Whatever lie the ic.ison 
for the commitment, it should not 
have been made m the fust instance. 

Wh.'t we aie witnessing now is the 
fall-out of the original mistakes 
After, the thomughlv unnecessary 
commitment Indira Gandhi's govern¬ 
ment would have done better to ic- 
engmse the Hen-; Samrm government 
immediately aftu coming to powei 
Then (he act could have been mter- 
pteted as lulfilmenl of an elect'on 
promise and forgotten. I or some 
strange reason which Indira Gandhi 
and/or the South Block alone would 
know, the lecognilion was delayed 
ini over si\ months When it finally 
came, it did not exar-tlv ivideai us 
to anvbodv The Vietnamese must 
have noted the hesitation and dclav. 
The Chinese must have noted the 
break of oui neutiality on Indochina. 
The Southeast Asian neighboms whom 
Indira Gandhi is cuirenth visiting 
must have looked upon it as a totally 
lncompiehensible move, if not 
worse The \meiicans who will ulti¬ 
mately mike the dollais available to 
this government must have been 
angrv. One is not certain if Indira 
Gandhi really wants that 

As if the mess over the recogni¬ 
tion issue weic not enough, now 


Indiid Gandhi has taken the position 
that the Pol Pot regime started all 
the tiouble 111 Kampuchea. The 
original icpoit was that she held the 
Chinese responsible foi the tumble. 
Now meicifully the External Affairs 
Ministry has clarified that she did 
not mean to blame the Chinese She 
had Pol Pot in mind. 

That is. hovvovoi, being naive Imlna 
Gandhi and the External Adairs Minis¬ 
try should know that a position of 
that kind is ie.dK a position which 
bet lays oui altitudes towaids the 
Sino-Viftname.se cold war Which 
Indian interest is seised by taking a 
position eithei foi or against China 
or Vietnam 1 The an>wer is none. Pol 
Pot was nobody's idea of an ideal 
leader of men The Chinese enthu¬ 
siasm for Pol Pot has undeistandably 
waned ovci time In any event to 
imagine that the issue in Indochina 
is to find the righl rulei for the 
Kampucheans mav be all right foi the 
Chinese and th.- Vielnnmcse - and 
even that 's doubtful but it is 
entnoly lutile and count! i-pinducliv- 
m terms of India's intcuests in the 
area 

Wc do not intend to make a verv 
legalistic argument Ncvcithelcss, if 
must be said that il is none of oui 
business and ccitainly no business ol 
Indira Gandhi’s government, to 
d’lcimine policies on the basis of 
ideal 01 not-so-idcal governments' 
The Chinese and the Vietnamese arc- 
practising in Indochina what we once 
described in these columns as the 
poticv of 'socialism bv one country' 
It is m thv best interests of this 
count i y to keep away fiom that 
imbroglio lor the simple reason that 
we cinnot do anything about it All 
that we can achieve is the avoidable 
impression that we are taking sides 
in a conflict between two Asian 
states. We can and should be warv 
of doing so. 

The Indochinese conflict is, we 
must remember, a typicjl illustration 
ol how histoiv weighs heavilv on 
the minds of even post-revolutionary 
leadeiships. Chinese foreign policy, 
like many other socialist states’ 
foreign policies, has not been the best 


example of international prole- 
lananism. Deng and his comrades 
even lejcct the notion oi a socialist 
camp It is, oi course, true that Indira 
Gandhi or our External Aflans Ministry 
die not inteiested in the existence oi 
non-existence oi the socialist camp. 
The point is that the one thousand 
yeais old history of the Sino-Viet- 
namese conflict is once again repeat¬ 
ing itself in Indochina and that too 
as a tragedy. Efforts must be made 
to bung that continuous tragedy to 
a close r.-thcr than take on a high 
and mighty attitude and pass judg¬ 
ments on who is tight and who is wrong 
in Kampuchea. The pedagogical lole 
docs not behove us any more than it 
end Deng Xiaoping Nothing that 
Indi.-a Gandhi has said cm foieign 
affair in recent months has been as 
harmful to Indian inteiests and as 
shortsighted as tins particulai lemaik 
on Kampuchea. 

Tin. i.iiscs Ihneloic t he inoic 
fundamental question. What position 
do we ically want to take 1 - 1 s-cr-t'ts 
Ch.na’ It does not look as .f we have 
m.idi - ip oui mind that the entire 
C Inna cxeicisc is futile HjU that 
been the case Indna Gandhi would 
not nave got issued the (undoubtedly 
clum-o) disclaimer as last as she did. 
It seems more IikUv that in the faci¬ 
al the Southeast Asian attitudes and 
concerns on Indochina we allowed 
oui selves to be loci on to the w rong 
path. If not, let u.s recognise that 
with our position on Kampuchea it 
is going to be ilillicul! to establish 
communication cither w-ith China or 
with the states of Southeast Asia In 
this context the Indian attitude to 
Afghanistan is not as ciueial as the 
po-ition on Kampuchea. In Kampu¬ 
chea we aie on the verge of being 
m-xed up with a thousand years of 
history One is not so sure if we 
should do that In any case Indua 
Gandhi must remember that normalisa¬ 
tion with China is not possible if we 
plan to get involved in Indochina. A 
-•tiict non-alignment is desirable. No¬ 
body would suggest that we have to 
take a position antagonistic to Viet¬ 
nam and to Heng Samrln. But it is 
equally true that we do not have to 
mb the Chinese on the wrong side 
either The best interests of India 
and Indochina demand such a policy. 
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REVIEW- 


Nostrums on Regional Development 

K R G Nair 

Patterns of Regional Development : A Comparative Study by Ajit 


Kumar Singh; Sterling Publishers, 

IT was the due economic backwardness 
ol the eastern distncts ol UP that neces¬ 
sitated official lecogmtion in 1959, loi 
the first time, ol the need lor a regio¬ 
nal dmiuisioii in planning and resul¬ 
ted also in deliheiale polies mcasur xs, 
though ml hoc in nature, to pull the 
lemon up the economic laddei Apt 
h'mriai Sumh has done well in putting 
togethci the mam studies that he ha- 
i online ti d ol the dillerent aspeits of 
Iht piolihtn ol development laced by 
tin economy ol the lcgiun iis-d-ii.s those 
l.ued la the ntliei legions, m particular 
a li lativelv nunc develol>ed region com- 
p.iong the western distnets of UP 
After piovulmg a vivid account of the 
physical and deinomaphie leatuies ol 
the two legions, tht‘ hook eumnnes the 
i\ti rit nl dispanties hi tween the two 
legions and the iiijnuei ol change in 
lliesi mei time The vaiialdes cem- 
snleied aie income originating, agncnl- 
t"ial piedncl'on, indiistii.il inodnetioi), 
nveihiads and lcidnsliial struetuie in 
temis ol output and ol occupational 
partem The hook thus contains a very 
food and de'ailed d -sc upturn ot the 
<■( niiiiiines oi the two in.ni.ns and am¬ 
ple indieates the neai-ahsence ol relu- 
litt rcmienuc development of the rasl- 
i m legion o\u time Tins dcscnption 
is e'ade moic me.unginulul since it is 
earned out also nl the district level 
within each ol the legions considered 
and also clue to the fact that the entne 
Much is made in the light o( the evisl- 
ing lnpothescs icgaiding icgional eco- 
i onne development 

Tt has howevei, to lie pointed out 
that the data presented in the hook 
eonld hive heen put to much better 
usi than has heen clone by the author. 
It is, of course, tine that much of 
legional analysis hi India and abroad 
these clavs turns out to be eithei the 
lonmilafion ol alistiact ivoiv-towei jewels- 
2 

nr cases ol high H looking foi themv 
But m the piesent hook the penduluni 
seems to swing hi an opposite direc¬ 
tion For one thing, influences are al¬ 
most invariahly drawn snnply on the 
basis of the signs of co-efficients of cor¬ 
relation. 1 Only at a few places are the 
statistical significances ’ of the magnf- 


New Delhi, 1981; pp tx+ htl, Ks. , 5. 

tildes examined Fm anothei, because 
ol the highly simplistic nature ol the 
analysis, attempts at police inferences 
and at explanation of regional differen¬ 
tials arc often ieduced to a meiu listing 
ol all possible causes and the meusuies 
to covcucome them without any cleat 
indication ol the oidei ol pnoiitic-i 
among these Fnrthei, because of the 
natiue ol the analysis attempted, mam 
interesting line's of engimv, which 
would possiblv have led to some mow 
meaningful pohev liileienees, have been 
lelt vvliollv untapped This is most ap- 
ji.nent in the analysis of icgional dif¬ 
ferentials m industry and in agriciil- 
tme, vvheie the usual simple decomposi¬ 
tion teehniimes cn a multiple legrc.vsion 
.unalv sts could (liave led to more ntcuii- 
mgful lesultS 

The leasomng adopted In the author 
■s also siihiect to question at a lew 
places One ol the common assumptions 
made* usually in legional analysis and 
made also In the anthoi is that meume 
originating in a region can he considci- 
ed indicative of the level of living of 
die people staving there No evidence 
is offeiecl in support of this assumption 
in this book, but regional studies in 
many conntiies mi hiding India have 
leccutlv tevealed the mans limitations 
ol such an assmuptim inanilv heeanse 
ol the openness ot the eeoiioniies of 
.small sub national ngions leading to 
iiiiei-regional Hows ot income 1 Seeond- 
lv, tlie aulhoi seems to give too much 
weight to the text ol the see'or tlieorv 
and in particular to huge mdustiies in 
the development of baekvvaid legions 
His undue conceiti with the absence 
ot a development onented change in 
the occupational pattern as shown b\ 
a movement in lavom of the pnmaiv 
sector in 1961-71 m contrast with the 
opposite movement in 1 011-61 is an 
overt manifestation of this But d vvt 
.uuilvse Chapter 1 with Table 412. 
giving sectorvvi.se changes in output per 
worker, the picture appears slightly dif¬ 
ferent. Actually non-agricultural output 
pci worker increased fastei in 1961-71 
than m 1951-61 This coupled w ifh the 
decline in output pei worker in the 
agricultural sector seems responsible for 


the seemingly ‘rctioginde’ change* in 
occupational pattern The same up- 
peal s tine ot die unhappiness about the 
lack ol development ol huge mdustiv 
in UP expiessed in the book. Actually 
n the hook itsell theie is enough evi¬ 
dence to prove that development of 
UP has to be based mine cm ugrieultme 
and small mdustiv than on huge indus¬ 
try. The hittei lesson fiom Bihai, vvlcre 
the dropping ot a lew large publi, 
sectoi mdustiul pio|t’( t>> without com- 
■uensiirate development in agnenlluie 
and small mdustiv has left Bih.u al 
most unchanged m its relative position 
m tenns of most indieatois of levels of 
hying, does not seem to have eon" 
home Thudlv, while the author stresses 
the toll of the development of hanking 
in agiieultmallv less developed regions, 
on page 214 he bemoans the fact that 
the co-eHieient of eon elation between 
the lanks in teims of agiieultural deve 
lopnienl and of hanking facilities is 
r.nlv + 0 5 and almost yjvs that there 
should be an , stension of banking fa**i- 
lities to the amieultuially developed 
regions 

The results of til, stndv would have 
heen very much limit* interesting if the 
Airthoi hail attempted coinpai isons with 
the icsnlts n( a laigei number of simi¬ 
lar studies The authm, instead of 
inentiomnc that little work has heen 
dine on estimating income onginating 
at the sub-slate level could have coin 
pned bis methoclologv with those of a 
nnmbei sof State S1.itistir.il Be:cans 
which In mg out such estimate' and 
even of private individuals like Bose' 
Similailv the works ol Bao, Bhalla and 
\laeh and Minims and V.ndv.inathan 
find no jilaee m tin aiialvsis of reunitin' 
ecriicultuial diflereiili.ds 4 Chie also 
looks in vain bn a comparison ol the 
icsnlts on mdustiv ill the book with 
those ol -M.igh and Pandit '■ Noi lmc 
the authm tned to white his icsnlts on 
the sector theorv with those of Cnpt.i 
and Knshnnnuuthi * 

Theie is also ennsidei.ilile room foi 
impiovoment of tlie manner m which 
the hook is picsented The title is mis¬ 
leading since it is not mentioned ih.it 
what is attempted is a stndv of lcgio- 
nal development of UP The Ixiok a 1 so 
has its usual sham of what si cm to be 
printer's devils, but some of these ap¬ 
pear too glaimg to lie merely these 
and in fact confuse the reader like the 
onp in Tahle 7 4 on page 115 where 
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the per workci value of output m Wr.st 
UP is .shown as lowci than that for 
Isas'I I'P Theie are also two not ice - 
ablo instances wheie iesult.s given sepa- 
i.itclv would hnvt made moit mteiest- 
KiU it admg il piesented logethci. One 
ol the.se is the lael that (hanges in oc¬ 
cupational pattern and changes in seetoi- 
wise pioductivits ale given in separate 
ehaptci.s and me even analy.sed with 
separate tools instead ol being togc- 
thei to thaw moie inteie.sfnig mleienees 
alnnit chances in mdiistiial .stmetme 
and eeonoiDK' development Ail even 
moie conspicuous instance ol this kind 
:.s the discussion on agnculturc which 
e, split into tlirei separate chapters—- 
chap'eis ft to ti The discussion eentics 
in the extent, the iiianiier ol chance 
and tin possible causes ol icgio'ial dis- 
pm Hies in agiiciiltural piod.ictmn 
Chapter ms gives an itlea ol the (han- 
ges In aiea flopping pattern \ leld anil 
output in the two legions Chaptci 
seven lists lac tins aflet tmg agi'eiiltuial 
piotlut tton into two — eonstiaiimig and 
activating luctois Institution,d f.utois 
■isciissed in the ehaptei do not include 
.and lelonn, which appeals as a topii 
iiridei discussion in the next eliapt. i 
cm agricii’tin.d devclopnicnt lirogiaiiinies 
u.ider the plans The same suipiismglv 
i; the late of teehnologie.il change 
which is discussed in Chapin eight 
and is not even listed as an activating 
factor in Chapti i seven l'mthei, a 
map of the legion should have been 
included in tin hook. 

Theie aie also ecilain portions o! 
the lxioh which badlv need consider¬ 
able updating. Foi instance, the 
author lists the data hiought out lw 
tilt- State Statistical Buicaus m state 
income foi the vear.s 1970-71 to 1971- 
7-7 Comparable CSO data a'e av.ul- 
■alile foi tin se veais now and the 
results on the basis of these more com- 
paiable data ’Imw divcrgerici ami not 
convergence in pei capita legional in¬ 
come SnnilaiK the unalvsis ot possi 
’■le i vplanatoiv fminis of iegieri.il dis¬ 
unities in imhisliial pioihiction is based 
- il a slinlv ol 19fl0-fil under the aigu- 
n.cnt that detailed data .lie available 
r.nlv for that scar One wmchis 
wlieMnr the results would itxii.,in the 
seme if one nnulvses r laS’i vc.n like 
1970 71 for which results aie now cer- 
Inmlv available It is also ccitain that 
Table 10 18 which gives data on 
hospitals, dispensanes', etc, foi lf)T-t 
and data for physicians, surgeons and 
dentists for 198] can be made moie 
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meaningful bv getting data about the 
lattei loi a much later year 

Notes 

! The <ulv exception to tins is the 
analysis on pages 101-105, vvlieie 
a mine sophisticated analysis i-> 
attempted 

2 Details in this icgaiil ate given in 
(a) Mih.ulovic K. “Regional Ds’vc- 
lopment liv]XTiences and 1’ios- 
peets m Eastern Kmop. . United 
Nations Reseaieh Ins’litute liu 
Sni ul Develojiment, Volume 4. 
1972 and (h) Maiumdar, G, "Inter- 
State Disparities in Imoinc and 
IsvpMiditme in India’. Journal ol 
hit ante tint! Wealth , \ohime 1 
No I. Oitobo- 1978 i»p 80-98 
; S It Ri.se "Income and Its Di.stri- 
lnit 'ini in Biliai”, I'irma K L 
Miiklitipadhvav, Calcutta, 1989 
l See (a) Ran, S K ‘Intel-Regional 
Mutations in Agrieiiltinill Growth, 
1952-58 In 1981-85 A Tentative 
Analysis in iclation to Agmultuie 
r.< annum arid Poltln ill Wrckh/ 
\n\ 8 No 27. Ink 8, 1971. pp 
1 588-1148 

fh) Rhalla. C. S and Magh, Y K, 
PeitoiniaiKx' ot Indian Agiiml’nic 
\ Disti ictvv ise Studs ’, Steiling, 
New Delhi. 1979, and 
(i) MitiIi.ls. R S and Vaidyanatlian, 
‘ Growth ol Ciop Output in 
India 1951-54 to 1958-81 An 
Aiialvsis of Component Elements’, 
]oinunl <>f I nil Ion So< niy of ,\gn- 
' ultiiinl Statistii s Vol 17, No 2 
Deiembei 198,5 pp 280-2.52 
5 See (a) Mac'li, 5 K “Regional As¬ 
pects ul Indian lndustilalisation’ , 
Bmihav Umveisitv 1‘iess, Rouihav. 
1972 ami 


(b) "Panditl M L. “Growth of In- 
dusti utl Incomes in the States". 
Indian Journal of dfegiaiuil ScieruX, 
Vol 8, No 2, 1974, pp 124-138. 

0 See (•») Gupta, K L, “Development 
Patterns An Inter-Regional 
Studv”. Quarteihi Journal of Eco¬ 
nomics Vol 85 No 4, November 
1971 jin 844-880, and 
> (l») Ki ishnanmrthv, I “The Inilus- 
tnal Distiilmlum ot the Working 
Foiee in India. 1901-1961, unpub¬ 
lished Ph 1> disst"tation, Umveisitv 
ol Dell,!. 1978 


Bayer India 

BAYER (INDIA) has- snffeied a shaip 
setback in its working results' for the 
half yeai ended June 1981 due to 
labour problems which interrupted 
pioduction for almost three months. 
Sales declined to R.s 18.59 crore ftom 
Rs 24.28 cioie of th<* first half ot 1980 
and gioss pi.if 1 1 amounted to Rs 97 
lakh against Rs 709 lakh Profit 
before tax was a ineie Rs 19 lakh 
sompaied t<> R-, 151 lakh, aftei pio- 
vciing Rs 71 lakh (Rs 52 lakhl for 
depreciation and Rs 5 lakh (Rs 6 lakhl 
for investment allowance icseive 
The companv lesumcd operations fiom 
end of Jiilv last and is graduallv 
ice.lining its m.uket position, but the 
management feels that (he 1981 earn¬ 
ing', will he fai below expectations. 
Wlule the companv is hopelnl ol ■' 
Ivetiei '.lies pcilornunce in the second 
ha’f "I the vim i, liieieased cost of 
piodui tion vvll keep on .scpiee/ing 
pro'll maigms 
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SPECIAL ARTICLF 


Estimation of Incremental Capital Output 

Ratios for Sixth Plan 

S Gupta 
R Mehta 
C Pant 
P Singh 

This noii' attempts to formulate ilie s)K’nfi< at ion of a model to estimate men mi at til capital 
output u.tios ( ) ami to estimate K’Oli for It different seders using nh\< nations frim HJoO-jl 


to W7H-S0 

C'M'ITU. output latlns havi Keen 

i derisively used in India’s economic' 

planning to estimate tin amount t) l 
investment needed to nelneve eeitain 

utes ol giosvth o! the eeoiioim The 
n latiouship between in\< slineiit and 111 - 
i iemcnl.il output has keen u.sed popu- 
lails in mans giowth models as a 
simplification of the conventional pio- 
diii'lion him lion, assuming capital to he 
the Imiiling lonshaint in tin giowth 

puiecvss Hut in actual use the piohlcm 
ol iiiiasiiieinent tomes ven iniieh n 
the wav Come ptualh, the capital stock 
-himid he ii lated to capat its latlim 
than output geneiatiun Mso whin 
capaeils is a hmetioii ol a umnhci of 
canailles ol i> 1m h capital stock is one 
ol the dctcimmnnts tlie unpoitant ipics- 
tmu is whethei \m will he measuring 
pjitial deiivative.s, ie, mammal pioducli- 
sils ot capital, whin otliei lactoi.s an: 
tomaming constant, 01 a total denva- 
tive 1’opulaih in giowth models the 
attempt is made to iclate changes in 
i ipital stock and changes in output 
without an\ leteieuce to cillici inputs 
thcichs assuming implicitly tlmt the 
other factors always maintain the opti¬ 
mum technical iclatums But even when 
capital output nitio i.s nieaMiied in this 
limited sense two veiy unpoitant dimen¬ 
sions an- to Ik? taken eaie ol ( 1 ) The 
gestation lag between the beginning of 
the investments in a sectoi and the time 
when the capacity is reads foi pioduc- 
tion This gestation vanes veiy much 
from sector to sectoi, sometimes being 
as high as 7 to 8 veais. Indeed it the 
gestation lag is iguoied and the incre¬ 
mental capital output ratio is estimated 
In the conventional method (with 7ero 
gestation lag) then the estimated I COR 
will always show nn upwaid Inos and 
tho bias will inciea.se with the mricaso 
in the lute of growth of income ol that 
sector. 1 (ii) Secondly, the valuation of 


the capital stock ami the output 

geueidted thcichoiii aie also veiy 
anpmtaut II the pine mdes ol capital 
goods, 01 to he mine piinse, the com¬ 
posite ol ((instruction and i apitul 

goods, is highei than the juice miles 
ol the cmicsp. tiding outputs then m 
e,irs updating ol the base the Csli 
mated ICOR will meie.ise m its value 
Besides, in am econoun wlieie a laig' 
put ot the capital investment is mail" 
in sectms maiuh on wellaie consideia 
Imm, wluie eithei a low admimsteieii 
jniei is ehaiged m the output is hugely 
lice, the nicienieutul i apital output 
lalio would tuml to he higher than one 
based pinely cm technical eonsideia- 
tions Thus, the meiement,il capital 
output latio that is estimated nimeii- 
tionalh lioni oh.seivahlr senes should 
not lie taken as an mill \ ol lajutal 
piialuc tivits jmiels iiuiouihtmualh 
In this note we In to estimate the 
mi loincntal capital outjml ratios, hi nee 
wntten its ICOR tin loin teen ihlteienl 
sec tins using ohseivdtions Imm 1950- 
ol to 1079-80, mem pointing lolcvnnt 
gestation'lags in a iiiiiiiIh ut sidm.s 
it i- possible that the whole capital 
investment made dm mg the fivt seats 
ol the plan mn\ not have am eilect 
on the changes in output timing th it 
pei mei The capital esiieiuhtuie made 
during that peiinil mas he devoted to 
tin ci nation of eapaeits hew mil tl a 1 
pmiod and timeline the lneinnienta! 
capital output latio cimceptualls scnultl 
inn: to admits Smulaih, the concept 
(ot ICOR) gels less economic signi- 
lieanee .is the sectoi hc'eomes more and 
more heteiogenous This is piecisolv 
the leason whv the aggiegate mcie- 
m< nt.il capital output iuti<> estimated 
mi a consent uniat basis, might change 
because the snelm compositions have 
changed cu because the rate ol giosvth 
ot the economy have changed. 


I’ssi I Ml III S1I.M M ( ' Sl’l i si OlMCUl 

R.vncis 

In the past planning htci.ituu, the 
ICOR l, eompiilcd, on the cimvenunnat 
method hs taking the idtio ot glass 
domestic < apital Imination to change 
m gic-s ilmneshe pioduct dining ild- 
h u nl iilan pounds In some contem- 
jioiais studies the gloss dimu slu pn 
duel is taken at laetoi cost and capit il 
I oi in it hi. is taken at maiket limes 
llieielon, one should he carotid in 
iniupai mg the diHeient estimates oi 
ICOR, timputed l>y ddfeient methods. 

Tin cims'eutimially estimated ICOR 
assmin s that the total output genciatcd 
dm mg the plan jiciioil is solely due lo 
the total iiiu stiiicnt made dining that 
pei mil, i e it is nidi pendent ol invest¬ 
ment made holme the eonsideied plan 
pei mil s 

When ICOR, estimated In this 
nn I hod i - used as a jiaiameti i loi pm- 
loi Img the investment need- tin Inline 
sea's it, as a lesult, would igiioii tin 
impacts ol ans changes in tin comjio 
silion ol sectoi.il invi slments and then 
|)io|Xn hnn lietweeu ongoing and new 
pmucts, the seetmal output pinpoitiun 
and liki Is utilisation ol capital stock 
m liitme Table 1 piesents estimated 
ICORs hs the above conventional 
method, plan-wise including the Sistli 
l’lan. Two sets ol estimates ao givin, 
one at 1970-71 pncis and 'he othei at 
1979-80 piles Column -I jnesents 
ICORs sshi u Cl)|' is c ale ol.iti d at 
l.utm cost and gross <apit.il Ruination 
at maiket jniee (1970-71 prices) This 
is a specific at ion emu Rot this is 
given as a leteimee jioint to compare 
with ICORs calculated communis m 
some ismlt mpoiais wiitings on the suh- 
|ei I.-’ The T.ihli shows that the aggic- 
gati ICOR is always highei in colunm 
■1 as against column 8 and theicbs 
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Taiuje 1: Estimates or IOOB by Conventional Method — Plawwjse 




1970-71 

Prices 

1979-80 Prices 

Plan 

Penod 

GDP at 
Market Price 

GDP at 
Facior Cost 

GDP at 
Market Price 

1 

2 

and GCF at 
Market Price 

3 

and GCF at 
Market Price 
4 

and GCF at 
Market Puce 
5 

Fust 

19SI- r >2 to 

3 21 

3 74 

3.53 

Plan 

Second 

1 y*>5-56 

1956-77 to 

4.13 

4,29 

4.55 

Plan 

Third 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 to 

5 42 

7 45 

5 97 

Plan 

Annua) 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 to 

4 85 

5.02 

5.35 

Plan 

Fouith 

1968- 79 

1969- 70 to 

5.68 

6 34 

6.26 

Plar 

1 ifih 

1973- 79 

1974- 75 to 

3.82 

4 27 

4.21 

Plan 

Sixth 

Plan 

(F.stimatcd 1 

1978-79 
1980-81 to 
1984-85 



4 2 

GCF - Gioss 

Domestic Capital 

Formation. 




Tviiij 2 Em im vies 01 K’OH ux Oinumkinu, Mciiioii— l'r.w Si.i.uiij) 
Sif ions \mi Dirmirsi I’i vn ( 01 ) 1 ' m Fv< ioh Cost ami (.Cl 1 ' u Mmiu'i 
Pun hs. 19711-80 Pan rs) 


Tianspoil 





\gi iciil- 

Manufac- 

Flertri- 

Storage 

Plan 


Pci iotl 

tine and turing and Cons- 

cify. Gas 

and 




Allied 

Mining tmclion and Watei 

Comm un 




Seivices 


Supply 

cations 

1 


2 

3 

1 r> 

(i 

IT 

1 

First 


1951-52 

2.48 

5 52 3 39 

17 46 

10 53 

Plan 


to 







19)5-56 





Second 


1956-57 

2 51 

7 49 I 97 

11 26 

12.39 

Plan 


to 







1960-61 





Thud 


1961-62 

v eiy ° 

6 67 2.24 

19.59 

13 10 

Plan 


to 

high 






1965-66 





Annual 


19hh-67 

1.96 

29 76 1 6 3 

14.73 

11 12 

Plan 


to 







1968-69 





I our ih 


1969-70 

3.63 

il l(> yen 

24 45 

12 9} 

Plan 


to 


lie’ll 





1973-74 





Fifth 


J 974 75 

3 35 

8 7 3 1.50 

18 33 

7.55 

Plan 


to 







1978 79 





Sixth 


]980-81 

4 75 

6 91 [27 

34 3*t 

11 10** 

Plan 


to 





(Estimated! 


1984-85 





* However, 

calculated 

between 1961-S2 to 1964-67 it 

comes to 2.32. 

*• Excluding 

storage 





pointing out 

the 

inheient upward Inis 

Table 2 slums that the sectoial ICORs 

m many ol 

the 

i ontemporary 

estimates 

ol tin Sixth Plan 

in dgiKultnie. 111 

Furthemioie, 

it 

shows that 

it leached 

eneigy and m tianspoif 

sec tins aie 

a peak during the Fourth 

Plan and 

miidi highei than 

m the 

Fifth Plan 

then expei ii’iiccil 

a decline m the Fifth 

Only Im two sectors, nianiil actming 

Plan In the 

Sixth Plan howevei. it is 

and eimstiuctiim. 

the sectoial ICORs, 

estimated to 

1 IM' 

1 again using the con- 

m the Sixth Plan 

have been assumed 

volitional ini 

thud 

Thus although 111 the 

In he lowei than 111 the 

Fifth Plan 

Tabic it is | 

placed at 4 2, which is tlu 

They ate mainly because ol 

the special 

same as in 

th<. 

Filth Plan 

collected 

piogiaumie content 

ol the 

Sixth Plan 

lor (lie very 

low base (i e, the 

depri ssed 

’ investment outlay 

ConstiuclHin in the 

ve,ii of 1979-80) tbt aggiegated ICOR 

Sixth Plan has a 

huge weightage in 


<il tin Sivth Plan woilcs out to nejilv lln- ratal scctui with a heavy emphas s 
-1.7 When we stuck each sectoi sepa- on two iriajoi progiainmes. 1RDP and 
lately, this point becomes evident. MiFP In tlie inanulactunng sector a 


vary high weightage is given to the 
small and medium scale unorganised 
part mainly for (he purpose of generat¬ 
ing compaiatively higher employment. 

The comparatively higher ICOR for 
agiicultnrc may be partly explained by 
moie intensive cultivation methods, tor 
energy by more expensive eneigy mix, 
and im tiansport bv a highei drive 
loi liiodeimsation, computerisation and 
electrification All these. directly or 
indirectly, aie lelated to eneigy 
shortage and higher energy casts On 
the othei hand, the declining tipnd in 
the aggregate lncienieutal capital otd- 
))ut latio f i oin Fouith Plan to the 
I'ii ill Plan can he explained laigek hv 
(i) a leduction in all the ina|or sec- 
toial ICORs (sic Table 2) and (ii) the 
piuiiil.ige sluie in total investment/ 
onlpiit ol sectois with compaiatively 
lowei ICOlls mcicasimr mostk in tlu; 
lalei jilan. The sectoial ICORs went 
(leu n maiiik because (il the piopoition 
ol investment on ongoing piojeels to 
lol.il (\\bul> has logically a lowei ICOR) 
me leased ovei lime anil (u) the utilisa¬ 
tion tales also did improved (lining the 
Filth Plan Hot any iiih1<‘i utilisation ol 
(aparity in a seetoi should not be 
lecMuled puick to rctliet mellici“iie\ 
in piodiii lion m Ibal secloi In maiiv 
ni.slam e* it might tiayi a maeio ex 
pi.uiation It max In due ■ <> ti(ill-poll 
bottlenecks, eneigy shoilages, iMiutixe 
delay and cost escalation due to lad 
ol timely supp'y ol basic uitc’i. u duile 
inputs Taking all tlie,e into ion-,: leia- 
t ion mu should not trv to lead much 
loin mat in ICORs in tin i, itilii- 
leinpoial ol inleiseetoi.il eomjiaiis,m.s 

I-uither. we would like to point out 
.mothot impnitaiil feature explaining 
the movement of capital output talios 
in India. Because the prices of the 
capital goods sectors in India are 
closer to competitive intern ittonal 
puces, they move fastei. in general, 
comp.ncd to the GDP clellator ol the 
country The GDP delluloi comprises 
of many prices administtueu purely on 
yyeltaic consideiations and largely in- 
sidatccl uom the vencral inthiuon 
iju*. As a result, eveiy updating of 
capital output ratios have given an 
artificial sense of increasing their 
\ lue lastly, the capital output ta¬ 
ros of eountiicx with a large volume 
of investments incurred on welfare 
consideiations should not be compar¬ 
ed pn sc with capital output ratios 
of those countries where they are 
mainly governed b\ the consideration 
of new capacity generation on a com¬ 
petitive basis. 

The Monsa, Svecii ications 

The incremental capital output 
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' 

" ■■ -~-1- ! ---- 

Industry 

♦ 

Lag 

Regression "‘T-Statistics 

Coefficient of b 

b 

1 

Agriculture 

1 

0.21 

1.72 

2 

Forestry 

4 

0.29 

2.25 

3 

Fishing 

2 

0.66 

5.14 

4 

Mining and Quarrying 

4 

3.49 

1.70 

5 

Manufacturing 

3 

3.35 

3.14 

6 

■ Construction 

3 

0.12 

1.41 

7 

Electricity, Gas and Water Supply 

6 

14.50 

8.83 

8 

Railways 

3 

1.02 

0.56 

9 

Transport of other means & Storage 

2 

6.47 

5.73 

10 

Communications 

3 

4.45 

8.66 

11 

Trade, etc, 

2 

2.14 

3.63 

12 

Banking and Insurance 

2 

0.14 

3.49 

13 

Real Estate, etc 

2 

12.31 

3.21 

n 

Public Administration, Defence 
and other services 

1 

2.76 

4.68 


Syftiboh Used : 

GCF(t) = Gross Domestic Capital Formation in year t in Rs crores at 
market prices. 

V (f) = Gross value added in year t in Rs crores at Factor Cost. 


stallatioh. Thus in'any period, the 
total extension investment in a sector 
will be composed of some ongoing 
investment initiated in the past rang¬ 
ing from -I to (—L 4- 1) year and 
the first year disbursement of the 
new activity wheie the decision is 
made today. Output in the year it 
will be the result of all investments 
made in projects which are completed 
now. 

But the econometric estimation of 
this model has its difficulties as sec¬ 
toral investment (net) and replace¬ 
ment investments aie available in 
aggregate without giving a breakdown 
h-twecn new and ongoing ones. 
Hence the estimates of ‘investment 
lags’ and ICORs are done under cer¬ 
tain heroic assumption regarding the 
intertemporal disbursement of invest- 



Table 4 ICOR: 

Used in Plan 

Model (1979-80 Prices) 




Used 

ICOR 1980-85 
(Without lag 


Industiy 

Lag 

in Plan 
Model* 

structure adiusted 
for market, 
prices) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Agncultuffe 

1 

3 6093 

3.7102 

2 

Forestry and logging 

4 

0 9652 

1.0772 

3 

Fishing 

2 

8 8324 

1.7334 

4 

Mining and Quairying 

•1 

4.8220 

4.6fifi4 

5 

Manufacturing 

3 

4 2921 

5.1602 

6 

Const ruction 

3 

0.2046 

0.9338 

7 

F.lcctricitv. gas and water supply 6 

25.9969 

25.3028 

8 

Railways 

3 

6.1566 

8.2887 

9 

Othei transport 

2 

8 2730 

8.1458 

10 

Communication 

3 

6.4119 

8.1604 

11 

Trade, etc 

s 

1.1992 

1.0702 

12 

Ranking and iiiMitancc 

2 

0.0482 

0.1976 

13 

Real Estate, etc 

1 

5 4600 

13 1250 

14 

Other scei vices 
Aggregate 

1 

1.3009 

1.3282 

4.1772 


* GDP i- valued at laetoi cost and capital ioiinutmn at inaikct prices 


rrent outlays. 

I.et 

Tl, = Extension Investment . 
Outlay in a sector in 
period t. , 

J. ( S, | ) — Disbursed investment 

outlay m year t of an 
investment activity start¬ 
ed in (t-l)th year. 

1 = 0 , 1 , (L — 1 ), 
t = 1.2, ., T 

Oft) = Sectoral output in period 
r, and 

I. = Investment lag in a sector 
"I hen for 1=1,2, , T, 

Tit ~ It (S|-L I |1 + It CS| -L+ 2 ) 

+ - + Jt(S t _ LM .) ... (1) 
AO(t)--=0 (t) — 0(1—1)... (2) 
and A O(t) ~P { 1,_, (S,_ L ) 1- T t _ 2 
. v I t _, (S,.. L ) } 
(3) 


ratio may be estimated by different 
techniques. As mentioned earlier, 
the most common ri ocedure is to take 
the ratio of change in capital stock 
for investment) to change in output. 
A rat>o of the change in capital stock 
to change in output may not give the 
estimate of appropriate average gesta¬ 
tion lag required fot a particular sec¬ 
tor. In case the lag distribution 
structure is not taken, the value of 
estimated 1C0R will generally be 
higher than actual. 

In fact the output generated from 
any project/scheme takes time and 
investment is spread over time from 
the initiation of the project to its 
actual completion. Furthermore, the 
investment distribution profile over 
time and” the total period of gestation 
will chaifge from activity to activity. 
T-he,Relationship can be 


presented either in the form of output 
as a function of a senes of invest¬ 
ment made in the past or the aggre¬ 
gate investment m any peiiod com¬ 
prising of investments of individual 
pi ojects/programmes at different time 
phases, contributing to a stream of 
future income when each project 
reaches completion. 

In this note we have formulated 
the specification of a model to esti¬ 
mate th' incremental capital output 
ratios, taking into account the points 
discussed above. 

. DtSTRistutD Lag Model 

In this specification, it is assumed 
that each sector has an investment to 
output gestation lag of L year. 5 * Fur¬ 
thermore, it is assumed that invest¬ 
ment is spread over the gestation 
period by a given phasing according 


Fquation (3) could be used foi the 
estimation of jS which is nearest 
to the concept oi inverse of incre¬ 
mental capital output ratio. The value 
of gestation lag L can be chosen by 
iteration wheie the equation will give 
the best fit. In practice, the statistics 
of J t-R < S,_, ) for any value 
of k or 1, is not available, but one 
can get a long time-series of TI ( 
The equation (3) representing in¬ 
cremental output for the yeais ft + 1) 
to ft + L) can be written as 

AO(H-l) - /?{ I t (S t _ lll )-| 

I.-t(S|_I.H 1) + ■ • • 

+ It—L . j) } 
A0(t-(-2) - P { Im (S t _ L , 2 )+ 
I,(S.- L+2 ) + - - - 

+ It-t+2^l-Lt2) } 
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" + ^«4L—2.(®t—L+L ) + • ■ ■'] 

+ )(— I.+I (S»—L-l L ) } ... (4) .justmcnt provision. book depreciation etc; ' •_' 


Adding /\o (t + 1), such that 

1 = 1, 2, , L, we Have from (4) 

{ AO (t 4 1) + ... -I-A O (t ( L) } 

-- { MSt-L-i 0 ( ln-i(Si _ L h i) !• 

... 4- It— L M (St_L-t l) + 

I.., (S,_ 1J2 ) 4 I,<S,_,., 2 ) !- 
... 4 It— 1 . 1-2 ( 8 , _t,, 2 ) 

f Ihl— i (St) 4- 1 1 -f i .—2 (S|) 4 
• • I, (S.) } P (5) 

Now if we assume that the total in¬ 
vestment made in any project is 
distributed equally over its gestation 
period, that is, 

I. (S t ) =>Ih,(S,)- .. 1,. 1 - 2 ( 8 .) 

■ — I|-ii— l (S?) ( 6 ) 

for different values of t, the system 
represented by equation (5) can be 
rewritten as 

{ AO(t4-l) 4 1 AO(H L)} 

~ P {L I, (S,_ LI ,) + L I, 

(S,. L 2 >-t . . I- L US,) } 
or { 0(t \ L) — O(t) J PL Ti, 

J using eqn (1) and (2)] 

or 

Ti. = = 

P~' [{0(t; L)-0(t)}/L J 
■ ■ (7) 

Equation (7) can now ho estim tied 
ccononictrically b> assuming ditle'ent 
values of gestation lag (1.) The estimat¬ 
ed i will he the ICOR ol the ies- 
pective sector. 

VaRIIVC PAKAMtriR Modci 

In tins speeificaliim, we relax the 
assumption of 'stable' ICOR o"ei time. 
If p*( t) is ICOR at time t. tie n 
billowing the same jigument as in the 
last model, the equation (8) can be 
written as 

TI, - 0*(t) [ { 0(1 | L) — 0(0} ] 
.. ( 8 ) 

Theie are several rationales* of us- 


Since it is not feasible to estimate 
equation (8), therefore we assume that 
ICOR, p*(t) vanes bncarlj with time 
t; e.g. 

P* (t) - Pi 4- P,t ... (9) 

Substituting (9) in (8), we have the 
final regression form as 

TI, - P, [ { O (t fL) — O(t) }.’L J 

1 ft[t{0(t4- L) — 0(t) >/lJ 

.. 10 ) 

One can easily check that distribut¬ 
ed lag model is a special case of this 
mode 1 . If in equation tlO), the co-effi¬ 
cient (i , is significantly not different 
from zeio. then equation (10) ieduces 
to (7). 

Of the alternative specifications, the 
first 'distributed' lag model has been 
adopted in the piesent Sixth Plan ex¬ 
ercise. This selection was done mainly 
on the basis of goodness of fit of ic- 
gresBior. exeicise. The second specifica¬ 
tion, to some extent, tells the behavi¬ 
our of ICORs over time. 

Tiir Data 

It is clear, from the above discus¬ 
sion, that the estimate of ICOR will 
require time-series observation; on in¬ 
vestment and change in output Eco¬ 
nomic theory suggests that incremen¬ 
tal output capacity depends on n-t 
investment (gross investment - capital 
consumption) outlay. The Cctial Stati¬ 
stical Organisation publishes every 
veai for fourteen paiticular set tors an¬ 
nual observations on 

(0 Gross value added at factor 
cost of constant prices: 

(li) Net 'alue added at factoi cost 
at constant prices; and 
Oil) Gross domestic capital forma¬ 
tion (inuiket prices) at constant 
prices. 

The observations on these vanuives 
are computed by CSO collecting detail¬ 
ed information using appropriate tech¬ 
niques. In cosg of gross value added, 
fifst the figures at current prices tqr a 
particular year are computed by either 
of the following .three approaches 
(i) production approach, (n) income 
approach and (in) expenditure appioach. 
The constant price estimates are prc- 


The gross capita] formation at sec¬ 
tor level is computed initially at car-" 
rent prices by expenditure and/or com¬ 
modity flow approach. The gross capi- 1 
tal formation includes expenditure on 
construction and machinery equipment, 
changes in stock etc. This current price 
scries is converted to constant prices 
using suitable deflator. One should note 
here that capital formation figures are 
at market prices, i e, it includes taxes, 
transportation cost, etc. 

The estimates of gross value added 
and gross capital formation arrived at 
by different appropriate methods em- 
-- ployed by CSO can be considered de¬ 
pendable. Bur the estimates of con¬ 
sumption of capital (or not value added 
or net capital formation)' suffer from 
various limitations. Only in two sectors, 
i e. agricultuie and ownership of dwel¬ 
ling, the wealth estimates have been 
used to compute consumption of capi¬ 
tal. For the test of the scctois, only 
lough noims have been used to osti 
mate it. For example, consumption of 
capital is assumed as fa) identical to 
depreciation niovisions yade. (b) a fix¬ 
ed proportion of total output m value 
added of that scct.u. and (c) actual 
expcndttuic made on icnewil diid ic- 
placement 

The information on gio.s value add¬ 
ed at factor end at constant puces of 
1970 71, net value added at factoi 
cost at constant prices ot 1970-71. 
gross capital formation at maikcr pri¬ 
ces at 1970-71 pric.'s have been collect¬ 
ed from diffcient issues of ‘White 
Pap<i ’. The obseivntions are colluded 
for these v.uiablcs lor the last h) 
years, i e, ftom 19>o_ 1 1 to 1979-80. The 
time series figures on gross v due add¬ 
ed, net value added, glass capital for 
mation are then converted to constant 
prices of vear 1979-80 by using '-mtable 
deflators. The senes of camtal con¬ 
sumption is arrived at bv subtiacting 
the net value added from correspond¬ 
ing gross value added observation. 
Finally, the observation on net capital 
formation is computed bv subtracting 
the value of consumption ol capital 
from gross capital formation. 

Since capital consumption figures 
do not represent real capital loss, i e, 
cost of wear and tear, maintenance, 
etc, over time, the consumption of 
capital figures provided by ‘White 
l’apet’ may not he appropriate in the 


ing the varying parameter models. It is pared after deflating the current price estimation of ICOR. Most of the , 


becoming clear that to assume that estimates using suitable deflator. Net figur-s on consumption of capital will 

the capital output relationships arc value added is arrived at after deduc- be biased toward higher side. Since the 

stdble over time in many sector, is non consumption of capital (deprecia- JCOR estimated on the basis of net 

not only heroic and not always sup. tion) from gioss value added of the capital formation en<J gros$ ytluQ af)d< 




v >*■ ?: 1 1',” 1 r ^' •. * 

tibtbe re^Hsth; 0 e, downward 
b/ttsed), two sets of estimates have 
been computed separately using gross 
capital formation as well as net capi¬ 
tal formation. 

The Results 

The various combinations of func¬ 
tional forms with different gestation 
lags, with and without stable regression 
co-efficients tor each sector were tried. 
The estimated regression equations of 
a specification of investment given by 
equation (7), worked out using gross 
capital foi mation as function of gross 
value added at 1970-71 prices with 
appropriate gestation lags me given in 
Table 3. For aguculture sector an ap¬ 
propriate variable was used to adjust 
the effect of fluctuations due io weather 
etc. The i egression fit is not lnsigmfi- 
^ cant for most of the sectors, viz .. agri¬ 
culture. forestry, hshing, manufacturing, 
mining and quarrying, electricity, etc, 
other transports, communication, trade, 
etc, banking and insurance, real estates, 
etc and public administration, etc. 

However, because sectoral gross 
value added at maiket price are not 
available, the tegrevaon in the model 
uses investment senes at maiket prices 
and the sectoral value added at fatten 
cost. This would render an upward bias 
in the estimated ICORs. Ad mu cor¬ 
rections have been made by pro-rata 
distribution of indirect taxes net of 


IT is good that some of the top names 
in the country in the fields of econo¬ 
mics, statistics and planning are so 
deeply involved in a prolonged and 
very vigorous debate on the vital sub¬ 
ject of poverty and undernutrition in 
the country. In their lumerous thrusts 
and counter-thiusts, they have raised 
issues which cover a wide range of 
disciplines. Paradoxically, however, in 
so intensively dealing with the prob¬ 
lem m many of its inter-disciplinary 
dimensions, there has been a tenden¬ 
cy to ’Take a rather restricted view 
"of data obtained from some of the 
concerned disciplines. Worse still, the 
debate has tended to overlook alto¬ 
gether some other critical dimensions, 
perhaps became of the ' inability to 
the critical Issues far; 


subsidies, to arrive at sectoral gross 
value added' at market price and accord¬ 
ingly ICORs have been adjusted. For 
the Sixth Plan exercise an average 
of ICORs estimated over last few years 
have adopted, with initialisation for the 
base year. In Table 4 these average 
ICORs adjusted for replacement invest¬ 
ment in separate sectors (in the plan) 
have been presented. In few cases, they 
have been further adjusted based on 
a priori information, mainly from pro¬ 
ject reports. Furthermore, a minor 
adjustment in few sectors weie needed 
for a change in sectoial classification 
from ‘National Income’ to ‘Input- 
output’ sectors. 

Notes 

1 The latio between ICORs, without 
and with lags can be shown to be 
equal to (1 \ i) L , where r repre¬ 
sents late oi glowtb ot output and 
L represents gestation lag. 

2 Vijav L Kelkin, “India and World 
Economy, Search foi Sell-Reliance” 
Economic and Political Weekly. 
Annual Niunber, February 1980 

3 The value of L will vary from 
sector to s< ctor. 

4 For various rationales of varying 
parameter model, sec Annals of 
Economic and Social Measure¬ 
ment, October 1973. National Ru- 
leau of Economic Research 

'i For details, see “National Ac¬ 
counts Statistics- Sources jnd 
Methods", Central Statistical Or¬ 
ganisation, Government of India. 
April 1980. 


volvcd. As such the symbols that 
hate been used to describe the icality 
have been derived on the basis of 
assumptions which suffer from serious 
limitations. Unfortunately, the zeal 
to play mathematical games with these 
symbols has become so stiong that the 
symbols have been used to signify far 
more than their symbolic character. 
They have often taken the place of 
the reality and the reality is projected 
in terms of the image that emerges 
through the cracked lenses of distorted 
symbols: ‘the medium thus becomes 
the message’, with all its far reaching 
imp'ications for the objects which are 
the ‘targets’. 

The picture that emerges from this 
intense involvement of the scholars is 
'frightening. Frightening not simply 


because the problem is of such over¬ 
whelming dimensions, but because 
those who are concerned with draw¬ 
ing this pictuie could so effectively 
clothe it in an aura of scientific com¬ 
petence, while hiking such a narrow 
view of a life and death problem like 
poverty and hunger among the masses 
of people of the country What emer¬ 
ges is chillingly mechanistic, asceptic, 
impersonal and alool. Whai is even 
more agonising is that it cannot be 
dismissed merely as a sterile academic 
eveicise. 

One is reminded of a similar ‘exer¬ 
cise’ by scholars like Lewis [1] Moym- 
han [2] and Giazer [31, who forcefully 
propounded the theory (which receiv¬ 
ed wide acclaim from certain circles) 
that there is poverty in the United 
States, not because there is anything 
basicaily wrong with the socio-politi¬ 
cal sy.tem of that country, but be¬ 
cause the poor are victims of the very 
cultme in which they grow up: “it is 
the cultuie of poverty which is res¬ 
ponsible for persistence of poverty in 
the United States and, therefore, the 
foimer President Johnson’s drive to 
temove poverty is utterly misplaced.” 
In the course of the current debate on 
poverty -nd hunger, one can hear 
deafeningly loud whispers to the 
effect "No, all of them are not poor 
or hungry. As a nutritional pheno¬ 
menon, many have much more efficient 
tnetaboiic systems so that they man¬ 
age wc'l even whin they consume 
fewer calorics.” This gives scientific 
respectability to the clamour of some 
politicians who say "Where is pover¬ 
ty in India? I move around the vil¬ 
lages all ovei the country. I do not 
see that much of poverty. People 
look better fed and better clad. Some 
academics seem to have developed a 
vested interest in giving an exaggerat¬ 
ed account of poverty in India." 

The most outstanding flaw in the 
debate on poverty and hunger is that 
the scholars have not adequately rea¬ 
lised that there is an enormously wide 
range of categories between those 
who just somehow manage to satisfy 
their physiological need in the form 
of hunger and those who die of 
starvation or of starvation related 

diseases. When a human being is 

unable to satisfy his hunger, apart 
from this being a problem having 
considerable social, cultural, economic 
and political implications, it also be¬ 
comes a staik biological problem of 

survival. When he finds himself 

worsted in the stmggle for existence, 
the human biological being ‘fights' 
back to survive in an effort to stop 
the downward slide and also to regain 
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ItE: UECREJt OV MUNCEH SATIS fjUCTTOK 


Villages 

ftilly 

Satisfied 

Not for 

1 Month 
or 1-ess 

Not for 
l to 3 
Months 

Not Tor 

3 to 6 
Months 

Not lor 
More than 

6 Months 

Irregular 

Total 

Andanga (24-Parg) 

41.0(16) 

7 

.7(3) 

33 3 (13) 

15.4(6) 

0 0(0) 

2.6(1) 

100.0(39) 

Bajaguli (Nadia) 

38.8(31) 

6 

3 (5) 

28 8 (23) 

17.5 (14) 

2 5 (2/ 

6.3(5) 

100.0(80) 

C'mannam (Palghat) 

39.2 (20) 

0 

0(0) 

0.0 (0/ 

39.2 (20) 

21.6(11) 

0.0(0) 

100.0(51) 

J'hally (Bangalore) 

67.5(54) 

0 

0(0) 

3 8 (3) 

20.0 (16) 

5.0(4) 

3 R 13) 

100.0(80) 

Kachhona (Hardoi) ! 

55.1 OR) 

1 

5(1) 

2.9 (2) 

34 R (24) 

1 5(1) 

4 4(3) 

100.0(69) 

F’kode (Palghat) 

13.8(8) 

0 

0(0) 

0 0 (0) 

70 7(41) 

13 8(8) 

1.7 (D 

100 0 (58) 

P’badi (Trichy) 

29.9(29) 

0 

0(0/ 

7.2(7) 

56.7(55) 

6.2(6) 

0 0(0) 

100.0(97) 

Rupal (Sabark) 

Rohat (Pah) 

77.7(45) 

1 

7(1) 

I3.R(8) 

6.9(4) 

0.0(0) 

0 0(0) 

100.0(58) 

75 Of54) 

0 

0(0) 

i 4(1) 

1 1 . J (R) 

4 2 (3) 

8.3 (6) 

100.0(72) 

Rohata (Meerut) 

70 I (69) 

0 

0(0) 

8 1 (7) 

13 8(12) 

0 0(0) 

8 1 (7) 

100.0(87) 

Yelwai (Mysore) 

25 0(14) 

1 

8(1/ 

17 9(10) 

44 6 (25) 

3 6(2) 

7.1 (4) 

100.0(56) 

Kalur (Mysore/ 

11.8(2) 

0 . 

,0(0) 

23.5(4) 

58 8(10) 

5 9(1) 

0.0(0) 

100 0 (17) 

Arnavuli (Meerut/ 

47 4 (18) 


6(1) 

JO 5(4) 

34 2 (13) 

2 6(1) 

2.6(1) 

100.0(38) 

Bilaxpur (Kama!) 

72 2(13) 

0 

0(0) 

11 1 (2) 

16.7(3/ 

0 0(0) 

0.0(0) 

100.0(18) 

D’Duttapara (Nadia) 

77 8(42) 

5 

6(3) 

5 6(3) 

5 6(3) 

1 9(1) 

3.7(2) 

100.0(54) 

Gambhoi (Sabark) 

71 4(10) 

0 

.0(0) 

14.3 (2) 

14 3 (2) 

0 0(0) 

0 0(0) 

100.0 (14) 

Kapur (24-Parg) 

59 5 (25) 

0 

0(0) 

19.1 (8/ 

II 9(5) 

4.8 12) 

4 8(2) 

100.0(42) 

Rampura (Pali) 

66.7(14) 

0 

0 (0) 

9 5 (2) 

14.3 (3) 

9 5(2) 

0 0(0) 

100 0(21) 

Sunni (Hardoi/ 

6! I (22) 

0 

0 (0) 

0 0(0) 

27 « (10) 

0 0(0) 

J1 1 (4) 

100.0(36) 

Total 

52 3 (516) 

1 

5(15) 

10 0 (99/ 

27 8 (274) 

4 5 (44) 

4 0 (39) 

100 0 (987) 


Note : Figures within brackets denote frequencies 


the lost ground. Therefore, in terms of 
biological survival, apart from the two 
categories consisting of those who 
are able to regain the lost ground and 
those who continue to slide down 
right upto the point of death due 
to hunger, there are numerous indivi¬ 
duals in other categories of the 
hungry who continue to slide down or 
climb up or remain for varying pe¬ 
riods in a steady state while remain¬ 
ing within the very wide range pro¬ 
vided by the two extremes. The posi¬ 
tion of an individual m this wide 
spectrum is determined by the number 
of days in a year he/she has to suffer 
from varying degrees of hunger. There¬ 
fore, the number of clays in a yeai 
an individual suffers from varying 
degrees of hunger is a point of central 
concern for those who want to have 
a sensitive tool for measuring the 
degree of undemutrition in a popula¬ 
tion. The question of the degree to 
which a human body economises on 
whatever it is able to eat - by 
lowering its basal metabolic rate or 
by otherwise increasing the efficiency 
of utilisation of the calories in per¬ 
forming work — is of secondary im¬ 
portance and this should not be allow¬ 
ed to cloud the central fact - that 
the individual is hungry. 

Thus, quite apart from the various 
statistical and non-statistical errors 
that can creep in during data collec¬ 
tion foi a survey, the findings of a 
survey provide a snapshot of the flux 
at any given point of time or, within 
a given period, if the survey covers 
a given period. It is desirable to have 
systematic, quantitative data on tl>» 
number of days an individual suffers 
due to varying degrees of hunger and 
to process such data through the use 


of different statistical and mathemati¬ 
cal methods However, not only 
'•hould greater emphasis be laid on 
the limitations ol such survey data, 
but the limitations of these data 
'■hould be highlighted at least against 
a conceptual background of the entire 
dynamics of the biological, social, cul¬ 
tural and economic consequences of 
hunger and deprivation among hu¬ 
man beings in the country 
Indeed, considerable direct informa¬ 
tion concerning the degree of hunger 
at a point of time is available through 
the activities of the National Nutrition 
Monitoring Bureau (NNMB), which is 
administered through the National In¬ 
stitute of Nutrition, Hyderabad. Ad¬ 
mittedly, the data suffer from some 
limitations. But these limitations cer¬ 
tainly are not any more serious than 
the known limitations of the NSS 
data The NNMB has earned out an 
e'aborate nutrition survey [4], follow¬ 
ing the specifications laid down by 
the National Institute of Nutrition. As 
a measure of “abundant precaution", 
it adopted the mean of the 1968 re¬ 
commendation of 1CMR minus twice 
the standard deviation to define nutri¬ 
tional inadequacy. On this basis, the 
NNMB came to the conclusion that 
“Considering uU the states together, 
58 per cent of the total [rural] house¬ 
holds fall into the category of house¬ 
holds consuming adequate amounts of 
protern and calories” (p 13). Forty-one 
per cent consumed inadequate calories. 
This is much lower than the estimated 
undernutrition given by one of the 
scholars involved in the debate. While 
ignoring the findings of the NNMB, 
this scholar had dug out certain data 
on basal metabolic rates (which, as he 
hUnself says, are extremely fragile) lo 


suppoit his case for a low estimate of 
undemutrition in the country because 
of infra- and intei-individual variations. 

The present writer's own studies of 
poverty [5] in terms of the degree of 
hunger satisfaction in the course of a 
long term study of poverty, cUiss and 
health culture in 19 Indian villages, 
located in eight states, tend to rein¬ 
force the conclusions of the NNMB. 
The villages were selected purposefully 
in terms nl location ol a primal y 
health centre and these were above 
average villages. Careful anthropologi¬ 
cal field work was conducted in each 
of these nineteen villages. The field 
work data formed the basis of con¬ 
struction of a schedule to obtain 
quantitative data on cetlain parameters 
fiom a stratified, random sample (8 
to 50 per cent, depending on the 
population). By measuring poverty in 
terms of the degree of hunger satis¬ 
faction, it was possible to avoid the 
raging controversy about various ver¬ 
sions of nutritional recommendations 
by the Indian Council of Medical Re¬ 
seat ch or by the various joint com¬ 
mittees of the World Health Organi¬ 
sation /Food and Agricultural Organi¬ 
sation. It was also possible to avoid 
the scholarly controversies concerning 
variations fiom the recommended 
norm, consumer unit, per capita con¬ 
sumption or per capita income and 
cost of a recommended food basket. 
Those who were unable to obtain two 
square meals (of any composition) all 
round the year were defined am ‘poor’. 
A detailed report on this study is in 
the process of publication. The Table 
reproduced here is from the manus¬ 
cript of the publication [5], 

When each village is a discrete, 
purposefully selected entity In, 
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an average has very limited signi¬ 
ficance. But it does show that, taken 
as a whole, almost half of the popu¬ 
lation is unable to satisfy ifs hunger 
ail round the year, with more than a 
third remaining hungry for three 
months or more. Moie significant is 
the extent of variations in the pre¬ 
valence of hunger in different villages. 

It may be emphasised that, to avoid 
controversies regaiding definitions of 
the poor, very rigoious criteria were 
adopted for di fining the pool for 
this study The proportion of the 
pcxir in the population will mciease 
.sharply if, instead oi adopting mere¬ 
ly the criterion of "two squaie meals 
all lound the year”, the definition is 
changed to “two square wholesome 
meals all round the year”, by includ¬ 
ing even a small quantity of dal, ghee 
or oil and iron in the meal of the 
adult and a small quantity of milk 
for children in the definition. The 
extent of poverty goes up still further 
if minimum norms ot housing in 
teims of space and hvgiene ate also 
included. If, in addition, a minimum 
standard of environmental sanitation 
.aid quality ot dunking watei are 
taken into account, very few people 
will be able to escape being labelled 
as ‘pooi” 1 

In tlien pie-oi 1 'iip.iti<in with a lebait 
which gets painfully restucted be¬ 
cause ol adoption of a vety nanow 
definition of poverty and hungei in 
India and which was also at rimes 
associated with sdelching of cettain 
selected data to pislifv certain pit 
conceived untunes the p.utjeipants m 
the debate have managed to ignoie allij- 
gethr: an aspect of the question which 
has considerable epidemiological and 
demographic significance with far 
icaching political and social implica¬ 
tions. It is significant that this issue 
has indeed been laised on cailiei 
occasions |h], 17] but was not const¬ 
rict ed woilh noticing 

As late as in 1977. the Union 
mimstiy of health anti family welfaie 
had categorically staged 18] that as 
much as font-fifths ol mral populations 
have virtually no access to health 
services either government or pn- 
vate. One can also make an epidemio¬ 
logical analysis to demonstiate without 
much difficulty that the much ti niupet- 
cd public health measures against 
diseases such as malaria, smallpox, 
cholera, tuberculosis, diphtheria, etc 
have had a marginal impact on death 
rates ]9], One can also safely assert 
that during the last three oi four de¬ 
cades there has not been any signifi¬ 


cant improvement in the levels of liv¬ 
ing of the lower two-thirds of the 
population in the country. How then 
can one explain the use in the expec¬ 
tation of life at birth in the last three 
or four decades, particularly fall in 
the infant mortality latcs among the 
poorer sections 1 Obviously, the cate- 
goiy of human beings who were eailier 
"being weeded out in the struggle for 
existence (as they passed beyond the 
minimum threshold, “the floor”, foi 
survival), now manage to survive In 
the absence of any systematic study 
to . nswer this question one ean only 
conjecture that due to some hitherto 
undefined changes in the human eco¬ 
logy, theie is a lowering of the ‘flout’ 
of sui v ivcd An increase in life expec¬ 
tancy among the lower segments of 
the population which is not accom¬ 
panied with lmpunement in socio¬ 
economic conditions and improvement 
m he.dlh services results in a further 
addition ol per.,ons to the category 
of the poor and the destitute, who 
ate even weaker and who aie even 
nu’ie vulnerable to diseases as also 
to ixplmtation and control by the 
uch. But though in social and politi- 
i d terms these people come even 
neuici to a vegetative form of exis- 
(mki t|» v cannot, tu veitlielcss, I 
I 'belled as dead, lnolo"ic;dly. This 
goes an additional pmpaganda plat¬ 
form to the ruling uch to claim that 
under then benevolent rule. they 
have biought about a significant in- 
ereasi in life expectancy among the 
poor people. 

'launching' of the concept that 
seveie malnututti.n duung inlancy 
causes neimanent biam damage pio 
videx an instance ol activi involve¬ 
ment ol 'siivnLists’ in politically mn- 
tiveted activities. Nutimon scientists 
fiom tile" Masachusselts Institute of 
Technology used data fiotti field stu¬ 
dies in Guatimnla to foim the con¬ 
cept 110] The idea wa, sold to the 
Lint red Nations 111] Taking up the 
ret lain, it becomes an aiticle of faith 
with some key nutrition scientists of 
tin Thud WoiId 112], These 'scientists’ 
wcie so ‘mentally conditioned' bv the 
Voice fiom Above, that they 1 oled 
to check the validity of the concept 
by comp,lung the curn nl status of 
mental health of the cohot ts who were 
exposed to the Bengal Famine of 1941 
(oi Rih.u Famine oi 1967 ot those ol 
the Russian Revolution Famine or 
hunger of concentration camps of 
World War II) with corresponding 
cohorts of matched controls, who 
escaped these calamities. As late as 


m 1979, an ivnmciil ‘social prcchatncian’ 
from tin UK |1T. pp 85-86] has asser¬ 
ted that there is now “irrefutable evi¬ 
dence that prolonged periods of 
malnutrition occurring in the last 
mmestci of piegnancy and within 
fust two years will have a serious 
cllcct on the intellectual potential of 
the individuals and is, therefore, of 
giejt political nnpoilance m national 
develcipnn nt”. 

The scientists who ‘sold' this con¬ 
cept nevet showed anv concern about 
the danger of its political misuse by 
the mling uch In this concept, the 
uch will find a ‘scientific' justification 
foi keeping political power, arguing 
f-i.it chunks ol population aie mental 
octins, because tlic'v siiflercd from 
m. i'll Hint ion when the\ vveie infants 
so onlv those born to well off families 
pi sscss the intellectual capability to 
t’n/ii positions ol lesponsibihty in 
dilfcieiil wa’Vs el liic, cithers do not 
re>se-s minted capabilities hevond be¬ 
lie 1 , “hcweis ot wood and diawers ot 
itei" 

Indeed, rutiitiou scientists are pur- 
tu .daily vulnerable to manipulation bv 
political forces and the maiket forces 
which contiol (he political forces. Un¬ 
like plivsica 1 scientists, it is often 
difficult loi them to lie veiy piectse 
about issues coiui ining human nutri- 
ti n This limitation is exploited bv 
the maiket touc*. which use nutrition 
‘science to niomntc then pioducts 
Why did u take such a long time for 
the i mient nutntionists in India to 
iv.dse that Mthei than piotein defi¬ 
ciency, it is celmie deficiency which 
is ol senlial concern’ Whv did they 
hitch the individual minimum piotein 
leijuneinents so high on eailtei occa- 
1 ions 1 Why weic they so vociferous 
..botil upeiioi aimbules of animal 
pioteins the so-call* d first class 
piotarist Why did they overplay the 
mum]unce oi essential ammo-acids 
and vitamins'-' Whv is it that such -i 
huv’e maiket has been credit d for 
many 'tomes’ which obviously have 
mi mminonal value’ What about the 
high pie.suie salesmanship of baby 
foods 1 Why did not the nutntion 
scientist pav enough attention to bas 
mg then leseaich on people as they 
exist in the community 1 Instead, why 
did they attach undue importance to 
nutntion leseaich in the animal house 
oi in the laboratory? 

As one follows the heated debate 
among 'eminent and seiuoi’ seholais 
one ■ em.es rhat thest giants htirhour 
a feeling ol awe and icvcicnce 1o- 
vvatcls whatever the nutrition experts 
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recommend, be it caloric requirements, 
protein requirements or the elaborate 
list of a balanced diet. One tends to 
suspect that because of this worship¬ 
ful attitude, the participants m the 
debate have not made adequate pro¬ 
vision toi the wajwardness of the 
recommendations of nufiition experts, 
while thej have hei-n unsparing iri 
then aigiitnriit* about inter- and intrn- 
imlividual difterenecs, statistical varia¬ 
tion* 'p.naeloMcal findings’ m the NSS, 
and so on. 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE DF MANAGEMENT CALCUTTA 

Invites application for admission to a 
Programme leading to the title of 

FELLOW 

of the Indian Institute of Management Calcutta 
commencing from July 1982 
(equivalent to Ph.D, Degree Programme of a University) 

The Fellowship programme offers students an opportunity 
for full-time advanced siudy and research at the doctoral level 
in management as well as in selected basic disciplines. 

I Students who complete the Programme are equipped for 
careers m teaching, research and consultancy A student nor¬ 
mally pursues the programme for a period of three to four 
years. On successful completion, he is awarded the title 
FELLOW of the Institute A student spends one to two years 
in coursework, and about two years In writing a thesis of 
doctoral standard involving original research work 

The Fellowship Programme is recognized as being equivalent 
to a Ph. D degree by the Association of Indian Universities 

The Institute will offer the following Fellowship 
Programmes 
1 management 
(WITH SPECIALIZATION IN) 

(a) Finance ft Control 

(b) Behavioural Sciences 

fc) Personnel Er Industrial 
Relations 

fd) Marketing 

(e) Management Information 
Systems 

(f) Operations Management 


Z ECONOMICS 
3. MATHEMATICS OF 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 
4 OPERATIONS RESEARCH it 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 
S. REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
S. SOCIOLOGY 
7 STATISTICS 

Eligibility ' Applicants should have (i) a Master s degree 
in any relevant discipline with at least 55% marks or(u) a First 
Class Bachelor's degree in Engineering Students expecting to 
complete their Master’s degree or equivalent examination 
before July 1982 may also apply For SC/ST candidates the 
eligibility conditions can be relaxed 

Financial Assistance A student will qet a scholarship 
of either Rs 600 or Rs 700 per month during the first two 
years of study depending on his/her qualifications and work 
experience. In addition, a contingency fund is also granted to 
each student There are no tuition fees. 

Application Procedure: Applicants will be required to taka 
a test to be held at different centres all over India on the 
20th December. 1981. 

To obtain the admission materials for entrance test write to 
the ADMISSIONS OFFICER, INDIAN INSTI1UTE OF 
MANAGEMENT. Vastrapur. Ahmedabad 380 015, with a 
crossed Postal Order or Demand Draft for Rs 25/- (non- 
refundable) drawn in favour of Indian Institute of 
Management. Ahmedabad. SC/ST applicants are not 
required to pay this fee provided they attach an attested SC/ST 
certificate. Besides the Common Admission Test application, 
candidates have also to submit an application for admission 
in the prescribed form which is obtainable from the Secretary, 
Fellowship Programmes. Indian Institute of Management 
Calcutta. Joka. Diamond Harbour Road. Post Box No 16757, 
Alipore Post Office. Calcutta 700027 The candidates will be 
required to send a crossed Postal Order or Bank Draft for 
Rs 15/- (nori-refundable) drawn in favour of Indian Institute 
of Mar., garment Calcutta while submitting the application 
_ form 

The last data for receipt of request for Common 
Admission Test application form at Indian Institute of 
Management, Ahmedabad la October 15,1981 and the 
Inst data for receipt of request for Fallow Programme 
Admission Form at Indian Institute of Management 
Calcutta is December 1.1981. 
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FROM THE CHAIR 



Speech of the Chairman, Sbri Y R Ghorpade 


TIIE following is the speech by Shri 
Y. R. Ghorpade, Chairman, at the 
Twenty Seventh Annual General 
Meeting held on 25th September, 
198] 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have great pleasure in extending 
to you a waim welcome to the 27th 
Annual General Meeting of the Com¬ 
pany 

The turnover of the Company 
leached a round ley el of Rs 17 
crores for the year ending 31st March 
1981, resulting in a net profit of 
Rs 226 lacs after providing for de¬ 
preciation of Rs 98 lacs, as compared 
to a net profit of Rs 224 lacs aftei 
depreciation of Rs 74 lacs during the 
previous yiai. This result has been 
achieved in spite of various adverse 
factors and difficulties, including an 
average power cut of 30% during 
tho year, which was as high as 
79",, during the flist quarter of the 
year The excellent leputation enjoy¬ 
ed In our products, especially our 
low phosphoious pig non and ferro- 
sihcon, has enabled the Company to 
safeguard its working results during 
the year, and declare a dividend of 
12% as against 10% last year. I am 
grateful to all my colleagues on the 
Board and the financial institutions 
for their valuable guidance and sup¬ 
port. I am happy that the Board of 
Directors have, on more than one 
occasion, expressed their appreciation 
of the good work done by the Manag¬ 
ing Director, Officers and employees 
of the Company. 

I have to, however* bring to your 
notice that towards the latter por¬ 
tion of this financial year, the Kar¬ 
nataka Government and the State 
Electricity Board decided ou a sudden 
and steep increase in the power 
tariff, by passing an ordinance in 
November 19B0 and by further in¬ 
creasing the rates in February 1981, 
as a result of which' the monthly 


power bill of the Company has gone 
up from Rs 44 lacs to Rs 74 lacs, 
amounting to an increase in the an¬ 
nual power charges from Rs 5.1 cro- 
rc» to Rs 8 9 eiores. This is in total 
dixiegarri ol the existing agreement 
between the Company and the State 
Klcetncity Board lor supply of power 
it an agreed rate, on the basis of 
which it was possible for the Com¬ 
pany to attract adequate investment 
fiom financial institutions and other 
shareholders for the establishment of 
an electro-metallurgical industry in 
Karnataka, at a capital cost of ap¬ 
proximately Rs 13 crores. It may be 
totalled that the Company had en¬ 
tered into a 10 year agreement with 
the Electricity Board in 1968 for 
supply of power to its 15,000 kVA 
pig iron furnace, and a 12 year 
agreement in 1972 for supply of 
40,000 kVA power to its Ferrosilicon 
furnaces. Later the Company itself 
agreed to a revised agi cement, which 
came into effect from 1973, and 
which not only increased the power 
i.ite, but also provided for a rea¬ 
sonable escalation in power tales 
cvciy five years, in pioportion to the 
general increase in lates for high 
tension consumers. As a result of 
this revised agreement, the powei 
rate was increased from 5.3 paise per 
unit in January 1975 to 12.71 paise 
per unit in January 1980 (excluding 
Central Excise duty ot 2 paise per 
unit and State duty of 0 75 and 0.25 
paise per unit for pig iron and fer- 
rosihcon respectively). This rate is 
revisable upwards m 1985 on the 
principle of proportionality, which is 
clearly spelt out in the existing agree¬ 
ment But, the jates were abruptly 
and unilaterally stepped up to about 
20 pause per unit in November 1980 
and to 27 paise per unit (inclusive 
of Central excise and State duties) 
in February 1981. The Company has 
represented to the State Government 
and the Karnataka Electricity Board 


in this regard, urging them to take 
a just and equitable view, consistent 
with our existing agreement 1 do 
believi that sci upuiously honouring 
(.omincrn.il agreements us a neeessatv 
part ot orderly economic development 
and credibility in any country, and 
a in the lievt long-term interest ol 
speedy industrial growth and pro¬ 
gress. 

Vs von aie aware, our second fcriii- 
silutm lumaee went into production 
in September 1980, completing the 
Ks 10 crorc Ferrosilicon Project, for 
the production ol 24,000 tonnes of 
ftriosiluon per annum in two 20 
MVA fumaces However, as a result 
ol power cut, the Company was able 
to pioduce 29,000 tonnes of low 
jffiosphoiuus pig iron and 12,000 ton¬ 
nes of ferrosilicon during the year. 
The domestic market for ferrosilic'in 
continues to be sluggish and the im¬ 
pel t ol leriosilieou hv the- Steel Au¬ 
thority of India Limited also affected 
the inteinal demand. Now, expoit of 
lciiosihcon' is being permitted but 
the international prices are not at¬ 
tractive. However, it is expected that 
the demand for ferrosilicon will 
pick up both in the internal and 
external market with the improve¬ 
ment in steel production. 

As regards manganese oie, the 
Company has to maintain a certain 
level ol production in older to sustain 
its large labour fouc of about 3,000 
employees at the Mines, and keep (he 
unit cost ol meduction within lea- 
sonable limits The geological pros¬ 
pecting and quantitative surveys 
undertaken by the Company have 
revealed that the teserves of low- 
grade manganese ore (.‘50 per cent to 
40 per cent Mn ) in om mining con¬ 
cession, run into millions of tonnes, 
and aie mme than adequate to sustain 
our present expoils and also take 
care of the future needs of the steel 
plants in the South. In view of this, 
the Government of India should re. 
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tonsidei its police of restricting 
nnuguiicyc <11 •• expoits, especially of 
Iow-giade ores, which arc avail ibic 
in abundance and can earn \aluable 
loreign exchange while providing 
laboui-intensive enmlovmem Our 
mines aie geared to a production ot 
about } tn 2 r > lac names ol man;: tnevj 
cue per anivim Howevei, am* t*> 
expoit limitations vvliicn have weaken¬ 
ed the position ol Indian niaiume 
oie in the world m.nket, the in.dm- 
tion and sales of m uiganese oie of 
the Companv have also been adversely 
affected The Minei.ds & Metals 
Trading Coipoiation of India I imited, 
through whom manganese oie expoits 
aie canalised, is winking under the 
same limitation-,, as a lesult r.l which 
the export of S.indut Moivtainne Or, 
during the veai was only 86,'iOd 
tonnes, an.ut I tom t'>,(|,Kl to ines 
supplied to M.MTi’ at V l/ag t a 
blending, and sale ol 8,000 loan-'. t , 
local tei romangane ,e ptoducc'-. hmioie 
has represented to the MMTc ti..u 
they should consider giving .. nioie 
realistic rupee price to the lom.aim. 
by their retaining only a le ■ onabla 
commission, so that the fo,ei;.i pi,vs 
obtainable for its manganese oie are 
substantially passed on to ill- Com¬ 
pany, to enable it to sustain it, huge 
laboui fence without incurring losses 
in the manganese oie division The 
Company is also catering to the local 
demand for its oies from ienoullo\ 
producers In due course the si eel 
plant at Vizagnpatnam and the pro¬ 
posed Vijavanaeai Steel Plan' in the 
Sandur-Hospet region ate expected (o 
enlarge and strengthen the local 
demand tot out manganese me 'Ih- 
Company is making efforts to bene- 
ficiate its low-grade ores in o'det to 
improve its local sales and achieve a 
better balance between production 
and sales 

In spite of all the pic,blent-, that the 
Companv has had to lace, it lias huge¬ 
ly succeeded in maintaining and im¬ 
proving the standard of living of its 
employees, even under the piesem 
inflationary condition-. The Company 
continues to supply the f illowng 
essential commodities to its employees 
at prices prevailing in Maien 1972 
Rice (Rs 1 40 pei Kg), Jowar (Re 0.7 r > 
per Kg), Tur Dhal (Rs 1 80 per Kg), 
Jaggery (Rs I.f8 pei Kg), Sweet oil 
(Rs 1.63 per litre), Chillies (Rs 2 96 
per Kg) and Gram Dhal (Rs 2 00 per 
Kg). The difference between these 
and current prices are subsidised by 
the Company. A package of these 
essential commodities, which each em¬ 
ployee is entitled to, is supplied at 
Rs 70/- while tt costs Rs 180'- in the 
open market. The subsidy amount has 


gqttie up fiom Rs 17 lacs in 1979-80 
to Rs 31 lacs in 1980-81 and will 
lie lhs 60 lacs hi 1081-82. This is 
the ieal measure of inflation in teims 
of some essential commodities which 
lorm an inevitable pait ol consump¬ 
tion. fh s a no; ouch ol the Company 
to protect the worker Irom the ravages 
of inflation has been widely welcomed 
by all our employees and is capable 
of vMdei application in the i\ untiv. 
I he Company also mils canteens at 
cldlcicnl winksjKits and supplies eat- 
al les at subsidised rates. Idle, V.ida 
and Tea ate supplied at only 3 pa.se 
each. In addition, revised pis scales 
waie introduced fiom 1st |ul\ 1981 
in oider to latimulise the salaty struc- 
tme on a scientific job-evaluation basts 
and etisute adcouate annual mcie- 
meiffs and caiect progt ission 

I he t ompany cate’s to the all- 
tound develonment of its employees 
by undeti.ikim- a vaii’ty id wi-Uate 
measutes in the field ot housing, 
education, h'.ilth, nututun, iecreation 
and cultuial activities A ' ust.uned 
effort is made to imnrove the hous¬ 
ing facilities botfi at the Mines and 
Metal and Feno Alloy-, Plant. last 
\e.n about t r >0 new quarleis .vcic 
completed at the Mines and it is pio- 
fioscd to build another ■>()') quaiters 
in the coming yeais At the Metal 
and Feno Alloys Haul, 10!> houses 
have been completed and anothei 1 ">0 
■tie under construction, as part of a 
modem housing colony at V\usupuu 
with facilities such as schoil, hospital 
and othet amenities The colony will 
be completed in a phased mannei 
over the next lew yeais It shall be 
our earnest endeavoui to make 
Vyasapuri not only archite. totally 
elegant but culturally nch and sen i- 
tive, based on values which reflect 
the homage ot Karna'.ika and <,u, 
countiy, and ate conduciyc to a happy 
community living and ' stimng 
towards peifection. The Company 
ha. also intioduccd a scheme 
of housing loans to its employees 
vyho have nut in a reasonable period 
of seivice, 'these loans, not exceed¬ 
ing 40 months’ salary, earn a low 
in'eiest rate and are recoverable in 
monthly instalments spiead n\,>r )2 
years This is to enable the employees 
to own then own houses, which con¬ 
tributes gteatjy to their sense of 
seeuuty and well-being at a lime when 
it is becoming mcieasmgly difficult to 
construct houses out of current sav¬ 
ings. Interest free loans are also 
given to emDlovces to enable them to 
possess a cycle and a sewing machine. 

'1 he Company runs and supports 
educational institutions at the Mines, 
Plant and Sandur, and also provides 


scholarships for post-matric studio* to 
the children of its employees. Particu. 
lar attention is paid to child-nutrition 
by supply of milk to all school-going 
children, as pan of a comprehensive 
progiamme for the welfare of chll- 
dien, women, disabled and the aged. 

I he Company wants to pay special 
attention to piovidmg training for 
skills and productive employment, to 
supplement the family income of em¬ 
ployees. It is already ptoviding exten¬ 
sion setviees in agriculture and animal 
husbandly with the same obiects in 
view. The scheme to enable employees 
to maintain a small poultry unit and 
a milch animal has made very good 
pi ogress One thousand family poultiy 
uni is have come into existence, and 
more than a hundred employees have 
been enabled to own and maintain a 
milch buduloc, and these liumbcis are 
on the mciease 

imi, re attaches special impoitance 
to the growing of plants and tices 
whe;,vet possible and to the develop¬ 
ment ot cnvnonmontal consciousness 
am,ine Us employees Out Prime Mitns- 
tei, Smt. Indira Gandhi, made a 
powcilal plea for the pteserv ition of 
i n\ 11 onmenf, in hot iccent address at 
Nauobi to the Dinted Nations Confe- 
itn:e on New ansi Renewable Sources 
ol F.nergy She ixpiessed her great 
concern tor trees by saving. "It the 
laws ol nature Jte tins ailed, renewable 
snuiccs will be exhausted The indis- 
mminate felling ol I ices had lenuded 
oui forests with dis.i-,tious ecological 
imbalances affecting the very quality of 
life In its steiivst lorm naiuie lota- 
liaies against the scars of treeless 
mountain-sides, causing landslides and 
devastating floods and silling dams and 
rivers. Rainfall begins to dwindle and 
the desert resumes its deathly maich" 
Towatds the end of her inspiring 
addiess, she significantly struck a 
spiritual note nn nosing a qi cstion 
most fundamental to the future of 
mankind. "We sDejk of renewable 
lesources. Isn't the human spirit the 
most potent of them all? Let us join 
in invoking the human spirit, <n res¬ 
cuing it fiom apathy and resignation 
and making it buoyant and spontaneous 
once again”. Smiore wholeheartedly 
joins in the invocation and pledges to 
do its bit in this exciting challenge of 
life and renewal 

Thank you, 

Y. R. GHORPADE 

Yeshwantnagar, 

2Tth September 1981. 

Note: This does not purport to be a 
record of the proceedings of the 
Annual General Meeting. 
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The controlled price at which 
the consumer does not 
get cement is Rs.605/- per tonne. 
The exorbitant price for the 
consumer is Rs.1,200/- per tonne. 
The average price 
allowed to the manufacturer 
is Rs. 252/- per tonne. 


THE CEMENT INDUSTRY... 

A VICTIM OF AN IRRATIONAL 
PRICE AND DISTRIBUTION POLICY 


The highest price paid to the 
cement manufacturer under 
the Government's Price 
Retention Formula does not 
cover the bare cost of 
production of some of the 
high cost units 
Even for low cost 
units, the profit ovoi the 
cost of production is 
meagre, leaving no scope 
for modernisation and energv 
conservation. 

Can this irrational policy of 
pricing control continue, for 
product that is in the 
gore sector "of the Indian 
Economy? A product that is 





an index of the country s 
development 9 
The cement crisis is -1 
'man-made calamity’ 

And we can avoid it Only, 
the Government has to take the 
light steps to give the Industry 
a boost . and a fair deal. 


The Associated Cement 
Companies Limited 

i. '' , 
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Hie import price of cement 
is Rs.800/- per tonne. 

The average price allowed to an 
indigenous manufacturer 
is Rs.252/- per tonne. 


THE CEMENT INDUSTRY... 

A VICTIM OF AN IRRATIONAL 
CONTROL FRAMEWORK 


India imports 2 million tonnes 
of cement every year at over 
3 times the price paid 
' to an indigenous cement 
manufacturer Yet the 
Government denies the 
Industry a legitimate price 
rise to meet escalating 
production costs of power, 

1 coal, transport wages 

The Cement Industry is sublet 
to price and distribution 
controls by the Government 
The increases in retention price 
have always been too little 
and too late A new cement 
pricing committee is now in 
session Will they perceive 
the slow-kill disaster 
and prov.de the much needed 
concurrent compensations 
( for increases in the 
cost of power coal and 
/ freight’ The <- j 

prices of all -1 

these inputs are \ 






contioiled by Government and 
can be inci eased 
£ witli Government approval 

Can this n rational policy of 
conti ols continue foi c 
product that is in the core 
sector of the Indian economy’ 
A product that is an index 
of the country s development? 
The cement ci isis is a 
man made calamity And 
we can avoid it Only the 
- Government has to take the 
" light steps to give 
the Industry 
i boost and a fan deal 




4 pn The Aseocwted Cement, 
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Playing with Fire 

THE Centre has been extraordinary, even demonstratively, tender-hearted 
in the affair of Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale who, after all, is supposed 
to be a suspect in more than one ease of murder Despite being 'sought’ 
in connection with the murder of the Nirankan guru last year and in the 
murder of Jagjt Narain early last month, Bhindranwale has been able to 
‘a\oid' arrest for monihs together This is not suipiuing, the fact that the 
police wert seeking his airest, far from being sprung upon him with no 
notice as is ordinanlv the case, was widely broadcast (literally too, and 
repeatedly, over the All India Radio, siiielv an unusual piocedure), almost 
as if to enable him to slip thiough an alleged ‘diagnet' spread for him and 
leach the safe haven of his gurudwara near Amritsar. Even when his where¬ 
abouts weie known and he himself was issuing public statements, the proce¬ 
dure followed 'o secute his arrest was extiaordinaiy; the suspect allowed 
himself to be ariested, ceremoniously and at a time and place of his choosing, 
whi'e senior civil and police officers hovered around and fiery speeches were 
made by fervent Dal Khalsa leaders (and less convincingly feivent Akali 
Icadeis) A most extraordinary ‘arrest’ of a murder suspect 

The apparent explanation for such tender concern is that any other 
approach would have hurt the religious susceptibilities of (he Sikhs, with 
aH the unpredictable consequences, though less spiritual but more partisan 
cons'deiations too appear to have influenced the decision to treat Bhmdran- 
wale with kid gloves The Sant, as is widely known, has been set up (he 
was virtu illy unheard of till a few months ago) by the Congress(I) as a 
challenge to the Akalis and also to embariass at least that section of the 
Akali Dal which is lnflirent al and which, because of its links with the BJP, 
matters in the 'fate’s electoral politics, into echoing the Sant's demands 
and thus desttoying its own rredib'litv as an alternative, in alliance with 
nnn-CnngtcrsiI) fences in the state 

Hie situation has been fuithei complicated because of the rivalnes m 
the ( ongiess(l) in Pi njab where at least four factions of the party (headed 
In the chief ministei Daibtira Singh, the 1 ok Sabha Speaker Jakhar, the 
Union Home Ministei 7.ml Singh and the Congress(I) secretary Buta Singh) 
me widely reported to be engaged in vaivmg degrees of alliance and opposi¬ 
tion among themselves Thus, wh.le the Congress is united in its aim to 
dine a wedge between the Akalis and the BJP and towards that end en¬ 
courage the Bhindranwale phenomenon with a view to embarrassing the 
Akalis to adopt (merclv in older to survive) ‘extremist’ positions and thus 
distance themselves even fuither away fioin the BJP than they already are, 
this aim has been pursued in the midst of contradictions w>thin the factions 
of the Congress in the state, thus investing the situation with complexities 
which c" on the Congicss had not perhaps fully anticipated 

The hijacking of the Indian \irline c to Lahore by a group of Khalistan 
suppoitcis was the last thing that the ruling party wanted. Though, as 
usual, the hijacking has been attributed to a conspiracy by the all-too- 
prodictab'e combination of Pakistan. China and the United States, the 
apparent co-opeiation offered by Pakistan in the disarming of the hijackers 
and the prompt return of the hostages and the seized plane has put the 
government m an embanussmg position, with the gicat warmonger of 
Pakistan managing to emerge out of the whole lnisco as a most responsible 
■talesman Not so long ago, uiciden'allv, another cas t - of hijacking during 
the Junta regime was seen as a justified caper by Congie-.s leaders, including 
Iiidiia Gandhi, and the hijackers themselves weie rewarded soon thereafter 
with party and legislative offices 

The Bhindianwale episode shows how there aie virtually no lengths 
to whicn the ruling party will not go, despite all its claim of being the only 
party committed to the ‘national’ cause with all opposition parties in its 
view being eithei dupes or actual instruments of foreign conspiracies, to 
make completely partisan political gains. Its calculations are fairly cynical, 
for it knows that even formal lesolutions calling for a Khalistan or a 
separate homeland (or the Sikhs are meiely for the record — just like the 
Congress’s own commitment to usher in ’socialism’ in the countrv; but what 
is yet to be seen is whether in encouraging the Bhindranwale phenomenon, 
the Congress is not setting free forces and passions which it might not be 
able to keep on manipulating. 




Prices 

Faqts behind Fall In 
Inflation Rate 

THE Finance Minister has claimed that 
the inflation rate has come down to 
7 8 per cent per annum. He is factu¬ 
ally correct on a point-to-point basis 
He is also idirect when he states that 
tins rate marks a sharp decline over 
what had lieen experienced during the 
previous >ear. However, a critical 
analysis of the sectoral price indicators 
reveals that the situation is not at all 
that happy 

The wholesale price index and its 
components as on September 15, 1979, 
September 11, 1980 and September 12, 
1981 are presented in the Table. The 
wholesale pi ice index was higher by 
19.5 per cent in September 1980 over 
September 1979, whereas it was higher 
by 7.8 per cent in September 1981 ovei 
September 1980. But in relation to 
loth primary ai tides and fuel, power, 
light and lubucants during the cur- 
icnt year, the use in prices was much 
higher than in the previous year. 
Primary articles rose by 15.1 per cent 
in the current year as against 13.1 per 
cent in the previous year. The price of 


cereals rose by 17 per cent ui the cur¬ 
rent year whereas they rose only by 
8 4 per cent in the previous year. In 
the case of oilseeds, the rise was 
18.2 per cent in the current year as 
against 11.7 per cent in the previous 
year. In the primary articles group, 
the sharpest increase last year occurred 
in petroleum crude and natural gas 
when their prices rose by 03,1 per cent. 
Til the current year the rise is only 6.2 
pei cent. Thus m relation to primary 
articles, the only noticeable decline 
in the current year has been in petro- 
It urn crude and natural gas. There was 
also some small decline in pulses. In 
relation to fuel, power, light and lubri¬ 
cants m the current year prices rose 
by 23 per cent as against 19.8 per cent 
in the previous ycai. 

The most striking difference between 
the current year and the previous y ear is 
in the price variation in manufactured 
products. Last year prices of manufac- 
liued products rose bv 24 3 per cent 
w hcreas they declined by 0 8 per cent in 
till- current year In the case of several 
commodities such as tyres and tuhes, 
basic industrial chemicals, metal pro¬ 
ducts, non-eleetric machmeiy and elec- 
ti ic machinery, prices fell this year as 
computed with the previous year. In 
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Vi eight 

1979 
Sept 15 

1980 
Sept 13 

1981 
Sept 12 

Variation (",) 

1980 1981 

over over 

1979 1980 

All commodities 

10000 

220 9 

26-10 

284 5 

19.5 

7.8 

Pi unary articles 

4167 

207.7 

234 9 

270 3 

13 1 

15.1 

Cereals 

107.4 

178.1 

193.1 

225.9 

84 

17.0 

Pulses 

21 8 

265 6 

111 2 

367 5 

218 

18.1 

Fibres 

317 

170 9 

169 9 

225 5 

—0 58 

32 7 

Oilseeds 

Petroleum ciude and 

42.0 

203 6 

227 4 

268 7 

117 

18 2 

natural gas 

Fuel, power, light 

60 

1249 0 

2036 6 

2162 3 

03.1 

6.2 

and lubucants 

84 6 

294.8 

7 

437.5 

20.7 

23.0 

Manufaetuicd pioducts 
Sugur, khandsan and 

498 7 

219 4 

272 7 

270 4 

24 3 

—0.8 

giu 

72 4 

247.9 

487 9 

340 7 

968 

—30.2 

Edible oils 

37 2 

213.7 

221 5 

273.8 

3.6 

23.6 

Tobacco uianufaetuies 19 5 

199 0 

2 30 1 

231.2 

15 0 

0.5 

Cotton textiles 
[ute, hemp and 

81 0 

200.4 

210 9 

225.8 

52 

7 l 

mesta textile 

Paper and papei 

12 1 

237 0 

194 9 

175 0 

—17 8 

—10.2 

products 

85 

235 3 

261.6 

271 3 

11.2 

3.7 

Tyres and tubes 
Basie industrial 

98 

206 3 

257 3 

293.9 

24 7 

14 2 

chemicals 

7 3 

258 2 

346 2 

.'358 0 

34.1 

3.4 

Fertilisers 

12 5 

166.6 

2.58 9 

278 4 

55.4 

7.5 

]>rugs and medicines 
Cement, lime and 

9.8 

135.0 

13.5 2 

143 1 

02 

5.8 

plastei 

lion and steel and 

7.1 

228.8 

2 32 6 

272 7 

17 

17 2 

lerro alloys 

34,7 

258 2 

266 5 

320 0 

3.2 

201 

Metal products 
\on-electncul 

13 2 

234.0 

200 9 

283 9 

11.5 

88 

machinery 

.30 9 

215 9 

245 7 

273 8 

13 8 

] 1.4 

Electrical machinery 

19.5 

199.3 

208 0 

219 7 

4 3 

5.6 

Tianspor! equipment 

16 7 

229.5 

2616 

295 1 

13.9 

12.8 


the case of some commodities such as 
iron and steel and transport equipment, 
prices rose this year as compared with 
the previous year. But the most signi¬ 
ficant difference has bean in relation to 
nigar, khandsan and gur. Last year 
their prices rose by 96.8 per cent. This 
year their prices declined by 30.2 per 
cent This commodity has a weight of 
approximately 14.5 pei cent in total 
manufactures. Thus if we exclude the 
price variation m sugar, khandsari and 
gur, the pnee rise in manufactures last 
year would be 10 per cent and this 
year 3 per cent. It may also be noted 
f hat in the previous year the price of 
fertilisers rose by 55 4 per cent as 
compared with an increase of only 7.5 
per cent m the current ve.ir. This is 
an administered price which is largely 
influenced by the price of imports as 
well as certain policy decisions How- 
< vei, tins has only a small weight in 
the wholesale price index 

Thus much of the decline in the rate 
i.f increase in price- noted in the cur- 
icnt year has been primarily due to the 
impact of price vauation in one com- 
ii'oditv If we exclude tile price varia¬ 
tion in sugar, khandsan and gur, the 
price rise last ve.n would have been 
12 2 per rent and in the curient yeai 
it will be 9 7 per cent There is thus 
no ground for complacence on the pnec- 
Iront 

Bomb Debate 


Keeping Options Open 


MR writes: 

OFFICIAL Indian pronouncements on 
the nuclear bomb, m the context of 
leports of Pakistani plans for a nuclear 
explosion, are tending to look like 
straight self-serving arguments Prime' 
Minister Indira Gandhi, who also holds 
the defence portfolio, told Parliament 
during the budget session that India 
would respond appropriately to a pos¬ 
sible Pakistani bomb The Defence 
Ministry’s annual report too endorsed 
Western reports of a Pakistani bomb 
plan and Pakistani nuclear capability 
was taken for granted Consequently, 
I he Prime Minister’s statement left one 
wondering if India had tentatively 
decided to exercise its own nuclear 
option — either after a Pakistani ex¬ 
plosion or even before that. But the 
official position that India, though not 
a signatory to the NPT which it re¬ 
gards to be disci minatory, will not use 
nuclear energy for anything other than 
peaceful ends remains. And India ex¬ 
pects the world to believe this. 

At Canberra, while addressing the 
National Press Club, Indira Gandhi as- 
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ierted that the whole world knows that 
India does not have a bomb. A a for a 
possible Pakistani nuclear explosion, 
s he was certain it was coming, because 
India had information to that effect. 
One obvious source of such informa¬ 
tion is the numerous reports in the 
Western Press and the openly stated 
fears of the US. Yet, if one is to give 
credence io Western reports regarding 
a Pakistani explosion, one cannot in 
fairness ignore reports emanating from 
the same source that India has a bomb 
or is just one step short of it. 

India wants the world to implicitly 
accept its assurance that it wdl not 
make a bomb, but is not prepared to 
take any such assurances from Pakistan. 
One is perhaps justified in surmising 
that while India wants to retain its 
nuclear option, it wants to deny the 
same to Pakistan. For instance, the 
1 ii?ument advanced by the Indian 
government and the media that the 
US which is denying fuel to India’s 
T.irapur plant is ready to rearm Pakis¬ 
tan without extracting an assurance 
that it will not carry out an explosion, 
overlooks the fact that India happens 
to have alieady carried out an explosion 
and that Moiarji Dexai, when he was 
Prune Minister, had assured the US 
that it would not carry out another. 
The leaders of the present government 
have arraigned him for that. The 
Soviet Union, a signatory to the NPT, 
did not seek such an assurance from 
India when it signed the $ 18 billion 
eiedit for military hardware for India 
m Mav 1980. 

Pakistan has rejected the US demand 
tor an assurance that it would not 
engage m a nuclear weapons pro¬ 
gramme This is the condition set for 
anns sales which Pakistan is expressly 
not m mood to accept. 

India has also been opposing the 
Pakistani proposal for a nuclear 
weapon-free zone in South Asia What¬ 
ever the ‘official’ explanation, the 
opposition evidently stems from the 
billowing premises. First, it is not 
possible to be sine that all nuclear 
activities ol Pakistan aie monitorable. 
Well. India has many uiisafeguarded 
nuclear installations (such as the Fast 
lii coder Reaelor Programme) which are 
outside all international safeguards, 
and these are not fully monitorable 
cither. If Pakistan has tie-ups with 
China and the Islamic countries (which 
Islamic country is a nuclear power?), 
India has tie-ups with France (which, 
like China, is a non-NPT nation). 
Secondly, Pakistan s budgets for atomic 
energy are not Published in as much 
detail as Indian budgets. However, this 
cannot be a serious argument because 


published budgets on such matters by 
any government are known not to ba 
accurate or honest. Thirdly, South Asia 
cannot be a nuclear weapon-free zone 
while one of its immediate neighbours, 
China, has nuclear weapons. But then 
India has never officially regarded a 
Chinese bomb as a threat There was 
no talk of a response, appropriate or 
otherwise to it. 

Reports in New Delhi have it that 
Sethna of the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission, who is known to he dis¬ 
interested in the bomb, is being sent 
as ambassador to one of the West 
European capitals and that Raja 
Ramanna, who is regarded as being 
pro-bomb, is succeeding him. 

Europe 

Sugar-Coating the Missiles 

ON September 24, Alexander Haig and 
Andrei Gromyko announced m a joint 
statement their decision to reopen 
negotiations on limiting medium-range 
nuclear missiles in Europe. The talks 
are to begin on November 30 at 
Geneva This is the first high-level 
meeting between the two supeipoweis 
since the Reagan administration took 
over in the US. 

Alexander Haig had said in mid- 
September that the US does not ‘'ex¬ 
clude cancelling’’ the pioposed station¬ 
ing of Pershing II and Cruise missiles 
in Kmope, provided the Soviet Union 
dismantled all its SS 20s vtned at the 
West For its part a Vm\ da commie- 
taix on September 14 had sail’ that 
the Soviet Union was prepared to talk 
about a “considerable reduction” ol its 
mi tltum-iange missiles There are, how¬ 
ever, vital differences between the two 
'ides about the present nucleai balance 
in Euiope The Soviet Union alleges 
that the proposed deployment of 
medium-range missies by NATO would 
upset the balance, whereas the West 
argues that this will no more than 
correct the edge that the Soviet Union 
has acquued as a result of the deploy¬ 
ment of the SS 20 missiles The West 
also poults out that then missiles would 
be ready 1>\ the end of 1982 and de¬ 
ployment would begin by 1983 ending 
in 1988, whereas the Soviet Union has, 
beginning in 1977, already deployed 
approximately 250 SS 20s 

The West European response to the 
US-Soviet decision to hold talks was 
summed up by West Ceiman foreign 
lnuiLs-tei, Hans Dietneh Genscher, who 
said. “West German government secs 
this as fulfilling the negotiated part of 
the twin-track NATO decision of 


December 12, 1979". According to 
that decision, the NATO committed 
itself to deployment of the missiles and 
to starting negotiations with the Soviet 
Union foi arms limitation at the same 
time. West European governments, 
especially those of West Germany, 
Holland. Belgium and Denmark, had 
been feeling uneasy over what they 
saw as the Reagan administration’s re¬ 
luctance to start negotiations with the 
Soviet Union This unease was heighten¬ 
ed by the mounting opposition they 
were facing in their own countries to the 
deployment of the missiles not only 
fiom anti-nuclear arms groups but even 
from sections of the ruling parties them¬ 
selves The problem was highlighted 
during Haig's recent visit to West 
Germany, svhen Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt made it clear that his owm 
political suivival, and therefore that of 
the missiles, hinged on US willingness 
to negotiate with the Soviet Union. 
Schmidt faces serious opposition on this 
issue within his party, which has 
been strengthened hv party chief Willy 
Brandt's recent visit to Moscow and his 
talks with Soviet leaders. Other West 
European countries too have been critical 
of the NATO decision of 1979. Holland, 
for instance, continues to he opposed 
to deployment of missiles in Europe 
Only France and Britain have unequi¬ 
vocally approved of the decision and 
made it clear that arms limitation talks 
would be detrimental ior the West 
unless the alleged existing imbalance 
was first corrected 

The deployment of the missiles is 
important for the West for another 
lcason as well The member govern¬ 
ments of NATO were supposed to in- 
eiease thijir defence spending to 3 per 
cent of their respective GNP, hut this 
target has been rejected hv mast of 
them on the plea that during a period 
of inflation and arts in expenditure on 
social welfare programmes, increase in 
budget spending on defence would be 
politically unacceptable The West 
European governments have thus been 
presented with a choice of either step¬ 
ping up their own defence spending oi 
accepting the stationing of IIS missiles 
m Euiope. Failtue to do both would, 
the US has been try mg to peisuaile 
them, tilt the military balance further in 
tavoui til the Soviet Union. 

Against this background, the negoti¬ 
ations between the US and the Soviet 
Union are unlikelv to sield anything 
veiy tangible From the point of view 
ol the US. they may help to soften 
opposition in West Europe to the de¬ 
ploy men t of mess lies Schmidt, for in¬ 
stance, may lie better able to carry his 
party with him on this issue. 
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BUSINESS 


On Shakv Foundation* 


THE review committee, headed by 
Manlash Sondhi, has underlined the 
need to accelciate the pace of deve¬ 
lopment of the electronics industry 
According to the committee, the elec¬ 
tronics industry could be a forceful 
catalyst of giouth m the entire eco¬ 
nomy 

Notwithstanduig the strides made by 
the Indian electronics industry m recent 
sears, it is characterised by obsolete 
technology and inadequate R and D 
effort. Its gross th has tended to stag¬ 
nate, particulars during the last two 
years According to the figures released 
by the Department of Electronics, out¬ 
put of electronic goods registered a 
growth of 24 per cent to Rs 800 crore 
in 1980 as against a growth of only 10 
per cent m 1979 However, allowing 
tor the price rise during the period, the 
real growth in 1980 was only about 
12 per cent and actually minus two pei 
cent in 1979. Thus the last two years 
have seen near-stagnation in terms of 
real output. Even the marginal growth 
in physical output seems to have been 
achieved more through assembling im¬ 
ported components Though the actual 
import figures rarely appear in official 
publications, there seems to have been 
a massive increase in component imports 
during the last two or three, yeais Ac¬ 
cording to trade statistics, for instance, 
there appears to have been an increase 
of 60 to 70 per cent in imports of com¬ 
ponents between 1978 and 1979. 

Correspondingly, the slow growth of 
the components seetor, and the, techno¬ 
logical obsolescence, have been mainly 
responsible for the present slowdown in 
the growth of the electronics industry 
4 recent study by the Department of 
Electronics has revealed that the pro¬ 
duction techniques in the components 
sector are outdated and the scale of 
production uneconomical. The extent of 
vertical integration is found to he ex¬ 
cessive too, with many producers of 
finished goods having m-house produc¬ 
tion capacities for components Large 
investments that can derive the benefit 
if economies of scale in selected sectors 
have thus not been made. 

Since components form the basic 
building blocks for electronic equipment 
and systems, the future, of the electro¬ 
nics industry rests on the performance 
of the. components sector Time and 
again, therefore, experts have been 


stressing the need to strengthen the 
components bass- Once the components 
industry grows, production of a wide 
variety of consumer and professional 
equipment could be undertaken, not 
only to meet domestic needs but also 
to develop an Cxpoit market 

Progress oil the export front has been 
very slow'. With exports at around Rs 50 
crore a year, India accounts lor only 
a 1 taction of one per cent of the global 
trade in electronics A significant dent 
in the export maikef can only be made 
by strengthening the component base, 
and In oveieoiiuiig the problem of tech¬ 
nological obsolescence 

In a ieeent repoii on “Technology 
Tiansier in Commutations Television 
Broadcasting in India”, submitted to 
the United Nations Scientific and Cul- 
tmal Organisation (UNESCO), the Space 
Application Centre (SAC), Ahmcdabad 
has observed "Electronic goods which 
have been improving in quality ami 
costing less m other countries, tend to 
exist more when manufactured in India 
This is mainly because of the heavy 
iverhead charges of Indian manufac¬ 
turers and their tendency to depend on 
imported components rathei than de¬ 
veloping and modifying them locally ” 
The Space Application Contie's report 
is based on an extensive study of the 
performance of two public sector unrlei- 
takings, Gujarat Communication and 
Electronics Ltd (GCEL) and Bharat 
Electronics Ltd (BEL), with regard to 
adaptation and assimilation of techno¬ 
logy acquired from developed countries 

Exroms or. 


Meat, poultiv products and animal 
casings 

Biscuits and eon lection ary 
(.nar-gimi and guar-meal 
Wheat bran 

Milk and milk products 
Starch and derivatives 
Papads 

Instant coffee 
t ust :n it tea 
Walnuts 

Emits and vegetabe products 
piesli fruits and vegetables 
Others 
Total 


The report observes that the BEL took 
eliout eight years to absorb the techno¬ 
logical knowhow ior television studio 
equipment supplied by a West German 
company, despite reasonably good in¬ 
frastructure facilities and engined ing 
base Such inordinate delay implies that, 
by the time the acquired technology is 
absorbed and readied loi commercial 
utilisation, it becomes outdated in othei 
countries 

Processed Foods 


Misplaced Optimism 

THE provisional figures released hv the 
Processed Foods Export Promotion 
C mncil showed India’s exports of pro 
cessed food items dui mg 1980-81 to be 
Hs 178 05 uoie This figure lias exceed¬ 
ed the export t.nget fixed by the 
Council for the year hv over Rs 11 
rioie, and .is eompaied to the previous 
viai’s expoits last year our exports 
have been higher by 6 per cent. 

Although, on the face o! it, last veal’s 
export peifonnanec m this sector seems 
In he satislaeloiy, a closer look shows 
not such encoutaging tienrls The ac¬ 
companying table shows that the majo- 
. ity of processed food-groups exports 
actually declined during 1980-81. The 
increase in total expoits was mainly 
because of substantially higher tmn- 
>ivi i ill specific items within those 
groups — ur, meat, poultry products, 
animal c asings, ins toot coffee, and 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Within 
these three groups, fresh fruits and 
vi get.ihles lc corded the highest rise, 
followed by meat, poultry products, 

Dioosssed Foods, 


(.ill.llltltv 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

>5,606 

.9,688 

41,828 

4,499.8 

5 876 

189 

4,851 

308 

74 (X) i 

8,805 

4.156 

3,539 

848 

11 

8,781 

38 

1 701 

286 

1,161 

216 

20,949 

815 

14,095 

190 

2,505 

225 

1,610 

150 

880 

7 16 

1,191 

1,225 

607 

811 

719 

393 

8 948 

1,264 

9,98 

628 

28,840 

1,627 

21,714 

1,606 

115,729 

2.546 

190,497 

3,764 

415 

1,039 

116 

689 


16,297 


17,305 


(Q iuanhtu m fount's) 
(\ nine Rs InUi) 


1979-80 1980-81 
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animal casings, and instant coffee. 

The groups that suffered setbacks 
include papads, starch and its deriva¬ 
tives, and biscuits and confectionary, 
which are all considered to have very 
good evport potential. In fact, India 
ha? a near-monopoly m papads in some 
1 1 the oil-rich West Asian markets. In 
the export of fruits and vegetable pro¬ 
ducts also. India lias considerable 
scope for expansion. 

This not so encouraging situation in 
>111 processed foods exports is mainly 
due to the higher prices of our pro¬ 
ducts and their inferior quality stan¬ 
dards. These are said to be the com¬ 
bined effect of a set of adverse factors 
under which the food processing in¬ 
dustry is operating in the country A 
i.uge nunihei of small-scale units arc 
engaged m this sector m the country, 
W-h units are neithei equipped with 
•ids anted processing machinery and 
technology. nor have the support of 
good aduunistiative or marketing capa¬ 
city \ major lactor contributing to 
{lie highci cost of production of these 
units is their spicarl all over the coun¬ 
try - in many cases far away from 
then sot 11 ccs ol raw material supply 

Apart fiom increasing the cost of 
production, the inadequacy of machi¬ 
nery and technology, very often forces 
the units to compromise on the quality 
This, m turn, makes sales m the highly 
quality-cxmscious overseas maikets 
i 'tv difficult. In fact, theic have been 
many instances of pioce.ssed foods ex- 
jxirted from India being rejected by 
the importing countiy because ot bad 
quality. Shortage of ipiahty packaging 
material, especially tin container, is yet 
another important problem faced bv 
the industry for the past few years. Al¬ 
though the industry has been pleading 
with the government, for the import 
of adequate quantity of quality tin 
olate for manufacture of containers, 
this problem remains to be solved 

Reportedly, the reason for STC’s re¬ 
cent decision to change its export staa- 
tegy of processed food items, from sel¬ 
ling retail packets abroad to selling to 
industrial bulk consumers akioad. is the 
inadequate availability of packaging 
materials. According to market surveys 
conducted by STC, Indian packing of 
processed foods did not stand much 
chance with the discriminating buyers 
of Western Europe and the Middle 
East in the face of stiff competition 
fiom the US, Israel, Brazil, etc. In fact, 
too consignments of ’ mango j'uice, 
worth Rs one crore, in retail packings 


exported by STC to Middle East liail 
run into serious problem owing to the 
poor quality of tin plate used loi 
containers. 

In addition to the potential m the 
tlte overseas markets the domestic 
market, which offers very good poten¬ 
tial to the industry, remains almost 
untapped However, unless the industry 
is able to leduce its piodurtion exist to 
lning down the prices oi its products 
it cannot attiact even the home con¬ 
sumers 

Automobiles 

Low Output, High Cost 


PRODUCTION of commercial vehicles 
during lanuaiy-August 1981, at 38 515 
is up by 38 per cent over the previous 
comparable period. Cai production at 
28122, has nearly attained the total 
output achieved during the whole ol 
las't vein Turnout of jeeps is higher 
by 16 per cent lot the comparable 
months 

Among the lighter vehicles, pmduc 
turn ot three-wheelers is up by around 
7 per cent, motor cycles by 9 pei cent, 
and seooteis by around 3 pci tent m 
the same first eight months ol this 
yeai. Production of mopeds, at 1 12 
lakh, has already crossed last yeai's 
103 lakh Tractors produced during 
January-August aggregated 52.508 as 
against 42,470 in the corresponding 
period last year 

The figmes tor sales ol these vt hi¬ 
des tor the period also show smulai 
trends. While sales of commercial 
vehicles during the period are highei 
by around 31 per cent over the previ¬ 
ous comparable period, those ol cars 
are up by around 39 pn rent Moped 
sales increased by over 77 pin cent, 
while those of scooters rose by 9 pei 
cent. 

Even so. this highei output and sales 


could not satisfy the demand loi most 
varieties of vehicles Tending orders 
with the mauiifactuiers are enormous 
and then- is a long waiting period of 
3 to 7 veais tin umnneirial vehicles 
Their air high premium lates ior them 
Premium sales continue, notwithstand¬ 
ing that the govemrrienl n--imposed in 
Apnl last the ban on thi resale ol these 
vehicles lot a pewod of two yeais from 
the date of ongmal purchase -— except 
with the permission of the Cniitnillt-i 
ol Commeuidl Vchiclis 

Two-w heelers aie Incoming mon 
and mon populai for presonal tians- 
portation One has to wait vears lot 
sonic biands ol sexxiters To prevent 
h'gh preiriilini sales m tlx m. govem- 
ment recentlv imposed a ban cm lesale 
of all tvpes of motor cycles, scooters 
and mopeds similar to the oru existing 
on commcicial vehicles 

Even loi cats and jeeps, xx'hicli aie 
not only veiy expensive to buv lint 
also n-cjuire vc-rv high maiuteuancx, 
there is a waiting list. It is interest¬ 
ing thit 80 pei cent of the demand loi 
cars is from companies and government 
organisations — and it is this source of 
demand which ls rising. Traetois, too. 
aie not available without advance 
booking. 

Automobile manufacturers have never 
missed the opportuwtv provided bv 
the pick-up m demand m the lecent 
past, and have effected successive hikes 
m prices There is no statutory control 
on prices of these items. But there 
is price surveillance hy the government 
on some makes ol tractors The price 
index for motor vehicles anil parts has 
thus gnm up from 199 8 in the begin¬ 
ning of 1979 to 285 now Among auto¬ 
mobiles, the rise in i ar prices has 
been particularly steep 

The steep rise- in eai prices started 
from 1978. That yeai, a Tremier cost 
Rs 39,183, anil the Amhassadoi 
H‘ 34.272 excluding sales tax Since 


PnoouonoN ami Sxia's 

{numbers) 


Piodurtion Sales 



January 

I..1UI.II1 

lamian - 

lanuaiy- 


Aligns! 

\ngtisl 

Vllgllsl 

\uglist 


1981 

1980 

1981 

1980 

Commercial vehicles 

58,535 

12 121 

56 177 

43,146 

Cars 

28,122 

18.142 

26.395 

18.992 

Jeeps 

10,852 

9,391 

10 176 

10 057 

Three-whecleis 

18,116 

1 fi 95-1 

18,301 

17,020 

Motor-cycles 

70,870 

114.897 

70 726 

61.549 

Scooters 

143.262 

139.110 

143.953 

112.147 

Mopeds 

111,511 

63.752 

ill. 117 

62,781 

Tractors 

52.508 

12.476 

33,052 

12.079 
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then, prices have been levised upwanl 
mam times. Today, the Premier sells 
lor Its 70,128 while the Ambassador 
costs .is much ns Rs 73,690 

The Buieau ol Jnclnstnal Costs and 
Prices (111 OP) which has been asked to 
go into tile east sltuctnie ol motor 
cars in India has leportedij said that 
the high puces ol Indian cars ate not 
justified Veeoichng In the BlCP’s find¬ 
ings, eat inamifaeliners have pmht 
margins ol Bs 5,000 to Its 7 000 pel 
car hn the last tsso seals The Uu'OH 
Industts and Laboui Minister svas thus 
led to suggest reeentls that uovmi- 
liient might enfoice price irgulatcnv 
measures on aiitoiiioluies scooteis. 
'raclors and light coimneicial vehicles. 
Of comse lai marmfactiiring units 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


I HAVE lead with gieat interest Vmod 
Vvasalu’s article “The Small and the 
Large. From Propaganda to Debate" 
published m your issue ol August 29 
This is not the first time that Hindustan 
Lever and its spokesmen, trom its chau- 
man downwards, have used specious 
aiguments about tlieir ‘contribution' to 
India 

Aon mas lecall tin article titled “To 
Level, with Love" which a Special Cor- 
lespondent contrihutod to your issue ol 
Octolx-r IB, 1973 when arguments were 
going on before the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission and the Company I.aw Boanl 
whetht-i or not to bcence llimlustaii 
fa*ver to manufacture Sodium Tripoly- 
phosphale Despite tins article, the 
strong and valid opposition put up b\ 
Indian industry and the very cogent 
icasonings given in II K 1’aranjpe's note 
of dissent, Hindustan Lcvei succeeded 
hi getting the licence ITow the\ man¬ 
aged to get tins licence is well known, 
and it is not uiv object to go into de¬ 
tails of their modus operuudi But one 
oi two developments that .vubscquentlv 
took place as a result of licensing 
Hindustan la ver inent public attention, 
m the conti st of transnationals' func¬ 
tioning in India 

Firstly it was vehcmentls argued bv 
T Thomas, then chairman of Hindustan 
Lever betorc the Monopolies Commis¬ 
sion that the demand for Sodium Tiv- 
polyphosphate will rise to about 90,0(10 
tonnes per annum by 1975, against the 


aigue that the hike in pi ices is to oflset 
the using cost of production Cost of 
production in the Indian industry has 
gone up ovei the past few vears on 
.iiioiuii ol the geneial inflation But 
the fact is that the oveiall mflationarv 
situation is unlikely to he the majoi 
factor. Notwithstanding higher produc - 
tmn th( motoi rai industry has large 
unutilised capacity Capacity utilisation 
ol Prennci. lot instance was 50 pel 
lent m 1980 It is this underutilisation 
that has no doubt contributed signi¬ 
ficantly to the rising cost ol ear pio- 
diietion in India \nd nevertheless 
the cai lliarnitaetiiieis, hv virtue ol 
then nionojioh m the field havi been 
able to pass on the cost inn eases to 
the eonsmncis 


then installed and licensed eap.u its ol 
alxiut 23,000 tonnes of Mbngbt Mm.up 
and Pandit — the otilv producer in the 
country — and therefore, there was 
enough mom, not onlv for Hindustan 
I evei. hut also foi otheis to gel in 
This estimate was hotlv ion tested lmt 
to no avail Even siv vears after the 
target date, demand tin STI’P in the 
countrv e nowlieie ne.ii even 50 pi i 
cent of Thomas’ piedietions Evei suite 
Hindustan Level’s Iluldia Plant went 
into production Albright Moiaiji and 
Pandit’s fortunes have misi-divtd The 
lattei compam is now stiugglmg to 
maiket even one-tenth ol its capacity, 
heiause Hindustan Level’s demand on 
it had constituted inme than 00 per cent 
of its pioduction. and thanks to Hindus¬ 
tan Level’s aggressive marketing of its 
detei gents and the advantages ol verti¬ 
cal integiation which it now possesses 
othei detergent manufacturers have not 
been ali’e to make much headway 

Secondly and tins is the more sintstei 
aspect of transnational association, al¬ 
though Mhught Moiaiji and Pandit op¬ 
posed the entry ol Hindustan lavei in¬ 
to the field of rmunifuetuung Sodium 
Tupolvphosphate, it was they thiemgh 
then feneign collahoiators. namelv Al¬ 
bright and Wilson London, who acti¬ 
vely helped Hindustan Level to miple 
ii.cnl the lattei’s STPP Pioject HudevPi, 
London. who ate one of the hugest 
customers of .Albright and Wilson, 
London, succeeded m pressurising the 
latter ,to part with the technology of 


manufactiumg STPP (which is a closely 
guarded secret among two or three 
manufacturers in the whole world and 
seldom given to a manufacturer of 
detergents) by threatening to switch 
their worldwide patronage to others. 
Albright and Wilson must have in trim 
pressurised their Indian partners, Dha- 
ramsi Morarji Chemical Co, to .agiee to 
(he technology transfer to Hindustan 
Lover. Both these companies, of course, 
saw to it that they individually bene¬ 
fited m the bargain, and it is the 
balance 30 per cent Indian shareholding 
public (in Alhnght Moiarji and Pandit) 
who have lost heavilv b\ this duplicity 
The Boaicl of Directcus of Alhnght 
Morarji and Pandit, consisting largely 
ot nominees of the two promotcis. have 
not made the shareholdeis any wiser. 
Consider the following bland statement 
m the Directors’ Report loi the yeai 
ending October 31 1980 

The sales turnover was Ks 1 5 17 
('rores as against Bs 1 13 ti» cicnes din¬ 
ing the* pievicms vein — a decioase 
ol appioMinatclv 15 7-1 pei cent Tl\e 
decrease in the quantity sold as well 
a, the sales tmnovei was mainly due 
to seveie i omjK'tltiou laced by tin 
company Then lias been a si each 
dec line ill tile sales ol the company s 
mam pmdurt Sodium Tnpoh- 
phosphate (STPP) dining the hil'ei 
ha!) of the year linilri leport in view 
of the (act that two mon manulac- 
tuieis o{ STPP entered in the market 
The adveise ticnd in sales eontinre' 

The two competitors refern'd to m 
the statement air Hindustan la-vei and 
Ballarpnr Industries The lattei have 
pionreied the Ilydiochlonc Acid loute, 
foi the first tme in India and have 
the potential to beat Albright Morarji 
and Pandit price-wise, and because of 
this reason, if not anything else Al¬ 
bright Morarji and Pandit should have 
been circumspect in agreeing to the 
technology transfer. But appa cwth th • 
Indian .shareholding public dr not mat¬ 
te i J wondoi what has been the rule 
m all this of the director who is sup¬ 
posed lo repiesent the Indian public on 
the Board of Albright Morarji anti 
Pandit. 

Hindustan I.evei now claims in justi¬ 
fication for retaining foieign sharehold¬ 
ing beyond the piniiittrd limits under 
the FF.HA that they aie now in the 
coir sector (inorganic chemicals) and are 
using sophisticated technology. We 
cc rtuinly have a lot to learn from MNCs. 

An Old Resdeji 

Bombay, 

October 1. 
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Headless 

Romesh 

THE impression is stiong that the 
people at large no longer care about 
this government that pretends to rule 
horn Delhi. Only those specialising in 
money-making aie coneemed. This, 
perhaps, explains that when the PM 
announces a fnieign tom of some 
seventeen days there is not a lipp'e, 
even though we will lie at the mercy 
ol the Zail Singhs ol tins wmld We 
are tiuly headless Admittedly there 
mil always be someone around to 
wluspei that the remnants Mill he in 
continuous consultation with Rajiv 
f (fundin'! 

Tlie situation ilislmhs even the most 
naive observeis who do not so Jong 
ago would have been tempted to see 
political stieuglh in such absericPs 
What Monies is not the .struggle for 
power but what people will do with 
the power entiustod to them — yes, 
i veil within the .span of seventeen 
duvs ; Unknown to most people is the 
laet that so much of the ugliness of 
tin communal situation (Hmdu-Sikh) m 
the Punjab is due to the factional 
activities of Home Mnustei Zail Singb 
against Chief Minister Daibaia Singh. 

The (vnieism with which these acti¬ 
vities aie oonduited and tolciated by 
‘the lcadei’. is bevond belief Reports 
coming out of die Punjab since the 
auest of Sant lamail Singh Hhindian- 
■ wale who is accused of being the 
inspiration behind the mwdei of the 
\uankaii Baba anil the vcteian jouma- 
let 82-ycai-ol<l I.ala lagat Narum, 
suggest that the almost organised in¬ 
competent handling of the affair has 
made the laughable erv of Khalistan 
into an explosive slogan Political 
squabbles within the niling piutv aie, 
in othci words, al’ovved to destabilise 
vital bolder areas 

Of course, Indira Candhi is now 
beginning to realise the na'ure of the 
nis's that is spiralling over the sub¬ 
continent. Pahadia in Rajasthan. Gundu 
Ran in Karnataka. Antulay in Maha 
rashtia. Mishra in Bihar. Anjioh in 
Andhra Pradesh. Popular frustration 
grows about this charade at ruling, but 
£ the Opposition continues to show so 
pooilv at every turn that Indna Gandhi 
lenmins politically secure This is the 
essence of the Indian tragedy. And 
there are nc signs • of any critical 
change. 


in Delhi 

Thapar 

Indiiu Gandhi continues to react to 
public angel as il it is an intolerable in¬ 
sult to hei exalted position I suppose 
there is no getting awav from thus 
idthci sick psveliologie.il state, parti- 
culaily il the allei native collective of 
leadership is unable to develop any 
coherence, blit fen the liist tune a tame 
tilling party is beginning to wonder 
about its vriv uuccitam lutiue May 
be, this us why the Bansi Lais and 
Sukhadias aie again liemg recognised 
as viable in the hcirarcliv of Cong- 
iess(I) powci 

The political tvciKin.s of the ruling 
paitv are not really conceined about 
massive con upturn exposmes Thev 
aigue that the public will tolerate 
these sw indies so long as the power ol 
money exists in politics Thev see no 
end to the piescnt state of affairs, blit 
uige a stvlc chfierent (torn Antulav's 
oi Gunilii Rail’s In other words, the 
punishuunt should lie leplacement. The 
money powci sviulionie must continue. 

All this theorising about the inevit¬ 
ability oi corrupt politics could be 
stomached if the structuie of political 
cor nipt ion was not based on aitificially 
eirated sboitages and dramatic price 
hikes acioss the board The public- is 
now being duectlv lut by these activi¬ 
ties and it is not in a position, like 
government scivants, to employ their 
nun vciv special comipt pi.ictices to 
meet the cusis of living If this is the 
leahtv, then the cut lent exposmes me 
bunging us to explosion point 

The danger is that public angei, 
liusliation ami alienation will take 
dist irted fonns If the eonmumalism 
in the Punjab is o! a special kind, we 
have enough of the familiar IIiikIu- 
Muslirn varietv at so nianv other widely 
scpaiau* points In fact, the upsurge 
ol couumuialism ovci the entire .sub¬ 
continent is not being seriously con- 
1 1 on ted at any level oi leadership 
Populist postiucs feed the virus And 
d we add caste tangles to the mess, 
we already hav ( > enough to keep us 
busv fm a decade 

Hendlessness first a physical ieature 
imposed on a disorganised public see 
toi, and then turned icito a chataclen- 
stic institutional pattern, has now taken 
ovei more, completely in the area of 
politics. Daily, xve pick up the news¬ 
papers only to be regaled by the suspect 


activities ol various ‘personalities'. No 
one is tackling the issues aiound poli- 
iiis and piogiamme.s And those who 
aie i(impelled to, like the senior ad- 
mmistiatois. thev aie without a co- 
Didmatcd btiel >— in lact vciy much 
on then own ami liatuialiy inclined to 
covei tlien ineffectiveness vvuh dood- 

1'llgS. 

it is a situation that can continue 
loi vcais Thcie are paialleb, elsewhere 
in the Mm Id. Ol coiu.se, enonnous un- 
aecmmted lunds aie needed to keep the 
system peifoinnng This necessary input 
is already available in impressive 
quantity The only fact that w c are 
lending to iorget as a comipt elite ls 
that tlie sub-continent spiavvls over a 
vusl aiea. emlxiches an exliaoidmai y 
.max ol cultuies and commitments, and 
is developing the kind of deecnlialixed 
iiiiisc-le-pown that might stn eeitain 
legions to cut awav. should this be 
benelki.il Th< signs aie there foi all 
to see 

So fai, two new responses aie eryst- 
.dlising One dismisses all attempts to 
icforin oi salvage or restructure as irre- 
Ji vant. Ii'icialistic- and lwurgeois. These 
Iheonseis Mould let tlie ruination take 
place, confident that something better 
will take bntb Tie- othei is desperate 
that new political cadit-s be mobilised 
to take chaige They aie called upon 
to ii-paii and altei the rotten liaine. 
W it Inn the ambit ol these responses, a 
new political foimation will have to be 
stiiietiued. I! ivv it links oi diaxvs upon 
the existing formations remains to be 
seen CeitamK. turn is niiiumg short 
Tht chaisnia-budders aie watching in 
(lie wings 

Scplemhei id 

Rcckitt & Colman 

RF.Ck.ri T & COLMAN OI- INDIA 
(RCI), a leading inanutactuici of a 
xjnrlv ol household and pharmaceuti¬ 
cal products, has set up a icsearch and 
development c-t-ntie at Hosur in Tamil 
Nadu. J J West. Chief Executive of 
Reckitt & Colman, UK. inaugurated 
the centre Set un at a cost of oxer 
Rs 60 lakh, the cc-ntie is a fully inte¬ 
grated unit consisting of two icsearch 
laboratoiies. analytical and instrumen¬ 
tation labomtoiies, mini pilot plant, 
and a glass blowing section A full- 
scale pilot plant will soon be added 
as a puit of the second phase The 
equipment and facilities at the centie 
are technologically the most modem 
ami sophislit afed. 
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STATISTICS 


\ ■ ’ 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-VI —100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 28, In 

In 

In 

In 



(12.9.81) 

Month Year 

81 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

77-78 

All Commodities 

1000 

284 5 

—1 1 

7.8 

5.3 

18.1 

17.1 


S.2 

Primary Articles 

417 

270 3 

—0 8 

15.1 

8.9 

14.9 

13.8 

—1.3 

9.9 

Food Articles 

298 

241 0 

—1 0 

17 1 

11.0 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

11.8 

Non'Food Articles 

106 

244.9 

—1.5 

14 4 

8.1 

11.8 

14.2 

—4.3 

6.3 

Fuel. Power, Light and Lub.icaita 

85 

437 5 

2 0 

23.0 

9 3 

25.0 

15.7 

4.4 

1.5 

Manufactured Products 

499 

270 4 

—2 2 

—0 8 

1 5 

19.1 

20.2 

0 2 

2.3 






Variation (Pst Cant) 



Cost of Living Index 

Base 

Latest 










Month 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

77-78 




Month 

Year 

61 





For Industrial Workers 

1960-100 

447’ 

1 8 

13 5 

6 4 

11.4 

8.5 

2.2 

7.6 

For Urban Non-Manual Employsss 

1960-100 

4| | v 

2 5 

13 2 

6 8 

11.8 

7.8 

3 4 

6.9 

For Agricultural Labourers 

My 60-Juns 

439’ 

2 3 

13 1 

4 8 

9.7 

13.6 

-1.9 

7.0 


61-100 













Variation (Rs crorsi par cent In brackets) 


Money and Banking 

Unit 

Latest 










Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(11.9 81) 

Last 

Last Mar 27. 

80-81 

79-80 

7a 79 

77-78 




Month 

Year 

81 





Money Supply (M ■) 

Rs crore 

58.728 

354 

9,187 

3,414 

8,429 

6,919 

6,9X5 

5,626 




(0 6) 

(18 5) 

(6 2) 

(18 0) 

(17 3) 

(21 2) 

(J 2 4) 

Net Bank Credit to Government 

Rs crore 

28,151 

327 

6,345 

2,345 

5,352 

3,8.39 

1,921 

2.451 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

38,078 

28 

6,686 

1,758 

5,402 

5,285 

4,125 

2,719 

Net Foreign Exchange Asset* of Banking 










Sector 

Rs crore 

3,619 

—40 

— 1,379 

-1,063 

—784 

— 10 

968 

1,974 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 











Rs crore 

41.122 

414 

7.519 

3,275 

5,832 

4.678 

4,790 

4,645 




(1 0) 

(22 4) 

(8 7) 

(18 4) 

(17 3) 

(216) 

(26 5) 

Index Nnmbeis of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Per Caat) 


Production 


Month 

Monika* 

Tn 

Tn 

In 

In 

In 


A lUUINMUn 

(1970-100) 



1981 

1980 

In 

198 If 

In 

1980 

In 

1979 

In 

1978 

In 

1977 

Osntral lades 

100 00 

156 8* 

162 5 

147 8 

9 9 

0.8 

i 2 

6 9 

3.4 

Basic Industries** 

32 28 

183 7‘ 

187.5 

163 2 

14.9 

—1 0 

2.3 

4 8 

5.1 

Capital Goods Industries** 

15 25 

163.7* 

182 5 

171 2 

6 6 

4 6 

2.7 

3 4 

5.5 

Intermediate Goods Industries** 

20 95 

145 6 6 

143 I 

136 8 

4 6 

0 8 

2.8 

8 0 

3.0 

Consumer Goods Industries** 

31 52 

137.1* 

146 9 

133 8 

9 8 

0.4 

—2 2 

9.8 

6.4 

Durable Goods** 

3.41 

161.0 s 

164 6 

162 0 

1.6 

3.5 

6 0 

8 0 

14 2 

Noa-Dunbls Goods** 

28 1J 

134.2* 

144.8 

130.4 

11 0 

— 

—3.2 

10.0 

5.4 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 
Month - 

Cumulative for* 

80.81ft 

79-811 

71-79 

77-78 

76-77 


(June 81) 81-82TT 80-8iff 


1) 1>n>> 

Rs crore 

464 

1,652 

1,173 

6,670 

6,459 

5,726 

5,404 

5-146 






(3.3) 

(12 81 

(6 0) 

(5.0) 

(27,3) 

Impose 

Rs crore 

941 

2,815 

2,536 

12,106 

8,908 

6.814 

6.025 

5,074 






(37 0) 

(30.7) 

(13 1) 

(18 7) 

(-3.6) 

Butenes or Tnoi 

Rs crore 

—477 

—1,163 - 

-1,363 

—5,436 

—2,449 

-1,088 

-621 

+ 72 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Month 

Cumulative for* 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 



(Mar 81) 

1981 

1980 






Number of applicants on live registers 










(as at end or period) 

Thousand 

1^,198 

16,198 

14,690 

16,200 

14.334 

12,678 

10,924 

9,784 




(10 3) 

(9 6) 

(13-0) 

(13.1) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 

(10.6) 

Nnmbsr o' registrations 

Thousand 

452 

1,427 

1,356 

6,157 

6.132 

5,328 

5,616 

5,448 




(5 2) (- 

-20.3) 

(0 4) 

(15 1) 

(—3.1) 

( 3.1) 

(5.30 

Number of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

73 

205 

208 

840 

876 

828 

804 

840 




(-1 4) 

(2 5) 

(—4 1) 

(5 8) 

(3 0) 

(-4 3) 

(22.8) 

Number of placements 

Thousand 

41 

113 

117 

478 

468 

456 

456 

(40) 




(-3 4) 

(10 7) 

(2 1) 

(2.6) 

(-) 

(11.8) 

(3.8) 


• For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year, 
t Variation in current year upto lateit month for which data are available over corresponding period of last year, 
if As derived by Reserve Bank of India, 
if Provisional data. 

Notes : (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates; e g, superscript 1 indicates that the Igure It for January, 
and so on (2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over psevtooe period. 
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COMPANIES 


Dividend Payment after Three Skips 

Hausavivek 


CHOW GULL STEAMSHIPS' board had 
recommended a dividend of 15 pei cent 
for the year ended Match 1981 after 
skipping payment fot three years, The 
Shipping Development Fund Commit¬ 
tee however, has approved distribution 
or not more than 10 per cent. The 
whole of this pavment will he t vempt 
horn tax in the hands of .shareholders 
The emnpam has 'shown encouraging 
working ic.siilt.s with a gross piofit til 
Us 9.27 on ire against Rs 7 66 croie 
in the pievions vein following bright 
i,unings, elmtci hire leceipts etc, of 
IL 17.61 cioir against Rs 14 79 ciore 
If Net piofit is Rs 5 99 ciore (Rs 4 38 
■ line) The distiilnition is coveied 
7 64 times These figiues look all the 
mine pleasing, since last sear's piolii 
had a< tn.llls included Rs 2 46 emit 
ttidi.sed on the sale oi a ship The 
cm lent ve.u, moieosei, holds out pio- 
imse oi sutixfac ton lesnllS The pei- 
lieniaiue lui the fiist ‘i.r iMinths has 


been gem-rally good, >u v ew of the 
company having fixed its .ships on c-har- 
U. (lining the last (jiu-t.-i of 1080-SI. 
Although there has been a setha'-k in 
the freight market in the past month 
oi two, V 1) Chosvgule, chauman. sees 
a leasonablv good chance foi the 
coinpam's ships living emplosed at 
laiih g(M)d rates lot the lernammg putt 
o' the veai The company has diasvn 
up plans loi expansion oi tonnage in 
line with the goveiiiniejit’s thinking 
It has placed nideis Im two 75 000- 
DW’l bulk can iris with the Cm Inn 
slops aid. and lor two of 35 000 D\VT 
each with Japanese shipsaids With 
this the (onipans will have no out- 
-funding pun passn conditions to lie 
fulfilled even in lespect of the pioposed 
aeipusition of tonnage Technical speci¬ 
fications of the ships ouleied fni-n 
lapanese shipvaids ate of high stand- 
aids and the prut- negotiated, ,u void¬ 
ing to the experts is most compel itive 


Moieovi r, the company has secured 
deteiltd term vaid ciedit of eight and 
a halt vears which, according to 
Chowgnlc, has not been ofleird to any 
othci Indian .slupownei in the recent 
past The eompans is hopeful of secur¬ 
ing lioin Naimada Cement, the contract 
foi carnage of cement clinker from 
lafiahad, to its gimding plants at Mag- 
dalla and Ratriagin. The total coal 
.(■(pmcnicnt of that companv is to he 
ti.in.spoi ted h> the same ships on the 
i etuiu joiunes fioin Magdalla to fafra- 
liad The umipam is icccpimug three 
oi fom 4,000-DWT .second-hand bulk 
carriei-s fin this purpose SDFC has 
sanctioned additional loan of Rs 8.61 
cioie to the companv. the application 
loi which was pending foi a long time 
SDFC has also leleased Ihr subsidised 
pm lion of .3 5 pri cent interest on 
SAP.MIN’S loans While approving .the 
compam's substantial expansion (dan 
of nosed tonnage in 1976, government 
had imposed the condition that shaie- 
lioldmg of Cliowgule fainilv and tlipii 
associates he brought down to 40 per 
cent Due to continuous recession .since 


The Week’i Companies 





(Rupees m 

lakh) 


Chow 

gule 

Ahmedabad 




Steamship 

Ad vi 

II1ICT 

AYR 



Latest 

Last 

Latest 

Last 

Latest 

Last 


Vein 

You' 

Yc.ii 

Ven 

Y< ai 

Year 


31-3-81 

31-.3-80 

31-3-81 

31-3-80 

31-3-81 31-3-80 

Paid-up Capital 

794 

783 

352 

278 

1040 

1040 

Reserve* 

992 

520 

194 

515 

963 

789 

Borrowing* 

4844 

4793 

1326 

ion 

1432 

871 

of trhich Term borrowings 

1844 

179.3 

834 

397 

91.3 

871 

Cross fixed assets 

6516 

6514 

1861 

1612 

3186 

3001 

Net fixed assets 

5299 

5277 

1373 

870 

1815 

1776 

Investment* 

50 

50 

23 

24 

24 

24 

Current liabilities 

353 

.352 

775 

08) 

0269 

5502 

Current assets 

984 

597 

1551 

1592 

7865 

6401 

Stocks 

68 

47 

1179 

1141 

39,31 

.3076 

Book debts 

365 

135 

154 

141 

2561 

2316 

Net sales 

1761 

1479 

3186 

3587 

63 51 

4920 

Other income 

67 

270 

67 

76 

142 

46 

New material costs 

109 

112 

1660 

2048 

3919 

2656 

Wages 

181 

176 

168 

157 

831 

66-- 

Interest 

155 

175 

175 

128 

152 

115 

Cross profit! 4- )/los»(—) 

927 

766 

211 

268 

950 

836 

Depredation provision 

328 

328 

101 

86 

146 

141 

Tax provision 

— 

__ 

— 

70 

422 

250 

Net profltf-M/lossf—1 

599 

438 

no 

112 

382 

4 f 1 

Development rebate provision 

315 

_ 

16 

30 

lfl 

29 

Transfer to reserves 

Dividend 

45 

— 

8 

8 

157 


Amount 

r* n 

F 77 


V 0 

Ii 50 

6 

41 

1* — 

E 208 

206 

Rate (per cent) 

V 9 5 

— 

1*7 14 11 

714, 1] 

1* — 


E 10 


E 17 

20 

E 20 

20 

Cover (times) 

Ratios (per cent) 

7 64 

— 

2 08 

2 41 

1 81 

2 16 

Gross profit/sales 

52 64 

51 79 

6 23 

7 47 

15 01 

16 99 

Net profit/capital employed 

.3.3.54 

3-3 61 

13 00 

14.12 

19 07 

24 28 

lnventories/sal,es 

3.86 

3.18 

34 81 

31.89 

62 09 

62 52 

Wage/sales 

10.27 

11.89 

13 82 

12 74. 

13 1,3 

13 51 
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October 3, 1981 


SOCKOMtC AWD 


Sep 1 



llic-n til] latently, the company cuuld 
not comply with this (unlit ion ami had 
to .seek cueasioas ol time Government 
has now asked the company to meet 
this rcqunemciit In Dveeinbei 'll 1981. 
Accordingly, it is now piopasid to issue 
2115 lakh ei|uits shait-s ot 11s 10 eacli 
through piospc-iUis at pur Of lias new 
L'.sne. 10.85 lakh shaies have been 
ie.served ten pieteientul allotment to 
tliOSe shuieholdris whose names will be 
on the u-gis-ti i of nieiiilwi.s as on Novem¬ 
ber 4. 1981. 

AIIMEDABAD ADVANCE MILE S has 
chalked out growth piojpamines lor its 
metals and special allov steels division 
at Navsan in Gutaiat. It obtained 
peinussion to import a hot lolling mill 
foi maiiiifaetiiie of hot tolled steel 
stupa foi internal miiMiniption Realis¬ 
ing howevei, that the heavv cost of a 
new plant would not jiistifi the tonnage 
the company is licensed to pioduce, 
toe management has totaled a good 
stt nd-hand p'aii"‘an mill in Sweden 
and has procuiel it a* a lonsideiablv 
low pure — almost at a wiittt n-down 
value. The company has also received 
imported equipment lor the blight- 
annealing mid gumlmg-polishing lines, 
which form pait ot the balancing equip¬ 
ment foi the evistmg special alios 
steels division Tltcsi new plant facili¬ 
ties will hi located at a mw plot of 
land near Navsan Efforts will la- 
made to cllect a s!,ut-up bv end-1982 
With the commissioning of blight- 
antiealmg and giindnig-pcilishiiig lines, 
the company will be able to upgiade 
the qualits to meet the continuous 
challenge liom impoited materials The 
cctniniSsionmg of the hot lolling null 
will lcdiK-e, m tlie mai future, the 
eonipans’s dependence on vamus soin- 
te- foi the supply piimardv, of impoit 
ed hot rolled st n l'es, steel stnp.. of 
adequate width The- dnectois have 
decided to man l c.ipi'.d c vpenrlituie 
of Rs 8 40 croie at tie' new piojirl 
site near Navsan and Hs 75 lakh 
towards installation of balancing equip¬ 
ment. mainly in the spinning and weav¬ 
ing departments and also Ini lationu- 
lisatnn ol woik-toiee at Alnnedabad. 
To finance this evpenditine, a sum of 
Its 0 note IS pioposed to lx 1 latscd 
thiongh an issue ol 1.50 000 115 pei 
ec-nt conveitible bonds ol Rs 100 each 
Out of the total issue bonds of the 
fare value ol lis 2 45 cioie will lie 
offen-d to (visiing sb.oeholdeis as 
'lights’ and hoods ol Rs 2 81 enne 
to the public Out ol the public issue, 
bonds of Rs 44 lakh will he reseived 
[or prefeiential allotment to sharehold¬ 
ers at two bonds each and bonds of 


Rs 30 lakh lor employees, directors 
and associates. The bonds will cariy 
additional mleiest ul one per cent if, 
lor the miinedi ilel) pi reeding yeai, the 
company dedans <n ecputv dividend in 
eveess of 19 pei cent. At the end of 
thiee yeais, even bomlliolder will he 
allotted me equity siiao- of 11s 190 
each, at a pieuuum of Rs 50 pei share 
m lieu of the iiinveitible pait ol tlv 
bond of 11s 150 In 'he event ol any 
issue of homes sluies before the dale 
nl conveision. the piemium of Rs 50 
pei shaie will be appiopuately icdiiccd 
and the balance will be paid m cash 
it the tunc ol conveision The company 
has slide! ed a setback m its winking 
cluiing 1980-81 with decline in sales, 
bom Rs 15.87 cion m the pievions 
seal to Rs 35 80 cioie tollowed by a 
gioss piofit ol Hs 2 11 cioie against 
Rs 2 08 time Net piofit is Rs 1.10 
.■inn* (Rs 1.12 cioie) The directors 
have proposed a dividend of 17 per 
cr ut on the capital as filial get! by issue 
ol bonus shares on a one-for-lliie ■ basis 
East vear, the companv had paid 20 
per cent on old eamtal. The proposed 
distribution is coven-1 2 08 tunes 

against 2 41 tunes previmslv 

M'.C-VICKF.M-BARCAX'K is evpanding 
and diveisifviiig its activities It has 

lru-ived govern.. appioval foi col- 

lalioiaticm agic'-nic-iit with Kives-Cml 
Babcock ol France foi mamifaetuie ot 
cqnipinenl foi cement plants of 3.000 
tonnes per dav, and aliove, capacity 
and with Ilammermills of the US for 
niatnifactme ol hamiiieniulls, eiiishers 
leedeis, etc, foi cement, mmeul and 
me processing industries The companv 
has also been pcimitted to u-nevv eol- 
laboiation agieement with Diamond 
Power Speeialitv the UK In. manufac¬ 
ture of soot blowers and theimoprobes 
Resides it lias been licensed to mant.- 
faetiiic cast mm/alloy lion rolls foi 
stct-1, papet lubber and plastic Indus- 
files under a sub-licence agieement 
with Engitieeimg piojects India, who 
has .t ecillalxuation agieement with 
Wean United of the US Th< company 
has i vjifrienecd enntiaction of niatgins 
dining 1980-81, as reflected in a gross 
piofit of Its 9.50 cioie against Rs SIR 
11 oil* m the pievions veal following 
sales o! Rs 0111 More against 11s 49.2C 
cime With muta.se in tax liability 
net piofit has declined fioin Rs 4 44 
etore to Rs 3 82 cioie The lira hanged 
dividend of 20 per cent is coveieil 1 8-1 
times against 2 10 times pieviou.sK. 
The subsidiaiv, Hal nock Wik-ox of 
India, showed a pre-tax piofit of Rs 14 
lakh compared to Rs 28 lakh in the 
previous year on a turnover of Rs 2.99 


uore against Rs 2.55 crore, It has 
also announced a dividend of 20 per 
cent. 

SRS.A GOA. a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Finsider of Italy, is diluting the 
non-iesident shareholding to 40 per 
cent to comply with the provisions of 
FERA. This is proposed to be achieved 
bv Fmstder offering for sale to Indian 
investors 22.05 lakh fully patd-up 
equity shares, of Rs 10 each, at a pre¬ 
mium of Rs 2.50 per share. The appli¬ 
cation list will open on November 10. 

Of the proposed offer, 1,83,750 shares 
have been reserved for preferential 
allotment to financial institutions, and 
a like number for business associates 
and employees of the company. The 
public will be offered 18,37.500 shares. 
The offer for sale of shares is managed 
jointly bv* Canara Bank s investment 
section and Champaklal Investment 
and Financial Consultancy A unique 
leatuie of the offei is that transferees 
will be entitled to the dividend of 15 
pei cent proposed for the year ended 
March 1981 Sesa Goa has been engaged 
in mining and export of non oie since 
1954 It owns 21 mining concessions 
spread over an area of about 1,570 
hectares in Goa, out of which about 
860 hectares have been prospected 
and pi oven leserves of over 100 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of iron ore have been esta¬ 
blished The company's annual sales 
aic >n the region of 1 8 million tonnes 
of bon ore which consisl of expoits 
and local sales to MMTC for export 
In its e\nort activity the company is 
assisted bv the parent companv which, 
in turn, is a subsidiary of the Italian 
government owned IRI, the largest 
public enterprise in Italy The IRI 
gioup's activities span a wide i.mge of 
public entei prises, including ron and 
steel, mining, engineering, shipbuilding, 
banking and air transport, The capital 
and reserves of the groun as at the 
end of March 1979 were in the region of 
Rs 3,600 crore and sales turnover for 
1979 was aiound Rs 11,700 crore New 
investment bv companies in the group 
was about Rs 2,500 crore in 1979 
alone. According to P L Tandon, 
chairman. Sesa Goa achieved a turn¬ 
over of Rs 23 70 crore during 1980-81 
as against Rs 20 18 crore m the pre¬ 
vious vear, and earned a net profit of 
Rs 94 45 lakh aftainst Rs 42.52 lakh 
As at end of March 1981. it had re- 
seives of Rs 1.97 crore against equity 
capital of Rs 3.68 crore. The company 
expects to turn out better working re¬ 
sults this year compared to the past 
year and to maintain dividend. 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


Witch-Sabbatli at Singhbhum 

Mahasveta Devi 


ON September 8, 1980, the Bihar 
Military Police, confronted by tribal:, 
assembled under the flag of the Jhar¬ 
khand Mukti Morcha at the small and 
picturesque town of Gua, chased some 
tribals who had to run to the hospital 
carrying one of their comrades injured 
in police firing. Eleven were shot dead 
within the hospital. The BMP had, 
according to one tribal, fired 60 to 70 
rounds and people of the surrounding 
area remain convinced that many more 
than the officially admitted number of 
eleven died that day. Who were the 
eleven? Someone has sent me a list of 
eight names: 



Name 

Age Village 

l 

Chandra Lagun 

30 

Churangi 

2 

Ramy Lagun 

22 

Churangi 

3 

Joto Surin 

20 

Jojohatu 

4 

Mata Puiti 

24 

Jojohatu 

5 

Mangala Sardar 

40 

Goilkera 

6 

Munda Purti 

15 

Baihatu 

7 

Rengo Sunn 

18 

Kumdi 

8 

Bagi Sunn 

16 

Tenthghat 


Three names aie still missing to com¬ 
plete the official list. Singhbhum is 
an unfathomable mass of untold 
miseries. It needs a lot of time, tena¬ 
city and toughness to unearth even 
the names of the officially dead there. 
It needs the stamina of being able to 
cover long distances on foot. Number 
five m the list was a landless poor and 
the other seven were small peasants, 
very poor. Chandra has left a 14-year 
old daughter. Ramo three small child¬ 
ren, Rengo one child, Bagi his girl-wife, 
Joto two children, Mangala foui child¬ 
ren and Mata one daughter to carry on 
their names. 

What happens to the mothers, 
fathers, wives, children the killed per¬ 
sons leave behind? One simply does not 
know. Singhbhum is so like the white- 
haired old woman collecting firewood 
in the jungles who never answers a 
stranger, never looks at anyone. Keep¬ 
ing the intruders into her grief beyond 
the barrier of her immobile silence, she 
collects firewood. According to a tribal, 
one militant youth organisation with a 
number of “iron pillars to tie their 
elephants to" had attributed the Gua 
firing to the missionaries and opposed 
the demand for a judicial enquiry. Why, 
after more than one year, do I refer to 


Gua? Because from what others are 
telling me, it seems that Singhbhum 
has been chosen for a witch-sabbath; 
after the Gua firing the process has 
been accelerated. 

The district gazetteers will tell you of 
the Larka Ho people who dared the 
British army and successfully withstood 
the onslaughts of the intruders into 
Kolhan for a long time. Even today 
one finds some remnants of the charac¬ 
teristics of the tribe, after the minerals 
and forests of Singhbhum have been 
leased out to outsiders. The Ho people 
have, relatively, been less converted to 
Christianity; they have retained their 
hold over land to a greater extent than 
the other tribes. It is also true that 
the Ho people's migration to other 
states is minimal. 

But now the Ho men and women are 
being taken to other states to work in 
the brickfields of West Bengal, North 
Bihar and elsewhere as contract labour 
on bonded-labour terms. They are taken 
to Punjab to be sold, literally, to rich 
farmers and brickfield owners by 
designing agents. If they went in 
hundreds before, now they are going in 
thousands Wh> ■* Because on Septem¬ 
ber 8, 1980 at Gua, the tribals had 
retaliated with arrows and had killed 
some BMP personnel. A tribal says 
that, from that day, an undeclared war 
of revenge is going on unabated. The 
villagers are forced to accept absurd 
work-terms for survival. The avengers 
are on the rampage At Gua, the 
arrows hit then targets and it is a 
matter of very deep concern. The tri¬ 
bals ate being taught a lesson. An old 
tribal says angrily, "Yes, yes, eleven 
in the hospital. But so many rounds of 
firing, h6w come none was killed? It was 
a big crowd. Why did the trucks come? 
What were taken away? Why was the 
place kept coidoned?" A young aca¬ 
demic tells me smilingly, “Please don’t 
believe him. They exaggerate so.” 

The mad one tells me, “The true 
Gua story must be written the Kolhan 
way". The Kolhan way is to walk 
miles to god forsaken places across the 
jungles and over the hills. You utter 
the name ‘Gua’ 1‘Guey’ the Ho People 
say) and they withdraw into a shell 
and their faces become expressionless. 
After a long wait one old woman sud¬ 
denly speaks of the twin iron nagaras 


of Chhotanagra. Once the nagaras 
weie beaten when the enemy tned to 
enter Kolhan. But the Ho people torgot 
this sacred ritual when the hordes of 
Sahibs and Dikus entered the scene 
finally. What does it maiter if one 
nagura is taken to Munohaiptir and the 
other left behind? What is done, can¬ 
not be undone. Kolhan, fiom that day, 
has been seeing her sun go down. 

A middle-aged tribal says angrily, 
“Why refer to Gua? Read the Bihar 
Police Manual and you will sec that 
murder was done that day. Our sons 
die and nobody cares. Our people are 
taken out of Kolhan to be made slaves 
elsewhere and not one word of protest 
from anyone." He spits upon the 
grass. 

Thus Gua remains a mvstory. And 
however strange it may seem, this 
beautiful small town, cool even m 
summer, lies at the root of the present 
witch-sabbath going on in Singhbhum. 
Hidden forces have surfaced to break 
the solidarity of the tribal people and 
to demoralise them 

What 1 write here, is an assemblage 
of reports from various sources and my 
correspondents prefer to remain anony¬ 
mous. 

\c cording to one. tin* communal 
forces have joined hands for a take¬ 
over of Singhbhum. His account is 
revealing. 

In 1964, for the first time, a major 
communal riot broke out in Ranchi 
and Singhbhum The particulaily affect¬ 
ed areas were the towns of Ranchi, 
Jamshedpur, Chakradhai pur and 
Chaibasa. Communal frenzy engulfed 
the political, social and moral sanity ol 
the people One communal not pre¬ 
pared the stage. Now entered the 
militant Hinduists like Sarangi, Pandey 
and others They succeeded in influenc¬ 
ing some of the tribals too. That ex¬ 
plains the participation of some misled 
tribal youth in the communal riots of 
Chakradhai pur in the 70s under the 
leadership of Das This Sarangi is a 
lion amongst criminals lie has the 
singular honour of having been a ‘Bad 
Livelihood’ case in Bihar Police Re¬ 
cords. In order to convict one as a 
‘BL’ case, the police has to have a 
hundred and ten witnesses on its side. 
Takeover by professionals soon paid 
handsome dividends. Accoiding to my 
conespondent. the Jamshedpur riots of 
1979 started from the Daigutu tubal 
bastee. For some time past the tribal 
youths have been oaiticipating in the 
Ramnavami processions. Chaibasa and 
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other towns become frenzied with mili¬ 
tant display of lethal arms and weapons 
m the hands of the processionists. The 
same faces can be seen in the Jan 
Sangh and llhautiyu Janata Party 
circles. That the militant Hmduists are 
really determined to win over the 
tnbals will be dear from the account 
given by the same person. 

In Marwan-dommated Cliaibasa, 
Dharmasabhas are held with great re¬ 
gularity and various guius often visit 
then different disciples. Horn the 
bookstall set up at such a sabha, my 
friend bought a booklet lor 25 paise. 
The book bore the title, “Adibasiyon 
Bhi Hindu Hai". The author had taken 
great pains to prove that the tribals 
were Hindus and freely cited from the 
epics to prove his point. After 1978 
the RSS became active m the legion 
and opened units in the far-interior 
vdlages. Since the RSS gives training 
to the cadies in a martial way, it has 
a better held than the missionaries. 
Lathi and sword exeicises attract a 
tribal. Ihe candidates elected on BJP 
tickets have latex joined Congxess(I), 
but BJP influence and RSS activity 
continue hand-m-hand. 

A new spell had come to the tribal 
movement with the Jharkhand Mukti 
Morcha gaming ground and places like 
Sonua, Godkera. Gua, etc. became 
strongholds of the movement. Heights 
in the movement were achieved at 
Serengda, Putida, Goilkeia and Gua. 

After the Gua flung money poured 
into the region from different sources. 
Money under the Subainarekha plan 
financed by the W'mld Bank came and 
large amounts were misspent ior want 
of specific plans. Tenders were accept¬ 
ed for six inch-deep concrete roads, 
and roads with cement are being built, 
providing daily work to the tribal rejas 
and majoors. Banks were asked to pro¬ 
vide finance for silk-worm cultivation, 
animal husbandry and agriculture. 
Ministers and their secretaries came to 
grace the inauguration ceremony. How 
the loans arc being given and what 
benefit the tribals are receiving from 
such loans, need another long article. 

Then the Decndayal Institute, named 
after the Jan Sangh leader, made its 
entry. Nanaji Dcshmukh, according to 
my correspondent, came to Chaibasa 
to hold meetings. Addressing the 
meetings, he spoke of the necessity of 
developing tribal villages and of the 
Deendayal Institute's achievement in 
such work elsewhere. He declared that 
the tribals were being converted to 
Christianity and that had to be stop¬ 
ped; that there would be no dearth o L 
‘sewaks’ or money foi the work; that 
‘sewaks’ would be coming from Delhi 


and Kanpur. He met the managers of 
the different banks. What passed bet¬ 
ween the banks and Deshmukh? 1 
have got a copy of a memoranda of 
a certain bank. It is most revealing. 
The Deendayal Institute is interested 
in developing areas connected with the 
Jharkhand movement: the Krnra area 
of Goilkera Block, Chakradharpur 
Block, Potka Block, Chandil Block and 
Bhargaon Block are to be developed. 
The programme would be ‘intensive’ 
and the institute "planned to post a 
good number of field staff at each 
centre”. 

Atlt'i the Jan Sangh dominated 
Deendayal Institute, the RSS. A man 
from another part of Bihar, who pre¬ 
fers to remain anonymous, writes that 
the RSS organised workers’ meetings, 
and convened a Sahityasabha where 
works of Golwalkar weie sold. This 
Sahityasabha received indirect help 
from the RSS. The 1981 Ramnavami 
brought the role of RSS to the surface. 
At Chaibasa, the BMP and the police 
were already on patrol. The organisers 
built an image of Mahavir surrepti¬ 
tiously behind the cover of three buses 
blocking the road, seemingly for le- 
pair. in the depth of the night the 
image was earned to a piece of ‘khas 
jamin' meant foi the building of an 
Urdu library in muslim-dominated 
Barabazar area and placed there on a 
pedestal A priest came and, after utter¬ 
ing mantus, did ‘pran pratistha' of the 
hitheito lifeless idol. Hundreds of 
worshippers came to worship the god 
1 elision enveloped the town. Mahavir 
continued to stand there even aftei 
Ramnavami. Communal feelings ran 
high The DC had the idol removed. 
This created havoc. Women continued 
to worship it and men courted arrest 
over the issue. The tribal and non- 
tnbal slums displayed hundreds of BJP 
flags, lotus upon saffron. My corres¬ 
pondent fears that a communal not is 
being manufactured there, at Chaibasa. 
The JMM movement is under a lull. 
The tribals are being preyed upon by 
the militant communalists. A local CPI 
leader is said to have declared, "I am 
first a Hindu, then a , communist". 
Converting Smghbhum into a fertile 
ground of communalism, the activists 
are aiming to break tribal solidarity. 
The ultimate aim is not a Hindu- 
Muslim riot but a riot between the 
Christian and non-Christian tnbals. 
When that is achieved, the witches will 
have their mission fulfilled. According 
to my correspondent, the missionaries 
too are working towards the same goal. 
How real the witches are, will be clear 
from the following account. 

In 1980, some enthusiasts at Chai- 


“basa proposed to observe Birsa Munda 
Jayantj Utsava. The editor of a local 
leftwing journal came forward to help. 
The tribals and most of the non-tribals 
remained aloof and did not participate. 
Just one hour before the scheduled 
beginning the local missionaries sent a 
large painting of Birsa as a gift. And 
a young European, accompanied by a 
Bengali youth, arrived. He said that 
he was a member of the West German 
Communist Party and had come to 
make some surveys. My correspondent 
was very surprised. Incidentally, this 
’West German Communist’ stayed there 
for two days, collected -enough infor¬ 
mation about the JMM movement and 
the tnbals and then disappeared from 
the scene. The Jayanti was thinly at¬ 
tended by the tribals. Afterwards a 
tribal student told my correspondent, 
"Why should we participate? Was not 
Birsa a man of the missionary camp?” 
“Why do you say this?” “Then why 
were you helped by the missionaries? 
That leftwing journal is financed by a 
Belgian Mission. Money comes from 
Bangalore. We know." 

Well, my friend did not know. But 
is not a cleai picture emcigmg? If the 
missionaries help a Busa Jayanti, then 
Birsa’s name is sullied in the non- 
Christian tribal mind. When missiona¬ 
ries oi their people give support to a 
name, ot a cause, the vety name or 
the cause may become suspect. Once 
it does, a purpose has been achieved. 
Rob a tribal of the sanctity of the name 
or the cause which can forge unity and 
he will be suspicious of everything foi 
a long time to come. The tribals have 
always been wary of the non-tribals. 
Now they will start suspecting tnbals 
too It is not just a coincidence that 
a local 'namkan aur jankan’ big-noise, 
a close associate and friend of Sarangi, 
held a meeting soon after the Birsa 
Jayanti and spoke vehemently against 
the missionary-influenced Birsa Jayanti. 
We should recall that the Gua 
firing was attributed to the machina¬ 
tions of the missionaries by a powerful 
block. The anti-missionary stand is 
always given publicity to gain the con¬ 
fidence of the tribals. A truck carrying 
contract-labour from Chaibasa over¬ 
turns. The father and the students of 
a local convent rescue the injured tri¬ 
bals and offer them first-aid. The bigJ 
noise enters the scene and insults the 
father. He could have administered 
first-aid but who gave him the right to 
offer water to the tribals and make 
them ‘Jati Bhrasht' 7 The locals say 
that the big-noise received money from 
the contractors of labour trade for 
raising a furore. Who knows? And how 
do the contractors and middlemen take 
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oat thousands of contract-bound labour- 
■ era from Singhbbum? Whom do they 
bribe to run the operation oil-smooth? 
These questions need probing into. 
Today the tribal existence in Singh- 
bhum is symbolised m this simple song 
about a cowherd boy lost in the jungle. 

He can't go the eastern way. a tiger is 

there 

A big black bear waits on the south 
The wolves are on the prowl in the 

west 

The big snake blocks the northern way 
So the little boy waits and waits 
To be eaten by the tiger 
To be crushed to death by the bear 
To be torn to shreds bv the wolves 
Tc be swallowed by the snake. 

What are the tribals to do7 Old 
mother Kolhan never answers. Her 
children did not beat the nagara when 
the outsiders entered Kolhan. How 
can she tell them what to do? What 
is done, cannot be undone. 

Why this assemblage of the reaction¬ 
ary and designing forces in Singhbbum? 
The answer is Singhhhum is rich in 
minerals. Singhhhum is rich in forest: 
Singhhhum is a labour-recruitment 
centre That is why. 

Singhhhum is very necessary for 
India's ‘pancharangi’ programme of 
wealth for the wealthy and poverty for 
the poor That is whs the communa- 
hsts. missionaries and ‘so-called 
friends' have joined their forces theic. 
Trihals and tribal interests are sacrifi¬ 
cial beasts Nothing else. No one can 
help Smuhbhum simply because no 
one can afTord to annov the big indus¬ 
trial houses which own the rich mine¬ 
rals of Singhhhum 

The immunity these big industnalists 
en'o Irom any mtcrfcicnee in their 
‘muluk-i-Tuehlaqi’ makes them totally 
blind to human misery. They aic capi¬ 
talists and their outlook and dealings 
are as feudal as can be expected Two 
instances of the callous brutality of the 
big-noise hase conic to mv notice 
through the tireless endeavours of a 
tenacious person 

Asm siosin \Nr> Gris 

The Bula moghuls own the Roro 
Asbestos-Cement mines of Chaibasa, 
Singhhhum and Hyderabad A-C Pro¬ 
ducts operate it. Asbestos is a "natu- 
idllv oecurung silky material, but unlike 
other fibres it is uninflammable and. 
therefore, invaluable in the manufac¬ 
ture of fire-proof cloth, rope, paper, 
millboard, sheeting, belt, paint, etc, 
and in the making of fire-proof safes, 
insulatms. lubricants, felts, etc” 
("Minerals ot India" bv M^her D N 


Wadia). I skip the further uses of 
asbestos. The Singhhhum asbestos is 
of the actionolite variety which is not 
as soft and as flexible as the excellent 
chrysotile variety. In 1966 asbestos was 
valued at Rs 24 lakh for 10.000 tonnes. 
This should give us some idea how 
valuable asbestos is. Asbestos, mined 
at Roro, is taken to Hyderabad for 
manufacturing roof-sheets, A-C pipes, 
etc. 

Roro is in the heart of Kolhan, sur- 
■ rounded by hills and jungles. The mine 
is an underground one and is situated 
on the top of a hill at 2,000 ft altitude. 
1,500 or so tribal workers come from 
near and distant villages to woik the 
mines Thev cut the fibre crawling in 
the pits as the ceilings are low While 
cutting or taking out chunks, thev 
freely inhale asbestos fibre and dust. 

HACP Ltd gives the miners nothing 
but Rs 7 to 10 rlailv wage No DA. 
variable DA, work-uniform, living 
quarters, hospitals or creches for the 
Roro miners No transport to take 
them from base-camp to pit-head. 
Birla builds temples, prints and dis¬ 
tributes the Bhaeavnd Gita. The 
'daruwallns' rob the miners of their 
wages on nav-day But that is nothing. 
It nerhans is the usual experience of 
tribal and non-tribal miners anywhere 
in India where the mines are in the 
interior regions. 

Trade’s of F.PW lnow how danger¬ 
ous and fatal asbestosis is (sec "Indus¬ 
trial Hazards Exported to India” bv 
Bjrrv Castleman and others. June 11, 
19811. Exposure to asbestos causes 
ashestosis, a scarring of the lung, lead¬ 
ing to death Asbestosis tndav is an 
incurable malady Plants of A-C have" 
been closed down in America. Sweden 
has imposed a total ban unon mining 
and manufacture of A-C It is com¬ 
pulsory for the asbestos mining and 
mnniifnctii! mg authorities to put 
“skull,and bone" sign near nbsestos 
storks, etc It is also necessary to 
nnmde the miners with a set of woik- 
uniforms sipi~p asbestos dtisf and fibre 
spell death The Roio miners work in tT," 
mines in their everyday cloths, accord¬ 
ing to one who knows, thev go home 
and snrend the dust The visit to the 
weekly market at Chaibasa spreads the 
chances of asbcstnsis-drath to the visi¬ 
tors to the ‘hat’ The enislici-plant ex¬ 
hausts asbestos-dust in the air which the 
villagers of the surrounding area in¬ 
hale. The miners and the other emplo¬ 
yees of HACP are daily and hourly 
being exposed to the asbestos dust and 
fibre. Birla could not care less. It is 
learnt that between January and 
August of 1981, 30 people, including 


miners and villagers, have died of 
asbestosis. Once, in 1978, due to the 
efforts of the United Mineral Workers’ 
Union, the issue was raised In the 
Raiva Sabha by an MP and the labour 
minister had asked the Director Gene¬ 
ral of Mines Safety, at Dhanbad, to 
make a health-survey. Robert John 
Hamilton of the ILO had come to Roro 
on November 28. 1978. No one knows 
what his suggestions were towards 
contioiling dust fiom (he crusher- 
plant Anyway, nothing has been done. 
Asbestos mining remains profitable, 
Birla prints and distributes the Gita, 
the mmeis and the tribal villagers die, 
reactionary organisations take care of 
tribal solidarity, Kolhan, the old 
woman, waits somewhere and watches 
the tamasha at her children’s cost. 

Asbestosis for the Roro miners and 
silicosis for the jhiknam cement 
miners and other miners of the lime¬ 
stone and clav factories Silicosis is a 
form of pneumoconiosis resulting from 
inhalation of silica (quait7l dust, 
characterised bv formation of small 
discrete nodules. In advanced cases, a 
dense fibrosis and emnhvsema with 
lmnaiimcnt of respiratory function may 
develop 

The Jhiknani Cement Factory ex¬ 
hausts cement-dust in the air and the 
adjoining villages and fields and trees 
arc smotheied under a laver of fine 
cement which, in contact with moisture 
of the atmosnhere, hardens Thus 
cement causes damage to the crons, 
trees and human brings with the same 
destiuctive furv. Someone writes that 
a 35-mile radius around the factory is 
undor thieal, that some villages had 
to he abandoned because paddv became 
cursed'and trees withered that vfllaee- 
huts. under cement dust, look grey 
and haunted’ that villagers suffer from 
acute bieathing trouble The owners 
could not erne less Why build a dust- 
contiol tow’ei? The Jhiknam ACC earns 
huee niofits A non-tribal philosophises, 
"What to do’ Tf thev do not die from 
silicosis thev die fiom someth'nv else. 
Thev are not immortal'' He is not a 
had man He utters these wmds out 
of despair and anger born of frustm- 
tion. 

Roro and Jhiknam are twin mirrors 
to Sinehbhum Inhuman exnloitafion is 
to continue and the children of Kolhan 
are to be lent in eternal bondage. In 
order to keep the pattern of exploita¬ 
tion running smooth, tribal solidarity 
must he broken into atoms. The witches 
will sec to it Where is Kolhan. the 
mythical mother of the Kols’ What is 
happening to her children? Who has 
the answer’’ 
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MONEY AND BANKING 

Government Spurs Monetary Expansion 


NOTWITHSTANDING the deflationary 
ioIc of tin massive balance of pay¬ 
ments defitil, nionetan expaasion 
diiumr 19H1-H2 so far lias been con¬ 
siderably larger tlian that in the pre¬ 
ceding ical Deficit financing on an 
unprecedented stale and enormous 
expansion of eridit to the tiade, eoin- 
merce kind industry have been the 
principal contributory factors. Bank 
lending to both final and non-food’ sec¬ 
tors contiilmtcd to the rise in credit to 
the coinnieici.il stctoi Significantly, 
as cuncnts with public legistcred an 
absolute decline, the growth in money 
supplv (M ) was leflcctcd m demand 
and time deposits However, thcie was 
inonth-to-nionth variation in the be¬ 
haviour ol tins monetaiv measure. 

In August M ( umti acted b\ Ils 292 
cron- oi Go per icnt in toutlast to an 
expansion oi Rs 280 croie or 06 pci 
cent in August 1980 Of its components 
curienev with public shnmh b\ Rs 859 
noie while di m.iiid deposits and time 
dejiosits iigistucil mcie.ises of Ks 114 
nor?' and Us III non rcspii- 
tivcly In August last mmi tur- 
renev dn lined but In a sinallu aiiiount 
of Rs 160 noie. Dniiaiid deposits fell 
bv Rs ‘5,814 noie while tune deposits 
giew' eipialls si/iahlv In Rs 4 500 
Ciore Tieuds in these two eatcgone.s 
of inonetarv media in these two pounds 
arc not lmwevci stmlh eomyi.uable 
since the banks weie in the pioccss of 
switching ovei to the new me thod of 
bifiucation of saving bank deposits 

The substantial eontiai tmn noticed 
in M, (lining the month was the com¬ 
bined effect ol a huge dec lease in 
credit to government seetoi and di aw¬ 
ing down ot loieign exchange reserves. 
Governmental indebtedness to the 
Rcscive Bank w.cs minted to tin tune 
of 11s ( 1 26T tune as compared with 
unis Rs 724 time last star. Investment 
in govt i*urn lit sei until s bv umunert i.d 
and to-upeiative banks which measures 
then eiedit to gov eminent, fell hv a 
small aiiioiinl of Rs 26 (tore as against 
a niaikcd rise <>l Rs 527 erore m August 
1980 The decline in foreign evtliangc 
assets ol flit banking sector also exerted 
a t outraellooms influence to the extent 
of Rs 500 trote There was an increase 
ir. Angus! m bank credit to commercial 
setfm wliith retoided a decline in the 
picvimis vein (sir Table). 

Fyen with the perceptible decline m 
•\ugiixl, ibi growth in M, during the 


financial year 1981-82 (upto end- 
August) was higher than that in the 
comparable period of 1980-81 (Rs 3,049 
t rore or 5 5 per cent compared to Rs 
2,421 erore or 5.2 per cent). The in¬ 
crease was wholly jeflected m demand 
deposits (Rs 403 croie) and tune depo¬ 
sits (Rs 3,020 erore), cutrencx was 
down by Rs 244 erore as comnaml 
with a nominal rise of Rs 2 erore list 
year. 

Bank credit to the government sector 
with a sizeable expansion of about 
Rs 2,500 erore piovctl to lx' the princi¬ 
pal source of change in M, so far tins 
>ear Boirovvings from the Revtuve 
Bank as well as othei banks accounted 
(oi the rise, nevertheless, compaicd 
with the position in the preceding year, 
credit from the RBI was much higher 
while that from other banks was a 
shade lowei The accelerated pace of 
i 'Pansion m credit to the commercial 
sei tor also contributed, in a big wav 
to the inonetarv growth. At almul Bs 
l 690 erore. the rise m it was ahtmi 
Rs 900 croie moic than that in Apnl 
August 1980 Oi this as ninth as Rs 
1 636 cioie was on account ol to-opera- 
tive and commercial hanks’ lending 
The cnntractiunaiv influence of utt 
foreign exchange on M, was much 
more pronounced (Rs 990 ciore) than 
last year (Rs 260 erore). 


(A) M 1 (algehiaic sum of 1 to 4) 

(1) Cmrencv with public 

(2) Demand deposits with banks 
(?) Tune deposits with bunks 

(4) Othei deposits with RBI 

(B) Maior Sources of Change 

(1) Net hank eiedit to govt 
of u'lrich 

RBI’s net eredrt to govt 
Other hanks’ credit to govt 

(2) Bank credit to commercial 
sector 

of which 

Other banka’ credit to 
commercial sector 

(3) Net foreign exchange assets 
of banking sector 


Concerning hanking trends during 
the financial year (upto end-August), 
growth in aggregate deposits with, 
scheduled commercial banks at Rs 3,100 
croie (8 3 pei cent) was higher than 
Rs 2,297 erore (7.2 per cent) in 
1980-81 In 1979-80 while the rela¬ 
tive growth rate was highei) at 8.7 per 
icnt, m absolute tenns, the increase 
was lower, being Rs 2,350 erore. Bor¬ 
rowings from the Reserve Bank, an¬ 
other important item on the Liabilities 
sale, registered a smaller decline of 
Ri 27 erore than Rs 262 erore in 
1980-81 Bank credit expansion amount¬ 
ing to Rs 1,521 erore was markedly 
higher than 11s 431 erore As a result, 
incremental credit-deposit ratio moved 
up fioni 19 per cent to 48 pei cent 
and the average ratio from 64 per cent 
to 65 per cent Credit fm food pro- 
curenicnl increased hv Rs 250 ciore as 
against a repayment to the tune of 
Rs 76 ciore liven so credit to non¬ 
food sector was larger (Rs 1,270 erore) 
than in April August 1980 (Rs 507 croie). 
Banks investment in government secur,- 
ties ami otlit i sceuiitus amounted tolls 
1 749 ciore aland lis COO ciore lower 
than tin' .unoiiiil of Rs I 922 ciore i.i 
Hu previous vear The aviiage invest¬ 
ment latio uoiked out to 30 1 pei cent 
,i' against 36 8 pei tint m Apnl 1980 
Consistent with the l.ugei deposit 
aei return, the cash icseivc showed a 
rise ol as ninth as Rs 530 erore as 
compared to Rs 47 croie m tie* cm res¬ 
ponding period last veai. 
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UTTAR PRADESH 

Return of the Bandits 

Kslyan Mnkherfee 


INDIA’S dacoit country remains un¬ 
changed. There have been three da¬ 
coit surrenders since Independence : 
the first in I960 when the remnants of 
the legendary Man Singh gang sur- 
icndered to Vinoba Bhave; the 
second in 1972 which began with 
Madho Singh, masquerading as a forest 
contractor, landing up at Jayaprakash 
Narayan's residence at Kadamkuan, 
Patna; and the third, five years ago 
in 1976 at the sacred shrine of Bate- 
shwar in UP, when more than 80 
bdghis laid down their weapons. 

Senior police officials have, in 
the last five years, got used to mount¬ 
ing a cliche, “vacuum m the ravines”, 
culled out fiom Taroon Kumar Bha- 
tloori's bestseller, “Chnmbal : The 
Vjlley of Terroi", written more than 
ten years ago. 1 wo months back, 
Taroon Bhadoori was in business 
again. The scenario was unchanged, 
as Bhadoori, an old man now, observ¬ 
ed to one of the older police officials 
he had bumped into in 1960; "I’m 
back nothing seems to have chang¬ 
ed.’ Except that this time the pre¬ 
sent Chid Minister of UP, Visliwanath 
Pratap Singh, is in no mood to give 
in to an> change-of-lioart programmes. 

Bin D.u’on NimsEny 

Bah tehsil in the district of Agra, 
UP, is probably the most neglected 
area in the region. Surrounded by 
ruvinces on both sides that girdle the 
Chambal and Jamuna rivers, the tehsil 
is the land of the bandits. The roll-call 
fiom Bah figures like a Who's Who 
of Indian bandits ; Man Singh, Roopa 
Pandit, Vidyaram Mallaha, Puttan 
Singh Bhadona, Madho Stngh arc only 
a few of the big names that Bah has 
contributed. Bah is completely un¬ 
changed: it has a king-turned-Lok 
Dal M1.A and has never iet the Maha¬ 
raja down since 1952. Such loyalties 
are significant; no wonder the baghis 
who come from Bah carry a chip on 
their shoulder. 

But since the last elections a small 
change seems to be taking place. The 
Maharaja is a Bhadoria, a descedant 
of Piitliviraj Chaulian, though the 
Thakurs constitute only 22,000; where¬ 
as the Brahmins who are now waking 
up total up to about 48,000. The total 


strength of the electorate is about 

1 , 10 , 000 . 

llah’s nerve centre is the small town 
of Jaitpur, whose grimy market deter¬ 
mines the opinion of the entire tehsil. 
For the last few years jaitpur has 
become familiar with the name of 
Sevaram Sharma. a Brahmin who mira¬ 
culously survived a shoot-out on 
July 20. 

Sharma’s beginnings are obscure. 
He started as a protector of small 
gjngs in the area, often providing 
information to them regarding possible 
kidnapping targets. Sharma would 
often mediate between the dacoits 
and the aggrieved section over the 
ransom money and get a percentage 
in the process. As a result Sharma 
soon came to be consulted whenever 
kidnappings took place. 

His hand in some of the kidnap¬ 
pings soon came to the notice of the 
police. In order to keep the police 
on his side Sharma tipped them off 
on the activities of gangs he did not 
get on with. In short, Sharma be¬ 
came a middleman between dacoit 
gangs and the police — a conduit for 
information and ransom money. Soon 
Sharma began to nurture political am¬ 
bitions, paving his way to respect¬ 
ability by becoming the chairman of 
a local college. In 1976 Sharma con¬ 
tested the elections. But it was only 
in the 1980 elections that Sharma 
could take on his biggest opponent in 
the tehsil, the Maharaja of Bhadawar. 
Sharma succeeded in cutting down 
the Maharajah's massive majority to a 
meagre sesen thousand. 

BllAHMINS VS YaDAVS? 

In order to further his political 
interests, Sevaram Sharma pressed into 
service a Brahmin gang in the area. 
When two, small-time dacoits, Badan 
Singh and Neksa, fell out in the area, 
Sharma immediately contacted the 
Brahmin Neksa. After collecting large 
funds secretly among the prominent 
Brahmins in the area he provided 
semi-automatic rifles and ammunition 
to Neksa. His instructions were spe¬ 
cific; one lakh rupees for the Maha¬ 
rajah of Bhadawar and fiftv thousand 
rupees for the Dewan of Parna, the 
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local symbol of Thakur power. 

Neksa’s first action was to attack, 
the only Bhadoria dacoit of the areij^ 
On April 20, Puttan Singh Bhadoria, 
a baghi who had surrendered in 1976 
at Bateswar, was attacked. That same 
night Neksa's gang crept away to the 
village of Parna, the home of the 
Dewan on the edges of the Jamuna, 
and killed three Thakurs. The ploy 
was to cover up Neksa's tracks so 
that people in the area did not begin 
to speculate that it was a political 
move to attack those close to the 
Maharajah, 

In this entire manoeuvre Sharma 
made one mistake. By patronising 
Neksa's gang he earned the enmity of 
Badan Singh, Neksa's dacoit rival. 
On July 20, Badan Singh entered the 
main square of Jaitpur where Sharma 
was sipping tea with his associates 
and shot at him. Though Shaima 
survived, his associate died. Since 
then the tehsil of Bah lias become a 
dreaded place. No one knows what 
will happen when the bajra begins to 
sprout to a man's height in the next 
few weeks. 

Sharma has recovered and a CID 
enquiry is on in the area. The Maha¬ 
rajah of Bhadawar has been dtagged 
into the entire controversy. At present, 
though Bah is the ‘free area' for Mal- 
khan Singh fwho calls himself ‘Dasyu 
Samrat’) and Chhabiram, the police 
are concentrating elsewhere. Their 
main obsession is to hunt out Neksa 
and Badan Singh whom they suspect 
to be the front paw of a brewing 
Thakur-Brahmin political clash in the 
area. In this context, the sensational 
■ evolutions in the last few months of 
the daeoit-hunt in UP involving a 
Congress (I) MLA, Latoori Singh 
Vadav. m the murder of a political 
opponent who happened to be a 
Brahmin, appear significant. 'Jo have 
lus political opponent murdered, > adav 
had employed the services of a \adav 
gang headed by the notorious Chhabi¬ 
ram, whose gang was involved in the 
killing of nine policemen in the Ab- 
ganj thana area of Ltah district on 
August 8. 


When corresponding with the 
Circulation Department, subscri¬ 
bers are requested to mention 
their aubscription numbers. 



WESTERN EUROPE 

Apprehensions about Neutron Bomb 

Ramnath Narayanswamy 


THE US President has decided to 
steam forward with the lull pioduction 
of neutron weapons despite the storm 
of protest thaL this could entail in 
Western Euiope Reports from the 
White House assert that neutron war¬ 
heads would he stockpiled in the United 
States but would not be sent to Euiope 
"at the piescnt time". These weapons 
are designed to kill people without 
severe damage to their sutroundings 
since they produce more radiation and 
less heat and blast than tactical nuclear 
weapons now available. The piescnt 
decision eclipses eaihei discussions held 
in 1978 about their future deployment 
and had then led to strains in the 
Atlantic alliance by lending credence 
to fears widespread in Europe that these 
weapons were likely to replace the 
already destructive potential of existing 
nucleai weapons. But as events have 
shown, far from being allayed, these 
fears have pioved to be well founded. 

The idea of producing a neutron 
bomb goes back to the 1950s when 
effective and massive lelahation was 
still the accepted doctrine for the con¬ 
duct of nuclear warfaie. 'Ihe heavy 
losses that this strategy would have 
doubtlessly inflicted on the civilian 
population piompted the seaich for a 
‘clean* bomb. The Pentagon had been 
pursuing this project evei since then 
regardless of what politicians on either 
side had to say about its implications. 

Although the onginal notion was 
conceived in the development of the 
hydrogen bomh, the neution bomb 
(which is essentially an hydiogen bomb 
with its jacket off) was politically more 
attractive. Among other considerations, 
the weapon's range could be lestricted 
to a radius of about 2,500 yards and 
had the added advantage of combating 
Soviet superiority in tanks which norm¬ 
ally aie protected against ladioactivity 
but have no such piotection against 
heavy neutrons. 

The feasibility of the technology 
began to elicit a ‘flexible response’ in 
the mid-sixties As a study by the con¬ 
gressional budget office leportedlv 
stated: "The basic idea is that a 

strategic nuclear response to Soviet 
aggression would be intuitively more 
plausible if tactical nucleai weapons 
had already been used and failed to 
halt a Soviet attack". A<cording to 
reports, money was already being chan¬ 
nelled to the Pentagon though few 
knew about it. The secret reports of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and its 


successor, the Energy Research and 
Development Administration, show that 
the project had been funded from 1963. 
And by 1974, the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission had lequested Congiess for 
904 million to pay tor the pioduction 
ol 2,000 eight-inch shells. 

In 1975, James Schlesmgei. the then 
Defence Secietaiy, had mentioned 'en¬ 
hanced radiation weapons in a repoit 
to Congress but nobody noticed it at 
the tune. It was only in 1977, when a 
majoi conflict biokc out, that it was 
icvealcd that the 1978 budget lor the 
Energy Reseaich and Development 
Administration included an amount for 
the production of the weapon. C artei 
had then dcclaied that he had no idea 
it was theie but the furoie in Europe 
caused him to take a stand on the issue. 
Altei a period of unceitainty, he decid¬ 
ed noL to deploy the weapon in Euiope 
but nevertheless ordeied the design ot 
new warheads which could rapidly ue 
conceited into neution weapons and 
also authorised the production of the 
necessary components. 

The controversy revived in June 1980 
when the Giscard government announc¬ 
ed that Fiance had tested a neution 
weapon. In Febiuary this year the 
Defence Secretary, Weinbergei, criti¬ 
cised the policies of the Carter admim- 
stiation and declared that the Reagan 
admmistiation would ‘vciy probably’ 
want to make and deploy neutron 
bombs. His temaiks created a stir m 
Europe and messages weie leportedly 
sent to disiegaul his comments. These 
factors notwithstanding, the only 
obstructing factoi appealed to be the 
foimal sanction which has now been 
giantcd for their assembly 

The decision to produce the neution 
warheads has already piovoked sharp 
attacks fiom the Soviet Union which 
has described u as a “monstrous assault 
on world peace". A Tass icpoit accus¬ 
ed the US of planning to build up a 
stole of neutron weapons and then 
"wiest contiol" from its NATO allies 
to station them in Western Euiope. 
Although the decision was taken with¬ 
out any consultation with its European 
allies, reactions from the lattei have 
been relatively restrained, presumably 
because "there is no plan", at least as 
vet, “(o deploy the weapons or to do 
anything with it but to stockpile it 
within US territoues”. Not surprising¬ 
ly, NATO sources have been at pains 
to piojcct the US decision as a national 
issue on which Washington had no 


VbJigatioiT?) ttbasuit Re alties, Thu*, 


for West Germany, the decision to pro¬ 
duce the warheads was a "purely Ame¬ 
rican matter” while Margaret lliatcher 
“had no comments at all”. France and 
Italy have likewise simply not said 
anything. Only Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark have openly criticised the 
American decision. 

But there remains little d >ubt that 
Reagan's move will greatly reinforce 
anti-Amencan as well as anti-nuclear 
lobbies in Western Europe. None of 
the European governments made any 
attempt to justify the US decision either 
because they would have opposed it or 
because they have little desire to pay 
lilt political price tor its introduction 
into Euiope against a background where 
public pressure has been growing against 
umimitmenl.s to station any missiles in 
Euiope 

In the final analysis, it is clear that 
the Reagan administration's decision to 
go ahead with the production of the 
neutron weapon is nothing more than 
an explicit acceptance ol a project that 
the American militau machine had 
been puisuing ovei the past two and a 
half decades. What lemains curious is 
the argument piovided by the administ¬ 
ration, justilvmg the decision Accord¬ 
ing to the US Defence Secietary, the 
weapon would "detet attacks" and 
“thereby picvent war completely”. Con¬ 
cerning the destructive potential of 
the weapon, the Secietary deviated: 
"An\ kind of weapon th.it is effective 
in wai unfoitunately has to kill people". 


Ashok Cellulose 

AS1IOK CELLULOSE has achieved 


.1 


bieakthrough in export of oil drilling 
chemical called CMC (carboxy methyl 
cellulose) to the Middle East countries 
in competition with woild leaders in 
the line During the last six months, 
the company has exported nearly 200 
tonnes of this chemical and has in hand 
export orders fot another 300 tonnes. 
CMC is a new pioduct line introduced 
by the Ashok group which took over 
the company as a sick unit two years 
ago. The plant has been located in 
Maharashtra because of the surplus 
availability of alcohol, one of the major 
raw materials for manufacture of CMC. 
But according to Anil M Khadakia, 
Managing Director, the main constraint 
in expanding production has been the 
allocation of alcohol, which is being 
controlled by the state authorities. 
Exports apart, the company has also a 
running contract with ONGC for supply 
of 600 tonnes of this product. Different 
grades of CMC used in manufacture of 
detergents, textile processing, etc are 
alsb manufactured by the company, 
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A Theory of adjustice 
World Development Report 1981 * s 

S Cuban 

World Development Report 1981; The World Bank. Washington. DC. 
August 1981; pp viii 4- 192. 


THE World Development Report 
(WDR) 1981 is the fourth in the series, 
the experiment having been initiated 
by Robert S McNamara in 1978 on 
the basis, if recollection is right, of a 
desire expressed in the London sum¬ 
mit of OECD powers in 1977. Pre¬ 
sumably, the summit felt that since it 
might take a while io deal satisfac¬ 
torily with international development 
problems, such problems should be at 
least satisfactorily documented once a 
year. McNamara, always leady to 
accept a challenge, decided that these 
reports should be produced in the 
World Bank His reason for this 
decision, as expressed in his foreword 
to WDR 1978, was as follows: “The 
World Bank, with its broad-based 
membership, its long experience, and 
its daily involvement with the deve¬ 
lopment problems of its membeis is 
in a unique position to analyse the 
inter-relationships between the princi¬ 
pal components of the development 
process". On the need for the docu¬ 
ment, he was equally clear : “ what¬ 
ever the uncertainties of the future, 
governments have to act They are 
faced with the necessity of daily 
decisions. And hence the quality of 
the information, and the rtnee of 
available choices on which those deci¬ 
sions will have to be made become 
critically important. That is why we 
have undertaken this analysis". The 
WDR then is the document that 
relates the World Bank's “daily in¬ 
volvement with development problems” 
to the need of governments to “take 
daily decisions” in regard to the deve¬ 
lopment process. 

Unlike the preceding WDRs, WDR 
1981 does not focus on am single 
theme or set of themes but rather cn 
the whole process of (he changes that 
have occurred in the 1970s in the 
international economy. These have 
been principally in regard to trade 
flows, capital flows and oil price in¬ 
creases. What the report seeks to 
do is to analyse the interaction of 
these changes, and the manner in 
which and the extent to which dif¬ 
ferent groups of countries have ‘ad¬ 
justed’ themselves to the changing 


international environment and the im¬ 
pact of .such adjustment on their 
growth performance. The attempt is 
"to offer an integrated discussion of 
international and national economic 
policy issues with the main dimen¬ 
sions of adjustment in the global eco¬ 
nomy, their counterparts in national 
economies and interactions between 
the two". Proceeding fiom the 
analysis of the 1979s, the WDR 
sketches the prospects foi the 1980s 
and tries to chaw some possible lessons 
for the coming decade based on the 
experience of the previous one The 
issues dealt with in the repoit are 
clearly of central concern to wotld 
development. This WDR comes at 
the beginning of a decade duung 
which these issues will not only he 
of continuing importance but are 
likely to reach crisis proportions 
Prtma fans, one would evpcct it to 
make an important contiibution to 
the international development debate. 

The report is organised as follows. 
The first is an introductory chapter. 
The second chapter contains a pers¬ 
pective of giowth in the 1970s, pros¬ 
pects for the 1980s and the implica¬ 
tions for poverty. The third entitled 
‘Growth through Trade' is devoted to 
issues arising from trade performance 
and of trade policy. The fourth to 
the enerey transition The fifth is on 
external finance for adjustment and 
growth. The sixth is a review of 
country experience. The seventh 
chapter is a brief reminder that human 
development is a continuing impera¬ 
tive which is threatened, but must 
not be allowed to suffer, luring the 
period of adjustment In the final 
chaptei, the entire discussion is over¬ 
viewed and a table given containing 
in one place the World Bank's policy 
prescriptions for different country 
groups on how thev should go about 
adjusting. Thus within the compass 
of this report we have documentation, 
analysis and a set of prescriptions. 

The SrvENTirs 

The main body of the factual con¬ 
tent of the report lies in its analysis 
of developments in the 1970s. In rela¬ 


tion to the 1960s, the 1970s represent¬ 
ed a whole series of unanticipated 
changes and new configurations in the 
international economy. In 1973-74, 
there was a four-fold increase in nomi¬ 
nal oil prices This was followed by 
a fall of 9 per cent in oil prices in 
real terms between 1975 and 1978, 
and a sharp increase of 83 per cent in 
1979-80. Consequently, there were 
significant alterations in the direction 
and magnitudes of capital flows bet¬ 
ween different groups of countries. 
These alterations were not only the 
result of the increases in oil prices but 
also the ways in which countries ad¬ 
justed themselves to it. What is 
evolving, as the WDR points out, “i c 
a different oattern of economic power, 
with new centres of production, fin¬ 
ance and trade, and new forms of 
interdependence”. 

It will be useful to follow these 
changes in terms of country groups. 
Growth in the industrial countries 
decelerated fiom over 5 per cent per 
annum in the 1960s to erratic annual 
fluctuations around an average of 1.3 
per cent. Stagflation was born in the 
1970s Inflation and high unemploy¬ 
ment came to co-exist ivith poor 
growth, a slow down in technological 
innovation and investment, a slacken¬ 
ing oi productivity growth, and in- 
cieasing tensions in resolving the 
claims different groups such as gov¬ 
ernment, business, labour and consu¬ 
mers. The industrial countries were 
howevei able to tide over the effects 
on their balance of payments of the 
1973-74 increase in oil prices. Their 
collective deficit in 1974 of $ 8 billion 
was turned into a collective surplus 
of $ 30 billion in 1978 This was 
because the oil-exporters mainly im¬ 
pel ted their capital goods, consumer 
goods and food requirements from the 
industrial count!ies and also lodged 
most of their financial investments in 
these countries. Another factor was 
that the industrial countries were able 
to reduce the rate of growth of their 
oil imports because of a growing sup¬ 
ply from domestic sources, and 
through conservation measures. 

The 1970s were a period of rapid 
growth for the oil-exporting develop¬ 
ing countries as a whole, although at 
5.2 per cent per annum over the 
decade it was less than 6.5 Pei cent 
achieved in the 1960s. One group of 
them with larger populations and more 
diversified economies — Algeria, Indo¬ 
nesia, Iran, Venezuela and Nigeria — 
were able to absorb their increased 
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oil revenues while the "surplus” oil- 
producing countries — Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, Kuwait, the United Arab Emi¬ 
rates, Libya and Qatar — built up 
large reserves. These six countries 
have now accumulated some S 300 
billion of foreign assets. In then ca.sc. 
there was a strong incentive to cut 
down production since the rate ol 
return on their financial assets was 
well below the rate of appreciation in 
the value of their oil reserves. Many 
of these countries also had to face a 
large intensity of migrant laboui in 
their work force. 

‘Middle-income’ countries in the 
World Bank terminology coveij, a 
large and diverse group of 60 coun¬ 
tries with (1979) per capita incomes 
above $ 400. In this group, there 
were significant difference-. between 
the experience ol the richer semi- 
mdustrial countries (eg. B.-.i/il, 
Argentina, S Koica, Yugoslavia) and 
the relatively pooler nrimaiy produc¬ 
ing countries (e g, Malayasia, Thailand, 
7ambia, Ivory Coast) By and large, 
the flexible pioduction-cum-trade struc¬ 
ture in the middle-income semi- 
mdusmal countries enabled them to 
maintain exports and push ahead at 
the same time with import substitu¬ 
tion. Adjustment in their case pro 
ceedod with least sacnfice to gumlh 
Pnmary pioduung middle-income 
countries wcie on the othei hand 
harder hit by exteinal shocks Sloys 
groyyth in woild demand for agricul¬ 
tural commodities and falling puces 
for minerals affected their performance 
significantly. They had to borrow 
substantially from commercial markets 
to safegujid growth 

It is the low-income countries (36 
in number with per capita incomes up 
to $400 and a total population, includ¬ 
ing China, of 2.3 billion) that were the 
worst affected. The low-income 
countries exnenenced both slower 
growth of cxnoit volumes and dete¬ 
rioration of exoort prices i dative to 
the other groups Their export pur¬ 
chasing power net of fuel impoits 
yvas almost one-thud lowei in 198!) 
than in 1970. They hardly shaied at 
all in the growth of world trade. Their 
access to commercial borrowing was 
highly restricted. Good harvests and 
remittance flows from the oil expoiters 
were off-setting factois in some of the 
countries, mostly the large, populous 
countries of South Asia flndia, 
Pakistan, and Bangladesh) but most 
others, dependent on a few pnmary 
exports and with a low manulactunng 
base, had to pay a sharp price in teims 
ol growth. The gcowth rate of low- 


income oil impoiters fell from 4 2 per 
cent in the 1960s to 3.0 per cent in 
the 1970s, with countries in Sub- 
Saharan Africa recording a growth 
rate of only 2 4 pei cent. Per capita 
growth rates were more than halved 
from 1.8 per cent (1960s) to 0.8 per 
cent (1970s). 

Turning to the international envi¬ 
ronment, the contractionary policies 
that followed oil price increases led 
to a slackening in the growth c f world 
trade from an annual 8 pei cent 
tnciease in the 1960s to 5 7 pei cent 
in the 1970s On top of this was a 
growth in protectionism in industrial 
countries laigely through a bewildering 
array of non-tariff barriers There was 
an increase in official development 
assistance (ODA) trom 0.24 tier cent 
of GNP in the OLCI> countries in 1973 
to 0 36 per cent 'n 1977 (aiound where 
it has remained until 1980). OPEC 
nneigrd as a inajm donor contri¬ 
buting 27 per cent of all ODA (1975) 
The IMF ananged successive oil 
facilities Private commercial bank 
lending grew very lapidly from about 
54.0 billion in 1970 to $36 1 billion in 
1480 but was concentrated almost 
totally in middle-income countries 
ODA yvas also largely dnected to the 
middle-income group. Including ODA 
channelled through multil.iler.il insti¬ 
tutions, middle-income countries re¬ 
ceived 6) per cent of all ODA (hgypt 
and Israel being favoured b'. the 
United States, Jordan and Syiia by 
OPEC, and the ex-French colonies by 
their Metropolitan partner) Private 
foreign investment flows to developing 
countries slackened in real terms 
after 197$ but were again mainly 
directed to the middle-income coun¬ 
tries who maintained a hospit ible 
investment climate. 

SoNSRios i or Tin. Eicuru.s 

I 

It is in this background that ihe 
WDR projects two possible scenanos 
for the 19S()s In both scenarios, the 
assumption is that oil prices will 
increase bv 3 ner cent per annum in 
ical teims in the 1980s In the 'low 
case', Rrowth in OFCD countries i 
projected at 2.8 per cent and in (he 
‘high case' at 3 6 per cent annually- in 
1980-1990. In the high case. ODA 
flows are maintained at the cuilent 
0.37 per cenl of GNP level, in the low 
one, they decrease to 0.33 per cent 
The high case also assumes that SO 
per cent of ODA will be allocated to 
low income countries by 1990 \\ hut 

it produces for oil importing develop 
ing countries are average annual pci- 


centage growth rates in 1980-1990 
between 3.0 (low) to 4.1 (high) for the 
low-income group and between 4.3 
(low) to 5.6 (high) for the middle- 
income countries. In either the low 
oi the high case, the disparity in per 
capita incomes between the low-income 
count lies and the middle-income 
countries will widen The WDR 
promises that the present estimated 
numbers of the 'absolute pom' at 750 
million could get reduced to around 
630 million by the year 2000 if the 
high case is achieved; in the low case, 
it warns that their numbers might 
increase to 850 million at the turn of 
the century. 

It is perhaps not necessary to go 
into the finer points of these projec¬ 
tions except to note that, in any and 
either case, the prospect ranges 
between gloom anj doom for the low- 
incoma developing countries. The 
‘high case' also implies that so tar as 
the World Bank is concerned, it has 
icconcilcd itself to the position that 
the most that can he expected from 
the industrialised countries is some¬ 
what higher growth in their econo¬ 
mies, the maintenance ol ODA at the 
current GNP ratio with a gradual shift 
in allocations for low-income LDCs, 
and no increase, but no rolling back 
either, of protectionism. 

The discussion of prosnects for the 
1980s brings out that as compared to 
the 1970-,, the adjustment process in 
the 1980s will be considerably more 
difficult for developing countries. 
OFCD growth, although expected to 
pick up somewhat fiom early 1982, 
will be sluggish with consequent 
contractions on Noith-South trade; 
thcie ate likely to be steady increases 
in the real nrice of oil, higher interest 
Kites and shorter maturities in the 
commercial markets yvill necessitate 
larger gio-,s borrowings but the ability 
of commercial banks to lend will be 
constrained due to a variety of factors; 
ODA levels are not likely to inciease: 
iomittance flows may slacken; and 
the food deficit for many developing 
countries, particularly in Afi ica, might 
worsen This is the lather grim pros¬ 
pect against which we have to judge 
the relevance and adequacy of the 
W'DR's policy analysis and prescrip¬ 
tions. 

n 

If the WDR purported to be only a 
documentation of developments m the 
international economy, one cannot work 
up any serious quanel with it Nor, 
at the same time, would one consider 
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the WDR as adding much to information 
available in the annual surveys of the 
UN, its Regional Commissions, the 
UNCTAD, the GATT, the OECD and 
so forth. However, the stated purposes 
of the document are much wider. They 
are “to isolate the effect of policy” on 
the adustment process as it has occur¬ 
red, to offer lessons for the 1980s and 
beyond based on this experience, and to 
suggest wavs in which international 
action can support the adjustment pro¬ 
cess in the coming decade “with mini¬ 
mum sacrifice to growth, equity and 
human development”. It is m this con¬ 
text that what it attempts, and what 
it avoids to attempt, in terms of policy 
analysis and policv formation assume 
importance. We shall confine ourselves 
to four major inter-related criticisms in 
this area. 

Pen icv Prescriptions 

The policy prescriptions of the WDR 
are neatly set out in a ‘home-remedy’ 
type of Table at page 118. In sum, they 
do not add up, at this level of genera¬ 
lity, to saying anything beyond that 
adjustment for oil-importing developing 
countries has to take the form of ex¬ 
panding exports, reducing imports, con¬ 
serving energy, expanding domestic 
energy supplies, borrowing to cover 
deficits, and using borrowed money to 
promote adjustment in all the other 
ways. For the surplus oil exporters and 
the industrialised countries, the pres¬ 
criptions are to expand imports from 
developing countries, increase aid to 
poor countries, avoid protectionism and 
support recycling. At the level of inter¬ 
national policy, the plea is for "mea¬ 
sures to improve poor countries gams 
from trade" and to support existing 
international institutions to finance 
energy production, aid to the poorest, 
and recycling. The advice to the three 
country groups is common-place: deficits 
will necessarily have to get covered 
through improved trade balances and 
borrowing: and everybody’s objective is 
to achieve long-term equilibrium and 
sustained growth. It is at the level of 
international economic policy that the 
WDR could have made some substan¬ 
tive contribution but what it has to 
say on this plane has no cutting edge. 
This is so because little is said on 
"structural adjustments” that are neces¬ 
sary in the international power struc¬ 
ture if national adjustment processes 
are to promote growth with equity. 
The fact is that the World Bank wants 
the poorer countries, with minimal sup- 
port^from the richer ones, to adjust to 


the present power structure. However, 
no major adjustments of that power 
structure to the needs of world deve¬ 
lopment are contemplated. 

Outward Orientation 

Shot through and through the dis¬ 
cussion of adjustment is the refrain 
that one part of the developing world. 
ms. the middle-income countries, parti¬ 
cularly the semi-industrialised coun- 
tues. were able to fare well m the 
1970s because of ‘outward-oriented’ 
economic policies. In the foreword, 
McNamara states it as a fact, “coun¬ 
tries which pursued relatively outward- 
onented policies tended to adjust more 
readily to external shocks" but later 
in the discourse, 'outward-orientation' 
almost assumes the status of a sole and 
simple remedy for successful adjustment. 
By the time we come to p 7 we are 
told "Being a low-income country is 
not an immutable fact; it is a statistical 
category. The middle income countries 
were poor once themselves, some are 
*■ ti’l only narrowly above the line 
which separates them from the low- 
income countries”. In the opening 
salvo of the Chapter on ‘Growth through 
Trade’ (p 201 the “reasons for the 
poor peiformance of many low-income 
countries" is contrasted with the 
"well-conceived and courageously im- 
p'emented trade policies which under¬ 
lie the trade performance and growth 
of many middle-income countries”. In 
such countries (p 25). “decisions about 
it hut activities and what processes 
could be efficiently and profitably built 
up are left to individual firms, which 
succeed or fail as their decisions prove 
to be correct or incorrect”. To those 
who may doubt whether some fallacy 
of composition may be lurking in the 
thesis of outward orientation, reassur¬ 
ance is offered (p 26) : "The inter¬ 
national environment does not discri¬ 
minate in favour of the weaker coun¬ 
tries or “pick them up” and start them 
on the path to development. On the 
other hand, the international environ¬ 
ment has not been hostile". Finally, 
towards the very end of the report, the 
point is made in its quintessential form 
(n 115): 

This appears to be saying that 
success breeds success. It does But 
that is also inherent in the process 
of development; though it can hap¬ 
pen, modernisation and efficiency do 
not usually tend to break out in a 
single sector while the rest of the 
economy is backward. Rather, the 
gradual improvement of physical 
and human capital leads eventually 
to a point where growth can accele¬ 


rate. With well-designed policies, 
this broad development can be ac¬ 
companied, not just followed, by 
exports ot manufactures. Such was 
the case in a number of middle- 
income countries which were poor 
themselves only two decades ago. 
The condition of the low-income 
countnes is not immutable. 

(Tins must make Samuel Smiles grin 
in his grave. Be that as it may!) 

It would be saying nothing new if 
'outward-orientation', under appro¬ 
priate circumstances, is recommended 
as one path to achieving balance of 
payments equilibrium. Nor need one 
quarrel with the criticism that some 
semi-mdustnalised countries (like 
India) could have placed more 
emphasis on export expansion. Or, 
with the argument that countries 
which have started with export 
pi omotion may be m a better posiuon 
to achieve import substitution, which 
too the WDR somewhat grudgingly re¬ 
cognises in one place (p 113) is an 
aspect of ‘outward-orientation’. 

What is really at issue is that in the 
WDR’s philosophy of adiustment, out¬ 
ward-orientation is being put forward 
a 3 the strategy which can result in the 
most desirable pace and pattern of 
growth for all developing countries. As 
the quotations we have extracted will 
show, the World Bank’s paradigm of 
world development is a process of 
graduation in which low-income tad¬ 
poles, with due reliance on maiket- 
onented, private enterprise-supported, 
export-based policies, can hope to turn 
into middle-income frogs. Consistent 
as this thesis is with the economic ideo¬ 
logy of the World Bank, the brazenness 
with which the patent medicine is 
advocated to half the globe is truty 
amazing. 

Besides, the strength of the advocacy 
is not supported by the facts and the 
analysis in the document. The numbers 
and the nature of the ‘success stories’ 
which the WDR is able to produce in 
its country-wise review of adjustment 
seem to suggest no more than a limit¬ 
ed process of ‘co-optation’. In this 
process, a few middle-income, largely 
semi-industrialised, countries have been 
tli awn info ‘co-piosperity spheres' by 
the industrialised countries througn 
a complex network of ’mutual 
interests' — - aid, MNC investment, 
commercial lending, labour-intensive 
cheap exports, and so on. The pro¬ 
cess of co-optation has at best left the 
poorer countries pretty much where 
they were: at worst, it has led to 
the increasing marginalisation of the 
lowest income end. 
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The outward-orientation thesis also 
flies in the face of several features of 
the objective situation which do not go 
unnoticed in the DWR itself. To re¬ 
count some of them: 

(a) The low-income countries “con¬ 
centration in commodities for which 
demand is expanding slowly, and the 
inability of countries heavily dependent 
on one or two exports to vary their 
output-mix as relative pnces change” 
(p 22). 

(b) The general lack of industrial 
skills and capacity in many low-income 
countries (p 22) 

(c) The extremely limited spread of 
‘success’ even among the graduates. 
"In 1978, only 10 developing countries 
supplied more than 75 pei cent of the 
manufactured exports of all developing 
countries: and 3 countries, with less 
than 3 per cent of the population, sup¬ 
plied more than 40 per cent of ihe 
tot.il'’ tp 24). 

(d) The extremely low market pene¬ 
tration -- 2.9 per cent in 1978 ol 
industual country markets for manu¬ 
factured goods that has been permitted 
to take place by the so-called ‘open 
riading’ environment (p 24). 

(e) The concentration of commeicial 
lending, puvatc investment and ODA 
on middle income countries (to which 
we have earlier drawn attention) The 
role in this context of greater industrial 
country imports under ‘value-added’ or 
’offshore’ assembly tariff provisions 
which suit the interests of Multi¬ 
national Companies from developed 
home countues (p 29). 

(f) Ladder tariffs that sharply inhibit 
the growth of processing in low-income 
countries endowed with taw materials 
(P 23) 

(g) The plethora of non-tariff re¬ 
strictions which have been introduced 
in numerous ways such as the multi¬ 
fibre arrangement, voluntary restraint 
agreements, reference or trigger price 
arrangements, safeguards, countervail¬ 
ing and anti-dumping duties, environ¬ 
mental protection clauses and so on 
(P 28). 

(h) Strong agricultural protec¬ 
tionism in developed countries (p 33). 

It will be possible to add to this list 
but it will suffice to show that the cards 
are heavily stacked against low-income 
countries while the analysis of the WDR 
is heavily tilted in favour of the 
industrialised countries' willingness to 
maintain a ‘non-hostile’ international 
environment and an ‘open trading 
system'. It is difficult, therefore, to be 
persuaded that trade, in the absence of 


far-reaching structural and institutional 
changes, can provide the principal 
avenue of development to the poorer 
LDCs or the kind of development that 
will assure equity and human develop¬ 
ment. 

Institutional Changes 

The WDR is weakest in the area of 
institutional changes. Its own analysis 
of the 1970s clearly brings out the need 
for (a) stabilisation and improvement in 
the prices of primary export commodi¬ 
ties, (b) a significantly larger quantum 
of ODA with more of it being directed 
to low-income countries, which can 
happen only with greater institutionali¬ 
sation of ODA; (c) an international re¬ 
cycling mechanism that can handle the 
quantitative and qualitative aspects of 
the changing requirements in the 1980s, 
(di an international mechanism for 
financing the exploration and develop¬ 
ment of energy sources in the Third 
World: and (c) arrangements for the 
promotion and monitoring of freer trade 
that correct the known shortcomings of 
the GATT. 

On all these, the WDR oscillates bet- 
wci n self-effacement and sclf-aggiandise- 
ment. It ignores the Common Fund 
Needless to say. it does not argue for 
any international action for the 
stabilisation of commodity prices 
or earnings. The greater multi¬ 
lateralisation of ODA is not 
squarely argued. On the quantum 
ol ODA, the WDR's sights do not 
go beyond the current 0 37 per cent of 
GNP On its allocation to low-income 
countries, a gradual increase to 50 per 
cent of ODA by 1990 is all that is en¬ 
visioned. On recycling and on energy 
financing, the plea resolves into addi¬ 
tional funding for the World Bank's 
‘structural adjustment lending' and for 
its operations in the energy sector 
Since the international trading system 
is assumed to be sufficiently ‘open’, no 
need arises for the WDR to discuss 
GATT reform In short, the WDR's 
approach to institutional questions is 
terribly bureaucratic. It is is as if what 
cannot be done through added support 
to the World Bank need not be attempt¬ 
ed at all. 

Consistent with this myopia, there is 
a blatant silence on the subject of 
international negotiations. In fact, the 
word negotiation occurs only twice in 
the document. At p 7 is a somewhat 
loaded statement: “In a certain sense, 
the 1970s may be remembered for giv¬ 
ing a new shape to the world economy. 
This is not the product of the search 


through negotiation for greater equality 
of economic opportunity among nations 
which the developing countnes have 
pursued, little progress has been made 
along that route.” To my mind at least 
this sentence conveys not so much a 
sense of disappointment as a sort of 
supercilious contempt for the whole 
process of negotiation Right at the end 
fp 119) a limited role for negotiations 
is yielded “The experience of the past 
seven years shows that to a large extent 
the direction and co-ordination of 
ad;ustment policies can be guided by 
price signals resulting from national 
action Nevertheless, there are several 
aieas in which governmental action and 
international negotiation is needed to 
rcmfotic existing institutional ar¬ 
rangements ami to supplement mar¬ 
kets' (italics added) Once again, 
negotiations arc given a place only to 
the extent that the World 13gnk can 
Itenc to gain from them. Naturally, 
thi re is only a passing reference 
to the Brandt Commission (as 
one among several studies which 
have drawn attention to glo¬ 
bal imeidependencc), although this 
commission originated in a suggestion 
made by the President of the World 
Bank Its sin however was that it 
recommended a series of institutional 
changes in which the World Bank did 
not figure as the centrepiece. There is 
needless to add, no reference to the 
Cancun Summit or to the global nego¬ 
tiations which are to take place in the 
UN. The political economy of inter¬ 
national relations is thus a subject that 
just does not seem to exist for. or 
matter to, the Wor'd Bank 

A Conciuding Hope 

In the final analysis, the defects of 
the WDR 1981 are congenital: they 
denve from its narentage in the World 
Bank The institution has to reflect, 
and lend support to, the ideology of its 
controlling shareholders. In this con¬ 
text, its analysis will have to be taken 
for slanted. The trouble is that the 
WDR undertakes this inward orienta¬ 
tion not wisely but only too well Two 
scenarios are possible In the 'low case’, 
the WDR will be seen as providing 
support to the simplistic ‘trade-not-aid’ 
arguments of the Reaeanites and harm 
the World Bank's own prospects for 
additional funding In the ‘high case', 
it is likely to be ignored as an irrele¬ 
vant aside m the on-going international 
development debate. Let us hope for 
the WDR 1981 as well, that the ‘h : gh 
case' will prevail. 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Towards Universal Elementary Education 

Promise and Performance 

John Knrien 

Official claims and estimates about the prosp ect of universalisation of elementary education m the 
near future appear reasonably optimistic and credibl c and there has even been mention of various target 
dates, the farthermost being 1991. 

This article disputes these claims and shows that official enrolment statistics bear little relation to 
actual attendance of students in the classrooms; that enrolment figures are ofte n inflated because there is 
so much more money for a state making i*ast enrolment claims. 

The article presents, after making the necess ary statistical corrections, the actual progress in edu¬ 
cation registered since Independence and concludes that even universal primary education — five years 


of compulsory schooling — woul 
the century. 

THE most conspicuous failure of the 
Indian educational system has been the 
inability alter three decades to imple¬ 
ment the directive of Article 45 of the 
Constitution which had lecommendcd 
that by I960 the Stute provide free and 
compulsory education tor all children 
until they complete the age of four¬ 
teen years, in retrospect the target 
date was far too ambitious. For even 
if It were possible to have mobilised 
the maximum possible capital and 
human lesources, ten years was too 
short a period for any regime to have 
achieved universal elementary educa¬ 
tion considering that at the onset of 
independence schooling facilities were 
extremely limited, and that the vast 
majority of children did not attend 
school Despite its impressive com¬ 
mitment and achievements in the area 
of mass education, it has not been 
possible m a more mobilising state like 
China which even today does not enrol 
all elementary age children in its 
schools 1 

There has- however been no lack of 
official pronouncements on new target 
dates since 1960. One such year was 
1965-66 and when this was found 
impossible, it was revised to 1975-76. 5 
Among the more recent and authorita¬ 
tive statements was the report of the 
Planning Commission's Working Group 
set up m the early 1970s which re¬ 
commended that its detailed programme 
of universal elementary education "be 
definitely completed in a penod of ten 
years by the end of the Sixth Plan 
(1984) or at the latest bv 1986 as re¬ 
commended by the Education Com¬ 
mission". 3 An even more recent Plan¬ 
ning* Commission Working Group 


be a remarkable achievement if it 

which submitted its interim report in 
1977 recommended that universal 
elementary education be completed 
preferably by the end of 1982-83 and 
that "w no circumstances should the 
piograinnie extend to beyond ten 
\ ears” 4 A more cautious note was 
sounded by the Draft Five Year Plan, 
1978-83 which "envisaged that all 
children between the ages of 6 and 14 
should be in school by the end of the 
next decade"." 

At what level these new official 
target dates are to be undei stood is a 
matter of conjecture. Do these pro¬ 
nouncements imply that with substan¬ 
tial effort, there are reasonable grounds 
to believe that our constitutional 
framers’ goal of universal elementary- 
education will finally be realised? Or 
is this merely another example of those 
optimistic official pronouncements, which 
are privately discounted, but whose 
primary function is to spur those in 
charge to make greater efforts with the 
hope that the target will he reached 
nt a later but not too distant date? 
It seems that in this case the official or 
quasi-official reports have grounds to 
he reasonably optimistic that India will 
universalise elementary education in 
the immediate future since their target 
dates are based on a serious effort to 
estimate past, present and future 
enrolments. However, if one makes all 
the necessary corrections in the official 
statistics which constitute the basis 
for such optimistic official pronounce¬ 
ments, it is quite clear that there are 
no reasonable grounds to believe that 
universal elementary education within 
this decade is even remotely possible, 
In fact the thesis that will be delineat- 


■ere to be attained by the turn of 

id is that it will be impossible to 
implement it even bv the year 2000. 

To substantiate this thesis, this 
article will begin by focusing on 
analysing and correcting the senous 
flaws in the official data on school 
enrolments. For the unwarranted opti¬ 
mism revealed in official pronounce¬ 
ments is in large pait due to the fact 
that our education enrolment statistics 
are completely at variance with reality 
They overestimate in one or more 
respects the number oi children hi 
school, and underestimate the number 
of children actually outside school As 
a result projections which consider 
universal elementary education as pos¬ 
sible by the next decade are to be 
discounted since they aie based on 
misleading statistics. And unless these 
official statistics aie corrected to at 
least roughly correspond to reality 
there will be scope, as in the past, 
foi ‘a hundred visions and revisions' 
m all future projections 

The article also aims to chart in 
quantitative terms the ‘real’ educational 
progress that has been registered in 
past-independence India in contrast 
to the official mythical version towards 
fulfilling the constitutional directive of 
universal elementary education. It con¬ 
cludes that it will be an extraordinary 
accomplishment if even universal pri¬ 
mary education — five years of com¬ 
pulsory education — becomes a reality 
by the end of this century. 

Official Enrolment Data 
The basic source of elementary 
school enrolment data at the all-India 
level >s supplied by tbe school autho¬ 
rities which are compiled and then 
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- "Ta&ub i; OoNTLicnNO Ejtcmatms of Child Population in Ace-Group 

6-14 Years 

(lakhs) 


Age-Group Age-Group Age-Group 

6-11 11-14 6-14 


1971 

(a) Education in India, 1070-71, pub 

1976 

(b) Census 1971 — Age Tables, pub 

1977 

(c) Old Expert Committee Population 
Projection Report, pub 1968 

(d) New Expert Committee Population 
Projection Report, 1977-78 

197 6 

la) Education in India, 1975-76, pub 

1978 

(h) Old Expert Committee Papulation 
Protection Report, pub 1968 
ft 1 ) Netv Expert Committee Population 
Projection Report, 1977-78 
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32 3 
07 0 


28 1 
547 


Stmice Child population estimate* used m calculating refined enrolment ratios 
toi 1950-51 are taken from Air Tables 1951 Census and lor 1975-76, 
Ncu Expert Committee Popuhttum Projection Report, 1977-78 


leported in Education in India which is 
the official annual publication of the 
Ministry ol Education. Another source 
oi data arc the periodic all-India edu¬ 
cational suiveys conducted by the 
N'ational Council of Educational Re¬ 
search and Training (NCERT), the re¬ 
search wing of the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, which also uses the figures sup- 
p'"d hy the school authorities as the 
primary source of data. However, the 
most recent enrolment statistics are 
those published m Education In- India, 
acid unless otherwise stated, will be 
used as the basic source ol reference. 

The final (not estimated) and the 
latest elementary educational data 
that is available is for 1975-76. The 
figures show an enrolment of 656.6 
lakhs in Standards I-V as being 83 8 
pei cent of the concsponding age- 
gioup 6-11 years, and 160.2 lakhs in 
Standards Vl-VIII as being 36.7 per 
cent for the corresponding age-group 
11-14. These represent a considerable 
use in enrolment from 1950 where the 
total number of children m I-V were 
191.5 lakhs and 431 per cent of the 
age-group 6-11 years, and 31.2 lakhs 
m VI-V1II and 12.9 per cent of the 
corresponding age-grpup 11-14 yean. 


725.8 

398.7 

1124 5 

749 0 

390 0 

1139.6 

755.2 

405 1 

1160 3 

746 9 

389 5 

1136 1 

783 5 

440 b 

1220 1 

832.0 

457 2 

1289 2 


CoRHECIIONS REQUIRED IN THE OFFICIAL 

Enrolment Statistics 

The lav reader and even many in 

d. e field of education may take these 
enrolment ratios at face value For 
e wimple, the enrolment ratio of 838 
per cent in the age-group 6-11 yeais 
in I-V ior 1975-76 is commonly under¬ 
stood as taken to mean that onlv 16.2 
pei cent oi about 13 million children 
ire not enrolled m the primary stage 
of instruction. These enrolment ratios 
aic misleading and need to Ik 1 icfined 

In our elementary schools children 
of varying ages are to he found in the 
sinie class In Std II for instance 
where all students should be around 

e. ght sears old, in 1970-71 there were 
mote than 25 lakhs of children who were 
seven veais or vounger and more than 
loin lakh children who were 12 years 
or older! This heterogeneity in the 
age-group in each class is due to a 
variety of reasons including piema- 
ture or late enrolments m Std I, failure 
and lepctition of classes The official 
enrolment latios mislead, by comparing 
all the students who aie in I-V includ¬ 
ing those below six years, and those 11 
sears and above with the total mimfler 
of children in India m the age-group 


6-11 years. The same bolds true for 
the official enrolment ratio for the age- 
gioup 11-14 years in VI-VIII which 
compares all the children enrolled in 
these classes including those below 11 
years and those 14 years and above 
with the total number of children in 
the age-group 11-14 years (The age- 
groups arc normally presented in offi¬ 
cial and non-official publications as 
0-11 years for Stds I-V, 11-14 years 
lor Stils Vl-Vlll and 6-14 years for 
Stds I-VIII A more appropriate way 
of pi eventing them would have been to 
n.-e the age-bands 6-10 years, 11-13 
sears and 6-13 years However, to 
avoid contusion, the more common 
usage Ills been followed.) And in so 
doing, those unaware of the above and 
In low age enrolments get an inflated 
picture of achievements in enrolling 
children in elementary schools, and a 
corresponding optimistic but deflated 
underestimate of the numbers of child- 
icn who are not attending school 

To find the appropriate indicator of 
the achievements in enrolling children 
in elementaiv classes and to estimate 
accurately the number of children out¬ 
side school requires refining the official 
enrolment data. It requires, for instance, 
comparing only those students in I-VIII 
in the age-group 6-14 years with all 
children in the same age-group In cal¬ 
culating this refined enrolment ratio all 
those students below six years, and 
those 14 years and above enrolled in 
I-VIII will be excluded from the total 
gross eniolment. 

A precise calculation cannot however 
be done for the latest enrolment stati¬ 
stics (1975-1976). The Ministry of 
Education in their attempt to clear their 
backlog of unpublished data have dis¬ 
continued publishing enrolments in 
elementary classes by specific age-groups 
since 1971. It is however possible to 
provide an estimate for Stds I-V on the 
basis of the trends in the period 
1950-51 - 1970-71 foi which the perti¬ 
nent statistics aie available During this 
period, the percentage of students enrol¬ 
led in Classes I-V who were below 6 
years and 11 years and ahove to the 
total enrolment in Classes I-V remained 
fairls constant It had generally declin¬ 
ed in the last decade ranging fiom at 
its highest 25 4 per cent to 219 per 
cent at its lowest 

Using the method of least squares, it 
is estimated that 21.2 per cent of stu¬ 
dents who are enrolled in Classes 1-V 
in 1975-76 are below 6 years or 11 
yeais and above. (This estimated per¬ 
centage of the above and below age 
enrolment roughly tallies with the cor¬ 
responding figure — 22 per cent — 
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Taulb 3: Enholmhst in Sms I-VHI and Population Estimates 1050-1975 


Year/Period 

Total Enrol- 

Min of 

Siudeuts m 

Census Esti- 


meat ui 

Education 

Agc-Gioup 

mates ol 


I-V m 

Estimates 
oi Child 
Population 
in Age- 

6-14 Anars 
m 1-VUI 

PopulatKai m 
Age Croup 
6-14 Ycais 

1 


Group 6-11 

1 

r> 


] 050-51 
1906-67 
1970-71 
1975-76 
Increase 
between 
1950-1966 
Increase 
between 
1966-1975 
Increase 
between 
1950-1975 


oca 7 

686.3 

193 .3 

687.4 

664 8 

1028 4 

513 i 

1026.6 

704 6 

1124.5 

603 6 

1136.4 

816.8 

1220.1 

609 () (list) 

1277 9 

4119 

Cl 

152 (1 

338.2 

182.2 

191 7 

153 7 (Est) 

2513 

594 1 

533 8 

505 7 (Est) 

590 5 


Suture 


Census estimates of child Domla.i m 
1951 (.emits i (lr 1961, J%> p v , nl 
turn Report , | ( ,i 1971 and 1976, Veu 
Fraction Report, 1977-76, .,,d l„, 
pert committee leports 


,uc talon (oi 1951, Arc Tables 
Committee Population Pto\ei- 
I'vprif Committee Population 
1967 computed Irian both ex¬ 


es tima ted by the 1977 Interim Report 
of the Working Cioup on Umvcisalisa- 


■tion of Elementary Education.) When 
this is discounted in calculating the 
refined enrolment ratio, only 66.0 per 
cent of the children in "the age-group 
6-11 years are enrolled in schools. This 
is considerably lower than the official 
enrolment ratio of 83.8 per cent. 


Unlike the statistics for primary 
education, the Ministry of Education m 
their annual publications has only pio- 
s idl'd age-breakdowns lor Stds VI-V1II 


a // v/-/ x. 


Detween 1965-66 and 
publication. "The Indian 1 
Hook of Education 196-1", 
NCERT bus piovided the 
levant figures between 1950-51 , 
1960-61. During this period, the j 
centage of students outside the u 
group II-14 years has been extreir 
high, remained fairly constant. . 
declined marginally from 42.1 to -1 
per cent. Using the method of U 
squaies, it is estimated that in 1975 
39.2 per cent of the total eniolment 
Stds VI-VIII was outside the age-gri 
1M4 years. When this is discoun 
in computing the refined enrolm 
ratio, only 22 3 of children ,n the a 
group 11-14 seals ate emolled m f 
X1 -VHI '« 1975-76 which is consic 
ably lowei than the conespond 
oflicial enrolment latio of 36 7 per ce 


In almost all official publications in¬ 
cluding the Draft Piie Teat Plan, 
1978-83, it is the misleading and un¬ 
corrected oflicial enrolment ratios which 
arc accepted and published. For 
those involved m elementary enrol¬ 
ment planning, the refined enrolment 


ratio is however not a substitute for the 
1 'fiic ..i! eniolment l.itio but complements 
it. Both must be taken together to 
estimate the additional children that 
need to be enrolled, if the present 
practice oi enrolling above and below 
age childien continues, to achieve 
universal elementaiy education 

In official planning of enrolments, the 
abc.se and below age number of child¬ 
ren are taken into consideration in esti¬ 
mating emolmcnts for Stds I-V. This 
has however not been followed in Stds 
VI-VIII One can only conjecture that 
this oversight is in part due to the fact 
that the annual Ministry of Education 
statistical publications introduced the 
putmcnt statistics lor Stds VI-VIII bv 
age-groups only in 1965-66 and dis¬ 
continued n m 1970-71. This has 
introduced a major crior in enrolment 
estimates and projections since the 
students in the above and below age 
group in Stds VI-VIII amount to about 
40 per cent of the total enrolment. 

fam i) I’oiuji aiton Estimates 

Ml oliici.il population figures are 
dciiveil from decennial Census estima¬ 
tes fiom time to time beginning in 
1958. expei t committees have b-cn set 
up to oiovide a set of population pro¬ 
jections which aic periodically levised 
on the strength of the latest available 
information from the Censu,, NSS and 
data on fnmilv planning progtammes. 
Anv planning which requires demo- 
giaphie data uses the Census or expert 
comnntlee estimates 

In calculating the enrolment ratios 
m the elementary classes, the Ministry 
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of Education or the respective 'state", 
education departments presumably also 
uses these estimates provided by the 
Census or expert committees of the 
size of the child population in the 
age-group 6-1], and 11-14 years. 
Though these population figures are 
not explicitly stated, it is implicit in 
the calculations of the oflicial enrol¬ 
ment ratio For example, in 1975-76 
in Stds I-V the student enrolment was 
656 6 lakhs which was estimated as 
83.8 per cent of the population in the 
age-gioup 6-11 From this it is a sim¬ 
ple matter to calculate what is 100 
per cent or the total estimated child 
population in India in the age-group 
6-11 years which works out to 783.5 
lakhs in 1975-76 

This however does not tally with the 
Expert Population Committee projec¬ 
tions of the total child population m 
the age-group 6-11 and neither do the 
corresponding figures tor the age-groun 
11-14 (Table 1) While the con expend¬ 
ing figures provided bv the Ministry 
of Education and Census are more oi 
less the same frr 1951 and 1961, they 
differ lor 1971 and 1976 In 1976. the 
difference is quite striking the Mini¬ 
stry of Education has underestimated 
the population in the age-group 6 14 
b\ about 5.8 million if the latest expert 
committee population projections are 
consideicd. And this difference cannot 
be accounted for bv the fact that the 
i ldc-r population projections were taken 
into consideration m the Ministn of 
I ducation calculations, lor the differ, 
ence would be even gieater 6 9 

million. 

Whether the Union Ministtv ol 
Education or their state depai'metil 
counterpaits have inadvertent's or 
deliberately underestimated the total 
child population in India is a nn oi 
question. It has had, however, two 
related consequences. By underesti¬ 
mating the total child population and 
thus teducing the denominator in 
calculating official eniolment ratios, 
pari of the educational piogiess in 
recent years js merely illusory. The 
‘higher' official enrolment ratios base 
on the one hand given an inffated 
view of the growth rates of elementary 
education And correspondinglv, they 
have underestimated the non-student 
population in the age-giuup 6-14 years 
sslio have eilhci not enrolled or drap- 
1 eel out ol school 

UollHlsCTED Enroijaent Ratios 

When the cortections for the under¬ 
age and over-age elements are made 
for enrolments in Stds I-Vlll. and the 
latest and accurate projections are 
utilised the differences between the 
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fesTOtATSS OF EffBOLMENT REQUIREMENTS TO ACHIEVE UMVKHSAI, 
Ewmentaby Education by 1982-83 


(In kits) 


Errolnient/Pupulation Estimates 


Working Group 

1977 

Estimates 


Kurien, I960 
Est^an^les ’. 


Ution growth during 1966-1975 Clearly 
tins adverse trend Iras important im¬ 
plications foi setting target dates for 
iiinvcis.ilisimt elemenUty education. 

ENHOtAIBNl PlUVNINR 


Provisional estimated emolment in StdLs 
I-VIII in 1977-78 mclndiirg those 
within and outside the age-group 
6-14 years 

Estimated enrolment in Stds I-VIII in 
1977-78 below 6 years and above 
14 years 

Ner enrolment in Stds I-VIII in 1977- 
78 in age-group 6-14 rears 

Estimated total child population in age- 
group 6-14 years in 1982-83 

Additional students to be enrolled by 
1982-83 in Stds I-VIII in age-group 
6-11 years 

Enrolment outside the age-group 6-14 
yeais m 1982-83 in Stds I-VITI 


Total enrolment required in 1982-83 to 
achieve universal elementary eduta- 
rron 

Total number of additional students re¬ 
quired in Stds I-YTII to achieve 
universal elementjrr education in 
1982-83 


898 


Not calculated 
Not calculated 
1350 


452 

(1350 - 898) 

Specified as 22 per 
cent ot emolment 
in Stds I-V — 

< (imputed ns 187 

Not calculated 
computed as 1537 
(1350 + 187) 

Specified as nioie 
than 500 lakhs, 
.eomputed as 639 
lakhs 


898 

130 

708 

1390 

622 

(1390 - 70S) 


Computed as 24'2 


16.32 

(1390 + 242) 


731 

(1632 — 898) 


Source • Estimated child population in 1982-81 t iken In in Veil Expert Com¬ 
mittee l'lrimlurion Viojcctttm li-por/, 1977-78 


icfined emolment and nffi< ul enrolment 
figures reflecting real and olficial edu¬ 
cational progress are strikin': (Table 2). 
In calculating the refined enrolment 
ratio the census or expert committee 
estimates, and not the Ministry of 
Education figures, have been used. 

As the differences between the offi¬ 
cial enrolment ratios (Cols 2, 4 and 6) 
and the refined enrolment ratios (Cols 
3, 5 and 7) indicate, the disparities 
between what the public is led to 
believe have been the advances made 
in elementaly education, and actual 
progress is striking. Between 1950 
and 1975, the official version indicates 
that in Stds I-V, the advance has been 
from 43.1 per cent to 83.8 per cent of 
the age-group 6-11 years while in 
actual fact it lias been more modest 
from 32.7 per cent to 62 6 per cent. 
In Stds VI-VIII, enrolment has been 
only 7.0 per cent and increased to 
21.7 per cent of the age-group 11-14 
years between 1950-1975. while othcial- 
ly it has advanced from 12 9 to 36 7 
per cent. For the entire range of 
elementary education Stds I-VIII, en¬ 
rolment has increased from 28 1 per 
cent to 54.7 per cent of the age-group 
6-14 years. The corresponding official 
ratios for 1950-51 and 1975-76 are 
32.5 per cent and 67.0 per rent. 

The fact that student enrolment in 
Stds I-VIII is provided\ In official 


statistics only in gross figures and cn- 
tolment ratios, and errors have been 
committed in recent underestimates of 
the child population in the age-group 
6-14 years, has been instrumental in 
concealing an important but adverse 
trend. For though the rate of growth 
of enrolment in post-independent 
India has been larger than the rate of 
growth of population, in sheer num¬ 
bers the inciease in population in the 
age-group 6-14 tears during 1966-67 
and 1975-76 has far outstiipped the 
inciease in emolment in Stds I-VIII 
of the same age-gimip (Table 3) 
As Table 3 indicates, the gains dining 
(be period 1950-1965 lias been wiped 
out bs the low increase m enrolment 
between 1966-1975 in the ace-group 
6-14 yeais in Stds I-VIII (Table 9. cob 
4 and 5). 

But thus reality that the population 
growth in the post-independence period 
has far outstupped the increases m en¬ 
rolment is concealed in the official 
statistics which only pmvide gloss en¬ 
rolment (Table .3, cols 2 and 5) The 
official emolment statistics either show 
that enrolments increased Ws-u-ris the 
growth in population especially in com¬ 
parison to Ministry of Education esti¬ 
mates of the population or de empha¬ 
sise the extent to which increases in 
enrolment has fallen far behind popti- 


The lefmed emolment ratios aie use- 
tul not tnly as imheatois of actual pin 
i’ie.-,s Imt c< mplement the official enrol¬ 
ment iatio m enrolment planning. For 
example, i( tin target is ninveisal ele- 
u'Cntuiv cdiu utii n in India, then plan¬ 
ning must take into nicount that mme 
i lithium than there aie in the age- 
gtoup 6 14 \eais (official emolment 

iatio) need to he enrolled tn achieve 
100 pei tent enrolment m the age- 
gioup 6-14 yeais (refined enrolment 

nr tin). Both taken together provide an 

estimate of the additional children In 

Ik enrolled 

This however has not been followed 
in calculating the number of children 
to be enrolled in achieving universal 
elctnentaiv education As a result both 
official and quasi-offu ml estimates of 
what is required to achieve universal 
elementary education grossly undeiesti¬ 
mate the number of children to be en¬ 
rolled and consequently set unrealistic 
toiget dates Table 4 compares one such 
official exercise — the 1977 Working 
Group en Univcrsahsation of Elemen¬ 
tal Education — to one's own efforts 
to e.ximate additional ehildim to be «*n- 
lol'ed by 1982-83 to achieve universal 
eVmentaiy education The piovisional 
estimated enrolment of students in Stds 
I-VTII in 1977-78 is used as the base, 
and the estimated enrolment outside 
the age-gioup 6-14 years has been cal¬ 
culated ' using the method of least 
squares for 1977-78 and 1982-83 

According to the Working Group, 
tie total additional number of cluldien 
that would require to be enrolled be¬ 
tween 1977-78 and 1982-83 xxoubl be 
nioie than 500 lakhs (calculated as 
actually 639 lakhs') or which 452 lakhs 
would be xx,thin the age-group (6-14 
x-rars) Tills is however considerably 
underestimating the magnitude of the 
task One’s oxxn calculate ns indicate 
that to emol all ehdilien in the aee- 
etoup 6 1 1 sears in Stds I-VIII 734 
lakhs nl additional ihddicn would have 
t,, !„■ en.oiled - 622 lakhs between the 
..ges ot 6-1 1 xiars and 112 lakhs outside 
the age-gioup 6-1 1 yeais This is a 
sheht overestimate foi it does not lake 
into act mint the proportionately very 
mull niunlu r of children in the age- 
gioup 6-14 wars who me and will be 
enrolled in the pre-primary oi second¬ 
ary stage of instruction 
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Tam.e 5 Distribution or Students 




(lakhs) 

Soul ee Gland 

0-14 

15 

Total 

Aeais 

Years 

am! 

Above 

Ministiv oF 

Education 



1971 809 0 

713 « 

95 4 

Census, 1971 650 3 

Diffi'ieme in 

Ministiv and 

Census 

506 8 

143.5 

Estimate + 158 7 
IViecntage 

Deviation 

from 

Census 

+ 200 8 

—IS 1 

Figures + 24 4 

+ 40 8 

—S3.E 


Sourt e Mini'llrv of KiliiCiitinn t*sl iiiki- 
tcs of students excludes So¬ 
cial Education enrolment ami 
is computed (min statistic;, 
piovided m Education in 

Imtiu If17(1-71 Coiimis esti¬ 

mates (excluding Siklnin) taken 
(min Census ,,f India — C.e- 
urn;/ Ei ononui Tables, Series 
1, Part 11-11(11 ) 

The ei rots in the calculations of the 
AVoikmg On imp stem fiom the fact 

that the emolinmt in 1977-78 was not 
differentiated into those within the 
age-group 8-14 vcais and those outside 
the age-group Moieovet. while tin 

< niolment in 1982-88 was diffeicntiated, 
the number of .students below 6 and 
14 years and above was ailntianls and 
eitomxuislv taken as 22 pei cent ol 
enrolment in Slds 1-V Not only does 
this not cover Std.s VI-VIU, but the 
22 pet cent fieme used bs the Working 
Croup refeis actually to students below 
6 years and 11 sears and abuse in 
Slds T-V. The appropriate figure would 
he the sum of all students below f-‘ 
seals and 14 veais and alaive in Stds 
I-VIII This has been estimated bs 
the method of least .squares as 14 5 per 
cent of the total gross enrolment in 
StcLs I-Vfll in 1977-78 and 14 8 in 
1982-83 An uoavoidable underestimate 
ssas in the estimate of child popu- 
lition in the age-group 0-14 seais m 
1982-83 since the Winking Gionp com¬ 
pleted its lejnirt beloie the latest e\- 
pert population protection figures sveie 
published As a result of both acts of 
commission and omission an optimistic 
imdeiestiinate of the additional eniol- 
miirt rccpiiicd to achieve universal 
elementary education was reached 
Ilossevet, as a icsult of such mis¬ 
leading uiuleie.stimates, the Working 
Group has none on record to note that 


sshile the task facing elementary edu¬ 
cation is tremendous, difficult and 
complicated calling for unprecedented 
and sustained effort, the programme of 
universalisation of elementary education 
should in no cncumstanres extend bc- 
M.nd ten veais (1988). and preferably 
he completed by 1982-83 

Arir.NnsNCF anti Eniioimfnt 
Estimates 

The Ministiv of Education does not 
collect statistics on attendance but only 
piovides enrolment figinex which arc 
supplied bs the school authen ities. 
ffosvever m the context of universal 
elementalv education, it is important 
to ensme both enrolment ami attend¬ 
ance of most of the enrolled children 
For if actual attendance is fai less than 
the official cmolmcnt figures. progress 
tosvaids univcisal elementary education 
will h,. based as it opeiafcs today on 
ari official enrolment mirage 

In this connection, the 1977 Welk¬ 
in.' Group observed 

The existing data on cmohiicnts 
Miffei born over reportim!, a ceitam 
p-.oportiou of the total enrolments is 
Imeus in the sense that it includes 
cluldien whose names aie shown on 
the icgistei as enrolled hut who in 
fact, do not attend schools so that 
the dads aveiage altendanee is olteo 
too small in relation to the oveiall 
emolment There is evidence to 
show that this uver-repoitmg is huge 
(it vanes bom 8 to 47 pei cent) and 
that >t is laign in those Slates which 
arc liackwaul in elementary educa¬ 
tion * 

Since there has been to one’s knowledge 
<«il\ one attempt at estimating the 
emolment/attendance discrepancy, and 
since the figures closely tally, it is 
pioh.iblc that these estimates were not 
arrived at independently but based on 
a studs on enrolments and drop-outs 
diieeted by Amaitva Sen and eonduct- 
id In the Agneultural Economics Re¬ 
search Centre at Delhi University 7 
This study using Census data estimat¬ 
ed that over-reporting ranged from 
eight per cent to f!8 per cent of the 
enrolment in the fi-ll age-group in 
1960-01 is however dated It moreovei 
does not give an accurate estimate of 
the eiuolinent/atteudaner discrepancv 
since it has utilised inappropriate units 
of comparison 

Both the Ministry of Education and 
rhe 1971 Census pi ovule independent 
estimates of full-time students Since 
both sets of data pertain to the same 
point of inference, March 1971, they 
should roughly correspond to each 


other. There are however major dis¬ 
crepancies between the two sets of 
data. 

Using the same month, March 1971, 
as their point of reference, the Minis- 
tiy of Education and the 1971 Census 
estimated that there arc, respectively, 
809 lakhs and 650.3 lakhs full-time 
students. The former figure computed 
fiom the Ministry of Education annual 
statistical publication for 1970-71 ex¬ 
cludes the Social Education emolment 
of 11 5 lakhs since those attending these 
classes cannot be classified as full-time 
students and would not have been enu¬ 
merated as such bv the Census The 
Ministry of Education estimate is ap¬ 
proximately 16 million students moie 
than the Census In fact one could 
have expected the Census estimate to 
he larger than the Ministry estimate 
since the latter provides enrolment 
statistics for only recognised institutions 
and does not collect statistics on 
students enrolled m unrecognised in¬ 
stitutions like pnvate pie-primary 
si bools correspondence courses, parallel 
colleges coaching institutions, etc 

Ilowevei, the gross enrolments cori- 
itiiI some entieal diffeienees which .lie 
revealed when the data is broken down 
In two broad age-groups — below 15 
sears and 15 seais and alxivc (Table 51 

In the unde! 15 sear age-group, the 
Census estimates of student aie about 
21 million short of the Ministiv esti¬ 
mate. and iiKiul 5 million in excess in 
the 15 years and over age-group. 
Though mu concern is with the former 
age-group, it is iin|soitant to offer some 
explanation for the diffeienees in the 
latter which, though not as large are 
fairlv substantial if tins credence is to 
he given to the Census estimates of 
students This is provided in the 
Appendix 

Beloie attempting to explain the 
differences m the two sets ol data foi 
the under 15 year age-group it Is 
neecssaiv to note the Census definition 
of full-time students The 1971 Census 
definition of a student was one "whose 
mam activity is returned as a student. 
This will cover all full-time students 
<n children attending school. Even ll 
such persons participated in some work 
but not to the same extent as a full- 
time worker by merely helping casually 
as an unpaid family worker in family 
cultivation, household industry, trad" 
or buswicss, they should be treated 
primarily as students, if that is their 
main activityIn other words, the 
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Table 8; Distribution or Ministry or Education and Census Estimates 
or Students in Ace-Group 0-14 Years in 1970-71 in Six States 


State/Union 

Territory 


Ministry oi 

Education 

Estimate 


Census 

Estimate 


Difference 
between 
Mmistiy 
and Census 
Estimates 


Attendance 
Ratio 
(Co! 3 
Divided liy 
(ill J) 
(IVicentagc) 
5 


Kerala 

Punjab 

Haryana 

Uttai Pradesh 

Mcghalava 

Nagaland 

All India Total 


43 8 
18 5 
12 4 
132.5 
158 
1.07 
710.8 


+ 35 
+ 20 
+ 17 
+ (17!) 
83 
74 

+ 204 0 


Nate Ministry ot Education estimate excludes Social Education, Oucntal 
Education and College Students below 15 veais. and hence difference 
in Ministry estimates in this Tabic and Table 5 <it about 3 lakhs 


T.vbie 7 Rank Oiiper of Uttar Pradesh and Nacai.and in Rank 
DtSlMHUTION OF 23 STATES IND UNION TtlUUlDRItS 
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Official piiniaty and elementary ratios computed and ranked from 
icspective Education in India publications, l.itiracy rates are 
taken fiom 1971 Census, Social and Cultural Tables. Series 1. 
Part-II-C(ll). 


The hulk oi the 21 million additional 
students which the Ministry oi Educa¬ 
tion has estimated m comparison to 
the Census, as had been noted bcfoie, 
lies m the cmolment/attendance dis¬ 
ci i-pancy . In explanation \ R Kaniat 
lias observed 

Now it is well known to icseaich 
woikcrs in education that theie is 
always considerable ‘ ovei-iepoitmg" 
at the pi unary lev< 1, and p.ulieulatlv 
in the Hist standaid because the re¬ 
ported miiiiiIkt is not that ol re¬ 
gularly attending pupils lint that ol 
the loimal eniolnient, the Imlk ol 
which takes place at the beginning ol 
the school year, the enrolled pupils 
continuing to be on the school ic- 
gistei whelhei they diop out (lining 
the ve.u but then names uinain on 
the lolls until the end ol the silunil 
veai when the final accounting is 
done at the time ol the annual e\- 
atiniiation toi piomotion It is 
laigelv ,« procedural bias which the 
educational administration has not 
caied to icinove 9 

In an intensive survey of the pre¬ 
dominantly tubal Talasan Tehsil in 
M.ihuiasliti.i, it was observed that 
while theie weie 50 schools in all 27 
villages of tin* tehsil. attendance m 
school was gennallv about 20 P<’r cent 
of the cuiolmout, and nevei more than 
1() per cent despite the provision of a 
ninl-day meal programme, one of 
whose objectives was to impiove at¬ 
tendant c in schools 111 In another sut- 
\ev of fi5 village schools in Maharashtra 
.•yen the hcadinasteis of these institu- 


Census idn be expected to classify as 
.students all who study m both re¬ 
cognised and non-iecogmscd institu¬ 
tions while the Mmistiy oi Education 
mui fines its estimates to only those 
enrolled m lccogmseil institutions. 

llowcvei, despite the fact that the 
Ministry pt Education does not take 
into account children attending non- 
it'rognised schools, it exceeds the cor- 
lesponding Census figures bv more tlian 
20 million which is about 40 per cent 
m excess of the Census estimate of the 
children in the age-group 0-14 years. 
What principally accounts for these 
tremendous difference.', is that the Cen¬ 
sus collects its information frem heads 
of household as to whether then 
children are students, and the Ministry 
from school authorities on the numbers 
of students on their rolls. The former 
is in other words an approximate indi¬ 
cator of the numbers of children who 
are attending school, and the latter an 
approximate indicator of enrolment. 

Using Ivoth sets of data, in 1970-71 
at the national level only 71 per cent 
of the children in the age-group 0-14 


yens who were stated to be emolled 
were attending school It must be 
emphasised that this attendance ratio 

Census Estimate of Students x 100 

Ministiv of Education Estimate of 
Students 

is on the high side because the stated 
etiiolnu nt ( winch is the denominator 
does not include eniolnient in noti- 
iccognised institutions. Though piopor- 
tu.ri.ite to the total enrolment, it is 
hkelv to be small, theie aie ipute a 
lew' students i specialls in metropolitan 
cities and large towns attending bal- 
waiks. private nnrsoues, and primary 
schools, which may not be recognised. 
Momma. attendance estimates may 
also be on the high side because rt is 
based on pai cuts’ responses as to 

whether then ehildien weie students, 
and not a count of actual attendance 
in schools. In fact, some of these 
children may have dropped out or 
been absent foi prolonged pencils but 
for one reason m the other were re¬ 
ported by pai mts as students. 


turns were “unanimous on one point that 
not all the bms and mils ltom the age- 
gioup of eompulsoiy education (i e fi 
to If) attended tin school, ullfiougb 
then names weie shown on the lull". 11 

Eniolnient is also likely to be 
gieatei than attendance when schorls 
aie lunetioning officially but which 
have in tael been dosed down. In 
atiothei study m a tubal area m 
Mah.uashtia. of tfie Hi schools m 17 
villages only 11 wen ninnicig Eive of 
tlu well-house cl si bools, which weie bv 
official leecuds functioning noimallv, 
had been dosed loi the last 3-7 yeais’ 1 
It was howcvei not investigated 
whelhei these schools weie showing 
liititious enioluients lmt >t seems highly 
hkelv that schools must indicate some 
cruolment ll thev aie to be on the je- 
ecncls as olliudlK Iniutiomiig How 
widespicad is this phenomenon is au\- 
boeb’s guess m the absence ol am- 
docrnni nt.uv evidence on the state or 
national level 

In then repent on luial pmnarv 
ednealion, Amartva Scm and otheis ccni- 
elucle that the schools over-iepoit the 
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Tahll 8: Enrolment Ratios.'and Census Student Estimates in 
1961 and 1971 
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Andhra 


Pradesh 

49.9 

53 9 

30 I 

2R4 

Assam 

53 5 

57 1 

34 9 

34.ft 

Bihar 

39.5 

12 6 

23 ft 

21.3 

Orissa 

44 7 

• 1 1 

12 5 

31.2 

West Bengal 

49.9 

63 2 

37 2 

34 5 

INDIA 

48.6 

62 6 

32.2 

35 6 


Source Census Estimates of Child Population computed Imm 19ftl and 1971 
— Age 7 able-. Official clem .rotary latios taken fiom respective 
Lducation in India publications. 
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I'msiiisvi Ei.t.MCNr\nv Education in 1991 
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emolrnenls paitictilally in the first 
standaul ol lmvci elemental} education 
because ol iri.stuu turns relating to the 
enloKTTnent ol lompulsoij education 
laws winch have lieen passed in all 
states m India Mine impoitant m then 
view was the fact that ‘ liu.ineial as.si.s- 
tinie and giants from the Cential and 
Stati irnvemiiifnts aie iclated to the 
eiimlments io the schools ” 11 In his 
studs ol village schools lit West Bengal. 
I'oioiiies'i Aihaiva essentially coriulio- 
i ites this evplanalion foi inflated 
emolnii'cits He ohseue.s that it is 
“vciv common, paiticulaily at pumaiv 
level in the final aieas to show inllated 
figme.s ol enrohiu nt with lietdious 
names loi gaining added advantage 
l.kc additional teachei and giants fiom 
the ediHutiou depailment” 11 

In his critique of Amartva Sens 
study, \ R Kamat maintains that the 
ovn-tcpiHliiig is hugely the result of 
a “pioccdmal bias” and that the re¬ 
port overemphasises the financial moti¬ 


vation loi dihlierati ovei-iepoitmg ol 
the data lot pecuniary advantage. 1 ’ 
Whatsoever may he the reasons foi the 
final outcome — inflated school cmol- 
ineiits — the lait leuuuas that il large 
mmiheis ol eluldien aic shown to he 
on the lolls when m lart they aic not 
attending schools theie aie tangible 
liiiaiiual benefits to be gamed from it. 
II is of com sc easier to impute but 
more difficult to prose the case vis-a-vL 
delihei.ile ovei icpoiting ol ciuohncni 
loi pnvulc gain However, on the 
b..sis ol inajoi di-seiepancies between 
the Census and Ministij of Education 
estimates, delibeiate latgc scale over- 
leportmg ol the elementary school 
nuolment cannot lie rilled out in some 
aieas ol the country (Table 6). This 
Table illustrates only the most glaring 
inter-state discrepancies and presents in 
i:snk older the three states rated 
highest m terms of attendance ratios 
followed by the three states ranked 
lowest. 


It should be reiterated that the all* 
India attendance ratio is on the high 
side since the Census estimates include 
attendance in non-reoognlsed institu¬ 
tions, and also depends on parents’ per¬ 
ceptions of their children as students. 
Nevertheless, in the absence of any 
other estimates, it does piovide a rough 
indicator of attendance. 

At the all-India level, the atten¬ 
dance as levealed hy the Census figures 
is 71.3 per cent of the total enrolment 
estimate provided by the Ministry of 
Education ranging from 308 per cent 
in Nagaland to 92 0 pei cent in Kerala 
Most states have an attendance ratio 
which is higher or slightly low'er than 
tin all-liulia level. But in three states — 
Uttai Pradesh, Meghalaya and Naga¬ 
land — the differences arc spectacular 
In tath case the attendance is less than 
half ol the reported enrolment. While 
dihheiiitv ovci-iepovting cannot be 
mled out in othci states, it seems far 
nunc lihrh to be the ease and 11101 c 
wulrspirjd in these tluee aieas 

I 11 Uttar l’udesh, this mav lie j 
si 11011 s problem since it has 1>\ tai the 
hugest lepoited euiohmiit — 13 3 
million or about 19 pci ant of the all- 
Tmlia sludeiil enrolment, lloweva, the 
Census estimates indicate that onlv 
about 0.5 million eluldien aie attend¬ 
ing school In other words utmost 7 
million ihildien aic .shown on the 
o)fiend tolls when they arc not attend¬ 
ing sthool Such a sizeable different c 
peihnps cannot be eutiiely accounted 
foi bv the proccdmal bias in enrolment 
on statistics but is hkclv to be m .soui' 1 
pint a delibeiate inflation of enrolment 
figmes However, regaidless of whether 
t.ne aeiocs with this inter]iretation. the 
fact still lemains that abiut half the 
students in the age-group 0-14 years 
in Uttar Pradesh are shown on the 
rolls but are not attending And con- 
••'clenng that in 1970-71, the direct 
oxpendifme incurred on primary and 
middle schools in Ultar Pradesh 
amounted to I\s 381.1 million most of 
which was funded bv government 01 
local bodies, it is not iinrea.sonable to 
conclude that large sums of money are 
being diverted for purposes that may 
only by a rather clastic interpretation 
of the term be considered educational. 11 

U nu i*y or Census Estimates 
The Census is the only body which 
provides estimates of students at tht 
all-India level from a source indepen¬ 
dent of the claims of school author! 
ties. It is at present the only source o: 
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Tabu£ 10: Distribution of Cajtoidates and Examinations IIeiji 

m 1970-71 


Type of 
Examination 

No of Examina¬ 
tions Held 

Examinations 
Having Private 
Candidates 

Total No of 
Candidates 
(lakhs i 

Total No of 

Private 

Candidates 

'lakhs) 

Percentage of 
Private 

Candidates 
t i Total 

Annal 






Exam motion 

236 

114 

46 0 

775 

16’i 

Supplementary 






Examination 

112 

65 

6 1 

16 

59 


Note - This Table excludes Soc Educa ion cimdidates snue they are not full¬ 
time students nor likely to have been classified as students In tic 
Census It also excludes examinations like piuu.ii>. noddle siliuol and 
some high school exams, whofe the maiotitv ol the candidates aie likek 
to be under 15 vears 


data which can he used to correct 
some of the inadequacies and grave 
distortions in the Ministry of Education 
enrolment estimates which entirely de¬ 
pend on the unvenfied statistics pio- 
vuled by schools (Since the NCERT 
uses an independent machinery to 
collect data, their all-India Educational 
Survrvs’ figures can also lie used as a 
cheek llowevei, like the Ministiy of 
EdiKiition, the NCERT has ultimatek 
to rel\ on the emolineut figures sup¬ 
plied by teachers oi principals) 

Until f.mlv leecutk when the Na¬ 
tional Adult Education Piogramme was 
launched, India has relied almost ex- 
clusivelv on increasing elementary 
school enrolment to increase the num¬ 
ber of literates in the country. Accord¬ 
ing to J V Naik, throughout the post- 
liidependonee period till fairly rcccnlh. 
less than one per cent of the total 
edne ational expenditure was spent on 
adult literalcy classes making only 
about half a million people literate 
every year 17 

It is obvious that it is the lapkl 
expansion of elementary school facili¬ 
ties and enrolment which has been 
almost solely lesponsihle for douhlmg 
the percentage of literacy m India 
between 1950 and 1971. And con¬ 
sequently one shoo'd logically expect 
that in looking at the inter-state dif¬ 
ferences in literacy and educational 
enrolment that states which are officially 
deemed as educationally advanced in 
terms of elementary school enrolment 
have higher literacy rates than then 
educationally backward counterparts 

In operational terms, if states and 
union territories are Tanked according 
to enrolment in classes' I-V or Stds 
I-VIIJ proportionate to the population 
in tile age-group 6-11 years and 6-14 


seals respectively and also ranked hv 
then respective rates of literal" theie 
should he a close fit between the two 
positions There is m fact a general 
loiiospondeiicr when stales and union 
tc intones ,ne ranked according to 
pumaiv anil elementaiv ratio, and iat<- 
of literals (Spearman tank e'oriel.ition 
c( -cllicii-nts an 1 7-1 ami 7(1 in 1961 
anil 64 and 75 in 1971 lespci tivelv 1 
Theie .lie howe-vei eeit.iin liie-onse ten - 
lies ami Table 7 shows onk two of the 
itiost eli.unatic ev.unples -- Uttar Pra¬ 
desh anil Nag'ilaiul — taken fioni 
an all-India inter-state and union 
territoiies lank distuhnlmn of offie i.d 
pnni.uv and eh-inentarv latios .nil 
h’eraev rates The 1 Table' indie ati-s 
that though Utt.u Piadesh improved 
diamaticaily its primary anil elementaiv 
enrolments i.inkings ris-er-ris thepei- 
fonnance of otheu state's its position in 
tennis of litcracv was evtiemi'ls low in 
1961 and detciiorated fnithei still hv 
1971. Nagaland, in continst, is one 
of the most advanced states m terms of 
the proportion of children it e-nrols in its 
piimniv and I'lemenlaiv schools hut is 
paradoxicallv one of the most baekwaid 
m tonus of hteiacv The'.sc two an as 
aie the niei'l diainatii examples ol the 
despairties in the' hteiacv and iiool- 
mi'iit rankings m some of the states 

and union temtories 

These . nd other apparent contradic¬ 
tions aie resolved if all states and 
union territories are ranked accoidmg 
to their attendance as revealed by the 
Census estimates and their literacy 
i sites. Operationally this entails ranking 
states and union territories by Census 
estimates of students in the age-group 
0-14 years as a piopoition of children 
in the 5-14 age-group in 1961 and 
1971 and comparing them to then 


respective literacy late rankings. In 
1961 anil 1971. and in c'ose corres- 
pundcnio wuh thou literacy rate 
lankimis, I'tlai Pradesh was ranked 
22 and IX m turns of attendance, and 
Nagaland 21 and 20 respectively. Both 
states have low hteiacv late rankings 
because, despite high official cmolment 
lookings they me tanked low in terms 
of attendance 

At the all In.ii i level. the Census 
attendance tankings lot states and 
union temloru's jie in fact very close 
to their lespeclivc literacy rate rank¬ 
ings. Jr. 1961 and 1971, the Spearman 
lank ecuielation coefficients art evtre- 
meK high — 92 ami 93 lespertivl. — 
ami mill li heghu tliau tho iiines- 
piuiiling coillicients loi pnmary or 
clemi'iitarv enrolment and literacy 
i.:tcs I-sen if ('Mai Pradesh and Naga¬ 
land weie ext luded from the rank¬ 
ings, the Census attendance rate 
rinks aie still much closer tc the 

lihiaev Kite i,Hikings til ill the cniol- 

nn lit late* tanks in 1901 ami 19e l 
The Census estimates ol attending 
simlents explains these and other ehspa- 
iices because it gives a more accurate 
pictinc of educational piogiess than 
the ofiicial eniolmeiit statistics. 

Pore \ i ms vi Phohi'i ss Esiiioi mi.vi / 
Am \nvxt i 

r nim I9hl to 1971 both the Census 
and the Ministry estimates of attend¬ 
ing and enrolled students indicate that 
theie has been piogiess on both fronts. 
How evil tin te is eonsideiahle dispa¬ 
rity between the two indicators of 
educational piogiess Dunng the 
pound 1961 1971 the numhei of at¬ 
tending students in the age-group 0-14 
vc.us mcieased by 16 1 million from 
>46 lakhs to ">07 lakhs in 1971 As a 
proportion of the age-group 4-14 years 
(the number of students below 5 years 
are negligible), it increased from 12.2 
per cent to 13 6 per cent 

fn contiast to these modest in- 
cteases in attendance, the Ministry of 
Lch'Cdtton entolmcnt utes ptesents a 
more optimistic picluie The enrol¬ 

ment incie.Kod in Stds I-V III from 
417 lakhs in 1961 to 704 lakhs in 1971 
an incieise 1.1 2X7 million over the 
di cade The computed ofiicial enrol¬ 
ment i ites indie ate that in pioportion 
to the chihlicm in the age-group 6-11 
veais. the idles increased fiom 48(5 
pet cent m 1961 to 62.6 per cent in 
1971 (Tin Census peierntages cannot 
he strict'y t ompared to tho Ministry 
ol leluiation eniolment tattos since 
the age-group- edenomtnatoi) of chil- 
ctien aie elilTererit, But the numeratoi 
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or the total number of students In 
both cases are only negligibly different. 
In 1971, the enrolment in the 0-15 
year age-group according to the Minis¬ 
try of Education was 71 1 million 
which was only 07 million 
more than the enrolment in 
Stds I-VITI, The use of strictly non- 
comparable ratios could not be avoid¬ 
ed since in 1961 the Ministry did not 
provide cmolments by single year 
age-groups, and hence the total num¬ 
ber of students in the age-group 0 15 
could not be estimated.) 

Moreover, while all states have re- 
gisteied an innease in the enrolment 
as compaied to the population in the 
age-group, the inter-state breakdown 
indicates that in some states there has 
actually been a small decrease in at¬ 
tendance rates in-, Andhra PiadesK 
Assam, Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal 
(Table 8) Tt should be noted that with 
the exception of Assam, the reminder 
are states with large numbers of non- 
enrolled children and with Rajasthan, 
Kashmu, Uttar Piadesh and Madhya 
Pradesh have been identified by the 
1977 Working Gioup on the Univei- 
salisation of Elementary Education as 
the eight backward states which have 
nearly 74 per cent of the non-enrol'ed 
children. 

Phospicis ion Univ krs\i, Ei Fsirxi via 
Emir ahum 

Table 0 indicates, using 107.5-76 as 
the base year, the additional number 
of children that requne to be enrolled 
between 1075-76 and 1000-0] to univci 
salise elementary education bv 1991, 
The total number ol additional children 
requned to be enrolled to achieve uni¬ 
versal olement.n\ education bv 1001 
wi'l be 880 lakhs • 718 lakhs in the 
age-gioup 6-14 veais and 112 lakhs 
outside the age-group if cunent prat- 
tices of duelling students in Stds I-VTII 
lielovv 6 veais and those 1-1 veais and 
above continue This implies that every 
year foi the next fifteen veais. enn-1- 
ment would have io iikii.lv on the 
average by 59 lakhs 

However, in the 23 year period after 
independence between 1950-1975, <m]v 
394 lakhs additional students were cn- 
lolled at an average additional annual 
intake of 24 lakhs At this rate, it will 
take about 37 vears just to enrol tlie 
880 lakhs additional children required 
to be enrolled between 1976-1991 And 
after 1991, there will be add.tumal 
children to be enrolled which makes 
the whole endeavour impossible, and 
akin to the labours of Sisyphus 


Even if it were possible to limit 
future elementary school enrolments to 
only children in the age-group 6-14 
v eais by a tremendous act of will which 
has so far, despite official exhortations 
and recommendations, eluded us, it 
would take about 30 years to enrol the 
718 lakhs additional children in the 
age-group 6-14 years who are of school- 
gouig-ago between 1976--1991 at the 
post-independence annual rates of en- 
lolinent 

Conclusion 

11 w ill therefore be impossible to 
,i< lueve universal elementary education 
foi mauv decades to come Certainly, it 
will be impossible in this century. 
Thcie is no way out neither revamp¬ 
ing the entire educational structure, nor 
spending the entire educational budget 
on elemental} education nor a radical 
restructuiing of the political system or 
any version of a cultural or total revolu¬ 
tion will ensuie univeisal elementary 
education in the coming decades The 
following arguments — some of which 
have abeady been stated — are re¬ 
capitulated in support of this pessimis- 
ti< conclusion- 

(1) Between 1950-1976, despite 
tiemendous financial outlays and 
effort',, it has been possible only 
to enrol 54 7 per cent of the 
population in the age-group 6-14 
veais in Stds I-VIII 

(2) The highest annual inn eases m 
criinlment dining this period, in 
the late 1950s and early 1960s, 
at no tunc amounted to even 75 
pei ( 'lit of the annual enrolment 
requued in the futiue to realise 
univeisal elementary education 
bv 1991 While these eaily ef¬ 
forts m eiuolmeut bnrolv kept 
nji with the inn ease m popul i- 
t a hi it has now diminished stie'i 
an i strut that increases in popu¬ 
lation lias galloped ahead of en- 
lolmrnt 

(5) Tlii- eailv dramatic rises in rn- 
tolmcnt in the late 1930s and 
1960s tnav have been a icsidf of 
the phenomenal mowth in school¬ 
ing facilities which were limited 
in colonial India Howevn anv 
increase in facilities m the neai 
futuie wdl not have a Siimlai 
impart on enrolments In 1973- 
71 mine than 90 per cent ol 
the population was served bv a 
pnmarv section oi school withal 
a walking distance of 1 kilometre 
Suml.irv 72 per cent of the rural 
population in the same year was 
.served bv a middle section 
school within a walking distance 
of 3 kilome-tres. 1 * 

(4) The recent slow annual growth 
in enrolment will not be able to 


register any sustained dramatic 
increases because the vast majo¬ 
rity of the non-enrolled children 
are either girls or belong to the 
most disadvantaged social groups 
including scheduled castes, tribes, 
landless agricultural labourers, 
uiban slum-dwellers, etc. 

(5) l>ropout which is really the most 
significant problem affecting 
Indian elementary education has 
remained virtually unchanged 
during the post-independence 
period, and as the 1977 work¬ 
ing group observed, has "become 
quite intractable”. This is a 
phenomenon almost exclusively 
limited to the socially and eco¬ 
nomically disadvantaged groups 
in India 

(6) One nun add that whatever the 
cmolment may he by the end 
ol the ceiitiiiy, actual attendance 
u Inch is the name of the game 
will be far short of the official 
enuilment statistics The propor¬ 
tion of those attending have even 
dropped in some states during 
1960-1970. 

Where does one proceed from here 
despite the melancholic conclusion that 
universal elemental}' education is an 
utopian (beam and may be passible 
only well into next eenturv. It mav 
peibaps be more realistic to examine 
as to whether it is possible to enrol at 
least all the children in the primary 
school age-group 6-11 years m Stds 
1-3', by 1990. One would have to con¬ 
clude that all} optimism even on this 
score is unwarranted 

(1) Despite the fact that at present 
nearly every child m India has 
access to a pnmarv ■ chool oi 
section, in 1975-76 less than 
fvvo-lhutls of the iluldien in the 
age-gioup 6-11 veais weie enrol¬ 
led in school This has meant 
that since 1950-51, it has onlv 
been possible to double the pio- 
poition of the children in the 
aee-giouj) G-l 1 yearx eniolled in 
school 

(2) To achieve universal pijmarv 
eilnc.ilion bv 1990, the annual 
i.iti of increase in enrolment will 
have to inci ease diamattcally to 
an extent that has not been pas¬ 
sible in the post-independence 
period The sharp increase in an¬ 
nual primalv enrolment in the 
1930s has slowed down in the 
late 1900s and 1970s failing to 
keep up with the increase in the 
child population. What is now 
requited to achieve universe! 
primarv education by 1990 is 
the almost impossible task of 
doubling the annual increase in 
enrolment that has been possible 
in the last decade. 

(3) There are considerable intra¬ 
state and inter-state disparities 
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in enrolment. While a few 
states like Keiala, Tamil Nadu 
and Maharashtra are closing in 
on the goal of universal pri¬ 
mary education, the enrolment 
m states like Bihar, Andhra 
Pradesh, Orissa and Rajasthan is 
tar below the national average. 

(4) Dropout, as mentioned before, 
is the single most important rea¬ 
son for such poor enrolment. It 
should be noted that the rate of 
dropout in India is highest in 
the primary stage of instruction. 
The Draft Five Year Plan 1978- 
83 has estimated it to be about 
60 per cent between Class I-V. 
Moreover, the dropout rates are 
highest among the disadvantaged 
groups such as girls, schedided 
castes and tnbes, migrant and 
agncultural labour, slum dwel¬ 
lers, etc. 

All these factors point to the inescap¬ 
able conclusion that even universal pri¬ 
mary education by tbo end of this 
century will be a herculean task. It is 
premature to talk of the possibility of 
universal elementary education in the 
nest decade when universal primary 
education may well prove to be be¬ 
yond our most determined efforts in 
the remaining decades of this ceutury. 
Far the central issue is that while it is 
relatively easy to provide schooling 
facilities, the more difficult problem is 
to ensure that children enrol and at¬ 
tend school regularly for a few years. 

Any efforts at finding a solution must 
therefore, begin with defining and 
understanding the nature of the pro¬ 
blem And the problem cannot be 
understood, unless there is a conceptual 
shift oi revolution in our thinking on 
mass education. At present the 
entire elementary educational in- 
stibiiional structure and the 
debate on reforms and problems of im¬ 
plementation is straitjacketed in the 
policy and conceptual confines of the 
commitment to universal elementary 
education and a modified version of the 
Candhian scheme of “basic education’. 
The conceptual blinkers which have 
resulted from attempting to institutio¬ 
nalise full-time education for eight 
years for all our children on the 'basic' 
pattern has had disastrous consequen¬ 
ces. Unless an attempt is made to de¬ 
mystify these interlinked ideologies 
and understand the record of the past 
30 years in our attempt to implement 
such conceptually inadequate theoreti¬ 
cal frameworks, we will carry on 
implementing pseudo-solutions which 
only aggravate the problem. 

Appendix 

In the age-group 15 years and above. 


the 1971 Census has estimated about 5 
million students more than the equiva¬ 
lent figures provided by the Ministry of 
Education. Most of this difference can 
be explained by the fact that, unlike the 
Ministry of Education, the Census 
estimate includes students studying in 
recognised institutions and studying pri¬ 
vately in non-recogmsed institutions. 
Unless they were working full-time, 
all of them would have been enume¬ 
rated as students by the Census. 

There aie no official or unofficial 
estimates of students studying in non- 
recogmsed institutions. However, a 
rough indicator of the number of stu¬ 
dents who were enrolled in such insti¬ 
tutions and pursuing a high school 
certificate or a degree m higher educa¬ 
tion in 1970-71 is to be found in 
examining the numbers of students who 
sat privately for these examinations 
leading to these degrees. Th pertinent 
figures have been computed from sta* 
tislics provided in the 1970-71 Minis¬ 
try of India annual publication, 
Education in India, (Table 10). 
The Table indicates that for both 
annual and supplementary examina¬ 
tions, there were as many as 11.1 lakh 
candidates in 1970-71 sitting privately 
foi these examinations. These candi¬ 
dates were either those who were en¬ 
rolled in non-recogmsed institutions 
or those who had previously been en¬ 
rolled in a recognised institution drop¬ 
ped out or failed, and had either 
privately studied for the examination 
at home or had joined a tutorial col¬ 
lege Of these, there is no way to 
estimate how many were working full¬ 
time but it is likely that the vast 
majority of the private candidates were 
ennumerated as students by the Census 

Moreover, while the total numbei of 
private candidates was a shade over I 
million, the Census would have en¬ 
numerated many more as students who 
had not appeared for an examination 
for one reason or the other during the 
year but were studying privately or 
enrolled m a non-recogmsed institu¬ 
tion. In this connection, in their article 
‘Some Observations on the 1971 Census 
Ennumeration in Urban Delhi’, Vir 
Naram and R P Goyal note that "an un¬ 
employed person seeking work but 
undergoing some course of study (to 
be given up as soon as he got some 
work) was classified as a student rather 
than as an unemployed person” 19 How 
many these additional students - - 
those who were marking time or those 
in serious pursuit of a degree either 


pm a tel v or enrolled in a non-recogni- 
sed institution - - were and who were 
enumerated as students is anybody's 
guess. But they were likely to be fairly 
substantial, and in all probability 
account for nearly all the differences in 
the Census, Ministry estimates. 

Another explanation which probably 
accounts for a small percentage of 
these differences ires in the manner in 
which the 1971 Census classified non¬ 
workers which included full-time 
students. In the Census classification, 
the non-workmg population was classi¬ 
fied as students, those engaged m 
household duties, dependents and m- 
lants, retired rentiers and persons of 
independent means. beggars and 
vagrants, inmates of penal, mental and 
charitable institutions and others. The 
residual category of others was in 
other woids those who were viewed by 
the Census as unemployed. 

It is very likeiy, especially as tar as 
young educated persons m the age- 
gioup 15-29 were concerned, that some 
who were unemployed, and who were 
ucithei stud) mg pnvately nor enrolled 
in a non-recognised institution prefer¬ 
red to be viewed as students rather 
than unemployed. This was more likely 
to be the case it these young persons 
had just recently completed, failed or 
diopped out from an educational insti¬ 
tution and were not working. 

fhis line of speculation may not be 
entirely unwarianted. The Census esti¬ 
mate of "other non-wotkers” (unem¬ 
ployed) was only 3.84 million. While 
unemployment statistics vary consider¬ 
ably. the Bhdgwati Committee report 
put the unemployed figure as likely to 
be around 9 million in 1971.“ More¬ 
over it is well known that status con- 
vd< returns enter in the reporting ol 
data to Census enumerators. 21 And 
since unemployment was not probed 
inlo in the Census, it is likely that in 
the case of young males especially, a 
small proportion of them were likely to 
have been enumeiated as students - - 
the preferred response — rather than 
as unemployed. 
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Financial Resources for the Sixth Plan 

Feasibility Analysis 

D R Gupta 
Ram N Lai 

The Sixth Plan has been criticised with respect to its macro estimates oj saving and investment, and 
with respect to the various components of financial resources envisaged to be raised for the puhln sector 
plan. 

This article reviews the actual position m relation to these criticisms, and rv includes that, with 
determined implementation of assumed policies, the Plan is a feasible one. 


THE Sixlh Plan, covering the period 
1980-85, wax approved by the National 
Development Council in February last 
Since then, xeveial aspects of the Plan 
have been wide]} commented upon by 
eminent economists, social scientists 
and financial journalists. The scheme 
-I financing the Sixth Plan has lecuxcd 
a good deal of attention in these com¬ 
ments It is pioposi d, in this article, 
to deal with a lew criticisms advanced 
against the estimates of icsomces foi 
the Sixth Plan, lwith at the macro and 
iiucio levels These comments can be 
divided lnoadlv into two categories 
one relating to macio estimates jf sav- 
mg and investment, and the other en¬ 
compassing vanons components of the 
financial lesomees loi the public sector 
Plan 

At the niaci i level, doubt has been 
espiesscd about the feasibility of the 
assumed i.ite of savings, estimated to 
mcieiise from 21 2 per cent in 1979-80 
to 24 5 pei rent m the terminal year 
of the Sixth Plan 1984-85, giving an 
implicit maiginal saving latio of 54 per 
cent. Annulling to some, this is not 
attainable It has been furthci contended 
that the high rate ot domestic savings 
in lerent seals lias been mainly due to 
the inflow of lemittances from abroad, 
which has raised the rate of household 
savings As tins fnituitnns gam is not 
likels to continue in fiitiue, the conti¬ 
nuous rise m the saving latio should 
not be assumed Finally, the lexource 
excieise woiked out at 1979-80 puces 
“has already been put m jeopaidy by 
the inflations y erosions” and there is 
no reason to believe that price behavi- 
ouj in the rest of the Plan period will 
not further unpuu the value of domestic 
savings. 

As regards the scheme of financing 
the public sectoi Plan, the main line 
i i argument is that this is inflationary 
in character. The estimates of Balance 
horn Cuirent Revenues (BCR), Contri¬ 
bution of Public Enterprises, Net In¬ 
flow of Resources from Abroad, and 
Additional Resource Mobilisation (ARM) 


have been cnei-cstuu P'-J and the role 
ot deficit financing lias been undei- 
estunated The uon-ieali.>atio’i of the 
estimates of balance from current reve¬ 
nues contribution of public enteipnses, 
etc, will compel the government to re¬ 
sult to a much higher dose of deficit 
Imaiiciiig than contemplated in the Plan 
document. Since the economy is not 
likels to attain a giowtli iatc of natio¬ 
nal income of more than 5 poj cent, 
"lie order of deficit financing which 
will have to he resulted to fulfil the 
Plan m nominal terms, will inevitably 
stiengthen the mflationaiy (orees in the 
economy 

I 

It is true that remittances fiom 
alnoad have been one ot the conti ihntorv 
laetors m pushing up the into of 
sayings >n the economy But this has 
not betti the sole faetoi m laising the 
gioss saving ratio fimn 10 2 per cent 
m 1972-7.3 to 23.9 pei cent in 1978-79 
Tlieie ait- a vanety of other factors 
which could explain this phenomenon 
ot substantial growth in saving ratio 
since 1972-73. These include eineigencc 
of agi icultural sui pluses in the mial 
sectoi of the economy following the 
introduction ol modem tcchnoi-igx, m- 
erease in interest intes cn 'unlc deposits, 
fiscal incentives to encouinge savings m 
appiovecj fomis — 1,10, piovident 
funds, small savings, etc — widening 
and deepening of financial stne tiucs/ 
institutions, and so on Acamst the 
eaihei saving ratio, which registeicd an 
increase bv 1 3 peicentage points per 
annum on average during 1972-73 to 
J978-79. the Sixth Plan envisages a 
modest aveiage gioxxth rate of saving 
( 1 0 0 percentage point per year — 
which can hardly he legarded optimistic 
or outside the realm of feasibility. The 
postulated rale of domestic savings 
during the Sixth Plan assumes constancy 
m nominal terms m the inflow of re¬ 
mittances From alnoad In r act, the 
preliminary data available for 1980-81 
v ould show a somewhat moie cncom ag¬ 
ing trend in this regard, 


The estimates of .savings (oi the 
Sixth Plan have been worked out by 
adopting two appiuaelies Fust, un at¬ 
tempt was made to anise at an aggre¬ 
gate estimate ol the household savings, 
which constitute about 75 per cent of 
domestic saving, by making use of the 
legiession technique and econometric 
models As-umiing normal behaviour of 
the economy in the next five years of 
tlie Plan (with base as 1979-801 and 
po-dieteel change m the pattern of ur- 
loine distiibution household saving was 
taken as a function ol disposable in¬ 
come ol the households Out of a 
lmmhci of luiictims tried, a double-log 
Iunction which i< luted gioss household 
saving with gioss disposable income was 
Innncl to pioxide the most significant 
iclntionship between the tsso variables 
arid was used for the projection of 
household sax mg Siimlatls aninng the 
xuiions fimi-t'ons used lor C'sLiinating 
disposable income, the most appiopiiate 
double-log legiession eijuation which 
■ elated disposalile mcoiue with GDP nt 
faetoi cost xxus used to make piojeetion 
ot the household disposable income A 
Minilai technique- was used for estimat¬ 
ing household sax mg in phxsieal assets 
which was loiiml to haxe a highly 
•igiuficant eoiielation with jieison.il clts- 
posahle iiieoini . 

This xsas not all An attempt xvas 
,dso math to liax-e a eross-eheek ot the 
estimate thus aimed at, lw making use 
i,l the component apjnoacli of the esti- 
nialidi of household saving The com¬ 
ponent appioach implied liannng an 
estimate loi rath of thp components of 
the household saving m financial assets 
Ike household saxincs m euriency, 
I),ink deposits I,IC piovident funds 
Stiaies. drill lit i III S. etc For estiinatmg 
household sax mg m each of these 
financial assets a scientific appioach 
x\as adopted m the light of data avail¬ 
able The aggiegate estimate ol house¬ 
hold saving lused on comjiouent 
appioach was lonnd somewhat smaller 
than the estimate based on macro- 
approach However, the estimate fm 
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Table 1. Esitmaies of Resuubces i OB THE Public. Sector Plan, 1960-85 


October 3, 1981 


(Rupee\ crons ut 
1979-MO pi u«; 


balance ficmi Cuircnt Revenues (BCR) at 1979-60 tale* 

of taxes _ 14,478 

Contribution ol Public Enterpiises at 1979-60 lati.s ol 

heights, larc.s, etc 9,395 

Maiket borrowings ol goveruraent public entci prises local 

bodies • 19 300 

Small Savings 6,403 

State Provident Funds 3,702 

3eim Loans from financial institutions (".im-s) 2,722 

Miscellaneous Capital Receipts 4,009 

billow ol foreign resouice 9,929 

Additional Resouice Mobilisation (ARM) 21,302 

Diaiving down ol foreign exchange lexcivcx 1.000 

Uncovcied gap/dtlicit Inianenig 5,(K)0 

Aggjcgate Resomces 97,500 


the Plan peiiod is even lower than 
'Hat obtained on the basis ol com¬ 
ponent appmjch Thus, a conservative 
cippmad) has been adopted m estimat¬ 
ing the savings loi the Sixth Plan so 
as to avoid as lar as possible, a gap 
li.-ivwen saving and investment which 
ought geiu'iate milationeiv piessmcs 
in the ec-oiioim Tin’ iinpheit marginal 
saving ratio of about 34 pc r tent >s 
also luoadlv consistent with the 
olisetveiI uiaigiu.ii saving tatio m the 
■ eeent live noimul veais (34 per cent 
in 1975-76, 10 pei cent m 15)76-77; 

21 pei rent in 1977-7° 51 pel cent 

in 1976-79) 

As icgards tin emsieti ol lesouices 
as a lesult ol pi nr use in 1980-61. it 
is tine that the step-up in investment 
in 1980-81 m leal temis has not been 
< I the <udel stipulated in the Plan due 
to pi ice use In oi dei to realise the 
late ol investment in leal teims as 
postulated in the Plan, the Plan 
Document chalk emphasises the need 
lei once stabihts as only then cameal 
savings and investment go up The 
eseioises undertaken ill the Planning 
Commission leveal that a moderate 
i.ite ot inflation does not lead to nosion 
m the financial icsnurccs in nominal 
tenns but that in order ito rnainta.ii 
the investment in lea! temis, addi¬ 
tional resouiees have to be laised. In 
view ol this, the Plan Document 
stlosses the need for pusing additional 
icsnurces beyond Rs 22,000 cioie if the 
investment in leal teims as contem¬ 
plated in the Plan lias to be main¬ 
tained in the face of using prices 
Though Plan estimates are at 1979-80 
prices, an attempt was made to take 
into account the price rise until 
October 1980. Thus there is a cushion 
insofar as inflation m 1980-81 - s 
concerned However, it is recognised 
that if the rising trend in the prices is 
not arrested and inflationary pressures 
continue in the economy, this will 


pose a senmis problem m raising 

adequate lesources fm the Plan ill real 

turns It is, therefor*, ol paramount 
iinpmtanci that inflationary pressures 

must be contained within tolerable 
limits through adoption of a balanced 
in.\ ol demand and suppk manage¬ 

ment In this ronlexl, \\p should le- 
inembei that the Indian economy 
witnessed a peiiod ol price stability 
(ontiniiousl) fm four to five years, 
ultei the miprccedoatcd late ol uitla- 
1 1 <>n lecorded in 1973-74 and earlv 
pait of 1974-75. as a lesult of the 
adoption oi appropriate policy mcasuies 

u 

\\e may now considei the mam 
< iiheixm adsjneed against the hnan- 
i ,ng pattern ot the public sectoi Plan. 
The financial lesouices (oi the public 
seelm Plan fin 1980-85 have been 
estimated at 11s 97,500 crore, the 
bioad details of which aie given iti 
Table 1. 

Ax has alieady been indicated, the 
majoi point oi significance made by 
tlie cntics ol the Plan is that the 
ixtiinatcs oi some components, eg, 
BCR. Qunli llnilion of Public Entci- 
puses. Net Inflow ol Foieign Resouices, 
and the targi I of ARM, have been 
pitched too high and that they aie 
r|inte iinieahx'tic On the other hand, 
the estimate of deficit (inuncmg of 
Rs 5,000 ciore foi the five-year period, 
i' quite low iri the light of (a) the 
actual position as levealcd by the 
Cential budget 1981-82 and (b) likely 
slioitfall m the lesources fiwn BCR, 
Contiibution fiom Public Entorpnsex 
etc, which will have to be covered 
through a lughei dose of deficit financ¬ 
ing than is assumed in the Plan Docu¬ 
ment 

Unlance from Current Rnenues fllCH) 

The BCR represents the net chffei- 
ence between the icvenue receipts and 


non-l’laii icvenue expenditure of the 
Centie and the state governments The 
piojections ot icceipts fiom majoi 
Cintnl taxes (Union excise duties. In¬ 
come tax. Cm pi tate tax, and Customs 
a, counting over 95 pei cent ot the total 
Cential tax revenues), and bom stale 
• axes (Sales tax. Excise taxes on vehicles, 
Taxes on goods and passengers, Stamps 
and HegLxiiation, Taxes and Duties on 
eleetncity etc) have been made on the 
basis ol elasticity eo-eflic nuts of each 
individual tax lor a icasonably long 
period. 1 .meanly assumptions made m 
earlier estimates had a built-m bias 
tow ,uels lughei glowlh lates For the 
Sixth Plan 1980-85, we have adopted 
a piopei specification m lcspecl of each 
major tax winch is of a non-lineai type 
Thus, an element ol realism Ills been 
intiodueed in the estimates of icvenue 
icceipts of the Centie and state goveni- 
1 'ient.s Im the five-xeai peiiod In mak¬ 
ing pioiectinns loi non-Plau expenrh- 
luic, even eaic has been taken to 
ensure that all possible expenses aie 
adequatek provided fm The norms 
it eomnieiult d by the Finance Cmnmix- 
s'cin loi giowth rates of expenditure on 
difleient heads base been fully ineor- 
]Kiiated in these estimates adequate 
pinvisinnx liave been made fm pioper 
inaiiitenaiiee of capital assets as well as 
social services Unlike the previous 
Plans, a special piovision in Central 
icsmnces has been made for giving 
g'ants to states leu natutal calamities 
As the estimates have been built on the 
basis ol assumption of puce stability, 
no piovision could be made fm provid¬ 
ing additional D\ to government 
employees as a lesult of the likely price 
use dining the Plan The cxeieises 
lmdcitaken in the Planning Commission 
icxeal that a moderate late of inflation 
of 5 per cent per annum generally docs 
not lead to erosion in lesources in nomi¬ 
nal terms As icgards additional expendi¬ 
ture in the form of deal ness allowance 
etc, it is moie than offset hv lniovancv 
m tax revenues The elastiuK of tax 

i evenues in most cases was found to be 
lughei than units- whereas the elasticih 
<f government expenditure was found to 
be xlighth below unity 

The validity of the Plan estimates rnav 
also be judged m the light of the 

observed tiend m 1980-8L and the ('Sh¬ 
innies which liax'e just been fumed fer 
1981-82 The' position is given hi Tab], 
2 Thus, in nominal temis, neaik one- 
third of the five year estimate unde^ 

BCR is likely to be attained in the 

fust two veais of the Sixth Plan which 
shoul• give credibility to the Plan esti¬ 
mates. At 1979-80 prices, the esuma 
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Table 2. Estimates of Balance from 
Current Revenues 

(Rv crow) 


Total 

War Centie ami Stjte> 

1977-78 

2619 

1978-79 

3494 

1979-80 

2961 

1980-81 (latest) 

2205 

1981-82 flit) 

2640 

Tabu 3. CoNtntiii'rinN 
hMERPRISIS 

or Pub< it 

(Rs note) 

Railways 

1698 

Post 8. telegraphs 

Uthei Central government 

2165 

entei prises 

State government 

5848 

entei puses 

—510 

1 otal: 

9195 


tes tor the two yeais would be some¬ 
what lower, however. But --- with the 
observance ol fiscal and financial 
prudence, both at the C cuti e and in 
the states, concerted measures to 
widen and deepen the tax system, 
better rccovciy of arieats etc it 
should be within the realm of possibi¬ 
lity to realise th- Plan estimates. 
However, the task cannot be undei- 
estimatcd. Continuous efforts will have 
to be made to restrain the growth of 
non-Plan expcndituies within the li¬ 
mits assumed in the Plan. 

The contiibution of public cntcipn- 
sos at 1979-80 rates of fares and 
freights has been estimated at Rs 
•l.sOS i lore dining the Plan as 
pci details m Table 3. The con- 
liihutKii is by ami huge, by wav 
ol ilepiiTiatimi piovision on tlic 
basis of the investment already made 
and which is likely to be made in the 
Plan. These estimates again, have 
been worked out on a conservative 
basis. In 1980-81 and 1981-82, their 
contribution is estimated at about Rs 
3,100 crorc or, in nominal teims, 
about one-third of the five-year esti¬ 
mate During the fist year of the 
Sixth Plan 1980-81, industrial growth 
was gteatlv impeded by various con¬ 
straints i e. mfrastructuial deficien¬ 
cies, lack of availability of inputs, 
disturbed industrial relations etc. The 
industrial scene is showing distinct 
signs of improvement with the remo¬ 
val of some of these bottlenecks. With 
tin* complete leinova! ol these bottle¬ 
necks and the improvement in mana- 
geiial capability, and better inventory 
control, pub'ic i nterpnses should be 
able to show better results in the 
owning years, A Committee on Public 


: Enterprises under the chairmanship oi 
M Fuzal, Monibcr, Planning Commission, 
Is expected to make recommendations 
to improve the performance of sonte 
of the major public enterprises in the 
Central sectoi. State governments are 
also being induced to take appropriate 
measuies to improve the efficiency and 
pciiormance of the state enterprises 
such as State Electricity Boards, Road 
Tianspoit Corporations, etc. As a re¬ 
sult of all these measures, it should 
not be difficult to tealise the estimates 
of thi contribution to be made by 
public enterprises. 

Net Inflow ft am Abroad 

Some have questioned the availabi¬ 
lity of resouices fiom abioad at the 
li vi l assumed in the Plan, m view' of 
highly unfavourable climate for fo- 
ipign aid. It is true that the enrolment 
of Republic of China as a member of 
th" WmId Hank and IMF, and its 
claims on the concessional aid through 
IDA is likely to have an adverse im¬ 
pact on the availability of the quantum 
ol concessional aid from the Wotld 
Hank It is also tine that liv and large, 
the climate for foreign aid to the 
Thud Woild by the industrialised 
countries in the West is not as fa- 
voui.ible as it was in 1970s. Howevei, 
the level of fori ign aid as well as of 
commercial bnnowings from abioad is 
within the lealm of feasibility. As the 
Winlil Hank Piesulent McNamaia an¬ 
nounced after his visit to India the 
Sixth Plan assumes foreign savings to 
the extent of 1.5 per cent of GDP - 
which is a modest claim on the savings 
ot tho developed world Considerable 
lou ign aid on concessional teims is 
also in the pipeline. In J 980-81 and 
1981-82, the net inflow of resources 
from abioad for the public sector 
Plan has lii-eit estimated at about 
Hs >200 iron* in altout 02 pci cent of 
th. five-year estimate of Rs 9,929 
crore, Ihetc is a considerable volume 
ol petro-dollais available in the world 
maiket which can be tapped for step¬ 
ping up the late of investment in 
the economy, though at a high late of 
lnteicst India has so fai been a non- 
borrowing member of the Asian Deve¬ 
lopment Bank and we have not tapped 
this source. 

Thus, it is not so much the lack 
of resources available from abroad for 
investment in the economy, as the 
absence ol selection of a sufficient 
numtiei of viable projects to attract 
these funds in the public sector This, 
in a way, should spur the InSian 
economy - particularly the public 
sector to a greater level of effi¬ 
ciency and increased productivity of 


■ . r ' - ' •; r, • 

Shqse enterprises. Success on tw Iroftt 
could facilitate the inflow of resources 
from abroad at a desired level consis¬ 
tent with our ability to service the 
debt obligation over a period of time. 

A very important source of financ¬ 
ing the public sector Plan is additional 
u'Source mobilisation which accounts 
for about 22 per cent of the total 
pub'ic sector Plan outlay. Serious 
doubts have been raised about ability 
of the government, particularly of the 
state governments- to raise additional 
resources from fresh measures during 
the Plan. The realisation of the target 
of additional resource mobilisation is 
crucial to the financial viability and 
integrity of the Plan. The Plan itself 
recognises the enormity of the task 
involved in raising resources envisaged 
and a number of hard decisions would 
be called for both by the Centri and 
the state governments. 

Of the target of additional resource 
mobilisation of Rs 21,302 crore, the 
Ccutic including the union teuito- 
nes, is expected to i.ilSe Rs 12,290 
wore, and the states Rs 9,012 crore 
ovci 1980-83 period. What aie the 
prospects of the Centie and the states 
fulfilling this target in the light ol 
the trend tn 1980-81 and 198J-82? As 
tegaids the Centie. it is stipu'atcd that 
fiesh taxes would account lot addi¬ 
tional revenui of Rs 3,140 crore, 
reduction in subsidies will piovide 
additional resources to the extent of 
Rs 3,250 crore and public enteipuses 
would im.se (tlimugh hike m fares, 
heights and prices) Rs 3,900 ctoie 
I'he measuies already adopted by the 
Centre in 1980-81 aie estimated to 
v iclcl additional icvetiue nl 13s 2,030 
crore leaving a balance of Rs 1,100 
iron* in money teims to be achieved 
during 1981-85 — at an annual aver¬ 
age rate of about Rs 250-300 wore. 
With a view to attaining the taiget set 
at constant pines, howevei, the efforts 
needed would be larger. The Central 
governmi nt has already announced 
measures in the 1981-82 budget, which 
are expected to yield net additional 
levcnue of Rs 271 ciore and thus the 
Centre is well on the way to achieve 
the five-year target of additional 
taxation As a result of measures al¬ 
ready adopted so far, reduction in 
subsidies (mainly fertiliser) and in¬ 
crease in the coal prices, are expected 
to bring additional revenue of Rs 
2,200 crore over the five-year period, 
lime, also, nearly two-thirds of the 
S.xtli l'lun target has already been 
lealised. A., regards public sector 
undcitakings. against the five-year 
target of Rs 1,200 crore, Railways 
have adopted measures in 1980-81 and 
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1981412 (increase in railway fares and 
freights) which are estimated to yield 
a gross revenue of Rs 2,911 crore and 
net yield of about Rs 1,400 to Rs 1,500 
crore after adjusting the increased 
liability on account of dearness allo¬ 
wance and cost escalation. Similarly, 
P & T have adopted measures which 
are estimated to yield gross revenue 
of Rs 300 crore. Steel puces have 
been raised recently which is expect¬ 
ed to provide additional revenue of 
Rs 200 ciore per annum In brief, the 
Central government and its enterprises 
have already adopted a series of fresh 
measures to raise additional lesourcev 
consistent with the Sixth Plan strategy. 

The Chief Ministers, after detailed 
discussions with the Planning Com¬ 
mission, agreed to raise the target of 
additional resource mobilisation for 
the Sixth Plan, from Rs 6,000 croie 
adopted earlier (Approach Paper) to 
Rs 9,012 crore. This is expected to be 
laised through revision of electricity 
tariff, bus fares, irrigation rates and 
liberalisation of prohibition policy, 
impounding of a pait of dearness 
allowance to the government em¬ 
ployees in state provident funds, 
widening and deepening the tax struc¬ 
ture paiticularly sales lav, adoption ot 
innovative measures including de- 
tenlialisation of powei and involve¬ 
ment of local community in additional 
tesource mobilisation to tap a part of 
the surpluses, particularly of the 
affluent farmers in the rural areas. 
What is the performance of the states 
in 1980-81 and 1981-82 in this direc¬ 
tion, and does this performance war- 
iant optimism in regard to the realisa¬ 
tion of the resource targets by stales? 
The measuics adopted by the states in 
1980 81 are estimated to yield Rs 311 
crore in the first year of the Sixth 
Plan, and about Rs 1 000 croie ovei 
the 1980-8 r > peitod, ol which inciease 
in electricity tanff and bus fares ac¬ 
count for about Rs 1,500 crore and 
other tax and non-tax measures includ¬ 
ing sales tax, revision of prohibition 
policy, etc, would give R, 1,500 crore 
over the 1980-85 period For the 
States’ Annual Plan for 1981-82 of 
Rs 8.471 ciore the state governments 
agreed to raise additional resources to 
the extent of Rs 752 ciore, the yield 
from Which over the Plan period could 
be over Rs 3,000 crore. A number of 
states have already announced mea¬ 
sures to raise additional revenue of 
Rs 223 crore in their budget presented 
to the state legislature in the last 
few months. Some states, such as 
Orissa, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu and 
Uttar Pradesh have indicated the 
measures to close tbfe budgetary de¬ 


ficit but the yield from these measures 
have not been quantified The in¬ 
crease in electricity tariff, revision of 
bus fares, is generally announced by 
the state corporations concerned after 
securing approval of the state govern¬ 
ments as an independent exeieise out¬ 
side the state budgets The final pic¬ 
ture of resourre mobilisation by states 
during the cuircnt yeai will emeige 
after some time Tht Planning Com¬ 
mission proposes to undei take a mid- 
’ ear review ol the states resouiees so 
as to assess th< extent to which the 
state governments have taken steps to 
raise the additional resources at the 
agreed level and to icgulate Plan 
expendiluu witlim the resources 
available If the state governments are 
able to fulfil the target ol additional 
tesource mobilisation as agreed to for 
the scheme ot financing the An¬ 
nual Plan J 981-82, the measures of 
two ycais 1980-81 and 1981-82 
would yield addmon.il levenuc of 
about Rs 6.100 croie ot in money 
tetms about two-thirds of the five 
year aggregate target. 

Deficit Financing 

A question has lightly been raised 
about the estimate of deficit financing 
adopted in the Sixth Plan (Rs 5 <K)0 
crore) paiticularly in the light of the 
budgetaiy deficit ot the Centie of 
Rs 1,975 croie m 1980-81 and Rs 1,539 
ciore in 1981-82. Will it be possible 
for the government to lestrict the 
deficit financing to Rs 3,000 uoie in 
the light ol this nend and if the 
estimates ol the balance fiom cui- 
tent account and conlnbution of pub¬ 
lic enterprises do not come up to the 
desired expectation-’ It is true that, 
attei taking into account the budge¬ 
tary deficit ol the Centre in the fust 
two ycais of the Sixth Plan (about 
Rs 3,500 croie), deficit financing will 
have to be restneted to Rs 500 croie 
pei annum in the remaining three 
v’c,ns of the Sixth Plan. This will be 
Rs 825 crore >f the additional borrow¬ 
ings of Rs 1,000 croie equivalent to 
withdrawal from reserves assumed in 
the Plan is taken into account The 
moot question is whethei this is a 
le.distic assumption. 1 irst of all, it 
would he quite inappropriate to assume 
that the deficit financing would neces¬ 
sarily inciease from yeai to yeai. The 
deficit financing in 1080-81 and 
1981-82 is expected to be significantly 
smaller than the recoid level leached 
in 1979-80 at Rs 3,073 eioie. One 
should also leineinfier that deficit 
financing during the four years of the 
Fifth Plan. 1974-75 to 1978-79, 
amounted to Rs 550 uoie, or about 


Rs 140 crore per annum. During 
1976-77 and 1977-78, there was an 
overall surplus of Rs 206 crore and 
Rs 238 croie respectively. During 
this period. the annual growtlh of 
national income was 5 2 per cent, and 
the government has taken series of 
measures not only to at hievc but also 
to maintain stability including strict 
coiilrol on the budgetary deficit. If 
the economy maintains a reasonable 
growth rate and strict fiscal, and if 
financial piuch-nce is observed by the 
Centie and states, it should not be 
difficult to tcstrict the volume of 
deficit financing more oi less to the 
level envisaged in the Sixth Plan The 
Plan estimate in fact reflects the 
awaieness of the planners and also 
determination of the government to 
take effective measures to restuct the 
glowth of deficit financing as an 
integral part of oveiall strategy to 
stabilise price level. 

The impact of deficit financing has 
to be |udged not in isolation on ihe 
basis of its magnitude hut in the con¬ 
text of a variety of factors operating 
in the economy. It is the overall rate 
of monetary expansion - of which 
deficit financing is an important part 
which determines, along with other 
factors, the price behaviour in the 
vconomy. The other importanr compo¬ 
nents of the monetary expansion are : 
hank ciedit to the commercial sector 
and variation in the foreign exchange 
receives It is possible to have a 
larger volume of deficit financing 
without generating inflationary pres- 
suies in the economy in a situation 
when bank ciedit to the commercial 
sector is kept within the reasonable 
limit anvP theie is a drawal from 
Imcign exchange receives On the 
other hand, even the assumed order of 
deficit financing could fie mflatimuiv 
if there is no reasonable lestraint oil 
growth of bank ciedit to commercial 
wclm and miiastnictiuul bottlenecks 
hamper the growth ot output m im- 
poitant sectors of the economy This 
highlights the need for an objective 
ipproacb towaids volume of deficit 
financing on a yi ar-to-ycai basis, 
keeping in view the emerging trend 
in the economy — nz the rate of 
growth of Iflit: national income, agu- 
cultuie, inducti,v. mom taiy expansion 
and (he balance of payments position. 
However, since deficit financing consti¬ 
tutes a high powered money with its ' 
implications for money- supply and 
puces, a very cautious approach needs 
(a be adopted from yeai to veai m 
the light of the five year estimate and 
the need to accelerate the rale of 
saving and investment in the economy. 
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A. INTRODUCTION: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, good afternoon 
and welcome to the 70th Annual General 
Meeting ot I.T.C. Ltd. 

B. REVIEW: 

The Report ol the Directots foi tlie 
year ending 31st Maich 1981 is already 
with you. I would, however, like to 
comment on certain aspects of special 
importance. 

1. FIRSTLY . The nnpioved net profit 
by Rs 82 lakhs, representing an 
increase ot almost 15% over the 
previous year, in tune with the 
rate of inflation, needs to be 
viewed iu the perspective of a 
significant adverse circumstance in 
the light of which, I ain sure, you 
will agree with me that the pei- 
lonnance has been more than 
satisfactory", making possible a 
welcome increase in the Dividend 
The yeai commenced under the 
shadow of an illegal strikp which 
liegan on 21st March 1980 in the 
India Tobacco Division’s largest 
factory at Bangalore where lull 
production was not resumed till 
15th October 1980. This situation 
caused hv a small irresponsible 
group, led to a loss in production 
of 5,800 million units, in Company 
revenue of Rs. 70 croies and in 
the trading contribution of Rs 5 
crores. 

2 SECONDLY: On behalf of the 
Board of Directors and myself I 
would like to express our gratitude 
and thank all employees of ITC 
for their dedication and loyalty 
that has made the improved per¬ 
formance possible. The Manage¬ 
ment and employees of the India 
Tobacco Division, particularly those 
in Bangalore and their families, 
merit special commendation con¬ 
sidering the tension and threats of 
violence they resolutely v/ithstood 
Through effective Management the 
Division more than made up 'he 
losses, improved on the results it 
Jiad planned to achieve for the 
year and before year-end it had 


recovered the gains the competi¬ 
tors had registered when the Com¬ 
pany's products were in shoit 
supply. 

*' THIRDLY: There have been a 
number of changes ui the Boaul 
of Directors. In February 1981 
Shn S. li Aibara retired as Vice 
Chairman and Executive Directoi 
after 34 years of meritoiious sci- 
viec in 1 T.C Ltd ITC would not 
he .ui effective and growing m- 
gnnisatiori without his colo-sn! 
contributions. Our gratitude can 
perhaps, he best expressed b\ no 
tabling for this Meeting the letter 
I addressed to the entire ITC or¬ 
ganisation upon his retirement 
and I would like you to join me in 
a fitting ovation to him and thank 
him foi continuing his association 
with the Company as the Cor¬ 
porate Affairs Counsellor 

Min R C Sarin rcsignrd with 
effect from 1st August 1981 to 
take advantage of an opportunity 
to improve his prospects. J would 
like to record appreciation of his 
semees to ITC and wish him well 
in Ins new position. I would also 
like to thank Shn M S Nagratha 
for his help as a Non-Executive 
Director and welcome Shn G C 
Katorli as his replacement, who we 
look forward to having with us 
representing the JFCI. 

The Board has been strengthened 
with the appointments of Shri 
S. K Mehta and Shri K. I, Chugh 
as an Executive and Non-Executive 
Director respectively. The formei 
has been with ITC since January 
1955 as a career professional 
Manager and is currently the 
Chairman of the India Tobacco 
Division and. in this capacity, has 
been greatly responsible for the 
excellent performance of his Divi¬ 
sion in last year’s difficult circums¬ 
tances The latter joined ITC in 
November 1971. In 1976 Shri 
Qnigh was given the responsibi¬ 
lity for Bhadrachalam Paperboards 
* 


in the creation anil development 
ol which he lias been the main 
architect I am sure Membcis 
would like to j’oui me in welcom¬ 
ing both Shri Mehta and Shri 
Chugh and to wish them every 
success and good fortune in the 
future. 

i FOURTHLY The Company's 
constant pursuit of excellence has 
(Hire again been well rewarded. 
The ITC Wclcomgroup Mughai 
Sheraton Hotel received the Inter¬ 
national \ga Khan Award foi Ex¬ 
cellence in Architecture in October 
1980 — the vxt> first Hotel to du 
so m India 

The Printing & Packaging Division 
was awarded two Certificates of 
Merit for Excellence in Quality ot 
Print and Design by the Mmistn 
of Information &• Broadcasting 
Government of India, at the 2lst 
National Awards Presentations in 
November 1980 

5 FIFTHLY Tt is extremely hoai- 
tcning that at long last the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has taken a 
pragmatic approach to the Ciga¬ 
rette Industry and the Excisi 
Taxation thereon. It has been the 
plea of the Industry that a ratio¬ 
nalised and even reduced Excise 
structure would provide greater re¬ 
venue, greater tobacco leaf foreifji 
cxrhange earnings, assist the far¬ 
mers, provide substantial benefits 
to the economy, eliminate man¬ 
made inflation and avoid unneces¬ 
sary hardens on the consumers 

The Hon’ble Finance Minister is 
to be congratulated on his Ixild 
measure to not increase the Ciga¬ 
rette Excise Duties in the Dudgct 
of February 1981. The stand or 
the Industry has already been 
vindicated specially in respect of 
Government Revenue. In only 4 
months, the Revenue given by ITC 
alone is higher by Rs. 44 crores. 
and for the year the total increase 
in Revenue is estimated at Rs. 74 
crores, which is larger than in any 
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year in which the Duties have 
been raised. It is my humble sub¬ 
mission that, If the Excise Duties 
cannot be reduced, then there 
should be no change in the present 
Excise Structure for a period of at 
least five years 

LASTLY: While it is appreciated 
that for economic development, re¬ 
sources have to be raised by the 
States, I would submit that the 
development of such resources 
needs to be within a framework 
of fiscal and economic policies 
lather than as straight-line calcula¬ 
tions of revenue. 


C. MANAGEMENT PLANNING 
DEVELOPMENT & TRAINING: 


'lhe aspect F wish to communicate on 
this sear is Management Planning 
Jflevelopment and Training which repn- 
ints the translation, into practice, of 
the Compans’s two supieme tenets 
that (1) People Are Its Most Valuable 
Asset and that (2) The Best Means of 
Growth Come From Within 


It is ITC’s firm conviction that, 
'■ippofted bv Physical Resources and 
Technology, the Quality and Effective¬ 
ness of knowledge-based Managers ot 
in enterprise mdiuduallv, and collecti¬ 
ve 1\, repioscnt a "Dynamic Difference” 


D. MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT- 
THE MANAGER-OBJFCTIVES- 
STRATEGY: 

M iti.igrnnlit Di velopment has to lie 
'Mind’d on a Coiporate Culture The 
main fcnlmes ot viim Company's 
thinking on tluee aspects aie as follows. 

»IHE MANAGER: 

1 The Manager denies congruence 
between his aspuations and Com¬ 
pany punoises lie not only seeks 

but accepts responsibility to make 
it possible ior him to give of lus 
veiy best and deuvo job satisfac¬ 
tion 

2. The Manager experts to be re¬ 
warded in consonance with bis 
merit He is motivated, however 
by having involvement with the 
objectives ol the Company and 
the Country, and looks forward to 
the fulfilment of a career. 

THE OBJECTIVES: 

1 Tlie objectives of the Company aie 
defined as making the Manager 
more effective at each level in his 
current job, to provide opportuni¬ 
ties to evaluate the Managers 
capabilities, to tram and develop 
him for highej responsibility and 


to man the present and future 
oigamsation structure with the 
right man who is fully competent 
both as an executive and as a 
member of a team. 

2 The ovciall purpose is to create 
and maintain a Competitive 
Managerial Dynamic lihfference 
in the Management Group 

THE STRATEGY: 

1 The fiist leg of the Strategy for 
Development and Training is to 
place equal emphasis on the pros- 
jieel ive m (xistmg Managei as an 
individual, as a participant in 
teams and as a member of the 
fTC Management “brothelhood” 

2 The second is to create capabili¬ 
ties for promotion from within ami 
enable the Management Gioup to 
be composed, to the extent of 

of individuals who have 
risen fiom the non-Managcnal 
levels and the ranks 

2 The thud Is based on the concept 
of a “l’lipil”, who glows towards 
achieving lus potential and making 
a career f<n himself starting with 
a stiong grounding in a basie 
i unction. piogressively moving 
into a full-fledged Proneuna 1 
Businessman combining profes¬ 
sionalism with the best of ontre- 
pieneursbip 

1 The fourth is to have an open 
three tiered appraisal system as¬ 
ses,mg capability and potential on 
the basis of peiformance m diverse 
situations, with the fundamental 
purpose of piovidmg tailor-made 
training to overcome weaknesses 
and/or gaps m knowledge m les- 
pecl of the cm rent responsibility 
and to identify m which area and 
how the individual Manager can 
and should lie picpared tor higher 
responxibilitv m competition with 
other Managers in his Division 
and the Company tin fattei, in 
paitieular, lot positions in Senior 
Management inlis 

F.. MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 
AND TRAINING-ORGANISATION 
AND INFRASTRUCTURE: 

1 The Organisation Structuung and 
Iniiastiuctuie to support Manage¬ 
ment Development and Training 
has evolved shut the first ITC 
Training Centre was set up in 
Aldeen, Calcutta in ] 957 to suit 
the changing needs oi the Com¬ 
pany, as it has gmvvn to become a 
multi-product business with clearly 
defined responsibilities between 


the Centre and the individual 
operating Divisions 

2 At the Corpoiate Headquarters 
the Manpowei Development Gioup, 
provides Consultancy and Service 
to the Operating Divisions ot the 
Company in the areas of: (i) Orga¬ 
nisation Development (u) Manage¬ 
ment Devlopmcnt (in) Supervisory 
Development (iv) Managei ml Re¬ 
cruitment and Selection ll also 
conducts Applied Research in the 
field of Management to develop 
knowledge to suit the circumstan¬ 
ces and culture of India This 
Croup concentrates on developing 
and combining Managerial Ex¬ 
cellence, Commitment and Func¬ 
tional Expertise 

3. The Training of Managers foi the 
specific individual businesses of 
ITC is the icsponsibility of each 
of the Opeiating Divisions To 
this end each Division has cieatcd 
and is lmildmg up its own Tram 
mg Organisation and Infrastruc- 
tmr Examples only, are 
(i) The India Tobacco Division 
have a Technical Training 
Centre in Rangaloie and 
Special Tiainmg Cells in eiih 
of their factories The Tunn¬ 
ing is imparted bv Specialist 
Training M’liiageis The thiee 
Instructors at the T T C 
handle 15 trainees pei pro- 
giamine The Cells have two 
Instmetors each who handle 5 
"students” per programme 
(u) The Indian Loaf Tobacco 
Development Division runs an 
Agricultural Research and 
Training G-ntre at Ilunsur in 
Karnataka where Trainees are 
also expected to raise seed- 
beds, grow a ciop, cure the 
tobacco and grade tt The 
Trainees wmk also with Far- 
meis, and have the support 
of a Field Lalunato»y 

(m) The ITC Hotels Division Wel- 
eomgioup operates a Hotel 
Management Institute m Delhi 
to provide on-the-job, and 
class-rooin teaching in the 
Centre, in its mock restaurant 
and m the Chain Properties 
The Institute also Trains 
Trainers to man Training 
Cells in the major Hotels 
(iv) The India Tobacco Division 
runs Rs own fonnal piogr,Hu¬ 
mes for Trainees and Pupils 
on probation covering a 
period of am thing up to two 
years. 
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4 Advantage is taken of external 
opportunities, both m ltndia and 
abroad. Examples of the latter 
are. 

(l) The facilities made available by 
the Overseas Shareholders — 
BAT — at then Management 
Staff Training and Development 
Centre at Chelwood m the U K. 
and in the various territories 
where they operate with parti- 
eular reference to South Eas 1 
Asia. At Chelwood, special pro¬ 
grammes. such as the Manage- 
nal Grid Seminar and the Busi¬ 
ness Manager Course, are also 
available 

(u) The facilities provided by 
Shciaton International Hotels 
under their Marketing and Re¬ 
servation Services Agreement 
with ITC, from which very 
special benefit is derived for 
the development of General 
Managers anil Executive Chels 
of the Welcomgroup. 

(in) The Hotels Division have also 
been sending some of their 
stuff lor courses at the Hotel 
Management School and Insti¬ 
tute at Cornell (USA) and 
l.ansonne (Switzerland) respec¬ 
tively. 

F. TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT- 
THE ONGOING TLOWLINE: 

The cication and maintenance of effec¬ 
tive Managers that collectively represent 
a Competitive Munagenal Dynamic 
Difference thinugh an ongoing continuous 
piocess of Training & Development in 
ITC, has a number ol components dove¬ 
tailing mto each other m strategic order 
le constitute' a Flowlme. 

FI. MANAGEMENT PLANNING: 

1 The Turning and Development is 
based on the Coipoiatc commitment 
to manage the business to achieve 
specified objectives through an all 
pervading process of Planning 
leading to the Integrated Plan for 
the Company. 

2 In respect of Management, Planning 
is done foi (l) The Establishment 
(u) The Organisation Stnictuie (m) 
Manpower requirements (iv) Train¬ 
ing and Development of Managers 
based on an analysis of the open 
Appraisals and the selection of Pro¬ 
moters. 

F2. PROGRAMMING: 

1. The process ol Turning and Deve¬ 
lopment is related to the Operating 


Career Ladders covering self-deve¬ 
lopment. 

2. The programming for training of in¬ 
dividual Managers an a tailor-made 
basis and/or development of Groups 
is based <xi the Plans earlier referred 
to. These Plans and Programmes are 
divided in lesponsibihty between 
the Units, Divisions and the Corpo- 
ute Manpower Development Group 
as may be relevant. The progiam- 
mes are monitored during imple¬ 
mentation and reported on upjn 
completion 

F3. RECRUITMENT AND 
SELECTION: 

1 The critical key to Management 
effee tiveness is Recruitment and 
Selection. To combine the principle 
of Growth From Within and the 
icgular liijml ol "new blood - ’, this 
piocess, balances the sources for 
Management intake from within the 
non-Managei ia] cadres and from the 
outside 

2 The method ol Recruitment and 
Selei tion jus to spell out the require¬ 
ments as Job Specifications and from 
these to diaw up Person Specifica¬ 
tions which cover the attributes, 
potential and personality traits »e- 
quued ol the future Manager. The 
Prison Specification leads to “head 
hunting", resulting m a Choice In¬ 
ventory. 

:5 The shortened Choice Inventory is 
billowed up by Preliminary Intei- 
views all ovet India. Inter¬ 
views mt hide written tests to assess 
aptitude, basic skills and possibility 
ol the applicant's aspirations being 
lulfillcd within ITC 

4. The i’leliniinar) Interviews result 
in a Recommendation of Candidates 
to be examined by the Headquarters 
whcie they arc further screened and 
the short-listed possibles arc invited 
to the Headquarters for an intensive 
two-day Selection Board investiga¬ 
tion The short list is normally not 
moie than ten and the Selection 
Board is composed of Senior Mana¬ 
gers, and peisnnncl experts. 

5 The Selection Boaul introduces the 
prospective Managot to ITC, its 
Divisions, the businesses of the 
Company, al the same time sharing 
with the candidate details of the 
Division, function, the job, expecta- 
tions, lemuneration, etc. of the 
vacancies that exist encouraging 
the applicant to ask such questions 
as he may like. 


6 This is followed by a series of 
written tests covering various at¬ 
tributes as well as a series of group 
discussions aimed at uncovering 
the "whole man". 

7 The second day consists of each 
candidate being separately inter¬ 
viewed by each member of the 
Selection Board with each inter¬ 
view focusing on identified com¬ 
mon and specific factors. This is 
followed by a ‘‘collation’’ of the 
processed knowledge and the Board 
spends time to discuss the candi¬ 
dates On an average IS hours are 
spent by the Board on each 
candidate. 

8 The deliberations of the Selection 
Boaul lead to recommendations in 
ordei of preference of the ‘‘final 
possibles” to be interviewed and v 
consideied by the Divisional Board 
and/oi Committee, w'ho then col¬ 
lect ivel> decide upon who are to 
fill the vacancies. 

F4. INDUCTION: 

The ITC Induction process applicable 
to recruits and promntees has two major 
components 

1 An i 8-month piogiamme to convert 
theory into piactice, to teach and 
improve skills in the expertise of 
the job and to imdei.stand areas 
l elated to the job. During this 
period the "Inductee" is assigned 
specific projects, evaluated and his 
piogirss is watched for adjustment 
to the functions of the organisa¬ 
tion and the people m it 

2 After 18 months at the Unit levels 
the recruit is made to participate 
in a iormdl In-Company Induction 
Progiamme of a multi-dimensional 
charactei mounted by the Man- 
powei Development Group. The 
participants are exposed to depth 
knowledge of the. Company along 
with sessions on functional spe¬ 
cialisms 

3 The existing Managers on promo¬ 
tion oi inter-Company movement 
dlso go through a tailor-made 
Induction Process. 

F5. TRAINING AND 
DEVELOPMENT: 

Following upon Induction Training and 
Development, m the variety of ways 
mentioned earhei, is an ongoing process 
throughout the career of the Manager 
even when he has reached the top; In¬ 
deed the Chairman and Directors, m a 
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seme, set the example to Managers to 
Learn constantly within the exploding 
frontiers of Management education. 
Three specific aspects require mention: 

1. For Supervisory efficiency the pro¬ 
grammes are in the foini of General 
Management in which the partici¬ 
pants are exposed to the principles 
of functional specialisms. 

2 For Management effectiveness Pro¬ 
grammes and Workshops are run 
throughout the year. These arc 
related to Environmental Manage¬ 
ment, Management by Objectives, 
business Planning, Management 
Information Systems, Business Eco¬ 


nomics, Time Management and 
more specialised undeistanding of 
the multi-larious functional dis¬ 
ciplines. 

3 For sharpening Supervisory effici¬ 
ency ami Management effectiveness. 
Organisation Development includes 
the planned intervention m Operat- 
■ ing Divisions for increasing the 
effectiveness of their systems and 
creating the climate in which 
Managers function with Motivation 
The activities include reviews for 
planning, developing structures. 
Base Plans, Job Profiles, the 
Appraisals System. 


G. CONCLUSION: 

In conclusion, I hope today’s expose 
cm Management will give even greater 
confidence to the Shareholder that their 
investment is moie than secure and 
will continue to provide improving 
actions m the vears ahead The current 
vear has begun well and. unfoieseen 
circumstances apart, should end even 
better. As to the future as an optimist, 
I have every confidence that 1FC will 
grow and be even more efficiency 
profitable. 

This does not purport to be a report 
of the proceedings of the 70th Annual 
Gen rial Meeting 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 

The Statement of the Chairman, Shri 
Jaykrishna Harivallabhdas for the An¬ 
nual General Meeting of the Company 
to be held on 29th September, 1981. 

Ladies Gentlemen. 

It is with pleasure I am presenting to 
you the Annual Accounts and the 
Directors’ Report reflecting the excel¬ 
lent performance of the Company. 
Your Company has shown all round 
achievement in spite of the various 
restraints operating on the economy 
of the country by inflationary pres¬ 
sures largely generated by a con¬ 
tinuous increase m the petroleum 
prices by OPEC. The industrial 
production in our country was 
depressed by dearth of the infra¬ 
structural facilities. The Government 
pronounced various measures and 
Relaxations on a number of policy deci¬ 
sions during the past one year to give 
a new thrust and direction to the 
economy, pldcing maximum emphasis 
on production. There are positive 
indications of the impact of these mea¬ 
sures and we have to recognise that 


(he supply of coal, power, transpoit, 
etc, have improved to some extent. 
Let us hope that recent pragmatic mea¬ 
sures adopted by the Government will 
generate a better environment for 
industrial growth and steady progress. 

Befoie 1 deal with the Company’s 
performance in the past and the pros¬ 
pects for the future, let us pay homage 
ti> oui Vice Chairman, late Shri Pramod 
Jhaven, who passed away after a short 
illness on 1st March 1981, As you are 
aware, Shri Pramod Jhaveu was inti¬ 
mately associated with the Company as 
one of the promoters and was Manag¬ 
ing Duector of the Company for 18 
years. His deep and sinceie involve¬ 
ment m the achievement of phenomenal 
growth of the Company is well known. 
His confidence in the two present 
Managing Directors of the Company, 
when he retired, stood justified as could 
be seen from the performance of the 
Company during the last few years. 
Shri Jhaven had accepted the invitation 
of the Board during the year to be 
the Vice Chairman of the Company, 
It was very unfortunate and sad that 
nature snatched away his services so 
prematurely. Let us pray that his soul 
may rest in peace. 

Production and Turnover: 

The Nylon Textile Division fully 
utilised the licensed and installed capa¬ 
cities. The production of the textile 
yarn division was 15% more than the 
licensed capacity. The production of 
nylon textde yarn during the year 
under review increased by 40%, as 
compared to the previous year. The 


Chemicals Limited 

production of polyester filament yarn, 
nylon tyrecord and fabrics also register¬ 
ed an increase of 14",’, over the pro¬ 
duction during the previous year. 
Substantial increase in production has 
enabled the Company to face inflation¬ 
ary pressures and achieve a performance 
as reflected in the Annual Accounts of 
the Company. The turnover of the 
Company has also increased substan¬ 
tially both m value and tonnage. 

Our factory at Roha manufac¬ 
turing Conveyor Belts and V-Belts 
has been working satisfactorily. Pro¬ 
duction of Conveyor Belts achieved 
full installed capacity and was higher 
by 45% than the previous year. You 
will notice that the entire production 
has been sold and our products have 
been received very well by the consum¬ 
ing industry, such as steel plants, 
thermal power stations and other large 
public sector projects. 

Bonus Shares: 

At the last Annual General Meeting, 
I hdd assured that the Board will 
consider the proposal for issue of 
Bonus Shares at the appropriate time 
The members of the Company will be 
happy to note the recommendation of 
the Boaid, to declare a Bonus issue in 
the proportion of one equity share 
against two existing equity shares of 
the Company. The recommendation of 
Bonus Shares conforms to the recently 
issued new guidelines bv the Central 
Government. I am sure that the share¬ 
holders will be happy to approve the 
Board's recommendations, after careful 
deliberations. 



Expanslon/Modernisation of the 
Industry: 

Removal of poverty and generation 
of adequate employment coupled with 
technological and economical self reli¬ 
ance are major objectives set forth in 
the National Development Programme. 
This could only be achieved through 
substantial enhancement of manufactur¬ 
ing capacities and speeding up of 
industrial investments to enable manu¬ 
facturing capacities to be positioned 
ahead of demand This apptoach is 
bound to permit competitive maiket 
forces to operate and thus avoid short¬ 
age of commodities, which of late, have 
been senously affecting the economy. 

In keeping with this national objec¬ 
tive, the Government has decided in 
favour of substantial increase in the 
capacities in the synthetic fibre indus¬ 
try, so as to supplement the clothing 
requirement of the country We are 
expecting licences to be granted to 
individual units to enable them to meet 
economics of scale, culminating in 
goods being available at competitive 
prices. The Government should further 
complement their efforts and ensure 
speedy programme of modernisation 
and expansion at the textile mills level 
as well, so as to achieve the integiated 
objectives of the Government's textile 
policy 

You will notice from the Annual 
Accounts that the Company has spent 
more than Rs. 10 crores on the gross 
block inclusive of work-m-progress. 
Continuous improvements and modern¬ 
isation are necessary for maintaining 
the progress and prosperity of any 
industrial undertaking and vour Com¬ 
pany cannot be an exception. The 
expenditure on the gtoss block is well 
leflected in the production targets 
already achieved. The Company has a 
proposal to significantly increase the 
manufacturing capacities of Nylon, 
Polyester and Tyrccord Yarn. Govern¬ 
ment's approval on the expansion plans 
is expected shortly. To finance major 
modernisation and expansion projects, 
large investments are necessary. The 
Government has been striving to make 
large industrial houses rely increasingly 
on their own resources and capital 
market suppoit. The Management has 
been actively considering a proposal to 
issue convertible debentuies in the 
near future. As soon as the relevant 
proposals are formulated, the same will 
be submitted for your consideration. 
Excise Duty: 

The Excise Duty levies on Synthetic 
Yarn are more than 100% of the cost 
of production. There is urgent need 
for*rationalisation of duties which could 


give growth to the industry so vitalfr 
needed , for curbing inflation. The 
present high levy of excise duty war- 
tants excise duty reduction linked with 
production. Let us hope that the 
Government will revive production- 
oriented incentives for reducing this 
heavy burden which causes great im¬ 
pediments to the growth of the industry. 
Revenue loss will be more than com¬ 
pensated bv increase in production and 
expansion by the industry in the next 
couple of years. 

Exports: 

For more than past 15 years, your 
Company has been exporting merchan¬ 
dise. Expoits arc being made from 
time to time with a view to place the 
Company in an advantageous position 
in obtaining vanous approvals in addi¬ 
tion to meeting the inevitable import 
requirements. The exports during the 
year under review, you will be happy 
to note, exceed Rs. 4 crores. This was 
the lust vear when the Company ex¬ 
ported its own products vi/. V-Bclts. 
The Government policy for offering the 
benefits for exports has been changing 
fiom year to year. In order that your 
Company can take prompt advantage 
of the changes of the Government's 
incentive schemes, it has become neces¬ 
sary for your Company to assume 
netessaiy authority to select merchan¬ 
dise to be exported Accordingly, the 
Management has placed before you 
Resolution for your approval. 

Rural Development Service; 

Poverty, unemployment, population 
explosion and lack of educational faci¬ 
lities m the rural areas are the problems 
which the community has to face in its 
desue to provide a reasonable prosper¬ 
ous and welfaie state The Management 
of your Company has also decided to 
pailiopate in this important task. For 
this purpose, a separate Trust known 
as ‘Nulon Ruial Development Chant- 
able Trust' has been set-up. Your Com¬ 
pany would be making efforts through 
this Trust for improving the economic 
condition in the rural areas from time 
to time. 

Current Year’s Operations: 

The performance during the past four 
months has been considerably better 
than the corresponding period last year. 
Barring unforeseen circumstances, the 
Management hopes to improve upon the 
performance which is already achieved 
during the year under review. 

Acknowledgements: 

The relationship between the Man¬ 
agement and the Employees continues 
to be very cordial. Your Directors take 


this opportunity to place on record 
their appreciation of the sincere work 
and co-operation extended by the staff 
and the workers m making the Com-w 
pany’s operation highly successful as < 
reflected in the Annual Accounts. 

I would also like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing my appreciation to 
the Financial Institutions, Banks and 
other agencies who have wholeheartedly 
supported us in furtherance of our ob¬ 
jective by rendering very valuable 
assistance, support and help. 

Before I conclude, I would like to 
place on record my deep appreciation 
of the valuable guidance, assistance 
and co-operation I have received from 
mv colleagues on the Board of 
Directors. 

JAYKRISHNA HARIVALLABHDAS 
Chairman 

Registered Office: ‘ 

Nirlon House 

254-B. Dr Annie Besant Road 
Worli, Bombav 400 025 

Note This does not purport to be a 
record of the proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting 


Remington Rand 

REMINGTON K\ND OF INDIA has 
produced satisfactory woiking results for 
1980-81 in spite of shaip use in costs 
of all inputs and leduced availability 
of standard type waters fiom the How¬ 
rah plant. The company has shown a 
gross profit of Rs 2.26 crore against 
Rs 2 28 crore in the pievious year 
following sales of Rs 11 48 crorc against 
Rs 10.90 crore. Net piofit is unchanged 
at Rs 76 lakh and maintained dividend 
of 20 per cent is covered 2.08 times, 
against 2 03 times previously. The 
directors state that the management 
was negotiating vvith the Howrah plant 
employees’ unions for achieving higher 
production, but there was no result and 
the management declared a lockout on 
April 15, 1981. Negotiations are under 
way for an amicable settlement to 
ensure higher production. In the earlier 
months of 1980-81, production at the 
Faridabad plant showed a decline, but 
it showed a healthy growth from August 
onwards following a long term settle¬ 
ment. Settlements with the Calcutta 
and Bombay regional employees unions 
arc still pending. The management 
hopes that it will be possible to reach 
amicable settlements with these unions 
also. The current year’s result# will 
depend upon resumption and quantam 
of production achieved during the reat 
of the year at the Howrah plant where 
production ceased from mid-April last. 
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Rooting for Exports 

THE Annual Report of the Reserve Bank for the period July 1980 to June 
1981, released this week, generally echoes the government’s claims of the 
economy having staged an impressive recovery in 1980-81 and this recovery 
gathering further momentum in the current year However, the many soft 
spots m the current state of the economy are all too prominent to be 
successfully concealed. 

It has thus to be admitted that last year’s estimated 7 per cent rise 
in GNP in real terms in general, and sharp increase in agricultural produc¬ 
tion in particular, did not have ihe expected salutary effect on the priae 
situation. Comparisons using the official index numbers of wholesale prices, 
especially on a point-to-point basts, can be advanced to show a drop in 
the rate of rise in prices. But e\en this index brings out that inflation 
has also become more widespread. While the ‘sugar, khandsan and gur’ 
group and petroleum crude and mineral oils together had accounted for 
more than 50 per cent of the total increase in the index in 1979-80, a 
much laiger numbei of commodity groups- including cereals, pulses, fruits 
and vegetables, raw cotton, groundnut, groundnut oil and iron and steel 
and ferro alloys — contributed significantly to the price rise in 1980-81. 

The government’s effoits, in the face of inflationaiy pressures, to rein 
m monetary expansion have not been successful. M, or 'broad money’ 
expanded by 18 8 per cent in 1980-81, compared to 15 per cent in 1979-80 
Government’s own culpabilitv for monetary expansion continued to be siae- 
able, net bank credit to government going up by 28.2 per cent in 1980-81 
on top of a rise of 32 per cent in the previous year. Within this. Reserve 
Bank’s net ciedit to government rose by another 35.1 per cent, after the 

rise of 38 7 per cent in 1979-80. The pace of expansion of bank credit to 

the commercial sector too accelerated sharply in 1980-81, to 20 4 per cent 
from 14 3 per cent in the previous year Large and medium industry 

appropriated 45 per cent of the expansion in non-food gross bank credit 

between June 1980 and March 1981, compared to its share of 35.1 per cent 
during June 1979-March 1980. 

There has been a sharp rise in the Central government’s market borrow¬ 
ings, then share in the government's total receipts going up from 10.1 per 
cent in the financial year 1978-79 to 12 8 pei cent in 1981-82. More spectacu¬ 
lar, and significant, has been the increase in the Reserve Bank's support to 
the Centre’s maiket loans, the mciease in the Bank’s holdings of the govern¬ 
ment's dated securities as a proportion of the Centre's gross market loans 
rising fiom 1.6 per cent in 1978-79 to 42.8 pei cent in 1980-81 Also note¬ 
worthy is the appropriation by the Centte ot the bulk of maiket boirowmgs, 
to the exclusion of slate go\crnmentx and local authorities and othei institu¬ 
tions As a result, the Centre’s share of total net maiket borrowings rose 
to 68 4 per cent in 1980-81 from 64 2 per cent in 1979-80. while that of 
the stares dropped to 5.4 per cent from an already miniscule 6.1 per cent. 
This gross asymmetry in the access to maiket loans is not allowed for by the 
Reserve Bank m its chastisement of the state governments for the parlous 
state of their finances and their recourse to overdrafts. 

The Reserve Bank’s annual report extols the "marked pick-up in indus- 
tual production", though doubts crop up even here. Thus in a number of 
industries the recent pioduction increases have been achieved ovei low base 
levels, the iexult of stagnant or even declining output in the preceding period. 
Thus coal production had been virtually stagnant in the three years preced¬ 
ing 1980-81 and output of saleable steel had in fact been continuously 
declining over the same period. To maintain the late of increase in indus¬ 
trial production achieved in the recent period would be a different proposition 
altogether. The Reserve Bank itself cautions that “unless there is further 
improvement in the infrastructure, it would be difficult to sustain a high and 
more widcspiead growth next year" However, infrastructure is not the only 
obstacle to industrial growth. To mention one of many adverse circum¬ 
stances. the cutback in the developmental expenditure of the Central and 
state governments - which is budgeted to increase by just 4.2 per cent m 

1981-82 _ obviousl> has important implications both for expansion o 

capacity in vital sectors and foi generation of demand for many industries. 

The Reserve Bank’s annual report resetves its darkest forebodings for 
the external payments position. In its view, the current trend of deteriora¬ 
tion in the balance of payments is unlikely to be reveised during the next 
tw o ve ers. . While,indiscreetly avoids any reference to the government’s loan 
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application to the IMF, it parrots, 
word-perfect, the official justification 
for seeking the loan when it says, 
“it would be necessary to explore 
commercial and other forms of exter¬ 
nal finance over a period to permit 
changes to be brought about in the 
structure of production which alone 
would ensure a stable balance of pay¬ 
ments adjustment and simultaneously 
sustain even a modest rate of econo¬ 
mic growth". Since the report has 
throughout confined itself to a des¬ 
criptive account of the short-run 
economic situation during the period 
covered by it, this advocacy of 
“changes in the structure of pro¬ 
duction" is a complete non seciuitur 
It is not difficult, however, to guess 
what sort of structural changes the 
Reserve Bank has in mind. Here is 
the country’s central bank lending its 
weight to the view currently as 
fervently held in New Delhi as in the 
headquarters of the IMF and the 
World Bank that investment and pro¬ 
duction for export offer the country 
its only hope of “even a modest rate 
of economic growth”. 

Police 


All for Poaco 


THE Union government is reported to 
be foitnulating a scheme for constituting 
"a new para-military force to deal 
specifically with communal riots and 
insurgency". What is curious about the 
proposal — apart from its facile equa¬ 
tion between the problems posed by 
communal violence and those posed by 
insurgency — is that this new force is 
to be lecruited almost entirely from 
ex-servicemen. The government is 
appaiently concerned about the many 
reports of involvement of ex-servicemen 
in criminal activities, though what 
should ho of equal, if not greater, 
cohcem is the impact that this feature 
of the J'fe of a soldier after he retires 
from the army has on serving members 
of the armed forces themselves. 

It is not that paramilitary or mili¬ 
tary forces have not been deployed 
till now to combat insurgency, control 
communa] riots or cve.n popular agita¬ 
tions and movements which are 
neither communal nor especially violent. 
But increasingly there appears to be 
a preference to deploy the armed 
forces to meet such situations; the civil 
police, even if initially deployed, are 
.soon withdrawn and the situation 
luusded oyer to the para-military forces 


or even the genuine article, the aimed 
forces, on the ground that neither the 
training nor the equipment of the 
civil police forces is adequate to con¬ 
trol such outbreaks. The reason is 
that the civil police, being after all 
part of the environment in which they 
are deployed, might be reluctant to go 
all out to control and suppress popular 
agitations, and though this problem has 
to some extent been sought to be re¬ 
solved by deploying civil forces be¬ 
longing to other regions, it is not 
always possible to transport such forces 
qulcklv and in sufficient numbers 
even from a neighbouring state. The 
cieation of a 'national' para-military 
police force like the CRPF was in¬ 
tended to meet such contingencies, 
though other para-military forces with 
allegedly specialised functions like 
policing the. country’s borders, railways, 
industrial establishments, etc, have all 
too often served the same purpose 
But clearly these too have not been 
found to be adequate, hence, the 
move to create yet anothei para¬ 
military force, allegedly to police 
peace 

The proposal, ll implemented, can 
also keep the armed forces happv. The 
top brass of the defence forces, as is 
well-known, are generally wall-looked 
even after they retire and, in many 
cases, sinecures are found for them in 
the shape of ambassadorships, govemoi- 
ships, chairmanships of public sector 
undertakings or corporations, etc. Pro¬ 
vision is now also to be made for 
other ranks, perhaps all along the line, 
though naturally observing the hierar¬ 
chies a term or two of ambassador¬ 
ship for a letired general and a fur¬ 
ther shut in a paramilitary force for 
the humble jawan, with those in be¬ 
tween too suitably accommodated. No 
doubt the government has its reasons 
for such tender concern; for according 
to the report in The Timex of India 
(September 28), “the new force is 
likely to function dirpctly under the 
Prime Minister’s secretariat”. 

Industry 

Alibi of 'Backwardness' 


THE Slvaraman committee's recom¬ 
mendations lor industrial develop¬ 
ment of backward areas came in for 
rough treatment at the hands of state 
industry ministers who had assembled 
in New Delhi this week to discuss 
these recommendations. Two sets Of 
i ecommendations of the committee 


appeared to have most displeased tty- 
state ministers. First, the committee, 
whose report has yet to be made pub¬ 
lic, has apparently suggested a for¬ 
mula under which the subsidy paid 
out by the Central government to in¬ 
dustrial units in ‘backward’ areas 
would be restricted only to units 
located beyond specified distances 
from existing developed areas, which 
have been defined in terms of the 
number of persons employed In the 
non-household industrial sector. Se¬ 
cond, the committee has emphasised 
the need to concentrate efforts at 
industrial dispersal by Central and 
state government agencies in selected 
growth centres with some already 
available infrastructure. 

The state industry minister's oppo¬ 
sition to these recommendations of 
the committee helped to bring out 
not so much the merits of the re¬ 
commendations themselves as the 
bioad motives which dominate the 
state governments' approach to in¬ 
dustrial development of backward 
areas. There are many reasons why 
the state governments want as large 
a part of their respective states to 
continue to be defined as 'backward' 
and are. therefore, opposed to the 
Sivaraman committee's suggestion to 
deny the ‘backward’ label to areas 
close to already developed areas. 
First, the proposed location of an in¬ 
dustrial unit in a ’backward' region 
is at present a sort of caste-mark 
entitling the unit to preferential 
treatment in regard to licensing, 
sanction of finance by the term-financ¬ 
ing institutions, etc. The present libe¬ 
ral definition of ‘barkward’ areas 
thus provides the maximum scope for 
such preferential treatment which 
extends also to units located in the 
relatively developed states, large 
parts of which too are defined as 
'backward'. Further, industrial units 
located m specified backward districts 
are entitled to a Central government 
subsidy as well as concessional inte¬ 
rest rates on loans from the term¬ 
financing institutions. Here again the 
states are loth to accept a reduction 
m the number of districts which qua¬ 
lify for these bounties. Finally, the 
Sivaraman committee’s suggestion that 
efforts at industrial dispersal need to 
he focused on a fewer number of 
selected growth centres does not also 
accord with the political compulsions 
in most of the states for the chief 
ministers to meet the claims of diffe¬ 
rent regions In tke (tales and to pla- 
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cate different factions in the ruling 
party. 

These obviously were the considera¬ 
tions, rather than the requirements of 
development of backward regions or 
industrial dispersal, which dominated 
the meeting of the state industrial 
ministers. Thus everyone appeared 
to agree that the existing policies had 
failed to bring about any notable 
development of backward areas. And 
yet everyone, the relatively develop¬ 
ed states especially, was opposed to 
any change in these policies. The 
spokesman of the Gujarat govern¬ 
ment was indignant that the restric¬ 
tive definition of ‘backward’ areas 
proposed by the Sivaraman committee 
would mean that some of even the 
poorest tribal areas of the state would 
not qualify as ‘backward’. What he 
did not say was, after all these years 
of these areas enjoying the status of 
being 'backward', hnw much indus¬ 
trial development had in fact taken 
place in them. 

Bombay 

Rasta Roko 

A Correspondent writes: 

ON Friday, October 9, there was a 
massive four-hour rasta roko organised 
spontaneously in the working class area 
of Central Bombay to protest against 
a three-day failure of water supply. One 
person was killed in police firing and 
several others injured. 

The miseries of the people had begun 
two days earlier, on the evening of 
October 7, when 15-lakh citizens of 
the area suddenly found that the supply 
of water, never plentiful or even regu¬ 
lar, had completely stopped, following 
the bursting of the main pipeline at 
King's Circle, Sion. Apparently a con¬ 
tractor engaged in road repairs had 
piled up 3,600 bags of cement at the 
point where the pipe burst. 

October 8 was Uussera and the 
following day was Jd. On both days 
the Municipal authorities piomised that 
the repair work would be over before 
the day was out. But the people had 
to ‘celebrate' Dussera without water. 
Ultimately, the thristy people came out 
on the roads on Friday morning. 

The spontaneous protest and the 
incidents surrounding it are yet another 
Mgo oi the degree to which price rise, 
unemployment, corruption and the in¬ 
ability of the government to fulfil even 


minimum public needs are making the 
life of ordinary people in Bombay un¬ 
bearable. The delay in the repair work 
was apparently due to the fact that the 
flyover at that point had been con 
structed without regard to the needs of 
the water pipe system. (It is believed 
that the plans of the underground 
water supply pipes have been lost some¬ 
where in the bureaucracy.) For two days 
the people had to walk long distances 
very early in the morning to get any 
water at all. 

This is the second time that a rasta 
roko call has been successfully given 
in Bombay city in the recent past. 
There was a similar protest over water 
shortage last year in Girgaum. While 
last year, traffic was mainly affected 
along the Western Railway and the 
contiguous roads, on Friday, buses and 
trains on both the Central and Western 
Railway lines and routes were brought 
to a halt for several hours, hotels and 
shops were closed, and people fought 
the police and SRPs brought into the 
area. 

Though the people's action was 
spontaneous, its leadership was taken 
by a section of Shiv Sena youths and 
some activists of the Lok Adhikar 
Calwal. The Shiv Sainiks acted dis¬ 
regarding the instructions of their 
leaders. "Water is our right. Let Bal 
Thackeray say whatever he wants 
tomorrow. Bal Thackeray lives in a 
bungalow; he has water. We have to 
live here.” The Lok Adhikar Calwal 
activists have been living and working 
in the Delisle Road area for almost a 
year, organising people to take direct 
action against local authorities and 
merchants on issues like price rise, 
rationing, etc. Numerous activists of the 
CPI, CPI(M) and Lai Nishan Party also 
live and work in this area. Many of 
them passed through the street demon¬ 
strations on their way to work; some 
took part briefly and spoke of the 
action with enthusiasm; but none stay¬ 
ed to see the issue through These 
parties see ‘organising the working 
class' only in terms of mobilising the 
workers for then trade union demands 
or, where ‘non-factory’ issues like price 
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rise, unemployment or lack of‘ services 
are concerned, staging protest marches 
and rallies under such bodies aB the 
Left and Democratic Front. Organising 
the direct action of a working class 
which has gone into the streets to 
struggle over the right to live does not 
seem to be a part of their perspective. 

Censorship 

Policing tho Thoatro 


A SIGNIFICANT, if perhaps temporary, 
victory has been won in Delhi in the 
sphere of freedom for cultural activity. 
In recent weeks, following a report in 
the press on attempts to curb theatre 
activity by the Police Commissioner, 
various theatre groups and artistes came 
together to forni an ad hoc committee 
to struggle against the new curbs. The 
democratic rights groups in the capital 
expressed full solidarity with the efforts 
of the committee to bring about a revoca¬ 
tion of the odious legislation framed 
by the Delhi police (gazette No 4935/ 
Sjiecial Cell/December 29, 1980) which 
the Police Commissioner was seeking to 
implement. The legislation had the 
following provisions: all drama, music 
and dance groups had to seek the per¬ 
mission — that is, secure a licence — 
Irom the Police Commissioner for any 
ticketed performance in a hall; ill drama 
groups bad to submit the scripts of their 
plays for scrutiny to a board appointed 
bv the police. On investigation by the 
ait hoc committee, it was found that 
the board to be set up was to consist 
of representatives from vanotw cultural 
bodies and a representative of the Police 
Commissioner who would be invested 
with veto powers. Further, fresh applica¬ 
tion for licence would have to be made 
each time a play was revived The plea 
of the Delhi Administration that Bom¬ 
bay already has a licensing act gave no 
comfort to those interested in freedom 
of cultural activity in Delhi, a bad law 
elsewhere does not legitimise its exten¬ 
sion to other areas. 

Although the legislation left out of 
its purview the activities of street- 
theatre groups, it was feared that pres- 
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sures would soon follow on these small 
amateur groups which have been tak¬ 
ing up social and political (hemes in 
(heir plays- police atrocities, corruption 
of politicians, the rape bill, attacks on 
working people, etc. Unlike in Bombay 
and Calcutta, theatre is not big busi¬ 
ness in Delhi. In fact, most groups, 
whether they perform in auditoriums or 
on the streets, arc on a tight shoe-string 
budget. Very few are able to give onv 
support-money to their artistes. As such, 
they would have been hard put to con¬ 
test the rulings of the Ixiard in the 
courts as has been done by some theatre 
groups m Bombay, lienee the ad hoc 
committee initiated a process of mount¬ 
ing a campaign against the legislation. 

The first report of the curbs had 
appeared on Septemlx-r 18, a gixid eight 
months after the ordei had been promul¬ 
gated. Apparently, it was not sought to 
put it into effect corlici. At any rate, 
it had not been brought to the notice 
of the public. After the first moves to 
protest against them were launched, 
the Lt Governor has by an order scrap- 
red the regulations enacted by the Delhi 
police. 

This retreat, while heartening, has to 
be viewed with caution. No cnange of 
heart on the part of the Police Commis¬ 
sioner and the Delhi \drrinitiation can 
be read into the revocation of the regula¬ 
tions Only a few years earlier, before, 
the Emergency, Delhi artistes had suc¬ 
ceeded in getting revoked censorship 
laws dating from British times Further 
attempts may well be anticipated, there¬ 
fore, through legislative and other means, 
to pul curbs on cultural activity. 

West Asia _ 

End of Camp David ? 

THE assassination of President Anwar 
Sadat of Egypt on October 6, at the 
seventh anniversary celebrations of 
the Istael-Egypt war, has brought in 
its wake a number of uncertainties. 
Principally these relate to the future 
cl the Camp David agreement, which 
i uns out in April next. Even before 
Sadat’s assassination, after his recent 
crack-down on his domestic oppo¬ 
nents, primarily the Islamic funda¬ 
mentalists. several observers, includ¬ 
ing Israeli officials, had wondered 
whether the Egyptian government 
would be stable enough to guarantee 
"peace with Israel”. The Israeli gov¬ 
ernment was also under considerable 
piessure ^domestically to renege on the 


commitment to return Sinai to Egypt. 
Questions were being raised in Israel 
whether peace with Egypt would be 
enduring; whether Sadat was merely 
manoeuvring to get Sinai back: whe¬ 
ther what was being pursued was 
peace with Egypt o« with Sadat, etc. 
At the same time, the US was urg¬ 
ing Israel that precisely in order to 
make it Dossible for Sadat to see the 
Camp David agreement through, 
Israel had to go through with the re¬ 
turn of Sinai; otherwise domestic 
opposition in Egypt to Sadat and 
Camp David would he enormously 
strengthened The US decision, 
after Sadat’s assassination. to prop 
up the new presidency of Hosnv Mu¬ 
barak with announcements of increas¬ 
ed and speedier arms deliveries and 
joint milirary exercises suggest that 
the US intends to impress upon Israel 
the desirability of fulfilling its obliga¬ 
tions under the Ounp David arrange¬ 
ments 

It is difficult to see Israel abiding 
bv its commitments without some 
additional guarantees. And for Sadat's 
successors in Egypt to offei these 
would be difficult wothout strengthen¬ 
ing domestic opposition to them- 


BUSINESS 


T1IE recent visit of the seven-man 
delegation of top industrialists from 
the. private sector to the Soviet Union 
marks a significant step m the develop¬ 
ing relations between the two countnes 
Till now Indo-Soviet economic co¬ 
operation was, at least, in theory, sup¬ 
posed to be contributing to the expan¬ 
sion and strengthening of the public 
sector and the State’s control over the 
sc.-called 'commanding heights of the 
economy’, and the bulk of Soviet aid 
lias been in such State-owned sectors 
ol the economy as coal, steel, oil explo¬ 
it ion and refining, power, heavy 
machinery, etc But for the first time, 
pei haps, the Soviet authorities have 

had apparently wide-ranging discus¬ 
sions with leading figures of the Indian 
pnvate industry and trade The dis¬ 
cussions were certainly conducted at a 
h.gh level and on the Soviet side there 
were representatives of the Soviet 

Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
the mens tries of Foreign Trade and 
Foreign Economic Relations. The 

delegation also held discussions with 


selves. In this context, Saudi Arabia’s 
eight-point proposals , become signifi¬ 
cant. The Saudi proposals have receiv¬ 
ed the backing of West European 
governments and most of the Arab 
states. Most important, Arafat has 
said that the FLO was ready to con¬ 
sider them. The Islamic Conference 
Secretary General, Habib Chatti, has 
said that no Arab country questioned 
the existence of Israel; at the same 
time, none wanted to “extend gratui¬ 
tous recognition of Israel without 
anything in exchange”. Even the 
US may be forced to accept the failure 
of Camp David and recognise the 
necessity of the majority of the Arab 
regimes and the PLO being associated 
in any attempt to bring about a 
settlement and towards that end may 
take up the Saudi proposals or some¬ 
thing akin to them. This situation, 
it is necessary to add, would perhaps 
have arisen even if Sadat had been 
alive The difference is that the Egy- 
ptian opposition has been embolden¬ 
ed by Sadat’s assassinations Thus 
in his very first public speech Mu¬ 
barak was at pains to reassure Egyp¬ 
tians that he was a "practising Mus- 
lism” 


I sun Arkipov, Co-Chairman of the 
indo-Soviet Joint Economic Council. 
Though no official statement has been 
issued about the deliberations, there 
have been reports which suggest that 
the Soviet Union might invest in or, 
lather, offer economic co-operation to, 
pnvate Indian industry and trade in 
Mich fields as leather industry, synthe¬ 
tics and chemicals, and textiles. There 
is also a suggestion of possible Indo- 
Soviet joint ventures in third countries. 

Thus kind of economic co-operation, 
i nvixaged m the piesent discussions 
between leaders of Indian private 
industry and Soviet officials, does mark 
a departure from the kind of economic 
co-operation with countries like India 
envisaged by the Soviet Union itself 
not so long ago. In an important report 
to the 25th Congress of the CPSU five 
sears ago on ’’The Basic Orientations 
of the Economic Development ol the 
USSR for 1976-79”, Soviet Prime 
Minister Kosygin had snelt out the 
shape of Soviet economic relations with 
three distinct groups of countries: 
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‘fraternal socialist countries', ‘industri¬ 
alised capitalist countries' and ‘deve¬ 
loping countries’. Soviet economic 
relations with the industrialised 
capitalist countries', under the 1 then 
existing situation of detente, envisaged 
the continuation of the "practice of 
signing large-scale agreements on co¬ 
operation in the building of industrial 
projects in our country [i e, the USSR] 
and on the participation of Soviet 
organisations in the building of indus¬ 
trial entejprises in Western countries”. 
With the ‘developing countries’, Soviet 
trade and economic relations were to 
take the fomi of "a stable and mutually 
advantageous division of labour”. 
Under this atrangeinent, what was 
envisaged was Soviet aid m these 
'developing countries’ in such sectors, 
and with such buy -back arrangements, 
as would enable the Soviet Union to 
satisfy the increasing demand foi con¬ 
sumer goods within the Soviet Union 
without m anvway nilcctmg its own 
investment in basic and heavy indus- 
tue, 

The cmusagid collaboration with 
captains of Indian industry, if it evci 
■s icaliM'd would put this country 
slightly above the level of the ‘deve¬ 
loping ('(inntiles’ m that what is intend¬ 
ed is not meiels Soviet investment in 
Indian pm ite mdustiy (like leather 
goods in textiles) but also Soviet invest¬ 
ment, along with investment by Indian 
■ .ipiljlists, m thud countries 

These developments — if one ma> 
at all desmbe them as such — are 
P 1 1 haps as ninrh an indication of the 
gmwing stiength and confidence of 
Indian private industry as well as 
its .sc.iieh for newer markets as oi the 
Soviet Union s own assessment of 
options available to it in the Indian 

market While India in tin- Soviet 

vew has not censed to be u 'developing 
country’ and so meiitiug the land of 
co-operation envisaged in Kosygin’s 
icport, it appears as if Indo-Sovict eco¬ 
nomic co-operation is to acquire a more 
sophisticated dimension, just as in the 
ease of Soviet economic relations with 
the 'industrialised capitalist countries’, 
what is being proposed (and with lead¬ 
ers of Indian private capital) is some¬ 
thing akin to ’’co-operation in the 
building of industrial projects”, not so 
much m the Soviet Union or in India 
but in -thiid countries. 


Fisheries 
Partial Approach 

EXPORTS of marine products fiom 
India suffered a setback both in 
terms of quantity ami value in I9R0 
81 While the quantum of exports 
declined to 7*5,59L tonnes in 198(1- 
81 from the picvioux year’s 86,401 
tonnes, earnings dropped to Rs 235 
croie fiom Rs 249 crore. In tact, 
but for the rise in unit value leulisa- 
tton (fiom Rs 28 80 pci kg in 1979- 
80 to Rs ’3107 pei kg in 1980-81). 
the situation would have been worse. 

Wanv factots. both international 
and domestic, have contributed to 
this setback Although Indian marine 
products are exported to nearly 50 
countries, our dependence, tin the 
Japanese diid US markets is veiv 
heavy. These two maikets alone 
account for as much as 80 per cent 
of our total annual marine products 
expoi ts 

This heavy reliance has placed our 
expoi tore in a weak baigaining posi¬ 
tions and enabled Japan and the US 
to dictate teirns Last yeai. due to 
the weakening of the Japanese yen, 
the demand for high pi iced sea food 
items had fallen in tint counriv 
Japanese importcis, taking advantage 
of oui dependence on them, in their 
bid to combar the low demand, 
knmed a cartel so that lndiin espal¬ 
iers wete foiced to ofle, then goods 
at a lower price In addition, lanan 
aho cut the numbei of Indian sea 
food exporters from around 7(i0 in 
1979 to around 50 last vent With 
the black-listing of Indian thump 
exports on health giounils bv the 
).-Jj\ m Octobci l l >7‘). the situation 
has not been helpful in the US mar¬ 
kets neither. Mthough the ban was 
lifted m June 1980. icvivial of ex¬ 
ports to the US was not visible for 
Unite some time as US lmporleis con¬ 
tinued to be vox selective. 

The piedonun.ince ot one single 
.tern of .sea lood — shinnies — in 
our exports was vet another reason 
foi the lackluiti r expot t peilonnance 
last year. Shrimp landings all along 
the Indian coasts w-eie vei v p >or last 
year and this iftected the quantity 
available foi export Althoirm India 
exports around '0 maiine products, 
frozen shrimps continued to be the 
most important of these. In 1980. 
shrimps accounted for 61 per cent 
of total marine products exports in 


quantity. In teims of value, the share of 
lio/en sluimps was 84 per cent. Their 
large shaie m exports has led to a scram¬ 
ble for shrimp bv the industry, 
which in turn has resulted in over¬ 
exploitation of oui shrimp resources. 

Diversification of products and 
export outlets is the key to larger 
marine expmls But this pirxumes 
higher marine fish output, which has 
been more or less stagnant at around 
1 4 mn tonnes in the past few years. 

It is true that the government has, 
in the recent past, introduced various 
measures such as revival of chattering 
ol fort ign fishing vessels, resump¬ 
tion oi SI7FC loan facility for pur¬ 
chase of trawlers, etc, in order to 
augment our deep-sea fishing fleet and 
raise the fish catch But these, measures 
may not yield the desired results 

Accoiding to the guidelines for 
chartering foreign vessels, priority for 
consideration of charter applications 
yvdl ho given to public sector under¬ 
takings-. co-operatives of fishermen and 
small and medium entiepreneurs in 
that mdei Large houses will also 
be pcimitted, but they will get the 
last prior mv. The laige houses will 
also not be entitled to SPFC loan 
facilities for impoil of rrawlers. Al¬ 
though these proy isions give an im- 
piesston that the government wants to 
keep large houses at bay, the stipula¬ 
tions tor chartering a yessel make 
chartenng practically impossible for 
all except the huge houses. These 
include, among others, a minimum 
paid-up cap'tul of Rs 5 lakh of the 
Indian company, puuluction of a bank 
guarantee worth Rs 2 lakh tor every 
vessel chartered, and requirement of 
pint base of the picsoihcd number of 
ycssels by the Indian company within 
a stipulated period 

Even lai sc houses vv ill not be in¬ 
terested in chartering vessels now. 
This is because, with the rising price 
of diesel, which accounts for around 
60 pei cent of the operational cost 
of hshing vessels, fishing is becoming 
umcniuneratiVe and risky. At the 
same time, by vntue oi another gov¬ 
ernment dec ision, which allows large 
houses and multinational corporations 
to hue processing plants for three 
years not onlv to process their own 
catch but also othcis’ catch, they can 
boost 'heir exports without under¬ 
taking the highly capital intensive and 
nxkv lLshing operation. 

Not surprisingly, some of the large 
houses, who had acquired deep-sea 
trawlers, are in the process of pulling 





out of deep-sea fishing operations and 
beginning to function mainly as ex- 
poit houses for marine products pro¬ 
cured from local sources. 

Sqcmtngl) the government’s accent 
is on deep-sea fishing and it apparently 
believes that increased numbci of 
deep-sea trawlers will automatically 
raise fish production The authorities, 
however, are missing the point that 
without acquiring adequate knowledge 


THE Karnataka High Court has admit¬ 
ted a petition for revision of the 
judgement pronounced by the District 
Sessions Court, Ratchur, Karnataka, in 
the case of the rape of Rameeza Bee 
filed by three women's oiganisations. i e, 
Indian Federation of Women Lawyers, 
Stree Shakti Sangatana and Vimochana. 
This appeal for revision must be seen 
as a significant step foiward for the 
women’s movement in India for 
although the petition has been filed by 
these three organisations, it has since 
been supported bv several women's 
groups all over the country We are 
enclosing a copy of a local newspaper 
report. 

Rameeza Bee symbolises the fate of 
hundreds of women who are the vic¬ 
tims of rape, where the sexual histoiy 
of a woman is used as evidence to 
discredit her and hei statements, where 
m the absence of external injuries it is 
a foregone conclusion that the woman 
consented, and where more often than 
not the medical reports are fabricated 
to negate the occurrence of rape. 

It is in this context that the case ol 
Rameeza Bee assumes great significance. 
The judgement delivered at Raichui 
clearly reveals the inadequacies of the 
existing Bill on Rape to allot d pro¬ 
tection to the victims, with the grave 
warning that if it is not fought against 
now, the law will continue to subsume 
the rights of women while protecting 
the interests of the accused. 

Advocate P G Gaun of the Indian 
Federation of Women Lawvers and 
other advocates are the counsel for 
the petitioners. 

Your solidarity and financial sup¬ 
port in this endeavour is keenly soli¬ 
cited as we have to call upon all avail¬ 
able resources to meet the challenging 
situation ahead. All assistance may 


about our deep-sea wateis, an increase 
in the numbet of vessels would only 
mean additional pressure on the 
coastal waters, which are fast reach¬ 
ing the point of diminishing returns 
die to over-fishing. It is common 
knowledge that deep-sea vessels pre¬ 
sently engaged in fishing seldom 
opeiatc in deep waters, mainly due to 
lack of knowledge about the marine 
potential and other relevant aspects. 


please be sent to Vimochana, P O Box 
4603, Bangalore “560 0 46 
Vimochana, Don n a 

Bangalore, October 3. 


Terrorising Workers in Agra 

THOUSANDS ol workers In Agra are 
employed m the leather, engineering, 
pelha marble model-making, foundiy 
and eaipet industries These workers 
suilci extreme exploitation and are 
tei roused In the managements. The 
lu'tei hum beat wankers and suppress 
their organisations through strong-ann 
tatties m tollii.siun with the police. 
The mana genu xit-police combination 
lias been effective till now in suppress¬ 
ing the wiukiis" movement. 

Recently, a trade union activist, Lai 
Chandra Mimu a watchman in the Taj 
Tanneiy for the last five years, has 
been false') implicated in four daooity 
and one kidnapping eases Misra, who 
is the secretary of the 4gra Engineer¬ 
ing Kanmgaai Union and an executive 
member of the Chamra Kiamgaar 
Union, hail committed the crime of 
mganiMog the workeis of Agra. This 
angered employers of the Nunihai In¬ 
dustrial Area as well as the manage¬ 
ment of the Tai Tannery. 

Under the leadership of Misra, work¬ 
eis of the Taj Tannery had starred 
oiganising themselves The manage¬ 
ment of Taj Tannery was trying to in¬ 
crease the workload of the workers by 
neaily four times, without the work¬ 
ers’ agreement. This was resented by 
the workeis It was in this situation 
that the alleged kidnapping of the 
tannorv-ownci took place on August 6 
(though hr returned safely within 24 
horns ol the incident) The management 
of the tannery immediately took ad¬ 
vantage of this and in collusion with 
the police started thieatening the work¬ 
ers. Some workeis of the tannery were 
called to the police station and later 
released Lai Chandra Misra was bt- 


i rated on August 12 night when he 
was doing his duty as a watchman. 
He was not shown any warrant, etc. 
Although Misra’s same does not figure 
in tiie FIR -and nothing incriminating 
has been found on him. he was sent to 
judicial custody on August 14 end was 
(alselv implieated fit four dacoity and 
one kidnapping case. 

We condemn these attempts to sup¬ 
press the trade union movement by 
implicating trade union activists in 
false oases and demand that the cases 
against Misra (he has since been releas¬ 
ed on bail) be withdrawn forthwith and 
the guilty individuals responsible for 
implicating him be punished. 

P S Kushwaha 
People's Union for Civil 

Liberties and Democratic Rights, 
Agra, 

September 14. 


CISF Personnel Defence 
Committee 


SINCE 1971, the jawans of the Central 
Industrial Security Force (CISF) all 
over the country have been struggling 
for their right to form association and 
for better service conditions The right 
to form association is a fundamental 
right guaranteed in the Constitution 
and has been accepted by various state 
governments in respect of police and 
laflmon's associations. 

Successive governments at the Centre, 
instead of acceding to the just demands 
of the jawans, have been following a 
policy of repression. Units of the Army, 
Eastern Frontier Rifles and the Bihar 
Military Police have been used to 
attack their peaceful movements at 
Bokaro, Durgapur and Ranchi respec¬ 
tively More than 500 jawans have been 
dismissed from service and about 200 
jawans are facing prosecution on char¬ 
ges of conspiracy, sedition, murder and 
noting. The families of the jawans are 
also facing starvation. 

The CISF Personnel Defence Com¬ 
mittee has been formed to provide 
legal and other assistance to the de¬ 
mocratic struggle of the CISF jawans 
with V M Tarktinde, President People’s 
Union for Civil liberties as President 
and Vijay Tendulkar, President, Com¬ 
mittee for the Protection of Democratic 
Rights, Bombay, as Vice-President. The 
Committee appeals to all democratic 
and freedom-loving people to come 
forward with all possible help. All 
assistance and crmmunications should 
he addressed to Ashok Kumar Panda, 
Advocate, Supreme Court, 60, National 
Park, Lajpat Nagar IV, New Delhi. 
New Delhi, Asm Kumar Panda 
September 25. - , , , 
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Variation (Per Cent) 


Iain Numbers of Wholesale Prices 

(1970-71-100) 


All Commodities 
Primary Articles 
Food Articles 
Non-Food Articles 
Fuel, Power, Light and LaMcao'j 
Manufactured Products 


Cost of Living Index 


Pot Industrial Workers 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

Pot Agricultural Labourers 



Latest 

Over 

Over 

Weights 

Week 
(19 9 81) 
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Month 
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Year 

1000 

284 2 

—1 7 

7.6 
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268 2 

— 1 9 

14 6 
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85 
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— 
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In 

In 

Id 

In 

81 
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5 
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Variation (Par Csat) 


Over 

In 

In 

in 

In 

March 

81 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 
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6 4 

II 4 

8 5 

2.2 

7 6 

(i 8 

11.8 
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4 8 
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Money and Banking 


Hoaey Supply (M t) 

Net Bank Credit to Government 
Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 
Ne* Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 
Sector 

D ipoaits of Scheduled Commercial Baaki 


ladex Numbcis of Indnafrial 
Production 
(1970-100) 

Ganeral Index 
Basic Industries** 

Capital Goods Industries** 
Intermediate Goods Industries** 
Consumer Goods Industrial** 
Durable Goods** 
Noa-Durable Goods** 

Foreign Trade 


'moots 

Balaam or Tna, 

Employment Exchange Statistics 


Number of applicant* on live registers 
(as at end or period) 

Number of registratious 

Number of vacancies notified 

Neiuher of placements 


VenatioafAs '(ore per oifi< i* nrack-us 
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In 

lo 

in 

In 
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Mar 77. 
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79 80 
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81 





Rs crore 

58,580 
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9.176 

3 266 
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6,919 
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5.626 



(0.6) 

(18 6) 

(5.9) (18 0) 
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Rs crore 
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73 
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( 
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(-4 3) 
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Thousand 

41 

113 

117 

478 

468 

4:.o 

456 

(40) 



(-3 41 

HO 7j 

’2 1 

(2 6) 

( ) 

(11 8 

(3.8) 


• For current year upto latest month for which data are available and tor corresponding period of last year, 
i Variation in current year upto latest month for which 'data are available over correspond mg period ol last yeat 
11 As derived by Reserve Bank of India. 

*' Provisional data. ... , . . 

VoSes i (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates; e g, superscript* indicates that the Igure is tor January 
and *o on (2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over pt«*V'o« nerioo 
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Diversifying with Belter Profits 7 

Hansavivek 


ZENITH SJIA.L FIRES AND INDUS¬ 
TRIES is fuithei diveisifving its acti- 
v it it’s ll lias secured an industrial 
licence tin ■nanidactiur of wilting and 
printing papei up to 19,800 tonnes pci 
annum. Hit* plant is hong located at 
Banali. a ‘backwaid’ aiea m lloshiaipnr 
district of Punjab Plant and niachineis 
has 'heen miixnted ana civil \vmk is m 
full swing A 'lettei of intuit' loi munn- 
factuie of poitland cement upto !5 
lakh tonnes per annum has also been 
received In the company besides, a 
lettei of lcgistiatum from DGTD has 
been obtaini d for nninulaehm of beta 
naphthol with an annual capacity of 
1.000 tonnes Muicovei. tin- directors 
have deenli d to in< lease investment m 
equity capital of P T South Pacific Vis¬ 
cose. Indonesia, from 7 pel cent to 17 
per cent of that eompam'.s total eqmlv 
capital of US S 115 J.ikh amoim, ie: 


to I S $10 55 lakh. Applications ioi 
oli aimin' approval Irom government 
dep.utmint- have heen already made. 
\s tin vahie of the eompanv'.s assets 
evieidid ffs JO time, piovt.sioris of 
MKTI 1 Ait beianie appheahle with 

■ tbit Inmi Januaiy 1, 1081 Accoid- 

■ nulv the eomiianv has heen legistered 
iindci the Act The le.search eentie has 
dinlopid a piotntvpe eleetio-cliemical 
machining equipment based on the 
pi ample ol eleetiolytic dissolution ol 
steel 'I lieu is ahsolutely no heating of 
the iliac lime mateiial The unit is thus 
emeu ntly suited fm machining hard- 
i ned tool sleeK and futlinr complex 
piolih s in a single opeieluiii The 
tuntie has also devi loped a portable 
(lieiniial kit l>a soiling oat mixed 
si eh ol difleieut guides A steel mark¬ 
ing unit loi identification of rolled steel 
podmts lias also been developed The 


company ha> tinned out good working 
results foi 1980-81, with gross profit 
rising fiom picvious vest’s Rs 2.40 
croie to Rs 3.25 more, following sales 
of Rs 52.04 ciore aguinst Ha 39.56 crore. 
These fiRines rellect vvidenuig of mar¬ 
gins Net profit was Rs 1,77 ctore 
(Rs 1 44 crore). Dividend has been 
stepped up from 17 5 pet cent to 20 
per cent, and is covered 2.80 times 
against 2.02 times pievioe-sly. The direc¬ 
tor have approved of increase of mini¬ 
mum rate* of interest on rights deben¬ 
tures horn 11 pel cent to 12 per cent 
with eflect horn Mav 1, 1981, follow¬ 
ing inciea.se in the ceding on deben¬ 
ture intiKs! rates up to 13 5 per cent 
announced b\ the Central government. 
Thp incentive clause linking debenture 
Juiciest with equity dividend late will 
remain um hanged The pipes manu- 
foctuimg division cm del achieve higher 
produi turn than in the piiv.oiLs year, 
in spite of the i educed supplies of HR 
coils/skelji liotn indigenous steel plant. 
This was possible bv unpmting stpel 
agamsl expen t ouleis Total FOB value 
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in lakli) 
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8 
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cf pipes expelled was Rs 10,55 crore. 
The company continued to be the largest 
exporter of steel pipe*. Production and 
Miles ill rolls and shears division conti¬ 
nued to improve with the quality of 
pioducts finding increased acceptance 
in woild markets. The steel-making and 
Mci! rolling units also fared better, 
•jin' chemicals division reached 70 pei 
i cut of capacity utilisation level m the 
v, iv iiist yeai of operation. 

T \TA-HOBlN-FRASER ( TRF ) lias 
suffered a sharp setback in its perform¬ 
ance during 1980-81 with gioss profit 
more than halved Irom Rs 106 lakh 
m IK 44 lakh in spite of a near- 
21 per cent increase in sales from 
Rs 15.98 crore to Rs 19.11 crore. Net 
profit is a meie Rs 11 lakh, against 
the previous year's Rs 41 lakh. Divi¬ 
dend, slashed bv 6 points to 10 per 
cent, is barely covered by earnings 
against 1.95 times previously. The 
sCncic deterioration of margins is attri¬ 
buted to two icasons. Firstly, a few 
i on 11 acts secured by the company at 
"extiemelv competitive prices with 
little oi no piofit margin", with a view 
in penetrating new mat Lets and to intro¬ 
duce neve pioducts and systems, came 
,nto reckoning for accounts during the 
last two \ears Prudent piovistons 
made to firm up puces on firm prtce 
contiael* just could not match the 
unpiLcedcnted inctcasc tn the cost of 
inputs. Secondly, demand on working 
eap.tal requuements continued to be 
heavv and tecouise to additional short¬ 
term fiouowings became a necessity. 
Inordinate delays in payments of old 
outstandings bv certain clients, parti- 
culailv v.motis government agencies, 
continued to add to the burden, result¬ 
ing in increased financing charges at 
the prevailing high interest rates. The 
dnectors, however, are confident that 
the company will be able to achieve 
better tesults in the coming years. 
Thetr optimism is based on the fact 
that latgcr provisions have been made 
by the Centre for setting up super 
thermal power stations, steel and 
cement plants, and for mining and 
core sectoi industries in the out- 
hv of the Sixth Plan The value 
i'I ordcis on hand, as at the end 
of the vear, was a comfortable Rs 34.06 
crony including a single otdei for Rs 
13.27 ciore received from UPSEB. 
Recently, the company has secured an 
order for technical consultancy services 
for renovation of the electrical part of 
rhe coal-handhng system at the Badar- 
ptir tfittvmal power plant and it has also 


received a similar request from a state 
electricity board for its power plant 
Moieover, the recent orders secured 
have provisions for escalation. 

SIIHIRAM FIBRES is exploring possi¬ 
bilities of entering new fields of 
activity. It has set up a full-fledged 
project planning and corporate planning 
department to achieve growth m a 
planned and systematic mannet by 
identifying new opportunities and eva¬ 
luating them with regard to the long¬ 
term objective. Meanwhile, an applica¬ 
tion has been submitted for increasing 
the capacity of nylon tyte cord, ftom 
3,000 tonnes to 5,000 tonnes pet 
annum. The company is also planning 
to expand into areas allied to synthetic- 
fibres. An application has also been 
submitted under the MRTP Act foi 
approval of one lakh DWT shipping 
capacity. In association with the 
Bombay-based Star Industrial and Tex¬ 
tile Enteiprises, the company has torru- 
ed a new company under the name 
and style ‘Shriram Star Services’ BoLh 
partners will invest, Rs 3 lakh, each, in 
the new company which will undei- 
take general and technical management 
and render technical and consultancy- 
services to textile mills and synthetic- 
fibre industries in India and abioad 
During the 15 months ended June 
1981, production at the company’s 
plant had been held up due to a 
lockout for ovei five months Although 
the lockout was lifted in early August 
1980, normal working could be resum¬ 
ed only in September. Even so. the 
company has turned in good working 
results, with a rise in sales fiont 

Rs 21.12 crore ot the previous 12 
months to Rs 24 17 crore in the latest 
15-month period followed by a gross 
profit of Rs 6.86 croie against Rs 5 02 
crore. These figures icflect sizeable 
widening ol margins. Net profit is 
Rs 4.19 crore (Rs 3 78 crore). Dividend 
is stepped up from 15 per cent to 22.5 
pei cent and is covered 400 times 
against 4.36 times previously. ICICI 
has sanctioned the company a loan, in 
various foreign currencies, vi/, DM 
14,98.374 and BFRs 46,08,160 (about 
Rs 73 5 lakh), to meet part of the cost 
of import of equipment to increase tyre 
fabric cony ei sion capacity. Indian Bank 
has also sanctioned rupee term loan of 
Rs 42 lakh to meet a part of the east 
of the project. 

DHRANGADHRA CHEMICAL WORKS 
has planned diversification of its acti¬ 
vities and is seeking industrial licences 


lor manufacture of calcium carbide, 
papci, and stainless steel sheets. The 
management expects that a licence for 
calcium carbide will be received short¬ 
ly Elloils aie ur.der way to get licences 
for other piojects Meanwhile, capacity 
ol the caustic soda plant is being ex¬ 
panded, by increasing the cell load 
fiom 60 KA to 72 KA and installing 
othei equijjment. The expansion is ex¬ 
pected to be completed bv July 1982. 
Wnh completion of expansion of soda 
ash plant, production of soda ash has 
gone up by 22 per cent. Rehabilitation, 
modernisation and erection of steam 
tuibo altc-rnatoi, rotary filter, and recy¬ 
cling of soda ash, will be undertaken 
in the cunent yeai. The bromine plant 
has been commissioned. The company 
has pioduccd encouraging working re¬ 
sults lor 1980-81, with increase in 
sales from Rs 23.82 ciore to Rs 31.09 
cioie, followed by a gross profit of 
Rs 3 32 cioie as against the previous 
year’s Rs 1.74 croie -- reflecting im¬ 
pressive impiovcment in margins. Net 
piolil is Us 11-3 lakh (Rs 69 lakh). 
Dividend has been stepped up by three 
points to 15 per cent and is covered 
3 06 tunes by earnings, as against 2.25 
times pieviously Despile powei cuts 
throughout rhe yeai, production of 
taustic soda was nominally higher than 
in the previous yeai Output of other 
pioducts of the unit was slightly less. 
Pioduction of soda ash incieased sub¬ 
stantially fiom 49,743 tonnes to 61.001 
tonnes, despite closure of the plant for 
overhauling of tuibme reduction of 
sodium bicarbonate had to be curtailed 
due to slack market conditions Out¬ 
put of pther products was more or 
less mainiained Movement of lime¬ 
stone, salt and other taw materials by 
rail was difficult on account ol inade¬ 
quate availability of wagons. Road 
tianspnrt had to be used at exorbitant 
cost The per-tonne consumption of 
raw matenals was lower on account of 
better efficiencies Cost of production 
however, went up due to increase in 
prices of inputs, power, packing, etc. 
The company covered 118 acres of salt 
land with polythene film fining and. as 
a result, production went up from 
38,700 tonnes to 57,500 tonnes. Addi¬ 
tional 50 acres of land are being lined 
and this act cage will be put into use 
during the current manufacturing 
season. The plant of the subsidiary’, 
plastic resins and chemicals, conti- 
niKs to teinuiii dosed I Jhraiigadhra 
has pul forward certain proposals to 
the government and institutions to 
revue its activities 
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GUJARAT—I 


Communal Riots in 

Asghar / 

COMMl'NAl VIOLRNCK was an 
integral feature of political stnfo be- 
ft'tc partition. the causes oi which 
are quite well known However, it 
was hoped that the partition would 
put an end to communal violence and 
many envisaged partition as one of 
the solutions to this pioblem But 
communal violence continues and 
communal riots have become more 
frequent, especially since the early 
sixties. 

The phenomenon needs to be 
seriously analysed What are the 
causes of communal violence m the 
post-partition period’ Do the issues 
that gave use to communal violence 
Before 1947 continue lo be equally 
valid in today’s conditions or, m 
place of ui in addition to these 
issues some more issues too contri¬ 
bute to cm rent communal violence? 

In order to find an answer to these 
questions it is neccssaiy to study 
different riot situations and the fac¬ 
tors associated therewith. The empi¬ 
rical data so collected will have to 
be fitted into a bioad theoretical 
framework to arrive at appropriate 
conclusions. It was with this view 
that we decided to undertake a de¬ 
tailed investigation of communal vio¬ 
lence at Godhia wheie, m the last 
several months, several lives have 
been lost and properties worth many 
lakhs of rupees have been destroyed. 


Godhia is the headquarter of 
Panch Mahal district, Gujarat. Its 

population is around 86,000 of which 
^ 8,000. according to the superinten¬ 
dent of police. are Muslims, J9.000 

Hindus and 19,000 ‘others'. How¬ 

ever. according to the Muslim lea¬ 
ders, Muslim population is not less 
than 3 5,000. a claim supported by 
the President of the Godhra Munici¬ 
pality Out of this claimed total 

Muslim popuht on of 35.000, around 
20,000 ai r Ghanchis who are diffe¬ 
rent from other Muslims like Syeds 
and Bohras (about 5,000 and 10.000 
of theml. The Bohras are socially 
and cult' rally much more advanced 
than the rest of the Muslims It 
would £e wrong to think that the 


Godhra: A Report 

i Engineer 

Muslims are a homogenous group in 
Godhra: like the Hindus, they too 
are divided into separate groups 
with distinct identities. 

The Ghanchi Muslims are generally 
rvuir and eitremeiy backward. Though 
their populalion in Godhra is 20,000, 
theic are only three advocates among 
th(*n (and not a single doctor) where- 
.is among ihe Bohra population of 
10.000, lhere aie live advocates, ten 
male doctors and five lady doctors. 
Ghanchi Muslims are foi the most 
part agriculturists or own and ope¬ 
rate lome.s Some 500 lorries con¬ 
stituting 90 per cent of the fleet in 
the town are owned or operated by 
the Ghanchi Muslims. 

Because of then backwardness and 
lack of education, the Ghanchi Mus¬ 
lims arc conseivalue and generally 
have large families The middle and 
upper class Hindus resent this and 
feel that the Muslims are multiplying 
faster. However, the Bohras who 
are also Muslims have the small fami¬ 
lies, the reason being that they are 
more prosperous. 

As the conflici is mainly between 
Smdhis and Ghanchi Muslims, we 
would like to throw some light on 
the Smdhi community in Godhra. 
The Sindh i population of Godhra, 
according to the Smdhi leader Kisho- 
rilal Bhayani, a councillor and a 
journalist, is around 8,000. Thev 
migrated from the ruTal environs of 
Karachi at the time of partition and 
settled down in Godhra in 1948 
They belong to the Bhaihand section 
who are petty traders and, as com¬ 
pared to the Amils (who are gene¬ 
rally well educated and professionals), 
are less educated, backward and 
conservative Thus, socially and 
culturally, there is some similarity 
between Ghanchi Muslims and Godh¬ 
ra Smdhis. Like the Ghanchi Muslims, 
the Sindhis too have comparatively 
large families. 

As indicated above, the Smdhis 
are mainly petty traders in Godhra, 
having wooden cabins or stall boards 
in the vicinity of the railway station, 
the bus stand and similar other 


areas. Many of them carry on hawk¬ 
ing in handcarts. Setting up of cabins 
or placement of carts for hawldng 
often leads to quarrels between the 
Sindhts and Ghanchis. The current 
phase of communal violence which 
started on October 29, 1980, began 
with a quarrel between two banana 
vendors over setting up of their carts 
near the railway station. Subsequent¬ 
ly, it led to widespread arson, stab¬ 
bing and burning of a Sindhi family 
of five alive. Before going into de¬ 
tails of these and subsequent inci¬ 
dents of communal violence, it would 
be useful to trace briefly the history 
ol communal violence in Godhra 
since a maior conflagration there in 
1948. 

As noted above, the Smdhis came 
to Godhia in 1947-48 when the at¬ 
mosphere was surcharged with com¬ 
munal feelings on both the sides. The 
advent of Smdhis who narrated their 
tales of woes further aggravated the 
situation. The Ghanchi Muslims 
weio, 1>v and laige, supporters of the 
Muslim League and were also known 
to be quite militant and aggressive. 

The communalists among the Hindus 
led In Vamun Ran Mukadam took 
advantage of such a situation to in- 
nte feelings against the Ghanchis. 

The result was a large scale commu¬ 
nal riot in which, according to 

Mohammad Badanga, Y H Bhatuk 

and other Ghanchi leaders, more than 
8.500 propet ties belonging to the 
Muslims were burnt down m Godhra 
town. This riot is still fresh in fhe 
memory of the people of Godhra, 
\hhough the Smdhis do not seem to 
have played anv direct role m the 
1948 riot, they did occupy the houses 
belonging to the Ghanchis many of 
whom fled to Pakistan. Since 1948 
there have been four major riots of 
which the one in 1965 was quite 
serious. 

According to a prominent Cong- 
icssfl) leader of Godhra, the initia¬ 
tive for 1965 not was taken by Sin¬ 
dhis and around 60 houses belonging 
to the Muslims in Chirhyawar and 
other areas were burnt down. Also, 
four Ghanchi Muslims were killed, 
two in police filing and two in stab¬ 
bing incidents. Later, these properties 
were bought by the Sindhis in a dis¬ 
tress sale Housing has been a problem 
for the Sindhis and has in fact been 
one of the major causes of riot ng. The 
Hindus of Godhra are reluctant to give 
accommodation to Sindhi* who are noth¬ 


ing 
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vegetarians and also because they are 
considered to have a low social sta¬ 
tus. There is, on the other hand, 
no such gap between the Ghanchis 
and the Sindhis. Indeed, in the last 
ten years, Sindhis and Muslims in 
Godhra have come together to cap¬ 
ture co-operative banks and other 
similar organisations. In the Muni¬ 
cipality also the Sindhis and Mus¬ 
lims have united to capture various 
offices. The Sindhis supported the 
Congress (I) candidate Abdur Rah¬ 
man Khalpa. 

There are many 1 casons for this 
collaboration. There is no direct 
business rivalry between Ghanchis 
and Sindhis who follow different 
avocations. Sindhis have made gains 
specially in the field of kirana (grain 
merchandise; business over which 
the Hindus had a monopoly so far 
Thus it suited them to come closer 
to the Ghanchi Muslims who usually 
bought from the Sindhi shops as the 
lattci sold cheap to compere with 
other kirana merchants. Also, Sin¬ 
dhis in most of the localities are 
next-door neighbour to the, Ghanchis 
Sindhis have also entered into money- 
lending business and most of the 
Ghanchi Muslims borrow money 
fiom them. This collaboration, more 
than anything else, ensured commu¬ 
nal peace in Godhia for almost a 
decade. 

But in a dynamic situation there 
are always lieu aieas of tension It 
is piobable that the Hindu business¬ 
men may' ‘have subtly encouraged 
divisions between the Muslims and 
Sindhis so as to weaken or damage 
financial and political collaboration 
between them Some Godhra citizens 
with an ave to grind did tell us that 
some dominant Hindu castes want 
Sindhis to fight against Muslims. It 
is a fact that during the cuircnt bout 
of communal violence some Hindus 
of Godhra took the initiatne to form 
the Godhra Hind i Mahajan which 
submitted mermv.i'’da to the Prime 
Minister. Chief Mmistei of Gujarat 
and the Governor of Guiarnt holding 
the Ghanchi Muslims solely responsi¬ 
ble for the riots in Godhra ever since 
1947. 


The first major incident in the cur¬ 
rent phase of rioting took place on 
October 29, 1980 Two hawkers, one 
Sindhi and the other Ghanchi, quar¬ 
relled on positioning of their hand¬ 
carts in the Zahupara' locality, Soon 


crowds started collecting and in no 
time the incidents of arson took 
place even in distant localities. Ac¬ 
cording to the Sindhi leaders, imme¬ 
diately after the quarrel near Zahur- 
para, a large crowd of the Glunchi 
Muslims with lethal weapons gather¬ 
ed near Single Falia and set fire to 
the Sindhi shops and houses. The 
Muslims, on the other hand, claim 
that a large number of Sindhis 
gathered in strength carrying deadly 
weapons, kerosene sprinkled cloth 
halls, etc, aiul set fire to Muslim pio- 
perties in Chttthiwad area As a reta¬ 
liatory measure, maintain the Muslim 
leaders, the Ghanchi Muslims set fire 
to the puperties belonging to Sindhis 
in Single Falu in which a family of 
live Sindhis was burnt dlive. Moham¬ 
mad Badanga, Chairman, Muslim 
Relief Committee, felt very sorrv 
about the unfortunate incident; ac¬ 
cording to him the ai..onists asked 
the members of the family to conic 
out before setting foe to the property' 
but they refused as they had valu¬ 
able ornaments Sind latge amount of 
cash. The family was carrying on 
monevlending business. In the after¬ 
noon a large crowd of Sindhis led by 
one Lacchu (who. it was alleged, is a 
notorious goonda owning illicit liquor 
and gambling dens) came fiom out¬ 
side and set fire to the propci ties 
belonging to the Ghanchi Muslims in 
that locality. It was also alleged that 
the houses were set to fire during 
cutleyy hours and in the piesenee of 
a police inspectot Howexer, police 
officials denied the allegation. Alto¬ 
gether 230 properties xvcie burnt on 
that day, lift belonging to the Mus¬ 
lims and 114 belonging to the Sindhis 

The Hindus allege that the Muslim 
ctowd tried to set iue to Mahapia- 
bhu Mandn which is in the centre of 
the road The Muslims deny this 
charge. An inspection on site also 
indicates that the chatge cannot be 
sustained One of the leading Hindu 
doctors told us that no attempt 
xvas made by the Muslim crowd to 
set fire to the Mahaprabhu temple 
However, they did tty to set lire to 
the Jainwadt where the Jain commu¬ 
nity holds communal dinners. It was 
slightly damaged. The Muslim lea¬ 
ders denied this charge also. They 
alleged that a Muslim box. aged 17, 
who was standing near the corner of 
his house some 100 yards away, was 
shot dead by a police constable. Wc 
met the elder brother of the deceas¬ 
ed who corroborated this version. 
Later on the Hindus honoured the 


constable who shot the Muslim boy 
<.nd presented him with a purse of Rs 
1 . 000 . 

We were also told by Rashid, an 
advocate and one of the Ghanchi 
Muslim leaders, that on October 30, 
mob of about a thousand persons at¬ 
tacked the Badshahlviwa mosque in 
honL oi police cliowkie No 5 during 
the curfew houis and extensively 
damaged its fiont portion. Later we 
visited the mosque and found its 
fiont portion damaged. Similarly the 
Chamanpurj mosque was also attack¬ 
ed and damaged at a number of pla¬ 
ces However, wc could not visit this 
mosque to inspect the extent of da¬ 
mage Similarly in Baharpura area, 
Yakub Bhatuk, a young advocate and 
a Ghanchi Muslim leader told us. ibout 
R(l houses belonging to poot non-Ghaii- 
xhi Muslims were looted and burnt 
by Sindhis on October 29. Also ln 
Bharpur.r, the Iqbal Union School was 
attacked and it-* five rooms demolish¬ 
ed bx a Sindhi mob on October 30 
duimg curfew hours. More iccently, 
on September 10. 1981, there was an 
attempt to demolish the remaining 
two rooms. The building, our inqui¬ 
ries showed, belongs to a Sindhi who 
seems to have taken advantage of 
this opportunity to demolish the 
rooms to foice the school society to 
vacate the building. 

1 he next round of communal vio¬ 
lence in Godhra stalled on Match 29, 
1981 The immediate provocation was 
rcluiiMine of the cabins in the vici- 
nitv ot railway station which were 
bm ni during the disturbances of 
October last year The Sindhis col¬ 
lected monev from thou community 
and decided to conveit the cabins, 
ongin.ilh of tunbei, into pucca 
shops. The pci mission to construct 
pucta shops was granted not to in¬ 
dividual owners but to the Sindhi 
P.inchayat This seems to have been 
resented b\ the Ghanchi Muslims es¬ 
pecially because a Bohra Muslim hav¬ 
ing a shop on the coiner of the road 
which was also burnt along with 
other cabins last year was no' allow¬ 
ed to constiucl lus shop on the plea 
that the load was to bo widened cm 
the junction The Ghanchi Muslims 
argued that just 11 days before last 
year’s riots, the planning committee 
of Municipality had recommended 
that the whole road he widened, 
however, this plan w r as diopped after 
the riots and the Sindhi Panchayat 
was allowed ro construct pucca shops 
along footpaths on either side of the 
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road and only the Bohra Muslim was 
not allowed to do so on the plea that 
the junction was to be widened 

The president of the Godhra muni¬ 
cipality m untamed that Nuitiddin, 

the Bolua shopkeepei was a tenant 
and that the pioperty belonged to a 
Parsi who had notified ihe Munici¬ 
pality not to allow Nuruddm to con 
struct the shop. The Municipal 

records bear this out. Bu: othci 
sources maint tin that in such cases 
the Municipality allows the tenant to 
repair or construct the piopertv on 
certain conditions (cm i utim? mdi’iu- 
nity bond, etr) Even though Nitiitd 
dm was prepaied to lease 15 feet 
along the cornel for widening of the 
road junction, he was not j»erni'*ti , d 
to construct his shop. 

There is set another complicating 
factor. The land on which this shop 
srands belongs to a temple liust (the 
pujan ot the temple claims that it 
belongs to him and not to the tmst) 
and has been leased to the Parsi 
gentleman for 99 years The trustees 
of the temple star'.',! an agnation 
that they Ire allowed to const!net a 
temple theie as the lea-e would ^ vii 
be over 1 he Soi this ilepi.indcu 
that j Gmdwaia foi tha Sikhs be 
constructed time as mans Sikh loin 
drivers pass that wav eweii dav (theie 
are verv few Sikh families in Godhia 
town itself). 1 here scents to be no 
justification foi establishing a temple 
at a place whetc none has existed 
for the last 1(K> vears 

On being refused vwitten jieuiiissioii 
to Fcconstinet the shop. Nuiuddtn and 
two other Ghanehi Muslims went to 
court and piavod lot an mjiinetioTi ie s- 
ti tuning the authonties ft mil allowing 
the Sindhis to eonstmet pueca shops 
Though the in ittei went ujiio the 
Supreme Omul, the injunctions < mild 
not lie olitanu d \ccoaling to Kishon- 

lal Bitty am agieements vveie amved at 
on three dilh ren' oeea ions among ad 
the pm lies to the dispute (Maine ipalitv 
Smdhis Chain in Muslims acid otheis) 
hut the Ghanehi Muslims did no! with¬ 
draw the emut casts — one of Ihe 
conditions ot the agree mint — and tb" 
problem could riot he solved Jlowevei 
according to Mohammad Radanga, ttu. 
was not the whole truth. Muslims vveie 
prepared to withdraw thi court case '■ 
but the Sindhis did not sign the join* 
petition to the state goveminm 1 reijnesi- 
ing it to withdiaw the rases again/, 
the Ghiuichi Muslims involved m hom¬ 
ing oJ| five Sindhis a, ng’eod to hv the'm 
earlier. 


The dispute aLvo involves a bit of 
mimic pal politics. Of the 35 council¬ 
lors in the Griclhra municipality, 22 are 
Hindus and 13 Muslims (12 Ghanehi 
Muslims + 1 Bohra) Earlier, ns noted 
above the Sindhis and Ghanehi Muslims 
had tome together to elect a president 
o! their choice However, this time there 
was jiolansation on communal lines All 
ihe 22 Hindu members met separately 
befoie the election and decided upon a 
paiticiilai candidate without taking the 
Muslim members into confidence The 
Muslim members resented this and sub- 
arjueiitlv walked out of the joint meet¬ 
ing. 

The next ph.Lse of communal violence 
-'lilted on M.oeh 29, 1981 a dav when 
i mumeip.il by-election was taking 
place As pointed out caiher. Muslims 
tailed to get constitution of the pucca 
.hups along the station mad stopped. 
The Sindhis decided to start the work 
ot construction on March 29, a day 
v lien an election was scheduled in a 
l.'cdommantlv Ghanehi Muslim locality. 
The Ghnnchis who had collected in 
l.n ge mnnbeis foi voting came to know 
that slmtteis vveie being fixed to the 
sliojis Thcv mshed towards the shops 
and staited shouting slogans Mam 
comic illois and Sindhis had gatheied 
tbeu Sensing dangci they began to 
uni awav lint some Sindlii voungsteis 
ale alleged to have thrown stones at 
the Muslims, Tins enraged the advanc¬ 
in'' ami slogan-shouting crowd and P 
began to loot the shops of Sindhis in 
the station uica Soon there were at¬ 
tacks and eountei attacks and tlv 
authorities had to impose curfew 
tiom time to time On June 18 
theie was a cjuariel near the civil hospi¬ 
tal it suiting in mol) violence This was 
billowed on [one 29 hv a <|iijiic] het- 
■\«'«11 a Ghanehi Muslim Ixiv and a 
Hindu ovei the dam-milk ipieuc m a 
Hindu localitv Curfew had to be 
im|>osed which remained in force for 
tl'ice d.ivs i.mtinuoiislv without anv 
I teak 

On lull 29 a slicing imnoui spread 
that the Smdhis were planning to tak" 
levenge hv killing Muslims and thereby 
fcic.iig the juithoi'fies to clamp curfew 
.ii Id On August 1. at about 10 30 
a m m seve-ial Hindu and Sindhi areas 
at'acks wcie made oil Muslims in which 
two Ghanehi hoys died and sis Muslims 
w'eie mjuied The Muslims retaliated 
in August 2 hv attacking a lorry on 
the highwav, one died on the spot and 
.uiothei pci win succumbed to his injuries 
on reaching home Needless to say, 
cm few had to he imjxised again 
Again on August 21, a Friday, there 


were rumours that Sindhis would attack 
the Muslim houses when Muslim males 
would be at namaz. To stave off the 
danger the Ghanclns collected m large 
nwnlv-rs near Net-lam Hotel (belonging 
to a Sindhi). The Sindhis too tame 
in strength The police rushed to the* 
spot and asked the crowd to disperse 
Both the sides wanted the other side 
to disperse first Police lesortcd to 
lathi chaige As the Ghaut hi Muslims 
were refusing to disperse they became 
the main victims of lathi charge 

According to the Fcsh Imam, Jama 
M.tsjid of Godhia, inspector Bliogal 
oidered lus men to entei the mosque 
and lieut up those who vveie praying 
inside on that dav The police entered 
with the boots on and even deseeiated 
the- holv Koian The- Pesh Imam main¬ 
tained that the police also enleied the 
Gun a mosque and beat uji the people 
niside Two davs later, on August 23. 
the police again enteied anothei 
mosque and took 25 poisons juaving 
into custody along with tile Tin.un Ifeie 
>t mav he inentiesied that the idle ol 
inspector Bliogal was eontiove i oal The 
Hindus lionised him as a (lean and 
honest officer while the Muslims vvi'ie 
tjui'e luttei about linn W't < mild not 
meet him as he was aheatlv hansfeued 
when we went to Godina liispi-ctor 
Bliogal also seems to have ouleierl SRI’ 
uien to entei houses and heat up in¬ 
nocent Rohm ladies The SRP was 
also accused ot having lnoken open 
cupboards and stolen ornaments and 
e.thei valuable's fiom these houses. 

There was a let mi in communal 
violence when we visaed Godhia oct 
Septemhei 17 and 18 and a settlement 
had been winked out The people had 
put uji with the stiain ol neai cmitnni- 
ous fighting and cm few lor mo’t than 
eight months at a stietch Roth the 
sides had suffered anil would have con¬ 
tinued to stiffci ii thei did not work 
haul to maintain pence. At the same 
time, it is the icspon.sibility of the; 
government, specially of the police, to 
quash rumours (a peisistenl featuie of 
communal violence m Godhra) and 
take people into confidenc o Both 
the communities had complaints about 
the idle of the police though the police 
too is often subjected to presstiies bv 
the mteiested politicians. Unless the 
jroliticians themselves evolve a stnrt 
code of conduct in this re'spect nothing 
nmeh can be achieved. The constalm- 
Jaiy (and pven some officers) aic not 
free frem communal prejudices. They 
need to be thoroughly tiuined and 
secularised which is not an easy task to 
accomplish. 
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GUJARAT—D 

Unequal Battle in Valia Taluka 

Mathew KalatMl 


FOR some 15 villages in Valia and 
fliagudia taluk as of Broach district in 
Gujarat, the last four months were a 
veritable nightmare. Companies ol police 
and SRP were let loose on listed adi¬ 
vasi villages with licence to murder, 
heat, toiture, iape, molest, loot and 
terrorise the adivasis, not sparing even 
women, children and old men. The 
Chambal dacoits are a pack of angels 
<f mercy compared to the guardians 
ot law who descended upon the adivasi 
villages. 

Narsibhai Vasava, a greatly popular 
liaclei of the adivasis was shot down 
m cold blood by the guardians of law 
on \piil 6 His Clinic was that he had 
uiganiscd a public satvagraha by way 
of going to the lorest with a group of 
adivasis to fell hoes required for the 
consti ucl ion of the adivasis' huts and 
houses, lie belonged to a group of adi¬ 
vasis who assnt that tlic iorest has 
been their habitat from time unniemo- 
n.il and that they have inalienable 
i,gilts to 1(11 trees for construction of 
their dwellings They were confirmed 
m tins belief when they saw that some 
unauthorised peisons made an occupa¬ 
tion of illegal poaching on finest wealth 
,md earned awav truck loads of precious 
” ood with impunity The adivasis believe 
lb.it the poachers pass on sizeable 
chunks of the illegal gums to political 
d.ulas and some officials 

F Nuisibhai Vasava and Ins group 
the peaceful and nonviolent satyagraha 
was a lepetition of the Dandi march 
and they meant to nsseit their right to 
live They did not believe at the time 
that the government that swore bv adi¬ 
vasis could fire on unarmed, peaceful 
satyagrahis with intent to kill. Th" 
gnaidians of law descended upon the 
demonstrators as they wcie fell mg the 
tieev Since the satyagrahis were poor 
and backward adivasis, no teat gas shells 
were burst in warning and no lathi 
charge was attempted to disperse the 
group. The butcheis meant business. 
They wanted to kill only the leader. 
Narsibhai had to give his life to assert 
hts right to live and to demonstrate 
peacefully. The deprived guardians of 
law did not even care to transport the 
wounded victim to a hospital. Narsi¬ 
bhai was left to bleed. His companions 
carted him to a hospital where he suc¬ 
cumbed tq the grave 'bullet' Injuries. 


Swarms of SRI’ burst into select adi- 
vusi villages Chottubhai Amarshmgh 
Vasava a much lespected and well-to-do 
adivavi leader, and currently the deputy 
president ot jhagadia taluka pachayat 
was one ot the many sufferers of police 
atrocities and excesses. His house was 
raided by the police on August 23 at 
about midnight. He was out of station. 
His wife, children, sisters and two 
biothers woke up with a shock when 
they heaid the police screaming foul 
language at them. Armed to the teeth, 
the police had surrounded the house 
and were pounding violently on the 
(loots to gam entrance Guns were 
levelled against the females. Some of 
the raiders went on a looting spree. 
Chottubhai and bus brothers had three 
oil engines and one electric engine to 
irrigate their 60 acres of land. The 
engines, some spare parts, many agri¬ 
cultural implements, some construction 
materials meant for the construction of 
the second stoicv of his house, the 
maize ciop lie had hinvested, the lemon 
crop, cereals meant for domestic con¬ 
sumption of 10 members of the family 
and mutinous other belongings of the 
family were carried away by the raiders. 
Some of these articles were later on 
listed as stolen pioperty at the police 
station, but many articles just vanished 
on the wav The legal ptocediues for 
police lauls and confiscation of property 
■serin to have been neglected. The 
police also showed criminal forms of 
creativity The menibeis of Chottubhai’s 
household narrate how the police pulled 
down Ins faim house The loss caused 
tn Chottfibhai and his two brothris be¬ 
cause of the removal of the installed 
pumps and consequent damage to crops 
in sixty acies of land may amount to 
a lakh of rupees or more 

Chottubhai’s luother, Babubhai, was 
subjected to an experiment m human 
enduiance. The police may have been 
testing how much beating a human 
being can take. They threw him mto a 
rivulet and fell upon him with such 
vengeance that the poor man just man¬ 
aged to suivive the otdeal The police 
had to ask the judicial magistrate for 
a prolonged police custody of their 
prisoner, presumably to get him hack 
In presentable condition 

Chottubhai himself smrendered to 
the police on September 6 as the police 


had registered case against him. He 
was paraded through the streets of 
Netiang with hands tied. When he 
asked lor some water to drink, it was 
given to him m a chamber pot Delibe¬ 
rate humiliation of prisoners in this 
manner is not very unusual. 

If the manner of tieating well-to-do 
leaders of the adivasis was so barbar¬ 
ous one may well imagine the lot of 
the poor adivasis who had to suffer at 
the hands of the police. Old cases and 
offences in which the culprits could not 
be traced at all wcie conveniently put 
cm the heads ot the people the police 
wanted to implicate m criminal charges. 
According to news papci reports 
(1‘iatup, September 10) in Pftlior village 
alone, a hundred adivasi males out of 
a total ol alnmt 400 were implicated 
m criminal charges As a result of po¬ 
lice violence, the menfolk in over 15 
villages fled leaving behind the women 
and children The police personnel 
wne the only males and they had a 
field (lav to satisfy their lust. Two cases 
ol rape and three eases of molestation 
weie registered after the DIG of police 
had heard the statements of the women 
concerned Unwed women did not re¬ 
port tlrir ordeal For fear that no one 
would many them if the matter be¬ 
came known 

Apparently, the police who camped 
in the villages thought they were en¬ 
titled to free hospitality Newspaper 
reports and oral accounts confirm that 
they helped themselves to what little 
savings nr pioceeds the adivasis had by 
wav ot wages or sale* of domestic ani¬ 
mals Lane Hi nils who wished to repress 
the adivasis wcie extremely happy with 
the police and some were so pleased 
that they supplied liquor to then bene¬ 
factors, even though prohibition laws 
are in foice lit Gujarat 

The t vents in Valia are a mere re¬ 
petition of liisloiv Adivasis all over 
the country arc usually found in forest 
ureas As soon as the illiterate and 
ignorant adivasis clear the forest land 
and develop the land tor cultivation, 
and as soon ,is they help build the rnfia- 
stiucturc for a decent livelihood, 
they are either extet minuted oi driven 
away- to remoter areas Tile adivasis in 
Valia aiea were (tie sole eultivatois of 
land some 50 veais ago Today, haidly 
10 per cent of the land is cultivated by 
adivasis Many of them weie duped out 
of then lands bv those who label them 
as anti-social elements Various ingeni¬ 
ous ways of depriving adivasis of their 
lands were devised by those who coveted 
adivasi land. An instance has been mcn- 
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turned of fingerprints of an adivasi be¬ 
ing taken on some documents imme¬ 
diately alter his death. Adivasi tenants 
ol absentee landlords were made to put 
thump liiipicssions stating that they 
sseie only casual lahoureis with the 
result that they were deprived of their 
tenancy lights The bulk of adivasi 
cultivutnis have been foiced out of 
their lands by largely foul means m the 
last five decades Adivasis being mostly 
rlliterate and pool had no lawyers, no 
police oflict is, no journalists, no judge.,, 
mi high olliuals fiom their community 
while their oppiessms had all these 
The cruv ol the matter, simply stated, 
is the lolluwmg. adivasis who foim 
ovei 70 per cent ol the total popula¬ 
tion of Valia taluka aie alieady be¬ 
coming supcifiiious. Thrii only lelevance 
to the lubng tlavs is that they form an 
unending source of cheap and depressed 
wages foi the landowners who misap¬ 
propriated adivasi land. 

The minimum wage foi agucultuHil 
lahouieis in Gujaiat, according to law, 
is Rs 5.50 The landowueis get away 
with payments amounting to less than 
four liipees and some trniCs even just 
half the pieseuhed minimum wage. The 
adivasis have been organising stiikes to 
demand implementation of the minimum 
wage act Understandably, the luling 
class is grejlly angeied hy this and wish 
to teach the adivasis an unforgettable 
lesson thiimgh violent repression. While 
the adivasis themselves do not even 
have hows and airows, the main land- 
loids m one single village m Valia area 
are reported to possess ovei 20 licensed 
and iinliecused guns Ilowevi l, they weie 
unwilling to take an active part m the 
lejiiessinu when the entile state niaclii- 
nery was at then command The adivasis 
pull tm weight with the admimstiative 
machmeiv, whereas their opjxinents have 
only to make a phone call to get the 
police to pounce on defenceless adivasis 

The class of opines,sms was recently 
angeied h\ the adivasis who nigunised 
llutusclvcs and wiested control of fotu 
taluka panehayats out of five m Rajpipla 
sub-division in Bioaeli district This 
had an alaimmg elfec! on the local 
dadus who are used to icpiessing adi- 
vasis lw implicating them in false cases 
and by using violence and thieats Tlie 
main wc.ijron in tbeii itiinoiiiy was a 
list of sonic 20 tbefts and robberies 
which were alleged to have taken place 
m the last harvesting season IE these 
offences had taken place have they been 
registered at all? Wcie they properly 
investigatedP Why were not the cul¬ 
prits brought to book immediately'’ 
Why elk the landed gentry think adi- 
vasis are the culprits? In the course of 
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50 years it was the landed gentry who 
hod depuved the adivasis of 90 per 
cent of the adivasi land. Why were 
some uf these ciooks not suspected? It 


stands to reason that the habitual crooks 
of the gentry turned on some of their 
fellows as the adivasis are already im¬ 
poverished. 


COTTON 


Price of Social Obligation 


Aouita 

Tills Cotton Coipoiation ol India has 
outdone all its pievious lecouls and 
pioihiccd a loss ol lls 12,65 enne foi 
the 1979-80 cotton year. In producing 
glowing losses eveiy year, CCI is in 
distinguished public sector company. 
But whni a trailing body lets itself go 
on the skids like this we. need a more 
pieeise understanding about what ‘the 
puce ol social obligation’ really is. 

The summary ol working results re¬ 
leased by tlie chairman and managing 
dit ec tor, N S Kulkurm, at the begin- 
mg ol September, and incidentally a 
year late, shows that the losses are 
double that of the previous yeai und 
follow a loss-making trend started in 
1977. Tlie trend would suggest, in the 
absence of any indications that the CCI 
or New Dellhi have some remedies to 
offer, that we should be able to evpect 
even laigci losses lor the cotton year 
just ended Rut oddly enough it might 
be possible foi CCI to show if not a 
small profit at least only maiginal los- 
sis for 1980-81 Tins is not the result 
of unv fundaiuent.il change in its wink¬ 
ing methods and the sue of its opera¬ 
tions has grown 

lu fact, the reasons foi losses in 

1979- 80 given out hy Kulkanu occur 
again in 1980-81 and in exaieibated 
hum These aie, clueilv high commer¬ 
cial lates ol interest (19 4 in 1979-80 
and 205 in 1980-81), the necessity of 
busing cvlia-long staples even though 
niaikct offtake was low, high carrying 
costs which m addition to interest 
iates include charges tor godowms and 
insurance to cover pmchases of 11,12 
lakh hales in 1979-80 and 11.91 lakh 
hales m 1980-81 and cairyover stocks 
of 5 and 6 lakh hales, respectively, 
having to tiadc m unregulated markets, 
to compete with the private, trade 
which usually gets to the villages Best 

Wliv it should he possible to show 
slighth healthier tiailing results in 

1980- 81 is simply because of the vio¬ 
lent juice fluctuations that took place 
m Novemhcr/Dcceniher 1980 follow¬ 
ing faitner.s’ agitations m Maharashtra 
for higher prices. After the Maha¬ 
rashtra Federation's offer of higher pur- 
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chase puces to fanners, juices jumped 
up all over the country hy 30 pei cent 
and more hum the beginning of Nov- 
embei The siv oi more lakh hales that 
CCI then held automatically increased 
in value and the gams here can be set 
off against some of the ‘noimaT losses 
from tin n veai’s hailing 

But, of course. CCI will not always 
be blessed by a combination of Sharnd 
|oshi and A R Antulay to bail them 
out of then troubles. (Nor aie we likely 
to go back to the days ol shoitlalls in 
cotton piodmtion that made CQ's 
cjily yeais inodestlv profitable) And 
a public body whose eliaitci is the 
stabilisation of cotton prices can scui- 
cely admit that it makes piofits only 
it tlieii aie violent pi ice fine tuationsI 
(.'Cl can cut some of its administra¬ 
tive slack and impiove overall efficiency 
as it is always being eshorted in the 
piess to do, recoup some of its losses 
hy subsidiary opciations in cotton-seed, 
improve its waichousing, etc \t best 
these efforts wil] turn tlie losses, not 
bring it out ol the red. The substantial 
losses occur because of the natuiC and 
size of its opcijtious today and because 
it is huntiimmg in a liiuiket where 
then- aie no serious shortages. Its 
earivmg costs work .out annually now 
to about Rs 10 eioic and with its salary 
.mil wage lull and establishment costs 
it would need an average mark-up ol 
at least 15 per cent on the cotton it 
sells over and above transport and pro¬ 
cessing costs added to the sale price 
This CCI is tumble to achieve. There 
aie diffiucnt kinds of reasons for this 
The pnvate trade buys eaily and in 
the villages; CCI buys in the. mandls 
and competes with mills’ buyers and 
state federations (whose operations are 
financed at interest rates of 12 and 13 
per cent). CCI supposedly functions as 
a commercial organisation buying and 
selling at market prices. Its commercial 
lolc is confused with its ‘social’ role 
and the j’oh it really perfoims is that 
of lightning conductor m the iiolitico- 
economic confrontation between cotton 
growers and the textile industry. And 
foi that it must beat financial looey. 
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In effect, the growing size oF CCI's 
operations influence a tendency to high 
prices when it is buying. CCI has set 
itself procurement targets recently (pre¬ 
sumably because this is necessary for a 
stabilising agency) As a result it uses 
somewhat aggressive purchasing tactics 
in the mandis which then produces a 
price spiral which is good for the gro¬ 
wer? But the size of its operations aic 
not large enough for it to recover 
similaily high prices when it is selling, 
even m the so-called ‘slack’ season, 
because for the last few years there 
has been relative balance between sup¬ 
ply and demand of cotton in the coun¬ 
try. There have been no end-of-season 
shortages of the kind to warrant high 
selling prices to mills and so to justify 
the high carrying costs that CCI in- 
cuis. So CCI becomes in a sense a 
warehouse for the industry 

Then, as a result of vaiious political 
piessuies, CCI has to buy certain varie¬ 
ties in ceitain rnaikets (Sankar-4 is a 
ease m point) which have to be carried 
into the next year because of a lack of 
dnnand fiom mills 

The summary of results for 1970-80 
lelcased by Kulkaim shows a sales 
turnover of Rs 297 58 eroie on 14 91 
lakh bales (computed to .sales of 
Rs 139 50 tune on 6 09 l.ihh bales m 
the pievions year) The mteiest burden 
in 1978-79 was Rs 2410 ctoie and in 
1979-80 Rs 97 84 enne In the fitst of 
these two vcais CCI bought Rs 26 51 
more woith of Varalaxmi and Sankar-1 
but Rs 21 22 enne worth lemamed un¬ 
sold and had to be earned into the next 
seat In 1979-80 it again Ixuight 
Rs 20 00 cioie woith of these two 
vancties and again had to carry 
Rs 18 94 enne woith unsold. Thus m 
each of these two years CCI bought 
near on a lakh bales of these two extra- 
longs and could sell only about a fifth 
each tune On the other hand with 
Suvin which it has also carried from 
year to yeai unsold. CCI refused to buy 
at more than the support price in 1979- 
80 with the result that groweis of 
Stivm m Andhia Pradesh cut back on 
this variety and the acreage under it 
came down consider; lily. This of course 
brought CCI undei attack for failing to 
support groweis in Andhra Pradesh. On 
the othei hand CCI can be accused of 
succumbing to political piessure from 
farming sectors, m Cujaiat for instance, 
and continuing to buy Sankar-4 at high 
prices despite a lack of demand for 
this variety. It is estimated that CCI 
stands to make a loss todav of Rs 150 
pe» candy per month on the Suvin, 
Varalaxmi, MCU 5 and Sankar-4 varie¬ 
ties that it purchases. 

^Tbe *u$pc«t of state agencies is said 
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by and large to have cneourged the 
growth of high-yielding longs and extra- 
longs which used until a few years ago 
to he imported. Kulkarni and others 
are now producing evidence of a varie¬ 
tal imbalance between supply and de¬ 
mand of cotton It would seem that bv 
paying politic allv-set prices foi diffe¬ 
rent varieties, state agencies ate res¬ 
ponsible for this distortion that Kul- 
kami and the industry romplam about 
APCs price-setting, even though that 
body Lx not immune to political pres¬ 
sure, would influence crop planning 
rather hetter than the piesent pree 
competition between CCI and stat’ 
agencies. 

Kulkarni claims with some figures foi 
lint for 1978-79 and 1979-80 that the 
fluctuations hi puces of some of the 
major vaneties of cotton did not take 
place because of OCRs ‘massive’ pur¬ 
chasing opciations and that the whole¬ 
sale index for prices of raw cotton for 
1979-80 vaiietl onlv between 105 4 at 
the beginning of the season and 105 1 
at its end In other words bv handling 
alxmt 15 per cent of the yeai’s cotton 
production CCI claims to have been 
able to hold the pine line Obvious]v 
the same argument does not bold good 
lor 1980-81 when CCI went along with 
the rising price trend. In nnv case it 
is arguable whether its 0 oi 7 lakh 
bales if sold at pre-fanners’ agitation 
pi ires would have had a strong eonniei- 
effect on prices when they began to go 
up early in the season 

If CCI and the government continue 
to believe that it can and should stabi¬ 
lise prices of cotton this would mean 
increasing the proportion of the oorpo 
lation's pmchasrs of the eountiy’s cotton 
production to 25 and .90 per cent as 
the National Commission on Agiiculture 
has recommended, which target Kul¬ 
karni savs he is confident of achieving 
‘soon’. (A tiade source says that there 
is no target for purchases of cotton set 
for the current year, hut tbeie is no 
< flicial confirmation ) If—this is the 
level of operations envisaged foi CCI, 
if some of its buying will continue to 
be influenced bv political rather than 
commercial icasons, and if it is also ex¬ 
pected to cariv buffer stocks of at least 
one month’s supply for the country at 
all times, then the increase in its carry¬ 
ing costs and the size of its annual 
losses can well be imagined. (It is 
unlikely, again foi political reasons, 
even ii it controls 80 per cent of the 
ciop that CCI will be allowed to re¬ 
cover all its costs by raising the prices 
at which it sells to the mills) CCI has 
often made a case foi government 
financial assistance with its carrying 
cost? and/or to finance the buffer stocks 


it Ls expected to carry, to all of which 
so far the government has turned a 
rleaf ear 

A case eould be made for divesting 
CCT of its piesent (unattainable?) 
objectives and to redesign it as an 
agpncy for support price level inter¬ 
vention onlv In other words, instead 
of being susceptible to political and 
farm lobby pressure to offer higher and 
higbei prices to growers, a process into 
which CCI is synibioticallv locked with 
the state federations, it would buv only 
when and whole prices aie likely to 
fall below support pneo. One can 
anticipate the flak to such a proposal 
horn state federations which will then 
be left on their own to pay the high 
prices that are politically necessary for 
giowers in their states Farmers, parti¬ 
cularly the laigei Formers who have 
switched to high-vielding longs and 
evtia-longs in recent years, will suffer 
iiom the absence of CCI’s -egular 
contra-market purchases and the politi¬ 
cal voices of such farmers cannot be 
ignoierl Finallv, there will be opposi¬ 
tion to smh recasting of its role from 
CCI itself. No laige semi-government 
corpus has ever been known to aerjuie- 
st'onio ipiictK to its own death warrant. 

Some kind of reappraisal of CCI’s 
role does seem to be due and tins may 
be the best time to do it because when 
tin ]980-8J icsulls au- out they are 
going to look deceptively healthy for 
flu teusons explained already. 

Tractors India 

TRACTORS INDIA has produced en¬ 
couraging working results for the year 
ended June 1981. in spite of continued 
power shortage in West Bengal. Both 
production and sales hase been at the 
highest levels in the 37-year career of 
the company This has followed expan¬ 
sion at the Kamarhatty works and in¬ 
troduction of new models. The com¬ 
pany manufactuied and delivered seve¬ 
ral 40-tonne heavy-duty mobile and 
port tower cranes Both of these were 
‘firsts' in the history of Indian crane 
manufactuie The company’s total 
sales expanded from Rs 17.54 crore to 
Rs 21.33 crore and yielded a gross 
profit of Rs 2 78 crore against Rs 2.48 
ciore in the previous year. With all¬ 
round increase in costs, margins were 
■ educed. Net profit amounted to Rs 99 
lakh (Rs 78 lakh) and the unchanged 
dividend of 20 per cent was covered 
3 30 times, compared to 2 60 times 
previously Exports including merchant 
trading were lower at Rs 1.26 crore 
against Rs 1 39 crore, because of keen 
competition from European and the US 
sources due to depression in their own 
Countries. 
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LAW AND ORDER 

Crime and Cash 


AN unsolved murder case is no news 
in India. Whether it is the assassina¬ 
tion of Nirankan Baba in Delhi or of 
a doctor in a Bombay subuib or of a 
poor hapless woman in some wretched 
lodge in an obscure town, such cases 
abound. As was seen in the case of 
Nirankan Baba, the eminence of the 
victim does not necessarily mean that 
the investigations will be successfully 
or, one suspects, even eneigetically 
pursued. 

Most of these tragedies are soon for¬ 
gotten by the public, which may be 
just as well, because almost invariably 
very little additional information or 
progress reports can be gleaned from 
the authorities subsequently. A recent 
case in Bombay, which was not allowed 
to be easily forgotten by a few public 
organisations, brings out the woikmg 
of the investigating authorities m quite 
an interesting light. 

A middle-aged lady professor, work¬ 
ing in a college in a Bombay suburb, 
was murdered in a first class ladies 
compartment of a local train at about 
11 m the morning on Jamiari 3, 1981 
Although the tram tourney took less 
than 15 minutes, she was found stab¬ 
bed several times in that brief period. 

Eight months after the gruesome 
murdei, neithei has the culprit been 
caught nor is apparently any progress 
being made towards catching him. 
Many organisations, shocked by the 
ghastly event, spontaneously held 
meetings and demonstrations to ex¬ 
press their concern at the growing in¬ 
security on the roads and the trains in 
Bombay and to urge the authorities to 
catch the culprit expeditiously so as to 
bring some sense of reassurance to the 
public, Led by the Teachers’ Union to 
which the victim belonged, they kept 
the issue alive bv frequent demonstra¬ 
tions and meetings, culminating in a 
public dharna and a 21-liour fast bv 
the uninn leaders and others in 
August. 

The response of the investigating 
authorities, in the face of this sustained 
public pressure, has been revealing. 
Apart from the routinely optimistic 
press statements in the first few days, 
the Railway police, handling the case 
at that time, hardly seemed to have 
anything, to report as time went by. 
It turnod out that even some men. 


travelling in the adjoining compartment, 
separated by a grill, and who told the 
motorman that they were Railway 
Police in mufti, were not questioned 
and could not even be located later, 
according to press reports. In the face 
of this apparent inaction, the case was 
transferred to the State Police after 
about a month. 

Within a lew davs of the trans- 
fei oi the case to the State police, 
a man was arrested and, after 
a lew days in police custody. repoited- 
ly confessed to the crime. However, 
it came out soon thereafter that the 
confession had been extorted from him 
by the police, that there was no case 
against him. In fact, it was reported 
that the man had been actually in 
police custody on the day of the crime 
on some pettv chaige. 

It became quite difficult theieaftei 
for the representatives of the Teachers' 
Union or of other interested organisa¬ 
tions to meet either the police officials 
or the minister concerned to’ find out 
about the progress of the case. It was 
only when the normal channels of 
communication with the government 
failed that the Union and others started 
planning for a combined public de- 
monstiation. The case was finally trans¬ 


ferred to the city CID in July, six 
months after the crime and after the 
Union's plans for the public action had 
been made. Belatedly, the CID invited 
eyewitnesses and others having any 
relevant information to come forward 
and help them. 

Meanwhile, just before the joint pub¬ 
lic demonstration and the fasting by 
the Union leaders and others, the chief 
minister came out with a handsome 
gift of Rs 50,000 to the family of the 
victim from the chief minister's fund. 
To the credit of Teachers’ Union and 
others, by successfully going through 
their planned mass action, they showed 
that at least they could not be fobbed 
off by monetary gifts. 

What can be said to be the moral of 
the entire sequence of events? Evidently, 
even in the conditions now prevailing 
in the country, sustained public cam¬ 
paign has some effect, though some¬ 
times not the intended one. If it is 
suggested that the gift of Rs 50,000 to 
the bereaved family was purely out of 
goodness of heart on the part of the 
chief minister, this must suiely be a 
unique case in the criminal history of 
the city, just as this has been the only 
case in recent years which was kept 
in the public eye for over six months 
by the exertions of the Teachers’ 
Union and others. Are the two facts 
purely coincidental? 

The crime remains unsolved to this 
day The poor fellow who bad “coti- 
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fessed to the'police” has of course been 
forgotten. The general crime level is 
the city and sense of insecurity in the 
tntnd of the commuting public has un- 


IN its fourth World Development 
Report, the World Bank forecasts 
little cheer for the world's poorest 
countries during the 1980s. Going by 
the yardstick of GDP per person, Ind'a 
belongs to the poorest 36 (1 e, coun¬ 
tries with GDP per person S 370 or 
less). It matters little whether among 
these .36 it would have ranked a little- 
better if a year other than the abnormal 
year of 1979-80 had been taken as the 
base. Even with its agricultural pro¬ 
duction restored to the pre-1979-80 
peak and manufacturing showing a 
somewhat better performance in 1980, 
India would still have remained among 
the poorest 23 (i e, countries with GDP 
per person of % 260 ot less), though 
we would then have been closer to 
China and Pakistan, it that is any 
consolation. 

Being among the poorest, what sort 
of external economic situation do we 
face dunng the decade of the 1980s? 
According to the World Development 
Report, we face the 1980s, which have 
started badly for us because of the 
enormous increase in our oil bill conse¬ 
quent on the increases in oil prices 
•ffectt’il m 1979 and 1980, with no sign 
of change in either our trade or our 
aid prospects There is much to be 
improved in our domestic performance 
but without more support fiom the 
international environment, our maxi¬ 
mum efforts can at best yield only slow 
progress. Thus "the world will divide 
even mote sharply between the haves 
and have-nots”. 

According to the World Bank, “the 
1980s therefore pose the question of 
how developing countries in general can 
maintain or accentuate their growth, 
and how the poor countries in parti¬ 
cular can find ways out of an increasing 
desperate predicament". Given the 
prospect of enormous current account 
deficits, while the middle income coun¬ 
tries, which relied considerably on 
market borrowing for financing their 
deficits m the 1970s, might face various 
constraints on market borrowings m the 
1980s, the poorer countries which relied 
largely on aid or workers' remittances 


doubtedly increased in the past six 
months. The Teachers' Union also must 
have run out of steam by now, so far 
as this issue is concerned. 


might find inflow from neither of these 
two sources “growing as fast as before”, 
if their experiences of the late 1970s 
can be taken as a guide. Thus “the 
result can only be further deprivation 
in the poorest countries, several of 
which have already had declining per 
capita incomes dunng the 1970s”. 

The message of the World Bank Re¬ 
port, therefoie, is that it is through 
national adjustment policies that the 
developing countries must seek to 
reduce over time, say in five to eight 
years, their current account deficits to 
sustainable levels. "This”, to quote 
from the Report, “means that coun¬ 
tries must often reduce consumption 
below what it would otherwise have 
been, and generate enough foreign ex¬ 
change to cover the imports needed for 
growth by expanding exports, ox alter¬ 
natively reducing import requirements. 
To the extent that increased financing 
is necessary to avoid sudden contrac¬ 
tion during the adjustment period, they 
must be able to attract foreign capital” 
But it is acknowledged at the same 
time that while direct private invest¬ 
ment from abroad m the poor countries 
declined dunng the 1970s, private com¬ 
mercial bank lending was almost exclu¬ 
sively concentrated in the middle 
income developing countries. Even for 
middle income countries the scope for 
large-scale commercial bank borrowing 
may, it is feared, be much more con¬ 
strained hereafter. So the foreign 
capital option is not really available 
even assuming that some of the poorer 
countries thought of it as a temporary 
expedient. 

Thus as far as the poorer developing 
countries are concerned, going by the 
analysis offered in the World Develop¬ 
ment Report, the only way out for 
them is one of structural readjustment 
of their economics. Reviewing the 
experience of various developed coun¬ 
tries in the 1970s, the Report notes 
that for India and Pakistan with the 
share of manufactuung at over 15 per 
cent in GDP and at over 50 per cent 
in merchandise exports, the range of 
adjustment options is much wider than 


is available to other comparable power 
countries. All the same, reviewing 
India's current economic situation in 
greater detail, the Report takes the 
view that the scarcity of foreign ex¬ 
change which has now re-emerged is 
unlikely to be eased with the help only 
of aid and migrant remittances. “India 
is therefore facing a more demanding 
adjustment than before", says the 
Report. 

On what lines or in which directions 
should adjustment action proceed? 
Speak ng of Sub-Saharan Africa, the 
Report urges governments “to consider 
reforms that cover exchange rates, 
internal policy and public sector sub¬ 
sidies as a matter of priority”, even 
though “they will encounter opposition 
from powerful vested interests”. In 
the context of India, however, the 
Report speaks in somewhat muted 
tones. While maintaining its agricul¬ 
tural progicss, India should adopt “more 
outward looking trade policies" and 
“improve the infrastructural support for 
its industry”. In this context, the Re¬ 
port refers approvingly to measures 
taken to ease licensing and other 
restrictions on core sector and export¬ 
ing firms 

The Report refers approvingly to 
"the radical structural reforms" adopt¬ 
ed in Chile “on top of domestic up¬ 
heavals". These included a massive 
real devaluation and deflationary mone¬ 
tary and fiscal policies As a result, 
economic growth there had been 
achieved at the cost of high levels of 
MnHnplovment But caution is not 
altogether thrown to the winds because 
due homage is paid to the goals of 
human development and less unequal 
distribution of personal incomes by 
urging that budgetary stringency should 
be effected with the least damage to 
human development progi ammes. “Un¬ 
less these programmes are maintained, 
many more millions would live or die 
in appalling poverty " But the problem 
is that given the powei-structure, will 
this be a powei ful enough argument to 
augment anti-poverty programmes and 
axe those which benefit those in power. 

Interestingly, the World Bank’s own 
funds devoted to the financing of struc¬ 
tural adjustment programmes accounts 
for less than 50 per cent of its total 

lending This problem has been taken 
eaie bv the International Monetary 
Fund. But on adjustment programmes, 
the difference between the two is as 
between tweedledum and tweedledee. 


Adjustment Programmes for the Poor 

I S G 
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J p 

IN the death of I P Naik (JPN) on 
August 30 in Pune, the country’s 
academic world has lost a doyen of 
educational thinkers and organisers of 
the post-independence period and 
social scientists their greatest friend 
and benefactor after the inception of 
the Indian Council of Social Science 
Research, His sad demise has snapped 
another link with the pre-indepen¬ 
dence past with its tradition of self¬ 
less hard work for a cause, of intense 
consideration for the common man 
and of old-world charm, grace and 
kindliness. 

JPN hailed from a poor rural family 
and he sometimes mentioned bis early 
childhood when he herded cattle and 
had often to be a helper m agricultu¬ 
ral work. Fortunately for him and the 
Indian academic world, a benevolent 
relative of his was struck by his in¬ 
telligence and saw to it that he re¬ 
ceived school and college education. 
His was indeed a versatile mind in¬ 
terested m literature, social sciences 
and, above all, mathematics, his in¬ 
terest in mathematics perhaps explains 
his oft-used quantitative approach, 
mastery over figures and educational 
statistics in particular, and precision 
in presentation. 

Like othei sensitive college youth 
of the Civil Disobedience period JPN 
gave up his brilliant academic career 
and threw himself into the freedom 
movement, suffered a long enough 
spell of imprisonment and (like a 
good Gandhian) thereafter devoted 
himself to constructive work of pri¬ 
mary education and rural uplift in the 
villages of Dharwa district. He is one 
of the few, perhaps the only educa¬ 
tionist, who can claim that he worked 
his way up from a primary teacher to 
the educational adviser to the Central 
Ministry of Education. 

His was a long and multi-splendour- 
ed active life of which the dominant 
motif was education in all its aspects: 
rural schools in Dharwa and Kolha¬ 
pur; literacy, adult education, and 
basic education in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency after the Congress Ministry 
assumed power in 1937; history of 
education and diving into the archives 
for that purpose; founding the Indian 
Institute of Education and running it 
from 1948 to 1959 in collaboration 
with other educational stalwarts of 
the time like R V Parulekar; esta¬ 
blishing Shri Mount Vidyapecth, a 
rural institute, at Gargoti in Kolhapur 
distnct; honorary (but full-time) 
educatfonal adviser and administrator 


Walk 

in the Ministry of Education, New 
Delhi; helping m that capacity to 
found the National Council of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Training (NCERT), 
the Jawaharlal Nehru University 
(JNUi and other educational institu¬ 
tions, secretary of the Education 
Commission (1964-66) and prepara¬ 
tion of its monumental report of over 
800 pages: his tremendous (but un¬ 
fulfilled) efforts to get implemented at 
least the most salient of its recom¬ 
mendations, work on many assign¬ 
ments of the UNESCO and other in¬ 
ternational agencies as well as foreign 
educational agencies, and last but not 
the least creating the magnificent in¬ 
frastructure for the Indian Institute of 
Education in Pune, his dream-child (as 
he often described it), which he 
revived in 1977-78 and which he 
wanted so much to develop along 
sound lines during his life-time, 

Inevitably there were numerous 
educational writings on varying educa¬ 
tional themes, from a syslematic but 
conventional history of Indian educa¬ 
tion (which has proved a classic text¬ 
book) through the Educational Com¬ 
mission's weighty report “Education 
and Development” to his last 
brochures like “Non-Formal Educa¬ 
tion" and “Alternatives in Educa¬ 
tion". 

Along with his great effort in educa¬ 
tion, JPN undertook and successfully 
carried out another pioneering activity 
which all social science research 
workers in India will gratefully re¬ 
member for a long time. It was the 
preliminary work leading to the esta¬ 
blishment of the ICSSR in 1969 and 
its continuous stewardship as its 
Member-Secretary for almost a 
decade. During his tenure, it can be 
truly said, he tenderly nurtured both 
social science research and young 
social scientists, and also fostered a 
number of institutions all over India. 
He really believed m letting ‘a hundred 
flowers bloom'. It is no exaggeration 
to say that if social science research 
has now a firm foundation m India 
and has so much diversified and 
touched altogether new fields (like 
work on the status of women), this is 
m a great measure due to the empathy 
and sympathy as well as the imagina¬ 
tiveness and receptivity to new ideas 
displayed by JPN during this initial 
period. Thanks to his tireless effort, 
social science m India can be unhesi¬ 
tatingly said to have come of age. 

But JPN's world of thought and 
work was not confined to specific 


areas. His was a world of Wide 
tility where no worthwhile idee and 
work which would ultirptely benefit 
the academic effort or the common 
people was taboo. For instance, late 
in his life he revived one of the ideas 
of his youth, viz, health and medical 
services, setting up a committee of 
experts in the line which produced a 
report “Health for All: An Alternative 
Strategy”. It is well known that, like 
all reports of committees of which he 
was a member, this was principally 
his report and it is already being ac¬ 
claimed as a classic by the concerned 
people. 

Although we are too near the 
event it is perhaps not inappro¬ 
priate to offer a few remarks on his 
intellectual output, particularly about 
the evolution of his ideas in and about 
education. His educational histones 
are more narrative than analytical 
writings and he himself used to con¬ 
fide to some of his dose friends that 
although they were money-spinners 
for him he was now ashamed of the 
lack of a socio-political approach; he 
wanted to write them anew. The Edu¬ 
cation Commission Report, his magnum 
opus of 1966, although it did record 
the then situation in a faithful man¬ 
ner, so far as the future was concerned 
was a mere juxtaposition of all 'good' 
ideas without these being placed in 
our social context, they did not, 
therefore, have much operate e effec¬ 
tiveness. He himself felt after 12 years 
in 1978 that the Report was already 
out of date. 

He drew upon world educational 
thought (Iliicb, Freire, pooled thought 
of Unesco, etc) but was not able to 
integrate it with, or devise his own 
model suited to, the Indian situation. 
During the last few years, particularly 
after his closer contact with social 
science as Member-Secretary of the 
ICSSR, JPN began to change his out¬ 
look and had latterly become keenly 
aware of the lacunae in his educational 
thinking, and was trying to link his 
educational thinking with the social 
context. In the process he had become 
disillusioned and bitter about the 
architects (or tho§e who are consider¬ 
ed as the architects) of post-indepen¬ 
dence India. If he would have lived 
longer one would have perhaps found 
a different JPN in his futuie writings, 
with a more introspective and a deeper 
socio-analytical approach to education, 
rather than mere juxtaposition of social 
revolution and educational transfor¬ 
mation which he rather uncritically 
advocated in some of his recent 
writings. 
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Third World’s Third World 

Haggle for Handouts 

Elizabeth Bradshaw 
Henry Holland 


IN order to inject some new blood into 
the anaemic North-South talks, hund¬ 
reds of delegates recently poured into 
Pans to haggle about financial handouts 
to the world’s 31 most impoverished 
countries. In short, the third world’s 
third world. 

The centrepiece of this conference 
was what was superficially billed as 
"the substantial new programme of 
action for the 1980s for the least deve¬ 
loped countries". As with most inter¬ 
governmental programmes of this vin¬ 
tage (a position they share with 
traditional economic theory), these 
noble policy prescriptions sedulously 
ignore the historical realities of corpo¬ 
rate power that have generated and 

conditioned the mounting crisis of 

underdevelopment and endemic starvar 
turn 

The pedestrian programme’s three 
o',ei lapping measuics comprise external 
financial assistance; manpower training 
through technical assistance; and 
.specific trade measures such as 

preferential access to markets. 
While the financial element is 

indubitably important, such an ap¬ 
proach, predicated on these countries’ 
continued linkages to the global market, 
is grotesquely ill-adapted to face up 
to problems which emanate mainly 
from their social and political struc¬ 
tures. Moreover, such highly touted 
policies as preferential access to mar¬ 
kets presumably ignore that transnatio¬ 
nal corporations fTNCs) are the major 
winners from such policies. These gains 
are achieved by the implantation of 
corporate subsidiaries behind protec¬ 
tionist barriers and within common 
markets. 

The dimensions of underdevelopment 
in the group of 31 (population of 270 
million) can be glimpsed by certain 
significant numbers: their per capita 
GDP is each less than $100, with manu¬ 
facturing embracing less than 20 per 
cent of GDP; and their national eco¬ 
nomic growth has been slower than the 
rate of population increase. Rather 
than what is tantamount to a glori¬ 
fied dole, what is mandatory (as a first 
stage) is to grasp the goals and global 
restjh of tjtf TNCs which, on a rising 

. ’ V ' \ * 


scale, continue to dominate and distort 
their development trajectories These 
patterns of lopsided development, asso¬ 
ciated with export-oriented mono¬ 
commodity economies, are best seen 
in corporate dominance of their cotton 
and coffee sectors. These jointly account 
for around half of the 31’s global ex¬ 
port earnings. 

This imposition of cash crops (a 
continuation of the earlier colonial 
pattern), to the detriment of food 
ciops destined for basic needs, is but 
one indicator of the deliberately twis¬ 
ted growth of most of these countries. 
Such distorted priorities are the out¬ 
come of TNC strategies worked out in 
collaboration with domestic oligarchies 

Con on 

At present, 15 of the group of 31 
are cotton exporters, including 4 where 
cotton accounts for between 44-62 per 
cent of their total export earnings 

Almost all cotton from these count¬ 
ries enters global markets in its raw 
state. Fifteen mega multi-commodity 
trading companies control 85-90 per 
cent of globally traded cotton —a share 
approximated in most primary commo¬ 
dity markets. For cotton, these include 
two giant European companies, five 
Japanese General Trading Companies 
(Sogo Shoshas) and eight US public 
and private firms. 

Crucial to an understanding of com¬ 
modity markets vitally affecting the 
least developed countries is that most 
of these giants are dominant global 
marketeers in other commodities: Vol- 
kart in coffee and cocoa: Cargill and 
Biuige m grains and soyabeans, Ralli 
Bros in tropical hardwoods, grain, 
coffee, tea, rubber and metals; and the 
Sogo Shoshas in all commodities — 
manufactured and non-manufactured. 

Indeed, the Sogo Shoshas are the 
only corporate grouping to match the 
seven petroleum sisters in global reve¬ 
nues. Unequal bargaining power is 
seen in the fact that the Mitsubishi 
Sogo Shosha alone (1979 sales. 
$53 billion) has annual revenues 1.4 
times larger than the combined GDPs 
of all thirty-one. 

■Due to their self-reinforcing backward 
and forward linkages (eg, Ralli and 


Volkart in ginning, Bunge in plantations, 
spinning and weaving, and massive pene- 
tiation into warehousing by many), the 
multi-commodity traders are strategi¬ 
cally positioned vii-o-vii- national 
marketing institutions in least develop¬ 
ed countries fiom whom they buy 
cotton. Likewise, in the field of 
economic and trading intelligence, 
the large traders all possess highly 
complex networks which lend a 
staggering speed and flexibility to their 
operations unmatched by national 
marketing institutions. 

Corporate non-accountability and 
data concealment magnify the im¬ 
pact of these interlocking corporate 
capabilities. Private traders are not 
legally obligated to divulge any infor¬ 
mation on their operations, and even 
in the case of public corporations, con¬ 
solidated balance sheets are designed to 
obfuscate operations of corporate sub¬ 
sidiaries within individual countries. 

Operations of the mega traders can¬ 
not be investigated in isolation but 
rather must be seen in relation to their 
impact on price formation via their 
dominance on commodity futures mar¬ 
kets and their penetration into all 
marketing circuits Established on 
September 10, 1870, the New York 
Cotton Exchange has become one of 
the crucial determinants of world cotton 
puces * 

Along with cotton farmers, spin¬ 
ners and textile mills, the principal 
opei a tors on the Exchange are the mega 
multi-commodity traders, which deal 
simultaneously in actual cotton and 
futures contracts in massive trading 
volumes These traders continue to 
lu involved m puce destabilising 
manipulative and speculative practices 
on the cotton futures market. Of 
pivotal importance m the world cotton 
economy is that these inherently un¬ 
stable price quotations from the New 
York Cotton Fxchange are immediately 
disseminated globally, and act as the 
barmeter for cotton prices in least 
developed and, indeed all underdeve¬ 
loped countries 

Thus, the centrally planned and 
underdeveloped economies who produce 
over four-fifths of the world’s cotton 
play a marginal role in cotton price 
formation at the global level. They are 

* Foi ,in analysis of the cotton futures 
nun Let. including the mechanisms of 
manipulative piaotices, sec Frederick 
Clairmonte and John Cavanagb, “The 
Woild in Their Web: The Dynamics 
of Tiansnational Fibre and At'icd 
Textile Oligopolies", London, Zeb 
Press, 1981. 
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instead relegated to a role of accept¬ 
ing widely oscillating prices with their 
accompanying deleterious impact, parti¬ 
cularly for countries that depend on 
cotton as major source of export ear¬ 
nings and development finance. 

Likewise, these countries striving to 
expand cotton exports confront another 
corporate challenge from the chemical 
fibre industry grcatei than that laced by 
most other primary commodities. 
Cotton’s share of fibre end-use markets 
has been persistently eroded by che¬ 
mical corporations, from its dominant 
70 per cent slice in 1955 to its current 
share of under fifty per cent. Cotton 
producers’ weaknesses are perceived in 
the miniscule share they garner of the 
retail price breakdown of apparel items. 
In most countries, the cotton producer 
receives between 2-15 per cent of such 
retail breakdowns, as against over 40 
per cent by giant retailers at the other 
end of the marketing spectrum. 

Chemical fibre output falls exclusi¬ 
vely under the control of the chemical 
giants, although certain of the textile 
majors (c g, Courtaulds of the UK) are 
significant forces on the market Tradi¬ 
tionally. the chemical fibie oligopoly has 
been highly concentrated. By 1979, 
around 13 giant firms produced about 
three-fifths of the woild's chemical 
fibres, englobing 80-90 1 pefi cent of world 
trade. During the last three decades, 
all major chemical fibres swelled their 
shares of fibre end-use markets (apparel, 
domestic and industrial), despite prices 
much higher than those of cotton. The 
mechanisms deployed go far beyond the 
economic formulation of ‘inter-fibre 
competition’, including research and 
development, blending techniques; 
advertising and marketing technology; 
transfer pi icing; inter-corporate patent 
swaps; and increasingly massive state 
interventionist measures in the service 
of Big Capital. 

With research and development out¬ 
lays each topping half a billion dollars 
yearly for certain of the chemical giants, 
they have rapidly innovated new fibre 
lines to equal and surpass the inherent 
qualities of natural fibres. These include 
blending techniques to enhance texture, 
colour, dyeabihty, tensile strength and 
durability in fibre mixes which invari¬ 
ably slash cotton's share in the finished 
fabric. 

Global chemical fibre advertising 
breakdowns are concealed, although 
estimates suggest that they climb as high 
as on# to two per cent of total sales 
outstripping $10 billion annually for 


several of the chemical majors. 

The peoples of the group of 31 (as 
with all underdeveloped countries) 
will be faced not only with the exist¬ 
ence of coiporate power per se, but 
also with the increasingly reinforced 
linkages of state and corporate power. 
State aid to the large transnationals 
has become a device for enhancing 
concentration within the chemical oli¬ 
gopoly. This drive is discernible with¬ 
in all major centres of the industry, 
seen in Japan’s Ministry of Interna¬ 
tional Trade and Industry (MITI), 
which engineered the recent whittling 
down of Japan's major fibre giants 
from eight to four. 

This push to concentration in che¬ 
mical fibres, propelled by stale aid, 
dwarfs the piddling financial outlays 
that the group of 31 have allocated 
to their cotton producers. It should 
also be emphasised that such patterns 
of concentration in chemical fibres 
and the entire gamut of industry will 
widen the already ominous gap in 
bargaining power between the least 
developed countries and the mega- 
corporations. One corollary of such 
concentration is the enhancement of 
oligopolistic pricing power for corpora¬ 
tions exporting manufactured goods 
into the least developed countries. 

The almost insurmountable obsta¬ 
cles the 31 face in entering the global 
market with processed cotton arc- 
evidenced in the textile, apparel and 
textile machinery sectors. The textile 
industry represents the crucible where 
the world’s fibres aie transformed 
through processing. It is one industry 
in the global economy which is a 
common denominator of all countries, 
though attaining its technological acme 
In a handful of developed countries. 
At present, textile processing is made 
up of a loose oligopoly, with approxi¬ 
mately 35-40 large textile corporations 
t xerting a paramount force on world 
markets. 

In general these are horizontally 
integrated firms, although vertical 
mtegiation and conglomeration, as in 
Courtaulds, Agache Willot, Burlington 
and Japanese members of the textile 
oligopoly, will gather momentum in 
the eighties. This oligopoly continues 
to be one of the major propellants 
behind the gigantic shift in textile 
output and exports from developed to 
a leading group of underdeveloped 
countries, 

. Although formally autonomous, 
these textile TNCs largely dominate 
global textiles through a complex 
interlocking marketing network with 


their power base mainly in five coun¬ 
tries the UK, the US, France, the 
FRG and Japan. Corporations from 
these five countries alone account for 
94 per cent of the top 100 finis' turn¬ 
over. 

Global textile exports scaled $ 60 
billion by 1980, approximately 3 per 
cent of world trade. As one of the 
leading industries in the changing 
international division of labour, it is 
the major battleground within and 
between underdeveloped and develop¬ 
ed countries. With growing areas of 
the global market already staked out 
by the oligopoly a scramble for 
markets amongst all underdeveloped 
countries has intensified, with South 
Korea, Hong Kong and Taiwan having 
over 39 per cent of underdeveloped 
country textile exports between them 
by the late 1970s. 

Practically, the only new avenue 
open to smailei underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries to break into global textile and 
apparel markets is the setting up of 
low-wage, labour-intensive apparel 
plants through |oint ventures with 
TNCs in ‘free trade zones' Even if 
this was deemed a satisfactory policy 
alternative, it is dubious whether any 
of the least developed countries could 
offer sufficient incentives to attract 
transnational enterprises. 

The chain of corporate power effec¬ 
ting the least developed countries does 
grind to a halt at the apparel sectoi, 
but further extends to textile machi¬ 
nery. At present, a mere seven deve¬ 
loped countries control four-fifths of 
textile machinery exports. More pre¬ 
cisely, 25-30 highly product-differentiat¬ 
ed engineci mg and conglomerate fums 
produce the bulk of this machinery 
and are the crucial actors on the 
globa! market. The permanent revolu¬ 
tionising of technology by these cor¬ 
porations, aided by strides in micro¬ 
processor applications and robotisation, 
is swiftly transforming textile and 
apparel sectors from relatively labour- 
intensive to capital-intensive indu- 
stnes. 

Costs well beyond the means of 
least developed countries are seen in 
the new $ 500,000 Gerer cutter, one 
of the latest tn computerised apparel 
design equipment. All such innovations 
dramatically escalate the costs of the 
group of 31 independently breaking 
into global textile and apparel markets. 

None of the group of 31 produce 
textile machinery and few can finance 
purchases of the most recent models 
— both factors which heighten the 
polarity between these countries 
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corporate power. Moreover, in the 
elaboration of industrialisation plans, 
the 31 should be cognisant of the fact 
that the rate of obsolescence of all 
imported industrial machinery is 
speeding up under the impact of this 
unrelenting advance of applied indu¬ 
strial research. 

Coffee 

Coffee is the other leading least 
developed country export. Whereas 
the coffee growing sector remains 
largely fragmented (with millions of 
small-holders and a few giant planta¬ 
tions), the tiade and piocessing sec¬ 
tors are now dominated by poweiful 
oligopolies. The picture that emerges 
in international marketing is one 
which reveals the physiognomy of Big 
Capital on the futures markets, in 
shipping, toasting, packaging, and re¬ 
tailing in the large capitalist countries. 

In the tuding sector, we perceive 
the muscle of ceitain multicommodity 
traders whose names continually sur- 
lace in other food sectors ACLI 
International, Volkart, and J Aron. 
ACLI controls about 10 per cent of 
the global coffee market and is also 
among the top five in the cocoa trade 
as well as a majoi dealer in sugar, 
rubbei, metals and chemicals. As 
opposed to small coflee producing 
countries, giant traders are stiategically 
advantaged to squeeze local producers 
due to their large volume purchases, 
warehousing capability, global shipping, 
finance and maiketmg connections. 

To this should be added their entr¬ 
enched strongholds on futures mar¬ 
kets with their concomitant ability to 
speculate and influence price move¬ 
ments. While mega traders account 
for roughly four-fifths of the global 
market, certain giant roasters purchase 
a sizeable segment of their coffee 
directly from the producing countries. 
It is precisely by such marketing 
strategies that processors such as 
General Foods, Proctor and Gamble 
and A and P have also added their 
oligopolistic leverage to the global 
coffee trade. 

What the foregoing analysis hight- 
lights is that cotton and coffee are 
but microcosms of corporate forces 
now transforming the structural 
foundations of the global economy in 
general, and all commodity markets in 
particular. This is clearly evidenced in 
almost all trade and manufacturing 
sectors. The first are characterised by 
large trading companies which market a 
Vide variety of commodities as well 


as play a determinant role in price 
formation on futures markets. The 
second are differentiated by increasing¬ 
ly conglomerate- structures that func¬ 
tion within oligopolistic frameworks 
of most corporate sectors. 

These patterns of domination can 
now legitimately be designated as the 
New International Economic Order (as 
against the mythologised inter¬ 
national economic order brandished by 
the UN General Assembly) for all 
primary and manufactured commodi¬ 
ties on the global market. These are 
the decisive power elements which 
were obliterated from the Pans con¬ 
ference agenda, as well as most other 
intergovernmental meetings. The im¬ 
plications of this TNC dominated New 
International Economic Order must be 
seriously weighed by policy makers in 


the 31. notwithstanding that many o; 
them have been sucked into the or 
of corporate capital. 

With respect to primary commodity 
exports consideration should be given 
to the exploration of alternative 
institutions and stiategies which would 
bypass or lessen dependence on multi- 
commodity traders. Design and content 
of development plans should also direct 
efforts towards processing cotton and 
other commodities primarily to satisfy 
basic needs and the demands of na¬ 
tional maikets. Such a strategy of global 
disengagement — with emancipation 
from TNC control as one of its corol¬ 
laries — could perhaps be applicable 
not only to the Group of J1 but, by 
extension, to certain stricken develop¬ 
ed market economies now caught in 
the clutches of underdevelopment 


BANGLADESH 

Presidential Poll Prospects 

Asim Mukhopadhyay 

BANGLADESH is expected to have its been grants Knowledgeable sources 


second presidential election in Novem¬ 
ber about 40 months after the first, 
held on June 3, 197H which helped 
the late Zianr Rahaman give his dlcta- 
tonal rule a democratic garb. The elec¬ 
tion lias been necessitated by Zia's 
assassination on June 30, this year. 

The ruling BNP (Bangladesh Na¬ 
tionalist Party) iounded by the late 
president has nominated Abdus Sattai, 
one of his colleagues and Vice-President 
at the time of Zia's assassination, as 
its candidate. Sattar, now Acting Pre¬ 
sident, has the support of the majority 
of the party membeis. Apart from 
Sattar, the only other serious candidate 
is retired ’General MAG Osmany of 
the National Citizens Committee, a 
newly created electoral alliance Three 
other names are also being heard Irom 
tune to time: Kainal Hossam, a member 
of the Awami League (Hasina) pre¬ 
sidium, Khondaker Mushtaq Ahmed 
of Democratic League and the Jatiya 
Leaque leader Ataur Rahaman Khan 
But their paiticipation is not yet cer¬ 
tain. 

Sattar’s position, though compara¬ 
tively better than that of his opponents, 
is not enviable. The economy of the 
country is in a bad shape. Its depen¬ 
dence on foreign assistance is still on 
the increase and total aid commitment 
until June 30, 1980 was S 9,153 million. 
Mereifully. of this $4,229 million have 


say that a fresh sum of $ 15 billion 
will he needed to keep the economy 
going for the year 1981-82. According 
to anothei source, the development 
expenditure m 1980-81 is targetted at 
Taka 27,000 million of which the aid 
inflow is Taka 17 970 million, which 
is 07 per cent of the total expenditure 
envisaged, three per cent higher than 
that m 1978 when the comitry had its 
first presidential poll The sluggish 
perfoimance in agriculture and industry 
and the gi owing adverse balance of 
trade (it now stands at Taka 28,210 
million against Taka 27,440 million in 
1979-80), together with a serious 
population spurt (estimated at 87 05 
million) has been followed by a general 
decline in real wages, rise in prices 
o' consumer articles and pauperisation 
of the masses, about four fifth of whom 
live below subsistence level. 

Gloomy though the picture is the 
BNP seems to be least aware of its 
responsibility as the party in powei. 
Cracks are already there in the mam 
lxidv and its student, youth and labour 
wings Prime Mmistei Shah Azizur 
Rahaman and lus deputy Jamaluddin 
Ahmed are being opposed by two 
senior piesidential adviseis M N Iluda 
and Sadul Azam, who aie patronised 
bv the Communication Minister Abdul 
Alim. The Jatijatabadi Chhatra Dal, 
student organisation of the party, has 
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already suffered a split due to factional 
squabbles of the central leadership 
Being a motolv of dropouts of Awami 
League, Muslim League and sunilai 
organisations tin's disintegration of 
the party was a foregone conclusion 

The widening cilsis togetlici with the 
fear oi a revengeful opposition might 
have induced the BNP to hold the poll 
but under a .state of Emergency. While 
moving a resolution in Parliament on 
July 9 proclaiming emergency foi 120 
days the Prime Munster said that the 
politics of violence was still going on 
and a "conspiracy'' had been hatched 
against the “independence and sove¬ 
reignty" of Bangladesh. Both factions of 
the Awami League, the JSD (Jatiya 
Samajtantnk Dal) and the Gonotantrik 
Andolan abstained form the business 
of Parliament. Opposition members 
vehemently opposed the resolution and 
recalled that of the last presidential 
election too had been held undei 
martial law to assure the victory of 
Ziaur Rahaman. 

There is enough justification for the 
apprehensions of the opposition leaders. 
Firstly, m spite of the assassination of 
Zia, there is no noticeable deterioration 
in the law and ordei situation, nor is 
the country facing any real danger of 
external aggression despite continuous 
propaganda against certain foreign 
powers by the government and pro- 
government sections of the Press. 
Secondly, if the government abides bv 
the piovision in the Cmstitution 
which makes .staging of election within 
180 days of the death of an incumbent 
president obligatory, then it cannot 
flout the same Constitution which does 
not permit a Vice-President to contest 
unless he resigns and hands over power 
to the Speaker of Parliament. The pro¬ 
clamation of Emergency, the haaty 
publication oi 'White Papers' on Ziaur 
Hahaman's assassination, the summary 
trrals and impending executions of the 
'assassins’ and finally the plan to hold 
a poll under Emergency have strengthen¬ 
ed suspicions about some of the front 
line leaders' possible links with the as¬ 
sassination. 

The major opposition parties >ncl jd- 
mg the Awatrn League (Hasma), JSD, 
Sramik Krishak Samajbadi Dal and 
Samyabadi Dal who share the same view 
about Emergency have however failed 
to exploit the popular sentiment against 
it. These parties, especially the Awami 
League and the JSD, have the same 
demands, withdrawal of Emergency, 
shifting of the poll date to the third 
week of November (now conceded) re¬ 


peal of the 8th amendment of the Con¬ 
stitution (that allowed Sattar to con¬ 
tent without giving up his office), re¬ 
vision of voters’ lists and open trials 
of army officers involved in Ziaur 
Rahman's assassination Yet, none of 
them could take advantage of the 
vacuum created bv the sudden depar¬ 
ture of the late president from the 
political arena. On the contrary, intra- 
party and inter-party differences have 
come to the fore The 18-Party 
Alliance called 'National Front' formed 
by Muslim League (Tofazzal), Demo- 
ciatic League (Khondakar), Jatiya 
1 eague (Ataui Rahnmnn Khan), UPP 
(Kazi Zafar Ahmed), Samvabadi Dal 
arid others has received a jolt following 
the desertion In the Nagan Sarkar 
group of Samvabadi Dal Khondakar 
who continues to be disqualified seems 
drtei mined to participate in the poll 
though a laigc section of the people 
and almost all supporters and workers 
of the Awami League believe that he 
had close links with the killers of 
Sheikh Mujibar Rahaman, and as such 
brand him a traitor. 

The JSD is constantly at clash with 
the BSD (Bangladesh Samajtantnk 
Dal), which seceded from it about 11 
months ago after espulsions and coun¬ 
ter-expulsions of a number of central 
committee members. Both parties are 
now in a belligerent mood indulging 
in attacks and counter-attacks. On 
the morning of July 25 there was a 
serious clash between the students 
wings of the two in the Dacca Univer¬ 
sity campus in which a large number 
of youths were injured and bombs, 
bottles, knives and daggers were free¬ 
ly used. 

The Awami League too, raises no 
special hope in spite of Hasina VVajed. 
Her Indian connections, however re¬ 
mote, and her performance during the 
past few weeks have not helped the 
paity. Though the strike of August 26 
called by the Awami League was total 
and was regarded as a spontaneous 
manifestation of people’s protest 
against the ruling party, its success 
was due to some extent to the in¬ 
direct support given to the strike by 
the JSD and some other opposition 
parties. Though better organised, bet¬ 
ter disciplined and under better leader¬ 
ship, the Awami League is still offi¬ 
cially undecided about putting up its 
candidate. 

What Bangladesh urgently needs is 
the restoration of a democratic sys¬ 
tem of government under a person 
whose commitment to democracy is 


unflinching, who has historical relev¬ 
ance to the nation’s struggle, who is 
sufficiently known to the masses and 
would not yield to bullying, black¬ 
mailing or narrow party interests. 
General Osmany appears to meet these 
requirements, but be has little organi¬ 
sational support The three party com¬ 
bine of JSD, Workers' Party and Sra¬ 
mik Krishak Samajbadi Dal which was 
in his favour now appears to be un¬ 
happy with him. His position is fur¬ 
ther weakened by the reluctance of 
Ins followers to accept the Awami 
League and Bangladesh Communist 
Party in the National Citizens’ Com¬ 
mittee. They fear that the alleged So¬ 
viet connection of the two parties may 
provide the BNP sufficient leverage to 
brand Osmany a Kiemlm stooge, ignor¬ 
ing the fact that joining of the two 
major political forces can immensely 
"tieugthen the hands of the General 
and also the ruling party's own strong 
American connections. 

However, there is yet another lm- 
poitant factor which may influence the 
ensuing poll. The armed forces, though 
too weak by any international stand¬ 
ards. continue to he the determining 
force in shaping the nation's destiny 
General Frslmd is supposed to have 
taken enough lessons fiom the end 
of his boss if he gnes way to temp¬ 
tations of grabbing what may seem 
invitingly lying under his feet, he 
would be igniting a hre which he will 
not be able to control. He may thorc- 
foie considei it more prudent to puli 
the stungs from behind and as such 
prefer a weak BMP to ride on than 
give handle to the Awami League 
clamouung foi revenge for the 
August 1975 killings, a slur cast on 
the mi'it ary of which he htmsel' is a 
very prominent member. 

Fven if there is no poll — for the 
opposition leaders have dared the govern¬ 
ment to conduct the poll vdthout 
fulfilling their demands, a far from 
hollow warning as the August 26 
strike shows — the BNP will not be 
the loser. With the backing of army, 
and the Emergency in force, it can 
carry on. 
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Testimony of a Working Class Woman 

Nirmala Baneiji 

Let Me Speak: Testimony of Domitila, A Woman of Bolivian Mines 

by Domitila Barnos De Chungara with Moema Viezzer; Monthly 
Review Press, New York and London, 1978; pp 235. 


THIS book has been put together from 
a series of interviews given to Moema 
Viezzer by Domitila, wife of a Bolivian 
tin miner, mother of seven children and 
secretary general of the Housewives' 
Committee, an organisation of the 
wives of the miners of Bolivia. In it 
Domitila has talked about her child¬ 
hood and married life in the mining 
towns of Pulawayo and Siglo XX and 
of her induction into the working class 
movement of Bolivia. Daughter of a 
communist miner of Pulawayo, Domitila 
lost her mother when she was ten and 
had to bring up her four younger sis¬ 
ters Her childhood consisted mainly 
of trying to finish schooling in spite of 
this great responsibility. On marriage 
she moved to Siglo XX and was drawn 
into the militant activities of the trade 
unions and the Housewives' Committee 
in this mining region. The book pro¬ 
vides a simple but vivid sketch of life 
in these mining settlements and of 
Domitila's regular twenty-hour working 
Jay looking after her family, making 
and selling meat patties to add to the 
family income and also working for the 
Committee. It is also a personal record 
of hei growing awareness of her identity 
within the working class and of the 
course of their movements as she sees 
it ove' the period since the end of the 
second world war to date. 

Domitila’s life style and the region 
where she lives are totally unfamiliar 
to most of us and against the back¬ 
ground of the politics of Bolivia, m a 
period when Che was carrying on 
guerilla warfare (and was later killed) 
in the vicinity of these mines, the 
activities of Domitila and the miners 
make exciting reading. The book’s 
appeal however is not just that of an 
arm-chair trip into disturbed but com¬ 
fortably distant lands. As a working 
class leader in a poor country whose 
vast natural resources are controlled 
by foreign capital, Domitila’s testimony 
brings out vividly the exploitation of 
the working class family under such a 
regime and the basic instability of a 
political economy of this genre. That 
she narrates the bitter struggles of 
these miners without self-pity or false 
optimism makes it a serious contribu¬ 


tion to the literature on the topic so 
far. 

As an account of the making of a 
working class leader, Domitila's story 
is rather unusual since Domitila is 
herself not a woiker, only the wife of 
a tin miner. And the Housewives’ 
Committee to which she belongs is not 
a trade union in the strict sense of the 
wotd since being a housewife in any 
kind of a household is no trade of any- 
standing. Yet Domitila can justifiably 
claim to be included in the long tradi¬ 
tion of working class leaders such as 
Thomas Hardy or John James Bezer in 
England of the 19th century who had 
lecorded through their autobiographies 
an insiders' viewpoint of workers’ 
snuggle and the development of class 
consciousness under capitalism 1 This 
is so because Domitila and her collea¬ 
gues of the Housewives Committee 
through the sheer logic of their situa¬ 
tion, have realised that the back-break¬ 
ing lot of a working class woman even 
just as a housewife is nothing but 
“unpaid woik for the boss" (p 34). To 
that extent "even if she is at home 
she is a part of the whole system of 
exploitation that her companero lives 
in" (p 36). 

From Domitila's testimony, this 
assertion sounds most convincing, 
almost self-evident; howevei till very 
recently, academics as well as politicians 
had found it convenient to concentrate 
on the exploitation of labour working 
directly un'der capitalism; the exploita¬ 
tion under othei modes of production 
coexisting with capitalism had been 
classified undei “fringe or transitory 
phenomena” and largely ignored. Aca¬ 
demic analysis of capitalist exploitation 
of the proletariat was following a long 
tiadition of spontaneous popular re¬ 
action to the issue. The conditions ol 
labour especially of female and child 
labour drawn into the ‘daik Satanic' 
mills and mines of Britain in the first 
phase of industrial revolution received 
almost immediate notice from their 
contemporaries. Right from the begin¬ 
ning the workers themselves were con¬ 
scious about their condition under the 
new production system. E P Thompson 
quotes from the address of a journey¬ 


man cotton spinner addressing strike¬ 
bound Manchester in 1818. “The 
English spinner slave has no enjoyment 
of the open atmosphere and breezes of 
heaven. Locked up in factories eight 
stones high, he has no relaxation till 
the ponderous engine stops, and then 
he goes home to get refreshed for the 
next day; no time for sweet association 
with his family, they are all alike fati¬ 
gued and exhausted. This is no over¬ 
drawn picture; it is literally true. I ask 
again, would the mechanics in the 
South ot England submit to this?” 
(Thompson, p 220). In the coal mines 
too. one of the issues at stake in the 
strike of 1831 was child labour (Thomp¬ 
son p 222). a 

By the middle of the 19th century, 
philanthropists and social observers 
like Mayhew were also taking note of 
these facts. As a result of these work¬ 
ers’ movements as well as the growing 
social awareness, mature capitalist 
countries have long regarded child 
labour as an aberration and a minimum 
wage in any occupation is set at a level 
where an adult can support a family. 
Indeed, a non-working purely house¬ 
keeping working-class wife and a 
mother became a fact in the western 
countries only in the twentieth century. 

The possession of colonies by most 
such countries no doubt helped this 
pioccss of humanising capitalism, since 
the former provided the mother coun¬ 
tries with the wherewithal for such 
transition in the form of cheap food 
and raw materials as well as abundant 
capital. Ill the process, some modem 
industries, mines and plantations were 
developed in the colonies. The workers 
there however, never won for them¬ 
selves a living wage in the above sense. 
In the plantations males, females and 
children were all expected to work for 
the family’s living. Elsewhere, the 
woiker usually left his wife and children 
back m his village to find at least a 
part of their sustenance fiom the 
family's traditional activities. The 
adult male alone came to the factory or 
the mine His wage was never sufficient 
for him to support his family in the 
industrial settlements. Nor did such 
settlements provide any amenities like 
housing, civic health or educational 
infrastructure to facilitate such a move 
on the workers' part. Throughout 
colonial rule, and even today in many 
parts of Africa women alone cultivate 
the family plot and bring up childien. 
In Asia the rural joint family remained 
the basic social system. 3 In the dries 
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and towns of the colonial countries, 
age and sex ratios were tremendously 
biased in favour of adult males. In 
Calcutta industrial region for example, 
the sex ratio fell continuously during 
the first half of the 20th century and 
stood at only 604 females to 1,000 
males in 1951. 

For the worker himself regular 
employment in a factory or a mine was 
attractive compared to his traditional 
seasonal and marginal work. But since 
the burden of maintaining his family 
largely remained as before on the dome¬ 
stic economy, there could be no accu¬ 
mulation for development in those 
activities. The surplus therein went 
into providing the industrial capitalist 
with cheap labour. 

After attaining independence, some 
of the colonies tried to change this 
hundred-year-old situation at least in 
the modern sector. But in countries like 
Bolivia where foreign capital is st 11 
successful m exerting extra-economic 
pressure through subservient political 
regimes, this state of affairs continues 
as befoic. 

There is a long tradition at least m 
India of academics writing about the 
dram imposed on the colonial economy 
by the imperial powers and about the 
conditions of woikers in plantations, 
mines and industries. Considerable 
attention was paid to the exploitation 
of the agricultural economy through 
land taxation policies and administra¬ 
tion and through commercialisation of 
agriculture. Yet very little was said 
about the part played by the rural 
economy in reproducing cheap labour 
power at its own cost for use in the 
urban activities serving the colonial 
powers. Indeed, it was only since the 
beginning of the 1970s that this issue 
has received serious notice in academic 
literature or in organised workers’ 
movements anywhere. That, nearly a 
decade before that period these 
illiterate or semiliteiate housewives of 
the remote Bolivian Andes had fully 
grasped the point and acted on it. is 
an important point in favour of the 
present trend towaids grass-root social 
studies for educating academics. 

The actions of these women did rot 
consist of just extending feminine 
sympathy to the workers or occasion¬ 
ally swelling their ranks at rallies. They 
have throughout acted as a genuine 
second line of defence for the workers' 
movements, so much so that even m 
the Latin culture of Bolivia, the males 
now regard the housewives as equal 
partners in workers' struggles and 


invite them to participate m their deli¬ 
beration. The actions of the house¬ 
wives are fairly awe-mspinng. . For 
example, Domitila and her children 
along with her colleagues had once 
barricaded themselves for several days 
in the union building to stand guard 
on some gringo hostages m demand for 
their exchange with mining leaders 
arrested by the government. On an¬ 
other occasion, after a pitched battle 
between the miners and the army. 
Domitila and another woman, despite 
their both being pregnant at that time, 
went around picking up wounded 
miners from the battlefield where even 
an ambulance was not being allowed 
in. Later, in the crackdown after the 
guerilla activities in Bolivia, she was 
severely beaten, and then locked up in 
solitary confinement where she went 
into labour and delivered a dead child. 
She was then exiled with her family 
to the tropical plains of Bolivia for a 
year and a half. She has been biow- 
beaten, blackmailed and offered bribes 
on several occasions by important 
oigamsations such as the Church, the 
FBI inspired local intelligent service, 
the Moral Rearmament Group, and so 
on. 

These bitter struggles of the Bolivian 
miners and their housewives are a 
reflection of the basic instability of the 
Bolivian situation, A country about a 
third of the size of India, rich in mine¬ 
rals such as tin, silver, gold, zinc, iron 
and oil, houses only five million mostly 
veiy poor people. The mines, though 
nationalised since 1952, are still com¬ 
pletely under the control of multi¬ 
nationals who run them in the seem¬ 
ingly absurd fashion that is best suited 
for their purpose. So Bolivian tin ote 
is transported thiough Peru to be ship¬ 
ped to the Harvey Nichols foundry in 
Britain and then shipped again to the 
US for further processing. In the 
process Bolivia loses four-tilths of 
the value of its tin to outsiders (p 29). 
Most miners suffer from silicosis and 
their average life expectancy is only 55 
years. To survive the harsh conditions 
underground they chew cocoa leaves 
and are regarded as drug addicts. They 
live in company houses without run¬ 
ning water or sanitation. At retirement 
or death the families have to vacate 
the houses immediately. Occasionally 
the company has forced the miners to 
take a wage cut on grounds that it was 
making losses Bolivia has no manufac¬ 
turing activities worth talking about, 
and there is an acute problem of un¬ 
employment. 


The well-organised miners and work¬ 
ers of Bolivia have, not accepted this 
state of affairs meekly. In the last 155 
years, Bolivia has had 189 coups and 
in the period since the 1940s to the 
present day and the miners have been 
extremely active m all these political 
upheavals The miners of the Siglo XX 
group where Domittla’s husband works, 
are particularly known for their mili¬ 
tancy. According to the Newsweek 
report on the August 1980 coup in 
Bolivia, these miners armed with dyna¬ 
mite had held out against the incoming 
regime for several days till their own 
leader asked them to surrender. 

The volatile situation described above 
should furnish material very relevant 
to the question whether there is a 
grand design in international capital¬ 
ism inevitably determining such an 
outcome, or whether this bittei fruit 
is a by-product of the particular histo¬ 
rical conditions of Bolivia (and other 
similar economics). There is no doubt 
that the MNCs conti oiling Bolivia's 
mining industries are ruthless in 
extracting their pound of flesh; but 
that they are sLiU successful in doing 
so in spite of the continued struggles 
of the working class is mainly the iesult 
of the way Bolivia was once colonised; 
of the racial intermixture that stands 
m the vs ay of its cultural identity with 
the older capitalistc countries (Domitila 
heiself is part Indian) and the semi- 
urban worker-peasant community that 
predominates there Domitila says that 
even when workers and peasants suc¬ 
cessfully bring about a change in the 
political regime, they fail to ensure 
that their own revolutionary leaders 
retain the power. It always passes into 
the hands of the small class of Bolivian 
bourgeoisie who are quick to sell out 
to the foreigners (p 171). The sharp 
division between workers, peasants and 
the soldiers despite their common roots 
also poses a further problem. If is only 
recently that the barriers between the 
intellectuals and the workers are being 
occasionally breached. This absence of 
a mechanism to back up the popular 
power is perhaps more marked in Boli¬ 
via than elsewhere. The MNCs control¬ 
ling Bolivia certainly take full advantage 
of it; but they did not design it to be 
so nor are they able to ensure that 
this will remain so as long as it suits 
them. To that extent, the case of 
Bolivia provides no evidence to support 
a teleological explanation of the pheno¬ 
menon of peripheral capitalism. 

Domitila has no illusions about the 
present state of this see-s*w, straggle. 
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\t the end of the period covered here, 
he mining company, Comibol had 
ulapted a much harsher~-4me uir-n-ufs 
he workers. The new regulations 
neant that “We are living in a military 
/one. almost in slavery" (p 227). The 
Housewives’ Committee had lost the 
recognition that it had earlier received 
from the company. The radio station 
owned and operated by the workers 
was to be shut down. Instead, the 
region was being flooded with free 
television sets showing only official 
programmes. As Domitila puts it, they 
were to be "drowned in ignorance" 
tp 186) in order to set back then 
movement. 

I couldn’t help comparing the end 
of Domitila's recital with that of the 
fnlm “Norma Rae”. That too was sup¬ 
posed to be based on a real life incident 
Norma Rae. a woiker in a cotton mill 
of the deep south of the US was 
inspired by a trade unionist fiom out¬ 
side to organise for the first time a 
union inside the mill. The title role 
was superbly acted by Sally Field who 
got nn Oscar for it. The documenta¬ 
tion of regarding facton life was 
supeib, the photography excellent Yet 
in the last analysis the film remained a 
fany story with the bad mill owners 
ultimately giving in to the good union¬ 
ised workers The workers’ victory 
appeared to be total and permanent; 
so how real are the real life, incidents? 

One last point about Domitila's views 
on feminist movement. Domitila was 
invited to the Women’s International 
Conference at Mexico in 1975 where 
she found the preoccupations of the 
fust world feminists irrelevant and 
somewhat ridiculous. She states in no 
uncertain terms that “The first and 
main task isn't to fiaht against our 
companeros, but with them to change 
the system we live in for another, in 
which men and women will have the 
right to live, to work, to organise” 
fp 199). She feels that Bolivia needs 
more children and for herself she can 
justifiably claim that being pregnant 
and having young children do not hold 
her back from any of her activities. 
Indeed she is even immune to the 
blackmail she was subjected to in the 
name of her children’s safety. 

These views of Domitila will no 
doubt delight the hearts of the largely 
upper class leaders of Indian left move¬ 
ments since they also find the feminist 
position adding an unnecessary com¬ 
plication in their simple class-based 
analysis. They would probably ignore 
the fact that, whether in having more 


children, or in carrying on her political 
activities, Domitila has already earned 
the right to make all her choices fieely. 
When her husband tried to act the 
master of the house and asked her lo 
stop her union activities, she firmly 
put him in his place (p 166). When 
other men abused her in sexual terms 
she gave them as good as she got. 

No doubt Domitila’s struggles and 
training as a child of a communist 
leader persecuted by the authorities 
has been of great help in building up 
her tough character. But that there 
was not just her but several women 
she mentions in that one settlement 
who went on with their movement in 
spite of obstacles such as public ridi¬ 
cule, chiuuctei assassination oi black¬ 
mail, only proves that somehow these 
women had already got the right to 
self-awareness, to an identity with a 
historical class. This may have come 
about through Bolivia's long history 
of workers’ struggles sharply focused 
against an identifiable foreign interest; 
or it may be the one happy result of 
the hiatus that exists between the 
working class and the rest in that 
society. The book unfortunately pro¬ 
vides no direct clue to this but it 
leaves no doubts about the unsuita¬ 
bility of drawing parallels between 
these women and the poor women of 
India, especially of urban India Even 
in India in the peasant societies there 
is more awareness amongst women of 
their part in economic activities and it 
has often brought them out to )oin 
forces with men as in the Tebhaca 
movement, hut in urban areas there is 
a sharp cleavage between male and 
female workers, between the formal 
and the informal sector where the lat¬ 
ter are concentrated Working class and 
especially w ( orkcr women are still a 
minority m urban areas and a very 
unsure first generation minority, put 
imon bv fellow workers and hogged 
down with undei the very dominant 
middle class traditions of female sub¬ 
mission They are neither equipped to 
understand the various type of choices 
that Domitila is making nor free to 
carry them nut against the opposition 
of their families and the society. To 
use the example of so rare a person as 
Domitila to squash their feeble move¬ 
ments against daily renression bv the 
rest would indeed be a case of the 
Devil quoting scripture 

Mnema Viezzer is to be congratulated 
on bringing out this and other such 
important issues in the course of very 
simple discussions on Domitila's imme¬ 


diate concerns. No point in the book 
appears to be laboured nor is there 
any sense of Domitila being led into 
gmng her views ah >ut topics that mat¬ 
ter to Moema as a journalist. It is a 
pity that in translation we nuss out on 
the eaithmess and the originality of 
Domitila's dialect Iiispite ol tlrnt the 
book still remains very readable 

Notes 

1 Testaments of Radicalism 1 Me¬ 
moirs ol Working Class Politicians 
1790-1885, edited and introduced 
In David Vincent, Euiopa Publi¬ 
cations. 1977 

2 “The Making ol the English Work¬ 
ing Class” by F. P Thompson. Pen¬ 
guin Books. 1978 

3 “Women's Role in Economic De- 
velojMiient”, F, Boserup, St Martin’s 
Pi ess, 1970 


FACOR 

FERRO ALLOYS CORPORATION 
(FACOR) is entering the capital mar¬ 
ket on November 5 with an issue of 
three lakh 13 5 per cent convertible 
debentures of Rs 250 each to finance 
a part of its Rs 27.76-crorc project 
for annual manufacture of 50,000 ton¬ 
nes of charge chrome The bonds will 
carry interest at 115 per cent per 
annum, if equity dividend for the pre¬ 
ceding financial year is 15 per cent or 
more. At the end of three years, 
bondholders will have the option to 
redeem Rs 140 per bond into one 
equity share of the company Market 
price of the company's Rs 100 share is 
around Rs 292.50 If the company 
makes anv bonus issue prior to the 
date fixed lor exercising the option, 
the price of Rs 140 pci share will stand 
proportionately reduced and bond¬ 
holders’ cntiiemcnt to equity shares 
will stand augmented pioportionatclv. 
Out of the moposed issue, 60,000 
bonds have been reserved for non¬ 
resident Indians, persons of Indian 
origin resident abioad and investors 
from oil exporting developing count¬ 
ries and 30,000 bonds foi employees, 
directors, etc The proiect is 100 per 
cent cxnort-onented and marketing 
ariangements ha\e already been tied 
up The company has entered an agree¬ 
ment with the woild renowned Marc 
Rich and Company of Switzerland to 
export the entire pioduction on an 
exclusive basis for the fiist 10 vears. 
The Swiss firm will make a refundable 
interest hearing security deposit of US 
S 10 million (Rs 8 7 crore). The public 
issue is managed by I M Financial and 
Investment Consultancy Services. 
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War History of North-East Africa 

Kassahun Checole 

Conflict and Intervention in the Horn of Africa by Bereket Habte 
Selassie; Monthly Review Press, New York, 1980, pp 211. 


IN the history of North-East Afuca, 
the twentieth century may be consi¬ 
dered as a period of nation-state 
formations marked by bloody conflicts. 
The region, popularly known as the 
Horn of Africa, is now well recognised 
for its intcrinittant wars between peo¬ 
ples, nations and against colonial 
powers. 

In a little over 171 pages, Bereket 
liable Selassie, an Eulrean activist 
and a professor of Politics and Law 
at Howard University, has systemati¬ 
cally unravelled the war history of the 
region. Although in abridged form, he 
has done a fine job and has rendered 
eloquently the troubled story of this 
war-ravaged region. 

The origins of this story that Beiekot 
unravels in his book go back to the 
turn of the century when two conflict¬ 
ing interests clashed. The European 
colonial powers in their desire to ex¬ 
pand their holdings in Africa, in what 
was then an inter-Euiopean competi¬ 
tion of land grab, established a foot¬ 
hold in the North, East and South- 
East perimeteis of the region. Thus 
the Italians got hold of the Northern 
parts of the legion and formulated a 
nation that they called Eritrea. They 
also established their rule over a 
section of Somaliland. The French had 
statwned themselves in Djibouti, and 
the British had their shate in lhe Noith 
Eastern portion of present day Soma¬ 
lia. 

On the other hand, tins pound of 
colonial expansion in Africa was 
simultaneously a penod of nation for¬ 
mation in Ethiopia The Ethiopian 
feudal rulers, particulnily from Empe¬ 
ror Tewodoros onward, had under¬ 
taken the monumental, two pionged 
assault at centralisation of state power 
and a vigoious rffoit at expanding the 
hoimdjiv lines ol the fomijtivc nation¬ 
state 

European interests were dearly 
opposed to those of the Ethiopians. 
Although there were areas of compro¬ 
mise and accommodation among them, 
their iclations were also marked by 
moments of bloody conflicts. During 
this period, the Ethiopian feudal kings 
froirf Yohannes to Menelik and then 


to Haile Selassie seem to have fared 
better than the Europeans. Not only 
did they outmanoeuver the Europeans 
but also at times they linked their in- 
teiests closely with them so as to gain 
unusual Emopean collaboration and 
tendentiousness that favoured the ex¬ 
pansionist Ethiopian state. 

Thus the Ethiopian kingdom expand¬ 
ed to its piesent honcidnnes through 
invasions, meorpoiaborts and annexation. 
Herektt tells the story of these develop¬ 
ments in the side of a tvpnal Afncan 
story-teller lie is incisive and caiehil 
with details. lbs analysts is blood and 
< overs a huge canvas 

Ncveitheless, the historical section 
of Bereket's book is relatively short 
The real focus is on current develop¬ 
ments, particularly the events begin¬ 
ning in 1974 that saw the emergence 
of a icvokitionary situation inside 
Ethiopia, the consolidation and growth 
of the Eiitican ievolutionary- move¬ 
ment, the ovvrthiuvv of the Hade 
Selassie regime and a rising conscious¬ 
ness for self-determination among 
various oppiessed nationalities in 
Ethiopia. 

These weie and still arc momentous 
developments in the history of the 
legion Very few people aie as .strate¬ 
gically placed to tell this stoiy such as 
lleieket does Not only was lie at 
Ih* ceiitie of the heat of the 
'.'Uiation during the 1974 upiisings 
and after, but he also has close know¬ 
ledge of tin workings of the empiial 
body-politic m Ethiopia. Beginning in 
the 1900s lleieket had held various 
official positions in the Ethiopian gov¬ 
ernment, including that of attorney 
gi n«ra! lie latei winked briefly with 
the Piovisional Military Government, 
and took pait in the Commission of 
Inquiry that was set up to investigate 
and expose the inner workings of the 
ovei thrown Ethioman regime and its 
functionaries In 1974, after the death 
of his friend General Aman Andom, 
the then nominal head of state, Bere¬ 
ket left Ethiopia. Since then he has 
cast his lot on the side of the Eritrean 
independence movement, and remains 
a partisan of the revolutionary forces 
there. 


“Conflict and Intervention in the 
Horn of Africa” is, therefore, an in¬ 
sider's view of history and current 
events in the region. It deals with the 
conxpiiacies and conflicts between the 
superpowers within the politics of the 
Hum, but it also focuses on the 
social upheavals, national aspirations, 
conflicts and class struggles of the 
peoples of the region. 

Beieket shows that the two super¬ 
powers have made the region a battle 
ground for their strategic interests; 
arming clients and backing up, directly 
and indirectly, a sustained chain of 
conspiracies and brutalities to thwart 
the democratic aspirations of the 
people in the area. 

It is in this final section of his book 
that Beieket’s analysis becomes parti¬ 
cularly incisive He describes adequa¬ 
tely the vanous nationality and 
national movements in the proximity 
of the Ethiopian state, the conflict 
between Somalia and Ethiopia and the 
ical objective and reason behind this. 
On the fulme of the popular move¬ 
ments in the area that are opposed to 
the Ethiopian icgimo, Bereket is opti¬ 
mistic. He sees the need for the forma¬ 
tion of a united front to oust the 
icgime of Mengistu Haile Mariam, and 
the need to formulate a new, unified 
and democratic nation-state. 

On the superpower intei vent ions 
and the elientahsm of the regimes m 
the region, Bereket is not paiticularly 
forthcoming He noses the situation: 
the Soviet, Cuban and American inter¬ 
ventions, and the shifting alliances 
therein, but does not concretely out¬ 
line the motive forces or provide analy¬ 
tical framework for holding back or 
for forcing the disengagement of the 
superpowers Lastly, Bereket Ls less 
critical of the regime in Somalia, which 
despite its many achievements in the 
past, is fraught with many political 
failures 

Bereket has made a contribution 
that is valuable for the interpretation 
of the issues, understanding of the 
problems and possible resolution of the 
conflicts in the Horn. Despite weak¬ 
nesses of uneveness, hurriedness and 
at times theoretical vagueness this 
book is a welcome addition to the 

limited research and writing on the 
area. Many will certainly be critical of 
various aspects of the book, but few 
will deny its genera} value, - ‘ 
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Nature of Rural Underdevelopment 

A Field View 

VMRao 

Planning for rural development means prejxinng development plans for relate ely small and 
homogeneous areas like districts and taluks. This involves focusing do i clopmenl pwgrammes on the 
basic needs of village communities and of target groups of the jioor of the area. It is common now to 
judge rural plans by the number of jvoor helped to rise above the fxn erty line, and not merely by 
giouth indicators. 

Given this new orientation m planning, a useful contnbutiou that social sciences can nuikc is 
tluough helping the planner to perceive a rural area as a social system undergoing diverse processes of 
change. The economist has to begin by acquiring frameworks for delineating the structure and compo¬ 
nents of micro-level rural (conomic systems. 

One of the issues being ini c.stigatcd in the Tumkur Project is: liow fai looking at a rural area, 
using siriqjle typologies of villages and of rural groups , helps discern chaiactcristics and processes of 
rural economic systems. 

The /nirpose of this preliminary paper is to describe the typologies we aie using, and the clues 
they give to ilie state of development in a backward rural area. 


Wfc start with the proposition that a 
dev eloped sociutj is one m which all 
•'i.ila ot population gut adequate 
oppoitumties to acquire soutccs of 
income and production assets, and 
have ample access to inputs such as 
education, information, health and 
nutrition which plaj a kej role in 
enabling human beings to realise their 
development potential through indivi¬ 
dual and collective effort. Rural socie¬ 
ties in developing count lies are known 
to have social structures lacking even 
, the basic ingredients necessary for the 
piocess of development to operate. 
While development theories in Econo¬ 
mies look at these societies from wide¬ 
ly differing analytical and policy per¬ 
spectives, they seem to agree on one 
point nr, that the rural societies tend 
to remain on the periphery of the 
national economies and bqar the costs 
of national economic growth without 
participating m its benefits. The main 
premise of this paper is that our under¬ 
standing of the rural economic pro¬ 
cesses could gain considerably in 
perceptiveness and analytical rigour if 
the rural field researches on the local 
level systems develop macro-perspec¬ 
tives of the aggregative and common 
traits of rural societies. 

' This paper is based on the data 
collected for the Tumkur Project of 
the Institute for Social and Economic 
Change. The field work of this project, 
conducted in the district of Tumkur, 
covered a large sample of 245 villages. 
Is each of these villages a brief house¬ 


hold schedule was canvassed with all 
the households residing in the Milage. 

Tumkui is a drought-prone backwaui 
district, and our field matcuai may be 
expected to reflect quite well the vary¬ 
ing local situations within a broadly 
homogeneous luiul region The appioach 
of this paper is typicall.v that of field 
research wotk. It proceeds by identi¬ 
fying four types of villages, with each 
lepresenting a characteristic rural 
economic situation in the district and 
the four together covering the principal 
types of economic bases of the villages 
in the distuct. In th c next step, an 
a.tempt is marie to liiteipiel the 
concspondence between tin' economic 
base and the compositional and other 
relevant features of the village com¬ 
munity associated with that base. 
Having destribcd the correspondence 
between the economic base and thc 
features of the associated village com¬ 
munity, we proceed to describe the 
development ehuiacteustics of rural 
Rtoups as they vaty across these tjpes. 
The characteristics that we take note 
of reflect the development indicators 
mentioned earlier and an interesting 
point brought out by our data is thc 
differential pace at which the different 
components of development percolate 
to villages and rural groups 
While the study remains descriptive, 
its approach could provide a link in 
building up a chain to tic up field 
researches of village economics with 
the macro-perspectives on the rural 
sector in the national economy, An- 


othei majot theme on which our 
results could thiow some light is that 
of methodology lor nucio level plan¬ 
ning toi rural development. 

Tv ms or liuiisi, Economk Basis 

A rural legion often has well-marked 
focal points at which economic activi¬ 
ties and ptocesses tend to be moie 
busk. These arc usually points through 
which the larger cconomj and its lor- 
ces enter the ruial region or the points 
at which the resource base supports a 
l.u gel volume of activities compared to 
the general *run of villages in the rural 
region At the other extreme, most 
legions would also have points at which 
village economies remain telatively 
sluggish and stagnant. I,(Hiking at oui 
sample villages m Tumkur, it seems 
possible to identify thiee tjpes of 
villages tepresenting the focal points 
and one t>pe falling in the rural back- 
waters. The four tjpes that we 
ldontifv can be tegarded as being thc 
gencial tjpes in the sense that research¬ 
es should be easily able to find their 
counterparts in their own regions of 
study. 

Thc first type covers villages with a 
population of mote than 2.000. There 
are 8 such v illagcs in our sample with 
'lie avciagc 1971 population of a little 
over 3,000 - - nearly five times larger 
than thc average population size of all 
sample villages taken together (see 
Table 1) Over 19(51-7], their popula¬ 
tion increased at the rate of a little 
over 4 per cent per annum, as compar- 
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Table 1 Population and Land Base 





Village Types 




Weak 

Extensive Intensive 

Diversi 

- All 



Margin 

Margin 

fied 

Sample 

Villages 

Numbci of villages 

29 

10 

23 

8 

245 

Population per village (1971) 
Population growth rate (per 

322 

361 

426 

3024 

607 

cent per dnnuni) 

1941-51 

1 4 

1 6 

2 1 

2 1 

1 7 

1951-61 

1 2 

1 .9 

2 0 

1 7 

1.8 

1961-71 

Percentage of irrigated area 

Declining 

3 2 

2 I 

4 1 

1 8 

to cultivated aiea (1971 j 
Peicentagc of forest area to 

16 

12 

66 

17 

16 

cultivated area (1971) 

Per 100 cultivated acres 

— 

153 

— 

— 

5 

(1971) population 

60 

72 

91 

176 

93 

Agricultural workers 

19 

24 

28 

35 

26 

Source : District Census Handbooks for Tumkui. 




Taiilf. 2. Composition 

or. Vi Li, ace 

CoMMiiNrm s u\ Et onomic Ghouv.n 



(Peicentage to total households 

in village) 




Village Types 




Weak 

Extcn- 

lnten- 

Diver- 

All 



sive 

SJVC 

sificd 

Sample 



Margin 

Margin 


Villages 

Economic groups • 






Salaried 

2 

3 

2 

14 

6 

Business 

Cultivates : 

I 

3 

2 

6 

2 

Large 

Medium 

i 

24 

1 

27 

1 

18 

1 

17 

i 

23 

Cultivators: 






Small 

28 

26 

21 

15 

23 

Marginal 

Labourers 

24 

20 

35 

13 

22 

With land 

11 

13 

13 

17 

13 

Without land 

Artisans ' 

5 

2 

4 

4 

4 

With land 

1 


2 

8 

3 

Without land 

1 

T 


2 

2 

Otheis : 

Number of households per 

3 


"> 

3 

”7 

village: 

75 

98 

85 

561 

123 

cd to the rate of less than 

2 per cent 

villages 

as having a 

’diversified’ econo- 


for all the sample villages taken toge¬ 
ther. It may be mentioned here that 
we noticed considerable intra-rural 
migration of people in the distnct and 
nur evpri r-irc has been that the 
growth rate of population is a good 
ptoxy for the tempo of economic acti¬ 
vity in the village. Apparently, these 
big villages do not owe their popula¬ 
tion size and growth to any edge over 
other villages ai terms of land base 
and agriculture. The percentage of 
irrigation in these villages (17 per cent) 
is at the same low level as for all the 
sample villages taken together (16 rer 
cent). It was also seen during the field 
visits that what distinguished them 
from othei villages was not so much 
tlit'ir agiK'ulture as activities such as 
marketing, administration, and a 
modest component of non-agncultural 
manufacturing. We designate these 


mic base. 

The water tank is the maul souicc 
of irrigation in Tuinkur. The tank 
is a weak mode of uriga'ion but, in 
a drought-pione area, lrtigation of 
any kind at all is likely to be a fac¬ 
tor of considerable importahce to the 
tural economy. This is even more 
so sirjce, as is usual, the extent 
<il irrigation vanes widely across the 
villages. In Timilcur, the range is as wide 
.is it could lie with the percentage of 
litigation varying from negligible to 
over 90 per cent. There are 23 vil¬ 
lages in our sample having percent¬ 
ages of irrigation In excess of 30; 
taking them as a group, they have 
two-thirds of their land under irri¬ 
gation. Since irrigation permits more 
intensive use of land, we designate 
this gmup as having an ‘Intensive 
Margin’ economic base. It can be 


iSCUNinnc AND POUTR2AL 

seen from Table 1 that they have an 
average population six* of only a 
little over 400 but that the growth 
rate of their population does suggest 
a modest quantum of continuing in- 
migration into them over the period 
1941-1971. 

Land huse-wisc, the district pre¬ 
sents another interesting type of 
village which may be regarded as 
having an ‘Extensive Margin’ econo¬ 
mic base. These are the villages 
where cultivation is being extended 
(o forest lands. Such villages may he 
expected to attract in-migration m 
waves which gather momentum for 
some time and then subside. Our 
sample lias 10 villages having a large 
component of lorest lands and of which 
the rate of population growth shows 
a sleep rise during 1961-71 as com¬ 
pared to the eaiher decades. In 
population size, these villages arc 
even smaller than the ‘Intensive 
Maigin’ ullages As we shall see in 
the next section, cultivation is prac¬ 
tically the only economic activity in 
both these groups of villages. 

Thus we identify thiee focal points 
of rural economic activity — one in 
the nature of an outpost of the 
largci economy in the nua] aiea and 
the othei two with a land base mai- 
ginnlly bettei m couipaiiMin with the 
oveiall poor status of land resouices 
and enltivatioii in the districts. It is 
interesting to see that while the out¬ 
post ullages are laigc and have a 
lelahvelv divetstfied economy, the 
ullages associated with the land-based 
focal points ate very small in size 
and almost whollv agricultural in 
activity It may be mentioned here 
that, excepting .the outpost villages 
and villages on the periphery of the 
district headquarter which is a large 
and fast-gi owing town, we did not 
notice i oral focal points in the dis- 
tiict based on any kind of non-agri- 
cultural manufacturing activity. A 
general hypothesis suggested by our 
observations in the district is that, 
once agriculture gets commercialised 
through links with larger non-local 
markets, it loses its erstwhile capacity 
to sustain local nnn-agricultural acti¬ 
vities. It seems likely that our pers¬ 
pectives and strategies in relation to 
rural diversification have yet to catch 
up with this changing feature of the 
rural situation. 

Turning to the rural backwaters, we 
identify one type which has all the 
indications of being in a state of sus¬ 
pended animation. These are the 
villages having a population of less 
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Tabu: 'l Compom-iion ok Viilage CovrMcrvrnrh nv O sir.-G roups 


(Poreenttigc la total households in the villas*) 





Village Types 




Weak 

f.xt -n- 

linen- 

iVivci- 

All 


sive 

NUV 

spied 

Sail ink 



Margin 

Maigin 


\ illagts 

Advanced castes 

4 

2 

U) 

6 

s 

Vokkaligas 
l inguyats 

Artisan castes 

Scheduled castes 

18 

15 

1 

25 

44 

12- 

S 

20 

.0" 

12 

5 

15 

2(> 

6 

h 

19 

14 

s 

21 

Scheduled tiibes 

11 

10 

4 

0 

7 

Otheis 

25 

100 

8 

100 

1 1 

100 

2 L ) 

100 

24 

100 

T vm t 4 

I.VNI1 OlV NI I1S1I1I" Ol 

Fvimvi Chocks 



(I’eicentage to total land owned bv all 

ll>UIS""linlds) 




Vill.ig" rv,v 





1. slca- 

1 it'C'li- 

P>ivei- 

All 



MU* 

SUC 

* ifieJ 

S *mpli 



Mat gm 

M igm 


Villig", 

livnomic "rtwps . 






Salaried 


I 

\ 



Bu vines*. 

( lllnuifui \ 

Negligible 

1 

- 

1 

1 

10 

-19 

1 disc 

Medium 

r <4 

7 

vS 

12 

42 

1 s 
*0 

Ci lUtvtum v 




16 

20 

Smvll 

;s 

21 

Mai gin.il 


10 

|S 

(7 

X 

Lri/xwi'i'iv 




1 


With 1 "id 


1 


- 

Without land 



Nei’lcuhlc 



With It ml 

i 

1 

A 

- 

Without 1 mil 

-- 

— 

— 


- 

OlllCI V 

l 

- 

1 

1 



th.i.i 1,000 in I'M .mil whii.li expe- 
iii-nmi .1 decline in population o\er 
i he pci md I9nl 1971 lhiie .uc 29 
-ml' ullages m *iin simple ll can 
he efeii troiii I able 1 lh.it then luve 
the Mi. illest population M/e among all 
the (eui tvpes of village* being mn- 
Miieieci m this p.tpe'r. While r he 
1961-71 decline in t : *en population is 
pait ot the ciileuo’i on which these 
villages have h e' selected, the con¬ 
tinuing low tempo of economic acti- 
i,‘v m them should be evident liom 
the le ,s-than- iveiege and diminishing 
rates of population growth in them 
in the decades pu n to 1961 Inte¬ 
restingly, these villages are seen to 
have MPgalion on pai with the d's- 
tuct avciage and thcie is also no 
evidence ol ptessuie of pop'dal’on 
being a faetoi behind then ’.lies of 
population ctiange in fact the man,' 
land and agriciiltn.il wnrkei/land 
latios arc noticcablv .'our in them 
as compared to the lat os in olhei 
tvpe.s of villages and those in all 'he 
sample villages 'aken together. The 
tempting hypothesis suggested bv these 
villages is < .that there is a thres- 


l.ol I of popu'ulinii lielovv whiili th< 

■ null *i’e ol a v'l.Tte nn-spei live ot 
the les.'.oso line, tcods to pi’peteate 
Hw’ll and k..p th" ullage a weal 
economic entit'. 

Tms i* not a* impl.uoible a h> po- 
tbests as nuv apm a: at lust sigh* 
lbii.il iiucn at ion taking the hum of 
mass migialio.i involving de-popula¬ 
tion ot pc whole villages ts a phe- 
n uMe,„in beloP'Mng 1 * the past In 
fact, evimin.ttu". cl r.i't censuses of 
Pi mkui show* tlii the v ill.rt.es m 
the distnct aie continuing entities, 
what eic irpnif'd as T'nmh..h'ieil 
\ ill ge*' 'nii‘1 h.ee been inhabited 
e, M,| distant pas! and vciv few of 
the •Ne** Iv In"ribited' ullage* seem 
,, *t i cont'nii n" .mil le'-’til.n 

setlh.menls. O tmigi.itu i m tecent 
times can lx taken as being a gia- 
duul, but continuing. piocess 
mead wde ovt’i the ullages in the 
, i .‘ini In th.s sense, the whole of 
Pi -ikur - e'uplin", the limned 
tiumbel of focal point., noted etiiliei 
■ hove - < *!i he lonsideied as itira! 

lackwateis It is plausible that the 
process is selective leading to a sus¬ 


tained ‘muscle-ami brain' dram fiom 
the mini backwaters The results are 
hi elv in In particularly harsh lor the 
‘mailer villages, since even the deve¬ 
lopment pi ogi ninnies such as those 
foi piov'.sion (ll amenities and ed¬ 
uces. oi"-’amsation of noii-ugiiculturnl 
ae'iuties, and setting up ol imtitu- 
tions, iind it necessarv to locate 
themselves in villages above a cer¬ 
tain sire-threshold Thus it is a 

iixisoneble presumption that the 
group of small and declining villages 
we are considering now has a lot to 
lose and little to gain when growth 
and development inn ui in the laigei 
eiononn, piecisclv the gioup which 
should be of inteiest to biilh the 
llieoiets o! iiiuleidevclo])nienl and 
pel cv e’nkcl - drjlin; with rural 
development We designate this 

gio'p a, haung ■ ‘weak’ economic 
Kee 

I I VICKI S 111 Vll 1 V< 1 , (’O.MMI’VIIII S 

In ihis section we look at the 
te,"tuiis of th," \ 1 1 la ig*_ communities 
.“ oi '.ill'll with the fori tvpes of iu- 
rat economic Irises desenhed alxive 
Ih's, and the next section, draw on 
the household d 1 1 .1 of the Tumkur 
Pf'lect collected tliu'ng \piil-julv 
1977. We begin bv eonsideimg 

the composition of ullage communi¬ 
ties in two alternative wav.s first, 
m tuni.s of economic gumps, and 
then, in tcnns ol caste. Both these 
gi.mpmgs jic expected ;o leflcct the 
'■in.iM lai al -li.itilit .a ion ol villages. 
Poi the economic grouping, we take 
a ullage to consist of thiee main 
component^ (al th.- silaned and 
bus,mss gtotips vv i uc b link 'he 
V'l.age with the o HMil" economv. (b) 
the i >ual elite with substantial land 
owing ship, and It) the mr.il poor 
c> nun rang small i nltivalois lahmueis 
ami ntisans The iiu.il elih an* 
put into two g i imps lai gc cul- 
Cvatois with mole than 2" acies ol 
land, and medium uiHivutois with 
between 5 acres and 25 anes To 
•'••I a detailed vevv of the ttiral poor, 
till'. ,re divided into six late-ones, 
fol'o-ii’." the taied sump, made 
lopil.at b\ ihi" i i <1 devclepmenl 
"af'gtamim's 'n Tml'.i. 

Tumi, ut is tvpicil of iii'al aieas 
"\uh pool soils, iam-led cultivation 
.iiul commeri wlised a umil’uie. The 

niial str'ctuie m such aieas usually 
'i,i, featutes of a p" is nit so, "etv with 
paces of canita'.is" fanning op its 
i,in" While to mill mall .ation of 
,ig nltt'ic helps I lie fringe "mw, the 
phvsic.tl conditions of sods and rain- 
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Tabus j 1'rincd>ai. Occupations in Seijbcted Castb-Choups 


Village Types 



Weak 


Extensive 

Margin 


Intensive 

Margin 


Diversified 


All Sample 
Villages 


Advanced castes 

Agriculture 

77 

Business 

44 

Agriculture 

74 

Salaried 

36 

Agiiculture 

55 


labour 

9 

Agriculture 

122 

Labour 

20 

Business 

22 

Salaried 

15 


Business 

6 

Salaried 

17 





Business 

10 


Salaried 

5 

Allied to 




Agriculture 

21 

Labour 

8 




Agriculture 

13 



Artisan 

9 

Artisan 

5 

Vokkaligas 

Agriculture 

88 

Agriculture 

89 

Agriculture 

91 

Agriculture 

76 

Agiiculture 

88 


1 abour 

9 

l.aboui 

8 

Labour 

5 

Labour 

9 

Labour 

7 








Salaried 

9 



Lingayats 

Agi icupurc 

8.8 

Agriculture 

*1 

Agriculture 

89 

Agriculture 

43 

Agriculture 

84 


labour 

4 

Allied to 


Labour 

4 

Salaried 

30 

Salaried 

6 




Agriculture 

0 



Business 

12 

Labour 

5 




Salai icd 

S 



Labour 

6 



Artisan castes 

Agriculture 

SS 

Agnculturc 

40 

Agriculture 

52 

Agriculture 

33 

Agriculture 

46 


l.aboui 

24 

Artisan 

32 

Artisan 

25 

Artisan 

31 

Artisan 

28 


Artisan 

17 

L abour 

13 

Labour 

15 

Salaried 

14 

Labour 

14 




Salaried 

9 



Labour 

14 

Salaried 

7 




Business 

9 



Business 

5 



Scheduled tastes 

Agriculture 

t>2 

Agriculture 

62 

Labour 

51 

Labour 

45 

Agriculture 

53 


labour 

30 

Labour 

32 

Agriculture 

42 

Agriculture 

38 

Labour 

38 








Artisan 

8 










Salaried 

5 




fall often serve to dampen and clvrk tion appears to be more active m the sible idea that the administrative and 
its pace. The composition of the Tninkin villages than the market in- maikeung svstems operate through a 
village communities in Tumhur seems tervention. two-level structure They have their 

to reflect well the features of a pea- Taking up the four types of eco- mam base in the large components 

sant society moving through such a nomic bases, the major point to be of link groups concentrated in the 
halting process of change. The pattern noted is in relation to the composi- larger ullages, and the link groups 
of land-ownership in the Tumkur lion of the village community asso- in the small ullages are the widely 

villages is of a dispersed kind, with ciated with the diversified base Of and thinlv dispersed arms of the 
no sharp polarisation between land- the households in these ullages 20 mam base. The presence of link 
owners and landless. Theic is negli- per et_nt belong to the link groups groups even m small numbers, then, 
gible overt tenancy in the district with ovci two-thirds of them being would he indicative of the village 

The district has agricultural labotn- salaried people; the business group is having been drawn into the network 
ers - indicative, probahlv. of the -Iso a piominent component in these of the larger economy. On this read- 

capitalist fringe ui agruul'uie — hut villages Another 20 pei cent of nig all the tv pcs of Tumkur villages — 

its size is rather modest and manv households aie labourers and, as far — intensive margin, extensive mar- 

of them have some land of their own as artisans aie concerned, it is only gin and weak -- can be taken as 

With this buef pre-view, we may 1,1 lhe diversified base that they are located in the area of operation of 

tmn to Tabic 2 presenting the data > 5rescTU lr > la, Sc enough numbers to this network. 

on the composition of villages. A leguded as a distinct group Another plausible speculation is 

village in Tumkui, on the average. 1 bus, the distinguishing mark of that the capitalist farming fringe as 

has 8 pci cent of households belong- 'hese villages is that the non-cultiva- indicated by the labour group exists 
mg to the Imk group., ot salaned and ln,s arc major components among at a jj t he economic bases. However, 
business occupations, 24 pei cent to both (he upper strata and the rural t he S ize-distribution of holdings ap- 

rural elite, and the rest to rural poor Since wo started by regatding peats to show a measure of systematic 

poor. Small and marginal cultivatois these villages as being the outposts variation over the economic base. For 
ate the major component among the the larger economy in the rural example, ‘medium’ is the modal size 

rural poor, and ovei two thuds of we m,n lls wel1 ,,ote here that g ro up at the diversified and extensive 

labour and artisan households own , b r ' r ‘ ,|0 mdeed more like small niargin bases, whereas the correspond- 

some land. The huge cultivator aie towns tn,in *'ke blown-up version of lt)g mo dal size groups at the weak and 

negligibh in riiniilicis and, as we shall sm .:ll villages. the intensive margin bases are, respec- 

xee below, their "-lure in land is modest In mr.tiast wi'h the community at tivcly. ‘small’ and ‘marginal’. What 
and fai from preponderant The medium the diversified base. those at the these variations suggest is that even 
cultivator, then, is the typical lural oth.u thice bases aie essentially pea- a ielativel> homogeneous ruial area 
elite. As regards the link gioups, it sant villages with a small component mav not have a uniform incidence of 
would be a reasonable presumption of labourers. At the same time, there the constraining influence of land on- 
that the intervention of the State are a few minor but rather sugges- rural economic activities; in Tumkur, 
and public agencies operates through five differences among them. The the incidence of this constraint 

the salaried group and that of the ) nk group households are relatively appears to be relatively more harsh at 
maiket through the business group more numerous at the focal points the weak and the intensive margin 

On this reading, the public mtei ven- than at the weak base. It is a plait- bases, 

» 
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j Tuanx 8; DuvnOFMan- Indicators and thew Economic Nature 


Indicator Economic Nature 

Percentage of sick persons treated by Akin to current consumption 
doctor . , .. 

Percentage of cultivators using fertiliser 


Percentage of cultivators having lrnga- 
tion well 

Percentage of cultivators having irriga¬ 
tion pumpset 

Percentage of households consuming 
milk 

Percentage of boys attending school 


Percentage of girls attending school 

Percentage of households having radio 
habit (i e, regularly listening to radio) 


Percentage of households having news- 
[ paper habit (i e, regularly reading news¬ 
paper) 


Akin to short-term production invest¬ 
ment with handsome returns, involves 
knowledge and skills needed in using a 
modern input 

Akin to traditional long-term production 
investment with handsome returns 
Akin to a modern long-term production 
asset with handsome returns 
Akin -to investment in human capital 
with concurrent but non-tangibly per¬ 
ceived returns 

Akin to investment in human capital with 
returns uncertain and accruing to the next 
generation 

Same as above but likely to encounter 
more adopter-resistance 
Akin to consumption activity with per¬ 
ception of utility depending on the impor¬ 
tance attached to acquiring knowledge 
and information about the woild beyond 
the village 

Same as above, but needing the pre¬ 
requisite of literacy 


How do the village communities 
respond to the land constraint? Migra¬ 
tion seems to be the typical response 
in the rural backwaters, as indicated 
by the village at the weak base. Migra- 
's)n is a negative response hardly 
conducive to rural growth and develop¬ 
ment, The capacity of a village com- 
mnnit> to respond positively to the 
land constraint would depend on the 
opportunities it has tor intensive 
cultivation or for non-agricultural 
activities. While the intensive margin 
ullages provide an instance of a 
positive response, it is our presump¬ 
tion that the potential for intensive 
cultivation, built up by the techno¬ 
logical researches on dry farming in 
'Karnataka, is still to be used effec¬ 
tively in the district. A related 
presumption is that the migration 
from the weak base villages reflects 
not so much the physical land cons¬ 
traint as the lack of capacity of these 
villages to push the land use to its 
technological limits. The weakness of 
the rural response to the land cons¬ 
traint is even more evident in relation 
to non-agricultural activities. As can 
be seen from Table 2, artisans as a 
group are practically absent in rural 
Tumkur excepting die urbanised larger 
villages. A pervasive factor inhibiting 
rural non-agricultural activities appears 
to be the non-viability of the disper¬ 
sed and household mode of production 

the context of growing integration 
of agriculture and rural people with 
the markets of the larger economy. 

Some further insights can be had 
into the village communities at the 
different bases by looking at their 

*. uh, i ' ’l/ * 'l.y- < 


composition in terms of caste-gioups 
(see Table 3). The key to reading the 
Table is that, withm the spectrum of 
caste groups, the advanced castes and 
the two dominant castes in rural 
Karnataka — Vokkaligas and Lmgayats 
— may be considered as being rela¬ 
tively more articulate, more prone to 
move upwards and better equipped to 
participate Ul the larger economy, on 
all these counts, the scheduled castes 
and tribes may lie expected to rank 
quite low. Interesting!.!, Table 3 
seems to bring out a dimension missed 
by the economic gioupings. The 

village at the weak base is seen to 
have the highest component of sche¬ 
duled caste and scheduled tribe 

groups as compared to other villages, 
with the SC group being the modal 
group in this village. In sharp con¬ 
trast, the villages at the extensive and 
intensive margin bases have Vokkah- 
gas as the rnddal group and nearly 60 
per cent of their households belong 
to the advanced and dominant castes 
as compared to only 37 per cent in 
the case of the village at the weak 
base. Thus, one can indeed speak ot 
the village at the weak base as being 
a ‘weak village’, a point not reflected 
in the preceding Table looking only at 
the size and economic-group compo¬ 
sition of the village community. 
Another interesting point to be noted 
in Table .3 is that the village at the 
diversified base has also a diversified 
caste-composition with ‘others’ as the 
modal group, possibly a further indi¬ 
cation of the semt-urban nature of 
this village. 

In describing the composition of 


villages, there has been a passing re¬ 
ference to the livelihood opportuni¬ 
ties available to the rural people at 
the different bases. We now turn to 
features providing more detailed and 
sharper insights on this aspect of the 
village Land di&tn'mtion is a sensi¬ 
tive indicator of the rural struggle for 
livelihood Tendency for the land to 
get concentrated in a few hands, and 
the types of groups acquiring land, are 
the features particularly relevant to 
take note of in understanding the 
economic milieu of a village. It was 
mentioned above that Tumkur is an 
area of owner-cultivation and of rela¬ 
tively dispersed ownership of land. An 
interesting clue noticeable in Table 4, 
which presents the shares of conomic 
gionps m total land, is the apparent 
absence in the area of a process to¬ 
wards alienation of land to non¬ 

cultivators. Plausibly, such a process 
may be expected to show up in the 
shares of business and salaried groups 
which are seen to be very modest both 
absolutely and in relation to the shares 
of these groups in total households 
given in Table 2. There is also no 
evidence of concentration of land in 
the hands of large cultivators whose 
laigest share is only 15 per cent 

obtaining in the diversified villages. 
Taking all ihe sample villages to¬ 
gether, this group has no more than 
10 per cent of total land. The major 
part of land — about 70 per cent -— 
is owned by the medium and small 
cultivators. The marginal cultivators 
and labourers with land are groups 
virtually landless having very tiny 

shares in comparison with the shares 

of these groups in total households. 
This is also true of artisans excepting 
that what is more noticeable about 
them, as seen above, is their very 
small numbers in Tumkur villages. 

It must be mentioned that dispersed 
land-ownership does not preclude 
growing landlessness of the rural poor. 
In fact, under the rainfall and soil 
conditions of Tumkur, it is plausible to 
assume that the rural poor would 
have a weak grip over the land. How¬ 
ever. Tumkur could be typical of a 
ruial situation where the process of 
land transfer from the rural poor is 
not quite like the process operating xn 
agriculturally fertile areas. While the 
transfers in the latter areas tend to 
take the form of a concentration pro¬ 
cess marked by a large mass of land¬ 
less population, those in Tumkur and 
similai areas may be resembling a 
decay process in which the rural poor 
lose land m small bits at infrequent 
intervals to a dispersed group of pur¬ 
chasers of land, including all types of 
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eultivalois This is only a speculation 
but il does seem plausible in the light 
of our held observations and, al,o, the 
observed pattern of land-ownership in 
Tumkur An interesting question 
which we cannot pursue heie is whe’lhei 
the decay and the concentration pro¬ 
cesses diffei in relation to the auange- 
ments under which the ruial pooi 
obtain employment, finance anel 
marketing services It is oui hunch 
that the pmneness of the poor to ex¬ 
ploitative aiiangemerits is a pcvasive 
feature of rural India, though the pre¬ 
cise form and mechanics of these 
ariuimuiii ills timid differ as between 
agricultuially pool and fertile aieas 
In the contest ol disposed land- 
ownership, rural poverty rarelv assumes 
the form of open unemployment This 
could also be intoned lor Ttimkui 
born the verv small components ol 
landless Inborn households, both ovei- 
all and in all types ol tillages (see 
Table 2). Lack of economic opportu¬ 
nity 111 sin li ,r setting would be 
reflected, apan Jrom migration, in 
people's lem.nmrig tied up with small 
pieces ol land v idiom In mg able to 
move out ol agiii iiltuie. Ol paitirului 
interest in Tumkm jre the two groups 
— ni.ui'n ml c ut! tv, dots and laUmn fs 

with land which together account 
for about a-thjrd ot total households 
excepting in the intensive mat gin vil¬ 
lages whole their combined percentage 
ntudv ii.uhc’. :.() It would not In un¬ 
reasonable to take these percentages 
as indicating what the district needs 
by way of luial economic opportuni¬ 
ties outside agriculture It could be 
inferred that the land-based focal 
points seem to attract towaids them¬ 
selves more people than can be 
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ubsoibed m agiiculture and, also, that, 
vv.th ,dl the inigiation taking place, the 
villages at the weak base still have j 
substantial component of agricultuial 
sut plus population, it is onlv in the 
diveisilied village, that the burden ol 
this i omponont appeals to he lonr- 
p.uativelv hghtci 

the access ol luial people to even 
available economic opportunities is 
knuwn to be hampered in India by the 
caste harueis Jn view ol the set etc 
lack ul economic oppoitunities in the 
iin.il situatioics In mg observed by 
us it should be ot some interest to sec 
iiow the caste burners oneiute in oui 
v illages 

j able 5 presents the data on the 
pnncir.il occupations among the live 
i lt*< le»l i ,ist«‘ Humps llir Table in¬ 
dicates Lhe occupations lepoited as 
the mam ocetip.uion of the household, 
by r > pet cent ot mine of the house¬ 
holds. ut each selected caste gioup 
I hat tne caste bar nets do opeiate in 
i u>at 1 umkrtur seems quite evident 
f ioui 111" T.ilih hoi I vanqile, the 
salaried and business occupations 
figtiie among the principal occupa- 
,.,ms ill the udvamod castes m all 
the mi al situations excepting the m- 
tensiye mat gin villages On the whole, 
a quaitcv ol these households have 
salaried and business occupations as 
the main occupation, a level not 
uppioached hv any other caste-gioup. 
It is msiiuctive to compare this pic- 
Une with that of scheduled castes 
li’vinu a subslanhal number of its 
households depending cm labour, parti- 
culailv in the diversified and intensive 
niuigin villages. The Vokkaligas arc 
almost whollv agriculturists, which is 
also true of Lmgayats — except that 


tMe jatter seem scjmewhat raaft' entM« 
prising tn seizing the opportunities 
outside agriculture as evidenced by 
then noil-agricultural occupations tn 
the diversified and extensive margin 
villages 

Ate these caste barriers under¬ 
going a slow process of erosion? One 
suggestive indication is that the Vok- 
kaligas have a non-negligible fringe of 
labour households in all the rural 
situations which is also tiue of Linga- 
yals excepting in the extensive margin 
villages 

Kvcn liie advanced castes dis¬ 
play a thick hinge ol labour house¬ 
holds in intensive margin villages and 
in the villages at the weak base where, 
as seen above, the incidence of sur¬ 
plus agricultural population is rela¬ 
tively heavici. Along with these cracks 
in the unpoi parts of the caste- 
hictatchv, one should also notice that 
the scheduled cjstes at the bottom are 
not all labourois In fact, taking all 
the sample villages togothei, a little 
ni ne than half of them arc seen to be 
agiicultiirists which is true of nearly 
i wo t!i ids of them in the weak and 
' e . vtcnvivi aiaicMi villages The 
v.e.kiicss of the scheduled castes seems 
to consist clnetiv in then inability to 
move up to link-gioup occupations - 
business and salaried jobs where 
their piescni’e is con lined to a thin 
fungc ol salaried gioup in the diversi- 
lieil villages It would also appear bom 
then position in the intensive margin 
and divcisided villages thai they tend 
to fall behind in situations where eco¬ 
nomic importunities bung tn then 
wake a keen tussle among the easte¬ 
rn oups 

Theic is a special icason Ini putting 
the artisan castes as a sepaiute gioup 
in fable '>. Being the descendants ot 
people who in the historical past were 
engaged in ni’isan activities, then 
present occupations mav be expected 
in ulU.t will llu prevailing status in 
lumkiu of the traditional ruial non- 
jgricultuial production and service 
.u’livitH’s b is sem that lor less than 
a-third of them, the artisan activities 
now piovide the main occupation 
with this pioportion being still lower 
in the villages at the weak base If 
this has happened to people having 
skills acquired and pursued over many 
generations, it is an easy surmise that 
people from other caste-groups would 
have an even slimmei chance of adopt¬ 
ing artisan activitlos Predictably, the 
artisan activities occur at few other 
places in Table '5, and the two curious 
instances - of the advanced castes 
and scheduled castes showing a trace 
ot artisan activities in the diversified. 




Percentage of cultivators using fertiliser 
Percentage of cultivators having hrigation 
well 

Percentage of cultivators having irrigation 
pumpset 

Percentage of households consuming milk 
Percentage of boys attending school 
Percentage of girls attending school 
Percentage of households having radio 
habit (i e, regulaily listening to radio) 
Percentage of households having News¬ 
paper nabit (i e, regularly reading news¬ 
paper) 

villages — probably sum up the 
achievements in the field of the variety 
of programmes being implemented for 
jural diversification! It can also be 
seen from Table 5 that the aitisan 
pastes have fallen back mostly on agn- 
iulture and labour. However, in com¬ 
parison with the scheduled castes, 
they show a distinctly better capacity 
to acquire business and salaried occu¬ 
pations where these are available 
The village featuies considered so 
tar go to show the low economic 
status of the villages and of the majo- 
nty of population in them This 
point is to be kept in mind as we turn 
to look at the bioad indicators of 
human icsources development in the 
rimik.ni villages The indicators that 
we have ielate to agricultural invest¬ 
ments, health, nutrition, education and 
access to information. Our attempt is 
to see how these components of deve¬ 
lopment fare at the different economic 
haves m rural TiiiiiVur It seems 
plausible that the components which 
wo aie coiisidoiiiig encounter different 
drgiees of icloptoi-iCMstancr in the 
Rrld 

ft is thus best to begin by asking 
how a typical ruial poor is likclv to 
view the different components when 
presented with an opportunity to 
adopt them The hypothesis that we 
find appealing is that the decision of 
the ruial poor would be sensitive to 
what may be called the economic 
nature of the component. Foi example, 
the rural poor may more readily acquire 
the hab.it of approaching a doctor 
when sick than acquite the habit of 
sending his childten to school. the 
former is akin to consumption activity 
while the latter is more m the natuie 
of a long-term investment with returns 
uncertain and accruing mo.sllv to the 
next generation. Pursuing this hypo¬ 
thesis, we list the development indica¬ 
tors we have vl Table 8 along 
with a brief indication of their econo¬ 
mic nature; the indicator^ are placed 
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in tlio Table in a roughly ascending 
order of probable adopter-resistance. 

Table 7 presents the data on these 
indicatois for the four types of villages 
and overall. Taking the overall posi¬ 
tion, the indicatois have values tang¬ 
ing fiom fairly low to negligible, ex¬ 
cepting the fiist indicator with values 
approaching complete coverage. It is 
also seen that the decline in indicator 
values has a broad conformity with 
the rather rash and casual theorising 
attempted in Table 6. Equally inter¬ 
esting to note are the vauauons across 
the bases with the values distinctly on 
the higliti side in the diversified villa¬ 
ges and with the weak base villages 
trading behind in most of the indica¬ 
tors Since the district has long-stand¬ 
ing programmes to promote the indi¬ 
cators being considered by us, a 
general inference suggested by Table 7 
is; that the rural setting puts severe 
limits on what these programmes 
achieve even when pursued over long 
periods and that then achievements 
pcicolate unevenlv over the rural area 
favouring more the \ illagcs with a 
better economic base than those with 
a weak base At the same time, it is 
only fair to note that, without such 
programmes, the state of mral under¬ 
development .could have been much 
worse and prospects for the future far 
moie bleak. 

There aie some specific points to be 
noted about the individual components 
in Table 7. Since the technical re¬ 
searches in Karnataka point out 
opportunities for fertiliser use even in 
rainfed agriculture, the low spread of 
fertiliser use in Tumkur can be taken 
as indicating the need for the exten¬ 
sion work on fertiliser to be more 
vigoious and pushing — particularly 
in the weak and the extensive margin 
villages It would seem that the ferti¬ 
liser use m the district remains tied 
up with the availability of irrigation 
The position with respect to wells 
and pumpsets ig rather complicated, 


Unlike fertiliser use, we cannot expect 
wells and pumpsets to icach all culti¬ 
vators because ol the limited irrigation 
and ground vvatei potential in the dis- 
ti ii t \l the same time, if is quite 
implausible that this factoi alone ex¬ 
plains the vciv lov level ol spread of 
wells and pumpsets ® the district, par¬ 
ticularly in the villages at the weak base 
It nut be mentioned here, that when the 
data on wells and pumpsets were 
examined m relation to cultivated 
land it was seen that the villages at 
the weak base have less than 3 wells 
and 1 pumpset pet 100 acres, as 
compared to 5 to 7 wells and 3 to 5 
pumpsets per 100 acres in the villngcs 
at the olhei bases Our findings on 
the agricultural investments in Tum- 
kui villages suggest two inferences. 
First, the investment climate is percep¬ 
tibly poor in the villages at the weak 
base. Second, the programmes for 
agmiiltiiial production and invest¬ 
ment have limited reach and thrust in 
low n ugation and drought-prone 
areas, such as Tumkur, since these pro¬ 
grammes mav be finding it more re- 
waiding to concentrate on better- 
endowed aicas with a potential for 
quick agricultural growth 

Regarding the spread of milk con¬ 
sumption, the prospects are mixed. 
While the district has a very substan¬ 
tial dairy development programme 
likely to bring ahout large increase in 
milk production much of it and 
moie could end up in metiopohtan 
Bangalore This seems to be happen¬ 
ing alreadv, as indicated by the inten¬ 
sive margin villages having the lowest 
spicad of milk consumption In fact, 
it is a plausible lupothesis that the 
rural spicad in milk consumption 
diminishes with giowing urban market 
for milk and this could easily be the 
current fiend in Tumkur. The under¬ 
iving assumption would lie that the 
imal people are at an income level 
wheie more piessmg needs compete 
with nutrition, and that when a market 
for milk emciges the rural people pre¬ 
fer to sell milk rather than consume 
it themselves 

Regarding sending childicn to 
school, a distinct bias is seen as bet¬ 
ween the boys and the gills It could 
be that lm the imal people educat¬ 
ing a ben is like contributing to old 
age pension while educating a girl 
means onlv acqumng an eventual 
liability to pav a large dowiv! The 
current level of mral literacy in Tum¬ 
kur is around 30 per cent At the pre¬ 
sent extent of school-attendance, the 
level could hardly hope to move up 
above 40 per cent even in the long 
run This is a frightening harrier in 
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Table 9 Development Cii/vnAcrEMs-ncs op Rubal Poc* 


Percentage of cultivators using fertilisers 
Percentage of cultivators having irrigation 
well 

Percentage of cultivators having irrigation 
pumpsel 

Percentage of households consuming milk 
Percentage of boys attending school 
Percentage of girls attending school 
Percentage of households having Radio 
habit (te, regularly listening to radio) 
Percentage of households having News¬ 
paper habit (l c, regularly reading news- 
papei) 

the way of rural development, and one 
which (as with the case of milk) 
illustrates how development compo¬ 
nents like nutrition and education 
have low adoption levels in popula¬ 
tions with poor economic status As 
the Turrikur Project study on rural 
schools shows, they are in a deplora¬ 
ble state m relation to the number 
and quality of teaeheis, .school build¬ 
ings, and the physical facilities needed 
such as libraries, play-giounds, etc In 
fact, the rural school is a typical in¬ 
stance of the callousness of the larger 
economy towards the lural people and 
their development needs. It usually 
earmarks it cheapest and shoddiest 
products loi the lural people The 
case for a substantial improvement in 
rural schools is obvious but what is 
not so obvious is whether even a good 
and considerate schooling system 
would persuade all the ruial parents to 
educate their children 

Probably the most revealing indica¬ 
tor of rural undeidevelopment is the 
very low spread of radio and news¬ 
paper habits It seems plausible that 
small and dispersed communities tend 
geneially to be inward-looking, with 
tenuous links with the infoimatiori 
network of the larger economy. This 
is particulatly true of agrieultuial 
communities like our villages which in 
the not-too-distant past had limited 
and infrequent contacts beyond then 
neighboui hoods and where, even to¬ 
day, the major contacts with the out¬ 
side world are manned bv small busi¬ 
ness and salaried groups 

Dfwiopmim Cnvuvc-irausin s 01 
Rohm Groups 

We have so far illustrated how the 
rural economic bases seem to encum- 
senbe the percolation of different com¬ 
ponents of development acioss the 
villages in an area We now turn to 
the second — and more important — 
dimension in the uneven percolation 
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ol liual development, ms, the stratifi¬ 
cation of village communities. As may 
be expected, the variations in deve¬ 
lopment components across rural 
groups tend to be even more marked 
and wide than those across villages. 
The rural groups range over a wide 
spectrum in relation to the three 
determinants of adoption of develop¬ 
ment components by the rural people: 
(i) economic status, (u) contact with 
development agencies, (m) information 
and knowledge about the development 
opportunities- available and being made 
available in the village and outside 

It is a reasonable presumption that 
these deteimmanls would have a strong 
tendency to reinforce one another 
though, with our data, we can only 
hope to obseive their combined in¬ 
fluence in the spiead of development 
components among ttte rural groups. 
It mav be mentioned that the peicent- 
age of sick visiting the doctor was 
seen to he umlorinly high among all the 
ruial gioups, a lone exception to the 
general pattern of variations in deve¬ 
lopment components across rural 
groups The discussion below leaves 
out this indicator, since our main in¬ 
let est is in finding out how ruial strati¬ 
fication hampers development. 

The data on the spiead of develop¬ 
ment components among the rural 
gioups are presented in Table 8 
(covering link groups and rural elite) 
and Table V (covering four groups of 
mral pool) We begin at the topmost 
long nl the imal hierarchy by noting 
the distinguishing chaiacteustics of the 
large cultivators The indicators which 
set them apart from the other groups 
in the uppei range ol rural hierarchy 
are those relating to agricultural in¬ 
vestments, particularly long-term in¬ 
vestments Three-fourths of large cul¬ 
tivators have an irrigation well and a 
little ovei half also have a pumpset. 
Again, fertiliser use covers nearly 
three-fourths of this group. The other 


groups in Table 8, not to speak of the 
rural poor,' show much lesser spread 
ol agricultural investments. Equally 
significant to note is the fact that even 
the tiny group of large cultivators at 
the top is far from fully covered by 
agricultural investments. The second 
point to be noted is that the large 
cultivators begin to yield ground to 
the link-groups as we move away from 
agricultural investments and consider 
indicators of nutrition, schooling of 
children, and newspaper habit. These 
indicators have their highest values 
located in the salaried group which, in 
a sense, can be taken as the group 
next to the large cultivators in the 
rural hierarchy. 

It was seen in the previous section 
that the salaried group m Tumkur does 
not appear to be a land-acquiring 
group. Consistently with this, the 
group also seems to have limited in¬ 
terest in agricultural investments as 
shown by the wide margins in Table 
8 between them and the large cultiva¬ 
tors Since the salaried group — con¬ 
sisting mostly of rural administrators 
mav be expected to be in a strategic 
position to benefit from rural devlope- 
ment progiammes, there is good reason 
to attribute their low performance in 
agricultural investments to their non- 
agncultuial. and possibly nun-rural, 
mient.ition and mteicsts the same 
time, it is our hunch that the rural 
salaried group is nowhere near its 
urban counterpart in relation to the 
spread of milk-consumpnon, schooling 
of children, and radio and newspaper 
habits - - indicators on which the 
salaried group cierforms the best within 
the spectrum of rural groups includ¬ 
ing the large cultivators While we do 
not have data to offer, few might dis¬ 
agree that all these indicators would 
have values close to complete coverage 
among even the lower echelons of 
urban salaried groups. 

Thus, we get two suggestive clues 
on the position of salaried group, our 
proxy for rural bureaucracy: It Is in 
an inferior position in comparison with 
its urban counterpart; at the same 
time, it stands above the levels of 
development achieved by its client 
population and also shows little enter¬ 
prise on the land it owns. 

Interestingly, the other link group 
too - - the business group - - has 
characteristics similar to those of the 
salaried Rroup, excepting that it is 
located a step lower in the rural 
hierarchy. We would attach considera¬ 
ble significance to the fact that the 
business group in rural Tumkur comes 
in the rural hierarchy after the large 
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cultivators and the salaried group. It 
could be that poor areas, such as 
Tumkur, are relatively sparsely pene¬ 
trated by the market-forces looking 
out for high-profit cum exploitation 
opportunities. If true, we might have 
put our finger on an important 
source of underdevelopment, viz, non- 
exploitation of production resources of¬ 
fering rewards below the threshold 
capable of attracting market forces. 
Agriculture in Tumkur, even after 
absorbing the modern researches on 
dry farming, may be able to generate 
only slow and modest growth in pro¬ 
duction unlike the production possibi¬ 
lities in the ‘green revolution' areas; 
as regards the non-agricultural resour¬ 
ces, it may be mentioned that the 
district has only one large-scale unit, 
a cement factory. 

The groups considered so far covrr 
roughly the top decile of rural house¬ 
holds. It is instructive to see the high¬ 
est values recorded bv the different 
indicator at the level of the top de¬ 
cile. The highest values are 77 per 
cent for boys attending school (sala¬ 
ried group); 76 per cent for cultiva¬ 
tors having wells (large cultivators); 72 
per cent for cultivators using fertiliser 
(large cultivators); 6fi per cent for 
girls attending school (salaried group); 
57 per cent for spread of milk con¬ 
sumption (salaried group); 55 per cent 
for cultivators having pumpsets (large 
cultivators); 43 per cent for radio 
habit (large cultivators); 32 per cent 
for newspaper habit (salaried group). 
It is seen that the development com¬ 
ponents do not fully cover even the 
Rroups at the level of the top decile 
in the rural community. Since the 
factors relating to ability and access 
could not be the major inhibitors of 
development at this level, it would 
seem that the perception of the bene¬ 
fits of these components remains weak 
in a rural environment. 

Next in the hierarchy are the me¬ 
dium cultivators, a substantial group 
covering about a quarter of rural 
households. With this group, the in¬ 
dicator values steeply decline and 
most of them reach levels well below 
50 per cent. Having holdings above 
— but not far above — the threshold 
size of viability, the medium cultiva¬ 
tors may be expected to be under 
considerable pressure to make good 
use of their lands. However* our find¬ 
ings show them to be a distant second 
to the large cultivators in the matter 
of agricultural investments. Thus, it is 
evident that the development com¬ 
ponents lose, their thrust well before 


reaching the rural poor. 

This makes it a little superfluous 
to look at Table 9. giving the indica¬ 
tor values for the rural poor In 
fact, if we take note of only compon¬ 
ents covering at least one-thnd of 
households in a group, it can be seen 
that the only components having some 
modrst spread among the zural pool 
are: education of boys; milk con¬ 
sumption excepting among labourers; 
fertiliser use by small cultivators. It 
seems to us that the percentage of 
school-attending boys which shows the 
least decline over the rural groups 
and remains close to 40 even among 
labourers reflects the struggle of the 
rural poor to invest in their future. 
On the other hand, to judge from the 
indicators of agricultuial investments, 
the poor also seem to perceive that 
with their meagre lands they have 
no future to look forward to in agri¬ 
culture. 

Having seen the variations in deve¬ 
lopment indicators across village types 
and across rural gioups, it is natural 
to ask how the rural groups fare in 
different types of villages. This ques¬ 
tion requires looking into a large num¬ 
ber of tables, and is not taken up 
here. We only make a passing men¬ 
tion here of a few points suggested 
both by our data and field observa¬ 
tions. First, it was observed that the 
better performance of diversified vil¬ 
lages as compared to weak villages in 
the matter of wells and pumpsets, seen 
in Table 7 at the village level, also 
obtains at the level of rural groups 
including, significantly, even the large 
cultivators. On the other hand. in 
fertiliser use the pattern was seen 
more clearly for the poor groups as 
compared to medium cultivators and 
the salaried group and the pattern 
did not obtain, at all, in the case 
of large cultivators and the business 
group. As regards the spread of milk 
consumption, the village type did 
seem to be an influencing variable in 
the case of non-cultivating groups but 
not for cultivators In school attend¬ 
ance, the performance of poor groups 
seemed to be better in the diversified 
villages as compard to the weak 
villages but this link, between school- 
attendance and village tvpc, was not 
observable for the link groups and 
rural elite. This was also seen to be 
true of radio habit. Regarding news¬ 
paper habit, some village type influ¬ 
ence was seen in the case of salaried 
group and medium cultivator; the ha¬ 
bit is practically absent among the ru¬ 
ral poor but our data gave a hint that 
it is likely to pick up eariler in the 


diveisified villages. The large cultiva¬ 
tors and the business group were the 
only groups seen with a newspaper 
habit, free of village influence. 

These vaiution* indicate an inter¬ 
esting distinction among the rural 
groups. The gioups at the top of the 
lural hierarchy seem to be lelatively 
location-unaffected and absorbing de¬ 
velopment at all types of economic 
bases. On the other hand, it would 
appear that it is only by being in 
the close vicinity of rural growth that 
the rural poor can hope to derive even 
a meagre measure of development 
benefits. 

It is now lime to stand back and 
look at rural underdevelopment from 
the perspective of the larger economy. 
V\e assume that the Indian economy 
is in a phase in which problems of 
slow growth evoke far more concern 
and attention than those of low and 
uneven development. The private sec¬ 
tor in the economy is conditioned, by 
the very rules of the game, to work 
for larger production and profits. 
What is notable in the Indian case is 
that even the perspective of the State 
remains largely preoccupied with pro¬ 
duction-oriented priorities — increas¬ 
ed food production, basic industries, 
and production-related infrastructure 
such as power, transport, etc. 

A plausible proposition suggested by 
our findings, when viewed from the 
petspcctive of the economic processes 
picvailing in the larger economy, is 
that rural underdevelopment is a 
consequence of a strong growth-orien¬ 
tation of the larger economy The In¬ 
dian experience also seems to indi¬ 
cate that A hen the growth perform¬ 
ance ranges between poor and modest, 
growth-ori< ntation becomes self-per¬ 
petuatin'; and underdevelopment gets 
perceived as a problem arising from 
s'ow growth Meanwhile, the economy 
continues to j\iv a high and increas¬ 
ing price tor growth in terms of 
distortions in development brought 
about bv elitist and organised gioups. 
While these propositions are similar 
to the pciccptions of theories ol 
underdevelopment and urban bias, it 
is possible that there are elements 
in the Indian situation not fully com¬ 
prehended bv these theories. For ex¬ 
ample, India docs not appear to be a 
case of urban people as a whole achiev¬ 
ing and shanng development at the 
cost of imal people, nor a case of 
underdevelopment caused primarily by 
the subservience of the economy to 
external forces. The view which one 
gets in the field is that India is simply 
a case where the larger economy re- 
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lies on underdevelopment, particularly 
rural underdevelopment, to promote 
growth. 

iMPUCATIONS FOX RESEARCH AND 

Planning 

Description of village types and ru- 
ial groups is only a preliminary stage¬ 
setting in investigating rural economic 
processes. Two limited claims can be 
made for our findings as a stage-set¬ 
ting operation. First, our findings seem 
to suggest that the framework of 
Economics is of help in comprehend¬ 
ing the development-related characteri¬ 
stics of villages and rural groups. Se¬ 
cond, the variations across villages and 
rural groups even within a relatively 
homogeneous ' rural area seem to be 
substantial and systematic enough to 
be probed further to understand the 
mechanisms of rural economic proces¬ 
ses as they operate at the micro-level. 
However, the analysis of these pro- 
usses could pose a difficult challenge 
to what may be caHed 'conventional 
economics'. 

Economics has rigorous frameworks 
10 conceptualise the decisions of eco¬ 
nomic entitles and the operation of 
the economy at the aggregative nnd 
■ector.il levels; but it is not equally 
well-equipped to study social forma¬ 
tions and inter-group relations as they 
change over time in specific social 
and historical contests On the other 
hand, the research issues raised by 
Ihe rural economic processes — and, 
moi? particul.uly, by the phenomenon 
of rural underdevelopment — fall to 
a large extent in the latter area. 

Take, for instance, our finding that 
ihe features of a village economy re¬ 
flect the strength or weakness of the 
economic base of the village. One 
would expect this to occur when vil¬ 
lages arc relatively closed economies 
operating in isolation from each other. 

But it must seem a paradox in an 
economy with growing internal inte¬ 
gration and considerable mobility of 
people and resources across the eco¬ 
nomy It is as if the forces promoting 
integration of the larger economy are 
also the forces making for isolation of 
villages from the larger economy and 
from each other. There has been very 
little attempt in the agricultural and 
rural economics research in India to 
look into this intriguing paradox. 

Most rural economic processes in¬ 
volve exchange and relations among 
unequals. They lead to a marked 
stratification of rural society, one of 
the consequences of which, as our 


findings show, is the very inadequate 
percolation of development components 
below the top decile of rural house¬ 
holds. Understanding rural economic 
processes means, to a large extent, 
understanding the mechanisms giving 
rise to and sustaining the stratifica¬ 
tion of the rural society. While the 
laud relations are the principal 
source of stratification m rural areas, 
the specific forms they take vary over 
a large range from landlord-serf type 
relationship to capitalist-labour type. 
Interestingly, Tumkur appears to be 
an intermediate case of j peasant so¬ 
ciety experiencing a gradual process 
of growing landlessness but with a 
major part of land still remaining in 
the hands of medium and small culti¬ 
vators rather than with large non-cul- 
tivating owners or large capitalist 
farmers. What this means is that it is 
not enough in the Indian context to 
obtain a broad characterisation of 
mode of production and of rural 
classes. It is equally important to de¬ 
velop detailed pictures of specific con¬ 
ditions and circumstances underlying 
the stratification at the micro level. 

The conventional Economics is parti¬ 
cularly handicapped in studying systems 
and institutions based on relations 
among nnoquals. Reared on the ideas 
m! atomistic competition and mutually 
beneficial exchange, ft tends to look at 
< cononue processes from the restrictive 
perspective, afforded by the categories 
and theorems of competitive markets 
and of allocation and growth processes 
nudei competitive conditions Not sur- 
pusingly, we have no economic theories 
of lural stratification and the Indian 
economists seem to treat this theme as 
falling in the area of sociology. Recent 
years have witnessed two major de¬ 
partures both of which still seem to 
lie at the stage of preliminary thinking 
and speculation There is the con¬ 
tinuing but highly abstruse controversy 
on the mode of production in the 
Indian economy and m Indian agricul¬ 
ture, a controversy comprehensible to 
few outside the specialist participants 
engaged in it. Second, u tew of the 
theoietically-oriented economists work¬ 
ing with village data have suggested 
that the rural economic processes and 
stratification are shaped by the inter- 
ielated walking of rural markets for 
land, labour, credit and agricultural out¬ 
put, as an illustration, one may refer to 
the lcccnt writmgs of Krishna Bharad- 
vvaj which are persuasive on this point. 

It is cleat that Economics needs fresh 
perspectives to get insights into village 


giowth and decline, rural stratification, 
and rural underdevelopment. The princi¬ 
pal theme running through these issues 
is the changing features of human be¬ 
ings and their groupings in the course 
of economic growth. The focus of 
Economics, on the other hand, continues 
to he on what may be called the re¬ 
source aspects of econamie growth — 
savings, investment, and sectoral com¬ 
position of output; efficiency of resource 
allocations, technological change. An 
important source of fresh perspectives 
for Economics is patient and careful 
ohseivations in the field. The field work 
now m voguo in Economics is, essen¬ 
tially, a data-gathering expedition 
implemented through subordinates. The 
field woik that Economics needs is of a 
kind involving first-hand observations in 
the field by the economist himself. The 
second source of fresh perspectives for 
Economies is the work done in the rural 
areas by other social scientists. Once’ 
Economics turns its focus from issues 
i elating to resource use to those con¬ 
cerning social processes, it would, in a 
sense, he stepping out of its specialised 
field to enter an area of central con¬ 
cern to all social sciences, of particular 
relevance, to the economist would he the 
methodologies and perspectives of re¬ 
searches on castes and on settlement 
pattern of villages 

We mav now take a brief note of 
the implications of oui findings for 
planning for rural development. There 
,ue two sets of implications to be con¬ 
sidered 

Fust, since nual underdevelopment 
is seen to be a correlate of the growth- 
orientation of'the larger economy, there 
are questions to be asked about the 
Indian economy as a whole and about 
its planning strategy and policies. It is 
enough for the purpose of this paper 
to point out that the recent years have 
witnessed commitment of substantial 
lesources to programmes having a direct 
heai mg on ruial underdevelopment — 
employment guaiantee schemes, pro- 
giammes to support artisan activities 
and local resource exploitation and 
extension of amenities and minimum 
needs to rural areas. Theie is also a 
growing readiness now to measure the 
perfoimance of the economy not merely 
m teiins of giowth but also in terms of 
benefits received by specified categories 
of backward areas and target groups of 
nual poor. It is possible to question 
whether these progiainmos would ever 
acquire the thrust capable of over¬ 
coming the inertia of rural under¬ 
development. Going bv our observation 
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m Tumkur, we would vote in favour of 
hope mixed with some nagging doubts, 
lather than cynicism. 

The second set of implications relate 
to the question of effective implemen¬ 
tation of rural development pro¬ 
grammes Effective implementation 
means reaching development com¬ 
ponents to smaller villages and lower 
strata among rural populations As the 
actual implementation in the field is 
the job of the rural development per¬ 
sonnel, it is obvious that how well the 
job is done would depend to a large 
extent on the size and dispersal of rural 
development personnel and their at¬ 
titudes towards rural areas and rural 
prople The papei that follows takes a 


look at the rural development personnel 
in Tumkur from the point of view of 
its adequacy for the tasks of rural de¬ 
velopment. Second, effective implemen¬ 
tation also needs location of a range of 
basic amenities and services within easy 
leach of lagging villages and rural 
groups This point has been studied in 
sumo detail in Tumkur project in the 
light of the present locations of ameni¬ 
ties and the prevailing movement pat¬ 
terns of rural groups for meeting their 
needs As the findings are reported 
elsewhere, wc would onlj mention here 
that they show a number of specific 
instances u'here location appears to be 
a distinctly inhibiting factor. Third, 
and most crucial, the acceptance of de¬ 


velopment components by * rural house¬ 
hold depends on its economic status 
and perception of future prospects. 
Ifenfce, programmes improving the 
economic status of rural households and 
the economic environment of villages 
aic crucial in rural development in the 
sense of setting limits to what can be 
achieved by components like education, 
health, nutrition etc. In their turn, the 
implementation of these crucial pro¬ 
grammes make it necessary for the 
planner to view villages and rural 
gi oups as inter-related parts of the 
inicio-level socio-economic system which 
needs to be understood well before 
policies are devised to promote develop¬ 
ment m the system. 
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DISCUSSION 


Accountiog of Nuclear Power 

Basudeb Sen 


liECENT literature on energy econo¬ 
mics in India does not yet appear to 
have seriously questioned the relative 
ucglect of the potential cole of coal in 
the national energy sector and econo¬ 
mic development. Deb Kumar Bose’s 
paper on "Accounting of Nuclear 
Power" ( EPW . August 8) is, in this 
.•ontexf, a significant and welcome coti- 
tuhution. However, in arguing for the 
: ase of coal, it seems desirable to avoid 
I«unts which might generate debates 
,vor such issues as are not essentially 
relevant and diveit attention from flic 
Lse for coal propei. In view of the 
ilxive, the following observations on 
Dose’s article appear to be in order 

In the first place, while the American 
I'hvsies Institute found nuclear power 
to be cheaper compared to coal-based 
fiowcr, Bose’s calculations appaiently 
i",tablish the reverse conclusion for 
india This may iai.se doubts alxnn the 
Lasis of the calculation It would have 
been worthwhile if some sensitivity 
analyses were undertaken Fuel cost, 
in Bose’s paper, is based on interna¬ 
tional prices of uranium for nuclcai 
[lower but on ‘administered’ prices of 
'oal for thermal power For long it 
lus been said that coal is underpriced 
in India. The actual costs ot produc¬ 
tion of coal should have been taken 
It lact, actual costs, adjusted for ‘ex- 
1 'Tnalitie.s’ arising out of coal mining 
utivity would be appropriate. Addi¬ 
tionally. It has to be noted that the 
wide difference between the domestic 
Puce of Indian coal and the price of 
internationally traded coal would tend 
lo suggest that the opportunity cost of 
i oal would be much higher than the 
official price of coal These considera¬ 
tions may evoke avoidable debate, over 
ihe calculations oi Bose. If real price 
of coal Ls Rs 160 instead of Rs 80, the 
calculations would favour nuclear 
power. 

The case for coal would be 
strengthened if one could show that the 
real costs of mining and capital costs 
of coal-based power plants would not 
he rising as fast However, we know 
that the average ash content in coaj 
mined in India will tend to rise over 
the years, coal has to be mined pro¬ 
gressively from greater depths and 
more difficult mining conditions. The 
cost of ooal-mining equipments is also 
rising. The sensitivity of the relative 


economics of coal-based power and 
nuclear power to these factors would 
luVe to be considered. 

Second, the argument about the 
appropnateness of the discounting 
method does not appear to be convinc¬ 
ing, nor does it seem to be relevant to 
establishing the case for coal If the 
present value of the entire flow of 
benefits and costs (over as long a period 
as necessary), at the correct market rate 
of interest is positive, the project will 
generate enough funds to meet the 
costs of “keeping in protective custody 
all nuclear wastes foi long periods”. 
Thus, while we pass on th<> task of 
keeping m clear wastes (from plants 
which supplv us energy today) to our 
great granl-ehildren. we also leave 
with them the funds neceraaiy to take 
up the tasks. 

Yet the problem of inter-generation 
equity- remmns Our great grand¬ 
children do not participate in our 
decision making todav. They could have 
objected, if they did They might not 
have agreed to take, the task of protect¬ 
ing themselves from nuclear wastes we 
handover to them even if we bequeath 
them with adequate funds This, how¬ 
ever, applies to coal also. Any higher 
rate of coal extraction today leaves 
less coal reserves for our great grand¬ 
children With oil resources limited 
and fast depleting, they might have 
pieferred to have more coal reserves to 
meet their requirements of chemicals. 
If with more nuclear plants today, we 
threaten their verv existence, with more 
coal-based power plants we deny them 
chemicals whioh they would need. 

In reality, liowevei. we would never 
be able to consult oui great-grand¬ 
children when we actual'decide on 
oui energy ohoices today. Peihaps the 
only rational alternative available is to 
considei the implications of various 
energy options on present and future 
generations, decide on a future energy 
soenano on behalf of the future jjenera- 
tions and select and implement those 
energy policies whieli are consistent 
with that chosen scenario If we take 
this approach, it would be difficult to 
escape from an energy supply-mix 
which would involve both nuclear and 
coal-based power m the short to 
medium-term. It is in the choice of an 
optimal mix that the relative economies 
of coal-based and nuclear power genera¬ 


tion become important Bui then, the 
relative economics of alternative energy 
supply systems based on oil, hydro- 
power, foievt resources,- bio-gas, solar 
power, etc, are also equa'ly in.pin taut 

Third, the appropnateness of S and 
T allocation of funds for nuclear and 
coal cannot, for reasons indicated above, 
be considered in isolation It has to be 
judged m terms ot the energy scenario 
for the future the nation has decided 
to achieve Moreover, it is not always 
a question merely of nroviding more 
S and T research funds. The ultimate 
results fiom research would depend on 
many other important factors like the 
relative availability /flow of scientific 
talents in relevant disciplines and the 
set of fiscal, monetary and other incen¬ 
tives and disincentives which influence 
industries to act in conformity with the 
ttnergy scenario ehosen 

Fiually, Bose refers to 83 billion ton¬ 
nes of coal reserves in India This 
figure has changed as a result of a 
recent assessment by the Geological 
Survey of India. The coal reserves in 
India are estimated at ] 12 billion ton¬ 
nes. However, for th" purpose of 
power generation we cannot consider 
the entire reserves to be re'evant, The 
steel industry' would pre-empt the use 
of coking coal, the reserves of which 
aie estimated at 23 billion tonnes. 
However, coking coal is generally re¬ 
quired to be washed before use in 
metallurgical industries. The process 
of washing y iclds a by-product called 
middlings with, high ash content. The 
middlings are suitable for power 
generation In other words, tile coal 
resources for power generation have to 
lie carefully assessed and would 
depend, umung other factors, on deve¬ 
lopments in the washing opacity and 
washing technology ior colons tool. 

As for non-coking coals, the estimat¬ 
ed reseu'es are 88 5 lnllio i tonnes. 
1’iesent and future generations in India 
will have to share this non-coking coal 
availability among various competing 
uses including power generation, syn- 
l-.icls and chemicals. 

About environmental pollution from 
coal use foi pow'er generation, Bose 
liglitlv points out that at present only 
aliout a third of total coal use in the 
country ls for posvei generation. But. 
thf share oi power generation in total 
coal use m the country has been con¬ 
sistently rising and will continue to do 
so. Present projections show thai by 
1989-90, this share may go up to 
nearly 50 per cent 





How to ‘Destabilise’ the Countryside 

D Narasimha Reddy 


HOBERT WADE deserves to be thanked 
for drawing our attention to the sense¬ 
less technology traiisfei in the form of 
Tice-paddy ‘transplanting machines’ and 
’eombino-harvesteis’ (EFH\ August 15). 
T would like to bring to notice on 
(quail) disastrous technology transfer 
in the case of. again, rice paddy cultiva¬ 
tion— introduction of w'eedicides 

Before discussuig the consequences of 
‘wmhcide technology’, it may be use¬ 
ful to have a (ompiohcnsive picture of 
diffeient operations of nce-paddy culti¬ 
vation Rice-padd) is one of the most 
labour intensive crops accounting for 
about 120 person-dfl) s (IIYVS) ol 
employment per acre Of the various 
opeiations of padds cultivation, plough¬ 
ing (20 per cent), tiansplantmg (15 per 
cent), weeding (15 per cent) and har¬ 
vesting (30 per cent) togethei account 
for about 80 pci cent ol person-days 
employed. These aie the very opera¬ 
tions which are sought to hi- increas¬ 
ingly mechanised. The impact of trac- 
torisation on lahoui use lias been the 
subject of a number oi studies but 
there is no conclusive evidence one 
way or the other. The adverse effect 
of tractorisation on labour use pales 
into msigmfieanee compared to the 
threat held b> transplanting machines 
combinc-harvestors and wcedic ides. 
While transplanting machines and com¬ 
bine-harvesters can affect 45 per cent 
ol labour, wcedieides can affect 15 per 
cent of labour employed While the 
technology of tractois, transplanting 
machines and combme-harvestors in¬ 
volve heavy initial capital investment 
and therefore there is less possibility of 
their being adopted on a wide scale, 
weedicide toclmologj involves no fixed 
capital investment whatsoever and car. 
be adopted by any farmer who has 
assured supply of water and the neces¬ 
sary inclination Thus weedicide 
technology holds a greater danger to 
employment of labour in Indian agri¬ 
culture. 

It is revealing that the application 
of wcedieides is fast gaming giound in 
areas with assured irrigation Foi in¬ 
stance, our recent field work in some 
of the villages of the Bit Project ayacut 
area in Karnataka shows that weedi- 
cides were introduced m some villages 
three years back. Initially there was 
some hesitation and there were some 
bitter experiences too There were 
instances of failure of ciops because of 
improper application. Weedicides are 
applied three or four days after trans¬ 
planting rice-paddy stalks. After appli¬ 


cation ol weedicides, continuously for 
seven clays there should lie at least one 
inch of watei in the field. The initial 
setback in some eases was attributed 
partly to the failure to observe this 
precaution and partly to certain brands 
of weedicides But now many farmers, 
especially those with larger holdings, 
speak with a great deal of confidence 
in weedicides. The popular brand of 
weedicide is a product of a transna¬ 
tional corporation. 

Weeding is an operation with wide 
regional variation in the extent of 
liiboui employed Within a village the 
labour requirement for weeding may 
vary from field to field Orn investiga¬ 
tions, which agree with others’ studies 
elsewhere, show that on an average 
about 15 to 20 petson-days are re- 
qmied foi weeding one acre of rice- 
paddy In most "of the rice growing 
areas weeding is predominantly a 
female lahoui operation. With the 
pi evading wage rate ol Rs 4 per 
person-day it works out to Rs 60 *o 
80 for weeding an acre ol rice-paddy. 
Instead, if weedicides aic applied, it 
requires about Rs 40 worth of weedi¬ 
cide and five or six person-days 
for application and removal of 
stras weeds which may show- up. 
Weeding by weedicides works out to 
Rs 60 to 05 per acie as against Rs 60 
to 80 bv employing labour More than 
the advantage in labour cost, faimers 


bpsuaar to favour weedicides bgcauee of 

the relief from labour supervision. 

From the jioint of view of agriquftu- 
lal labourers and the employment, 
opportunities, weedicides are likely to- ’ 
have far greater disastrous effects than 
the benefits flowing to the farmers. 
Weedicide application may afford the 
faimer a marginal advantage m aggre¬ 
gate costs of cultivation, but its effect 
on laboui cost component is substan¬ 
tial. About 10 to 15 iierson-days of 
labour per acre of paddy become 
redundant. This by itself is adequate 
to wash off the additional employment 
effects of all the crash programmes of 
mral employment. In the BR Project 
area where water is assured for two 
paddy crops, for a period of about 
three months, i e, between transplant¬ 
ing and harvesting, weeding is the only 
important operation that provides some 
i mployment to agricultural labourers, r 
But for weeding there does not seem 
tc. be any other employment. Here the 
situation is one of open unemployment. 
If weedicides become part of paddy 
cultivation practices, labourers are 
bound to be exposed to three months 
of open unemployment between trans¬ 
planting and harvesting Add to this 
1 1 ansplanting-mac hincs and rice com¬ 
bine-harvesters and the picture of 
destabilisation’ is complete. 

Should the powers that be wait foi 
’.lie laboui to organise and rise in pro¬ 
test against this so-called technological 
tiansfonnation ? And what if the agri- 
eultuial labourers fail to organise (as 
they arc wont to in the existing insti¬ 
tutional set up)? 


Correction 

The following printing errors may he (Directed in the paper "Transferability 
of Raiyafi Holdings in Bihar” by D C Wadhwa (September 19) 
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25 Years of Devoted Service to Small Industries 


NSIC SERVES SMALL INDUSTRY 


By giving indigenous and imported machinery on easy hire-purchase or rental 
term upto the value of Rs. 20 lakhs. 

By assisting in securing Govt orders under its Central Govt Store Pur¬ 
chase Programme. 

By giving practical training to the technicians in vanous trades at its Proto¬ 
type Development & Training Centres. 

B> helping cieate market for the product of small industries in foreign 
countries. 

by direct marketing of products of the small scale sector and by indirect 
marketing by acting as its agents for the small scale sector. 

by participating in National and International Exhibitions and participation 
in buvers-sellers meet. 

by supplying non-ferrous raw materials and the latest machine tools to small 
scale industries. 


NSIC supplies machinery to developing countries on turnkey basis. 

NSIC has undertaken the production of NUTAN STOVE in the small scale 
sector. 

NIC Knitwear Guaranteed Quality Products 


The National Small Industries 
Corporation Limited 

(A GOVERNMENT OF INDIA UNDERTAKING) 

Industrial Estate, Okliia 
New Delhi-110 §20. 




tftm iimmabboosal Gbog* Street, Fort, Bombay-ttX) 001 and 



ATI II 

n i iw iw 

offers 
Dyes Intermediates 


• Beta Naphthol 

• B.O.N. Acid 

• Chicago Acid 

• Metanitroaniline 

• G-salt 

• Gamma-Acid 

• H-Acid 

• J-Acid 


• J-Acid Urea 

• Metaphenelyenediamine (distilled) 

• Peri Acid 

• Phenyl-J-Acid 

• Phenyl Peri Acid 

• Rhodulme Acid 

• Schaeffer's Acid 

• Sodium Naphthionate 

• Sulfamhc Acid 

• Tobias Acid 

• Michler’s Ketone 

• Monoethyl Aniline 

• R salt 


Unrivalled Quality • Reasonable Prices • Promised Deliveries 

For your requirements please contact 
The Marketing Department 

THE * 

AT U L 

PRODUCTS LTD 

India's giant chemical complex 

PO Atul Disi Valsad-396 020 Gujarat (India; 

Tel 61 Gram TULA Atul 
Tele* 0173 232 ATUL IN ' 
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The new Vacuum Degassing and Vacuum Oxygen 
Decarbunsing (VD/VOD) Plant at VISL, which 
helps manufacture high purity alloy and stainless 
steel (below), and schematic diagram of the 
vacuum steel process (inset). 





i. :: 5 ^?-- 


vacuum steel 
Technology 


Vacuum processing is a 
relatively young branch of 
steel technology, which 
has gained rapid acceptance 
throughout the world. Used 
in conjunction with stan¬ 
dard equipment. like arc- 
furnaces and converters it 
has revolutionised the 
manufacture of alloy steels 

Vacuum Degassing is a 
process of eliminating 
dissolved gases from the 
melt Rinsing with an 
inert gas. in the process, 
improves homogeneity. 

Vacuum Oxygen Decarbur- 


ising helps in making clean¬ 
er stainless steels—with 
extra low carbon content. 

Vacuum processing thus 
improves the metallurgical 
and mechanical properties 
of the finished products— 
for applications ranging 
from razor blades to 
nuclear plants 

Already equipped with the 
most advanced Forge Plant 
in South East Asia, the 
installation of the new 
VD/VOD Plant has further 
established VISL as India's 
leading producer of 


sophisticated alloy steels 
Write in for detailed 
technical literature on our 
range. 


Visvesvaraya Iron & Stael Ltd 
Bhadravathi 

(A Public Sector Undertaking) 
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Inevitable Collapse 

THE fall of the Left Democratic Front (LDF) ministiy in Kerala has been 
almost entirely the achievement of the LDF itself; the Centre in this case 
had little reason to exert itself since the demolition work was being done 
so single-mindedly by both the CPI <M) and the Congress (SI. the leading 
partners in the LDF. 

Both the CPI(M) and Congress (S) lenders are now trying to find 
scapegoats for the disaslci that has mertaken the left-democratic experiment 
in Kerala. But the fact is that the simultaneous exercise of provocation 
and retreat that both ibese parties practised towaids each other could not 
go on indefinitely. Moreover, the Kerala experiment was inherently problem- 
ridden; a ‘left-democratic’ front (which is what it was envisaged as, not¬ 
withstanding what the party theoreticians aie now saying) could not 
possibly continue «>s an active political mstiument meielv on a one-point 
‘anti-authoritarian’ piogramme. and any move to implement the rest of the 
‘agreed common minimum programme - , meant an inevitable clash of interests 
between those representing the 'left' elements and those representing 
the ‘democratic’ elements (not to speak of differences among segments of 
the ‘left’ themselves) 

Even apart from the unworkability of anangements such as the LDF 
over the long run, tlieie was also the problem of the state unit of the 
Congress (S) and the differences in the party on what attitude it should 
adopt towards the CPI (M) on the one hand and Congress (I) on the other. 
While being sharph critical of the failings of the LDF and, more particularly, 
of the CPI(M), the stale Congress (S) president A K Antony bad avoided 
generalised cnticism ot the CPI CM) that the party was directly ,and 
solely responsible for the breakdown of law and order in the state, that the 
paity was engaged s 0 ]elv in self-aggrandisement at the expense of other 
partners of the LDF Since the logic of opposing or attacking the LDF 
inevitably led one to open oi co\eit partnership with the Congress (I) — 
which is how the CPI (M) posed the situation the pioblem for Antony 

was how to rlnect his ciriusrr of the LDF and ot the CPI(Mj without 
appearing to be going o\ei the Congress (I), a t insider,ition to which other 
leaders of the party weie less sensitise than Antony. Such a balancing act 
obviously could not go on lor e\ei 

The CPI (M) too kept up the pressuie, realising the natural tendency of 
the Congiess(S) to ultimatch make a break with the IDF. and the simul¬ 
taneous anxiety of Antony not to appeal to be an open partisan of the 
Congress (1) and the presumed lcsersations of the national leadership of 
Congiess(S) about the state unit breaking away from the LDF. But it 
probably misjudged (he situation in believing (hat (he dilemma of the 
Congress (Si, moie specifically of Antony, was mesohable. and the pressure 
it sought to fuithei bung upon the Congress (SV by publicising an alleged 
central plot to liquidate important leadeis of the state CongressfSl plainly 
lecoiled upon (he CPI (Ml itself 

It is difficult to blame the slate Congress iS) leadoiship lot its yacillation 
on the viability m even the desirability of the 1 DF experiment lor even the 
national leadership of the party appears to be similarly torn between continu¬ 
ed fa'th'in the pros|>ects of a left-demociatic tiont experiment and hope 
that it could somehow get not openly humiliating teims from (he Congress (1) 
to come closer to the paity, perhaps even merge into it These ymcillations 
were particul.u ly marked in the Congress (S) session in Bombay where the 
jiuty deeuli'd to keep its doois open to both the Congress (I) and the 
("PI (M) surely a remaikable exercise of open political choice 

But if the Congress (S) has been able to salvage something out of the 
LDF fiasco in Kerala in that it has now formirlaied a iheoiv of alliances 
which would include co-opeiation with eithei the Congress (I) or the CPI iMl 
without any apparcnl contradiction, the levsons of the experiment to the 
CPI (Ml are far less clear It is unlikely that the party will continue i<> 
considei with the same enthusiasm fuithei exjicriments of the kind, now 
that its apparent belief that the intion.il leadership of the Congress (S) was 
opposed to what its state leadens ucie doing m Keiala has been levealed 
as has.ng had no basis in fact The CPI iMi’s immediate task is to trv to 
ensure that the Congress iD would not he able to tope in the Congiess(S) 
into a coalition wilh oihei sm.ri'et paities disaffected with the CPRM), with 
the Congress (I) itselt is staying out of the coalition The only way in 
which the CPI (M) can counter this possibility wil 1 be to offer similai terms 
to the Congress fS). 1 


For a party which is in such poor 
shape in the rest of the country, this 
simultaneous wooing by both the 
Congress (I) and the CPI (Ml is surely 
an achievement. But m either case, 
its own future over the long run is 
bleak. If, as appears likely, the party 
casts its lot With the Congress (I), 
even formation of a government with 
the Congress (I)'s support is bound to 
be a short-term phenomenon, a mere 
prologue to eventual absorption into 
the main body of the par'j 
Herein lies Antony's dilemma. Till 
now, he has been able to maintain a 
balance between the Congress (I) and 
the CPI (M), refusing to be absorbed 
or be browbeaten. But such balancing 
act could not, by definition, last for 
ever. With the Kerala assembly kept 
in suspended animation, the choice 
has once again to be made by \n- 
tony; and in the present case, his 
followers may not even allow him to 
exercise a choice. 

The Economy 

Pric» of IMF LoaiT“"~~ ~~ ~ 


WITH the disclosure, thanks to the 
rmiuialistic enterprise ol The llhidu't, 

Washington correspondent, of the 
Finance Minister’s letter to the Manag¬ 
ing Director ol the IMF and the 
government ol India’s official memoran¬ 
dum to the IMF, any lesidnal ambiguity 
about the giun implications of the 
prospective SDH 5 billion IMF loan 
to India has been dispelled Techni¬ 
cally, in these documents, the pretence 
has beau maintained that the Govern¬ 
ment ol India has already and on its 
own ionnulated, and is in the process 
ol implementing, a set ot economic 
policies — the government's memoran¬ 
dum Us the IMF is titled 'Statement 
of Economic Policies’ — and that it ls 
approaching the IMF ior a loan to 
support these policies and progiammes. 

The central focus ot these policies 
ts promotion of exports at all cost 
Towards this end, regulations such as 
industrial licensing, the MKTP Act, 
etc, are to he waived and fiscal and 
other inducements are to he provided 
Equally prominent is the accent on 
liberalisation ot imports On top ol 
the drastic dilution of restiictions on 
imports in the last tew years, the 
govermnmt has made a specific com¬ 
mitment to further significantly liberalise 
imports m the next two veais Liberal 
import of technology is given special 
emphasis The government also comes 
close enough to a commitment to 
devaluing the rupee when it says that 
it "recognises that exchange rate policy 


has an important bearing on export 
growth" and that it "intends to pursue 
a realistic policy in regard to exchange 
rates". 

Attempts to regulate investment and 
production in the economy according 
to any scheme of social priorities are 
to be abandoned m favour of the opera¬ 
tion of the market mechanism. Even 
existing regulations favouring small in¬ 
dustry are to he modulated by "a 
much greater emphasis on economic 
efficiency”. Government and public sec¬ 
tor outlays and investment are to be 
largely limited to the provision of 'in¬ 
frastructure’. Incentives and induce¬ 
ments, including further lowering of 
the levels oi direct taxation, are to lu 
offered to fos-lei private saving and 
investment. The growth ol government 
expenditure is to lie checked m the 
interests of demand management. Sub¬ 
sidies are to be i educed and the govern¬ 
ment has undertaken to effect savings 
of Rs 1.300 troie in the Sixth Plan 
period through such paring ot sub¬ 
sidies Growth of money and credit 's 
to lie restored, blit more important is 
the reallocation of financial resources 
piesaged m the commitment that mon*- 
*ary policies would support “more 
rapid growth and supply sid,- policies’’ 

These are not just a set ol economic 
pollens, but amount to a reoideruig of 
the economy with far-reachmg political 
implications The accent on pnvat' 
capital and the market mechanism is 
obvious and in tact moie oi less ex¬ 
plicitly stated What is not rxplicitls 
stated, but is the ciux ol the IMF- 
Goveminent ol India deal, is the open¬ 
ing up ol the economy to loreign 
capital and the transnational corpora¬ 
tions through the elevation ol oxpoit 
growth as the tnmnost national go 1 
the liberalisation ol imports and the 
hee import of technology. 

Assam 


Faith in New Delhi 

A FEATURE of the presently dormant 
agitation against 'foreign nationals' in 
Assam which has frequently been dub¬ 
bed as anti-national and secessionist by 
Gcntral Icadeis is how often and how 
pcisistenfly the leaders of the agitation 
have been demanding the enlargement 
and strengthening of the role of the 


^Central agencies themselves isjt . the 
Despite the apparent 'anti- 
VsSbntre' postures of the leaders of the 
agitation, what they demand more than 
anything from Delhi is a greater role 
for Delhi in the region, even when 
this might mean to some extent a 
whittling down of the powers of the 
state government. Indeed, a touching 
faith in the Centre and a belief that 
the agencies of the Central govern¬ 
ment are more considerate of the 
'safety and security' of the region and 
its people than the state government 
and its agencies have been marked 
features of the agitation. 

For example, one of the demands 
put .forward by the leaders of the 
agitation has been that the right to 
issue documents or identity cards to 
mierants and refugees from Bangla¬ 
desh, till now vested in the state gov¬ 
ernments (including that of Assam), 
should be withdrawn and should vest 
entirely with the Centre Of a piece 
with this demand has been the new 
demand, now lepoitcdly naif of the 
reformulated set of demands to be put 
befoie the Central Icadeis when the 
talks aie exoected to be resumed to- 
waids the end of this month, that 
the Centre should constitute foreign¬ 
ers’ tribunals under the Constitutional 
provisions introduced dining Emer¬ 
gency (the 42nd Amcndmenti which 
would in effect mean that the findings 
of the tribunals can be subjected to 
challenge only in the Supreme Court 
The tubiinals established in the 1960s 
under the Picvcntion of Infiltration 
from Pakistan Scheme had provided 
for their findings to be challenged in 
I he high courts 

However, such manifestations ol 
confidence and trust in the Centre’s 
benevolence and the anxiety of the 
leaders of the agitation ro return talks 
are unlikely to affect the Centre’s 
calculations in Assam. The 'popular' 
Taimur ministry having served its 
constitutional purpose, the Centre does 
not at all appear to be in a hurry to 
resume discussions. Right now, the 
concern seems to be how best the 
rag-tag remains of the Congressfl), 
whose government had to resign fol¬ 
lowing the withdrawal of, the support 
of the group of MLAs from the tea- 
garden lahoui lobby, can win back the 
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Nippon of that 1 group, as well as qt a 
few straggling independents and pOa<- 
aible defectors to the AICP from the 
small CPI group, to be able to form 
a government. This revival of the 
‘political process' would not be possi¬ 
ble if there were to be any agreement 
or even progress towards an agreement 
with the leaders of the agitation since 
part of the price to be paid for such 
an understanding has to be the dissolu¬ 
tion of the existing assembly and the 
ordering of ficsh elections. on the 
basis of levised electoral rolls. 

Recent organisational developments 
in both AASU and the GSP (which 
hav c included some expulsions), suggest 
that both the organisations are keen 
to have the dialogue resumed. It is 
obvious that a resumption of the agita¬ 
tion on the scale and intensity of last 
year is going to be a difficult task, the 
r delibeiate suspension of the agitation 
Earlier this year with a view, ostensi¬ 
bly. to enabling the students to pre¬ 
pare for and appear in the annual 
examinations has had its own inevita¬ 
ble consequence, for if the agitation 
Lnuld be suspended to enable the 
most acute and vocal naiticipants to 
take their examinations, it is difficult 
to see how the equally important need 
of the students to continue their 
studies regularly can be considered 
less pressing. 

In other woids. the leaders of the 
agitation at present appear lather 
more anxious than the Centre to re¬ 
turn talks and arrive at a settlement, 
without appearing to yield. However, 
ihe ‘ohiceV of the dispute, the large 
mass of migrants and refugees, legal 
m illegal, Hindu 01 Muslim, who ate 
already in the legion and have deve¬ 
loped deep roots, are a factor which 
might upset all the neat calculations 
and formulas being worked out in 
Gauhati and Delhi. 

Foreign Policy 

Mending Fences with ASEAN 

THE Prime Minister’s prolonged trip 
abroad, during which, apart from par¬ 
ticipating in the Commonwealth Con¬ 
ference at Melbourne {September 30- 
October 7). she made official visits to 
Indonesia and Fiji (before the Com¬ 
monwealth Conlerence) and to the 
Philippines (after the Conference), 
was part of a new diplomatic initiative 
to explain to member countries of 
ASEAN, and ptrsuade them to accept, 
certain important Indian foreign 
policy perceptions having a bearing on 
the region. During this period, while 
Indira Gandhi was visiting the Philip¬ 


pines, foreign minister Narasunba Rao 
was in Malaysia engaged in the same 
task. The undertaking was necessary 
because of India's relative isolation m 
the region following Indian recognition 
of the Heng Samnn regime last year. 

Even the Commonwealth Communi¬ 
que, whose range was much wider than 
immediate regional concerns, called for 
"speedy’’ withdrawal of “all foreign 
forces” from Kampuchea (and also 
from Afghanistan) and urged a “com¬ 
prehensive political settlement which 
would ensure sovereignty, independ¬ 
ence and territorial integrity" of all 
states m the legion including Kampu¬ 
chea The talks with ASEAN countucs 
too covered a wide langc of topics, but 
once again the issue of Kampuchea, 
naturally, dominated. Indira Gandhi 
claimed that India was committed to 
the resolution passed by the non- 
aligned foreign ministers' conference 
in New Delhi and favoured a “compre¬ 
hensive political settlement”. According 
to her, recognition of the Heng Samrin 
regime was based on the principle of 
ilr facto contiol ovei the territory; 
Heng Samrin had not been given 
“special favour” by any country in¬ 
cluding the Soviet Union Official pro¬ 
nouncements and Indian news agency- 
reports suggest that theie was broad 
agiecment between the hosts and India 
on the issue of Kampuchea According 
to these reports both Indonesia and 
Malaysia had a “common understand¬ 
ing" with India about China’s role, 
and the need to accommodate Viet¬ 
nam's "interests” in Indochina so as 
to countei "China’s thrusts” in the 
region. 

This "common” pciception iorms 
an essential part of Indian moves aimed 
at those states in ASEAN who have 
given priority to the Chinese “threat" 
in their regional assessments Indone¬ 
sia, as is well-known, lias been averse 
to restoring diplomatic ties with China 
and has expressed some sympathy for 
Vietnam's perception of China. The 
Indonesian chief of military intelligence 
was in Hanoi during September 3-4. 
and a senior official from Philippines 
foreign ministry too was in Hanoi 
around the same time (September 
2-4). Malaysia's perception of the re¬ 
gion was summed up by the new 
Prime Minister who said that China 
posed a "greater threat” than Vietnam 
in the region. 

However, while the Malaysian foreign 
minister stated that “there is little 
difference between us on the Kampu¬ 
chean problem”, in both Indonesia and 
Philippines, there were no such ex¬ 
pressions of sharing of a common per¬ 
spective. In fact, the ' absence' of a 


joint communique, the low key media 
coverage of the Prime Minister’s visit 
in Indonesia and the reaction to Indira 
Gandhi’s absurd claim that "Thai 
troops were present in Kampuchea^- 
— easily refuted by Thailand wham 
pointed out that even Vietnam has 
not said that there were Thai troops 
in Kampuchea - suggest that the 
visit’s less successful featuies were 
probably blacked out by the Indian 
news media It is significant in this 
context that as during last year this 
vear too India was not invited to the 
ASEAN meet. 

It is also impoitant to note the dif¬ 
ferences between the Indian and 
ASEAN stands on Kampuchea, despite 
differences within ASEAN on the 
Kampuchean question. Indid has called 
for the recognition of the Heng Sam- 
rin regime as the way to solve the 
problem of Kampuchea. ASEAN in¬ 
stead insists on the withdrawal of 
Vietnamese troops, disarming of all 
forces and elections under UN auspices 
as the wav to resolve the conflict. The 
differences within ASEAN pertain only 
to whether some constitutional 
guarantees or other assurances should 
or should not be made to accommodate 
Vietnamese "interests” m Indochina 

Moicover, Thailand, a member of 
ASEAN, continues to be the kev link 
in the formation of ASEAN perception 
of Kampuchea and Vietnam Being the 
front line state, a reiection of Thai 
stiategic concerns can ieopardise the 
Association itself Recent reports sug¬ 
gest that fighting has intensified and 
secunty in Vietnamese controlled areas 
has detenorated The spread of such 
resistance could adversely affect the 
prospects of a "political settlement" 
aimed at protecting Vietnam’s "inter¬ 
ests" in Indochina This perhaps ex¬ 
plains India’s anxiety to sell its line 
on Kampuchea to at least those coun¬ 
tries which are readier than the others 
to buv it. 


A Jit Biswas 


A Correspondent writes 

A1IT KUMAR BISWAS - Aptda to 
his numerous vounger colleagues — 
belonged to the vanishing species of 
academics who place scholarship above 
everything else. Scholaiship, combin¬ 
ed with the ability lo teduce complex 
economic theory to simple and elegant 
algebraic and arithmetic propositions, 
shaped him into one of the ablest 
teachers of economics in the country. 
His many students at the Indian 
Statistical Institute, the Burdwan and 
Calcutta Universities, the Delhi School 
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of Economics,, the Centre for Studies 
in Social Sciences, and the Indian 
Institute of Management, Calcutta, 
would remembei the claritj and refine¬ 
ment of his pi escalations of economic 
theory Apt Biswas was a teachers 
teacher. 

In research, as in teaching, he set 
the same high standards foi himself 
as he did for others Perhaps this is 
why he has left so little foi us in 
print: the wide range of his undei- 
standmg of economics would have 
given us more had he not puistied 
perfection and depth of analysis as 
he did. He has, however, left behind 
much unpublished material, including 
his elegant development of the theo¬ 
ries of Ricardo and Sraffa. 

During the last few yeais. while he 
battled against bronchial asthma which 
finally took his life, he struggled to 
synthesise classical political economy 
and Marxian 'heorv with wavs of 
understanding the maladies of the 
Indian economy in a historical perspec¬ 
tive. Ajit Biswas inspued many others 


to put sue this objective. It is to his 
credit that today thcie is a gtoup of' 
joutig economists in Calcutta who 
are devoted to the study of economic- 
theory not as such but in relation to 
reality. 

In his last paper - - an uncharacteri¬ 
stic outbuitt — published in this 
journal, he Miote, lelciinig to the 
•ictivities of some of the institutes of 
highei learning in this country, “ 

I have no doubt in m> mind that some 
of [their] activities ostensibly con¬ 
sidered as research, are based on 
wrong mercenary values, totally in¬ 
appropriate to the objective situation 
of our country, and thev militate 
against the development of any seri¬ 
ous research programme except bj 
isolated scholars". This paraphrases 
both his assessment of the academic 
world in general and his faith in 
"isolated scholars”, among whom he 
must himself be counted. 

In his recent death -n Calcutta at 
the age of 55 years we have lost a dis¬ 
tinguished economist 


many of whom "have been finding it 
difficult to cope with the rising cost of 
production. Th e package has also 
sought to encourage export of blend¬ 
ed tea, for it has a value-added com¬ 
ponent compared to original un¬ 
blended tea. The entire exercise has 
flowed understandably from the pre¬ 
mise that fiiscal incentives for exports 
have to be selective and cannot be 
omnibus. 

But the ministry had not presumably 
foreseen the howl of protests that all 
this would raise from the most organi¬ 
sed section of the industry and the 
trade, the group broadly composed of 
the merchant exporters. Thev account 
for nearly two-thirds of the export 
trade and they have found out that 
they do not stand to gain fiom the 
lehefs. Nor has the ministiy sized up 
the reactions from the powerful group 
of buyers who take oui tea in the 
ougmal unblended form fiom the auc¬ 
tion sales. This includes the Soviet 
Union and also countries having bila¬ 
teral trade treaties with India. Anyway, 
the trade has found a wav out of the 


BUSINESS 


tight spot original teas pui chased from 
the auctions aie being blended altei 
shipment and arc then pm up foi 
relief. 


Crutch Syndrome 


Bui more than these niceties, one 
basic question that neithei the minis- 


THE tea industry has for quite some 
time been building un a case for fiscal 
and other relief The most important 
point it has harnessed is that Indian 
tea exports are being incieasingly 
priced out in the intei national market. 
On the face of it. theie is certainly 
some truth in it. The East African 
countries, no less than Sri Lanka and 
lately China, have been oflenng cheapei 
tea in the world market If someone 


sers, was transferred fiom the Com¬ 
merce Ministry His success,w took 
time to feel his ground But more 
than this, the Finance Mimsliv drag¬ 
ged its feet over the issue, Finallv, 
after an agonising wait, in the last week 
of September \ovv Delhi announced 
the reliefs. 

The Finance Ministry's stamp is 
clear in the contents of the package 
Unblended tea sent out fiom the 


try noi the industry seems to have 
weighed properly is how far such con¬ 
cessions will help improve the compe¬ 
titive edge of Indian tea in the world 
market. A saving of about 50 pause pei 
kg would amount to a saving of just 
about 3 pence or 5 US cents In an 
area of keen competition maiked h\ 
intense under-cutting by all types of 
exporters, these few pence or cents can 
make but onlv a marginal difference. 

To make matters worse, much of 


asks how, the reasons would be manv 
and different, and not purticulailv 
flattering for the Indian industry. 

In the national meet on tea held in 
the capital in earlv August the govern¬ 
ment assured the assembled top tea 
men that then plea would be respon¬ 
ded to. The industry felt that a relief 
package was coming The woid got 
around the tea world and crejled a 
piquant situation. Both Indian shippets 
and foreign buyers started biding time 


gardens will get rebate of the entire 
excise duty chargeable on it. the high¬ 
est amount under this head would come 
to Rs 1.43 per kg As for blended tea, 
the relief is at a flat rate of 44 paise 
per kg. The government has also ic- 
portedly allowed drawback on the 
imported items that go into the export 
of blended tea, but till this is notified, 
the position remains hazy. 

The ministry presumably wanted the 
benefit to go to the garden-owners 


Indian tea is no longer treated as a 
unique item. Slowly but steadily ovei 
the years, other varieties grown in 
other parts of the world have deve¬ 
loped substitutability for Indian tea 
with the result that Indian tea has lost 
much of its commanding position. If 
only to prove the truth of the conten¬ 
tion, soon after the relief package was 
announced, the price for Indian tea 
auctioned in London dumped by 2 to 
3 pence per kg, or bv about the same 


for the announcement and in the mean¬ 
time decided to suspend all export 
business. 

Thus it went on for quite a few 
weeks. In between came a surprise 
reshuffle of the Union government 
secretaries. P K Kaul. who has been 
handling the mdustrj's affairs foi a 
long time and whom the industry has 
comet to regard as one of its sympathi- 


The Review of Political Economy, the first issue of which 
appears this week, will aim to stimulate and organise critical 
writing and debate on a wide range of issues in political eco¬ 
nomy, including those of theory and method relating to social, 
economic and political history, culture and ideology. The 
Review will appear twice a year. 
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amount as the new concession. Pre¬ 
sumably, the buyers want the relief to 
be passed on to them 01 at least shared 
with them. Already Indian exporters 
trading in pound sterling are finding 
that they are getting fewer rupees for 
the same sale price, and if they are 
now foiced to bring down their quota¬ 
tions, the fiscal relief package would 
cease to have any meaning for them. 

For quite some time now, we have 
been trying to keep the export band¬ 
wagon moving by putting the cait 
before the horse. We have been tiying 
to spoon-feed much of the export scc- 
toi by giving it all sorts of puorities 
and reliefs without tivmg to find out 
if it is using them to build its own 
muscle. In fact, the lesult more often 
than not is |ust the opposite. The gap- 
hlhng role of subsidies tends to blot 
s t>ut whatevci signs 01 hints of cost- 
ronsciousness that are theie in an in¬ 
dustry. This has been the case in 
othoi industncs in the past, and now 
it would seem to be tea’s tin 11 

I intimately, the pittance of fiscal 
icliof that the Finance Mmistiy has 
now extended is too nicauie to haxc 
this soit of lulling effect on the lmlux- 
tix Besides, lea is such a competitive 
line that bevond a no nt, 11 forces 
cUMyone to fend for himself Still 
fiscal policy could tilac an important 
1 ole in this direction Could no! have 
theie been a policy that any gulden 
which manages to cut its per kg pro¬ 
duction cost by, say, 40 naive ysould 
gel a bonus of 40 paise on each kg of 
its nop 7 "Iheie is nothing much that 
a gaidcn can do to bung clown the 
t wage bill 01 the cost of other inputs 
I But it can - indeed it has to try 
to r.i, e the yield late. Within the 
industiv, we haye ateas yielding 2,800 
kg nei hectare and also areas yielding 
1,000 kg and less The climatic fact 01 
cannot be the explanation 
But wc ar c vet to hear that the 
announcement of the fiscal relief has 
alarmed or alerted any single garden- 
ovsnet in the country to taking steps 
for setting his own house in older If 
anything, it has only further spicad 
the ‘crutch syndrome’ F 01 our belea¬ 
guered tea industry, its hour of joy 
could thus become its hour of despan. 
The choice is its. 

Shipping 
Losing Ground 

Till;', share of Indian bottoms in tin 
carriage of India's oveiseas trade has 
been declining. It declined from 41.7 


pci cent m 1976-77 to 31.7 per cent 
m 1979-80 This decline, according 
to the Shipping Ministry, is to be 
attributed mainly to stiff competition 
fum non-Conference loieign lines 
which employ moie sophisticated vessels 
and quote lates below those charged 
by the Indian lines Steamer agents ol 
these foreign lines also oflei olhei in¬ 
ducements and facilities to exporters 
such as issue of lulls ol lading pnor to 
laigo leaching ships, payment of higher 
brokerage than yshat is formally agieed 
to or is uistomaiy, etc 

Anothei factor held responsible for 
,he tail m India’s share of international 
cat go is the luck of udequate container 
taming facilities rstth Indian shipping 
lines 

Of the overall shall* of Indian ship¬ 
ping in tin* country’s overseas trade at 
"IT pei cent 111 1979-80 (01 22 57 mu 
tonnes out of a total volume of 7] 21 
mil tonnes) live shale m geneial cargo 
movement was 28 8 ppr cent, 111 drv 
bulk tiade 18 2 pei cent and in the 
ramage of ciude oil and ml pindncts 
58 1 per cent. Thus while the position 
in inspect ol carriage of crude oil and 
pctiolciim pioducls is satis! actois, 
thanks to the farsighted decision taken 
m the pxsl to develop out tankei fleet, 
the share of Indian shipping in the 
carnage of geneial cat go and dry hulk 
riugo is woefully inadequate 

The UN' Code of Conduct foi Linir 
Confcunecs svlmh India has inlified, 
entitles Indian ships to an assuied sliaie 
ol -10 pei cent in the carnage ol gene- 
t d eaignes moving in inn overseas tia- 
d< * and upto 20 pei cent as thud flag 
ratlins in inteniation.il tiade.s Th** 
government policy for development of 
Indian shipping aims at our national 
mcichant matmo fleet eariying 50 jut 
nut ot bulk cm go and at least 40 pe 
cent ot liner cargo 

In 1979-80, om total import/(’spoil 
tiade yyus ol the order of Its 15,000 
nine Ot this, Indian lines carried 
Its t.800 rune worth ol caigo ami earn¬ 
ed Its 720 eirne 111 freight. The foieigu 
esi liange caimngx/savmgs ot the In¬ 
dian lines (lining that year weie esti¬ 
mated at Rs 300 cioie It Indian lines 
could have earned 5o pi 1 euit nf total 
import/export cargo, they nndyl lnjve 
e.unerl its 1.125 croie in height and 
total foreign exchange eamed/saved 
would have been Rs 560 eroie Apart 
fiom its diiect cimtiihution to the 
ealiimg and saving of loieign exchange, 
giowtli oi Indian .shipping is also essen¬ 
tial for strengthemug India’s export 
eapalnhtics and competitiveness in res¬ 


pect of a huge numlier of commodities 

With a view to reversing the falling 
‘baic of Indian bottoms in the ooun- 
tiy’s oveiseas tiade, the position re- 
g.nduig utilisation of Indian ships is 
penodiejlly reviewed by a Standing 
Committee consisting of repiosentutives 
ot the concerned govcnmient depart* 
mints and public sector enterprises. 
Public ju-rtoi undertakings have been 
urged to rnsute, as far as possible, car¬ 
riage of maximum caigo by Indian 
hoes. At pi event most public sector 
trading is not in conformity with the 
giudeliiies to import fob and .export 
e 1 1 m oirlei to insuie that a major 
pait ol tig tiade is carried li> Indian 
ships’ 

Theie is an uigeiit need toy speeds’ 
contamcnsdtion with a viesy to tillering 
competitive services to Indian export 
tiade Slopping Coqxnation, Scmdia 
Steam and India Steamship have formed 
a consortium kilim n as Indi.ni Contain¬ 
ers (Id,) since Apn! 1981 to offer 
containerised seivices Hut this consor¬ 
tium will face tough competition fiom 
si\ European shipping lines xvlio have 
binned a consortium styled as COIfHA 
(Continental and Butisli J-mes) The 
iattei aie to opciale a tortmghtjy ixin- 
tamer su.iee on a linci 1i.lsis on the 
india-UK-Contmental route yx ith effect 
hum Nosembei ] As it is, 1CI. has 
bi en already losing out m the competi¬ 
tion on this unite. 

Apait liom the need to tackle the 
iinmediale jnoblems, eoneerted effort 
is irx|iured to expand our shipping 
tr,image d the shine ol Indian bottoms 
111 the country’s overst as ti.uli is to 
be men ascii substantially At the begin¬ 
ning ot ]uly our overseas tonnage in 
operation was 5 5 uni CRT (insisting 
ot 332 ships During the Sixth Plan a 
net addition ol 2 5 mil CRT has been 
envisaged In effect, this would mean 
acquisition ol 3 4 inn C'.RT aftci allow¬ 
ing for scrapping of 0 9 11 m CRT 
dm mg the pcilod However the net 
addition to oveiseas CRT dining the 
IS month pci lod liom the beginning oi 
1980 to the end ol June this seal hits 
been only 1 21 lakh tonnes At this 
pai e, if is not going to be c.,sv to 
aibieve tin Sixth Plan laiget 

Sugar 

Ups and Downs 

THE 1980-81 xiicai si axon ended with 
Si plimhei The 1978-79 Season had 
been one of the leanest ill the recent 
past, xvitli pioduetion diopping to less 
tl.au 4 mn tonnes. Consequently, the 
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opening .stock lor tlie 1980-81 season 
had been less than 8 lakh tonnes, or 
not even six weeks' consumption This 
was cause foi concern since those who 
are familiar with the industry know 
that the cunent season's production 
does not become available lor consump¬ 
tion in the first 10 weeks of the season. 

Beloie the 1980-81 season began, 
gioweis, industry, trade and even the 
government hail generated an attnos- 
pbeie of bumper cam and sugar jno- 
ductioii Cane production ivies placed 
In the industry at 174 nin tonnes and 
sugar production at a new high of 
7 1 urn tonnes The government's esti- 
mn'e ol sitguieane pioduction was 
152 inn tonnes and ol sugar production 
5 2 inn tonnes Now, with pioduction 
figiues upto August available, it is al¬ 
most certain that sugai pioduction in 
the lull season will amount to 5.15 mil 
toiim s and despatches, lor both domes¬ 
tic consumption and exports, will lie 
less than 4 5mn tonnes 

ExjHnt of sugar was banned with 
effect tiom h'clnuurv 21, 1981. In 
1979-80 sugiu export had amounted to 
5 08 lakh tonnes and had turned Rs 129 
ciorc in ioreign exchange Export m 
the 1980-81 season was onh 71 500 
tonnes and tmeign exchange earnings 
11s 80 ciorc 

Turning to prices, the system of dual 
pi icing became eflective cm Novembci 
10, 1980 On that day The Ecmumiu 
Timex price index stinid at 890 Puces 
receded theieaftei, almost week bv 
week, and the index had declined to 
800 In the end ol the voai. Prices 
inoxed up tor the next 18 weeks and 
.emamed steads at 885 foi the follow¬ 
ing loin xxceks till the end of Apul 

Eeaiing a xhaip fall m puces, govern¬ 
ment had reduced the free sale quota 
m the fiist quarter of the 1980-81 sea¬ 
son to 4 5 lakh tonnes compared to 
15 lakh tonnes in the same peiiod ol 
the puceding season In spite of such 
a (hustic cut, the puce index declined, 
,is noted above, fiom 390 on the day 
when the partial free maiket became 
cflritive to 800 by end ol Deccmbet 

In the second quarter ol tlie 1980-81 
season the quota xsas blither cut to 
8.10 lakh tonnes, compaied to 8 75 lakh 
tonnes in the second cpiartei of 1979-80 
The puce index now lose In 85 points 
to 885 Sugar production in this quarter 
exceeded 8 inn tonnes, but this bad no 
effect on the market because the partial 
fiee maiket was almost starved of 
supplies 

Strong piolesls, from lxith of the 
ruling partv and the opposition parties, 
compelled the government to reverse ns 
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monthly sugar release policy. Alter that 
prices declined and the index touched 
240 by August-end A 10-point rise in 
the index took place- in the season’s final 
month. Realising that sugai supply 
would almost diy up in October and 
Novembei, the government made ar- 
taiigements foi import ol at least 2 lakh 
tonnes to be received lie September- 


ead, Of this, however, not even 50,000 
tonnes have landed. Moreover, tenders 
submitted lor lifting the imported sugar 
were rejectee? by the government be¬ 
cause the price offered by traders was 
said to be at least Rs 500 per tonne 
lowei than the minimum expected by 
STC tiding on behalf of the govern¬ 
ment 


LETTERS TO EDITOR 

Police Atrocities in Palgbar 


WE aie gixing below a description of 
the events which preceded lecent ariest 
and the inhuman lieating ol the 
R boon u Sena 1’iexident Kalufuin 
Uodhade. R.uuhhau Vadu and 12 
otliei activists in Mnuoi in Palgbai 
taluka ol Thane clistiict m Maharashtia 

The police uilisted a tubal youth, 
Shantiuam Tamlel, in Manoi oil Octo- 
liei 3 at 2 a in on a charge ol attempt¬ 
ed tape on October 1 ol a shopkeeper's 
daughtei He was mercilessly beaten up 
at Ihe police station The next day 
Shantar.un Tande) was made to walk 
thumgh the main luzai m Manoi while 
an Inspectoi ol the Manor police sta¬ 
tion kept beating him The Inspector 
also invited membcis ot the public to 
boat Tamlel Four people gave a severe 
beating to Tamlel ,ls a i exult ol which 
be vomittcd blood at the police sta¬ 
tion. 

On October 5 one Riyaz I’athan was 
,tirested and piodueed beloie the court 
loi laping an adtvasi women m the 
area within the junsdicticm of the 
Manoi jiolee station He ssas released 
on bail Tins was in keeping with the 
negligent attitude ol the police about 
atioeities cm tribal women The inhu¬ 
man ticatinent meted out to Tandel, 
the tubal south, which was m contrast 
ssith the casual treatment of Rival 
i’athan, caused much discontent among 
the tuba! population nl this area 

The Rhoonu Sena organised a de- 
iiioiistraticni on Oc-tobei 7 in Manor to 
piotest against these persis-lent feudal 
tendencies Relote the demonstration, a 
letter vs as sent to the police .station 
demanding an inquiry into the lape 
chat go against Tandel and, at the same 
timd. protesting against the inhuman 
beating of Tamlel by the police and 
tl eu accomplices 

The demonstiation was peaceful It 
dispersed aftei submitting a memoran¬ 
dum to the police Inspectoi A few 
tubal women returning from the de¬ 


monstration had an argument with the 
members ol the family of the shop¬ 
keeper whose daughtei bad been in¬ 
volved m the so-called rape attempt. 

K.iluiam Uodhade and Rambhau Vadu 
lushed there and persuaded the tribal ' 
women to go home Bv this time, .sym¬ 
pathise! x and members of Raslvtnya 

Swavamsev.ik Sangh and Bharativa 

lanta Ratty came there and began to 
bit kaliuam and Rambhau The Inspee- 
toi horn the Manoi police station also 
arrived with a police party and beat 
up Kalinam and Rambhau which h- 
sulted m thi latter’s hospitalisation 
with serious head injuiiex l.atei, mem- 
lieis ul RSS-HIP and the police euteicd 
the Bhiiomi Sena citlice nc.uliy and 
altaeked 12 activists who had leturned 
theie altei th ( - demonstiation They 
weie taken to the police station ami 
the beating continued on the was. The 
RSS-BJI* woikeis also joined in this dl- 
(leatment of RhfKiim Sena activists 

At 2 am all the II Rhoonu Sena 
leadeis and activists weie handcuffed 
and taken to D.ihaiiu A false com- 
plamt ol theft, d.icoitv and arson was 
made the basis of then arrest Thev 
weie released on bail only cm October 
18 

We demand that the tieatment meted 
uni to the Bhoomi Sena activists be 
made the subject ot an impartial in- 
ipniy We aLso demand the immediate 
dismissal of the police officer who has 
acted as a puppet ot the communal 
forces and withdrawal of the false 
eases against Bhoomi Sena activists. 

Kaluiiam Dodhade 
Piesulent, Bhoomi Sena, 

Palghar, Maharashtia, 

October 19. 


Mora on Political Ropreosion 
in Kerala 

T V VIJAYAN’s letter (August 1} was 
very timely. Apart from the reign of 
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^terror unW'&d ‘to Wynad district, the 
ruling LDF government's police has 
started attacking the peaceful demons¬ 
trations staged by the CPI (ML) and the 
People’s Cultural Front in other parts 
or Kerala also. On August 25, at Can- 
nanore, 18 naxalites weie arrested by 
the police fot staging a demonstration 
against the Black Laws of Central and 
state governments It is surprising that 
CPI (M) government stops the nnxahtes 
while it allows all othei political parties 
to Stage demonstrations for the same 
cause. More disturbing is the news re¬ 
port fiom Calicut that the police ar¬ 
rested a girl on the ‘charge’ that she 
hud acted in a drama (‘Nadugaddika’) 
staged by the People's Cultuial Fiont 
and sent her to borstal school. 

However, I would like to point out 
an error in Vijayan’s letter The man 
rmirdeied in Wynad, allegedK bv the 
CPI (ML) group led bv K Venn, was a 
>ich plantation-owner and not a peasant 
as mentioned by Vijayan 

Ramnahay akais 

Cannanore, 

\iignst 28 


Terrorism by the State 

TIIK Oigamsation lot the Protection 
i I Dnnociatic lbghts (Ol’DR), 
Andhia Piadesh constituted a Fact 
I Hiding C'onunittee to investigate se- 
vriul iceent ineidenls ot police i epics- 
simi and 'em oiintei deaths’ in Nalgonda 
District The Committee tiavelled in the 
distiut loi four davs (Octobei ‘1-12) 
dunng whuli it VLSited Suryaprt.i, 
Dcvajancui Kotliapalli, Vallapuiaiu 
Muiiagala. Knagunta, Potuigodn, Hasa- 
•i.i]>.dcin, Palulapudu, Tiuigaturti, Nal¬ 
gonda and othei towns and villages 
The Committee met scoies oi people 
and i ollected voluminous evidence of 
wulespiead and uidisei miniate police 
at'acks upon and torture ol people 
The situation is puiticularly alamung 
in and around Sursapcta own. 

The Committee piohcd particular 
incidents ol police tortme and ■encoun¬ 
ter deaths’ m svlueh ten young men 
have died since Octobei 1980 All the 
ten young men — P Sarnia, Jangaiah, 
Vcukatareddi, Dmdigala Iangaiali ^!owd. 
Y.mala Nepal Reedi, Chintapalli Yel- 
bah, Sutan R.unavya, Mandadi Ravindra 
lleddi, Kukutla Parsavya and Prahhakar 
— weie taken into custodv either fiom 
then houses oi public places, tortuied, 
murdered and declared killed in ‘en¬ 
counters’ The evidence before the 
Committee clearly shows the victims 
svcie taken into custody, tortured in 
most of the cases and shot dead. 

The recent outbursts of the Andhra 
P r adesh Chief Minister apd several de¬ 


cisions taken by the Central Govern¬ 
ment clearly point out that the deci¬ 
sion of murdering these young men was 
taken at the highest political levels. 
These crimes cannot be heated as ineie 
police excesses This is indeed terrorism 
In, the State. 

T C Nawavanv 

General Secretary, 

OPDR (AP), 

Nagaram, 

Guiitm District, 

Ol toiler l‘J 


AMU and Irfan Habib 

THIS refers to the two letters, the 
first bv Ghanshyam Shah and others 
and the second by Masood Jafri and 
otheis (K/’VV, September 12) protest¬ 
ing against Irfan Habib of the Aligarh 
Muslim University having been placed 
under suspension by the AMU Vtce- 
Chancellot Both the letters allege 
that Irfan Habib has been suspended 
because of his pi ess interview in 
Januaiy this sear speaking ill of the 
administration, discipline and educa¬ 
tional standards of the University. 
This is wholly incorrect. The students 
launched an agitation demanding 
Irfan Habib’s suspension on this ground 
but the Vice-Chancellor did not arcede 
even though the Univeisity had to be 
closed twice during six months because 
of the students agitation on this issue. 

lifan llabib, along with the Dean, 
Faculty of Law, was susnended much 
later not because ot his pi ess state¬ 
ment but because the two Deans had 
quarteled and obicctionabh misbehav¬ 
ed in a meeting of the Deans of Facul¬ 
ties on August 1 convened bv the 
VC Both of them were suspended 
after receiving their written replies 
and an inquiry has been instituted 
thiough a retired Judge of the Delhi 
High Court. 

How do then Irfan Habib’s “scholor- 
ship. courage, mtegiitv and firm com¬ 
mitment to secular pnnciples" come 
into the picture? 

I hope that such being the tiue 
facts leading to the suspension of Irfan 
Habib, which the learned wrileis of 
the two letters were apparently not 
aware of while writing, 'they will 
withdraw their ‘strong condemnation’ 
of his suspension and also their 
‘appeal’ to the Vice-Chancellor for the 
‘loitliwith’ leins-tateinent ol Irfan 
Habib Otherwise it would mean that 
to them Irfan llaluh is saciosanct not 
to be proceeded against on any count. 

A M Hizvi 
Editor, Htulwme 

Delhi 

September 10. 


Un*fr«e Labour 


THIS is with relerence to H V Nagcsh’s 
article “Forms of Un-free Lalxnir in 
Indian Agriculture" (Review of Agri¬ 
cult me, Scpicmlx r 26). Though Niigcsh 
quotes Daniel and Alice Thoinet at 
length to define ‘un-fiee’ lalxmr in the 
context of Indian agriculture, his own 
concept ol un-free lalxiur seems to be 
quite at variance with that of the 
Thorneis 

Wheieas the Thorneis have taken 
girat cine to list the duel chaiucteris 
tic- of un-tice labour. Nagesh simply 
asserts that virtually all labourers arc 
un-trec as the lalxmier selling his 
lahoui is on unequal terms with the 
employer to whom he sells lus lalxmr 
This is the height of banality 

If am selling ol labour involving 
unequal terms between the sellei and 
Ibe buyer is to be designated as un-tree 
then the t< nn ‘un-fiec’ loses all its 
sigiiitieanee In tact, un-lie,, lalxnir is 
(iistonianlv understood not as the 
lalxiui modeled out ol economic com¬ 
pulsion on the part ol the lalxjiirei, 
bul as tbe labotii exacted thiough 
i xtia-eeonnime foirns ol coercion — 
m tual or threatened The temi ‘un-free’ 
doe-, not lmpls that the sellei of labour 
povvei is incapable of beds negotiating 
Ins trims it only means that the seller 
is nii-lny to duxise his Iniyei The un- 
fiee lalxmiei is also un-fiec to difxi.se 
hts own time to sell oi toi that matter 
not to sell if he so likes Roth the 
definitions riled in Nage.sh’.s article — 
one bv the Thoineis and the other bv 
tin ILO — ate deaily based on this 
roinmnnlv accepted understanding 
And bv tins vaidstick, casual dav 
lalxiui and even contiactual lalxiui can¬ 
not lie taken as un-fiec lalxmr — 
though m the latter case conditions are 
usiiallv. but not alwavs, much more 
( x plot till ive, particulaily in inspect ol 
nngiant laliomets 

Nagesh, while categorising and jmb- 
eategorismg hums of on free lalxiui, 
has not eaied to indicate their exact 
place m pre.sent-dav Indian agricultuic 
So it is necessary to point out that 
im-lree lalxiui, its principal form being 
bonded lalxiui. ihx’s exLst but only at 
the periphery ol the pre.sent-dav Indian 
agiaintn wmomy. 

Sum a SrN 

Ahrnedabad, 

October 21 
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STATISTICS 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71-100) 

Weight* 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 28, 

In 

In 

In 

lo 



(3 10.81) 

Month 

Year 

81 

8t»81 

T9-80 

T8-T9 

77-78 

All Commodities 

1000 

285 1 

0 1 

7.8 

5.6 

18.1 

17 1 


5.2 

Primary Articles 

417 

269 0 

—0 8 

14 3 

8 4 

14.9 

13.8 

—1.3 

9.9 

Food Articles 

298 

239 1 

— 1 2 

15 5 

10 1 

11 4 

8 2 

—0.9 

11.8 

Non-Food Articles 

106 

245 0 

—0 2 

15 6 

8 1 

11.8 

14.2 

-4.3 

6.3 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lnb.-tcao** 

85 

437 5 

_ 

23 0 

9.3 

25 0 

15.7 

4.4 

1.5 

Manufactured Products 

499 

272 8 

0 9 

—0 4 

2 4 

19 1 

20,2 

0 2 

2.3 






Variatioa (Par Cant) 



Cost of Living Index 

Base 

Latest 










Month 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

la 

la 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

80-81 

V9-80 

T8-T9 

77-78 




Month 

Year 

81 





Pot Industrial Workers 

1960-100 

454“ 

1 6 

14 4 

8 1 

11.4 

8.5 

2 2 

7 6 

For Urban Non-Manual Bmptoyoes 

1960-100 

4||» 

2 5 

13 2 

6 8 

11.8 

7.8 

3 4 

6.9 

Poi Agricultural Labourers 

hsly 60-June 

T di_inn 

439’ 

2 3 

13.1 

4 8 

9.7 

13.6 

- 1.9 

7.0 


61-100 


_. Variatioa(ft* crorei per cent In bracket*) 

Money and Ranking Umi Latest___ 

Week Ovur Over Over In In In In 

(2.10 81) Last Last Mar 27. 80-81 79-80 7.W9 77-78 

Month Year 81 

Money Supply (M.) Rs crorc 58,808 171 9,129 3,494 8,429 6,919 6.985 5,626 

(0 3) (18 2) (5 9) (18 0) (17 3) (212) (.2 4) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Rscrore 27,783 —5)3 6,699 1,977 5.352 3,839 1,921 2,451 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector Rscrore 38,637 587 6,504 2,313 5,402 5,285 4,125 2,719 

Net Foreign Exchange Asset* of Banking 

Sector Rscrore 3,593 —10 —1,477 —1,089 —784 -10 968 1,974 

Depoelts of Scheduled Commercial Raeki 

Rscrore 41484 4|| 7,024 4,113 5,832 4,678 4,790 4,645 

(1 0) (20 4) (11 0) (18 4, (17 3) (21 6) '26 51 


Index Numbers of Industrial Weights Latest Average of Variatioa (Par Cent) 

Production Month Month** —-- 


(1970—100) 



1981 

1980 

In 

I981t 

In 

1980 

In 

1979 

In 

1978 

In 

1977 

General lodes 

100 00 

163.0’ 

162 6 

147 8 

10.0 

0.8 

1 2 

6 9 

3.4 

Basic Industries** 

32 28 

182.8“ 

|8(, 8 

161 1 

16.0 

-1 0 

2 3 

4 8 

5 1 

Capital Goods Industries** 

15 25 

164 6* 

178 8 

'69 5 

5 5 

4 6 

7 7 

3 4 

5 5 

Intermediate Goods Industrie*** 

20 95 

!43 3“ 

142 9 

136 7 

4 5 

0 8 

2 8 

8 0 

3.0 

Consumer Good* Industries** 

31 52 

138.3“ 

145 6 

132 6 

9 8 

0 4 

2 2 

9 8 

6.4 

Durable Goods** 

3 41 

164 .3“ 

64 7 

162 1 

1 6 

3.5 

6 0 

8 0 

14 2 

Noa-Darabl* Oeod«*" 

28 11 

135 2" 

143 3 

129 0 

11 1 

- 

—3.2 

10 0 

5.4 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest Camulttiv* for* 80-81 ff 

Month - 

(June 81) 81-82fT 80-8 ITT 

99-80 

tt-W 

fMI 

76-77 


Exports 

Rs crore 

464 

1,652 

1,173 

6.670 

6.459 

5,726 

5,404 

S 146 





<3 3) 

(12 8) 

(6 0) 

(5 0) 

(27,3) 

Imports 

Rs crore 

941 

2,815 

2,536 

12,106 

8,908 

6 814 

6.025 

3074,3) 





—1,363 

(37 0) 

(30 7) 

(13 1) 

U8 7) 

( 3 6) 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

—477 

-1,163 

—5,436 

—2,449 

- 1,088 

- 621 

+ 72 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Monlh 

Cumulative for* 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 



(May 81) 

1981 

1980 






Number of applicants on live registers 










(as at end or period) 

Thousand 

16,151 

16,354 

14,948 

16,200 

14.334 

12,678 

10,924 

9,7*4 



(9.4) 

(9 9) 

(13 0 

(13.1) 

(16.1) 

(H 7) 

(10 6) 

Namhv, of registrations 

Thousand 

316 

2,177 

2,231 

6 15. 

6.132 

5,328 

5,616 

5,448 




(-2 4) ( 

— 10 8) 

(0 « 

(15.1) 

(-5.1) 

( 3 1) 

(5.30 

Number of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

70 

347 

343 

840 

8 76 

828 

804 

840 




(1 2) 

(-4 2) 

(-4 1) 

(5 *) 

(3 0) 

(-4 3) 

(22 8) 

Number of placement* 

Thousand 

36 

190 

205 

478 

468 

456 

456 

(401 




(-7.3) 

(6.2) 

(2 1) 

(2 6) 

<-) 

(11 8' 

3 8) 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year, 
f Variation in current year upto latest month for which data are available over corresponding period of last year, 
tf As deliver! by Reserve Bank of India 
H Provisional data. 

Soft: (1) Superscript numeral denotes mon th to which figure relates; e g, superscript 1 Indicates that the figure is for (anuar* 
and so on (2) Figures tn brackets denote percentage variation over gres d nna period. 
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Gains of Development and Diversification 

Hansai ivck 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY OF 
INDIA (GEC ) is expanding its busi¬ 
ness. It Has obtained an industrial 
licence for manufacture of DC circuit 
breakers and expects to receive shortly 
a licence for air pollution control equip¬ 
ment. The company has also applied 
for permission to manufacture trans¬ 
formers upto 400 kV. It also expects 
shortly the decision of RBI regarding 
its 'carry-on-business' licence under 
FERA The company has tinned out 
g<x>d working results for 1980-81 
despite a long strike at Narni works 
.md higher interest costs. On sales up 
In in Its 38 86 crore to Rs 4777 crore, it 
has earned a gross profit of Rs 541 croie 
against Rs 4 08 croie m the previous 
i ear. The.sc figures show a fair increase 
ai margins Net profit is Rs 2.01 crore 
(Rs 1.53 crore) and covers equity dis- 
tulmtinn, raised by two points to 15 
pci cent, 1.86 times as against 1.63 
pines previously Giowth in sales and 
l'mlits lefiects benefits which axe now 
accruing to the company as a result of 


development work put into the com¬ 
pany’s products and liversification into 
new ones. The programme of deve¬ 
lopment and diversification continues to 
attract the resources and attention 
necessary to ensure further growth and 
prosperity All the divisions contribut¬ 
ed to increase in sales The perfoim- 
ance of the transformer and switchgeai 
divisions was badly affected by the 
stnke at Nairn, but nevertheless showed 
improvement over the previous year 
which had also suffered from a closure 
Production of flameproof switchgeai. 
‘transwitch’ units and vacuum switch- 
gear panels, has now been established. 
Also gixid progiess has been made m 
the introduction of new technology 
pioducts such as vacuum circuit break¬ 
ers and vacuum contractors, which 
already form a valuable addition to the 
switchgear activities The motor and 
pianp division increased its penetration 
mto the industrial market Flameproof 
squirrel cage motois are now being 
manufactured and production of HT 


motors has been incicased. The deve¬ 
lopment of flameproof shoring motors 
s now at the final pie-production stage. 
The an control division is expanding 
its range of products and has entered 
into a collaboration agp-ement with 
Kellei Lufttechmk for mamifactuie of 
an pollution contiol equipment The 
furnace division has now overcome the 
teething problems m the manufacture 
of new range of induction heating 
equipment and has been helped by the 
improvement in the electric arc melt¬ 
ing business. 

M ATHIR AND PLAT I (INDIA) 
has launched on an extensive pio- 
gramme of modernisation at its 
Chinchwad factory in Maharashtra. A 
new spadous assembly area for the 
piocess machinery illusion is under 
construction Moroevei. research and 
development department and the pump 
testing facility are being upgraded. 
This will improve the company’s capa¬ 
bility foi manufacturing large size 
pumping sets for core sector indus- 
tnes. paiticularlv for power generating 
staMons. as well as increasing efficiency 
m the food and textile processing 


Ilie Week’* Companies (Rupees m lakh) 



GF.G 

Mather 

& IMatl 

Nicholas Labs 


Latest 

Last 

Latest 

Last 

Latest 

Last 


>eai 

Yeai 

3 ear 

Yeai 

Year 

\ ra 


31-3-81 

31-3-80 

30-6-81 

.30-6-80 

30-0-81 

30-6-80 

Paid-up Capital 

720 

720 

200 

200 

146 

146 

Reserve* 

029 

836 

280 

206 

67 

.')D 

Borrowing* 

261 

216 

65 

62 

— 

— 

of which Term borrowings 

197 

no 

65 

62 

— 

— 

Gross fixed assets 

729 

688 

306 

264. 

150 

115 

Net fixed assets 

370 

361 

m 

121 

55 

58 

Investments 

36 

36 

1 

1 

— 


Current liabilities 

2062 

1767 

910 

742 

172 

185 

Current suet* 

3544 

3118 

1305 

1080 

330 

328 

Stock* 

1528 

1 148 

604 

468 

1,54 

156 

Book debt* 

1099 

799 

499 

441 

115 

111 

Net sales 

4777 

3886 

1432 

1187 

826 

793 

Other Income 

127* 

136 

18 


1 

10 

New material costs 

2679 

2221 

588 

472 

414 

386 

Wage* 

873 

769 

266 

226 

197 

173 

Interest 

25 

1 

0 

4 

— 

_ 

Gross proflt( + )/loss(— J 

511 

I0S 

160 

320 

94 

100 

Depreciation provialnn 

46 

42 

25 

28 

9 

10 

Tar provision 

294 

21". 

225 

208 

"> > 

64 

Net proflt( + )/!oss(—’ 

201 

15 1 

110 

Sfi 

32 

5 1 

Development rehate provision 

0 

14 

6 

2 

1 

2 

Transfer to reierve* 

Dividend 

87 

1’ — 

F, 108 

46 

08 

49 

10 

n 

Amount 

94 

l> — 

V. 16 

35 

P — 

K 20 

18 

Rate (per cent) 

V — 

— 

r 

-- 

P — 

— 

Cover (time*) 

Ratios (per cent) 

K 15 

I 86 

1 S 

1 63 

F 18 00 
106 

17 5 

2 48 

K 14 

1 60 

18 
1 78 

Gross profit/saka 

11.3? 

10 50 

25 I 1 

26 96 

11 38 

13 .37 

Net profit/capital employed 
Inventories/sale* 

12 19 
31.99 

9 81 

34 69 

22 92 

T? is 

21 IS 

19 4 

15 02 

18 61 

13 9? 
19 (17 

Wage/sale* 

18.28 

19 79 

18 58 

19 01 

23 85 

2) 81 


October 17-24, 1981 

machinery l&sinW What is of special 
significance’' from the shareholders’ 
point of view is that this investment 
Is intended to be financed from inter¬ 
nal resources and from banks and 
institutions. On completion it is ex¬ 
pected to have a significant impact on 
the future earnings of the company, 
according to the chairman, John W 
Ut7. The company has fared well 
during 1980-81 and the board has re¬ 
commended issue of bonus shares on 
a 3 • 5 basis besides raising dividend 
from 17.5 per cent to 18 per cent. 
Sales have risen from Rs 11.87 crore 
to Rs 14.32 crore and gross profit has 
looked up to Rs 3.60 crore from pre¬ 
vious year’s Rs 3.20 crore. These 
figures reflect contraction of margins. 
Net profit is Rs 110 lakh (Rs 86 lakh) 
and covers the proposed distribution 
3.06 times as against 2.48 times previ¬ 
ously The pump division achieved 
a record turnover Pumps have been 
supplied to a wide variety of indus¬ 
tries including fertiliser plants, coal 
mines and water supply and sewage 
authorities The fire engineering divi¬ 
sion received an order for the fire 
protection of Korba Thermal power 
station, one of the new super thermal 
stations being built for the National 
Thermal Rower Corporation. The 
process machinery division is seeking 
new markets for its products, espe¬ 
cially overseas 

NICHOLAS LABORATORIES INDIA 
has reported a lower gross profit of 
Rs 94 lakh against Rs 106 lakh in 
the previous year despite a higher 
turnover of Rs 8.26 crore against 
Rs 7.93 crore. The drop in margins 
is attributed to the rise in costs Raw 
and packing mateual costs rose by 7 
per cent and payroll cost bv 13 per 
cent, wh’le selling prices of the com¬ 
pany’s major products remained rigidly 
controlled by the Drug Price Control 
Order. With reduction in tax liability, 
net profit at Rs 32 lakh turned out to 
be the same as in the last year. 
Dividend, lowered by 4 points to 14 
per cent, will require more but is still 
covered 1.60 times as against 1.78 
times previously The directors point 
out that trend of sales of general 
trade product* was not very satis¬ 
factory. as credit squeeze and high 
interest rates caused considerable 
dealer down-stocking over the whole 
country. In addition, supplies of im¬ 
portant raw materials from public 
sector sources proved consistently 
erratic and prevented the company on 
several occasions from meeting th~ 
full market demand, in spite of firm 
t 
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'orders placed many months ahead. 

STAR INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE 
ENTERPRISES, formerly Star Textile 
Engineering Works, is coming to the 
market on November 16 with an 
issue of 1.70 lakh 13.5 per cent 
secured convertible debentures of 
Rs 250 each aggregating Rs 4.25 
crore. Of these. debentures of the 
value of Rs 2 croie have been 
earmarked for preferential allotment 
to shareholders, deposit holders and 
employees of the company. The 
balance of the debentures will lie 
offered to ihe public for subscription 
The debenture issue is managed by 
Champnklal Investment and Finance 
Consultancy The debentures will 
carry additional interest of one per 
cent per annum when equitv dividend 
in the immediate preceding year is 
18 per cent or more In this case, 
debenture holders will get 14,5 per 
cent in the verv first year. On March 
31, 1983, Rs 52.50 per debenture will 
be converted into 3 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at a premium of Rs 7.50 
per share and on March 31, 1984, a 
further Rs 52.50 will be similarly 
converted into another 3 equity 
shares. After conveision. the out¬ 
standing principal amount of each 
dehentiue nz, 11s 145 sy.ill lie ledeem- 
ed on the first dav of the 9th, 10th. 

11 rh and 12th year from the date of 
allotment The debentures are fully 
secured. The proceeds of the issue 
will be utilised towards financing two 
new projects — one is of setting up 
a textile mill at Chiplun in Ratnagiri 
district of Maharashtra for production 
of high quality and specialised yarns 
and the other is of establishing a 
modern grey iron foundry with a 
capacity of 250 tonnes per month. With 
this production, the company would 
not only become self-sufficient in its 
requirements of castings but would 
also be able to meet the lequirements 
of other parlies as well as supply 
precision castings for exports Total 
investment involved in these diversi¬ 
fication projects is estimated ,it 
Rs 1145 crore. According to Suresh 
M Mehta chairman, the foundry is 
expected to commence operations in 
1982-83 and the textile mill unit with 
19,000 spindles would go on stream 
in 1983-84 

JVOTI is raising additional finance bv 
making a public issue of 2 lakh con¬ 
vertible secured dclientuies of Rs 100 
each at par. The proceeds of the 
issue will be utilised towards setting 
up a Rs 5.25-crore sophisticated 


g m i iH[rgi~' l (»iibi 1.1 

foundry project at Halol, a ‘backward* 
area in Panchmahals district of 
Gujarat in technical collaboration with 
VEW of Austria. The company’s ex¬ 
isting captive foundry at Vadodara, 
set up in 1943, mainly manufactures 
simple grey iron, copper and 
aluminium castings. The company 
has to rely on other specialised found¬ 
ries for its requirements of complex 
and allov iron and steel castings. It 
is therefore setting up a plant with a 
licensed capacity for annual manu¬ 
facture of 2,400 tonnes of grey 
iron/alloy iron castings and 650 
tonnes of non-ferrous castings as also 
1.200 tonnes of steel/alloy steel cast¬ 
ings. This would not only meet the 
company’s full capacity requirement, 
but would also enable it to sell sur¬ 
plus production in the market. The 
new plant is expected to go into pro¬ 
duction bv March 1982. The com¬ 
pany has good past record of earn¬ 
ings and dividends According to 
N B Amin, chairman and managing 
director, the company- is now- poised 
for a significant rise in profits and 
profitability The huge expenditure 
inclined over the vears on icsearch 
and dcvelopmenl progrimmes is likely 
to yield handsome returns in the 
turning years Of the proposed pub¬ 
lic issue. 95,000 debentures .lie being 
offered on piefcrcnu.il basis to the 
sharcholdeis and 5.000 to the com¬ 
pany's employees The debentures 
y\ ill cariv intciest at 13 5 per cent 
per annum plus one per cent additio¬ 
nal in case the company declares 
equity- dividend in excess of 14 per 
cent in the immediately preceding 
year The company having declared 
dividend at 15 per cent for the vear 
ended March 1981, the debenture- 
holders will be entitled to additional 
intciest in the first ycai After one 
y eai from the date of allotment, the 
company will automatically convert 
25 per cent of the face value of each 
debenture- into two equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at a premium of Rs 2.50 
per shaie The balance amount of 
Rs 75 per debenture will be -edeem- 
able at par in three equal instalments 
of Rs 25 each on the last dav of 8th. 
9th and 10Lh year. The debenture 
holders will be entitled to proportio¬ 
nate bonus equity shares if the comp- 
pany makes a bonus issue before 
conversion. The debentures will be 
listed on Bombay and Ahmedabad 
stock exchanges to ensure easy liqui¬ 
dity. The subscription list will open 
on November 12. The public issue 
is managed by ICICI's merchant 
banking division. 
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Taking China Along 

G P D 


WHILE it is true that yet anothei 
exercise in North-South dialogue will 
not tlehvei any Hoods, the trip to Can- 
cun will Rive Indira Gandhi an oppor¬ 
tunity to exchange views with the Aroe- 
lican President and the Chinese Prune 
Minister She hus to persuade Reagan 
liint her government is worth investing 
m She can take this opportunity to 
lind out what kind of 'economic' beha¬ 
viour Reagan expects from India, wha* 
is it that India needs in nrdei that the 
iMF $ 56 billion loan starts flowing 
git is to he seen how Reagan reads to 
Aair overtures The meeting with the 
Chinese Prune Minister should give 
Indira 1 Gandhi an opportunity to re¬ 
sume thi dialogue with China winch 
seems to have slowed down Reitera¬ 
tion ol ics'pective lxirdei claims do not 
eoiitnbide anything to the licltn- 
mc'iit ol ic'lations The time has come 
lor India to decide what it wants to 
make of the future ol Sino-Indian ic- 
latiens 

Till lxirdci pmlilem is at the centre, 
ui so it would appeal Ik in lepoits The 
t id of the matin is that we have made 
so m,ui\ unwarranted statements on 

('Inna that one wondeis sshat out poli- 
liiul objective m the aiea really is We 
liisi commented m these columns on 
• inite a lew ol these statements, liegm 
i.mg with the iini.uk Enc Gonsalves 
• was lepmtoil to have made to a South¬ 
east Asian newspapei The latest ex¬ 
ample >1 this attitude was the not-so- 
iltX'er exercise ol saving something 
about Indochina and China's role m it 
and then withdrew ing the remaik in a 
hurry It will peihaps never be known 
as to why such a sills und altogether 
undesuahle statement was allowed to 
go to the piess. The tact, however, .s 
that it was und was followed by i» rathei 
inelegant and unbecoming denial A nn- 
n>n crisis wjs averted hut not exactly 
m the best of style. 

Sfhiks of Mishaps 

The latest m the senes ol mishaps 
m Smo-lndran relations was the rum- 
rus created over the visa ol T L Raj- 
' kmiiar, speaker of Arunachal Pradesh. 
Hajkumar was going to China as a 
member of the Indian delegation to a 
Population conference in Beijing. A 
imni-crisis has been resolved through 
the issue of visas to every member of 


the Indian delegation on a separate 
sheet erf paper. Obvioulsy, this has 
g.ven the Chinese bureaucrats some 
satisfaction that they have thus avoided 
any recognition to what to them no 
doubt amounts to India’s “illegal occu- 
jm'ion of Arunachal Pradesh". Raj- 
humji can now- tiavel to China without 
prejudice to the final hoidci settlemen 1 
between India and China. The Xinhua, 
tiiere-fore. reminded the world in gene- 
i it 1 and ils m particular of the 00,000 
sej krn aiea of Chinese territory which 
"India has illegally occupied since the 
early Plods", adding that “the Chinese 
government has always resolutely re- 
Imed to recogm.se Arunachal Pradesh" 
The statement said that Rajkumai 
slwurld not art in the capacity of “Aru- 
naclial Pradesh Speaker in Beijing" 
The mm a] ol the storv is fjiute clear. 
The bolder dispute between India and 
China is not .settled and the Chinese 
have eeitam claims which neetl to be 
I inked into 

To he fair to the Chinese, it xvould 
‘rein us if we have made more state¬ 
ments regarding our teiritones in occu¬ 
pation of China than tbev have about 
then claims, whether m Aksai Chin or 
\innaehal Pradesh It is amazing whv 
we aie required to talk of the terntoiy 
illicit *i occupation bv the Chinese as of¬ 
ten as we have done since Huang Him 
visited New Delhi The Chinese must 
have no id this and have now taken 
then oppoitumtv of reminding us that 
tbev have thur claims too The trip of 
the Arunachal Spcakci gave them the 
ihacice to do so Thi-v used it and 
then released the visa The point that 
they are making is laulv simple 
There is an outstanding dispute between 
us and as long us that remains unresol¬ 
ved. the piohlems between India and 
China aie not likely to disappear One 
jiolitie.tl lnijilieution of this altitude is 
that the Chinese leadership is not parti- 
tularlv warned about mu ‘general’ politi- 
ti<-al alignment, whatever that might 
bi The territorial piohlem is the raa- 
joi piohlem between China and India 
Th< olhei problems, like the ones of 
political alignments. are secondary 
i r< in the point ol view of the Chinese 
leadership The Chinese are willing to 
take essentially a bilateral view of their 
relations with us. Our other align¬ 
ments ot friendships are not on the 


agenda — provided, of course, a working 
relationship with China is possible, and 
we are interested in such a relationship. 

Our other friendships do not and 
wil 1 not mattei as long as they do not 
have an anti-Chinese implication. It is 
quite clear that the Chinese would 
want India to be non-aligned between 
Soviet Union and China, or between 
Vietnam and China The issue is not 
whether India has friendly and close 
relations with the Soviet Union or 
China, it is that India should not join 
an anti-China lobby 

It does not seem as if we have 
thought out what China’s possible ob¬ 
jectives m normalisation with us are 
likely to be and what our own expecta¬ 
tions from a normal relationship with 
Chma are 

Need for New Initiatives 

The net result w that the two coun¬ 
ters repeatedk make the same sounds 
about friendly relations and grope in 
the dark, occasionally bumping against 
each othei May he the Cancun meeting 
will underline the importance ot the 
deprived of the world maintaining a 
dialogue with one another The richer 
powers will alwavs walk away without 
cumini 1 ting themselves to anything. 
Countries like India and Chau have to 
put then best foot forward and if they 
(an do so jointly, a new atmosphere 
would have been created The North- 
South dialogue of Cancun may not prove 
to be very productive, but a new chapter 
in Sino-Indfiin relations could possibly 
I iegin New initiatives in almost every 
aspect ol international affairs are neces- 
saiy and a dialogue with Chma not 
only on our hilateial problems with 
that country but also on poverty and 
meqii.ihtv on world scale could be one 
such initiative 

There are many who are increasingly 
seeing the need for taking China along. 
Yasser Aiafat travelled to Beijing with 
a view to exploring the possibility of 
involving China m the struggle of the 
Arabs A divided third world is as bad 
as a divided anti-imperialist movement. 
It is important, therefore, that some 
initiatives arc taken to take China 
along It would not he as futile as 
some people are prone to make out One 
can onlv hope that our delegation to 
Cancun uses this opportunity of meet¬ 
ing with the Chinese Prime Munster to 
carry the Sino-Indian dialogue a step 
oi two forward. 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


LABOUR 

Ugly Prologue to Asiad 

Amiya Rao 


I ESS than a week after the Asiad 
labour gave its strike call, Indira 
Gandhi called a meeting of her senior 
officers and urged the bureaucrats to 
"give the poor and the disadvantaged 
a sense of hope”, adding “if theie is 
no hope, dissatisfaction leads to .!es 
puir which will be the end of all 
progress". This is not what she had 
written in “Eternal India”; theie the 
words read “poverty has not soured 
•he poor — and there is no despair". 
The two sentiments can hardly be 
reconciled, those who listened to hl-i 
this time did not attribute the urgency 
to help the poor and the sudden 
swerve in her thinking to the moving 
sight of the vast army of the hungry 
and lagged men, women and child¬ 
ren of rural India who have flooded 
the capital in search of employment. 

I hey would lather suspect that the 
I’nme Ministers concern for the 
'disadvantaged' was really her concern 
Ioi the success of the Asian Games, 
which will depend entirely on thg 
completion of the various projects; 
and for that the construction labour 
should vioik uninterruptedly. The 
alaim bell had rung when there was 
a demonstiation by nearly 5,000 
construction labourers in front o! the 
PM’s residence demanding at least 
minimum wages and basic amenities 
like proper shelter and drinking 
water The police had beaten them 
up, but the blows had not crushed 
their feeling that they were not get¬ 
ting what was theii due because they 
were poor. A few weeks ago theie 
was anothei tally of nearly 2,000 
workers and a day’s strike. 

There is no clear evidence that the 
large contingent of police sent to 
contiol these unarmed revolutionaries 
could terrorise them to work silently; 
but there is evidence enough that the 
labour is becoming aware of its rights 
and its importance and role in the 
Asiad drama. 

To Indira Gandhi the Asian Games 
on the ground is as prestigious as 
!» the Apple m the sky and it has to 
start on the auspicious 19th clay of 
the month of November 1982 — her 
birthday. 

So orders were issued immediately 
to the Delhi Administration to pro¬ 


secute* those contractors who had 
violated labour laws. The labour 
minister sent for some of the con¬ 
struction workers and assured them 
ot equal wages lot men and women. 
The Delhi Administration was order¬ 
ed to undertake iegular inspections 
to ensure enforcement of the Mini¬ 
mum Wages Act, Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act and Equal Remunera¬ 
tion Act and provision of essential 
facilities like supply of safe drinking 
water and medical caie; and “con¬ 
cerned officials have been told to 
ensure compliance with these direc¬ 
tions of the Government", said Indira 
Gandhi's Labour Minister, Ram 
Dulari Smha. The PM's family paper, 
Natumal Herald has also come out 
with a penetrating leport, “Asiad' 
Centre of Exploitation”. 

So Many Myths 

How the order to supply clean 
drinking water to the labourers was 
earned out is revealed from what 
Rajram and Shanti, two Rajasthani 
women workers, told us “We go to 
the village which is some distance 
from here to get a ghara (pitcheil of 
water for the family, it does not 
last the whole dav Most of the time 
children have no water to drink. A 
few days ago we saw hundreds of new 
mnlkas (watej pots) coming in a 
truck. We were asked to sweep the 
load and arrange them on both sides 
ot the road. Then the thikedar 
fcontractor) hjd cool drinking water 
poured into them. Soon after, a burra 
sahib came in a car followed by many 
others: they went round and one or 
two peeped into a matka, and then 
the whole lot got into then cars and 
went away As the cars disappeared 
so did the rnntkai Nobody gave us 
a drop of that cool water." We 
questioned others and learnt that the 
Lt Governor of Delhi had come to in¬ 
spect the ‘water situation’. Walking 
further up we saw exhausted children, 
hot and dusty, thirstily drinking the 
stagnant water of a pool green with 
slime; the pool is used for watering 
the newly constructed walls of the 
luxurious flats coming up in the 
Asiad village. This happened just as 
the contractor was telling us that no¬ 


body evei drank the pool water. He 
is a contractor-cum-doctor but could 
not tell us if there were pregnant 
women working in the complex; but 
he made it clear that in case of ab¬ 
sence and sickness even for a day, 
the vvorkeis do not get paid. 

Young Sampati from Jhansi with a 
tiny three-month old babe in her arms 
said, "nobody came, no nurse, no 
doctor, when this child was born in 
that Jhuggi over there. I was very ill 
and look at the baby's navel — he 
cues all the time". The umbilical 
cord was obviously badly cut by 
some women of their own group, the 
wound had not healed and looked 
raw. This was near the Moolchand 
Complex; as we were talking, the con¬ 
tractors niunshi came and took Sam¬ 
pati away for work. What will she 
do with the infant we wondered. At 
another site we had seen a baby strap¬ 
ped to the mother's back while she 
was digging a trench. It was an ugly 
sight. Rows of children ranging bet¬ 
ween six months and two years with 
scrawny necks and lustreless eyes had 
been left on a ledge pach with a piece 
of chapati, while the parents were 
busy digging deep trenches nearby. 
Where are those mobile creches, said 
to be over 400 in number, we had 
heard so much about! 

There are so many myths — health 
service being another. A woman from 
Bilaspur district pointing out a 
tumble-down hovel having some tom 
gunny bags for a roof said, "my 
babies arc,there lying ill with malaria 
and dysentery; no doctor comes to 
visit them. In the evening, after work, 
1 t3ke them to a doctor who gives 
them injections and charges Rs 8 per 
puck Where shall I find so much 
money every day 1 ” Quacks, calling 
themselves doctors, have set up prac¬ 
tice near the construction sites. They 
know that every villager has tremen¬ 
dous faiths in W (injection) There 
is no health organisation to check the 
growth of such anti-social elements. 

Thirtytwo Bihar muslims have been 
brought down by a construction engi¬ 
neering company from the Calcutta 
underground railway site. They have 
not been paid for over six months. 
But bv giving them free rations and 
clean rooms to sleep in, which are 
better than the nearby hovels where 
the other labourers live, the contrac- 
toi has won their confidence “One 
djv he will pay us” said Ah. “But 
at what rate?" They had no idea 
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Who is to check if he does nor pay 
them at all or just packs them off 
with a couple of hundred rupees 
after a year's labour! Even after the 
ordeis from the government, the 
workers are getting only Rs 8 a dav 
instead of the pi escribed wages, 
Rs 9.25. Ram Singh of Tonk work¬ 
ing in the Lodi Road complex said, 
“e\en that does not reach out hands 
before 3 weeks pass". Families with 
children who aie big enough to carry 
head-loads or break bricks are in 
demand. 1 he Minimum Wages Act 
does not apply to the children; they 
can be made to wotk long hours — 
same as adults - - but paid a mere 
Rs 3. 

There have been several deaths — 
men dymg of electric-shock, ehild- 
len run over by brickladen trucks, 
workeis buried alive because the 
shuttering gave wav, fatal falls from 
great heights. Many have been 
jjeriouslv injured. But nobody is given 
compensation, neither for injuries nor 
for deaths. Such incidents never get 
repoited; there is a veil of secrecy 
hiding evciy tiling -— from exploita¬ 
tion of the poor to the exploitation 
of the country. And there are seve¬ 
ral methods of exploitation. Over 300 
men have been brought down from 
Orissa with the assurance that they 
will be sent to Iraq They have sold 
whatever thev hail they have paid 
a sizeable sum to the agent who had 
brought them to Delhi for getting 
their passport anil necessary papers 
They are still paying him for their 
food and keep, waiting for that happy 
day to dawn when thev will leave the 
countiy for a futuie m Iraq 1 

For Asiad alone more than 1.5 lakh 
construction workers have been en¬ 
gaged at contract labour Besides 
there are several thousands of such 
men busy constructing pnvate houses, 
government hotels and multi-storeved 
buildings, etc. And people are still 
coming, from practically every part of 
rural India. Integrated India sleeps, 
relaxes, cooks, lies sick in jhvggies 
and ragged tents by the capital's open 
drains and neai gutters of multi- 
storeved buildings, under dark damp 
tailwav bridges and flyovers and on 
low-lying land used for dumping 
garbage. 

Why Have They Come? 

To the question “why should you 
come and live in this hell" there is 
always the counter question “what 
shall we eat in the village?” And 
then tjjie story begins, of drought and 


floods and what they meant to these 
villagers — green earth turning 
yellow and parched, and becoming 
dry dust-bowls or being swallowed up 
by black swirling waters, cattle dying 
a slow death for lack of grass 
and water or being swept away by 
the current before one's very eyes 
while one is perching on a tree for 
one's very life, protecting famished 
children from hungry dogs and 
jackals, frightening sight of venomous 
snakes coming out in numbers and 
constant fight with hunger without 
any hope of getting jobs or food. So. 
thousands are here today, literally 
driven out of their homes. Other 
stones are no less depressing. No¬ 
body now talks of land reforms or 
land re-distribution. “We will nevei 
get any land", said Lotiu from 
Samastipur. “The food-for-woik pro¬ 
gramme has been scuttled; oppression 
by the rich farmers has increased be¬ 
cause they have got us in their grip, 
as we have become unemployed; 
so what else could we have done but 
come here'' 1 " asked one, “Today we 
are at least not hungry,” If the 
National Rural Employment scheme 
has failed, so has the much advertised 
self-employment programme. The 
bank loan is not easy to secure; one 
has to grease tnanv palms and wait 
endlessly before the sanction comes 
through. Rajendra from Purnea said, 
“how shall wc feed our families 
during that long wait, assuming we 
get the loan at all”? “The BIX) wants 
at least 10 per cent of the loan as 
his commission for just forwarding 
the loan application. The government 
pavs me for sitting in this seat, he 
savs, for any extra work there must 
be extra payment is his simple argu¬ 
ment", said Surendra, an Intermediate 
in Science from Malda. He never got 
the loan for a shop he wished to set 
up Today he is here digging the 
earth for an Asiad hotel "What to 
do. One must feed the children”, 
said Parvat Singh from Jabalpur, an 
artist. He had to sell off his shop to 
pav back the loan and the interest on 
the loan “In any case the scheme is 
useless, the interest is too high, and 
what secuuty can an unemployed 
person give to get the loan?” Parvat 
Singh carries hi* books with him. 
Today he is a labourer working cm 
the Ixjdi Road Flyover. 

Many are here as Asiad labour, 
from Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and even 
rural Delhi, people who have been 
evicted from their agricultural land 
or forest homes. Multinationals have 


to grow pine trees to run their paper 
mills, so the Adivasis are being driven 
out from the forests. DDA has to 
construct luxurious flats in the Asiad 
‘Village’; so the small peasants of 
Shahpur Jat village have to quit their 
cntiie land 900 families' have lost 
their fields where they grew vegeta¬ 
bles, 200 landless families have be¬ 
come unemployed because their mas¬ 
ters have themselves become landless. 
In Shahpur Jat village at 10 o’clock 
in the morning young men were sit¬ 
ting in groups, playing cards. “Why 
caids in the morning?” “What else 
can we do 5 The land is gone, the 
compensation has not yet been paid; 
there is no monev. no job.” Another 
said, “we shall not accept the DDA’s 
offer, a ridiculous Rs 3 per sq yd, 
while DDA is selling land at Rs 3000 
per sq yd.” It is the same story m 
Tughlakabad: every inch of space in 
the village has been acquned for a 
massive shooting ringe: the aimy is 
piepanng it foi the Asian games. 

How many small peasants are evict¬ 
ed, how many become unemployed 
and face starvation is nobody’s con¬ 
cern — certainly not that of the gov¬ 
ernment of Indira Gandhi. 

New PwoiirnEs 

In the name of Asiad. encioach- 
ments are being made into the green- 
belt, violating Delhi's Mastei Plan, 
the beautiful skyline is brutalised by 
erecting seven monstrous flvovers, sis 
oi which in any case were not neces¬ 
sary and the seventh one need not 
have been in the heart of the city. 
Several hundred full grown trees like 
ncem, peepul, eucalyptus, all anti¬ 
pollution agents, are axed and destroy¬ 
ed. As one of the daily papers stated 
sadly, “environmental dcgradati m of 
the city is complete”. Ecology has 
been strictly confined to conference 
rooms. But perhaps the saddest com¬ 
ment on DDA's bulldozing of the Siri 
Fort which Aluuddin Khilji had built 
to protect his Delhi from surprise 
attacks came from an official of the 
Archeological Survey of India- “DDA’s 
excesses would destroy Delhi's history 
since some of the vital clues like 
1000-pillar palace of Khilji’s is yet to 
be identified. Construction of DDA 
housing will remove all chances of 
redemption of past history." 

Favourite officers have been select¬ 
ed and put in chaise. To improve 
their efficiency they have been fre¬ 
quently going on foreign jaunts along 
with their patron politicians. The 
Secretary General of the Special Or- 
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ganising Committee of the Asian 
Games and a few other members have 
just returned from a 33-day round- 
the-world trip; but this has not 
stopped the calling of foreign engi¬ 
neering experts for consultations.- The 
latest visit of the British struc- 
turals expert to advise on the cracks 
appearing on the dome of the air- 
conditioned Rajghnt Stadium — the 
biggest in the world — has cost the 
country Rs 3,80,000 and already 
Rs 23 crore have been spent on the 
erection of this ill-ad vised structure. 
The loof of the ait conditioned indoor 
swimming pool also looks like coming 
down and the over Rs 53 lakh al¬ 
ready spent on it niav perhaps hate 
to be written off. While workers 
have to do without drinking water, 
nr aie using rolar racrgy to warm 
bath water in the flats of th< Asud 
, village spending over Rs 21 croie To 
uipress the tourists, India Tourism 
Development Corporation (TTDO is 
imposing 118 cars which will cost 
ft 2 20 croie; its 1974 model cars 
have apparentH become obsolete. 

To with- out the image of India as 
a pool countiv we .lie spending over 
Rs i(M> croie on the Asian Games; 
and under one blanket statement 
“vonstraiiH ot resources" we have 
sbclved everv scheme relating to 
Delhi's water supple, powei supplv 
arid improvement of the vast w.iter- 
log"ed areas where Delhi’s poor live. 
Delius pimiaty school children will 
not have new schools for many vear.s 
Hi come alleai.lv their .school nuddav 
meal pioject has been discarded. 40 
schools have been closed down For 
lack of cement, which is being divci¬ 
ted to the Asiad. the much-needed 
300 b .1 hospital in West Delhi, aftei 
going up 10 storeys, is awaiting com¬ 
pletion. The Janiun.i Bridge project, 
ihe Shahdara Road bridge, the flyover 
in the heavily congested Rohtak Road 
all must wait mdelinitely. Alloca¬ 
tions for public health and sanitation 
have been diverted to this new tov 
without scruples. The Rs 46.60 crore 
Urban Sewerage scheme which was 
essential for the health of the people 
"because the existing systerp is over¬ 
loaded and rccjuircs augmentation at 
a faster rate to avoid pollution of 
Yamuna as well as the environment" 
has been indefinitely postponed. The 
advice of the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
that the "main emphasis must be on 
the provision of basic amenities and 
facilities so as to (ill the existing gap 
between availability of the needs and 
actual requirements” has been lejcct- 


cd. The priorities have changed and 
so have the values and it is all in 
keeping with the new thinking that 
for 15 days' enjoyment of a very small 
privileged section of the society the 
rest of the nation must suffer. Yet, 
will all this exhibition of glitter and 
jximp — airconditioned 30,000 capa- 

EDUCATION 


THOSE in authority seem to have 
totally given up any pretence to scienti¬ 
fically analyst- any problems, whether 
of politics, economics, culture or educa¬ 
tion. In fact, attempts are continuously 
being made to inculcate obscurantism in 
every possible field, partieulaily educa 
tion Recent events in the University 
of Bombay bear out this statement 

in June this >car directives were 
bsued by the University Giants Com¬ 
mission to a!i Departments of Education 
in the states as well as to all univer¬ 
sities mcing them to include pipers on 
‘moials’ and ‘ethics’ oi the curncnla 
Thus, the \rademic Council of the 
University of Bombas receive.! the fol¬ 
lowing eommunn ation 

“The University Grants Commission 
considered the views of the subject 
panels in the field of Humanities and 
Social Sciences on the recommendations/ 
suggestions made by the National Semi¬ 
nar on 'Inculcation of Etlucal and Social 
Values m Education organised by Shri 
Rama Krishna Mission Vidvalaya, Coim¬ 
batore The Commission has desired 
that the tmivcisihes be advised to pro¬ 
mote the same through appropriate 
measures including a provision of relevant 
topics/activities in the curricula. 
Accouhngly, a copy of the relevant ex¬ 
tracts of the recommendations/sugges¬ 
tions made in the above seminar concern¬ 
ing university education, as received 
fiom the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, New Delhi, is enc'osed for 
necessary action at your end.” flatter 
No F 2/80 (IIR-II) dated June 3, 1981 
from the Education Officr, UGC, New 
Delhi.) 

The proposed paper is to be taught 
through both ‘direct’ and ’indirect’ 
methods. The ‘indirect" method is the 
integrated approach with no subject ox 
syllabus, ,.nd 'values’ are to be taught 


city stadium, indoor swimming pool, 
solar-heaters and multi-storeyed 5- 
star hotels (each room costing over 
Rs 5 lakh to build) — succeed in 
hiding the uglv facts that India's 
poor are withou 1 - drinking water and 
India's small children are slaving 
away to feed the family? 


along with all subjects like mathematics, 
physics and humanities through “(a) 
dailv assembly with leading from scrip¬ 
tures and holy books; (hi talks by 
eminent rcliguius/spiiitual leaders (at 
least monthly once), fc) regular parti¬ 
cipation in sports, games, vogasanas 
and meditation, (il) semmais on 
ethical topics, and (e) recognition of 
students with outstanding moral values.” 
’Direct’ inculcation of moral values 
would be through institution o F formal 
courses, including topics in different 
subjects and co cunicular activities. 
Formal comses include relevance of 
teachings of ‘great saints of India’ and 
'transcendental meditation'. 

The Bombay Umveisily seems to have 
already begun implementing this course 
and is organising a 4-day full-time course 
m ‘Transccndcnlal Meditation’, bet¬ 
ween Septembei 14 ami 17, to be con¬ 
ducted by ih" followers of Maliesh 
\ogi Circulars have been .rent to heads 
of umveisity dcpaitmcnls asking them 
ti make tune for a delegation of Raj- 
neesh followers Tin academic commu¬ 
nity of Bombay has done absolutely 
nothing about such peiversitics, only 
one member of the \eademic Council 
has raised objections. 

These events in Bombay University 
art- to be related to re-cent happenings 
in othei parts of the country. Books of 
well known .scholars like A R Desal, 
Romila Thapar, R S Sharmn. Rajni 
Palme Dutt and Bipan Chandra have 
been burnt in Delhi, and in Aligarh 
Muslim University the vice-chancellor 
has yielded to communal forces and has 
suspended Irfan Habib. All these deve¬ 
lopments show that unless the academic 
community all over the counny rises to 
defend the value of scientific, lilieral 
and seiul.u education, tire whole educa¬ 
tional system -vv .11 be diovvnod in a 
flood of eseiirantisin 


In the Name of ‘Moral Education’ 

(By a Special Correspondent) 
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WHEN 25 economists meeting in Cal¬ 
cutta some time ago warned tliat “laige- 
scale borrowing fiom the IMF by some 
underdeveloped countries has sunply 
meant a surrender of their economic 
sovereignty" and sticssed that “this is 
not a path we would like India to 
follow”, it had not been an idle warn¬ 
ing. The leakage of the exact terms and 
conditions on which India is negotiating 
for a loan of 5 billion SDRs from IMF 
and the Finance Minister’s letter of 
intent to the IMF authorities has 
brought home this truth to those who 
till now had been gullible enough to 
believe that India might somehow 
manage to get the IMF loan oil 
specially soft terms or that the Indian 
government would Trsist the “pressure 
and blackmail” of the IMF Equally 
relevant in this context again, was the 
warning of the Calcutta meeting oi 
economists that hoi rowing from the 
IMF would give the IMF posvei to 
impose its own stele oi "economic dis¬ 
cipline'' on the government's economic 
policies and the management of the 
economy This has been lxiiiie out by 
the detailed assurances and commit¬ 
ments that R Venkataianiau’s Irtlei of 
intent contains. Specific targets toi 
deficit financing In the government, 
for its borrowing from the banking 
system and for similar other monetars 
and fiscal operations have been agiecd 
to foi the satisfaction o! the IMF 

Right ao Moisnon 

What is striking about these terms 
and conditions are the so-called “per¬ 
formance clauses” and the light of the 
IMF to monitor the performance oi the 
government of India and to give it 
advise from day to day It is thus a 
clear case of abiidgement oi India’s 
economic sovcicigutv and decision¬ 
making powers in the coining thiee 
ypars during whiih period the IMF 
loan would be drawn in three annual 
instalments and subsequently for as 
long as the loan togethei with the in¬ 
terest on tt us not fulls repaid. Thmugh 
this entire period, again, the govern¬ 
ment of India will not have the free¬ 
dom to seek loans from othei quarters 
abroad except with prior consultation 
with and approval of the IMF autho¬ 
rities. 


The Finance Minister m his letter 
of intent has, oi course, stated that the 
implementation of the terms and con¬ 
ditions of the IMF loan which he has 
agreed to should be. “consistent with 
our national policies accepted by our 
Piiili.iment". This affirmation is 
obviously of not much consequence 
when policy adjustments, including 
pcrtonnance cntcna which have been 
laid down so explicitly, and quantitative 
taigets to he lealised on quaiteily basis 
have been agieed to in advance before 
the issue has been even presented 
hcfoic the people and the Parliament. 
Veukatniainan has the assurance that 
he will,he able to secuie Paihainent’s 
jxxvf facto acceptance because hus party 
cuio\ s an dbsoluV niajonty m Parlia¬ 
ment 

What exactly is the nature of the 
adjustments" m policies that the 
government has agieed to with the 
IMF and which Parliament is to be 
itifoimed of post facto and whiili it 
will In called upon to accept? These 
adiustnients are bound to result in 
pioiound and far-reaching changes m 
accepted national policies When Indira 
C'.andhi returned to power early last 
ycai she could count on exchange re¬ 
serves, equivalent to over Rs 5,000 
cioie In addition, there were aid com¬ 
mitments m the pipeline of the same 
oidir What then were the compelling 
nasons foi the government to approach 
flit' IMF 1 * This position has been 
r< ..ihed not because of using prices of 
oil nnpoits. which is the stock official 
cyplanution lor the balance of pay¬ 
ments difficulties and the yvidening 
tiade gap The fact is that the present 
government has chosen to build up as 
a dchbeiati policy and in the most 
itikless manner domestic demand for 
■inputted goods and services, iricluding 
oil. in older, above all, to meet the 
clamour of the affluent for the satisfac¬ 
tion ol their consumption requirements, 
'this is th< same upper and middle 
classes which yscre given a variety of 
i.st.il and financial concessions and in¬ 
centives including cuts in dtteef taxi’s 
in the hojit, as the Finance Minister 
had openlv boasted. of encouraging 
them to "consume nioie, save more and 
produce more". Significantly, cuts in 
direct taxes find a specific mention in 
Venkatnraman'ji letter of intent to IMF 
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m which he also goes on to say that 
any loss of revenue on their account' 
had been fully made up by indirect 
taxes. This trend in economic policy 
has been reinforced by stem demands 
on the working people for “discipline" 
and “more production” without any 
suggestion of reward for harder and 
more productive work. The food-for- 
work piogramnie was abandoned at 
about the same time. The decision to 
imiKirt wheat and sugar even when 
domestic production ol these commo¬ 
dities had picked up and despite the 
yawning foreign trade gap also coin¬ 
cided with the decision to seek the 
IMF loan All this, again, was part of 
the general policy, indeed philosphy, 
which has gamed ascendancy in the 
present government that the Indian 
economy should cease, us e-aily as pis- 
sible, to be legula.tecl, except to the 
extent necessary for extracting political 
dividends and monetary revvaids foi the 
lamer establishment, and should be 
mtegiated with the “fiee" enteiprisc 
global system 

Cons nif.i \< i in Knmsis 

\\ ithm tins frame woik ol jxilicc and 
philosphy, export pjooiotion anil imjwrt 
liberalisation have to be given liexv 
and wider dimension’ and toietgn aid 
and foreign privati investment full and 
unhindered opportunities. The IMF 
conditions have not tin refoie, been a 
< rude imposition on a leliictant but 
desperate client seeking the IMF's 
fmanc uxl accomodation Then- has in¬ 
deed been a eonveigenie of outlook 
and interests ot those c ontiolling the 
IMF and their clients in India and a 
negotiated settlement of matters. Ven- 
katarauian thus- has a point when he 
says that he had aeeejrted the IMF 
conditions as they ('unformed to policies 
aceeplcd by the pusent Government 

The adjustments ill economic policy 
alieady under wav and which will re¬ 
ceive a poweilul impetus with the 
IMF thus matk a break with the pers¬ 
pective of economic and social develop¬ 
ment which was lonnulated with the 
Second Plan and xshich had remained 
stalled since the mid-sixties Noxv 
finally a new model of development is 
being ushered in with the active colla¬ 
boration of the government and the 
IMF. This is a development of far- 
reaching consequences. 
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Lenin and Contemporary Imperialism 
Report on a Seminar 

Utsa Patnaik 


THE Indian School of Social Sciences. 
Trivandrum, organised a seminar on 
“Lenin and Contemporary Imperialism" 
from October 12 to 14 m New Delhi. 
The first seminar in the series, "Marxism 
anti Aesthetics”, had been held in 
Kasauli in 1979, while further seminars 
are planned on the themes of Agrarian 
Revolution, The State, and the Philo¬ 
sophy of Science The scnunai this 
year was considerably largci in terms 
of numbers of participants. following 
the success of the maiden ventuie two 
sears ago, and it offered an undoub¬ 
tedly unique opportunity foi academies 
to piesrnt their ideas and kvteiact with 
each othei, as well as with those 
engaged in political work on the Left 

The first (lay's discussion opened with 
papcis of a very Inoad analytical and 
lnstoucal scope Amiya Bagcht in his 
“Requnenients of a Theoiy of Impen- 
absm” irronsideied V f Lenin’s "finperi- 
alism The Highest Stage of Capit¬ 
alisin'' along w ith lus writings on the 
national and colonial questions, .show¬ 
ing that the eiiticisms of the ihooiv 
advanced by ‘conseivative histoi mgraphv' 
and by ‘new left’ writers such as 
Giovanni Aiiigln, yveie alike based on 
the f.nluie (ausing from an ignorance 
of history and Lenin’s writings) to 
ibaw the valid distinction between 
'< oloinalisin' and ‘impi'rialism’ winch 
was eential to Lenin's thinking Bagehi- 
tiaeid the developments since the 
I nst \V,u v\ ith respect to the new 
contrails of inter-impelwlist rivaliy and 
the internationalisation of capital Kilty 
Menon, m “Impellalism and the Expoit 
ol Capital in the Contemporary Peiiod”, 
followed with a well-documented 
analysis of the wjy in winch the basic 
characteristics identified by Lenin of 
The highest fioin of capitalisin’ con¬ 
tinued to remain valid while there 
were new forms of monopoly (the 
transnational corporations), of the fusion 
of banking, comnieicial and industrial 
capital (pai ticularly in Japan) and of 
the link between the export of capital 
and growth of inter-imperialist nvalry 
(arising from the technical revolutions 

recent years). During the discussion, 
many participants stressed that it was 
not sufficient to treat Lenin's analysis as 
extendable in a simplistic manner to the 
new international conjuncture. While 
the analysis of the basic characteristics 


of impel ialism advanced by Lenin not 
only remain valid, but their applicabi¬ 
lity was indeed reconfirmed by new 
developments, "Impel ialism" was simult¬ 
aneously an acute analysis of a specific 

conjuncture (the first inter-impcnalist 

wai) and the present conjtmc- 
tme demanded the effoit of smulai 
analysis which, as Prakash Karat 
signed and Amiya Ragchi contained, 
had to be based on Iwnin. It was 
also agreed that the emergence of the 
Socialist world and the decolonised 
countries constituting the third world 
alongside the advanced capitalist coun¬ 
tries necessitated an analysis of the 
reciprocal inter-dependence of these, 
three systems As long as nation-states 
existed, these relationships were lmund 
to ex pi ess themselves m a changing 
complexity ol alignments' The theme 
of ‘Social-impciialism’ was advanced 
by Raghabenrlra Chattopadliyay in a 

question, but m the eoui.se ot discus- 
s.on, Anuya Bagehi pointed to the 
absence of a theory so far which would 
v.i’idate the use of such a concept. 

These themes weie taken up in 
papers presented oil the mornings of 
tly second and third davs, by E M S 
Nainboodiripad and B T Ranadivc 
wliicli situated the problems of so- 
i ialism ecrstis impel ialism in a eleai 
political perspective B T Ranadivc 
pointed out that the present situation 

diffeied from that analysed bv Lenin 
in two very important ways fiistly, 
the emeigence and growth since the 
Si i oml Win Id Wai of the Socialist 
tamp, which constitutes in its very 
existence a challenge to impeiialism 
and checks its tormei open forms ot 
aggiesSion. seeondK, the emergence of 
the colonial nations as indepeuedeiit 
stales, which, despite the subordination 
to imperialism in many cases, also in¬ 
volves independent joint action (as 
with the oil-pioduemg countries) which 
embarrasses the impel lahst eonntne.s 
and reduces the sphere of thee 
manoeuvi ability Faced with the new 
situation, impeiialism is forced to de¬ 
velop new and more subtle tactics to 
imjvise neo-colonial dominance: a 

limited support for some degice of re¬ 
forms within the mast abjectly de¬ 
pendent of the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries m ordei to develop some internal 
class support for the pro-imperialist 


legimes. the willingness to allow some 
degree of industrialisation based on tbe 
•elatively backward industries, techno¬ 
logically speaking, and the attempt to 
penetrate economically through tbe ex¬ 
pansion of private capital (the trans¬ 
national corporations). In its confronta¬ 
tion with the Socialist camp and in 
older to crush levolutionary movements 
m the ex-colonial world, imperialism 
also seeks to exploit divisions within 
the Socialist camp. In the course of 
the discussion which followed, B T 
Ranadive pointed out that it was, how¬ 
ever, incorrect to speak of ‘contradic¬ 
tions' within the Socialist camp if 
‘contradiction’ is used in the Marxist 
sense, them were disputes, arising from 
deviations within Socialist countries, 
but the deviations had not gone so far 
as to alter their socialist character, 
and weic in some cases being rectified. 
Baliaj Mehta raised the question of the 
character and effects of Socialist aid, 
which, he suggested, did not appear to 
lit veiy difteient from capitalist ‘aid*. 
II T Ranadivc jminted out that the 
mam advantage of Sot lahst aid for 
nndeideveloped cnuntiirs was to in- 
nease their baigainmg power vis-a-vis 
impeiialism and build up a heavy in- 
dustis base, and as for its impact 
internally, that depended on the in¬ 
ternal class structures of the countries 
concerned 

In his presentation, E M S Nam- 
lioodinpad also, while emphasising the 
preparations of the imperialist countries 
for confrontation and war with the 
Socialist camp, had important proposi¬ 
tion to advance on the wav that the 
simultaneous co-existence and competi¬ 
tion of the Socialist countries with 
capitalist ones affected the development 
ol the formet. Fiistly, the pieparatiims 
of impeiialism foi war imposed the 
necessity of heavy arms expenditures 
for self-defence on Socialist countries, 
thereby reducing the resomces available 
for productive use Secondly, the verv 
fact of the rrisis-iidden character of 
capitalism affected the development of 
Socialism too It would be wrong to 
say that Socialism w.is free of crisis, 
but the natmc of crisis under Socialism 
was fundamentally diffeicnt from that 
fit crisis nndei capitalism The crisis of 
.Tie capitalist economies was - the iesult 
of the normal operation of the laws 
of capitalist development, while tha 
ci isia of particular Socialist economies 
was the outcome of I'iofiitmu.s and 
distortion of the law's of .sociaks-l de¬ 
velopment. Poland today was the out¬ 
standing example of the violations of a 
numliei of laws of Socialist develop- 
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went — that of balance between the 
different sectors of the economy (a 
socialised industry co-existed with an 
agriculture threc-quaiters of which 
remained in private hands), the law 
of balance between heavy industry 
and light industry (excessive emphasis 
being placed on the latter) the law of 
Socialist self-i chance (extremely heavy 
dependence on foreign capital), the 
principle of combating teligions obscur¬ 
antism (violated even by members of 
the Party), and that of inner-Parly 
democracy for a icalistic assessment of 
the problems facing the Socialist camp 
These distortions must be analysed At 
the same time, the Socialist camp’s 
performance was m marked contrast to 
the endemic crisis in the capitalist 
countries. This very useful perspective 
was elaborated bother by lmn in the 
discussions which followed 

C P Bhamblni, in a paper on 
"Indian Capitalism Competition and 
Collaboration with World Monopoly 
Capitalism”, took an unambiguous posi¬ 
tion on the usefulness to underdevelop¬ 
ed counlncs of Socialist aid, which bad 
enabled such little building up of a 
heavy industries base as had occurred. 
This was the mam impact of the- emer¬ 
gence of a powerful Socialist mode of 
pioduction on the third world. lie 
disagreed, however with F. M S Nam- 
lioodinpad on the latter’s assessment 
that a socialist eoimtiy, such as China, 
which was following incorrect foreign 
policies helpful to US imperialism, 
could nevertheless remain Socialist in 
its interna! structure, there was, he 
thought, no such autonomy of external 
illative to internal policies 

The afternoon sessions of the first 
and third days were devoted tociitiques 
of 'neo-Marxist' theories iclating to 
capitalism, imperialism and under¬ 
development Uf.sa l’afnaik argued that 
the characterisation of undei developed 
countnes as ‘capitalist’ for the last four 
centuries by authors such as Immanuel 
Wallerstem, Andie Gmidei Fi.ink and 
Samir Amin was the outcome of then 
common theoretical cnoi of identifying 
capitalist production im-tely with com¬ 
modity pioduction This cnor, which 
could be termed ‘cirrulatiomsm’, led to 
an ignoring of the diffeience between 
the property relations ol feudalism and 
capitalism, the same logic was extend¬ 
ed oiten also to Socialist economies, 
which were regaided as deviating from 
their Socialist character if they entered 
into trade relations with the capitalist 
wmld, Madhu Prasad followed with a 
critique of Perry Anderson's "Consi¬ 
derations on Western Marxism”, 


showing that the character of the 
author's underestimation of Lenin's 
contribution to Marxism and indeed 
rejection of his theory of imperialism 
was linked to an extremely optimistic 
assessment of the ability of advanced 
capitalist countries to ’manage’ their 
crises . an optimism ill-supported by 
the contemporary' stagflation crises in 
these countnes Ranjit Sau argued In 
favour of a dialectical approach to the 
question of the impact of imperialism 
which he dehned to include 
colonialism — on the undei developed 
countries, to this end he suggested 
that an extension of the law of value 
to correspond specifically to imperia¬ 
lism was necessary. 

In the ensuing discussion it was 
pointed out by Ninual Cliandia that 
while the cruder neo-Marxian theories 
weie no doubt easily lelutable. moie 
sophisticated recent formulations at¬ 
tempting to postulate the emergence 
o f classes oi class-like stiata m Socialist 
countnes, which weic not guilty of 
‘circulat ionisin' deserved senous at¬ 
tention The necessity of formulating 
a ‘law of value’ spccificially for the 
phenomena of impenalism, as sug¬ 
gested by Sau, was questioned by V 
Athreva; but, perhaps owing to the 
verv novelty of the suggestion, dis¬ 
cussion on this point remained rather 
diffuse and unconstmetive 

The critique of neo-maixian theory 
continued on the morning of the 
second day in a paper by C P 
Chandrasekhar outlining critically the 
salient ideas of the Starnburg School 
(contained in the book, “Tbp Nprv 
International Division of Labour" bv 
Folkcr Frobel, Jaigcns Heinrichs and 
Otto Krevc). It was pointed out that 
these authors were generalising from 
the expoit-led growth of only a few 
countries heavily linked to imperialism 
fSouth Korea. Taiwan, Hong Kong) to 
postulate the emergence of a ‘new 
international division of labour’ in 
which industrial relocation takes place 
from the advanced capitalist countries 
to underdeveloped countries, whose 
share in world induslrial output is 
thereby raised, while such relocation 
is accompanied by unemployment and 
financial crisis in the developed coun¬ 
tries. The problems with this theory 
starts with the very concept of capi¬ 
talism itself. as in the other neo- 
Marxian writings, capitalism is concep¬ 
tualised not in terms of the capital- 
wage labour relation, but redefined as 
the “movement for valorisation of 
capital” regardless of the production 
relations on the basis of which 


‘valorisation’, so-called, takes place. 
The problem continues with the 
characterisation of all underdeveloped . 
countries as ‘capitalist’ (the tenuous 
authority of Wallerstein being cited) 
and as now taking part in a dependent 
industrialisation. This leads to an 
incorrect reading of the dialectic of 
simultaneous anti-imperialism and sub¬ 
ordination to imperialism displayed in 
practice by these countries in terms of 
a highly simplistic model. The pape, 
generated n lot of discussion, in which 
the case of South Korea figured promi¬ 
nently, but could not be pursued for 
lack of time. Javed Alam argued for 
a recognition of Ihe phenomenon of 
late arm a! of the bourgeoisie in 
underdeveloped countries which were 
therefore faced with objective cons¬ 
traints to industrialisation of a dif- 
feient nature compared to todav’.' 
advanced capitalist countnes 

The papers on the capitalist crisis 
and attempts at its management pre¬ 
sented by Prjbhat Patnaik, Amit 
Bhadun, Sunanda Sen and Amnl 
Sanval provided a coherent set of 
themes fot discussion on the second 
and thud days P Patnaik, in a 
tightlv-knit paper, argued that the 
pie.sent crisis in the advanced capi¬ 
talist woild was marked by a depar¬ 
ture fiom the specific features of all 
prey ions crisis, in its combination of 
output stagnation, inflation and un¬ 
employment, while the attempted 
‘management’ of the crisis only served 
to accen'uate the urulei lying contradic¬ 
tions further. ‘Demand management' 
by the governments of these countries 
enabled the monopolists to raise the 
iate of surplus value through what 
Patnaik termed a ‘pi olit-margin' infla¬ 
tion which was lightly resisted by the 
working class, the US's dominant 
position based on the dollar as reserve 
currency, combined with heavy arms ex- 
pendituic.s to sus-tam its role as the 
‘gendarme of the world’, resulted ulti¬ 
mately in a challenge to this 
dominance as countries like Japan 
and FRG could strengthen their eco¬ 
nomics and achieve far higher rates 
of productivity growth than US 
necessitating trade wars and protec¬ 
tionism; the ‘debt-explosion’ during 
the boom period necessitates the 
pumping in of liquidity which fuels 
inflation further, the alternative being 
an acute financial crisis; the. oil-price 
hikes accentuates both internal class 
struggles and inter-inr.perialist rivalry, 

Amit Bhaduri, in a paper on “Recen 
Development in International Financi 
and Theory of Imperialism", tracec 
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dfeota tif’tjier' stattu ''of dollar as 
vj’orld reserve currency, in terms of the 
great growth of the Euro-dollar mar- 
, Icet, and the penetration of the US 
, lionsoational companies into Europe. 

' jj e jaw the two as a contradictory 
movement in thal is was the European 
international banks which rose on the 
basis of Euro-dollar transactions to 
challenge the dominance of the US 
hanks, thus accentuating inter-imperia¬ 
list rivalry. However, he considered the 
large commercial banks to have “emerg¬ 
ed in a role that is far more indepen¬ 
dent of industry" than in Lenin’s time. 
Sunanda Sen’s paper on “The Finan¬ 
cial Oligarchy in Contemporary Capi¬ 
talism” provided a dialectical view of 
the question, while inter-imperialist 
rivalries were undohtedly growing from 
the sixties and expressing themselves 
m tlio negotiations on tariffs and other 
jrsti irtions on trade, in inteicst-rate 
3|\urs, etc, at the same time the very 
function of the dollar as woild reserve 
cuiicncy imposed ‘aieas of common 
interest’ and indeed the task oi sup- 
pmting the ilollai was very often left 
to the initiative of the foreign Central 
Banks 

The point of departure for Amal 
Sin sal's paper was Kernes’ shrewd os- 
sessment that m the picsent eia yvork- 
eis would resist arid render unviahle 
am direct money wage cuts as pait of 
the capitalist management of crisis, hut 
that the same objective could be achie¬ 
ved more easily bv monetaiv policies 
leading to inflation and giadnal erosion 
m real wages The evolution of the 
monetaiy role of the State was analysed 
fiom this perspective. Witlun the same 
broad set of themes was the paper by 
Anil Hawat — though piesented eai- 
liei — on a new stage in US-Japan 
lelatioii* This showed thal, being ini¬ 
tially debarred fiom rearming herself, 
Japan could emerge as the fastest grow¬ 
ing capitalist country in the woild 
undei the US nulitaiy umbiella, bene¬ 
fiting greatly fiom the Korean and Viet¬ 
nam wai expenditures The automobile 
mdustiy was taken as a ease-study of 
a field m which Japan has outstripped 
tlie US Now, howevei, the US was 
actively for the aiming of lapan so 
that it was made to share in the mili 
tary costs of impel lalian in the Eastern 
Iheatrc 

A vigorous discussion followed on 
these papers Patnaik’s rejection during 
# the discussion of the applicability of 
'Kondratiev cycles’ — now fashionable 
as an ‘explanation’ of crisis within the 
new Left (notably A Guilder Frank and 
E Mandel) — provoked strong reaction 
from liar,jit Sau, who thought that the 


extreme opposite position was being 
taken in denying the applicability of 
determinate laws of capitalist crisis 
Amiya Bagchi, while not entering into 
this particular controversy, commented 
that he could discern three features of 
the present crisis indicative of an over¬ 
ripe, decaying stage of capitalism, 
which had been mentioned luit not 
amplified in Patnaik’s paper. firsth, 
the etnei gence of speculation as a 
majoi phenomenon, secondly, aii in¬ 
crease in the share of unproductive 
labour in domestic income oF the capi¬ 
talist countries; and thirdly, the domi¬ 
nance of finance over industry (He dis¬ 
agreed with Amit Bhadnii on this 
point, and reafihmed the applicability 
of Lenin's views in the piesent situa¬ 
tion ) The point alxmt speculation was 
taken up by Dceprik Navy.u, who aigu- 
ed that appreciation and depreciation 
of ruuonries today has little to do 
with the undei lying balance of pay¬ 
ments position as such, m such a situa¬ 
tion floating exchange lates do not 
cuaiantee any equilibrium 

The last session of the Seminar on 
"Theories of Unequal Exchanges’’, 
contained papers by Krishna Bliara- 
dwai, Nirmal Chandi.i and Usha Menon. 
At glim EnunannuiTs 'unequal exchange’ 
as well as V M Dandekar’s application 
of the theory to the allegedly unequal 
exchange between the ‘organised’ and 
‘mKiiganised 1 sectors witlmi a national 
economy weie criticised by Krishna 
Bhaiadwaj primarilv on the grounds of 
the logical consistency of the models 
employed She pointed out that Marx 
himself never rt carded the deviation 
i.f puces of production from values as 
constituting ‘unequal exchange’, whe¬ 
ther such dexiation arose from differing 
organic’ composition of capitals, or 
from cliffei mg wage levels She fmther 
questioned the applicability of a theory 
developed specifically foi the capitalist 
mode of production to the entile ‘world 
ecxmenu’ The use made by' V M 
Dandekai of ‘unequal exchange’ theo¬ 
ries to sav that time was ’exploitation’ 
by the oigamsed sector of the unorga¬ 
nised sector rendered the concept of 
exploitation a totally vacuous one rela¬ 
ted only to income differences Nirmal 
Chandia in his presentation pointed 
out that fm the Kmmannuel model to 
be valid, the assumption had to be 
made of the absence of an\ monopoly 
poyyei in the dealings of metropolitan 
countries \yith colonies He questioned 
also the numerical values given to 
ilhistiate differing rates of surplus value 
in different eountnes Usha Menon s 
papei extended the discussion to the 
use of ’unequal exchange’ theories by 
others such as E Mandel who operate 


with logically weaker assumptions than 
does Emmannuel. 

A rather heated discussion followed: 
Amal Sanyal aigued that ‘exploitation’ 
was not a valid concept to apply to 
differences in wage’s since, however 
yyi’ll-off ma tonally the ‘labour aristo- 
c■liloy , of advanced countries might be, 
they yveie not in a position to appro- 
piiate tlie smplus labour of others in 
the production process; Sitaram Yechury 
concurred, showing that such theories 
not merely obfuscated the real character 
oi exploitation of the working class 
under cajiitaliwii but also had an fm- 
poitant ideological-political impact in 
seeking to divide the working classes 
V1K Nair pointed out that the solu¬ 
tion was to generalise organisation to 
the unorganised yvoikcis, which was the 
task of a militant trade union move¬ 
ment while C P Naiavanan pointed 
out that yyhen this was done, so-called 
‘unheals’ objected to it on grounds of 
‘economisin' Balia) Mehtas suggestion 
that yyhile the tlieoucs of unequal ex- 
change might he ’bogus’ (as has been 
stated by P Patnaik), the question of 
wage differences si as a serious one to 
be tackled, evoked varying responses, 
uuiging from acceptance, to a rejec¬ 
tion of the admissibility of the question 
Itself as posed bv those, such as Dande- 
kai, who have nothing to say on the 
gulf between the incomes of capitalists 
earning monopoly profits and the mea¬ 
gre yvages of even the most organised 
section of the yvoikmg class — in whose 
hands, therefore, the concern for tli° 
’unorganised' serves an ideological pro¬ 
pose 

On balance, the consensus among 
paiticipants was that the seminar had 
served its tilaui objectives of both gene¬ 
rating a Cl ltique of ncw-Left theories 
and identifying areas for further ex¬ 
ploration Certain shortcomings were 
also ootid Kama] Chinoy pointed to 
the absence of papei.x on ideological 
and political aspects of imperialism, 
while Piakasb Karat stiessed the neces¬ 
sity of looking at theoretical formula¬ 
tions from the perspective of the work¬ 
ing (hiss stiuggle Undoubtedly, the 
conception of the seminar had been 
excessively ouenti’d to the economic 
basis of imperialism, in Ibis context 
the contributions made by B T Rana- 
dive und EM.S Namlxiodiiipad were 
all the more valuable in redressing the 
balance and providing a wide-ranging 
political perspective It is to be hoped 
that m the light of experience gamed, 
these shortcomings will be rcitified in 
future, and that participants from a 
a number of disciplines would be able 
to make their contribution. 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES ' ‘ J 

Right to March in Procession 

A G Noorani 


THE Jatindra Nurain Commission's 
Repoit, published lecently, on the 
Jamshedpur riots which erupted on 
April 11, 1979, on the occasion of the 
Ram Navami festival, raises some per¬ 
tinent questions about the citizen's 
right to go in a procession over a 
public road. These very questions were 
taiaed in Justice 1> 1’ Madon's Report 
on the Bhiwandi riots which broke out 
in May 1970 during the Shiv Jayanti 
lestival The central issue in both 
cases was the right of a group of citi¬ 
zens to go through a particular route 
despite the objection of another group 
and in an atmosphere surcharged with 
hostility between the two groups. 

There is no doubt that if the pro¬ 
posed processions in Bhiwandi and 
Jamshedpur had been banned, the two 
cities would hjve been spared the 
killings. But to give the State the 
power to ban processions in its discre¬ 
tion is to put in peril a precious civil 
liberty — the right to piotest by 
marching m a procession along with 
others simtlaily aggrieved. 

The Constitution - Art 19(1) (b) - 
protects the citizen’s fundamental 
right “to assemble peaceably and with¬ 
out arms". The right is subject to 
“reasonable restrictions” being impos¬ 
ed by the State “in the interests of 
the sovereignty and integrity of India 
or public order" 

Under S 144 of the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code, processions can be banned 
if the District Magistrate feels that 
“immediate prevention or speedy 
remedy is desirable" and it is necessary 
to impose the ban to prevent “a dis¬ 
turbance of the public tranquihtv, or 
a riot, or an affray”. 

The order can remain in force for 
as long as two months and appeal 
against it lies to the state government. 
Of course, it is always open to the 
citizen to challenge the order by a 
wnt petition. 

The Supreme Court upheld the con¬ 
stitutional validity of S 144 in Bahulal 
Parate vs State of Maharashtra in 
1960. That was a case where two 
rival trade unions clashed. An order 
under S 144 was made restricting the 
activities of the general public in a 
particular area. In 1970 S 144 was 
upheld, once again, in Madhu Limaye’s 
case. The arguments that it was too 
widely worded and conferred absolute 


power on the State were reiected. 
The Com l said that the Magistrate had 
“to make an inquiry in the exercise of 
judicial power with reasons for the 
order, with an opportunity to an 
aggrieved person to have it rescinded 
either by the Magistrate or the -superior 
Courts". 

Aie these safeguards adequate’ 
The manner in which recently a meet¬ 
ing on the Chowpatty sands was sought 
to be banned by the Bombay Police 
authorities, no doubt at the instance 
of their supeuors, shows how readily 
the executive violates civil liberties. If 
anything, the right to hold a public 
meeting in a public place stands on a 
still higher footing than the right to 
go in a procession on a public high- 
u.iv I'm, the procession involves also 
the right of passage of others who are 
not in the procession. 

Loid Justice Scarman, who inquired 
into the Red Lion Square disorders of 
June 15, 1974. stated the law in the 
most explicit terms: “There is a con¬ 
flict of interest between those who seek 
to use the streets for the purpose of 
passage and those who seek to use 
them tor the purpose of dcmonstiation. 
English law lecogmses as pai amount 
the right of passage, a demonstration 
which obstructs passage along the high¬ 
way is unlawful. The paramount right 
of passage is, however, subject to the 
leasonable use of the highway by 
others. A piocession, therefoie, which 
allows room for others to go on then 
way is lawful; but it is open to ques¬ 
tion whether a public meeting held on 
a highway could be lawful, for it is 
not in any way incidental to the exer¬ 
cise of the right of passage." 

But he upheld the right to hold 
meetings in public places and said that 
public meeting places “are as essential 
to civilised life as is priority for the 
right of passage along our highways”. 

We in India are confronted by a 
cud (lik-min,i Oil the one hand, tlic 
executive is not terribly sensitive about 
the citizen’s rights. On the other, riots 
have broken out because of certain 
kinds of processions. Justice Madon’s 
summing up of the Indian law is very 
relevant and so is the compromise he 
strikes between the two conflicting 
considerations of liberty and public 
order “The right to go in a proces¬ 
sion stands on the same footing as the 
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passing and repaying a highway. Mb 
'‘religious community Juts the right to 
insist that the procession of another 
community should not go by its place 
of worship. The right to take out 
processions extends to, both, religious 
and non-religious processions with the 
accommodation of music. This right, 
however, is not an unfettered and un¬ 
restricted right. It is subject to the 
rights of the other users of the high¬ 
way, the orders of the local authori¬ 
ties regulating the traffic, and the direc¬ 
tions of a magistrate for the prevention 
of a breach of the peace." 

Elaborating on these principles, 

Justice Madon said that “in a case 

where the insistence of the organisers 
of a procession to take a procession 
through a particular locality or past a 
particular place appears to be motivat¬ 
ed more by a desire to provoke trouble 

the authorities should remain firm 
and make it clear that no permission 
would be granted to take the proces¬ 
sion either through that particular 

locality or past that particular place”. 
Similarly, where it appears to the 
authorities that “the objection to a 
piocession passing through a paiticular 
locality or past a paiticular place is 
unreasonable or based purely on a false 
sense of prestige, the authonties should 
icmain equally firm and tell the object¬ 
ing local leaders concerned that they 
would giant the permission asked for 
in spite of their objection and, in case 
there was any trouble, they would put 
it down with a film and heavy hand 
and will take the sternest measures 
against the instigators and trouble¬ 
makers”. 

But Justice Madon was emphatically 
against a "blanket ban” on processions. 
He referred to Article 19(1) (b) and 
said “The people must have a right 
lo voice tlieii dissatisfaction oi publicly 
demonstrate their grievances, particu¬ 
larly when it appears that at times 
even reasonable demands have not been 
gianted unless there weic public demon¬ 
strations”. 

It may well be that the Supreme 
Court might on a fuller consideration 
insist on additional safeguards before 
unholding S 144. 

In Himatlal vs Police Commissioner, 
decided in 1972, the Court said “public 
meetings in open spaces and public 
streets form part of the tradition of 
our national life”. It struck down as 
invalid conferment of unguided power 
on police officials as regards holding 
of meetings. The law as regards pro¬ 
cessions certainly deserves a closer 
review. 
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The American Fallout 

Richard Kroolh 


CLASS realignments in America, once 
mainly a product of the pressures of 
economic interests, are today the direct 
result of State policies. President 
Reagan’s budgetary juggling, with its 
martial logic and an undeveloped sense 
of human necessity, now promises to 
favour the nation’s military investors 
at the expense of 80 per cent of the 
working population making up the 
foundation of American society. 

Too many demands on the Federal 
Budget have meanwhile led to mis¬ 
calculations — for there are insufficient 
icvenues available for both military 
and social expenditures. And it le- 
mams to be seen how deep the present 
impoverishment of the 80 per cent will 
be allowed to go and how fast the 
planned armed expansion will take 
place. All that is now certain is that 
the restructuring of class relations al¬ 
ready set in motion is apt to have 
historical consequences incalculable to 
both beneficiaries and those being im- 
miserated. 

Bicci-.r, But Not Better 

1 he kcmal of Reagan's present 

militaiy programme is bigger fire¬ 
power. but not necessarily better 

strategic positioning uw-a-uis America’* 

primary enemy, the Soviet Union The 
MX missile, jts production and place¬ 
ment, is the centrepiece of discussion, 
and tempers have flared over likely 
scenarios m taking on the Russian 
bear. The Chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, John 

Tower, has argued, for instance, that 
the Reagan, plan to place the fiist 36 
of 100 MX missiles to be made within 
mnfoiced existing Tilan and Minute- 
men silos would fail to give the US 
‘‘enough additional [military] capability 
for the increased cost”, while also 
being extremely vulnerable to Soviet 
attacks. But the Reaganites agree not 
al all, arguing that building new US 
missile shelters would simply be offset 
by added Soviet missiles that could be 
produced “more quickly and just as 
cheaply” as America could build these 
shelters. For this reason they have 
largely rejected the Carter Administra¬ 
tion’s proposal for a $100 billion pro¬ 
gramme to build 4,600 underground 
shelters within which 200 new MX 


missiles would be shifted around like 
pebbles on a beach under the deserts 
of Utah and Nevada. 

. Rather, Reagan has decided to build 
only 100 MX missiles and to place 
many of them in existing Interconti¬ 
nental Ballistic Missile (ICBM) silos, 
secured it is true by extra layers of 
concrete and steel, justifying that 
Carter's shell-game approach could 
easily be overcome by more Russian 
nuclear weapons aimed at each pos¬ 
sible location. 

This is not to say that the President's 
logic is unimpeachable His assertion, 
for example, that the 1CBM silos are 
vulnerable to Soviet attack has not 
been overcome by his programme of 
hardening existing silos, so that from 
1984 to 1987 at least they will be both 
vulnerable and undefended by a not- 
y et-fmalised American ballistic missile 
system Nor do the madmen at the 
Pentagon agree with Reagan and 
Defence Secretary Weinberger, their 
military goal being to follow the Carter 
plan and wrench from Congress moie 
than the $180 3 bilhon Reagan military 
budget in order to catry out a three- 
level programme in the air, at sea and 
on land. 

As Pentagon generals reason what is 
involved, the Soviet Union could, with 
a first strike, destroy from 80-to-85 per 
cent of Ameuca's existing missile 
arsenal, it, that is, the US President, 
once prewarned, did not take imme¬ 
diate action and fire them at Russia - 
as likely he would not, if he believed 
surveillance radai was mistaken (as it 
has been" several times in the past) or 
reasoned that it would set off mutual 
destruction of civilian populations on 
an unacceptable scale. In such a game 
of psychological warfaie. Pentagon rea¬ 
soning continues, the Soviet’s 7,000 
warheads would wipe out 5.600 
or so of the US stockpile of 
9,000 missiles, leaving about 3,400 
as America's retaliatory force - a 
strength the Pentagon reasons is 
inadequate given America's three 
deficiencies: first, it will be 1986 
before the first 36 MX missiles are in 
place: second, the B-l bombers Reagan 
favours cannot penetrate Soviet air 
defences, three, the Trident ballistic 
missile submarines to be built one-a- 
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year until 1987 (and then armed in 
1989 with bigger and more accurate 
missile heads) are a case of too little, 
too late. 

Tiukvlvs Fallout 

Towards their logic, Reagan has 
now turned a deaf ear. For him sur¬ 
vivability is the principal criteria for 
the immediate future — both politic¬ 
ally in Utah and Nevada where oppo¬ 
sition to underground missile locations 
runs high, and in budgetary allocations, 
where there is not enough for every¬ 
thing the Pentagon would hope for. 

Meanwhile, in the den of thieves 
that is the present American Congress, 
a falling out with the President and 
among themselves has become inevit¬ 
able following Reagan's $ 283 billion 
three-year tax cut, 7 per cent annual 
giowth in real military spending, and 
planned balanced budget by 1984. 
Rising unemployment and interest 
rates, falling factory orders and pro¬ 
duction, and rising government spend¬ 
ing which must be financed by budget 
deficit-borrowing and off-budget Trea¬ 
sury borrowing has broken up Reagan’s 
eaily-yeai political alliance. 

Deiic.t financing has meant that the 
inflation-fed Federal share of total 
borrowing of available lending funds 
has usen from 18 per cent in the 
Kennedy years to 36 per cent in fiscal 
1980 and 1981, and promises to rise 
to 42 pei cent in 1982. As well, the 
general economic crisis will no longer 
be offset by traditional government tax 
collections and spending, for the 
Administration is trying to put its 
reasoning into practice - that lessen¬ 
ing government presence in the eco¬ 
nomy will enlarge private spending 
and borrowing and thereby stimulate 
private sector growth, high real 
incomes and employment 

Present inflation, discord in financial 
markets responding to likely future 
rounds of inflation, and a Congress 
worried about spiralling costs and gov¬ 
ernment spending bills have combined 
to sort Administrative hopes from 
Congressional realities The Reagan 
plan is for $16 billion of further social 
welfare cuts in addition to the already- 
passed $35 billion last summer. But 
any attempt to cut further into the 
$87.1 billion appropriated for the 
departments o! Labour and Health and 
Human Services will find disharmony 
among the House Budget Committee 
membcis the Democrats among 
them lecogmsing that Reagan is trying 
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to finance military hardware from 
social programme, the Republicans split 
over needy constituencies back home 
and their vision that Armageddon 
faces America and the nation must 
fight for its life at anv social cost 
Undoubtedly, then, there will be some 
stiff negotiating, and the military 
appropriation could be shaved a billion 
or two. But if Congress baulks ai 
further welfare cuts, the President will 
simply try again to cut them in the 
future The Budget Director, David 
Stockman, has told the House Budget 
Committee that, as yet there has been 
“no final vote", and the Administration 
and Congress are going “to have to gt> 
at it again and again and again". And 
most observers believe him. 

In any case, though, the social bene¬ 
ficiaries experiencing the budgetary 
fallout are feeling the pinch. The State 
Of New York has already experienced 
this sense of loss — with Reagan's 
latest budget-cut promising, on pass¬ 
age, to reduce over $2 billion in Fede¬ 
ral funding. Taking the deepest budget 
cuts of any Federal regulatory agency, 
moreover, the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission has had its funds 
reduced from S44.6 million to S33 
million, and now Reagan wants another 
S4 million shorn off the top. Many of 
its programme have been discarded 
With the loss of workers, it is no 


ON December 2, 1975, Vientiane was 
in a carnival mood. The national 
liberation movements in Vietnam and 
Kampuchea had already achieved 
victory and now Laos, a country which 
had suffered some of the worst air- 
strikes m history, was going to have 
peace. In Laos there were no scenes 
of fleeing ambassadors or evacuating 
helicopters, as was the case in Phnom 
Penh and Saigon Pathet Lao came 
to power gradually and peacefully and 
Laos seemed to be heading for a 
national reconciliation. Former neu¬ 
tralist Premier Souvanna Phouma and 
even the abdicating old King Sisavang 
Vatthana agreed to become counsellors 
and advisors to the new government 
formed by Kavsone Phomvjhane, 
Prime Minister and Secretary-General 
of the Lao People's Revolutionary 
Party. 

The 12-point programme of the old 
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lodger capable of developing product 
safety standards, some 20,000 consumer 
products will receive partial monitoring 
at best, and, with Federal pay Increases 
of 4.6 per cent effective October 1st, 
and several million m seveiance pay 
for senior civil servants, an additional 
$4 million cut will Reduce the agency 
budget 20 pei cent — to some $25 
million. 

This in the small is what the bud¬ 
getary fallout and reallocation means 
in terms of protecting Americans at 
home and giving them the services 
they need - - while the military 
machine is extended and the Soviet 
Union stiffens in preparation to begin 
again what it calls a “quantitatively 
new stage in the nuclear arms race and 
incteasing the danger of war”. In 
actual fact, the Reagan MX deployment 
system in hardened silos may cost a 
great deal and may shift social benefits 
and burdens in America, but the silos 
themselves present less of a danger and 
challenge to Soviet strategists than did 
Carter’s plan But lest this becomes 
a point for relief, one cannot forget 
that u hat thy Soviets call “the Penta¬ 
gon's new to>” — the mobile-basing of 
missiles — is still a dream of generals 
from Washington to Western Europe 
and a nightmare for Americans who 
will pay the price m social services as 
well as possible future war. 


front, Neo Lao Haksat, had been 
formulated moderately in order to 
rally the broadest possible support 
behind it: “Our aim is to build a 
peaceful, independent, neutial, demo¬ 
cratic and prospering Laos” An action 
programme drafted by the new gov¬ 
ernment on December 2, 1975, ex¬ 
pressed the same spirit. “We firmly 
suppoit the struggle of the people 
for peace, independence, democracy, 
tiue neutrality and social progress 
we shall participate actively in the 
non-aligned movement”. 

1st onomic Difficulties 

A year late, however, the enthusiasm 
had dwindled. The national recon¬ 
struction schemes, launched 'ov the 
goveinment, were totally unsuccessful 
and an economic recession set in. 
Crops failed, newly nationalised indus¬ 


tries stagnated and public enterprises 
ran up large losses. The general cost 
of living rose 300 per cent in both 
1976 and 1977. It became increasing¬ 
ly difficult for the Laotian householder 
to make ends meet in a country where 
the aveiage monthly salary was 150-250 
lap (US $ I = 14-16 kip officially, 
22-23 in the black market) and a kg 
of rice cost 10-20 kip, meat 80 kip/ 
kg, vegetable 10-30 kip/kg and a 
bottle of cooking-oil 25-30 kip. “Pool 
people can only afford to eat cheap 
kaou-neeo (glutinous rice) with some 
hshsauce and chillies”, said a house¬ 
wife I met in Vientiane. “The fortunate 
ones have relatives abroad who send 
them money. Others sell their silver 
ami latnily jewellery, if they have it.” 

The inevitable result of the failure 
of Kaysone’s economic policy has been 
a never-ending stream of refugees into 
makeshift refugee camps in Thailand, 
where they are awaiting resettlement 
m other countries According to 
statistics leleased bv the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Re¬ 
fugees (UNHCR). 2.50,000 Laotians 
have fled their homeland since 1975. 
Another 50,000 are believed to have 
slipped into Thailand undetected and 
aie staying with friends and idatives 
Since the population of Laos (in 1975) 
was only 3.5 million, the percentage 
of people fleeing the country tuins out 
to be the highest amongst the three 
Indo-Chinese countries. 

While a large incentive foi fleeing 
the country has no doubt been the 
liberal, resettlement policy of the US 
and France, the Kaysone government 
too must bear much of the blame A 
move to liberalise the economy and 
reintroduce private enterprise was 
initiated in December 1979. In an 
eleventh hour, in an attempt to prop 
up the halting economy, the kir> was 
devalued by 75 per cent. The free 
market was encouraged and private 
shops and market-stalls, previously 
closed by the government, were allow¬ 
ed to resume business. For a while, 
Laos appeared to be back from the 
brink and some foreign observers 
dared to express a cautious optimism 

The Laotians themselves were nob 
so easily convinced and continued in 
large numbers to ‘cross the river’, as 
the local expression Roes. This has 
left Laos without competent civil 
servants, doctors, technicians and army 
personnel. The vacuum has been filled 
by ‘advisors’ and ‘experts' from the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, not 
to mention the approximately 40,000 
Vietnamese soldiers who over-ran the 
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:ountry in 1977 and effectively took 
>ver its national defence. 

Vietnamese Occupation 

Vietnam’s .right to station troops 
permanently in Laos was one of ihe 
joints in the 25-year Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship and Co-operation signed between 
:he governments of Laos and Vietnam 
n July 1977. It is interesting, how¬ 
ever, to notice that this treaty has 
never been ratified by the Supreme 
Assembly or any other pailiamentary 
body m Laos, nor has the full content 
ever been made public. "When we 
asked to see the text of the treaty, 
we were told that it was top-seciet", 
asserts Sameu Moutharay, who was a 
member of the Supreme Assembly 
during 1975-79 and now lives in exile 
in Thailand In the political field, the 
pro-Soviet inner circle based around 
Kaysone Phomvihane assumed control 
of the party and the government rive 
years after the Pat bet Lao takeovei, 
no one speaks of ‘neutrality' and 'non- 
alignment' anymore. On the contiarv, 
Kaysone declared in his speech on 
December 2, 1980, the fifth anniversary 
of the Lao revolution “The solidarity 
with the Soviet Union and its protec¬ 
tion constitutes one of our highest 
international obligations. We support 
wholeheaitedlv the Leninist line in the 
external affairs policy of the Soviet 
Union and the initiatives of Comrade 
Leonid Brezhnev”. 

Sweeping arrests of opponents in 
Vientiane and elsewhere, have brought 
fear to the country. Amnesty Inter¬ 
national (Al) has criticised Laos for 
holding thousands of dissidents in re¬ 
education camps. AI gives no in¬ 
dependent estimate ol the number of 
political prisoners, but quotes in its 
March 1980 report on Laos a statement 
bv former Prime Minister Souvanna 
Phouma that between 10,000 and 
15,000 people are being detained in a 
mimbn of concentiation camps, scat¬ 
tered throughout the rugged hills of 
the i emote Phong Saly and Houa Phan 
Provinces, bordering Vietnam in the 
north-east. Refugees who have man¬ 
aged to escape from these camps to 
Thailand have brought with them 
tales of hard work, deaths from mal¬ 
nutrition and summary executions. 
Army officers and civil servants from 
the old Royal Government were the 
first to be sent to these camps. Next 
in turn came political dissidents, un¬ 
happy with the new policies. Accord¬ 
ing to diplomatic sources in Vientiane, 
2,500 party cadres have been purged 
for their alleged anti-Vietnamese 


views and exiled to Phong Saly and 
Houa Phan. Another 200, most of 
them soldiers, have been jailed and at 
least 100 killed. 

Several prominent farmer Pathet 
Lao leaders are among those purged, 
the most famous ones being Minister 
of Post, Telegraph and Telecommuni¬ 
cations Khampeng Boupha and former 
director of higher education Khamphan 
Chantara The well-known veterans 
from the freedom struggle, Prince 
Souphanouvong and Phoumi Vonguvi- 
chit, still hold their posts as Head of 
State and Minister of Education, 
Sports and Religious Affairs respec¬ 
tively, but lack their former power and 
influence. Both of them are ceremoni¬ 
ously displayed to the public on official 
celebrations, but it is no secret that 
they have been reduced to mere 
figure-heads. 

Resistance Mo\ fment s 

Dissatisfied with this development, 
a significant number of people have 
decided not to escape to Thailand but 
to resort to armed struggle against 
tlii' government The existence of 
Laotian guerrillas is now a fact al¬ 
though they are still divided and short 
of both arms and ammunition Ge¬ 
nerally speaking, the armed resistance 
is in three zones of the country. In 
the mountainous north, the opposition 
consists of inuinls Htruing hill tribes¬ 
men from Xieng Khouang province. 
The (headed ‘sky soldieis’, than fa, 
aie to be found there. These long¬ 
haired fighters have vowed not to cut 
their heir until Laos is free again. In 
central lacs there is a loose coalition 
called "the Laotian People’s Front". 
This group distinguished themselves 
in a dare-devil attack against provin¬ 
cial capital Paksane in October la -1 
year, when the bridge on the Nam 
Ngiap Rivier was blown up. The strong¬ 
est and best-organised resistance exists 
in the south, comprising four different 
groups : 

(:) A brcak-axvav group from Pathet 
Lao of about 100 soldiers led bv the 
disillusioned Bouliane, an old freedom 
fighter. 

(it) Leo Sen (Free Lao), a right-wing 
group with 500 well-aimed fighteis led 
by Prince Sak na Champassak. His 
relative, former Ministei of Finance 
Sisouk na Champassak, now lives in 
exile in France where he is collecting 
funds for this group from other ex¬ 
patriate Laotians. 

fiii) A centre-group previously under 


command of the late neutralist leader 
General Kong Le. totalling 60-70 
soldiers. 

(tv) Front dc Liberation du Laos 
(FLL), the main group, having an 
estimated 650 soldiers and active m 
the five southern provinces of Kham- 
■liouane, Savannakhet, Saravane, Cham¬ 
passak and Attopeu. The proximity to 
Kampuchea enables them to get mili¬ 
tary aid and assistance from the Khmer 
Rouge. 

How deeply concerned Kaysone is 
about the security in the country and 
the armed i existence against his gov¬ 
ernment, was clearly expressed in the 
speech he delivered on December 26, 
1979 ; “The enemies have colluded in 
implementing many subtile, brutal 
schemes of spying war and psychologi¬ 
cal warlare with schemes aimed at 
disrupting the unity :n the country 
and at sowing division between Laos, 
Vietnam and Kampuchea. They have 
misled and bought off Lao cadres into 
serving them while infiltrating in our 
offices, enterprises and mass organisa¬ 
tions with a view to sabotaging, des¬ 
troying and controlling the economy, 
creating disturbances, inciting upris¬ 
ings, caTying out assassinations and 
subversive activities in the country”. 

Despite this, it would be a serious 
mistake to overestimate the strength 
and importance of the different resis¬ 
tance movements. Their units are'still 
relatively small and the attacks spora¬ 
dic Arms and ammunition are in 
short supply and there is an absence 
of actual liberated areas An FLL- 
leadcr (e*-Pathet Lao cadre) I had the 
opportunity to meet in the border 
areas also emnhasised that the develop¬ 
ment of the armed struggle in Laos 
is entirely dependent on the outcome 
of the more crucial wars being fought 
in Kampuchea and Afghanistan. 

In the same sense as Kampuchea 
was a ‘sideshow’ to the Vietnam war 
in the early 1970s, the present civil 
war in Laos is overshidowed by the 
more publicised struggle in Kampu¬ 
chea. There is, however, a fundament¬ 
al difference between the civil wars 
in Laos and Kampuchea, though the 
picture of the Laotian resistance 
movement is even more confusing and 
incoherent than in Kampuchea : Laos 
has never had any Khmer Rouge; no 
mass graves and no blood-bath The 
prospects of creating a united front 
are, therefore, much greater m Laos. 
This is something that could prove 
politically explosive in the future. 
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Whatever be the application, whatever 
be the specification, rest assured INCAB 
is fully geared to deliver the goods 
INCAB's world encompasses the sim¬ 
plest flexibles for domestic applica¬ 
tions; complex electrical and electro¬ 
nic systems for power transmission 
and industry; and the most sophisti¬ 
cated cables for space projects All 
at par in quality and technical per- 
v fection to the best in the world 
Sustaining this dedication for 

X excellence is continuous 
research,development. 




innovation and the feedback received 
from the Contracts Department-span 
ning over six decades 
INCAB s Contract Department is a 
force by itself with a coveted record 
in the execution of major electrifica¬ 
tion projects in India Today, it's 
at the fore be it power stations, 
industrial establishments, railways 
or city electrification projects 
Little wonder why INCAB s pro¬ 
ducts and services have been 
the'choiceforover35coun- 
tries around the world 
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Problems of a Marxist Political 

Considerations on Colletti 



Perth! Chatterjee- 

7 his paper takes up some important themes m Lucio Colletti’s book “From Rousseau to Lenin” ' 
and , concentrating on these, discusses some of the essential elements of what might be called a distinctly 
Marxist political theory. 

One of these elements is derived from a critique of the fundamental conceptions of liberal political 
thought -- the separation of state and civil society and the notion of representation. Colletti’s emphasis 
on Rousseau’s criticism of civil society is, in this regard, crucial. An even more basic element characteris¬ 
ing the political foundations of a capitalist economy is found in Marx’s concept of abstract labour, which 
specifies the essential content of bourgeois equality and freedom 

Taken together, these two elements can constitute a foundamental critique of bourgeois political 
theory, as well as of the politics of revisionism. However, Colletti’s treatment of Rousseau fails to identify 
a fundamental theoretical inadequacy in the latter's critique of civil society. Colletti’s failure is, in fact, re¬ 
lated to a much moie fundamental misconception about the dialectical method and about the purposes of 
science. 


LUCIO COLLETTI is one of the most 
well-known of contemporary Marxist 
philosophers. A collection of some of 
his essays published separate!} at 
various tintes between 1958 and 1969 
was brought out in Italian in 1969 and 
translated into English in 1972. Since 
it was first published. "From Rous¬ 
seau to Lenin” has been widely dis¬ 
cussed in Marxist circles, producing 
several controversies. The publication 
of a new Indian edition of the book 1 
has ctealed the opportunity to take 
stock of these debates and attempt 
an assessment of the relevance of Col- 
letti's ideas to the theory and practice 
of contemporary Marxism. 

For convenience, I will divide the 
discussion into two parts: the first 
will concern those parts of Colletti's 
book which deal with a specifics!!} 
political theory, and the second with 
more general questions of method. 
Needless to say, the two parts are inti¬ 
mately related, and it should be poin¬ 
ted out that Colletti’s book, or the 
separate essays constituting the book, 
arc not structured in this fashion; it 
is only in the context of the present 
discussion that I adopt this procedure. 

I 

The specifically political theory is 
discussed in three essays in Colletti’s 
book, of which the most crucial is his 
interpretation of Rousseau in ’Rous¬ 
seau as Critic of “Civil” Society’. In 
fact, it is in the context of Colletti’s 
highly original view of Rousseau’s 
political theorv ms-a-vis what could be 
called a distinctly ‘Marxist’ political 
theorv that most of the major issues 
we will discuss here arise. 

Let us, therefore, begin straightaway 
b\ presenting Colletti’s main argument 
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about Rousseau. Colletti starts by 
noting Rousseau's basic divergence 
from the Christian-liberal-natural law 
conceptions about the State. There is 
in the latter view a fundamental dicho- 
lom} between morality and politics, 
because man is seen as inherently im¬ 
perfect. fallen because of an original 
sin. moi.il salvation is thought to be 
unattainable in any form of political 
commumn, and the ‘good citizen' is 
not necessarily the ‘virtuous man’. 
Rousseau subverts the whole scheme by 
asserting that the origin of sin lies in 
society, not prior to it or outside it, 
and that it is only in a properly cons¬ 
tituted political community that true 
morality can be realised. The con¬ 
trast between Rousseau’s state of 
naiuie and the corresponding liberal- 
natural law conception brings out this 
difference. In the latter, man in the 
state of nature, imperfect though he 
mav be. is nonetheless already a moral 
being, possessing ’innate’ and ‘inalien¬ 
able’ rights, since his spirituality — 
Ins ‘soul’ — us a part of eternity and 
his ’essence' sacred and inviolable. 
All that the contract, i c, the creation 
of civil society, achieves is an institu¬ 
tional arrangement to protect the 
person and goods of each individual, 
to limit every man’s freedom in order 
to bring it into harmony with the 
freedom of each. In Rousseau, on the 
other hand, ‘man’ in the state of nature 
is ueither moral nor immoral, since he 
is not fully man yet and his truly 
human faculties — reason, language, 
moral responsibility — arc yet un¬ 
developed. These are truly awakened, 
i e, ‘man’ becomes man, only in 
society. Rousseau’s freedom, thus, is 
not the exdusionist freedom of liberal 
theory, it is a positive concept, for 


freedom can be tealised only in and 
through society. 

Here Colletti introduces a new ele¬ 
ment into the argument. Evil, to 
Rousseau, is not the product of social 
relationships as such, but only of a 
‘‘determinate organisation of society". 
For (he loss of man's primitive animal 
condition is not followed immediately 
by the establishment of modem “civil 
HK.IEO"; there are several stages in 
between following Starobinski's pre¬ 
sentation in his Introduction to the 
“Political Writings” Colletti points 
these out Man in. the state of nature 
first "discovers the utility and effec¬ 
tiveness of labour" and collaborates 
occasionally; then there is technical 
progress, greater sharing of labour, 
greater use of reason and language, 
and the growth of subsistence econo¬ 
mies based on patriarchal families. 
"If tlieie is a golden age worth re¬ 
gretting, Rousseau thinks it is this”, 
lemaiks Colletti, although it needs to 
be pointed out here that In a section 
of the 'Geneva Manuscript’ not includ¬ 
ed in the published version of the 
S octal Contract, Rousseau makes it 
clear that there could have been no 
historical golden age: “Not felt by 
the stupid men of the earliest tunes, 
escaping the enlightened men of later 
times, the happy golden age was 
always a state foreign to the human 
race, either for not having known 
when they could en|oy it, or for having 
lost it when they could have known 
it". s And then the catastrophe — 
men discover the "division of labour" 
and the possibility of productive 
development: they begin to proddee 
a surplus, and hence there is competi¬ 
tion. the urge for possession; thus, 
we have a Hobbeslan “war of all 
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against ■ sdl" Which ends in the con¬ 
tract that establishes civil society. 

Fundamentally, Rousseau does not 
accept any of the claims made on be¬ 
half of civil society. Division of 
labour and exchange, while they may 
be the basis for productive develop¬ 
ment, do not, as Adam Smith would 
argue, lead to progress, for those are 
precisely the bases for inequality and 
competition. Competition between 
separate private interests leads not to 
an advancement of the general interest, 
but only to further inequality and 
misery. This is Rousseau’s fundamental 
criticism of civil society, for this goes 
against the grain of all liberal theory 
— Locke, Smith or Kant (or Mande- 
ville of The Fable of the Bees who, 
before Smith, had attempted to show 
' how private vices led to public bene- 
4 tits). For Rousseau, all that the con¬ 
tract accomplishes by establishing 
civil society is to give a legal standing to 
inequalities originally based on force, 
inequalities which arise in the penod 
of the war of all against all. (Inciden¬ 
tally, although Colletti docs not 
pursue the point, this supplies a new 
argument in the interpretation of 
Hobbes as the political theorist of the 
phase of primitive accumulation.) "... 
the origin of society and law ... eter¬ 
nally fixed the law of propem and in- 
oqualitv, converted clever usurpation 
into unalterable right, and, foi the ad¬ 
vantage of a few ambitious individuals, 
subjected all mankind to perpetual 
labour, slavery and wretchedness” 
(Diirour.sc cm Inequality) 

This is Rousseau as critic of civil 
society, and Colletti is quick to show 
the parallels between the critique of 
the Genevan and the other, more cele- 
btated, one of Marx ■ On the Jewish 
Question "Cntiqiu: of Hegel’s Philo¬ 
sophy of Right”, in particular. But 
that is not where the simibanties end, 
for Colletti then goes on to discuss 
Rousseau's conception of the organisa¬ 
tion of society in which “true socia¬ 
lisation” would be achieved — that 
"radically new order”, that "moral 
body consciously instituted by men ... 
in which man is organically integrated 
with his whole being and his will”. 
This is the more directly "political” 
aspect of Rousseau's ideas, in which 
two main themes are crucial: one, the 
development of social relationships 
f based on mutual solidarity rather than 
on competition; and two, in place of 
parliamentary representation, the con¬ 
crete institutionalisation of a unified 
concept of popular sovereignty. 

In dvB society, man the bourgeois 
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is in constant contradiction with man 
the citizen, for under conditions of 
competition the particular interests of 
each is completely dissociated from, 
and in opposition to, the particular 
interests of everyone else. The citizen, 
as member of the community, as part 
of the general interest of the commu¬ 
nity, is, as it were, almost a legal 
fiction. "Forever m contradiction with 
himself, forever veering between his 
inclination and his duty, he can never 
be either man or citizen. He can be 
no good to himself, or to others. He 
will be a man of our times: a French¬ 
man, an Englishman, a Bourgeois. He 
will be nothing” (Emile). But this 
was never the object of true socialisa¬ 
tion, of the establishment of social 
relationships of co-operation and 
mutual solidarity through which “man” 
lost his primitive animal natuie and 
truly became man. "Good social insti¬ 
tutions are those which strip man of 
his nature, taking away his absolute 
existence to give him a relative one, 
and transferring his self into a 
common unity; so that each individual 
no longer believes himself to be one, 
but a part of a unit, and is no longer 
aware except in the whole” (Emile). 

Colletti brings out the point more 
dearly in his comparison of “Mande- 
ulle, Rousseau and Smith”. Rousseau 
nevei digues that it is the mere exist¬ 
ence of personal interests which 
creates the pioblem, for theie have 
been, and will be, personal intciests 
as long as there aie peisons; the pro¬ 
blem .nises because in civil society, 
i e, a particular organisation of society, 
these piivate interests arc in competi¬ 
tion with one another. Theie could 
well be othei forms of social organisa¬ 
tion, as in the primitive communities 
ot the sin ages, whore these personal 
interests and passions aie not in com¬ 
petition, where instead they merge 
into, and become inseparable parts or 
aspects of, the geneial interest of the 
community. It is the community 
which is the whole, which in fact be¬ 
comes prior to the existence of parti¬ 
cular interests, which repiesents the 
mutual solidarity of those interests. 

The question then becomes one of 
const! ucting the appiopnate institu¬ 
tions which would enable human 
socety once more to base itself on 
mutual solidarity rather than on com¬ 
petition. where particular interests 
would no longer be at loggerheads with 
the general ititeiest, where indeed the 
artificial separation of politics and 
morality would be abolished. Here 
Colletti points to Rousseau’s criticism 


of representative institutions and to 
his plea for more duect forms of 
democracy. Rousseau did not accept 
the liberal-natural law conception of a 
“double” contract —• one by which 
individuals decide to come together 
into society, and the other by which 
they transfer some of their rights and 
powers to a sovereign who thenceforth 
is to ‘represent’ them in the matter of 
the governance of society. The double 
contract is, truly, the logical basis for 
the separation of the state and civil 
society m liberal theory, the basis for 
the ‘limitation’ of the powers of the 
state vis-a-vis society, of laissez-faire, 
etc, of all talk of the rights of indivi¬ 
duals against the State. Rousseau 
i ejected this conception altogether, as 
indeed did Hobbes before him, al¬ 
though for opposite reasons. Hobbes 
did not recognise the first of the two 
contracts, for in his view a single 
contract creates the State in which 
the separate persons of the constituent 
members are. as it were, fused into 
the person of the sovereign, so that 
there is no separate sphere of the 
State within the larger sphere of soci¬ 
ety — the two are one and the same 
— and there are no rights of indivi¬ 
duals vis a-vis the sovereign. (There 
do, of course, exist some complications 
in this rather too straightforward an 
interpretation of Hobbes, complications 
that have been pointed out in the 
bteiature on Hohbes which Colletti 
docs not overlook; but this is the 
essential position.) Rousseau rejects 
the second contract, for the institu¬ 
tions of government are created not 
on the basis of a bilateral contract 
between the people and a sovereign, 
but only as a commission, as agencies 
operating on behalf of and, theoreti¬ 
cally, under the direct control of the 
people who, collectively, are the only 
sovereign. Rousseau does not admit 
of any representative institutions with 
generic powers vis-a-vis the people; 
hence, his critique of parliamentary 
representation and the plea for direct 
democratic institutions of referendum, 
recall, etc, in The Social Contract. 

Having interpreted Rousseau in this 
iashion, Colletti then presents his 
“perhaps overstated thesis”: that "re¬ 
volutionary ‘political’ theory, as it has 
developed since Rousseau, is already 
foreshadowed and contained in The 
Social Contract, ... that so far as 
‘political’ theory in the strict sense is 
concerned. Marx and Lenin had added 
nothing to Rousseau, except for the 
analysis (which is of course rather im¬ 
portant) of the ‘economic bases’ for 
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the withering away of the State" 
(p 185). In support, Colletti refers to 
Marx's explicit critique of the theoreti¬ 
cal foundations of civil society in the 
“Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right" and On the Jewtsh Question, 
and to his formulations about the ob¬ 
jectives of transitional political insti¬ 
tutions m the period following a pro¬ 
letarian revolution in his remarks on 
the Paris Commune (The. Civil War in 
France) and in the Critique of the 
Gotha Programme. Before we proceed 
to oonsider the validity of Colletti's 
claim, it will be fall to discuss here 
some related issues raised by Colletti 
in another essay in the book. 

‘Bernstein and the Marxism of the 
Second International’ discusses the 
politics of revisionism. Colletti takes 
the issue back to the fundamental dis¬ 
cussions of Marx on the theory of 
value and the concept of commodity 
fetishism, and particularly his concept 
of abstract labour. Abstract labour, 
Colletti points out, should not be 
taken merely as a mental absti action 
designed to represent conceptually the 
common element in the different 
specific forms of conciete labour In 
conditions of commodity production, 
abstract labour indicates "a real acti¬ 
vity ... opposed to all concrete, useful 
kinds of labour”, for here the produ¬ 
cer is estranged from his labour, his 
labour being expended not for the pro¬ 
duction of something useful in itself 
but for the production of a commodity 
to be exchanged for money. There is, 
therefore, in commodity production, a 
loss of the producer's individuality, an 
externalisation of his peison. Hence, 
abstract labour is “an activity which 
does not represent an appropriation of 
the objective, natural world so much 
as an expropriation of human subjec¬ 
tivity” It follows, therefore, that "in 
a society in which individual activities 
have a private character, and in which 
therefore the interests of individuals 
are ... in competition with one ano¬ 
ther, the moment of social unity can 
only be realised in the form of an 
abstract equalisation, ignoring the in¬ 
dividuals themselves: hence, in this case, 
as a reification of labour-jxiwer — 
a labour-power which is said to be 
equal or social, not because it genui¬ 
nely belongs to everyone and hence 
mediates between the individuals, but 
because it belongs to nobody and is 
obtained by ignoring the real inequali¬ 
ties between the individuals” (p 87) 

Here Colletti draws anothei impor¬ 
tant connection between this reality of 
absti act equalisation of labour under 
commodity production and the juridi¬ 
cal equality of all citizens in the re- 


jjesentative State. It is precisely this 
refusal to recognise individual charac¬ 
teristics and differences in the con¬ 
crete useful labours of different pro¬ 
ducers — the loss of individuality 
brought about by a system of com¬ 
modity production — which necessi¬ 
tates the juridical concept of the 
equality of all citizens before the law, 
the equal respect for the life and j>ro- 
peity of every citizen, the equal free¬ 
dom of association and contract. Ob¬ 
viously, now, this lonnal politico- 
juridical equality, which is the neces¬ 
sary legal-institutional basis for a 
system of commodity production, cul¬ 
minates under capitalism in the fully 
developed form of the representative 
libeial State. Equally clear from 
Marx's analysis in the Jewish Question 
and the "Critique of Hegel's Philoso¬ 
phy of Right" is the fact that under 
a system of capitalist pioduction, this 
foimal contractual equality only cloaks 
the very real inequalities between the 
propel tied capitalist and the property- 
less wage-labourei. Colletti hereby 
supplies a crucial argument about the 
"economic base" of civil society 
which would qualify his earlier “ovei- 
stated” thesis regarding the parallels 
between the political theories ol 
Rousseau and Marx, for Rousseau has 
no comparable theory. 

Colletti then goes on to argue that 
it is a failure to grasp this essential 
unity of Marx’s theory of value and 
his theory of commodity fetishism, 
hinging crucially on the concept of 
abstiact labour as estranged labour, 
which is at the theoretical root of the 
politics of revisionism. Colletti’s argu¬ 
ment here is direct and forthright, 
and essentially correct, but a slight re- 
foimulation would perhaps bring it 
into clearer focus. 

One kind of estrangement follows 
fiom the very nature of commodity 
pioduction as pioduction for sale, vis, 
the estrangement of labour, the loss of 
subicctivitv, abstract equalisation. 
Colletti's argument here (pp 85, 87) 
reduces this abstract labour to “human 
energy as such", which does not seem 
conccl. for tin* alienated natuic oi 
labour in commodity production does 
not result from the lact that the pro¬ 
ducer is expending human energy as 
such, but because he is expending his 
labour to produce a commodity — any 
commodity - - that will fetch htm a 
price on sale. It is the commodity- 
nature of the product which alienates 
labour from the individuality of the 
pioducer. 

Further dimensions of alienation are 
added in a system of capitalist produc¬ 
tion, for here there is not only 


estranged Mxw bit 4fct> 
labour; that is, there is the ftfieqatioh 
of the producer from his «npt$aas pi 
production and from his . product. 
Finally, in modern industrial capita¬ 
lism, there is m addition the aliena¬ 
tion of the producers from the labour- 
process itself. 


Now, if one accepts that the object 
of revolution is to abolish all forms of 
alienation, estrangement and exploita¬ 
tion arising out of the process of 
social production, certain implications 
are clear. Firstly, just as the Proudho- 
nist conception of property as theft 
is an illusion, an equally illusory view 
is the critique of liberal representative 
State institutions as a deliberate fraud 
of the bourgeoisie. For this view 
leads to the conception that if instead 
of fraudulent equality one were to 
substitute real jxilitical equality, if 
instead of fraudulent civil rights one 
could substitute real rights of associa 
uon and organisation, if instead of the 
abject surrender of propertyless wage- 
labourers to the attempts of capitalists 
to push wages down to a bare subsist¬ 
ence one could improve the bargaining 
position of the workers, one would be 
on the road to a gradual reduction and 
ultimate elimination of the sources of 
capitalist exploitation. Yet. this is an 
illusion, for it fails to recognise that 
politico-juridical equality, far from 
being a deliberate fraud perpetrated 
by a deceitful capitalist class, is in 
fact the necessary legal-institutional 
basis for the social inequalities of 
capitalist relations of production, and 
that, therefore, an enrichment of the 
so-called content of political equalitv 
does not lead to a piogressive eradica¬ 
tion of class exploitation. Indeed, it 
could be argued that it leads, on the 
contrary, to a strengthening of the 
social legitimacy of those institutions 
of class domination. This is classically 
the revisionism of the Second Inter¬ 
national, the revisionism of social- 
democracv and welfaic-statism. 

The other kind of revisionism flows 
from a different misconception — the 
view that State institutions as such are 
mere constructions, instruments, tools, 
which are neutral in themselves, in¬ 
different to social relations. What 
determines the social role of these 
institutions, the manner in which they 
are used, is the class whose represen¬ 
tatives are at the helm of state affairs 
— this, indeed, is taken as viewing 
politics "from a class angle’'. In one 
particular form this revisionism locates 
the decisive social role of State insti¬ 
tutions in the personnel who occupy 
important state positions. Colletti 
cites the instance of the Rakosi regime 
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' recent f instances nearer home where 
ComriiilMit parties have characterised 
the nature of State power according to 
the degree ’of ‘progressiveness' of in¬ 
dividual ministers-in-office! 

Another view goes deeper and loca¬ 
tes the sources of class rule in the 
legal-political nature of property rela¬ 
tions, especially in the means of pro¬ 
duction. Accordingly, therefore, the 
‘nationalisation’ of private production 
enterprises, or even more fundamen¬ 
tally, the seizure of ‘State power’ by 
tht party representative of the work- 
ing class and the ‘socialisation’ of all 
means of production, is seen as the 
beginning of the era of ‘socialism* and 
the adequate basis for the end of class 
domination of all kinds. Several pro¬ 
blems, however, remain unsolved. For 
the abolition of private ownership of 
the means of production signifies the 
end of capitalist exploitation in its 
specific legal-proprietary form. It does 
not. however, mean a resumption of 
the control of the producer over the 
labour-process • this would require not 
only the organisational implementation 
of some form of ‘workers’ control' 
over production decisions at the level 
of the production unit, but also a 
solution to the question of which 
technologies favoui such control of 
the worker over the labour-process and 
which technologies do not. (Recall 
that the entire basis of the techno¬ 
logies of the modern factory system, 
and latei the genesis of modern 
management and the new information 
and communications technologies, has 
been to facilitate greater control by 
capitalist owners, operating through 
managerial and supervisory personnel, 
over workers engaged in the labour- 
process. Surely a major implication 
of Marx’s analysis of the modern 
industrial labour-process in Volume 1 
of Capital is the demonstration that 
technology is not neutral to social 
relations.) The ‘socialisation’ of the 
means of production also does not 
mean an end to the estrangement of 
labour, for that flows from the very 
nature of commodity production, and 
given the continuance of a social divi¬ 
sion of labour in wnich the allocation 
of labour-time over different employ¬ 
ments is regulated by pi ices (albeit 
‘socialist’ prices), market forces (albeit 
controlled by the State), material in¬ 
centives, etc, there is no end to com¬ 
modity production. That is to say, 
‘socialist planning’ as currently prac¬ 
tised in the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries does not envisage 
an end to commodity fetishism or the 
estrangement of labour. 


In fact, the way Colletti has posed 
the problem opens up the possibility 
of a fundamental theoretical critique 
of the politics of revisionism, and, in¬ 
cidentally, also provides a connection 
to his other discussion of the parallels 
between Rousseau and Marx. For the 
critique of revisionism points directly 
to the importance of creating direct- 
democratic institutions under the re¬ 
gime of socialism. The question is 
not merely one of instituting ‘work¬ 
ers’ control' in the production unit, 
although that in itself is an important 
problem which remains unsolved in 
our socialist economies A still more 
fundamental pioblem is the establish¬ 
ment (perhaps re-establishment) of a 
conscious social planning in the allo¬ 
cation of labour-time over different 
employments in the economy, an allo¬ 
cation which recognises individual 
differences in tastes, skills, capacities 
and in< bnations and which, therefor,*, 
seeks consciously to obliterate status 
differences among different sorts of 
employments. This conscious social 
planning, in fact, involves the creation 
of direct-democratic institutions based 
on a truly unified conception of popu¬ 
lar sovereignty, which can be the only 
real foundation for a process of 'the 
withering away of the State’. 

Let us, then, icturn to Colletti on 
Rousseau In order to establish the 
relevance of Rousseau in defining the 
basis for a Marxist political theory, 
Colletti extracts what seems to him 
Rousseau's central thesis : "a direct 
resumption, on the part of society, of 
the power or soveieignty which, in 
natural-law contractualism, was alie¬ 
nated to the separate and independent 
sphere of ‘politics'. The resumption 
— signifying in fact the suppression 
of the division between civil ’society’ 
and civil ‘government’, or ‘civil’ 
society and ‘political’ society, between 
society and Slate and therefore be¬ 
tween bourgeois and citoyen — is 
expressed on the one hand in the uni¬ 
fication (against the ‘division of 
powers’) of government and parlia¬ 
ment, of executive and legislature: 
and on the other, in their ‘common 
reduction' to mere ’commissions’ or 
‘wot king' functions, which society not 
only requires some of its members to 
do (m the same way as with all other 
work functions), but which are carried 
out on behalf of and under the direct 
control of the mandators who retain 
full power to effect their immediate 
’recall”’ (p 184). 

Now, on this basis to equate Rous¬ 
seau and Marx would raise gigantic 
problems, the chief of them being 
Rousseau's failure to construct his 


theory of ‘true socialisation' in terms 
of an active and conscious human in¬ 
tervention m the ongoing social-histo¬ 
rical process. Rousseau 'does not 
have a theory of progress — in fact, 
he probably did not believe in pro¬ 
gress. And this failure to relate his 
critique of bourgeois society with a 
theory about the historical process is 
what causes Rousseau's own predica¬ 
ment in his society, and also makes 
possible the multifarious ‘utopic’ uses 
to which Rousseau’s critique has been 
put since his time. Of his own posi¬ 
tion, Rousseau wrote in Emile : “I 
am always admonished to suggest 
something feasible. What in fact is 
being said to me is that I should pro¬ 
pose what is bemR done or at least 
combine something good with the 
existing evil I would rather follow 
the established usage than to adopt a 
good one by halves: there would be 
less contradiction in man, for he can¬ 
not direct his efforts to two opposite 
ends at once’’. And again, talking of 
the genesis of the Discourse on 
Inequality, Rousseau wrote in the 
Confessions ■ “Wandering deep into 
the forest, I sought and 1 found the 
vision of those primitive times. . I 
demolished the petty lies of mankind; 
f dared to strip man's nature naked. 

Exalted bv these sublime medita¬ 
tions. mv soul soared towards the 
Divinity, and from that height I look¬ 
ed down on my fellow-men pursuing 
the blind path of their prejudices, of 
(heir errors, of their misfoi tunes and 
their enmes". 

4nd about the social consequences 
of such a Rousseauesque critique of 
what men have made of themselves. 
Starobinski, whose Introduction to 
Rousseau's Political Writings Colletti 
quotes with such approval, makes the 
point perfectly ■ "To accuse universal 
evil, and exempt oneself from it, can 
only lead to one of the two following 
consequences. Either one feels perse¬ 
cuted in return by the ‘wicked’, re¬ 
signing oneself to that and seeking 
in intimate; transparency the consola¬ 
tion from all injustices — this is the 
passive, masochistic solution, to which 
Rousseau's perference tends to direct 
itself Or one responds through viol¬ 
ence, engaging in the fight against the 
evil world in the name of justice and 
innocence, whose demands one believes 
oneself alone to know — this is the 
aggressive, sadistic, terrorist solution. 
In both cases, the accuser and the 
accused arrogate to themselves a 
privileged role : they are in possession 
of the light and the transparency, 
whereas everything around them re¬ 
mains in darkness". 3 



It is not as though Collett! is un¬ 
aware of the problem. In "Rousseau 
to Lenin”, he treats this as the im¬ 
possibility, "even for the greatest and 
most prophetic mind, to transcend 
the historical limitations and causes 
of his own time” (p 193). But this 
is almost a triviality, a cliche : it docs 
not locate the exact problem in estab¬ 
lishing Rousseau’s theoretical inade¬ 
quacy, and hence in assessing his 
theoretical relevance today. In an 
interview with Perry Anderson,* Col- 
letti, after admitting that his essay on 
Rousseau "contained an element of 
deliberate provocation", reduces his 
formulation about the identity of 
Rousseau and Marx to an issue of 
“political philosophy proper" : "It was 
intended to draw attention to a parti¬ 
cular fact —• the weakness and sparse 
development of political theory in 
Marxism. Marxism lacks a true po¬ 
litical theory. One could formulate 
this paradoxically by saying that the 
political movement inspired by Marx¬ 
ism has been virtually innocent of 
political theory”. 

There is. I submit, a fundamental 
flaw in Colletti’s methodological pre¬ 
mises — the result of a philosophical 
confusion — because of which he is 
unable to extricate himself and estab¬ 
lish Rousseau’s relevance to contem¬ 
porary Marxism without resort to 
such dubious conceptions as "true 
political theory” or “political philo¬ 
sophy proper". This confusion emer¬ 
ges from Colletti's discussions in the 
other essays of the book dealing with 
more general questions of method. 

n 

I stand firmly by the funda¬ 
mental thesis that materialism presup¬ 
poses non-contradictiort — that reality 
is non-contradictory", Colletti states 
In his 197-1 interview He goes on 
to explain that as far as constructing 
a materialist theory of knowledge is 
concerned, the starting point must be 
Hume and Kant and not Spinoza or 
Hegel. “What is important to see is 
that the Critique of Pure Reason is 
an attempt by Kant to arrive at a 
philosophical comprehension and justi¬ 
fication of Newton's physics; the work 
is essentially an inquiry into the con¬ 
ditions that render possible true 
knowledge ’’. And the most striking 
argument is provided in Kant’s rejec¬ 
tion of the ontological proof of the 
existence of God on the giound that 
there was a "qualitative (or as Kant 
says, ‘transcendental’) gulf between 
the conditions of being and the condi¬ 
tions of thought It is this position 
that provides a fundamental starting' 
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■point for any materialist gnoseofog/, 
and defence of science against meta¬ 
physics”. 

Now, it is one thing to commend 
Kant when he rails against the sort 
of metaphysics represented in argu¬ 
ments like the ontological proof, 
against the “deluding Influence" of 
"the simple device of forming an 
a priori concept of a thing in such a 
manner as to include existence within 
the scope of its meaning”, so that 
“we have supposed ourselves to have 
justified the conclusion that because 
existence necessarily belongs to the 
object of this concept — always under 
the condition that we posit the thing 
as given (as existing) — we are also 
of necessity required to posit the 
existence of its object It also 
makes sense to treat as a basic pre¬ 
cept for the empirical sciences Kant's 
assertion (hat “Our consciousness of 
all existence (whether immediately 
through perception, or mediately 
through inferences which connect 
something with perception) belongs 
exclusively to the unity of experience; 
any [alleged] existence outside this 
held, while not indeed such as we can 
declare to be absolutely impossible, is 
of the nntuie of an assumption which 
we can never be in a position to justi- 
f\" (Crinque of Pure Reason) But 
from this position to jump to the con¬ 
clusion that “materialism presupposes 
non-contradiction — that reality is 
non-contradictory" would require a 
truly “transcendental” leap. For the 
notion of contradiction enters into a 
materialist theoiv of knowledge pre¬ 
cisely in the consideration of change 
as a process - in the sphere of human 
society, of change as a historical pro¬ 
cess And a Kantian notion of non¬ 
contradictory reality, adequate though 
it may be as a philosophical hasis for 
Newtonian mechanics, is here grossly 
inappropriate. 

Take the fundamental notion of 
time, essential for any consideiation 
of motion or change Kant acknow¬ 
ledges that motion implies the pre¬ 
sence of “contradictory predicates”, 
but he resolves this by treating time 
as a succession of moments- “ the 
concept of alteration, and with it the 
concept of motion, as alteration of 
place, is possible only thiough and 
in the representation of time; and that 
if this representation were not an 
a priori (innei) intuition, the concept, 
no matter what it might be, could 
render comprehensible the possibility 
of an alteration, that is, of a combina¬ 
tion of contradictorily opposed predi¬ 
cates in one and the same object, for 
instance, the being and the not-being 
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9? one and the same thing ta and 
the'same place. Only in time can two 
contradictorily opposed ,, .predicates 
meet in one and the same object, 
namely, one after the other". And the 
conception of time as a succession or 
sequence of moments is visualised in 
terms of a line, which today, following 
Cantor, we would understand by fur¬ 
ther analogy to the real number 
system: “We represent the time-seq¬ 
uence bv a line progressing to infinity, 
in which the manifold constitutes a 
series of one dimension only; and we 
reason from the properties of this line 
to all the properties of time, with this 
one exception, that while the parts of 
the line are simultaneous the parts of 
time are always successive” (Critique 
of Pure Reason). 

Now, this is all right as long as we 
restrii t ourselves to the sort of pheno¬ 
mena studied by Newtonian mecha¬ 
nics, where it does not make too much 
difference if we treat time and space 
as continuous in the sense of the 
‘continuity’ of the real number system, 
and change as the ’change’ of the in¬ 
finitesimal calculus. That is to say, 
the contradictoriness implied in motion 
or change can be resolved to sequence 
or succession, occurrence one after 
another, as long as the analogy with 
the real number system can be 
meaningfully maintained, that is, as 
long as change means the change, 
continuous over time, from ’>.32 cm 
to 7.61 cm, from 213 kg to 4.72 kg. 
or from an annual income of Rs 214.21 
per capita to Rs 219 48, and so on. 
This is so because, for such pheno¬ 
mena, it does not make very much 
difference if change is reduced to 
motion over points along the real 
line, although the problem still re¬ 
mains of distinguishing meaningfully, 
in real terms, between previous mo¬ 
ment, this moment, next moment, etc. 
But what about change which cannot 
be so reduced? 

It is the familiar problem of quali¬ 
tative change — not changes in com- 
patable magnitudes, but transforma¬ 
tions in quality. Here one encounters 
severe discontinuities, yet such trans¬ 
formations also occur as processes. In 
the study of such processes, therefore, 
tin- problem of change or contra¬ 
diction cannot be neatly side-stepped 
merely by positing that they occur in 
sequence, one after another. What, 
for instance, would it mean to say 
that the process of transition from 
feudalism to capitalism occurs in 
time-sequence, society being feudal at 
the moment previous to the precise 
moment of change and capitalist at 
the next. It Is because Collett! bold* 
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on his yarrow' (and, in any case, 
antiquated) ’fdea of science as Newto¬ 
nian mechanics that he keeps dismis¬ 
sing the notion of contradiction in 
reality as 'Hegelian metaphysics’. 

In the essay "From Hegel to Mar¬ 
cuse”, for instance, Colletti takes 
Hegel’s definition in the Science of 
Logic of movement as contradiction 

— "something moves, not because at 
one moment it is here and at another 
there, hut because at one and the 
same moment it is here and not here, 
because in this ‘here’ it at once is 
and is not” — and upbraids Lenin for 
a remark in his Philosophical Note¬ 
books that this was the "dialectical 
core” which had to be saved from the 
rest of Hegel’s metaphysics. "In 
reality”, says Colletti, “Lenin's read¬ 
ing of these pages is based on a funda¬ 
mental misunderstanding. He has 
'forced' himself to read Hegel ‘mate¬ 
rialistically’ exactly at the point at 
which Hegel is in fact annihilating 
matter. Far from representing the 
ieallstic moment 111 contradiction to 
the idealism of the system, the ‘dialec¬ 
tics of matter’ is the way in which 
Hegel destroys the finite and makes 
the world disappear” (p 123). This, 
indeed, is one of Colletfi’s pet theses, 
one which he reasserts in two other 
essays in this book — ‘Marxism as a 
Sociology' and ‘Bernstein and the 
Marxism of the Second International' 

- - besides devoting another whole 
book — “Marxism and Hegel" — to 
a consideration of this and related 
questions. 

Admittedly, the problem of the 
"dialectical core" in Hegel's philoso- 
nhy, or of “turning Hegelian dialectics 
hack on its feet", has created much 
confusion in Marxist literature, and it 
makes considerable sense to sound a 
note of caution against the enthusias¬ 
tic listing of the “laws of dialectical 
materialism" which Engels, for in¬ 
stance, attempts in the Dialectics of 
Nature. But faithfulness to scientific 
method and rejection of metaphysics 
do not necessarily mean upholding the 
"transcendental” gulf between the 
conditions of being and the conditions 
of thought, or asserting that reality is 
non-contradictory —• especially if one 
is to consider socio-historical processes 
in which there is the ever-present 
possibility of conscious human inter¬ 
vention, that is, where consciousness 
i'. so to speak, a part of social being 

Oddly enough, Colletti himself 
Point* this out in his interview: “I 
continue to believe that materialism 
excludes the notion of a contradictory 
reality; yet there is no doubt that for 
Want the capitai/wage-labeur relation¬ 


ship is a dialectical contradiction . . 1 
am perfectly conscious that the no¬ 
tion of an upside-down reality appears 
to jar with the precepts of any science. 
Marx was convinced of the validity 
of the notion. 1 do not say that he 
was necessarily right. I cannot yet 
state whether the idea of an inverted 
icality is compatible with a social 
science.” 

In the first place, phrases such as 
“upside-down reality", “inverted rea¬ 
lity”, are literary devices which con¬ 
jure up much more forbidding images 
of the woild, and of the problem of 
comprehending the world, than is 
really involved in the notion of con- 
tradition. Contradiction, dialectical 
opposition etc, aie ically notions 
which are derived from a certain way 
of conceptualising movement aad 
change - - a conceptualisation which, 
it is claimed, is of more general vali¬ 
dity and greater heuristic value than 
the Newtonian (or Kantian) formula¬ 
tion. Secondly, suspicions about the 
validity of a social science which treats 
teality as contradictoiy, or the fear 
that, in that event, social science 
would become qualitatively different 
fiom the natural sciences, derive from 
an antiquated and false image of the 
method of the natural sciences. It 
would, of coutse, be presumptuous on 
my part to pretend any great familia¬ 
rity with the methods of the modern 
physicist or biologist, bur one is at 
least awaie of the philosophical crisis 
of an F.mstein. firmly believing in 
"complete causality” and ceitain in 
the knowledge that "God does not 
plav at dire", when confronted will, 
the statistical thrones of quantum 
mechanics,'’ or of Jacques Monod’s 
summation of the results of modern 
biological researches "the biosphcie 
does not contain a predictable class 
of objects or of events hut is a parti¬ 
cular event, certainly compatible in¬ 
deed with 'first principles, but not 
deducible from those principles and 
therefoie essentially unpredictable”. 1 
There appears to he enough evidence 
these days to doubt that the practice 
of the modern-day natural scientist is 
anv longer consistent with notions of 
a completely determined and non- 
contradictory natural reality 

The particular problem in the case 
of social science is, of course, to 
reckon with the reality of active and 
conscious human intervention in the 
objective socio-historical process. One 
way of confronting this problem is to 
tie the creation of knowledge, i e. 
scientific activity, to purposeful human 
activity. Purpose cannot be deter¬ 
mined from within scientific know¬ 


ledge; it is determined in society as 
a whole, by ideology, by interests — 
in fact, politics itself may be describ¬ 
ed as the piocess of the social deter¬ 
mination of purpose On the other 
hand, the .scientific analysis of pro¬ 
cesses of cluuge in the natural 
and social woild - that is, their 
objectification in theoretical terms, re¬ 
seals to us the range of objective 
possibilities, the potential for change 
in given circumstances. This ‘theore¬ 
tical’ activity - - the production of 
theoretical knowledge -- is itself not 
independent of purpose, for purpose 
aflects the choice of problems, the 
foimuldtion of problems, the assign¬ 
ment of priorities among alternative 
fields of research, purpose theieby in¬ 
fluences methods, proceduies, techni¬ 
ques of citation of scientific know¬ 
ledge. 

Again it is curious that Colletti, 
in spite nl lies lather, yes, mecha¬ 
nistic ideas about natuial science, 
often comes close to the above posi¬ 
tion, foi example, in his discussion 
on the unitv of economics and socio¬ 
logy in 'Marxism as a Sociology’ (pp 
10-16). and in the find! essay 'Marx¬ 
ism Science cn Revolution?’. But he 
can nevn quite icsoKv the dilemma. 
In Ins inleiview lie savs, "The great 
problem xoi us is to know whether 
and how these two divergent direc¬ 
tions of Mdtx's woik [\i7. the critique 
of bourgeois political economy and 
its transformation into a real science, 
and the critque of political economy 
as suclil can be held together in a 
single system. Can a purely scientific 
theory contain within itself a discourse 
on alienation - ’ The pioblem has not 
set been resolved " 

From the position 1 have outlined 
above it can of course be argued 
that the problem is not one which 
can be resolved fiom within a “purely 
scientihc iheorv"; it can only be ie- 
solved - if that is the right word — 
in society, that is, politically And >t 
is precisely in this context that the 
immensely important contribution of 
Colletti must be judged - his point 
about the relevance of Rousseau for 
a Mdixist political theorv For the 
most urgent pioblem in this field 
today is to formulate and construct 
an adequate theory of political power 
and State institutions Underlying all 
the great debates and controversies 
today - allegations of ‘social-imperial- 
,srn. <>i 'national chauvinism’, pro¬ 
claiming the irrelevance of ‘the dic¬ 
tatorship of the pioletariat' for a so¬ 
cialist revolution, or the glinting of 
constitutional rights against the State 
to trade unions in Poland — what 



stands out in tne sphere of theory is 
a massive confusion about the nature, 
sources and instituted processes of 
political powei. Colletti puts it well 
when he says, "The absurdity and 
danger of this situation are manifest, 
now that it has become clear that the 
so-called phase of transition to social¬ 
ism is actually an extremely piotract- 
ed, secular process whose length was 
never foreseen by Marx or Lenin, 
during which Communist leaderships 
today exercise power in the name of 
Marxism, in the absence of any real 
theory of this power — let alone any 
control by the masses over whom thev 
rule." 

Such a theory of political power 
must work with certain basic distinc¬ 
tions between ( 1 ) power based on 
superior physical force, generally in¬ 
stitutionalised as feudal right, ( 11 ) in¬ 
stituted authority in communally or¬ 
ganised society, based upon the con¬ 
trol exercised upon its members bv 
the community as a whole; and (in) 
representative State institutions form¬ 
ally created by the association of 
consenting individual parties but sepa¬ 
rated from and standing above civil 
society. In his earlv writings devoted 
to the analyses of the modem State, 
Marx studied in detail the last foim of 
instituted political power, relating it to 
the process of commodity production, 
the development of ptoperty rights at¬ 
tached to commodity-products and the 
tendency towards the equalisation of 
different kinds of useful labour into 
abstract labour, culminating undei 
capitalists production in the assump¬ 
tion by capitalists of property-rights 
m the means of production and 
the product and the expropriation of 
the labourer of all property except his 
labour-power. Colletti has now point¬ 
ed out the theoretical importance of 
considering this critique of civil society 
and the capitalist State in contra¬ 
distinction to the second kind of in¬ 
stituted p rer, viz, the self-regulating 
authority of a community. It is on 
this point that Colletti argues on be¬ 
half of Rousseau. 

As we noted earlier, equating Rous¬ 
seau to Marx is liable to be disastrous. 
Indeed, in several passages m the 
Gnmdrisse, Mane himself points out 
die precise difficulty: for instance, 
talking of the apparently autonomous 
world of commodity exchange, he 
says, “It has been said and may be 
said that this is precisely the beauty 
and the greatness of it ■ this spontane¬ 
ous interconnection, this material and 
mental metabolism which is independ¬ 
ent of the knowing and willing of 
individuals, and which presupposes 


thiSr reciprocal independence and in¬ 
difference. And, certainly, this objec¬ 
tive connection is preferable to the 
lack of any connection, or to a merely 
local connection resting on blood ties, 
or on primeval, natural or masfer- 
servant relations Universally deve¬ 
loped individuals, whose social rela¬ 
tions, as their own communal fgemc- 
mschaftHch] relations, are hence also 
subordinated to their own communal 
control, are no products of nature, 
but of history. . In earlier stages of 
development the single individual 
seems to be developed more fully, 
because he has nor yet worked out 
his relationships in their fullness, or 
erected them as independent social 
powers and relations opposite himself. 
It is as ridiculous to yearn for a return 
to that original fullness as it is to 
believe that with this complete empti¬ 
ness history has come to a standstill". 7 

The self-regulating, alienation-free, 
democratic communal organisation of 
society —• society after the withering 
away of the State — cannot be found 
by harking back to the pristine purity 
of a mythical community of savages : 
this is beyond dispute. But from this 
position to dismiss Rousseau out of 
court is to tri\ ialise the issue.' What 
Rousseau proposes is not a historical 
theory of the process of the withering 
awav of the State: it would be ab¬ 
surd, for instance, to look to Rous¬ 
seau for a theory of the process of 
capitalist production and its structural 
or ideological implications for capital¬ 
ist society, Rousseau, in his critique 
of civil society and his identification 
of the elements of a self-regulating 
community based on solidarity, under¬ 
takes a completely different task — a 
task which, strictly speaking, would 
not constitute an integral part of a 
st lenhfie theory of the socio-histoncal 
process, but is nonetheless essential 
for its construction, viz, the determin¬ 
ation of purpose Rousseau's work 
supplies us with a vision of that orga¬ 
nisation of society which is free from 
the necessity of creating structures of 
alien power for maintaining social 
rules and social order. It is a com¬ 
pelling vision, and a great deal of 
social action as well as social theory 
is motivated by the dream of realising 
this vision — indeed, without it all 
this knowledge would be reduced to a 
mere search for technological effici¬ 
ency, and social action to a mindless 
exercise in bureaucratism. The state¬ 
ment of purpose implied in Rousseau’s 
critique of civil society places the 
greatest emphasis on the need — to 
use a much-maligned slogan — to 
“put politics in command”. It is, 


th*e(pte, a statement of purpose 
which needs to be studied again and 
again, for it not only forAs^ the key¬ 
stone of a most powerful critique of 
the bases of liberal political institu¬ 
tions, but, more importantly, because 
it serves as a focal point for examin¬ 
ing and assessing the theory and prac¬ 
tice of contemporary socialism. 
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Telescopic Thilanthropy 

Attitudes to Charity and the Empire in Chari s Dickens 

Sajni Mnkherji 

This paper explores Charles Dickens's attitude to Empire and colonisation , especially i n Australia 
and India. While not ignoring his fiction, it draws for the most part from the two journals that Dickens 
edited in the last twenty years of his life, HouseholdWords (1850-59) and All the Year Round (1859-70). 

While Dickens was quite consistent in his championship of the underdog at home, he could envi¬ 
sage with equanimity the exploitation of several million fellow British subjects in the colonies. The con¬ 
tradiction between commitment to domestic liberty and indifference to repressive imperial authority 
abroad does not seem to have posed any serious problems for Dickens. 

Perhaps, this absence in Dickens of any fundamental questioning of the Empire only reflects the 
attitude of all good middle class Englishmen of his period; hut being a self-avowed educator as well as 
the most influential and widely read novelist of his times, Dickens must also he held responsible for the 
persistence and extension of some of these attitudes even today. 

It is especially necessary for Indian readers to be aware of this aspect of Charles Dickens, though 
such an awareness need not detract from the enrich mg and entertaining insights his work provides into 
his own period and society. 


Tfi.es rone Putlanthhopy 

“One for the pot!” he exclaim¬ 
ed, "what do you mean by that? 
How can the pot want a spoon¬ 
ful? ■’ 

"Ij ad I how foolish you are. 
Edward ! why, of course, it's only 
an extra spoonful, to make it bet- 
ttr for ourselves . 

“Ah 1 ” he returned — “I see! 
i!'s the old stoiy over a yam: 
don't; .somethin!; foi ourselves, nnd 
making it out as if for another 
And I’m verv much ahaid that, in 
these Jays of excessive philan¬ 
thropy. more than one half of 
what is icimcd chanty is, after 
all. nothing more than ‘one for 
the pot' " l 

THERE was never any doubt in 
Charles Dickens's mind about the 
rightness of Empire." We can find 
no evidence in his writings of any of 
the questions that had pose.l them¬ 
selves to his contemporaues and fre- 
decessors on the issue.- This paper 
exploit* Dicitens’s attitudes to Empire 
and colonisation, both in the white 
and coloured colonies. To do this, we 
shall examine the journals 3 that he 
not only edited hut rigorously ‘con¬ 
ducted’ with an easy masculine con¬ 
viction that what he said and how 
he said it would be popular, his let¬ 
ters on the subject and h’s fiction 
where he dealt with the colonii's. We 
shall show instances where his chanty 
and general concern for the underdog 
are tied up with Ins attitudes to the 
colonies, and where they seem oddly 
at variance, one vith the other. 

The role of editor combined with 
the role of educator was one which 
was extremely important to Dickens. 
It make for an extensive, intimate 


and developing relation-hip between 
the journal and bis public, and bet¬ 
ween the serialised novel and his 
public. Hence the journals, like the 
novels, had to reflect and acknow¬ 
ledge the xalues and experience of 
their readers—by and large the English 
middle class. Hut m the fiction, espe¬ 
cially in the social novels, there is 
very often an clement which, while 
gratifying middle class expect itions, 
also appears to be at logger-heads 
with it. The author’s lecoptivity to 
reality acts as an unconscious check 
on his boutgeois humanism and raises 
that fiction up and out of such imd- 
d’e class ciicumscriptums. To a limit¬ 
ed extent this also happens in his 
attitudes to empire. 

As eaily as Pukwuk Papin we find 
Dickens making comic fictional use 
of the colonies as a chant able solu¬ 
tion to straighten out characters, 
otheiwtse lovable ,vho h.ij, a. it weie, 
■gone wrong’ in the home land. In 
the valedietoi y summing-up pages of 
the novel, we can sec the charity of 
Pickwick at work Jingle goes otT to 
Demerara in the West Indies and 
something is got for him “ not near 
so good”, Peiker siys, “as a convict 
would get in New South Wu’cs, if he 
appeared a* his trial in a new suit of 
clothes’’. Jingle himself is duly grate¬ 
ful . “Thanks to vou, Su . great 
change majesty’s Fleet unwhole¬ 
some place very”. I’eikcr’s com¬ 

ment sums up the quality and expec¬ 
tations of Pickwick’s charitable im¬ 
pulse : 

voin object is equally honoura¬ 
ble, whatever tile lesult is. Whether 
that species of benevolence which is 
veiv cautious and long-sighted that 


it is seldom exeiccsed at all, lest 
its owner should be imposed upon, 
and so wounded in his self-lo,e, be 
real charity or a world’y counter¬ 
feit, I leave to wiser heads than 
mine to dcteimine. Hut if these two 
fellows were to commit a burglary 
tomorrow >riy opinion of this ac¬ 
tion would be equa'ly high. 

The pr< dicament of Bob Sawyer 
and Benjamin Alien is similarly solved: 

Mr Bob Sawyer, having previ¬ 
ously passed through the Gazette, 
pass, d over to Bengal, accompanied 
bv Mr Benjamin Allen; both gentle¬ 
men having received surgical ap¬ 
pointments from the East India 
Company They had each the yel¬ 
low fever tourteen times and then 
resolved to try abstinence; since 
which period tlicv have been doing 
well 

Transportation which was the first 
put pose "for v.hich Australia was used 
had been abolished by the Penaf Ser¬ 
vitude Act of 18‘H. Dickens often 
made use of the Colonies in this way, 
as punishment for the worst type of 
humanity Squeers the brutal school¬ 
master at Dothcboy’s Hall in Nicholas 
Nicklchu. for instance. The idea of 
tinnspottation ’s ..omicalJy exploited 
too Piatchett m Somebody's Luggage 
118621 is transported and his address 
Iktoiiiis “Tlte Rush, \nstralia”. Much 
more seriously handled is Abel Mag- 
wttch, in Great Expectations After 
his tiansportntion he made the for¬ 
tune which vas to become the basis 
of Pip's expectations. In Household 
Words, there had been a series of 
articles of success achieved in Aust¬ 
ralia after transportation. Martin Har¬ 
vey is the hero of one of these tales. 
The One Black Spot in life of this solid 
hard-working citizen has been poach¬ 
ing in a time of acute agricultural 
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distress. After much hirdship in New 
South Wales, he is finally able to 
send for his wife and son. The wife 
dies soon after bearing the good news 
but the son is sent out The story of 
An A list n I tan Plounhniun is another 
tale of such leward after privation and 
hard woi k. Short, single cllect narra¬ 
tives of this kind mingled with non- 
fictional prose desciiptlons of social 
life in Austi ilia were a regular fu¬ 
ture ot Household Wmds Now sud¬ 
denly they ate woven into the psycho¬ 
logically complex t oxime of (treat 
Expectations, when Magwitch letums 
from New South ‘Wales to see what 
his expectations have done for Pip 

“How are you living.’" 1 a .kid 

him 

“I've been a sheep-farmer, 
stock-breeder, other trades besid. s, 
away in the new world" said he. 
“many a thousind miles ot -tunny 
water off fiom this”. 

“1 hope you've done well 1 ” 

“I’ve done wonderfully wtll 
Theic's others went out alonger me 
as has done well too, but no man 
has done meh as well as me. I'm 
famous lot it’’. 

“1 am glad to luat it". 

"1 hope to he.u > >u say so. my 
dear boy". 

When the ie\elation has bun made 
to Pip, now numb with the cold tear 
of it and the "abhonence in which 
I held the man". Mag" itch goes on 
to describe his feelings towards Pip: 

Look'ec here, Pip. I'm your se¬ 
cond fathci. Vou've my son, mote 
to me nor any son. I've put away 
money, only foi you to spend Wi.cn 
I was a hued out shephetd in a 
solitary hut, not seeing no faces but 
faces of sheep till 1 hall foi gut wot 
men’s and women’s laces was like, 
1 see your'n I Irops iny kmie nianv 
a lime in that hut wlun I was a- 
eating my dmnei ot my supper, and 
I savs, ‘Hue's the boy again, a- 
looking at me whiles I cals and 
drinks.” I see \ou the'e a-man\ 
times, as plain as eveiy 1 see you 
on them misty naisii’s. ‘IomI stnke 
me dead 1 ' I says each time and 
I goes out in the an to say it undei 
the open heavens 'hut wot, it 1 
gets liberty and money. I’ll make 
that hoy a gentleman I’ And 1 done 
it. Why, look at you. dear bov 1 
Look at these heie lodgings o’ 
voum K lit loi a loid’ \ loiil J 

Ah ' vou shall show mon< v with 
lords foi v.ugeis. and beat ‘em 1 
It is m tact pu.ub'o to trace a 
typical Horn, hold Wools nairjtive cf 
success in the story M.igwitch has to 
tell, but it would have to be wrested 
out of the i ich contect ol Pin's cold 
and chilling ievulsion aftet each suc¬ 
cessive outburst, ‘Trom that there hut- 
and that theie living-out, I got money 
left me by my master (which died, and 


had been the same as myself), and got 
my liberty and went for myself. In 
every ■ ingle thing I went for, I went for 
you”. But the recipient of the reward 
of tlie.se endeavours is no wife, or 
child, oi brother as would be the cate 
in a typical Household Words narra¬ 
tive. It is Pip. whose reaction is bitter: 
“Oh that he had left wc at the 
forge - far from contented, yet by 
comparison happy!’’ Magwitch is un¬ 
aware that he has made a gentleman 
as well as a snob. 

The bonhomie of the emigrant 
settlers in Australia so often described 
in Household Words of course did not 
extend to the convicts in the penal 
settlements. They inhabited a lonely 
world of their own, churning up 
bitterness, developing values which 
cannot he checked by refeience to so¬ 
ciety because they have nine: 

And then, clear boy, it was a re¬ 
compense to me, look'ee here, to 
know in secret that I was making a 
gentleman The blood horses of 
them colonists might fling up the 
dust over me .is I was walking; what 
do 1 say? I says ro myself, ‘I'm mak¬ 
ing a better gentleman nor ever 
you'll bet' when one of 'em says to 
another, 'He was a convict, a few 
years ago, and is an ignoianl com¬ 
mon fellow now, for all he’s lucky, 
what do I s.ivs to myself, 'If I ain't 
a gentleman, nor yet ain't eor no 
learning, J'm the owner of such. Ail 
on you owns stock and land; which 
on you owns a broughtup London 
gentleman'’ 

I'gly as these twisted values are per 
sc, coming fiom Magwitch they 
strangely moving, even more so be¬ 
cause Pip's reactions follow, delicate, 
almost precious. “He laid a hand on 
my shoulder I shuddered at the 
thought that tor anything I knew, his 
hand might be stained with blood'”. 
They are leactions which trans¬ 
mute the ci tide documental y stuff ol 
the Household Words articles into 
sheer ait fusing it with the organic 
sticnidh tlmt is Gieitt Expectations. 

Fmh I.vnj) ob Promise 

The next stage of colonisation in 
the 'white’ cxilonus was indeed in- 
lt lined with the iolklore of rugged 
individualism 4 Young, haid-workmg, 
unencumbered immigrants were wel¬ 
comed into these coloni-s if they 
were prcpaied to woik at any job that 
tame their wav - mining, farming, 
road-building, sheep i earing Food was 
cheap and good, and a thrifty mdu- 
stnous life based on the gospel of 
work was almost certain to yield good 
dividends. The life of adventure, which 
in feudal Europe had been the lot of 


younger sons, was now open, to all 
those for whom the industrial revoIu T 
tion (and the events leading up to it) 
had meant an upheaval leading them 
to the brink of poverty. And there 
would be a difference, in the past, the 
idea had been to leave the home coun¬ 
try on a life adventure and return 
one day. prosperous. But now, the colo¬ 
nies would no longer be merely the 
means to an end; they would be an 
end in themselves, offering a new digni¬ 
fied home, full of promise to people 
determined to escape from the bleak 
prospect of a society no longer able to 
cope with their numbers. The stigma 
of the penal institutions however had 
to be removed hrst to convince pro¬ 
spective settleis that they vvere not in 
fact being ‘transported’ The middle 
classes who found themselves descend¬ 
ing to the ‘shabby-genteel' and the 
working-class of noth agricultural and 
industrial sectors iwho periodically 
found themselves confronted with the 
spectre of the workhouse and out of 
employment) all required psychological 
preparation foi emigration It was here 
that Dickens found he had ,t social 
lole to play. 

He himself hail long felt that the 
need might exist to escape ttom the 
claustrophobic social conditions of the 
time. In this one can see the strong 
and consistent influ- nee of Carlyle, his 
friend and political mentor The med 
can be seen in ihe peripatetic adven¬ 
tures of Ins i arly heioe.s, perpetually 
on the move. Nicholas Nicklebv joined 
a mobile acting company with bnuke 
when he could no longer stay on at 
Dotheboy's Hall. It is the same sense 
of claustrophobia which posits a circus 
with a lispin; ring master as the only 
free alternative to the woild of the 
C-iailgrinds and thp Boundeibvs in 
Hard Times The colonies would have 
seemed to him the best possible alter¬ 
native for those who vvere somewhat 
less than well-endowed to be com¬ 
pletely successful in the grasping and 
highly competitive industrial society of 
his time. 

A glance at the careers of his own 
children is the best initial indication 
ot this attitude. Of his seven sons, 
Charles, the oldest, inherited the edit¬ 
ing of All the Yeai Hound, after being 
bankrupted m 1868. Dickens had al¬ 
ways found him lacking in drive, 
though affectionate and lovable. A 
cadetship was solicited for Walter 
Landor (Dickens named his children 
after distinguished persons) by his 
father and he entered the East India 
Company in 1857, when fye quickly be- 
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came Lieutenant in the difficult days of 
the Mutiny. Francis Jeffrey read for 
the Bar, had unhappy periods in com¬ 
merce and in the Alt the Year Round 
office, failed to get into the Foreign 
Office, joined the Bengal Mounted 
Police in 1861. After his father's death 
he spent three years in England doirg 
very little and then spent the rest of 
his life in the Canadian Mounties. 
Alfred D’orsay Tennyson trained foi 
the Army but proved unequal to ihe 
competition for Woolwich. Afte 1 two 
years in a London office, he emig'atcJ 
to Australia, where he worked at farm¬ 
ing and in business. Sydney Smith 
Haviiand became a naval midshipman 
in i860 and was reputed to be showing 
promise as an officer but di'-d young 
Henry Fielding was the only one of 
them successful within the framework 
of his society; he became a KC and 
Common Sergeant and was knighted in 
1922. Finally there was Edward Rulwer 
Jytton (Plorn) who went to Cnen- 
cestei Agricultural College, emigrated 
to Australia and became M.P., his life 
was "generally inglorious and im¬ 
pecunious". 

His brother also had problems find¬ 
ing jobs, Dickens Had witten in 1841 
to Angela Burdett Coutts for help in 
finding a job for his brother Fredcuek, 
an unemployed Civil Fngine-r, at Rail¬ 
way making in India Railways in the 
home countiy had bv this time been 
nearly completed but for enterprising 
capitalists and civil engineers there 
was a whole new wo,Id of opportunity 
waiting m India, a vast country where 
the broad gauge railways would use up 
a lor of excess capiMl and employees. 
Said Dickens. “And I still think that 
if I could get him out to some better 
sphere of action as to India -- 1 
should do him as an active and intelli¬ 
gent youngman. the best service”.' A 
month earlier a similar post was sought 
foi his brother Alfred, anothei civil 
engineer By the time that Dickens was 
himself successful md famous, in fact 
the colonies were offering ‘places' of a 
much wider range than Bcntham and 
Mill had considered as being the only 
reason why colonies continued to be 
maintained Dickens looked frequently 
to them for ‘solutions’ to pioblems in 
fication and in real life. 

He min Caroline Chisholm in 1850 
She was a dedicated social worker who 
had devoted herself to the practical 
problems of emigration to Australia. 
She had lived in India and Australia 
and was therefore aware of the practi¬ 
cal difficulties of travelling to and 
settling in a strange country and un¬ 


like the philanthropists at Exeter Hall 
about whom both Dickens and Carlyle 
were equally scathing,' she, a Roman 
Catholic, was not interested either in 
the uphftmcnt of the ‘natives’ or the 
question of the 'noble savage'. The 
meeting with Dickens was arranged bv 
Elizabeth Herbert, wife of Sindey Her¬ 
bert and fellow-worker, on February 
26, 1850. Elizabeth Herbert’s lettei 
shows Dickens eager to make Caroline 
Chisholm's acquaintance ■ 

Dear Mrs Chisholm, 

I saw Mr Dickens today, and he 
has commissioned me to say that if 
you will allow him, and unless he 
hears to the contrary from you, he 
will call upon you at 2 o'clock on 
Tuesday nevt the 26th. I told him 
about vour emigrants letters and he 
seemed to think that the giving 
them publicry would be an import¬ 
ant engine towards helping on our 
woik. and he has so complexly the 
confidence of the lower classes (who 
al 1 read his books if they can read 
at all) that I think, if you can per¬ 
suade him to bring them out in his 
new work it will be an immense 
step gained. He is so singularly 
clever and agreeable that I hope vou 
will foi give me for having made this 
appointment without your dnect 
sanction and for having also told 
him that I knew you wished to make 
his acquaintance. 7 

li is quite clear then, that Caroline 
Chishlom's work was w 11 under way 
and that Dickens had offcied help to 
publicise it The date is significant for 
three reasons from Dickens’s viewpoint. 
Household Word-*, which was hie 
journal, was about to begin He had 
been working for ■-ever.il yeais now at 
Urania Cottage, the home foi fallen 
women which had been linked with 
the rehabilitation of the women abroad, 
“where in a distant country they may 
become the faithful wives of honest 
men, and live and die in peace "* 
Other then these. Han I Coppe'field 
was in the process of publication in 
monthly puts, md Bleak Home he. 
nevt novel, was in the pipeline, 

Caroline Chisholm's work made 
tremendous imnaet on Ditk-ns House¬ 
hold VV.-n./s cave the protect of the 
Family Colonisation Loan Society an 
effective boost. Not only that, Dickens 
was obviously more int?i est-cf at this 
stage to give Australia above other 
colonies the maximum publicity foi 
emigration Household Words contain¬ 
ed a wide variety of aiticle on foieign 
travel in general, but apart ftnm an 
occasional article none of the other 
colonies got the coverage that Australia 
did. One has for instance, a gum pic¬ 
ture of Natal in South Africa backed 


up by the Report of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, for 1850, telling the 
reader that Natal is not a good place 
to emigiatc to, 11 An timgrant Afloat 
tells of a harrowing lourncyt o Canada. 1 " 
The author of Cape Sketches obv ious- 
ly felt he v ught to pose the Cape as an 
attractive place for emigration because 
it was not getting the attention it de¬ 
served. Something in the nature of 
competition was offered, in fact; "The 
co'ony has one great advantage over 
Australia - it is ten thousand miles 
nearer to Fngland" The Cape was of 
course, strategically important for 
Great Bntain: “In 1975, Holland be¬ 
ing subject to the French Republic, a 
hostile power, it was considered by 
the British Government that masters 
of India ought also to be master of 
the Cape". 1 -’ 

But Australia had lar and away the 
largest number of articles written 
about it, before and after the gold 
rush. Their range is interesting. To 
begin with, there were the pieces on 
how to get there. This was an import¬ 
ant technical problem because the offi¬ 
cial state body of Emigration Commis¬ 
sioners had a rigid bureaucratic method 
oi working and more often than not, a 
relatively I’iiterate working-class pros¬ 
pective emigrant would be discourged 
fiom emigration because of his in¬ 
ability to penetrate its ‘circumlocution'. 
In an article with a catchy title ‘Better 
Ties than Rid Tape Ties' 11 Caroline 
Chisholm’s much more tleai cut 
method is explained by looking at the 
nioblom rhioagh the eves of an oi dl¬ 
l’,iiy woikman Dick Delvei, with a 
descuptivt Dickensian n nnc, excelled 
by no mean in his paum in the dig¬ 
ging oi a ‘ewet, dissecting out the gas 
pipes of a district’. He had been found 
ineligible for emigration by the official 
body because he was not cither an 
agricultui.il labourer or a gardener 
and he confessed quit ■ honestly, that 
hi. hoped to woik for wages and then 
one day to buy some land Caroline 
Chisholm's establishment was, on the 
other hand fai more welcoming, and 
he was not only signed on for emi- 
g'ntion if be saved pan of the fare, 
but educated ‘to make out your own 
bill and measure vour own work'. He 
was allowed to exchange informaMon 
and p'ans vvlh other pio ne.u.e emi- 
gtants. The ships on which the emi- 
c’lants were to travel were also des- 
cibed in •lie article. The idiom of 
the aitides is di r ect, the narrative 
simple and the history of rarohne 
Chisholm’s endeav.vus „nd achieve¬ 
ments is painted in an enduting and 
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intelligent fashion. ‘What to take to 
Australia', is full of very good prac¬ 
tical suggestions — the dos as we'l as 
the don'ts - food, clothes, crockery, 
cutlery, furniture, soap, nothing is 
forgotten. 1 '- Pianos are discouraged 
(Caroline Chisholm appeals to hate- 
had a particular aversion for this 
article as we shall see, shoitly), as aie 
“bran” — new outfits of any kind. 
Rations on the ship aie discussed so 
as to indicate how best they might 
be supplemented. Wills, who edited 
the journal along with Dickens, him¬ 
self wrote some of these articles, so 
one can see that they belonged with 
the concerted oditcwl policy of 

Household Words, on Emigration 
There was a rpecial piece on the 
Safety of I-emalc Emigranttravel¬ 
ling alone, which included a pledge 
trom accompanying head', of lamihes 
"that they wculd be treattd and pro¬ 
tected like their own daughters. 

Dickens himself wiote the test ef 
■A Bundle of Emigrants’ I.etteis’ in 

the opening issue of Ilou-ehoUl 

Words using the letter, supplied by 

Caroline Chisholm 11 ' lettei, weu- a 
\ery authentic and interesting foim 
ot advertisement- unsophisticated md 
obviously appealing dnoctly to the 
kind of people the co'one-s required 
In the first of these, an emigtant writ¬ 
ing to his wife is absolutely delighted 
with tile puce of good food If we 
contrast those prices with budget esti¬ 
mates for IR45 and 18'i 17 we can 
•ee the man eating a quantity of 
meat at one meal which a working- 
class family with three children could 
not afford for a week in England: 

I almost forgot to sav that I want¬ 
ed something for my supper satu-- 
day mght so I went to the butc tiers 
to get some chops and I had a 
pound ;,nd half of the loin 2d fine 
sheep hearts and a sheep kidney 
and how much do you think they 
was only Id the lot a fine bullock's 
kidney is only 2 and a very fine 
shin of beef 4d or 6d what will the 
london butcher say to this. 

Dickens intersperses wiy comments 
in between spurts of ecstasy which 
would have appealed 10 his audience- 
‘ Finding himself not quite well, and 
perhaps a little affected in his dtg'-s- 
p on by the trifling meal inst describ¬ 
ed, he puts himself on slicnt commons 
as fol’ows " 

The method of using letters from 
^actual emigrants for publicity had 
immense possibilities. For one thing 
i* would prevent the prospective emi¬ 
grant from worrying about loneliness 
as others had already gone out, faced 
the same problems and above all- 


Caroline Chisholm’s scheme ensured 
the unity of the family. The unvarm- 
ihed idiom conveyed the working¬ 
man’s priorities:' the puce of food, 
rent, quality of work and so on. The 
emigrant's emotions on leaving home, 
the bustle on the depm tin;; snip, all 
these prepated the prospective c-mi- 
giant for his journey. Rut the artistic 
method of letter and comment also 
provided Dickens's more sophisticated 
leader with interest and amusement 

The technique was quickly learnt 
by Dickens's associates. In 'A Rainy 
Day on the Euphiates’ 3 * Henry Mot¬ 
ley wrote on the female emigrants de¬ 
parting to the fair land and this time 
we have litteis from hli7jpe:h llti- 
beit's collection All the young gul- 
write how well they arei how fat they 
have giown. the husbands they have 
found, and encourage relatives and 
fi lends to join them. One of these, a 
‘C S', writes on in a grander scale 
than usual, . ml asks, in return, for 
“the latest news, theatrical, political 
and so on". From another long let¬ 
ter by her. containing her efforts at 
a description of the new country, we 
c-xtt.ut a pa,sage, the manner in which 
she introduces the name of Malthus 
i-, amusing "The natives arc poor 
miserable-looking cieatutes, going 
ahout almost naked, and eating all 
soils of offal, and are harmless here¬ 
abouts, though not so when wild. They 
aie the most hideous sort of folks you 
can imagine, and much 'ike very old 
monkeys ard, when wild, go quite 
naked which they like hi-M Govern¬ 
ment has had house, built for them, 
but they v.ill not stay in them, and 
schools foi their ehildien, but they 
will not let them attend Thev 

ate almost black, but have long silky- 
hair. of which they aie verv proud. 
Altogethei one cannot bu' pity them 
There would be a wide field for Mi 
Malthus's philanthropy, here, in trying 
to civilise them — the young ones, 1 
mean Poor Mr Malthus”. 

Other corie»pondi nts write of the 
hard but gratifying woik in the copper 
mines, of the dangers of bush fires 
and how they can be extinguished, 
thrilling encounteis with th- natives 
loneliness, the long distances belwten 
settlements, and the sense of exile, 
breeds an air of bonhomie, politeness, 
hospitality and quiet Christian content¬ 
ment, Caroline Chisholm and Dickens 
bring these out in ‘Pictures ot I ife m 
Australia' and again in ‘Chrisbmas Day 
in the Bush 11 . The need foi close ties 
especially for wives is expiessed often 
and amusingly in 'Horrnly Hints to 


Married Statesmen’, a sub-section of 
the ‘Pictures . ..'. 

At 'his little homestead, there 
were five men, whose savings would 
have enabled them to take farms, 
if they could have met with suitable 
girls as wiv-es, and they pretty 
plainly animadvert'd upon the 
policy of those whom they consider¬ 
ed the pioper persons to have recti¬ 
fied their grievances One remark¬ 
ed, “What does Lord Stanley care, 
so that he has a wife himself'” 

“Ah!' 1 icsponded another, "and 
Peel, with all his g-eat speeches, 
never said a single world about 
wives for us". 

"Lord John Ruwell, too". said 
Tom Slancy, “seems just as bad as 
the rest. What does he rhjnk we’re 
made of 7 wood, or stone, or dried 
biscuit?" 

"It ought to be p-operly repres- 
sented to Farl Grey’’, observed a 
fourth “Do they call this looking 
after a young colony? Has anybody 
any sense 7 ". 

“Yes'', replied the most sensitive 
of the parlv “the queen ought th 
know it — lv a cruel shame" 

Rut Caroline Chisholm knew and 
was doing her best to restore the bal¬ 
ance between the -exes In (his she 
received full and admit ing support 
fiom Dickens, not only through 
Household Words but through David 
Coppcrfiela, when large-scale emigra¬ 
tion tak-s place a fictional depiction 
of the stratified society that Wake¬ 
field would have wished to tiansfer to 
ihe white colonies. Australia is the 
gland so'ution to the problems of a 
lot of characters in that novel The 
impecunious Micawbcr goes ‘en 
famille', helped by HetiCv Tiotwood. 
The attraction of the place for him 
i, eloquently done by what might 
otherwise have seemed a device to get 
an awhwaid character ou: of the way. 
As each attempt to depait is obstruct¬ 
ed by a summons tiom Uriah Heep, 
we have j verbose letter fiom Mioaw- 
her “The fair land ot pi -muse lately 
blooming m the horizon is ag, in cn- 
ve'opcd in impenetrable musts. and 
forever withdrawn from the eye-, of a 
dufting wretch whose Doom is scal¬ 
ed'” 

It is not i ntirely what Chesterton 
calls a sorting-out - ltuauon of “Peace, 
perfect peace, with loved ones tar 
•way'" Dickens has all along suggest¬ 
ed that Vjcawbei had talents which 
he was not able fully to realise Not 
only docs he make an erlcient colo¬ 
nial magistrate, he is able to utilise 
his love rf writing elegan; verbose 
letters putpo->efully in the journal 
Daniel Peggotty brings David as a 
-ample; 

Mr Micawber was a diligent and 
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esteemed correspondent of that 
Journal. Theie was another letter 
from him in the same paper, touch¬ 
ing a bridge; there was an advertise¬ 
ment of a collect! in of similar let¬ 
ters by him, to be shortly lepubli- 
shed, in a neat volume, “with con¬ 
siderable additions", and unless 1 am 
very much mistaken. The 1 ending 
Article was his also’’ 

Ills singei son also finds 'do in the 
colonies more consistent with his 
talents For the others of course, 
coming as they do, from hardworking 
stock there is no problem about find¬ 
ing good work and pio>peniy in the 
fair land. Daniel Pegotty who had 
been a fisherman has now successfully 
tried a hand at sheepfamung and stock 
farming. Nothing goes contrairv' with 
Mrs Gummidge any moie - in fact 
even she receives an offer of maruage 
which is p'eturesquely refused The 
fallen women Martha and Emily have 
found new cccupation in a new land 
without the stigma from the old and 
in emigrating, not onlv solve their own 
problems but keep ’England, Oui Eng¬ 
land', the England of the middle class 
Englishman, puie. Emily wjs betray¬ 
ed and ‘educed but prevented trom 
the downward slide bv her uncle's 
action in sating her: sh; has become 
something of a practical nurse (like 
Ruth Hilton in Elizabeth Gaskeil's 
novel) and icfuses to many though 
“she might have married well a most 
of times”. Martha, more like the guls 
from the Home, does find happiness 
with a voung farm-labourer Mr 
Mell, the kind ineffectual master at 
Salem House, with a niv'ther in the 
Work Hou»e who had pridiice.l “most 
dismal sounds on the flute" i- now 
Dr Mel! of Colonial Salem-House 
Grammar School. Port MiJdlebay and 
a leading citizen All is satisfuetorih 
concluded theiefore and the aimcs- 
phere in the colonies is kept free and 
pure of the less than lovable charac¬ 
ters. Littimer, for instance Steei forth's 
rascally servant, might l.a\e spult it 
but he had gravitated towards Ame¬ 
rica, a land for which Dickens's Total 
absence for rigard is well-known L\en 
in this attempt he is foiled by the 
ledoubtable Miss Mowchei. Jack Mel- 
don and Julia Mills, now mar -icd lo a 
“growling 'ild Scotch Croesus with 
great flaps of ears" have wandered 
about in India, and arc back now in 
England, having achieved very little 
in Dickens's scheme of values 
Large-scale emigration appears to 
have been a happy conclusion for 
characteis in many novels in Dickens's 
time. In Elizabeth Gaskeil's Mary Bar- 
ton, Man ami Jem emigrate to Canada 
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and live there happily: it is also the 
solution of Charles Kingsley's Alton 
Locke and Ellen Wood’s, The Shadow 
o\ Ashlydat, among others, though 
these were, of course not specifically 
boosting Australia. The denouement in 
such fiction has changed therefore, and 
Wakefield or Caroline Chisholm have 
become something of a Jem e\ maihina 
n the world of fiction! 

How Dickens reacted personally to 
Caroline Chisholm is, of course, un- 
other matter She was, as is now well- 
known, the model for his Mrs fellyhv 
in Bleak House. A letter which he 
wrote to Angela Coutts about his meet¬ 
ing with Caroline Chisholm shows Mrs 
Je'lyby m ihe making: "I dream of 
Mrs Chisholm, and her housekeeping 
The dirtv faces of her childten are my 
continual companions. I forgot to tell 
you that 'he asked me if it were true 
that the girls at Shepheul's Bush ‘had 
Pianos'. 1 shall always regret I didn't 
answer yes — each guj a grandi down- 
stans, and a cottage in her bedroom 
besides a small guitar in the wash- 
house". ;n 

Even Caroline Chisholem's biogra¬ 
pher admits that the character of Mrs 
Jellyby is sheer joy but she goes 10 
great lengths to justify her heroine: 
“It was inevitable that wuh six healthy 
children, ind the constant crowds of 
emigrants ihere should have been 
some disoider, hut it would he absurd 
to think that the Chisholm household 
was anything like the Jel'yhy one" -' 
Dickens's letter to Angela Coutts sug- 
gists that it was! 

Of course in art, particulaily in 
Dicken's, there can very rarely be an 
evact one-to-one co-relationship. What 
is interesting is that Dickens is lashing 
out at a patticular Kind of philanthropy 
and he is doing it under the political 
Influence of Carlyle, the point made, of 
course, much more strongly by 
Dickens’s comic imagination Dickens, 
like Catlyle. belieted that genuine 
chanty could not ignore suffering in 
one's own society, but pi ejects at ihe 
"micro" level in the jellybv household 
on even smaller unit -- the home end 
ihe turmoi' caused in it by violent 
philanthropy a long way away. Caddy 
Ic'lvhv ls posed as a vigorous critic 
ot hei mother’s schemes ( 1 wish 
Afiica were dead! ') In her newly- 
found happiness with her Prince, she 
is barely conscious of her mother's 
disjppioval, " Ma thinks there is 
something absurd m my having married 
a dancing-master, and she is rather 
afraid of it extending to her". This 
,s wonderful insight and ties up 


■nedeemably with the hint in the letter 
to Angela Coutts that pianos for fallen 
women are somehow frivolous. Fsther 
Summerson's comment, unvoiced to 
Caddv but audible to the rest of us, 
is very clearly Dickens’s own; “It 
struck me that if Mrs Jellyby had dis- 
chaigcd her cwn natural duties and 
obligations, before ‘he swept the 
horizon with a telescope m search of 
others, she would have taken the best 
precautions against becoming absurd " 

What is exciting about the carncature 
of Mrs Jellyby is the fact that Dickens 
always mistrustful of organised charity, 
recognises and articulates through the 
brilliant zeugma in “cultivating the 
coflce and the native” that charity 
abroad was usually linked up very 
closely with one's own selfish profit 
motive, thus expressing the ci ntral 
paradox of colomial philanthrophy 
The plantation economies of the mid¬ 
nineteenth century using cheap native 
ldbour vie'ded a large revenue for 
ButLsh owners- the philanthropy that 
Dickens caricatures is not merely tele¬ 
scopic because it soaic'oss around with 
a telescope, but because it lelesi-opes 
one's own interest with a chanty 
cover. At best, the piocess might he 
in some* way beneficial to one’s own 
countrymen. Other laces do not get 
anything out of it but “cultivation". 
This is -.omi-thing that Dickens re 
cognised through his art even while 
r (lusciously supporting the Chisholm 
pioject in his journalistic wrntngs, 
and possibly explains the shift from 
'white' to ‘colouied colony’ in the 
transmuting ol Caroline Chisholm in¬ 
to the fictional Mrs Ji-llvby. 

The less exciting uspect of Blrak 
House is the attitude of the recipient 
to chanty. Dickens was always ap¬ 
parently concerned with maintaining 
the dignity <’f the recipient. Hatold 
Skimpole carries this idea to its logi¬ 
cal extension by reiterating that he is 
somehow conferring a favour on the 
giver. By contrast we see no mention 
of what this chanty means to the 
ii-cipient m Borioboola CJha, Dickens 
did not suffer from any great concern 
for the "native" recipient of philan¬ 
thropy He is, in fact almost a racist 
if we measure him bv the standaids 
ol our own clay. An article on Chinese 
emigrants to Australia, 1 - which he had 
no hesitation in publishing communi¬ 
cates a sense of physical revulsion 
about the Chinese, What lies bihmd it 
of course is the economic threat posed 
by an unfamiliar race in Britain’s 
colony. Dickens, “fiery Radical" though 
he was, has no compunction in publish- 
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mg an article which is after all a 
standard arid worse than merely con- 
sen ative viewpoint. When we con¬ 
sider the massive readership of House¬ 
hold Words end Ml the Year Round 
and Dickens's avowed role of educator, 
Dickens's own attitudes to Empire be¬ 
come crucial and in the ultimate ana¬ 
lysis rather disturbing. 

He was indeed uncomp’omtsingly 
liaisb on the uncivilised black man. 

I he 'Noble SacaRc‘, for instance, 
ostensibly debunking a particular type 

I I philanthropy of wliich he dis¬ 
approved, leveals a non-comi*. antago¬ 
nism to the coloured savage himself: 

Yielding to whichsoever of 
these agreeable eccentricities he is a 
savage - - cruel, fierce, thievish, 
murderous, addicted more or less to 
tp ease entrails, and beastly customs, a 
wild animal with a questionable gift of 
boasting, a concetiei. tiresome blood¬ 
thirsty, monotonous humbug". Or 
again- "It is not the miserable nature 
of the noble savage that ,s the new 
thing, it is the whimpenng over him 
w th maudlin admiration and the 
affecting to rcgict him. and the draw¬ 
ing of an> rompaiison of advantage bet¬ 
ween the blemishes of civilisation and 
the tenor of his swinish life” 

Here was a man overwhelmingly con¬ 
cerned both with primary and adult 
education not merely using his power¬ 
ful pen to cieate a sharp antagonism 
tor c>ther races in his countrymen but 
also a-intellectually averse to new 
science - - that of anthropology • “I 
don't care what he calls me I call him 
a savage, and I call a savage a some¬ 
thing highly desirable to be civilised 
oil the face of the eat-h' M 

Isnu vxn pt her cot.obiii) coiomils 

Such an attitude is also generally to 
be seen in T he article in his journals 
on India and the ither coloured colo¬ 
nies. Clearly no chant iblc feelings ac¬ 
crue to their natives. Long before 
Household Words began, however, we 
have an intiigumg set of letters about 
the visit of Dwarkanath Tagore to 
England. He figures in a lettei to Count 
D’Orsay : 31 

A Tiger with such a name as 
Dwarkanaught Tagore, is not an 
everyday animal. Can a pinch be 
dropped cn his rail’ 

I seem to think that 1 have seen 
puppet-shows in the streets, placard¬ 
ing the name of Dwarkanaught 
Tagore — I half remember having 
seen him at Astley's clad in a leo¬ 
pard skin. 

Dwarkanaught Tagore! What does 
the postman think of him — what 
does a Iqtig-stage coachman say, 


when he has him on the Way bill — 
what docs his laundrywoman call 
him, when she mentions him to her 
friends who gave him that name 
—had he godfathers and godmothers 
-- or did some -’Id Maniac of a 
Brahmin, drunk with the spirit of 
Rice, invent it. 1 have spelt it back¬ 
wards. but it makes no less tremend¬ 
ous non'-ense that way. He is a Iim 
hieroglyphic I give him up. 

This is undoubtely charming in its 
way and full of a whimsical ebullience 
which we e'pect from Dickens. It re¬ 
calls the directives to Household Words 
contributor about humour, exagge-at- 
ion and distoi tion 

The ‘Baboo 1 was ultimately accept¬ 
able to Dickons in bis own right, pei- 
haps because he. like Dickens, wa- a 
philanthropist, oanked at Ooutts' and 
enjoyed good food and brilliant com¬ 
pany He contributed to the Sanato- 
itum, a middle class nursing home, set 
up by Dickens and Sotithv.ooi Smith 
and had a'tended the perfotmance in 
aid of it on November 15. 1845, but 
was still subject to Dicki ns's word¬ 
play: ‘‘The B (I am affraid to write 
Baboo again, for 1 am always going to 
put an N after it! wants to near all 
about the Paper " The joke gets re¬ 
peated in nn artic’e on ‘Indian 
English' 3 ' 1 and though the article is by 
someone else, I suspect an editorial 
alteration or inclusion at this point 
There is an embarrassment about 
foreigners inherent in the exaggeration, 
though, which one finds in Dickens 
over and ovet again - - to Emopeans. 
to Jews to Americans. Something of 
the little Fnglander is to be seen in 
the greatest novelist -if the tune. 

Articles in Household Vwii</\, which 
naturally had Dickens’s support and 
might bo used as a yardstick of lus 
attitudes becuuse of the absolute con¬ 
trol which he exercised o>ei the 
lournal, f.t[I roughly into six categories 
There are. first, the purely descriptive 
articles which tell of Anglo-Indian life 
in India - the hfe in the barracks, the 
dissipation in the dubs, in the hill- 
stations created foi rile lecoatmn of' 
soldiers and civil servant*, the tensions 
between various types of emploves of 
the East India Compinv and so on. 
These have a period value and tie up 
interestingly with Anglo-Indian fiction 
of the time and arc not to my mind, 
particularly import int in analysing 
attitudes to Empire. 

The ‘exotic’ articles come next and 
these are a'so effectively un-serious. 
Snippets about thuggee, nautch-girls. 
visits to 'oleaginous' playboy princes 
in the native-states, tiger-sliootm.g and 
the like generally indicate more of the 


author's wit, cleverness and sense of 
adventure than they do about Indian 
life, and this course i* probably what 
the audience wanted , recognisable 
British h< rota, in unfamiliar exotic 
situations 

The primal y puipo-o of the third 
category is to discuss the faults of the 
East India Company as ;m admm.si.ra- 
ttve body. Its methods are criticised 
in various situations and Dul.cn,. still 
not very radical, only supports a call 
for a change in the administration but 
not anything more fundament i! These 
articles have the nioie serious intention 
of taking the jdminis'.ation to task 
toi nepotism in army and civil ap¬ 
pointments. monopoly coat ml of lenti¬ 
cular items of expoil. the maltreatment 
of the ryot-., and so on. They aie on 
the whole straight forward informative 
pieces of writing though some of them 
adopt an embellishing imitative line 
horn time to time. 

The xtoty in “A Mutiny in India" 
(interestingly dati d August 15 . 1857). 
tells of the injus'tcc meted out to 
Hindu and Muslim s’p'v-, by a "daie- 
devil old officer named Daintry". A 
sympathetic analysis exist* of funda¬ 
mental diflerenecs of H-ligion and 
ritual whicn v hen imposed upon mighf 
well result in mutiny — but this is a 
qua'ity of sympathy that disappeared 
as the Mutiny went on Criticism is 
levelled primarily at Daintrv, but at 
the end he is made to appear stupid 
but brave The real attack is aimed at 
the Company 

The regiment was disbanded, its 
name was blotted out of the Com¬ 
pany's tinokx, and the matter was 
hushed up, a proceeding, as recent 
events show, about as sensible as 
screwing down a safety valve to 
guard ae.mist explosions Suiely we 
may make some use of the follies of 
the past, to serve as hcuums tor the 
future: and surely these have much 
to answer for, who arc pre.cntej bv 
a foolish punctilio ftom exposing 
the true causes of the rottenness of 
our Indian civil and mihtaiy system. 

His suspicion of the admini*tration 
both at home and in the col'ine* gets 
its most h-ilhant fution.il tendering in 
the description of 'he Barnacles de¬ 
scribed in mediaeval avia lies as ‘the 
bird whicn is louii.hed and horn 
of timbe r, a* they say, and finally 
adheres to the nmb.-i by u* beak 
alone When that has been upmoved it 
plunges itself into the w.ncis' The 
Harnac’es ate pillais of the ( iirum- 
locution Office in little noun, and 
the entire ■>-lio.il cannot he ass.mbled at 
the wedding of Henry Cowan and Pet 
Mcagfcv, because of those who are ad¬ 
ministering the colonies : M 
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To have cot the whole Barnacle 
family together would have oeen im¬ 
possible foi two reasons Firstly be¬ 
cause no building could have held all 
the members ami connections of that 
illustrious house. Secondly, because 
whercsor there was a square yard of 
ground in British occupation under 
sun or moon, with a public post upon 
it, sticking to that post was a Bar¬ 
nacle No intrepid navigator could 
plant a (lag-staff upon any spo- of 
earth jnd take possession of it in 
the British name, but to that spot 
of earth, so soon as the discovery 
was known, the Cucumlocution office 
sent out a Barnjcle and a despatch- 
bo\ Thus the Barnacles weie all ovei 
the woi'd, in every direction de¬ 
spatch-busing the compass 

Hut while (he so potent ait of 
Prosper himself would have failed in 
summoning the Barnacles fiom eviry 
speck of ocean and diy land on 
which there was nothing (except 
mischief) to be done and anything 
to be pocketed, it w.is perfect!} 
possible to assemble a good many 
Barnacles 

Again we have the uitjst's intuitive 
perception aito the rnischief-making 
capaeitv Empne but vet again, no 
conscious obiection to the institution 
itself 

Other ,utides vshich verge on what 
was ‘the leal need' in India consider 
more fundamental pioblems and are 
not natuially hostile to the natives are 
those which deal with the Salv laws 
and the pusams Both belong to the 
early days of Household Word 1 v.hen 
the trials of the Mutiny had not yet 
broughl loith jingo van in paltmlic 
British hearts ‘A hew Facts about 
Salt' is avowedly written “with the 
object of enlisting sympathies on 

behalf of ‘ime fifty millions of < ut 
fellow British subjects in India, who 
are at present suffeung iiom “Salt 
Laws", of >o odious and icpiessive a 
naluie as only to be worlhy of the 
Spanish Inquisition ' Tacts and techni¬ 
cal information are presented ic.icli.tily 
so that I he economics is clear "Such 
■ire the Salt Law-, of India, nich the 
monopoly hv which ,t revenue of thiee 
million Milling is raised, and such the 
system by which in these da vs of pro- 
giess and improvemsn', acts as an in¬ 
cubus upon the energies, thr mental 
resources and social advancement ot 
the immense population of India" 
There is go.id s< nse hi'ie, even from a 
colonial [mint of view n would appear 
in the light of such subsequent events 
as Gandhi’s Salt March many ycais 
later. 

'Peasants of British India* ties up 
the charitable impulse to the natives 
with British mercantile intcies*. the 
argument being this that "Indian 


ryots have been all the time starving, 
and dying, and rotting on dunghills, 
like so many slaughtered jackals" 
John Company's noble intentions not¬ 
withstanding. Under the circumstances, 
it is not intelligent to expect them to 
be able to increase their buying of 
British merchandise The style of John 
Capper’s article is eloquently full of 
rhetorical questions and the “dear 
reader" would evidently respond to 
the style.-' 

Why should these poor wietches 
grow cotton for our factories? What 
wiould they gain 1 '* It is a mockeiy to 
talk of giving them railroads to 
Bombay and Calcutta, when they 
have no lootpath to common /ustice. 
What is steam to them, who dare not 
eat the very food they grow, lest the 
great zanundar ->houlf lind one grain 
the less within his ample stoiei What 
need have they of cotton cloths from 
Manchester, or wares fiom Birmin¬ 
gham'*. 

Therein of couise lies the ciux of 
the matter If the iyots arc uplifted 
there would assuredly he "peace and 
piofits" One heart-nnding tale of a 
little girl moaning by the corpse of hci 
dead father, and me message must go 
straight home No ideal Wordsworthian 
situation this - it is one thing to 
observe fiom a safe distance the nr,hie 
rusticity of the peasant when you have 
the option of leturnmg to tne big city 
whenever you like, quite another to 
he the peasant himself, exploited by 
the /amtndar trough a lung list of 
intermediaries including John Com¬ 
pany's i epics--.native at the Hading 
centres 

Recruitment to the seivices is also 
eutieiserl ’Indian Hermits’ suggests an 
interesting extension of the Divide and 
Rule method The idea is to recruit to 
(lie atmv sturdy, "almost omnivorous” 
alioiigmes from the mteiioi in place of 
thr “piourl Rajpoots and glossy-skinned 
Brahmins, redolent or ghee and sanc¬ 
tity ' oi their Muslim counterparts: 
especially now “that the Bengal aimy 
wests as a horde ol blood-thirsty ene¬ 
mies ’ The rationale lies in using 
these men, because Heated wnh con¬ 
tempt tor centuries nv Hindus, they 
will ultimately be more loval to their 
British mastes. 

As the mutiny got out of hand, the 
mite of levulsum to native Indians be¬ 
came stronger. Chauvinistic anger was 
in Dickens's heart too. At about the 
lime of Walter's departure for India 
Ik- wrote a firmly j.ngotst lettei to . 
Angela Cutts- 55 

And 1 wish I were Commander in 
Chief in India. The first thing I 
would do to strike that Oriental race 
with iimn/einent (not in the least re¬ 


garding them as if they lived in the 
Strand. London or at Camden Town) 
should be to proclaim to them, m 
their language that I considered my 
holding that appointment by the 
leave of God. to mean that I should 
do my utmost to exterminate the 
Race up on whom the stain of the last 
cruelties rested, and that I begged 
them to do me the favour lc observe 
that I was there for that purpose and 
no other, and was proceeding, with 
all convenient dispatch and merciful 
swiftness of execution, to blot it out 
of mankind and rate it off the face 
of the F.arth.” 

This letter was written on October 
4, 1857, during the ’seige of Lucknow* 
and after the ‘massacre’ at ‘Cawnporr’, 
which explains if not excuse the 
unthinking ferocity of Dickens’s senti¬ 
ments Neither can it, 1 thins, bi 
wished away by talk of ‘the gathering 
storm’ of his own approaching separa¬ 
tion Toasting the ,umy and navy at 
the end of an otherwise attractive and 
moving speech at a ''haiitable dinner 
for the Hospital foi Sick Children in 
1858 "he hoped it would not be com¬ 
patible with the latest fashion if he 
leminded the company that a large 
poitinn of the army were at this mo¬ 
ment employed in punishing great 
treachery and great cruelty, and in 
upholding a government which, wha‘- 
ever its faulls. had proved immeasur¬ 
ably supenoi to any Asiatic mlt " '' 
Without the clause. “wliatevei its 
faults” the letter and the sp. ech as 
well as a large number of the House¬ 
hold Woids articles on the Mutiny, 
display a side of Dickens which locates 
him firmly in his times, lie is not so 
different here from his own Majoi 
Bneshxk hi Dombcti and Son One 
wonders if lhis ever occurred to him 
The inability to look at the Mutiny in 
its totality even though lie looked at 
so muth of it, displays a ccitain lack of 
imagination But then, not many people 
at the time displayed this ability. Marx 
lned, as did some Chartist journalists, 
hut their winds were a voice in the 
wilderness, a plea lor sanity and 
perspective 

The last tvpe of Household 'Voids 
article on India presents economic facts 
in a readable way what can be got 
out of ‘our vast Empire' in India and 
how. Interestingly they telescope the 
Industrial Revolution with the Empire 
ns in ‘Man Made by Machinery'. The 
author explains that the technical in¬ 
novations in the cotton industry did 
not throw men out of work (which was 
the common working class complaint). 
In the long run they created much 
greater employment opportunities. 

At Calicut in India, the native 
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home of Calico, cotton is, to this 
day i spun with the' distaff; and the 
Hindoo weaves all the day through, 
works at his rude loom for a hand¬ 
ful of rice. It has been found worth¬ 
while to take the raw cotton from 
the very hand of the Hindoos to 
convey it by an expensive land-tran¬ 
sport on the backs of horses over re¬ 
gions crossed by tracks instead of 
roads, to devote a ship, m which 
thousands of pounds have been spent, 
to the business of carrying it half 
round the world to the English port, 
from which it is conveyed, by a road 
that has cost thirty thousand pounds 
per mile, to a factory, in which a 
hundred thousand have been invest¬ 
ed and a thousand persons are em¬ 
ployed. There a single steam engine, 
continually working with the power 
<>f hve thousand men, moves one 
hundred and fifty thousand spindles, 
and delivers thirty thousand miles of 
thread per hour. Hindoo spinner, 
earning bare subsistence, can only 
produce i mile of thread foi four- 
pence; nineteen miles can be produc¬ 
ed in England for three halfpence, 
and the vain or doth spun from the 
Indian cotton can be delivered back 
lo the Hindoo, by rail and ship and 
road, employing labour to and fro. 
and be, aflti the double lourncy. 
still a cheaper article than the 
Hindoo cm make '' 

Thus did ’he woikship of the world 
become the agent of dc-industrialisa- 
tion and immiseratum in the third 
world. What was most required to 
lerthcr this interest was the building 
01 an efficient network of railways con¬ 
necting tlie ports of tiade with primary 
materia! producing centres of the in¬ 
terim To the publicising of this need 
'<xi Household Words lent its re¬ 
curring upport. ,J We have already 
seen that Dickt ns supoorted (he 
building of Indian railroads, not mere¬ 
ly for the boost it would give to the 
Manchester col ton industry, threaten¬ 
ed with a stoppage of supply of slave- 
grown cotton fiom strife-torn America, 
hut also for the job opportunities it 
would give to unemployed civil engi¬ 
neers from home with no more rail- 
toads to construct, especially those in 
his own family. 

Two articles on Opium link up for¬ 
mal and informal empire The arti¬ 
cles profess to cxpld'n the reason 
behind the opium wars and give im¬ 
mense detail about the natuic of 
"Plum, the glowing, making, policing, 
packing and import of it The client of 
consuming or inhaling is also des¬ 
cribed in lurid detail. Both sides of 
ihe problem are presented: that of 
the denouncer of the opium trade who 
thought that it was hypociitical in the 
extreme rhat the British should bring 
tc China, fhe Rihle in nn» hand and 


opium in the other, and his opponent 
who felt that opium provided a re¬ 
venue that could not be dispensed 
with. The Fast India Company's role 
comes in for great censure because it 
supervised, oiganised and encouraged 
all stages cf the production and mar¬ 
keting of opium upto the poits and 
then left it to individual pirates to 
smuggle it to China. The articles clarify 
the position very well bur do not take 
up a firm stand on recommending the 
stoppage of the opium operations. We 
shall see how interestingly Dickens 
responded at the end of his life to the 
idea of opium, towards the end ol this 
paner 

For some -tason n was India that 
absorbed Dickens's interest most in the 
coloured Empire In. a letter to Angela 
Coutts whose interest had moved to 
the Africa of livingstom- he writes in 
u strangely impassioned style: 

1 don’t know who wi ote the 
African letters in Th" Times but I 
shall enquire, and tell you Without 
at all disparaging Dr Livingstone or 
in the least doubting his facts, I 
think howevei that his deductions 
must be received with great caution 
The history of all Afucan effort, 
hitherto, is a history of wasti d Euro¬ 
pean life. squandered European 
money and blighted European hope 
— in v.hich the generous English 
havi borne a great share That it 
would be a great thing to cultivate 
that cotton and be independent of 
America, no one can doubt: but I 
think that happy end with all its 
attendant good results, must be sou¬ 
ght in Tndia There are two tremend¬ 
ous obstacles in Africa, one the cli¬ 
mate the other, the people 
It was iheref'irc cleai that Dickens 
belonged wnh the large body of opi¬ 
nion of his time that it was India ihat 
"must be bled" but did not think of 
this as any kind of exploitation. 

He was however consistent in his 
views. In the heat of the Governor Eyre 
controversy, he had sided, again like 
his political menfor Carlyle, with the 
disgraced-Governor He lent his name 
to the already star-studded group of 
suppoi ters ol the Governor and he 
also served the cause with his pen 
in a scathing aiticle on the subject in 
All the Yew Round. 

Dickens, therefore, s > consistent in 
his championship of the underdog at 
home, could envisage with total equa¬ 
nimity the exploitation of ‘several mil¬ 
lion fellow subjects ’ abroad. The 
conflict between domestic liberty and 
repressive imperial authority appears 
never to have reared its ugly head for 
Dickens — or if it did, we only find 
an occasional trace of it Not for 


him were the pangs of something like 
remorse, or i questioning of the values 
of Empire, which we find some deca¬ 
des lates in Orwell or E M Forster; 
d sympathy, albeit even then somewhat 
impotent, with a coloured race, dif¬ 
ferent from one's own. 

It might perhaps be something of 
a relief to urn to Dickens’s fiction 
and see what he makes of the colour¬ 
ed colonies in what is, aftci all, still 
the most vital and enduring pan of 
his legacy. There is disappointingly lit¬ 
tle, pcihaps because lie instinctively 
avoided absoibing into his fiction a 
world fundamentally alien lo him. The 
coloured ei lonies Hit in and out of 
his novels as places lo w! ich people 
arc chaiitably sent to better themsel- 
selves, as we have seen Woodcourt, 
Esthei Summerson's suitor in llleak 
House goes away as ship’s doctor to 
the East but we hear m ne of his 
evpenences. Similarly Wa'ter Gay, is 
sent off to the West Indies piesumably 
to furthei the meicantile interests of 
Domhey ard Son. The bur/ of the 
whole new commercial world attendant 
on the colonies can be heaid too, in 
snatches the [erusalcni Coffee House 
fiequented by Indian ard Australian 
merchants, and India House headquar¬ 
ters of John Company are mentioned 
in passing. In an age of large commer¬ 
cial crashes and hoaxes the coloured 
colonies also had their share: the 
\ngIo-Bcngalee Disinterested Iale and 
Loan Assurance ComDanv in Mai tin 
(.lm::lewit plays a key role to the 
development of that novel Captain 
Hclves's i.aveller's tale in 'The Steam 
Excursion' {Sketches bn Bo:), in which 
we aie nevler sure vhether he talks of 
the Fasl Indies ir of India, is «o 
ridiculous as only to i< veal what <.n 
o'd fraud he is. At a somewhat moie 
serious level the native servant of 
Major Bagstock in \»nben and Son 
shows how thoroughly despicanle is 
old Jo< v B But as 1 said eailici. these 
single ilcctmg instances aie less ■•atis- 
fving indications of Dickens s powers 
o' transfoiming non fiction-material 
and integrating it -nto his arl, than 
his icpres.'iitation of institutions with¬ 
in Britain Pei haps he needed a more 
direct contact with the models of 
characters and situation-, which he 
could work effectively into his fiction 

He attempted to (tame the braveiy 
o! the English family, especially its 
'household poos' --- the women and 
children, during the- crisis of the Mu¬ 
tiny - in The Perils ol Certain Eng¬ 
lish Prisoner's, which he wiote with 
Wilkie Collins in the Christmas num- 
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ber of Household Words in 1857. 
Cunously he shied away from using 
India us a sitting - peihaps because 
nil the coverage in the national press 
failed to give it the kind of tangihle 
autlientu'ih which he could handle 
best. He lasearched caroiully into an 
alternative setting a.s hi- letter to 
Henrv Men lev in October of that year 
reveals. !s 

whethei. at any time within a 
hundred years or so. we were in 
such mutable relations with South 
Amenta as would have lendeied it 
tcasonably possible foi us to have 
made, either a public treaty, or a 
private bat gain, with a South Arne- 
rican Covn nmenl, empowering a 
little English Colony, established on 
the spot foi the puroo.e, to work a 
Silver Mine (on purchase of the 
rightsl ami whether in Ihe suppositi¬ 
ous case, it is re isonably possible 
that our 1 nglish Government at 
home would have sent out a small 
force of a few mariners or so, for 
that little colony's protection, or 
(which is the s-ime thing) would 
have drafted them oil from the 
nearest Fngltsh military station. 

Ot (,iu von suggest hom yom 
remembrance any more ptobable set 
of ciicum-tance- m whuh .. few 
English people - gentb men, ladies 
and chi'dren and a lew 1 nglish 
soldiers, would find themselves alone 
in a stiangc wild place and liable to 
hostile attack 1 1 wish to avoid India 
itself; but 1 want to shad iw out in 
what I do the luavey of our ladies 
in India. 

The result is a curiously bloodless 
tale in a stereotyped situation with 
stereotyp'd characters, charming brave 
young lailv tough and nigged but 
utte r lv honest and br.ive soldi* r here, 
the boting and ineffecrnl bun'auciar, 
the dumb child jnd a sad death or 
two but a happy ending with a 
mam ige In the heady hysteria which 
the events of the Mutiny had created 
it was a tale lhat went down brilli¬ 
ant! > because it had an audience ready 
to receive ..nything from Dickens. For 
posterity, it Jacks the vitality one 
would e\p' ct in a situation of suspense, 
patnolisni and mmance, from the joint 
work of Dickens and Wilkie Collins. 

The inleie-t m opium, however, gave 
to Ilium DiooJ, Ins last unfinished 
novel, a tremendous and unsuspected 
depth Jasper's woild is exquisitely 
drawn with half-shadow,, castein and 
western mingling in evil and exotic 
dreams. Opium contributes subtly to 
the mood ,md atmosphere of the novel 
and the jwrsn lality of fa-per, no ordin¬ 
ary villain of melodrama. While it 
scatters the mind of the man who in¬ 
hales it, it unifies .his unfinished novel 
in a manner which is electtifying to 
the leader. The description of the 
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l&ze dominates and modifies all that 
is to come and is in turn modified by 
the events an imaginative blend of 
east and west that Jehes close analysis. 
There had cf course already existed a 
romantic tradition m which the ejects 
of opium were explored, but in Edwin 
Drood it is fresh and somehow outside 
that tradition 

To sum up then; in calling this 
paper ‘telescopic philanthiopy' I have 
attempted to indicate how Dickens 
himself used the phrase, and invested 
it further, I hope, with the seuve of the 
conflict which did not pn-e itself lo 
him It might indeed be argued that 
all good middle class Englishmen of 
his period thought and acted like him 
and that it is therefoie a comparatively 
worthless excicise 'o put together this 
scissors- mil-paste patchwoik of Ins at¬ 
titudes to Empire 1 have iound it 
worth my while to do so, however, 
precisely because he is njt onlv repre¬ 
sentative it his Jge but because as 
self-avowed educator, as well as the 
most influential and read novelist of 
his age, he must in a serse be held 
responsible toi the persistence and 
extension of some of these attitudes 
today. The level of our engagement 
with Dickens in this countiy. where 
we read him at every stage of a career 
in English Llerafure, ic<|uires, I think, 
this added perspective, without neces¬ 
sarily detracting from the ennching 
and entertaining insight lie uves us 
into his own period within his own 
country. 
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Unequal Antagonists 

Peasants and Capitalists in Pastern UP in 1930s 

Shahid Amin 

This paper is a part of a larger study of the political economy of the Gorakhpur region in eastern 
Uttar Pradesh. Its chief concern is with the following problem: How is the relationship between peasants 
and capitalists structured by the given character of small peasant production as a system, and more 
specifically as a process? In the present paper this perspective is brought to bear on the notion of ' com¬ 
plementarity of interest’ which, according to the captains of the industry, existed between the 'growers' 
and the ’millers’ of sugarcane. 

In the first section the case as argued by the capitalists is set. out, and the notion of the ‘cane 
grower’ is contested and replaced by that of a dependent peasantry. In the second section a set of basic 
contradictions belween the dictates of small peasant production and the exigencies of capitalist enter¬ 


prise arc brought out. Finally, a r, 
presetted in the context of the n 

SUGARCANE cultivation was an im¬ 
portant feature of the legiona) economy 
oi Gorakhpur long bcfoio the mills 
came to dominate it m the 1930s At the 
turn of the nineteenth century Gorakh- 
pui division, accounting for 15 56 per 
cent ol the piovince’s cane acreage and 
18 2 pei cent of it.x law sugar outturn 
and 29 pei eent oi its sugai produc¬ 
tion, figured piomincntly on the sugar 
map of lil J Unlike m western UP, 
gui production in Coraklipur was not 
the pi e.sprvc oi independent peasant 
umnnodilv pioduction. The ugranan 
slmclme of Gorakhpur was characteris¬ 
ed h> a complex weh of institutionalis¬ 
ed lelationslups that effectively bound a 
niulli-oiop raising peasantry, and espe- 
n.dk the 1msci laseis of it, to the rule 
of property and money in the coun- 
Insidc The rccuirent needs of the 
la'.isantry woie not the le.sult ol fuitm- 
lous r .cimistances, they followed each 
other in a legular cyclical paltcm, as 
umsistcul m their ihythm as the agri¬ 
cultural opeiations duo in particular 
luiksliatrtv. (luoai asterisms). Both the 
ler (institution of small peasant econo¬ 
mies and the extraction of surplus were 
lelatid to and denvcd then niatenal 
sustenance from this decal age between 
the ‘liabilities and assets’ of the avetage 
peasant household during the harvest 
cycle. Hypothecation of the peasants’ 
produce in general and gur in parhculai 
was an essential feature which charac 
tensed the production process and ex¬ 
change relationships between the smaller 
peasants and an integrated set of surplus 
appiopriators — landloids, moneylenders, 
manufacturers, the state and even the 
richer sections of the peasantry itself. 

If is not being suggested that sugar¬ 
cane was an unremunerative crop. Far 
from it, gur dearly grassed the largest 


tailed analysis of the shortchanging 
Us’ domination of cane production. 

mciiinc’ per acie for the peasant pro¬ 
ducers. Looked at another way, the 
notional value of gur pioduce in the 
late nineteenth century was either equal 
to or even a little bighei than the at¬ 
tested rental of the important cane 
glowing tahsilx of Goiakhpur. Clearly, 
if all the supposed profits from cane 
cultivation weie coming to the smaller 
peasants theic would riot have been 
anv need to take advances from gur 
Naders and monevlcndeis (often the 
nchei peasants) for the xuvinenl of rent, 
etc, on rather unfavourable terms Yet 
this seems to have been the norm m 
Goiakhpur. It was this importance of 
sugarcane as a rash raising and debt 
servicing crop, rather than its value as 
a siiiplus accumulator that imbued it 
with a special idle in the small pea¬ 
sant economy of the legion. Fixed 
lentdl instalments (qats) had to he 
paid, usually before ciops became mar¬ 
ketable commodities, foodgrams had to 
be piocured during lean months when 
stocks wore depleted and cash latsed 
and silent even when money was not 
at hand The lull significance of sugar¬ 
cane in the peasant economy of Corakh- 
pui emerges only in the context of 
the short term dvnamie and the long 
term sluggishness of the majority of 
the smaller peasant households 1 

It was within the context of such a 
stiurtnre of agnciiltural production that 
a marked growth of sugai mills and an 
enlaigement of the market for sugai- 
cane took place m the 1920s and 1930s 
The cheapness of raw niateiial and 
lalmur had made Gorakhpur a profit¬ 
able field of investment by the sugar 
capitalists in the Fast two decades ol 
the twentieth century-, at a time when 
the growth of the industry in India as 
a whole was rather sluggish. The 


of the kisans by the factories is 

grant of tauff protection to the indus- 
tiy in 1932 g..ve a tremendous boost 
to mechanised sugar pioduction ,in 
India The number of canc crushing 
sugar nulls shot up from 29 in 1931 
to 137 m J930-37, then production 
■ egisteicd a ten-iold increase (from 
120,000 tons m 11,29,000 tons). Net 
imports ol foreign sugar as a propor- 
1 1 -in of Indian-made sugar declared 
1 1 urn a phenomenal 2.30 per cent in 
1930-31 to an insignificant 1.75 per 
cent in 1910-37. The acieage under 
cane climbed up dramatically till 1930- 
37, tapered off during 1937-39, only to 
pick up once again m 1939-40. 

This tiansfonnation was reflected in 
UI‘ in a much mory accentuated form, 
and particularly .so in Goiakhpur dist¬ 
rict, A total ol 19 sugar mills went 
nuclei construction in the piovmce dur¬ 
ing the yciu in which protection was 
gi anted. Oul oi these nine were in 
Goiakhpur division; three in Basti and 
six in Goiakhpur district itself. By 
1930 their number in Gorakhpur had 
jumped up to 23 — the highest in any 
divtiict in India. Cane aerpago in the 
distnet doubled between 1930 and 
1436 (from 1,38,000 acies to 2,76,000 
ucics). The uicicased demand lor cane 
acted ax a guieral stimulant to agri- 
uiltine, extending the acreage under 
all ciops in M.iharajganj and Padrauna 
lahsils where there was still land left 
to bring under the plough. For the 
lost thcic seems to have been some 
substitution of cane for food crops. 
Sngaieane which occupied 5.44 per 
cent of the district’s food crop aiea in 
] 930-31, had icached a rather high 
11 31 per cent mark in 1936-37. 

The gioundwoik was laid for hege¬ 
monic domination of the regional eco¬ 
nomy by capitalist enterprise. Hie 
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greater integration of cane cultivation 
with sugar nulls in Gorakhpur is evi¬ 
dent from the data on the ‘industrial 
utilisation of cane’ for the 1930s. They 
icveal that sugar lactones in tians- 
Ghaghra eastern UP accounted ior jusi 
over half the total cane pioduetum, 
this iiguie did not rise above 16 pei 
cent ioi the othei majoi cane tracts 
of UP This proportion was in fact 
much higher ioi Gorakhpur, because the 
available figures aie aggregates for 
Basil, Gouda and Bnluaich districts as 
well which had a much smallei null 
sector. 

This marked association ot cane 
culture with the factories was also 
accompanied by the decline of gur 
production, the underutilisation 01 in¬ 
deed the neglect of existing kolhus 
and the demise of the indigenous sugai 
refining trade and ‘industry’. Sugar 
capitalists in the early 1930s exeieised 
a firm control over the increased cane 
pioduction !jy advancing loans and 
impiovcd ’seeds’, with an accompanying 
hypothecation of the crop. By the nnd- 
1930s, with the mills providing the mam 
market, erstwnile gur tiaders, substan¬ 
tial peasant-cartmen and village money¬ 
lenders switched over to advancing 
money on the peasants’ sugarcane. 
Direct oftoits were also made to disrupt 
the traditional gur marketing netwoik. 
There is some evidence that prominent 
sugar houses like Begg Sutherland and 
Company tried to prevent the dissemi¬ 
nation oi improved iron kolhus by lilt¬ 
ing them oft from the market towns 
and then shutting them up in their 
godowns. Kalhu — ‘the father of gui’ 
— was diseaided and the none too 
paternal mai-lxup — the sugar capi¬ 
talists — now provided the only sub¬ 
stantial market for the peasants’ sugar¬ 
cane. 

The sugar capitalists instead oi esta¬ 
blishing a separate line ol communica¬ 
tion with the cane growing peasants 
relied ou the existing structures ot 
property, power and domination m the 
villages ior the piocurement of their 
material In Goiakhpur, with one or 
two exeeeptions, there was baldly any 
cultivation of canc on facloiy z erat 
lands, as was the case with some oi 
the indigo planations turned sugai con¬ 
cerns in noi th Bibar. Nor were the 
mills provided with large tracts of land 
by the provincial government, as hap¬ 
pened m the cunal zones of western 
India. Most ol the raw material for the 
nulls in Gorakhpur was produced on 
small peasants farms. That there wa> 
competition among the various factories 
was natural enough; sugar mills m 


Gorakhpur were situated in close proxi¬ 
mity to each other, and often competed 
foi the same cane from outlying villages 
in the mufassil What is mote interest¬ 
ing is that it was this same competition 
that seems to have forged the alliance 
between capitalists and iandloid-money- 
Icndei-contiactois to the detriment of 
the snullei peasants The sugar facto¬ 
ries under the aegis oi ISMA (Indian 
Sugar Mills Association) tried to enter 
into zonal and boundaiy arrangements 
with each othei with a view to elimi¬ 
nating competition, but this was not 
always successful. A more general 
expedient to prevent competion and 
secure supplies seems to have been to 
bid ior cane contraclois ialhcr than tor 
the peasants’ cane. These contiactors 
vveie lor the most part big landlords 
and money lenders, the liehci peasants 
lunetionrd m tins new commodity cir¬ 
cuit as transporteis, buying upstanding 
cane in the villages and disposing it 
ol at the mill gates at a pioGt. 

As lai as the smallei peasants were 
concerned, the tiaditinna] domination of 
lamllonls and moneylenders iound a 
new type of instrument in the sat fas 
(coupons) and purzis (receipts) tlnough 
which the sugar mills now procured 
then supplies: instruments which had a 
p.seudo-contiactuality about them. In 
the strict sense oi the term they were 
nistnmicnts r.F a contractual agreement 
between the sugar capitalists and the 
peasants, for the supply of a definite 
quantity of cane on particular dates. 
However, the ease with which these 
suitas could lie transferred by tlie cou¬ 
rt actois m their own names, and the 
actual amount that the peasant received 
lor ins purzi ir: return, made a mockery 
of tins eon ti act between the ‘miller’ and 
the ‘giovver’. The satta/puizi as an in¬ 
strument of contract was yet another 
link in the chain that bound the pea¬ 
santry to lundloids and inonev lenders • 
the Inmier used it for the c.vtiaction of 
lent and the latter for the realisation of 
interest chaiges. 9 The domination of the 
small peasants by the mills was then 
contingent on the fonner’s pnor subordi¬ 
nation to landlords, moneylenders and 
the liehci peasants. 

I 

(a) T'f.VSAN’I S AMD CAFriAUSTS 

A 1 question aiises in this context. Was 
the alliance brlween the mills and the 
dominant sections of the agiarian society 
then a temporary expedient which ham¬ 
pered the capitalists in their attempts 
to have direct and more beneficial deal¬ 


ings with the cane growing peasantry? 
Representatives of the industry in their 
official pronouncements certainly gave 
this impression from time to time. 
Throughout ■'he 1930s the sugar capit¬ 
alists aigued that there was a basic 
'community of interest’ between them 
and the canc growers; that landlords and 
inonev lenders (acting as contractors) 
were ‘parasitic evds’ who pocketed "no 
small a proportion of the legitimate 
profits ot both glowers and miller” 3 
and that a minimum of interference 
hum the government and the co-opera¬ 
tive societies would bring the greatest 
benefit both tu the ’giowci’ and the 
‘iinllei’. 4 D I' Khuitan leading the 
ISMA delegation to the Tariff Board in 
1937 complained, "We do not want 
middlemen, but owing to the foice of 
eueunistauees middlemen must be 
employed". 5 

To be sure, the capitalists sometimes 
cntic isi d the entire agrauan structure, 
which bad to be leluibisbed in accor¬ 
dance with then requirements if Indian 
sugai was to be competitive on the 
vvoild maikel. The mos-l forectul ad¬ 
vocate ol tins line of reasoning was 
B J Padshah ol Tata Sons and Company 
who went against the majority opinion 
ol the 1920 Sugai Committee, in ad¬ 
vocating active government interven¬ 
tion lm the puipose of acquiring land 
to be c nltivatcd by the factories, and 
a much bigger outlay lor irrigation and 
chauiuge to extend tlie geographical 
spread oi the sugai cane belt.* Nearer 
home, some (if the bigger sugar mag¬ 
nates of Gouikfipui were calling for 
state aul to help them inoddy the 
existing piopeily .structure and relations 
ol pioduclioti m the villages and biing 
about an integialioii of cane produc¬ 
tion with the niaiiiilucture of sugar. 
The management oi the Itamkola Sugar 
Mills, Goiakhpur, belonging to the 
powerful Klhaitan business house, de¬ 
manded that the government should 
emnpulsoiily acquire about 1,000 acres 
of canc-gi owing land in the vicinity of 
the nulls, and hand it over to the fac- 
tones concerned. This would have 
effectively replaced the landlords by 
the capitalists. 

The culttiatuig tenants should not be 
diifiosscsscd on their undertaking to 
cultivate cane of suitable varieties at 
suitable times. Under this scheme the 
tenants would remain in possession as 
heretofore, it would only be the land¬ 
lords whose propiietary rights will be 
acquired by the mills. The tenants 
would, we feel sure, receive a kinder 
and fairer treatment from the mill- 
owning companies than they hove 
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ever received from the landlords' 

(emphasis added). 

Here was an attempt by one of the 
more important business houses to con¬ 
vince the government that the sugar 
capitalists had a greater complementarity 
of interest with the cane growing 
peasantry than the traditional landlords, 
and hence would treat them far better. 
If the Ramknla capitalists were trying 
to replace landlordism and integrate 
small peasant cultivation of cane with 
the specific needs of the mills, Sardar 
Vwek Singh, big landlord and partner 
in the Saiaya sugar mill advocated a 
system of capitalist fanning which would 
have eliminated the peasantry altogether. 
The main difficulty [Vivek Singh told 
the Tanff Board in 1937] of cane 
giowers is lack of capital, lack of 
imi'uliou facilities, lark of manure 
and fiagmentation of holdings. The 
cuK solution i.s Collective Fanning 
Each collective farm to be of a 
thousand acies 01 more Cultiva- 
lois to lie given Bomb Each Bond 
being of a diileient value acroid- 
ing to the esten; of the holding 
in proportion to the Farm. A commit¬ 
tee of cultivators to run the- farm 
under the (Inertion of the zemindar 
oi mi official of the Agiiciiltmal ITr- 
pailmrnt. Pieferahlv linden the dnee- 
tion of bod, The rnltiratnis tn he 
enr twinged to tuiik <>n the fat ms hut 
inula a sti'.tem of wages Farm pinfits 
to e ( i to the ciltiv itois in the fmni 
of dividends to be dorlaied at the 
end of each seat" (emphasis added] 
Both these efforts of the tsvo impor¬ 
tant sugar capitalists of Goiakhpur — 
tcplacing the landlords by the faetoncs 
and transforming the peasantry into 
sliaie wage labour — relied oil state 
•'id The sug.ii policy formulating bodies 
and the UP government however were 
not imlined to intoifeic with the insti¬ 
tutional framrwmk of cane cultivation, 
and their foie none of these schemes 

could be pul into opeintion Government 
policy in the second and the third de- 
cadevs of the twentieth cenfuiv was basi¬ 
cally against making huge blocks of 
land available to the sugar capitalists. 
The only rvception, as we have noted 
eailier, was -r western India.’ In 1920 
the Sugar Committee had ruled out 
acquiring land for the capitalists on the 
following gimmcls. "The argument that 
it is in the real interest of the cultivatoi 
that he should be compelled to grow a 
crop which is so profitable as cane and 
to cultivate it m a way which secures 
the highest ri turn and that such com¬ 
pulsion is also desirable in the best 
interest of the community,, is one... 
which can be cairied to very dangeious 
lengths . The logical conclusion... is 
that the agricultuial production of India 


would he immeasurably increased to the 
benefit of the country and the world at 
large, if all land were handed over to 
be exploited by capitalist enterprise. The 
truth of this proposition is as nndeni- 
uble as the impossibility of putting it 
into practical application ” 1< ’ The Tariff 
Board which recommended protection to 
the industiv not only ignored the ques¬ 
tion of land acquisition by the mills, but 
made its ease specifically with reference 
to the importance of sugarcane to a 
peasantry caught up in the downwaid 
spiral of the depiession. 11 Similaily, the 
government of UP no doubt recognised 
the advantage to the industry of the 
"inaniif.icluier cultivatfing] or indirec¬ 
tly contio][ling] the cultivation of a 
sufficiently knee area of land suitable 
for cane growing in the proximity of 
his factory" But it rejected state help in 
this direction, as “it would involve oust¬ 
ing the tenants whose sole means of 
livelihood Is the land”. 1 ’ 

As the sugar capitalists could not 
persuade the government to acquire 
land for them and then give them a 
dneet control over cane cultivation, their 
next plea was that all would be well 
foi the fjetones and the peasants if 
mils the former weie assigned sepaiate 
‘spheres of influence', 01 Zones, which 
dies could develop to the benefit of all 
concerned 1 ' 1 Thus Noel Deerr, associated 
with the Begg Sutheiland group, ie- 
maiked immediately aftei the grant of 
pioteetion to the Indian sugar industry- 

With the adoption of the zone system, 
that is to say with an aiea given over 
to the miller to develop m sympathy 
with the .mail holdei. there should 
follow nt oui r an (mm hit inn of agn¬ 
ail hoc mill manufacture for the 
foiumon benefit of both die interests 
It will be the object of the miller to 
reduu the price of the law material 
and this ran lust lie done hv in¬ 
ti easing the pi eduction pei aeie, and 
with an • liulenient in the Meld the 
net in< oine ot the small holder will 
neiease even with a decease in the 
Kite paid per unit of raw matenal 14 
t, mpliasis added) 

Tins vs as no empty rhetoric of the 
sugai capitalists. An official memo¬ 
randum which begun with a criticism 
oi the factories foi appiopriatmg all the 
benefits ol protection at the expense 
ol the peasant! y 11 , ended by supporting 
the idea ol zones with the capitalists 
cast in the mle ot benevolent landlords: 
lu fact the whole idea of the zone is 
to lemove competition [between jival 
factories] and ill-feeling [between 
fucloucs and the peasants] and let 
the factory regaid the zone as its 
own and develop it in the joint 
interests of both, if either party does 
anything unfair, there will be trou¬ 


ble for both. The very existence of 
zones would tend to foster good 
mutual relations. The factory with 
its 'ones u ould he like a resident 
landlord who is the guardian of the 
uHagers, without a zone it is like 
an absentee landlord who has no 
interest m the locality save to get 
his lent 1 * (emphasis added) 

In a similar vein, Gobind Ballabh 
Pant, the Congress Chief Minister of 
UP remarked in the aftermath of the 
sugai crisis of 1937 that “the interests 
of growers and manufacturers were 
identical” 17 Presumably what Pant had 
in mind was that m the UP of the 1930s 
and more particulaily in Gorakhpur, 
sugai cane cultivation had become de¬ 
pendent on mills, and any recession in 
the industry or a natural calamity for 
that matter would be equally detri¬ 
mental to both the patties. But to 
expand this kind of descriptive truism 
into a geneial theory of a perfect reci¬ 
procity, and to impute an Inbuilt 
harmony to the capitalist-peasant rela¬ 
tionship were wild distortions of reality; 
vet both high ranking Congressmen 
and sugar capitalists presiding over 
government appointed committees in¬ 
dulged in with ihetoric In 1939 a 
high powered committee of sugar ca¬ 
pitalists maintained that with the en- 
foueinent of minimum prices of cane 
there was no longer anv conflict of 
intei cut left between the factories and 
the peasantry 18 

(b) ‘Mll.lPll’, ‘CnOWEBS’ A NO Dni'ENDENT 
Peasants 

Despite these pious pronouncements 
there was a straightforward clash over 
the pricing' of the raw material. The 
puce of cane was longhly about half the 
total cost of sugai depending on the 
milling efficiency of individual facto- 
iu's, 1 '* This meant that the mills al¬ 
ways tried to get away W'lth as low a 
puce for sugarcane ox possible In fact 
the veiv use of the terms ‘miller’ and 
giowcr’ by the null owners tended to 
mask this conflict hv conjuring a pic¬ 
ture of haimomous complementarity 
The suppliei of cane was not just a 
‘cane giowei’ in the sense that he pro¬ 
duced only sugarcane, he was a pea¬ 
sant cultivating a variety of crops, and 
his involvement with the mills was not 
independent of his relations with land- 
loids, moneylenders, rich peasants and 
the loci of power and authority in the 
countryside. Thus’ even it the nulls 
had wanted to have direct and over-the- 
board dealings with the ‘growers', the 
latter could not have reciprocated on 
an equal footing, if only because the 
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cane brought to the mills contained in 
a congealed fomi the relations of eco¬ 
nomic domination and political autho¬ 
rity which determined the conditions 
of peasant production 

Thus the supposed rceipiocity of 
interest between the ‘grower’ and the 
miller did not exist because these two 
categories did not exist in any pmc 
form in Gorakhpur. Even if these two 
had existed as pure economic categories, 
their mteiests could not have been 
identical In any hai gaining over the 
price of cane, flic growers’ loss was the 
millers’ gam The object of the sugar 
capitalists, as Noel Deeir himself ad¬ 
mitted, was to reduce the cost of the 
raw material. This could lie achieved 
in a mutually beneficial way if only 
there were phenomenal mciease in 
yield per acre, so that the. total net 
receipts of the peasantry even at reduc¬ 
ed prices exceeded the letums from 
smaller yields at a higher price. Im¬ 
proved varieties of cane did raise the 
yield somewhat, 80 hut the net amount 
received by the smaller peasants fur 
their cane was still heavily determined 
by high rates of interest on cash and 
consumption loans taken during the 
harvest cycle. 

Only if the ’glowers’ weie organised 
into a Planters’ or Cane Fanners’ lobby, 
like the cane groweis of Queensland 
or the beet farmers of England, could 
they have pitted their might against 
the Indian Sugai Mills Association, or 
its Gorakhpur branch, a mutuality oi in¬ 
terest arising out of organised bargain¬ 
ing might have come into being. Such a 
hypothetical situation did not prevail 
in Gorakhpur m the 1930s, it has not 
come about even today The null- 
owners’ decisions weie dictated by the 
exigencies of an all-India sugar market 
and influenced by the fiscal policy of 
the government 81 , cane cultivation by 
the peasantry was adopted not simply 
in response to the demands of the mill 
sector, but took place within the con¬ 
text of the qktwar rent payments as 
well as interest charges and hypotheca¬ 
tion of produce m lieu of working 
capital and consumption loons advanc¬ 
ed during the lean months of the fault 
year. The rationale for peasant eulti- 
tivation of sugarcane, it could lie 
argued, lay in the agrjculhnal sector 
proper; the mills had not introduced 
the crop into the agraiian economy, as 
they did for Instance in the New 
World, but had in fact captured and 
enlarged an existing market m sugar¬ 
cane produce. The supposed mutuality 
between the ‘miller’ and the ‘grower’ 


did not exist because the mills and the 
peasantry did not face each other out¬ 
side the context of the given agrarian 
stniclme; 111 fact if at all, agrarian re¬ 
lations had a primacy in structuring the 
relationship lx tween the peasants and 
the capitalists a> they developed through 
the 1930s 88 

In this sense the involvement of the 
Gorakhpuri peasantry m cane sugar 
manufacture marked it out from the 
other major areas of cane production 
in the world In the West Indies for 
instance the sugar industry was limit 
on the basis of imported slaves lacking 
peasant ti editions, who after the aboli¬ 
tion of slnveiy were pieventod by the 
sugai mteiests from developing an in¬ 
dependent peasant sector along with 
the plantations. 53 In Cuba the Havana 
sugar oligarchy aftei 1762 continued 
to lely on imported slaves, but also 
invaded the countryside creating huge 
htinPndos, ousting the big tobacco far¬ 
mers and the niulti-eiop laising pea¬ 
santry alike Sugar remained “as the 
foundation of the semi-pljnatation eco¬ 
nomy established in the island for 
ueaily two centimes" 54 In Puerto Rico 
the industry fmcibly marshalled an 
embryonic peasantry on to enclave 
plantations and degraded it into a 
“fully prolefai utilised, essentially land¬ 
less lahoui force” 83 A close paiaUc] is 
to be found in the southern Ouuca 
xalley m Colombia 81 ' SimilaiJv, if the 
stoiy fioni a village in the Veiaguas 
province in Panama can be generalis¬ 
ed, the mills within a decade of their 
arnval had given a death-blow to a 
subsist! nee economy, converting the 
rampc.vmo? ,n! i rentiers and ltnal pro¬ 
letarians 87 In Java, the "cane worker 
lcinamed a peasant at the same time 
that he became a coolie, persisted as a 
community -oriented household fanner 
at the same time that lie became an 
industiial wage l.ilxmr He had one 
foot in the rice ten ace and the other 
in the null” 18 

None oi th >se vanalions on the plan¬ 
tation the me, which precluded the 
development ol an independent cane 
growing peasantry (i e, independent of 
the dirret control of the sugar mills) 
and winch ioiced a pecuhai commu¬ 
nity tit interest between the miller and 
the gioyver. was in operation in Coiakh- 
pm Heie ix jsant production though 
independent oi the factories was rooted 
within an entrenched structure of de¬ 
pendence For this reason the sale of 
siigaicane was not a simple, transaction 
confined to the mills and the peasants. 
As with the previous sale of gur, it was 


the occasion fo r a more general extrac¬ 
tion of surplus, viz, the realisations of 
rent and interest by the propertied and 
the monied classes in the countryside. 

Given the control of the dominant 
sections of the agrarian population over 
the disposal of tlie peasants’ sugarcane, 
there was no question of a mutuality 
of interest beween the mills and the 
peasants to stait with. The sugar 
capitalists yvho were interested in a 
cheap and regular 1 supply of cane, re¬ 
lied on the existing credit and market¬ 
ing networks to secure a continuous 
flow of then raw material. Further, 
given the fact that their dealings with 
the peasantry were mediated through 
the existing stiuctures of economic con¬ 
trol and power m the countryside, the 
mills also dominated the peasantiy in 
a high-handed fashion, viz, by resorting 
to underweighment and other nun-eco¬ 
nomic ways of effecting a icduetion in 
the price ol time, rather curious exam¬ 
ples of ‘mutuality of in Iciest’ 

II 

Basic Contradictions 

Cheating the growers apart, there 
weie certain basic conliadictions bet- 
yveen the needs of the mills and the 
mb ie.\ts of *he peasants. Fust of all, 
thoie was the clash betyveen the dic¬ 
tates ol the peasantiv’s lwivest cycle 
and the interest of the factonos to ex¬ 
tend tin* cane crushing season so as to 
minimise overhead costs. The peasants 
wanted to haivcst their cane as eaily 
as possible, get the icadv money anil 
eairy on with other agiicultural opera¬ 
tions. the faetones wanted some eaily 
and some late ripening eaiies. As the 
]Inettm of Agiiculture, Ui’, noted in 
1937 

[The cultivator] desires a cane that is 
huivested between his rahi sowings and 
liarvests and which can be cut at the 
time of maximum tonnage The facto¬ 
ries however, desire both early and 
lute stiamls of cane giving profitable 
recovery ut the two ends of the season, 
and tile highest obtainable sucrose con¬ 
tent from mid-season purchases. 80 
An additional problem lay in the fact 
that in the case of early ripening varieties 
high sucrose content (i e, the percentage 
of sugai pei unit weight of cane) was 
geneially associated with low tonnage, 
and in the case of late ripening varie¬ 
ties tonnage declined with the advent 
ol the hot season and the consequent 
drying of cane 11 Certain improved 
strains of cane yvere very good in view 
of their high sugar recovery but not 
from the point of view of tonnage, the 
chief determinant of the peasants’ in¬ 
come from cane. Thus ‘Coimbatore 
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214’ (Co 214), an improved variety 
developed in the late 1920s, was a 
very fibrous cane with a high sucrose 
content. It was however unpopular with 
the peasants of north Bihar and Gorakh¬ 
pur because it was not a verv good 
‘tonnage cane’. The difficulty with Co 
214, Wynne Sayer of the Sugar Bureau 
pithily pointed out, was that “the raiyat 
will not grow it". as 

In fact an early ripening cane variety 
like Co 214, with high sucrose content 
hut low tonnage, symbolised the clash 
of interests between the factories and 
the small peasant economy In UP as 
a rule the price paid by the nulls was 
based on the weight of cane without 
taking into account its sugar value, 
though a system of deductions and 
premiums for inferior and supeuor canes 
was worked out on paper in the late 
1930s. Co 214 taised on some of the 
factoiy estates m north Bihar gave a 
sugar recovery of 8 2 per cent and 8,5 
per cent in the eailv 1930s, while the 
oidmatv factory dependent on the 
peasants' cane would have the greatest 
difficulty in getting a 7 per cent ir- 
coverv The mills wanted a greatei 
leeovery of sugar, and then farms wrie 
suhsidiurv to then milling plants. The 
small peasant growing cane was not 
interested m the pei rentage of sngai m 
lus cans* ° Foi him the incentive foi 
taking to improved varieties were three, 
(.1) greatei v.eld per acie, (2) calls 
ripening which would help him get 
ud ot the cane eailv and concentrate 
on sowing the next sear's cane and 
gathering the npened labi crops, and 
(3) relative inwiunitv fiom diseases and 
pests 

The factories also wanted an in- 
irea« in yield so as to effect a reduc¬ 
tion m the unit price of cane. 1 But 
alxive all they desired an increase in 
the sucrose content and the dissemina¬ 
tion of early, middling and late ripen¬ 
ing varieties of cane among the pea¬ 
santry These two requirements were 
incidental to the peasants’ calculatioas, 
for they wanted a weighty (now that 
their weak bullocks did not have to 
crush the canp into gur) and early 
ripening cane Here was a clash of 
interests bused on the contradiction 
between the role of sugarcane in pea¬ 
sant agriculture and its industrial use 
by the mills. Given the role of .sugar¬ 
cane in the annual crop cycle of the 
peasantry, there were limits, to the. pea¬ 
sants growing canc vaneties which 
interfered with this rhythm. 

The capitalists wcie not satisfied that 
government propaganda had fully in¬ 


duced the peasantry to grow the kind 
ot cane they preferred at the time they 
wanted it The supply of cane accord¬ 
ing to maturity was a very important 
factor in sugar recovery, but this pro¬ 
blem, ingrained a.s it was m the logic 
of small peasant production, could mil 
be easily overcome by the effoits ol 
official agencies like the Cane Develop¬ 
ment department. This was admitted 
even by those very- officers who ad¬ 
ministered these schemes and tried to 
budge the gap between the lactones 
and the peasantry. The Rcjxirt on the 
Working of the Cane Development 
Scheme foi the yeat 1939-40 had tins 
to say in reply to complaints iircived 
from the fact ones in the Cutaklipui 
region about the lailuie to get lane 
net oi ding to maturity 

The eastern districts au* notoiums Un 
then small holdings and lor the po¬ 
verty ol the sugaicane giowtis A 
large miinlvr of giowcis have onk 
hall an acre ol their own land utidei 
sugarcane cultivation, ami it is dit- 
fntilt foi them to grow time vani¬ 
ties — earlv, middle and late — 
on this small pin e of land The 
only alternative theieloie is that some 
coltivatois should grow* some varie¬ 
ties and otheis other The cultim- 
tor has no c< tmointr motne to keep 
the cane i rop standing on Ins field, 
and he wants to suvphi it a.s soon 
as pomhle" (emphasis added) 

While th< lactones wanted cane sup¬ 
plies to be viaggeied, tbe possums ol 
the small peasant reononis demanded a 
quick and .speeds disposal ol ranr, even 
at the ii.sk of overcrowding at the null 
gates The icasons lor the peasants’ 
anxiety to get rid of their cane as soon 
as possible aie discussed in a note dated 
1938 from the Colb'ctoi of fi.bti 

The mam n uson.s lm the msh to sill 
the cane aie. (1) a perfectly natu¬ 
ral desire to see the cash (2) stand¬ 
ing cane means that it has to be 
watched and looked alter against 
1 isses accidental in mi idental, 13) 
there it a substantial lightening m 
tbe weight o* cane lium thi end ol 
Febiuaiv omsairLs, so that the gro¬ 
wer gets less jiinnes lor his cane 
bv having it standing til! March and 
April, (4) the desire of the grower to 
have his fields free tor ploughing 
alter the cam is rut, (5) the gieater 
costs, as the season proceeds, ol 
clearing thi cane (when* uounallv 
the cleaneis are satisfied with t.ikmg 
the tops ol the cane, after mid-March 
I have found that the cleaner ex¬ 
perts the tops ol the cane together 
w-ith a small cash payment), jml ol 
course, (6) the pressuie of the lent 
demand. M 

The problem was an entnels dif¬ 
ferent one for the sugar capitalists The 
average number of working davs in 
India was around TOO in 1930 and as 


low> as (50 m some eases, the crushing 
season in [ava spanned on an average 
l‘2fi davs lf The, was because the de.H 
taiics of Ninth India — pautida, sarauti, 
nnniL'o, etc — would not mature be- 
loie the midd.i ol I>reiuhei, and even 
at this tune they were not fully ripe. 

( oiiMjiientlv, "die lactones had to crush 
nmijie ianes m the begming of the sea¬ 
son, n\e>-npe canes at the end of the 
season and normal canes dm mg the 
middle ot the season’ ” Tim introduc¬ 
tion ol tails and late ripening Coimba¬ 
tore sanctify irsulted in an economic 
spilading out ol tin ciushmg season. 

Ilmuvei ills very fait brought the 
conflicting interests ol the mills and the 
lie is.mts to tin loiefionl The capita¬ 
lists ronti ml, d that the iccovery of 
sugji ttinn tin* early crop in the hegin- 
mg ol the si ..son was verv low which 
made i lushing operations uneconomic! 
as Kiovriy u ached its peak from mid- 
\iaiiii to mid-Apnl. 1 '' However there 
was a liidilional objection m eastern 
Ul' and north Bihar to cane standing 
ui the lii Ms be'mid the end ol March. 40 
31ns m’i ms to have bien related to the 
•art that v ith the advent oi hot winds 
i a.a lot qua Lis m weight, and that 
the cane left imeiit m the fields inter- 
hied ,.ith the otlur agricultural 
i.jh i tlioiis sc In dull d foi the hast no- 
Ishatm ol the month ol C.luut (roughly 
ih< sci imil loitmght ol March) Thus, 
ail Hiding to i legistei ol agiieullural 
ojuiations ,ii Gorakhpur distnct, iukI- 
Slauh was the time loi sowing of 
tin earn and the harvesting ol rabi 
glam-, 

The tw o aei icultural sayings regard¬ 
ing (.halt* Ila-h 1st in Coiakhpur dist- 
iii t uni' 

la) < hail knlu hstin rhana ho mu jh- 
weri donna, 

S ai ndn mall tonteli diyah, 
mkhmah mail suomi 

(b) Ikh piiiindra ho Ip tu pi chahc 
hua in haul 11 

Both these proverbs indicate that 
the peasants wimhl much rather sow 
siigaiiane ot i! least piepaie the field 
lot it, ami gatln r min grains like gram, 
l.illu i than woriy about harvesting the 
pievioiis veai's earn and carting it to 
the f.u'toius In iaet this same argu¬ 
ment was put forward by the represen¬ 
tatives of tin UP peasants later on in 
the 1940s Tlv pi asants in mid-March, 
it was pointed out to a committee, 
'(mil ihemseli es amidst three activities, 
namely taut sowing, harvesting the 
standing cane anil carrying it to the 
t.ictmv and gathering the ripened rabi 
imps, Thcv a e so intensively occupied 
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in these activities that they are unable 
to do justice to any one [of these ope¬ 
rations] .** However, as the capitalists 
pointed out to the same committee, the 
recovery of sugar reached its peak in 
UP only from mid-March to mid-April, 
the period when the peasants would 
rathei not supply cane to the mills. The 
capitalists foi their pait considered the 
date of starting and closing the crush¬ 
ing season a prerogative which they 
were unwilling to transfer e\eu to re¬ 
gional or all-India bodies of the 
industry itseli 43 

Thus there was a major question at 
issue between the mills and the pea¬ 
sants rcgaiding the timing of cultiva¬ 
tion and the type of cane. The mills 
wanted a high sucrose cane scheduled 
to mature over a number of months 
spread conveniently through the crush¬ 
ing season, the peasants desired an 
early ripming and high tonnage cane. 
This contradiction was very much In 
evidence in the programmes for the 
dissemination of improved varieties. 
Swami Sahajanand, an important pea¬ 
sant leader of Bihar, highlighted this 
conflict in terms that would apply to 
Gorakhpur as' well. Cane varieties with 
high sucrose content were distributed 
even when these were not suitable to 
peasant needs. For example, cane type 
No 453 propagated in South Bihar by 
the Cane Department was a relatively 
hard cane with a lough foliage and 
unsuitable for use as fodder. The mill 
owners, to quote Sahajanand, “are inte¬ 
rested in pmpagating this variety, be¬ 
cause it has a high suciosc content, 
and because of its hardness the peasant 
cannot crush it for guc manufacture".“ 
That the improved cane breeding pro¬ 
gramme of the government was biased 
against the small peasant was admitted 
bv T S Venkatraman himself, formerly 
incharge of the Coimbatore breeding 
centre n Thus even the government 
sponsored ‘caue development’ program¬ 
me gut deflected in practice and cater¬ 
ed more to the needs of the sugar 
capitalists and the bigger landlords than 
to those of a dependent peasantry'. 

« 

IK 

But this was just one aspect of a 
complex reality where the dice was 
loaded in all possible ways against the 
smaller peasants and in favoui of the 
capitalists and the dominant agrarian 
classes. The sugar capitalists, as we 
have already noted, did not help the 
peasantry to function as a free agent in 
the production and marketing of sugar¬ 


cane. In fact they actually tried and 
succeeded in defrauding them in the 
marketing process. The cost of the raw 
material was no doubt a very important 
charge in the total cost of sugar pro¬ 
duction, and the mills were naturally 
interested m reducing it. The cost price 
of sugar could be reduced either by an 
improvement in milling and boiling 
efficiency or hv a reduction in the cost 
of the raw material or by both manners 
of rationalisation operating at once. 
There was some improvement in the 
efficiency of sugar production, 40 but 
the main preoccupation of the mills 
was still with trying to pay as little as 
passible for the cane. A reduction in 
the unit cost of sugarcane might have 
come about with the development of 
cane cultivation along capitalist lines 
under the aegis of either the rural 
capitalists or the factories themselves. 
But no such development took place. 
Unuble to change the agrarian structure 
and agucultural production to their 
advantage, the mills attempted to pro¬ 
cure their raw material at the cheapest 
rates possible, even if this involved a 
certain amount of fraud. This tendency 
became accentuated when in 1934 the 
government fixed the minimum price 
of cane that the mills had to pay to 
the peasants. 

However, the above argument which 
seeks m offer a rationale for the fraudu¬ 
lent practices of the factories does not 
really hold water The sugar mills of 
Gorakhpur and Bihar were cheating the 
jaeasants with impunity at a time when 
their profits were a.s high as 25 to 40 
per cent on capital invested 47 That 
they persisted with their machinations 
despite preventive legislation by the 
provincial government is an indication 
of the tendency of the capitalists to 
dominate the peasantry in extra-econo¬ 
mic ways as well Two further questions 
need to be answered before the actual 
methods employed by the factories to 
cheat the peasants of their legitimate 
dues are discussed. First, as argued hv 
some representatives of the industry, 
were the mills resorting to anything 
other than established practice in their 
dealings with the peasantry? Was the 
peasant not cheated in all marketing 
networks anyway? Entry into a market¬ 
ing network for a commercial crop was 
always difficult and expensive for the 
smaller peasants. The gur market in 
eastern UP was in fact characterised 
by what one source described as ‘syste¬ 
matic loot’. 4 * It is also well known that 
even in the grain mandis of UP the 


peasant selling his own produoe always 
had to pay a higher marketing charge 
than the heopari >• Were the mills then 
doing something exceptional or SOW 
in trying to make the extra anna on 
the side at the expense of the pea¬ 
sants? 00 In fact the question could be 
answered only in the negative. In 
attempting to defraud the peasants in 
the weighment of cane, etc, the mills 
set no novel precedents, nor departed 
from old established practices. For the 
peasantry then the mills represented 
yet another commodity circuit but 
within the same old marketing network 
with all its jiitalls and bottlenecks. 

Secondly, was the peasant who spent 
two to thiee winter nights in December- 
January every year at the factory gate 
waiting for the management to buy his 
cane and was still seriously defrauded 
at the end of the trasaction, not free to 
forgo these harassments if he so wished? 
The fact is that the peasantry tolerated 
the harsh treatment in proportion to 
their dependent e on the mills for the 
disposal ol then cane. Sugar capitalists 
all ovei UP and Bihai tiled to defraud 
the peasants, but their efforts were 
most succcs.dul in Gorakhpur and 
north Bihar where more than anywhere 
else m India c-ne cultivation was firm- 
K linked to the mills It would seem 
that there was a direct correlation bet¬ 
ween the juices that the factories 
offered iot tanc and their treatment of 
the peasantry. It was in areas like 
Goiakhpui and north Bihai where the 
minimum price had become indistingui¬ 
shable from the maximum price (be¬ 
cause oi the decline in alternative 
markets ior sugarcane) that the pea¬ 
santry fared the worst at the hands 
ot the mills and their minions. The 
cane growing peasants of Meerut or 
ltohilkliand who had a strong bargain¬ 
ing counter m the gur and Jshand 
sectoi respectively, would be less likely 
to iall prey u< frauds perpetrated by 
the factoncs than the Gorakhpur pea¬ 
sants for whom the sugar nulls had 
virtually come to be the only buyers 
by the mid-liXSOs. In 1940 Shibban Lai 
Saxena correctly assessed the problem 
as follows: 

... A strong gur industry in. the 
neighbourhood of sugar factories is 
the only safeguaid lctt to the grow- 
eis. The experience of cane growers 
in Ilohilkhond and Meerut divisions 
teaches us that they receive iar bet¬ 
ter treatment and much more consi¬ 
deration than the cane growers in 
Gorakhpur division, where the gur 
mdustry is not so well developed and 
an inferior quality of gur is made**. 
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Thus the maltreatment of the pea¬ 
santry by the mills in Gorakhpur 
derived from the specific relationship 
between the two. Far from being a 
rational effort on the part of the facto¬ 
ries to keep down the price of their 
raw materia], it was a consequence of 
peasant dependence which had now 
acquired a new dimension through the 
growth of the sugar mills. 

Cheating the Peasants 

We can now look a bit more closely 
at the ways in which the kisans were 
cheated by the factories. The following 
is a list of "malpractices in the pur¬ 
chase of cane” taken from a pamphlet 
issued by the UP government: 

“(1) Weighment : 

(a) Deliberate recording of lower 
gross weight 

(b) Delibeiate recording of higher 
tare weight of carts. 

These methods were generally ad¬ 
opted at a large number of pur¬ 
chasing centres and have been 

generally complained of: 

(c) Deliberate stopping of weigh¬ 

ment for some time in the 
day. The consequent conges¬ 
tion in the afternoon and the 
anxiety of the growers to sell 
quickly in order to avoid 
getting home late were taken 
advantage of to record false 
weights Growers sometimes 
know that this was heing done 
hut were afraid that their 

cane would not he taken if 
thev complained. 

(d) Delibeiate poor lighting ar¬ 

rangements for night weighing 
so that weighbridge scales 
were in the dark. This facili¬ 
tated the recording of false 
weights. 

(e) Taking an assumed weight for 
a cart known generally to 
bring cane. This was openly 
done. 

([) Purchase In appiaisement, i e, 
without actual weightnent, par¬ 
ticularly at places where a 
beam scale is used 

(g) Unloading some of the canc on 
a cart before weighing. 

(h) Incorrect fixing of beam-scales 
and manipulation of weights. 

(i) Keeping carts waiting for days. 

(2)1 Unauthorised Deductions amid 

Contributions 

(a) Purchasing agents in some 
places made growers agree to 
, acoept the prfee of say 70 


maunds, for every 100 maunds 
supplied. 

(b) Taking something from each 
grower, e g, sticks of cane or 
a pice as a contribution to 
charity or for some religious 
purposes. 

(c) Making the growers pay bro¬ 
kerage for changing rupees into 
aiiall change. 

(d) Closing purchasing centres and 
making growers send cane by 
rail at their own expense. 

(3) Unauthorised sale of requisition 
slips for cane: There have been 
numerous instances of this and 
complaints are frequent. Two kinds 
of slips are issued, one with the 
growei’s name entered and the 
second without. In the case of the 
slips on which the grower’s name 
is entered, growers are left wait¬ 
ing for a long time before heing 
given a slip, particularly in places 
where the supply of cane exceeds 
the demand, with the result that 
they are prepared to pay for slips 
in order to get their cane taken 
early In the case of slips on 
which the growers’ name is not 
entered they are made to pay for 
such slips.” 5 ’ 

Some of these fiauds, especially 
those listed under section (2) were per¬ 
petrated by the purchasing agents or 
contractors of cane, who were the do¬ 
minant landlords and prominent money¬ 
lenders of the ilaqas from which they 
arranged supplies. 55 However, con¬ 
temporary sources were agreed that it 
was the short weights which accounted 
for most of the loss suffered by the 
peasants; nnd as weighment was the 
exclusive responsibility of the factories 
which they were not willing to delegate 
to anv other agency, it should be evi¬ 
dent that under-weighment of cane was 
done either i.t their behest or with the 
connivance of the managers concerned. 
The following is an exhaustive list of 
the ingenious methods employed by the 
factories in neighbouring Bihar where 
conditions closely resembled those in 
Gorakhpur: 

"(1) Weighbridge is fixed within a 
room, with small barred windows, 
and the figures on the arms of 
the scale are not visible from 
outside. 

(2) No marks of figures are made 
on the outer side of the arm of 
the scale fox the benefit of the 
carters. 

(3) Fot cutting weight grease is 
applied to the arm or a garland 


is placed (as if casually) on the 
aim. 

(4) In the hollow of the screw at 

the butt end of the arm a pen 
knife is it serted to cut the weight. 
The particular position is not 

generally visible to the carters 
and when an inspection officer 
goes inside the room ihe knife 
is immediately removed. 

(5) To cut weight, some small bits 

of paper, lead or some such 
article is inserted within the 

cavity of the jockey weight sus¬ 
pended to the arm of the scale. 

(6) A few weighment clerks cut the 
weight of some carts hut add 
the weight thus cut to other 
carts ’n collusion with owners of 
.such carls. 

(7) When machines cannot lie tam¬ 
pered with the clerk usually an 
nounces lcs s weight Those jvho 
are clever do not record the 
weight in writing until a cart is 
unloaded to avoid being caught 
in a surprise visit 

(8) There are also favourite carters 
who earn something by allow¬ 
ing the weight of their employer’s 
cert to be cut. 

f9) There is also a system called 
‘chuktlcC by which an owner, 
under the stress of deliberate, 
harassment, is forced to sell his 
canc at a nominal price without 
weighmeni For instance, a 
caitci coming early in the mor¬ 
ning without wrapper [ktimbal] 
or monev, in the hope of dis¬ 
posal of his cane early in the 
dav would not he attended to 
till nightfall when cold and hun¬ 
ger would benumb him, and 
with the prospect of a dreary 
night he would he compelled to 
accept a rupee or two for the 
load in his cart 

(10) ‘Chutkt — the usual tactics is 
to threaten that next day the 
weighbridge would be closed 
down, and therefore all mast 
come, and when consequently 
there would he a rash of four 
or five hundred carts, the con¬ 
tractor would announce that so 
much was not needed . he might 
accept then load at nominal 
price 

(]1) Confidence trick is also played 
by some elever weighment clerks. 
They pose as very honest and 
make the supplier himself weigh 
his enne and also announce his 
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weigh! loudly, but actually 1 cm 
weight is noted in the cane ic- 
■ ceipt which the grower discovers 
at the time of payment, when he 
cannot produce any proof. 

(12) Some factories have their weigh¬ 
bridges close to the cane carriers, 
and coolies have been trained to 
drop some cane into the carrier 
as soon as an officer comes m 
sight to avoid the possiblity ol 
getting carts re-weighed in a 
surprise visit by the inspector 

(13) Some factoues adopt the most 
objectionable piactice of keeping 
the iiia"> gate closed and guaid- 
ed by sentries, using whistles to 
warn all concerned when an 
officer aruves. By the time the 
gate is opened, carts arc unload¬ 
ed and even thing is put in 
order before the mspeetoi covers 
the distance from the gate to 
the weighbridge" 14 

The sugar capitalists naluially denied 
the widespread prevalence of these 
practices and blamed only the ‘black 
sheep’ in the industry for giving them 
all a bad name. The sugar barons also 
characterised the charges agamst them 
as being politically motivated, and 
blamed the lower-ranking functionalics 
on their staff for the alleged malprac¬ 
tices. None of these pleas was however 
entirely valid. The souice of the com¬ 
plaints mentioned above was not what 
the capitalists chose to call ‘mteiested 
parties’ but officials of the government, 
who had no reason to run the mills 
down. Nor were the capitalists entirely 
innocent of the charge, as we shall pic- 
scntly sec. Even the Piesident of the 
1938 Tariff Board, who took a reason¬ 
able view of the ptohlem, admitted that 
well-meaning factories were in a mino¬ 
rity. "In the majority of factories”, he 
felt, "there is either deliberate undei- 
weighment of cane and similar malpiae- 
tices or not sufficient caie |is] taken 
to see that the agents . do not m some 
wav cn other cheat the growci” l '’' In 
Gorakhpur the most damning indictment 
caine fiom Aiodhya Das, a libeial politi¬ 
cian and himself a Director of a null m 
Jaunpur district. Das accused the majo¬ 
rity of the Goiaichpur factoues of under- 
weighing cane and in (act .suggested that 
the government should provide its own 
weighbridges where the peasants could 
get the correct weights to check against 
the factory's vouchers 55 
Complaints agamst the mills in Go¬ 
rakhpur were rife Irom 1932 — the 
year in which the capitalists got aci ess 
to a prelected home market in the 


country'. In 1932 the Commissioner had 
been bombarded with the ‘grievances 
of the sugarcane growers in regard to 
low prices, unfair weighment at factories 
and detention for days involving drying 
of time and much damage', as he put rl 
in a confidential letter to the govern¬ 
ment 57 During his cold season tour he 
had indeed found these complaints to 
be genuine. In 1934 the Collector of 
Gorakhpur complained at length about 
the faulty weighment praetised by the 
majority of the factories in the distuct 
lie reported that most weighbudges 
wcie placed ; n such a fashion that only 
the clerk could read the scales and that 
most undcrwcighment was done at night 
in rooms with insufficient lighting ar- 
ungements The Collector brought the 
InUowing typiral instances to the notice 
ol his supeno’s ici Lucknow 
“(1) A cartman Is frequently paid far 
less than the full weight of his 
cane. The mills require canes to 
be stnppcd fof leaves, etc). If a 
manager considers a cart to he 
insufficiently stripped [sic ? ] he 
imposes an artificial deduction, 
e g 20 seers or even a maund on 
a consignment of 17 maunds. 
Firqurnthi deductions are unfair- 
hi liiuh and a natural discontent 
is caused. 

(2) Occasionally also deductions are 
made In way of bargaining, A 
contractor would induce a cart- 
nian, tiled of waiting for several 
dins, to take 17 maunds as the 
weight of his consignment instead 
of 20 maunds” 5 *. 

Some of these abuses were sought to 
be coi rented by the UP Sugarcane Ru¬ 
les 19.3-1 which vveie further modified 
in 1936 Sugarcane inspectors were 
appointed and wide powers were given 
to them in matters of checking weigh¬ 
ment and weighbridges Such efforts 
were not totally ineffectual, but thev 
still fell short of the target. My data on 
‘malpractices’ aie mostly' drawn from 
the reports of the verv inspectors ap- 
j to in ted to emb these underhand deal¬ 
ings who claimed no spectacular success 
for themselves To quote from the confi¬ 
dential instructions issued to these 
inspectors ■ 

\ factory is not bound to set up 
a " eiehhriclee, purchases mav he 
made bv vveiehments on ordinary ba¬ 
lances. Rut whether a weighbridge or 
a balance is used, it must be seen that 
it weighs conccth Some factories 
have installed weighbridges which re¬ 
cord weights other than that pres¬ 
cribed; in such cases the scale aims 
should be allered in due oourse, but 
w a temporary measure they should 
be pasted with stout paper showing 
weights b\ the maund of 82 2/7 lbs 
5s the inspector rnnnrrt rorni about 
weights with him . he trill hare to tire 


his ingenuity in order to test tftt 
weights shown on the weighbridge; 
knowing one’s own weight may be use 
ftil in this connexion. (emphasis 
added). 

But the government had underestimat¬ 
ed the ingenuity of the factories and 
their resolve to underweigh the peasants’ 
cane at all cost. An energetic inspector 
like Hajeshwari Prasad Mathur of Go- 
takhpur found out to his dismay that 
knowing his own weight or even using 
the standard 2 maund weight was no 
guamtee of the correct weights being 
employed by the factories. In 1936 he 
was mformed that there were certain 
lactones in Gorakhpur district which 
had mi manipulated their weighbridges 
that the scales read correctly for lower 
weights upto two oi three maunds, but 
imderweighed appieciably for higher 
weights Mathur actually detected one 
such weighbridge which was correct 
upto 2 maunds but underweighed by 
about 1 maund for weights over 20 
maunds The mechanism of the weigh 
budge was such that "by a slight 
manipulation of the balancing weights 
on the other side of the scale consider¬ 
able difference in weights can be ob¬ 
tained"/" The mspectois had no other 
effective and accurate means of testing 
the correctness of the weighbridge 
than Ihe use of the standard two 
maund weight which was altogether 
insufficient for the purpose Here the 
‘ingenuity of the inspector’ in knowing 
his own weight was of no avail, except 
in the unlikely event of his weighing 
three standard maunds 
Ther e wcie other problems with the 
weighment of the cane as well. The 
canc rules hjd not outlawed the use of 
ordinary beam weighing scales which 
were more open to manipulation. Ram 
Kar Singh, sugarcane inspector of 
Gorakhpur, called for a ban on these 
scales in 1935 on two gtounds First, 
he pointed out that when such a 
balance-scale was used the cane had 
to be taken off the cart and then stored 
on the ground after the weighment, 
Thus there was no scope for an inspect¬ 
ing officer to reweigh the cane of a 
particular cart. Secondly, these balance- 
scales made the task of underweigh- 
ment easier in many respects. An 
ordinary cart-load of cane weighing 
about 20 maunds would have to be 
weighted in at least ten instalments, 
which meant that even if 4 seers were 
cut each time — an easy matter on a 
weight of 2 maunds — the peasant 
would have supplied one maund or 10 
per cent of his total supply from a cart 
gratis to the factory. 51 The inacccssi- 
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billty of the ‘weighment room' to the 
peasants'— a general 'malpractice' — 
was very much in evidence m Gorakh¬ 
pur. "In practice the growers either 
do not dare enter the weighment room 
or are not allowed inside it", wrote the 
sugarcane inspector in 1937.’“ 

The most notorious case of persistent 
underweighment was that of the Lak- 
shmi Devi Sugar Mills, Chitauni. That 
mill had been suspected by the cane 
inspector and the Collector since 1934 
of ‘swindling the growers’ but it had 
been impossible to commit the manage¬ 
ment for a variety of reasons The 
factory was inaccessible by metalled 
road, and because of the constant and 
careful vigil kept at the gate, two 
successive inspectors had been unable 
to pay a ‘really surprise visit' to the 
i factory 8,1 The underweighment of cane 
l carried out at the Chitauni factory was 
revealed in the high recovery figures 
recorded by the factory, which were 
out of all proportion to the district 
average. The 'recovery rate’ lie, the 
percentage extraction of sugar from a 
unit weight of raw), in the absence of 
superior milling process or extra¬ 
ordinary cane, could be high only if 
the factory crushed more cane than it 
recorded as having bought and paid 
for. And this is precisely what was 
alleged by the district administration. 8 * 
The cane inspector was finally able to 
catch the factory in the actual act 
of underweighmg cane in late 1937, 
but he stressed that it was not the 
lower level staff but the managers and 
owners who had been responsible for 
it as a matter of policy. "I know ft for 
a fact”, observed Mathur in early 1938, 
"that the man behind all this mischief 
is Lala Bhoh Ram Marwari whose 
personal gains by swindling must have 
amounted to several lakhs during the 
last several years”.® 

The Collector summoned Lala Bholl 
Ram and Lala Har Narain and made 
them accept a thorough technological 
inquiry into the working of their mill 
at their own expense. However the 
investigation conducted in April 1938 
revealed a percentage recovery m fact 
higher than what had been alleged by 
the cane inspector tp be due to under- 
weighment. The special report did not 
fully absolve the factory, and certainly 
did not attribute the high recovery 
rate to any technical efficiency. The 
if recovery was high, and in fact the same 
as for 1937, but then the factory could 
very well have arranged for extremely 
good quality cane to be brought during 
the course of the investigations.® The 
govemmept did not think ft proper to 


take any action on the report of the 
technical expert, but the Collector was 
advised to prosecute the factory on 
charges of underweighment. 87 The 
finale of this episode is immaterial lor 
our purposes, but the Chitauni case 
does show the extent to which parti¬ 
cular factories would go to cheat the 
peasants and ensure that the district 
inspecting staff was kept at bay 

The sugai capitalists of Goukhpur 
weie however not alone in their suc¬ 
cess at cheating the peasants. I he 
dealings of the American cigarette com¬ 
panies in South China and the jute 
mills of Bengal, to take two instances, 
were not above board either.'* Obvi¬ 
ously thcie were certain perceptible 
uiiteiences bestween the juto and sugar 
industries which accounted for the 
divergent patterns of relationship bet¬ 
ween the peasants and the capitalists 
in this respect. The jute concerns, 
unlike the sugar mills, were not facto¬ 
ries in the field’, and the bulking of 
raw jut e meant that the mills did not 
have to deal with thousands of peasant 
suppliers at their gates. There was an 
elaborate hierarchy of middlemen, and 
a concomitant shortchanging at each 
stage as well. However, the machina¬ 
tions of the Jute Mills Association aie 
of interest m themselves. The mouop- 
somst position of the jute mills in the 
home market enabled them to cnangc 
jute grades with impunity. In theory, 
the grades were to be fixed in consul¬ 
tation with the Calcutta Jute Dealeis 
Association (a body ol non-Indun jute 
tiaders) at the begummg ol the season 
and were to be opcuttv c at least lor 
the whole season. The 1JMA, backed 
by its stock of raw jute at hard, would 
however umlaterall} downgrade quality 
and, under the threat of stoppage ol 
purchase, subsequently buv it up at 
lower prices as mfenoi qualiti jute. 
To quote an .Indian jute dealer. 

In the season 1925-26 the grades 
4's. R's and TR’s were enforced [R= 

I ejection, TR — terrible rejection]. 
A lower grade called B-T-R [bad 
terrible rejection] was invented filer 
on in the season When IJMA saw 
that the grades had leached the 
lowest point, and they could not 
possibly go beyond B-T-R they in¬ 
vented a quality known as H-J-R 
(haltiuibi i ejection) winch is infonor 
even to B-T-R but is at present the 
top quality in loose jute trade. 6 ". 

These manipulations no doubt affected 
the loose jute dealers directl>, but it 
would be reasonable to presume that it 
was the peasants who felt the pinch ulti¬ 
mately; the losses of grade changing 
would tend to get transferred down 


the rung to the jute fields. In Gorakh¬ 
pur the capitalists shortchanged the 
peasants much more directly. Never¬ 
theless the chuiaelenstic features of 
monopsonistie control were in evidence 
in both the cases. 


IV 

Conclusion 

It has been argued above that there 
was no a pruni complementarity ol 
mtciest between the mills and the cane 
growing peasantry though such com¬ 
plementarity might have been possible 
if they wei e allowed to function in 
'pei feet' market conditions as ‘miller’ 
and ‘giowei’. In Gorakhpur the sugar 
capitalists and the peasantry faced 
each other as unequal antagonists; the 
foimer oigamsed into a powerful all- 
(uilia association and occupying a domi¬ 
nant position m the local economy, 
and the latter --a disorganised body 
of impecunious producers — drawn 
inlo a new commodity circuit about 
which they did not know much 
an<l could do little. The interests of 
the capitalists and the dependent pea¬ 
sant ij weie mutually opposed. The 
mills' attempts to cheat the peasants 
at each step m the marketing process 
did not imp ove this relationship which 
was one long record of ill-treatment 
and high-handedness. To be sure, from 
the mid- 1950s certain checks were 
imposed on the freedom of the sugar 
capitalists. Minimum prices for sugar¬ 
cane and the giowth of a state-sired 
co-operative marketing scheme were 
the two more imjmrtant counter¬ 
weights The novel expedient of fixing 
a statutory Jloor price for sugarcane 
fell short of its expressed purpose, for 
in Gorakhpui the ceiling and the floor 
weie often so ncai as to have converg¬ 
ed into a thick line. In crisis years 
the ahsense of alternative markets for 
sugarcane or gut had such a depicss- 
mg effect as to render the statutory 
schedules redundant. Co-operative 
cane marketing societies and sugir 
t'cfin structed tbont the stage haran¬ 
guing the mills with their well tehcars- 
ed parts; thev vociferously advocated 
the cause of the dependent peasants 
without being able to lessen that de¬ 
pendence in real life. The present day 
contrast with western India is instruc¬ 
tive: while the richer peasants of 
Maharashtra and Gujarat are building 
up a ‘co-opeiative capitalisin’, 70 their 
counterparts in Gorakhpur are '•ontent 
with securing the control of the co¬ 
operative marketing organisations Tor 
the small peasants the ‘sick mills’ of 
Gorakhpur are far from dead. 
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Ahubeviahons Used in thf Notes 

Collr- Collector. 

Commr Commissioner 

Confirm HR Okp. Commissioned-. 
Record Room, Gorakhpui. 

Ckp: Gorakhpui 

CCRR Gorakhpur Collector.ite Re¬ 
cord Room. 

GUP Government of UP. 

ISMA Indian Sugar Mills Association 

ITU, 1TO, 1938 Indian Taull Hoard 
Evidence Refolded dining Kni|uiiy 
on the Sugar Industry. 

Khaitan Report/Saxena Reporl Report 
of the Committee Appointed to En¬ 
quire into the Woiking ot Sugai 
cane Rules and Labour Conditions m 
UP and Bihar, vol I and II. 

NAI • The National Archives of India, 
New Delhi 

Report on Cane Supply Unions (1947) 
Mepoit of the Cummitli e Appointed 
to Enqire into the Working ol the 
Co-operative Cane Supply Unions in 
the United Provinces (1917) 

UPSRR UP Seuetariat Roeoid Room, 
Lucknow. 
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Interaction between Merchant Capital 
and Industrial Capital 

A Theoretical Study 

Ajit K Chaudhnry 
Raghabendra Chattopadhyay 

This paper develops a model that analyses the interaction between merchant’s capital and industrial 
cajhtal in a transitional society mvoh ing different modes of jtroduction. The model has been developed in 
terms of market relations. The object is to examine the circumstances under which market forces tend to 
hinder the growth of industrial capital in a transitional society The possible non-market forces that can 
release the forces of production have also been examined. 


THIS paper analyses, with simplify¬ 
ing assumptions, the inter-relation- 
ship.s between merchant capital and 
industrial capital in terms of formal 
model. The model 1 involves only one 
commodity The commodity is pro¬ 
duced both in the capitalist sector 
and in the pre-capitahst sector. The 
producer in the pre-capitalist sector 
has no access to the market and is 
thus forced to sell the commodity to 
the merchant at a stipulated price 
The puce depends on the relative bar¬ 
gaining power of the two parties con¬ 
cerned. Foi example if tile produc¬ 
tion of the particular commodity 
requires highly skilled labourers and 
if such skilled labourers are limited 
in supply, the duect ptoducer will he 
in a relatively advantageous position 
vis-a-ns the merchant. On the othei- 
hand, various forms of pre-capitalist 
bondage may force the direct produ¬ 
cer to sell the commodity at a price 
that would keep him at the subsistunce 
level. This may happen, foi example, 
when the duect ptoducer is tied to 
the merchant through indebtedness 
The direct producer's income in the 
pre-capitalist sector can be less than 
the wage-income of the labourers in 
the capitalist sector, because the direct 
producers m the pre-capitalist sector 
cannot organise themselves and thus 
bid for highei puces 

The capitalist sector consists of 
three classes — the merchant, the 
industrialist and the wage-labourer 
The industiialist oiganises pioducuon 
and sells the commod'tv to the mci- 
chant and the merchant brings the 
commodity to the final consumer. The 
price at which the industrialist sells 
the commoditv to the merchant will 
be called the price of pioduction and 
the price chaiged bv the meichant to 
the final consumei will be icferred to 
in the mode] as market price. The 
model assumes that every consumer 
buys at the market price. This implies 


that the industrialist also buys inputs 
from the merchant at the market 
pi ice and no inter-industry transaction 
at the pi ice of production is permissi¬ 
ble 

Suppose that the quantity of the 
good pi educed in the capitalist sector 
is given as X. Suppose further that 
X c is the amount of the good used 
as constant capital and X v is the 
amount of the good used as variable 
capital Thus, the total quantity of 
capital used in the production of the 
good is 

K = X c + X v (1) 

Make a simplifying assumption that 
the industiialist buys inputs from the 
merchant at the market price Suppose 
that P is the price of pioduction. that 
is, the nrice charged by the industrial 
capitalist to (lie merchant. Suppose 
further that Q is the maikct price, 
that is, lhe pi ice charged by the mer¬ 
chant to lhe lin.il consumer. If r, is 


of piofit fioni mdiishi.il 

capi- 

(PX - QKJ/QK 

(2) 

(rt/Al — 1: 

(3) 

X/K, 

(4) 

0/P 

r>) 


Note that a measures productivity. 
Theiefoie, a > I is a necessary con¬ 
dition fvii the existence of surplus tn 
the capitalist sector 

Equations (2) and (“11 look a little 
bit strange in a oiie-commoditv model 
It appears that the industry buys back 
a portion of its products at a higher 
price. But in a n-commoditv model, 
a particular mdu'-trv buys (n — I) 
commodities as inputs from other in¬ 
dustries Since, no inter-industry 
t-ansaetions are peinnssihle at prices 
of production, the particular industry 
buys these (n - 1) commodities at 

maikct prices. Hence, in a one-sector 
inodi 1 it is eoireet to assume that the 
industrialist buys inputs at price Q 
and not P. 


Now, the good is also produced in 
the pre-capitalist sector. Suppose that 
the amount of the good produced in 
the pre-capitalist sector is X. Sup¬ 
pose that P is the price charged 
by the producer in the pre-capitalist 
sector to the merchant. P/0 is 
determined by the relative bargaining 
power of the two parties concerned 
and is giyen in our model. 
(PX + P X ) is, therefore, the 
amount of stock purchased by the 
merchant. Suppose the average hold¬ 
ing of the stock is (PX + P X )/ 6, 
where $ depends on the turnover 
pci mil and is given in our model Then, 


Q (X -1 X) — (PX H- P X) 
(px -! p x)/ e u.) 


= 6 I -rr - 1], 

l \ P l Itp 


where \ -X/(X-|-X), and (8) 

p -= X/(X -(- X). («J) 

Obviously, X -(- p "= 1 • (10) 

Now, (7) can be rc-wiitten as 


r. .<„, 

1 \B ■( pA 1 
where A = 0/P and B = Q/P? 

Now from equations (3) and (11). 

1 1 -- r Implies 

n,(V-i - 0[ \B+ilA 

(12) 


Noie that equation (12) contains only 
one variable A and can be solved in 
terms of the parameters B, p, 
Q and rv Given A, r, = r a = r 
(sas) can be determined from equa¬ 
tion (3). Alternatively, equations (3) 
and (11) can be used to eliminate A. 
This gives an equation involving only 
one variable r, which can be written 


as 
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(\/s)(l+r)(r+ 0)+(r+ 0 )(m/B) = 0 

... (13) 

Equation (13) contains only one vari¬ 
able r and can be solved in terms of 
the parameters of the model, 

Equimbiuum in the Model 

Equilibrium in the model requires 
ihe existence of positive prices and ,a 
positive rate of profit at which r t = r r 
In the usual models that do not con¬ 
tain trading capital, this is generally 
sufficient to define a meaningful 
equilibrium. But in the present model, 
certain additional conditions must be 
satisfied. For example, Q must be 
greater than P. Otherwise, it is not 
profitable for the trader to buy fiom 
the capitalist producer. Similarly, if 
'? is less than P, the pie-capilalisl 
sector will be forced out bv the sheer 
operation of market laws. But if P is 
greater than P, we cannot say that 
the pie-capitalist sector will destroy 
the capitalist sector because it is moie 
difficult to organise production on a 
pre-capitalist basis and also because 
the tiadi 1 does not have unlimited 
jccess to the pie-capitalist sector. 
In this context note that P > P 
does not imply that unit cost 
ot pioduetion is less in the 
pie-capitalist sector than that in the 
capitalist scctoi. It is to be noted 
that P includes, besides unit cost, a 
piolil margin which is higher in the 
Ljpitahst sector, P can, therefore, be 
greater than P even when the capi¬ 
talist sector uses a more efhcient tech¬ 
nique of production. 

To sum up, the conditions for 
equilibrium requne that the solution 
of the equations of the model must 
satisfy 

(i) r>0, 

di) 0/P = A > 1, and 

tm) P </ P. 

The conditions associated with the 
existence of equilibrium in the model 
can now be stated through the follow¬ 
ing propositions. 

Proposition 1: 

or > 1, B > 1, and r, = r a = r 
for all A in (0, 1) imply that there 
exists a unique r = r 1 >■ 0 such that 
(13) is true. 

Proposition 11: 

A >. 1 and r t = r, = r for all A 
>n (0, 1) imply o ^ 1 + 0 (B — 1), 

and a ^ 1 + 0 (B — 1) implies 

A •> 1 


Proposition 111: 

If r a = r, for all A in (0, 1) then 
P < P implies and is implied by 
a > B [ I + 0 (B — 1)]. 

The economic meaning of the pro¬ 
positions is simple. tv > 1 and 
B > 1 imply that both the capitalist 
sector and the pre-capitalist sector 
produce surplus. This, as the first 
proposition states, is sufficient to 
guarantee the existence of a positive 
rate of profit in the model. Proposi¬ 
tion II states the condition under 
which 0 is greatei than P, i e, the 
condition that must be satisfied if the 
trader is to buy goods from the 
capitalist. Now a - 1 is the rate of 
profit in the economy if there were no 
traders and 0 (B ■ 1) is the rate of 

profit for the trader if theie were no 
capitalist producer. Obviously — 1) 
has to be greater than 0 (B — ]), 
otherwise, the capitalist pioducer can- 
not share a portion of the surplus 
with the trader, i e, Q cannot be 
greater than P. Viewed from another 
angle, proposition If states that pio- 
ductivity in the capitalist sector must 
reach a certain level if capitalist pro¬ 
duction is to be viable. The higher 
the value of O/P. the higher must be 
the productivity in the capitalist 
sector. In other words, existence of 
a profitable and hence poweiful pre¬ 
capitalist sector is a hmdiancc to the 
development of capitalism. 

Proposition III slates that a still 
higher productivity is neccssaiy if P 
is t») be less than P. Thus, ^depend¬ 
ing on l he development ol technology, 
we can think of a situation when 
0 > P > P In this case, it is 
piofitable fin I he tiader to buv both 
fiom the capitalisi sector and the 
pie-capitalist sector, i c, the capitalist 
sector and the pre-capitalist sector 
will co-exist 

Proof of Proposition 1 ; 

Note that (13) can he written as 

f (r) - r (A /aO) 

|-r[(A/«) i \l(n 0) i (//./B0)] 
+ (A/«)-| (/x/B) I 0. 

(14) 

Now, a > 1 and 
B > 1 imply (since \ + fi = l) 

(A la) + (/*/B) - 1 < O. 

Hence, fir) is a quadratic equation 
involving only one change in sign 
Therefore, there exists a unique value 
for r = r 1 > O such that (14) is true. 


Proof of Proposition 11: 

Rewrite (12) as 

r/1 AB 

and hence 

, AB . 

a ~ A M A “ 1 1‘ 

But since A > 1, 

r AB i 

">‘ + *l uT+^a- 1 ! 

- f(A), say. 

We then hjvc 

ffA) < a for (1 -. A <. 1. 

Note that ft A) is continuous and 
f(A) -» I + 0 <B — 1) as A - O 
Theiefore, the limit, 1 + 0 (B — 1) 
<L a.. 

The convetsc of the proposition can 
be proved by checking from (12) 
that A < 1 and I + 6 (B — 1) 

a. ate contiadictoiy. 

Proof of Proposition 111. 

Pioposition III again has two parts 
which can be slated as Proposition 
fli-l and Proposition IIf-2. 

Proposition 111.1 . 

If r, = I,, P < P implies 
IX > B [1 + 0 (B — 1)]. 

Pioposition 1112. 

a > B [1 + & (B -- I] implies 

P< pT 

Proof of Pioposition III.I : 

Write i 2 = 0 [o (A - 1) 

+ (1—5) *(B — 1) I (15) 

wheie 6 = B A / (BA + A^i. (16) 
Now P <; P implies B <; A. 

Again, fiom (15), B \ implies 
r, > 0 iB — 1) for all A. (since 

(15) gives (l J Q ) as a weighted 
avetage of (A -- I) and (B -- 1) and 
lies between them). We have, therefore, 

r, = (rv/A) — 1 
= r s > 0 (B - 1), and 
ft > A 4- A 0 (B 1) 

> B + B 0 (B - 1). 

Pi oof of proposition III 2 • 

r, = (a 1 A) 

— 1 > - 11 + 0 (B — I)] —1 
A 

since, by supposition 

« > B |1 + 6 (B — 1)1 

Again fiom (15), 

r, = 0 l B(A —1) 4(1 -5)(B—1)1 
and 
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if A < B, then t 1 > ff (B — 1) 
and r a Q (B — J), which is a 
contradiction. 


Hence B. 


AcCIIMUI.iUION IN' A Thannihonai. 

Soc iin Y 

We ha\e described an economy 
where the capitalist sectm and the 
pre-capitalisi sector co-exist. We now 
describe the laws of accumulation in 
this society. Suppose that the capital¬ 
ist sector expands, the ‘rate of ex¬ 
ploitation’ and the ‘organic composi¬ 
tion of capital' remaining unchanged. 
In a fully developed capitalist society, 
just an expansion of the scale of ope¬ 
ration of capitalist activity leaves the 
rate of piolit unchanged. But in the 
present model the late of profit can 
change even when the rate of exploita¬ 
tion and the organic composition of 
capital lcmain the same. This is so 
because P > P implies that any 
extra unit supplied by the capitalist 
producer to the merchant leads to the 
rise of the unit cost for the mcichant. 
Since the rate of profit is same in all 
lines of pioduction, the rate of profit 
falls also for the capitalist pioducei. 
This can be stated thiough the follow¬ 
ing proposition. 


Pro/iositum IV . 

dr ^ 


d\ 


0 as P P. 
is 


Proof The pioof is obvious from (11). 

II is appaunt Fiom the above pio- 
position that it is profitable for the 
merchant not to increase production, 
but to squeeze mine and more fiom 
the pre-capitalist sector. Thus the 
existence of a large pic-capitalist sec¬ 
tor acts as a bailee on the develop¬ 
ment of capitalist production The 
maiket forces will make the merchant 
unwilling to destroy the pre-capitalist 
mode The merchant will see to it 
that the pre-capitalist sector survives 
and thrives 

We now examine the effect of tech¬ 
nological progiess in the present 
model. The immediate effect of tech¬ 
nological progress is to increase the 
value of a m out model and thus to 
increase the rate ol piolit in the in¬ 
dustrial sectoi. Since the model 
assumes that the late of profit is uni¬ 
form in all lines of production, the 
increase in the rate of profit in the 
industrial sector leads to an increase 
in the rate of profit foi the merchant 
But, technological progiess at the 
same time increases the quantity of 
output produced in the capitalist sec- 
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tot, because now more output can be 
produced with the same amount of 
stock. An increase in output at a 
particular point of time leads to an 
increase in the amount of stock in the 
following period and leads to further 
increase in output. In short, a multi¬ 
plier process sets in To simplify the 
comparative static analysis, we assume 
that the multiplier works itself out 
and a stationary equilibnum is reach¬ 
ed 

Now, this increase in the quantity 
of output leads to a fall in the rate 
of profit Thus, technological pro¬ 


gress has two opposite effects in the 
present model. The immediate effect 
of technological progress is to increase 
the rate of profit. But, sometimes a 
technological progress is associated 
with an expansion of the scale of 
capitalist activity. This reduces the 
rate of profit. The net effect depends 
op precise magnitudes. 

We now examine the condition 
under which technological progress 
increases the rate of profit correspond¬ 
ing to a stationary equilibrium. Sup¬ 
pose that we define the growth pro¬ 
cess in this particular transitional 
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society by the following set of dif- 


terent equations. 


a - X 

/ K • 

t 

t/t 

and X -- m .' 

i 4- C 

t 

t- 1 

where 0 < m < 1 

and C > 0> 


it can be checked that the stationary 
equilibrium is reached under the 
condition 

a m < 1 

iii' The stationary solution foi the 
value of output 

X = a c/fl — am) 
}‘ioposilion V: 

—— O as (aI A) + (X/C) 

d 

[C1/B) — im n l \>] ~ O 

l,, being the rate of piolit correspond¬ 
ing to the stationary equilibrium. 
I’rnof: 

Substitute X — a C,(l — m a) 

.it the expression foi the late of profit 
and differentiate with respect to a- 

I he proof of the proposition easily 
follows. 

Economk !mi>i iccriONS of 
Tuot'osmox V 

Technological progress is generally 
thought to be associated with eoires- 
i .Hiding met eases in the late of profit. 

II is said that the expectation of 
higher rate ot profit momates the 
. apitahst to move fiom one stage to 
another. This expectation ol higher 
i ate of profit is based on the piesump- 
i on that a cost-ieducing change is 
1 1 ways associated with a higher late 
id profit. Division ol labour, for 
example is consideted to be beneficial 
lor the society because it reduces the 
iost of production and therefore 
cheapens the commodity price and in¬ 
creases the rate of profit Both the 
lonsumers and the producers, there¬ 
fore, gam from division of labour. 

The present paper, however, pin¬ 
points that cost reducing change is 
not necessarily associated with a 
higher rate of profit The lesult 
follows from the fact that an actual 
process of transition occurs in a 
society involving different modes of 
production. In the pure case, where 
capitalism begins with the complete 
destruction of the pie-capitalist mode, 
a cost reducing change possibly provi¬ 
des a sufficient condition for the in¬ 
crease to the rate of profit. But, as 
the paper points out. the result is not 
necessarily valid in a society where the 
capitalist mode and the pre-capitalist 


mode co-exist with merchant capital 
and industrial capital inter-acting with 
each othei. A cost-reducing change 
in the capitalist sector is often asso¬ 
ciated with an increase in its scale of 
operation. The basic point of the pre¬ 
sent paper is that an increase in the 
scale of operation of the capitalist 
sector reduces the rate of profit, if the 
price of production in the capitalist 
sector is greater than that in the pre¬ 
capitalist sector. It is very likely that 
during the period ol manufactuie, this 
condition holds good because division 
of labour by itself does nor represent 
a verv significant change in the method 
of production .so that, though the cost 
of production is comparatively low, 
the price of production is higher in the 
capitalist sector than in the pre-capita¬ 
list sectoi Expansion of the capita¬ 
list sector dining the period of manu¬ 
facture, theiefore. is hkelv to reduce 
the iate of profit. Thus, a simplistic 
theory of technological piogiess on the 
basts of higher inte of ptofit is not 
tenable. 

Thcic ate, possibly, two alleinative 
ways of resolving the problem If one 
wants to stick to economic reasonings, 
one can argue that decisions are taken 
at the micro-economic level. Afiy 
technological change is accepted at the 
micro-economic level, if it reduces the 
cost of production. The macro-econo¬ 
mic effect of this change, however, is 
lower profitability. Or one can explain 
the transition in terms of non-market 
iclations. Lenin, lot example, points 
out in his "Development of Capitalism 
in Russia", ceitain changes take place 
in the charactci of production m the 
pie-capitaltst sectoi The pre-capitalist 
sector no longei pioduces the final 
lommoditv. but becomes an appendage 
to the capitalist sectoi. It produces 
semi-finished pioducts and sells them 
lo the capitalists. Iu fact, during this 
period, an enormous expansion of the 
pre-capitalist sector takes place so 
that on the basis of empirical evidence 
one might get ihe impression that theie 
is a telative decline ot the capitalist 
sector. This happens possibly because 
a section of workers working in manu¬ 
facture start pi oduemg semi-finished 
products on their own Once the pre¬ 
capitalist sectoi expands, the fall in 
merchant’s rate ot profit is checked 

Thus, earlv stages of capitalism are 
characterised by the simultaneous ex¬ 
pansion of the capitalist sector and the 
pre-capitalist sectoi The merchant 
sees to it that the pre-capitalist sector 
does not die out. Capitalism stands on 
its own legs when it gives rise to 


forces that make it independent of the 
pre-capitalist sector within an eco¬ 
nomy. If the capitalists of a country 
have access to the pre-capitalist sector 
of another country, then full develop¬ 
ment of capitalism within a countrv is 
not hard to visualise In that case, the 
capitalist class of one country is m a 
nosition to turn the whole of another 
economy into its mere appendage. But 
the problem anses for the lafe-comers. 
This raises an old question. Is the 
fullest development ot capitalism pos¬ 
sible without colonics 1 In the litera¬ 
ture, tile pioblcin has been discussed 
in terms of realisation crisis We 
raise the same old question on a new 
basis. 

I The idea of the papei tame up fiom 
a discussion initiated by Apt Biswas 
in the theorv workshop organised by 
Indian Statistical Institute. Calcutta. 
We are particularly indebted to Sanjit 
Bose for organising this workshop and 
for his comments on the present 
papei. Discussions with Amiya Bagchi. 
Arup Mallik and N Krtshnaji weie 
helpful.] 

ICICI 

INDUSTRIAL CREDIT AND INVEST¬ 
MENT CORPORATION OF INDIA 
has been sanctioned a line of credit 
of US S l'C million by the World 
Bank This loan, Nth in the series, 
is the largest loan sanctioned to 
ICICI oi to anv other industrial deve¬ 
lopment finance company assisted by 
ihe Bank The World Bank line, 
along with other foieign currency 
kinds foi which ICICI is presently 
completing arrangement',, would help 
il to covei its foreign cuirency re- 
•■011100 iequipments for the next two 
vears. With the new loan, total as¬ 
sistance ptovided to ICICI by the 
World Bank amounts to US $ 761 
million (Rs 691 croie equivalent). 
The loan to ICICI woul i lx- guarante¬ 
ed bv the government of India. While 
ICICI would pa\ interest at 10 6 per 
i cut per annum, its inpayments to 
World Bank would be made over a 
period of 11 vears. including a grace 
period of 3 years ICICI would 
utilise the Bank funds and its othei 
tupce/foreign currency tesources for 
assisting high priority' industrial pio- 
lects comprising infrastructure, export- 
orientcd/tmpoit substituting indust- 
lies as also for uive-lmcnts in moder¬ 
nisation and technological upgiada- 
tion of industries So far, ICICI has 
sanctioned total assistance of Rs 1762 
croie consisting nf rupee assistance 
oi Rs 918 ernre and the balance 
Rs 824 crorc tn foieign cutrencies 
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Capital and Labtmr in Bombay City, 



S Bhattachaiya 

This paper attempts to study the historical spetifictties of class conflict and consciousness in colo¬ 
nial India in the industrial context. This attempt is made on the basis of a study of certain long-term 
trends converging towards an intensification of Inbour-capitcd conflict in the Bombay textile industry and 
a detailed analysis of a nodal point, the strike actions of 1928-29. The paper questions some current 
notions about the ‘irrationality’ of working-class behaviour faced with technological change. 

An attempt it also made to study the processes accentuating the ‘transparency 1 of class conflict 
and solidarity of class organisations in the context oj the complex interaction between capital, labour 
and the colonial State. 

Finally, the paper explores the factors which account for the occlusion of working class conscious¬ 
ness. 


THIS pupci poses some questions 
regarding class conflict and its social 
and political manifestations m the late 
1920s using an analysis of certain 
e\ents of 1928-29 as a pom! of depar¬ 
ture The choice of this period is not 
arbitrary since this period was a nodal 
point where certain long-term trends 
con verged towards an intensification 
of class conflict and much that 
was latent became explicit in dramatic- 
strike action in the Bombay textile in- 
dustty in 1928-29 The choice of the 
questions may, however. appeal ailn- 
trarv since the explication of the en¬ 
tire problematic from which these 
questions originate is not a pair of the 
present exercise. The first set of ques¬ 
tions i elate to technological changes 
in the cotton textile industry which 
intensified labour-capital conflict (Sec¬ 
tion I). The organisation of institutions 
promoting class solidarity on both 
sides, capitalist and working class, and 
the synergistic process of .nleuction 
that tended to crystallise class solida¬ 
rity on both sides of the battle lines 
m 1928-29 raise another set of prob¬ 
lems (Section II), Finally, we shall turn 
to the quality of consciousness dis¬ 
played bv the working class in the 
1928-29 struggles and try to lorate the 
source of weakness in their move¬ 
ment (Section Ilf), 

The significance of the genera] 
strikes of 1928-29 in Bombay was em¬ 
phasised by R P Dutt in "India To¬ 
day ” and the left has continued to 
regard these yeais as a water-shed 
This is partly because the emeigence 
of left leadershio in the labour moyc- 
ment in YYeslern India coincided with 
these stnkes Piorda (June 22, 1929) 
had hailed the “yietonous revolution¬ 
ary trade union in Bombay",' just 
about the time when the defeat of the 
Cimi Kamgat Union (Red Flag) became 
an acknowledged fact Authors at dif¬ 
ferent ends of the left spectrum like 
Sukomal Sen and V B Kamik agiee 
on the significance of the strike in the 
I 


histoiy ol Indian wotking claSi move¬ 
ment while differing on the commu¬ 
nists' pel formanceHowevei, most of 
the available accounts of the stnkes of 
1928-29 concentiate almost exclusively 
on the ideas and actmties- of the 
leadership and the findings of the 
Strike Inqturi/ Committer, the only 
souice othei than the Meerut deposi¬ 
tions of the leadeis. (M D Morris is 
an exception in being interested only 
in the labour management aspect of the 
strike experience > Evidently we have 
to go beyond the mere juxtaposition ol 
extracts from hi Prc Cot. AITUC re¬ 
solutions, and memoirs of left leaders 
to explore the techno-economic chan¬ 
ges to which the mill-hands reacted, 
the alignment of forces capital brought 
to bear upon the strike, the stmctuia- 
tion of woiking class consciousness, 
etc. 

At the outset a semantic problem 
may be eliminated In this papei the 
term ‘woiking class' has been used 
ysith this limited connotation that cei 
tain objective existence conditions pro¬ 
vide a commonality of basic interests 
derived from position in the productive 
system, the use of the term ‘class' here 
does not posit the existence of class 
consciousness (of the kind that is con¬ 
jured up by phrases like ‘class foi 
itself) among the constituents of the 
class. In fact one of the points made 
hoio is the relevance of Lukacs’ idea 
of ‘gradation’m levels of consciousness 
which has been developed by some 
sociologists like Giddens into elabo¬ 
rate typologies (class identity-conflict 
awareness-revolutionary class consci¬ 
ousness) and has left a mark on em¬ 
pirical studies like that of John Foster 
(labour consciousness-class conscious¬ 
ness). Perhaps this notion in Lukacs is 
more useful than his more well-known 
formulation concerning ‘false consci¬ 
ousness’ 1 

I 

In the 1920s the Bombay textile In¬ 


dustry was in the grip of a major tech¬ 
nological transformation. As A K Bagchi* 
has pointed out. this was not so much 
in terms of introduction of new machi¬ 
nery as "better deployment of labour 
in relation to machinery”. In fact. 
Bombay had. compared to Ahmedabad. 
a greater pioportion of capital goods 
of older vintage which made it diffi¬ 
cult to adjust to requnements ol ex¬ 
panding domestic maiket (displace¬ 
ment of British manufacturers) and to 
react to the challenge of Japanese 
competition llow the working class 
was affected by this response on the 
part of the Bombay millowncrs, "bet¬ 
ter deployment of labour", has re¬ 
mained rather obscure 

The millovsneis. both individually 
and through the Millowners' Associa¬ 
tion. pursued two schemes - - ‘rationa¬ 
lisation’ and ‘standardisation of 
wages’. M D Morris’s is the only studs 
of this problem. But it is difficult to 
agree with hi s argument m this mat¬ 
ter “In the minds of the employers 
the standardisation of wage rates was 
integiallv linked with a rationalisation 
of work Unfortunately foi laboui 
foicc stability, the employers felt 
forced [under ‘economic crisis'] to face 
both problems at the same time 
And no trade union in 1928 had the 
w ill oi power to enforce acceptance of 
such combined proposals on the work- 
eis, especially when this threatened 
additional unemployment.”' 5 The sug¬ 
gestion that employers were willing to 
separate the issues of rationalisation 
and wage standaidisation but for the 
fortuitous coincidence of an ‘economic 
ci isis' is rather naive There is no doubt 
that these two issues were integrally- 
linked in the millowners’ mind precise¬ 
ly because they together provided for 
reduction in labour costs through in¬ 
tensification of labour without an 
acknowledged wage cut. The consequ¬ 
ences of rationalisation of labour pro¬ 
cess in terms of labour Intensification 
is not touched upon by Morris. An- 
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Table 1: Factory Employment- in 
Textile Industry in Grkatw 
Bombay, 1923-1932 


5 ear 

j Working 
i Factories 

Employ mem 
in thousand: 

Percentage 
to total 
factory 
employed 

1923 

92 

152 

75.0 

1924 

92 

153 

75 2 

J925 

93 

154 

74.2 

1926 

92 

155 

72,8 

1927 

91 

153 

73.0 

1928 

91 

127 

70.1 

1929 

89 

127 

69 9 

19.30 

89 

134 

72.7 

1931 

86 

132 

73.9 

1932 

85 

147 

76 5 


? ->ther pioblem with his analysis is a 
suggestion that resist ance to lationali- 
sjtion was irrational on the pait of 
winkers. The nnllowncrs' attempt to 
. hange the methods ot laboui utilisa¬ 
tion. i e, ladical ictoim in the indus¬ 
try, "could be earned out only ovei 
i he violent protests ol the mcieasmg- 
\ scII-cousc-kiils ivoik lotce or with 
its co-operationthis co-operation, 
Moms says, was denied and "in the 
tumultuous, leai-iidden, and violent 
■nmosphere ol the mills, the demands 
■ it the Communists especially played 
on the w'orkeis' hostility to the em¬ 
ployers"' Only an ineiestimation ot 
workers' nrationality and of the ratio¬ 
nality of labour-capital m-opeiation 
win lead to such conclusions The nnll- 
owneis had as good iea>ons lot undei • 
Liking lationahsation and wage sland- 
.udisation simultaneously as the work¬ 
ers had loi opposing them 

By an.I large these two schemes 
meant intensification ol laboui in gene- 
ial and a fall in what S A Range called 
“absolute wages”. This was effectively 
concealed by the management. The 
day to day reports on the proceedings 
of the Strike Inquny Committee show 
that the millownets' representatives -- 
Stones and Saklatvala - weie masteis 
ol prevarication. For example 

N M Joshi: “You stated that if a man 
did double wore he would get 
50 pet cent inciease in 
wages ” 

Stones “Our principle has been defi¬ 
nitely stated as: a fair dav's 
wages for a fan day’s work.” 7 
Range made the point that even with 
wages stable or increasing, there mav 
be less wages for work performed: 
"There is an absolute increase and a 
relative increase in these things There 
m *y be a relative increase for all ap¬ 
pearance* by increasing the work. In 


that case the increase does not work 
absolutely.’’ 11 The management took re¬ 
fuge under technical complexities. 
They also reduced wage rates by de- 
clanng rates for ‘new sorts’ (new types 
ol inunulactu.e) ioi which there was 
no standard rate earlier ‘I he answer 
to these tactics would have to use 
time and motion studies, io get data 
on speed of machines, pioductivity per 
worker, etc. which weie not available 
to the labour leaders 

It is in the confidential reports ot 
Millowners' Association that one can 
get the details of changes in woik pio- 
cess induced by technical changes The 
BMOA surveyed 74 mills to leport to 
flic Duectoi Geneial ol Commercial In¬ 
telligence the following changes in 
1927-29, (at machinery was rebuilt oi 
ieairanged to permit of gieatei num- 
bei ol spindles being attended to b' 
one opeiative, and two sides of spin¬ 
ning frame by one operative, (b) an 
inciease in spindles pel spmnei (60 to 
100) obtained by lengthening the spin¬ 
ning frames in some nulls, (cl higher 
speed ol winding and warping was in¬ 
ti oduced, (d) mine work was eompiess- 
ed by saving time hv various means, 
e g, winding of hanks for dvcmg avoid¬ 
ed by duect dyeing in the cheese oi 
beam, (e) using umveisal winding 
machines which put moie weft on the 
shuttle thus i educing stoppage foi 
weft leplacement, (0 some mills also 
used high drafting in spinning, elimi¬ 
nating the roving frame and varn be¬ 
ing spun diiectlv fiom the inieime¬ 
diate fiames” 

I he effects were (.a) intensification 
of laboui. without conespoiuling wage 
inciease. and (b) u-dundancy and con- 
s<-i|iieut l eduction m implovment 
One lecalls Marx’s description ot the 
mtensilication of laboui which in 
Fngland was a response ol the employ - 
eis to the shortening of mill winking 
Innas m <hc IRfiOv. “The densei 
hour of the ten hours working dav 
contain more laboui, i e. expended 
labour povvt-i, than the mine 
porous houi ol the twelevc hours’ 
working dav”' 10 Machinery and new 
organisation of vvmk “imposes on 
the workman tncieased expendituie ol 
laboui power" and this is "effected in 
two ways: by increasing the speed of 
machineiy, and by giving the workman 
more machinery to tent" Among 
the 17 points in the Chaiter of Re¬ 
mands during the strike of 1928 we 
find several relating to labour intensi¬ 
fication due to rationalisation. Point 
seven demanded that the system of 
each worker looking after three looms 


or the whole frame (two sides) should 
not be introduced without workers' 
consent. Point six related to new rales 
ol piece work, and point five to new 
l.itcs foi ‘ new sorts”. 1 - 1 

Howevei, it was not so much the 
labour-intensification effect as the 
thieat of iedundancy and unemploy¬ 
ment that worried the woikers. 'I he 
BMOA leported reduction in employ¬ 
ment in 1927-29 to the extent of ten 
to eleven thousand as a result of 
lationahsation. 1 ' Possibly the rate of 
iedundancy was greater. In 1926-27 the 
numbers emploved was 1.54,400 ac¬ 
cording to the Duectoi General of 
Commercial Intelligence, and in 1927-28 
tins fell to 1.29,300 u There is minor 
discrepancy between these and the 
figures compiled later (Table I) 1, 

lr is noticeable thal in 1927-28 there 
was a 17 5 per cent lall in employ¬ 
ment. The only means of checking 
(hese figures is to compare them with 
census data The census shows a fair 
of textile factory employment from 
141 lakhs (1921 1 to 1,21 lakhs 
(1931). u Howevei 1921 being a full 
depression veai (he comparison is of 
limited value 

One of the featuies of the stnkc-s of 
1928-29 was the very piominenf parti¬ 
cipation of female woikers in the agita¬ 
tion including picketing One explana¬ 
tion of this is provided by the data 
on female employment (again subiect 
to the above limitation).The numbet 
ol female worki tf per 1.000 male work¬ 
ers in Greater Bombay in 1911. 1921 
and 1931 was, respectively, 138. 187 
ami 12 5. In die textile industry, specifi¬ 
cally- the number of female workers 
declined froth 32.900 in 1921 to 17,900 
in 1931 — i much sbarpei decline 
than that of all-woikers in textiles 
The census also shows a latio of 
dependents to woikeis glowing fiom 
0 66 in 1921 to 1 09 in 1931 ” 

What imnait did the contraction of 
employment opnoitumties and the non- 
employment of women have on the 
living stand.uds of working class fami¬ 
lies can be only summed There is 
no working class budget sui\ev in the 
late 1920s Howevei, only six vears be¬ 
fore the strike G Findlay Shuras, Direc¬ 
tor of T ahoiii Office, bad ((inducted a 
survey yvhrch was reported in the 
1 abour Giizi'lt? At that time (1921-22) 
the government had estimated that 
"industrial woikeis consume the maxi¬ 
mum of cereals allowed In ihe Famine 
Code but less than the diet prescribed 
In the Bombay Jail Manual"W’lth 
the exception of salt, in all other 
items like cereals, pulses, meat, oils. 
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etc, the average industrial working 
class family members consumed less 
than the prisoners in jail. It is to be 
noted, however, that textile workers 
were a little better paid than the aver¬ 
age industrial workci. further, while 
73 pei coni of Bombay industrial 
l.tlxmr were mill-hands, 49.5 per cent 
nt the above sample budgets wcie of 
textile wotkers’ families 

To sum un, rationalisation meant 
harder woik for the luckv mill-hand 
and no work fm the unlucky ones In 
a little known lecture in 1943 D R 
Gadgil deduced the following from the 
textile induxtiy situation in the late 
1920s and the 1930s- *'lt mat happen 
that rationalisation, widely adopted, 
brings about such changes m the mar¬ 
ket iclations between labour and capi¬ 
tal that labour as a whole suffers eithei 
bv an added volume of unemployment 
or by a reduced share of the product 
of the industry that it is able to secuie 
for itself ”= D 

n 

In an earlier papei 1 ' 1 I had suggested 
that the battle lines weie drawn and 
tin- class conflict was intensified in 
the 1920s and that it was absurd to 
study big capital in India divorced from 
its relationship with labour. I would 
like to pursue that argument a little 
farther, for my earliei paper did not 
do justice to the complexities of 
labour-capital lelationship and the 
giowth of class organisations (in what 
I shall call a svncrgistic interactional 
process). 

Nicos Poulanlras makes an import¬ 
ant point when he aigues that classes 
cannot be defined outside of class 
struggle- “Classes involve in one and 
same process both class contradictions 
and class struggle- social classes do 
not firstly exist as such and only then 
enter into class struggle. Social classes 
coincide with class practice, i e. the 
class struggle, and are only defined in 
mutual opposition ” a Much that Poul- 
antras says about advanced capitalist 
society does not and is not intended 
to apply to backward or colonial con¬ 
texts. and we mav also disaaree with 
his rather peculiar notion of structu¬ 
ral determination of class both at the 
political, ideological and economic 
levels. But we are eoneemed here with 
his methodological point of departure 
This methodological point is important 
because convenience shapes our habits 
of thinking and we tend to forget that 
classes are not “pigeon-holes m a 
static social structure”: it is so much 
more convenient to burrow into a 


pigeon-hole of one’s own making. 53 

If we do not fail to locate classes in 
their interactional/antagonistic con¬ 
text and if we avoid a static concep¬ 
tion of classes as 'things', the history 
of labour is inseparable from that of 
capital What we simplify as a polar 
relationship between iaboui and 
capital is, of course, within the poli¬ 
tical field of forces of a complex penta¬ 
gonal interaction between organised 
labour and Indian and foreign capita¬ 
list inteiests. wilh their apex bodies 
the A1TUC, FICC. and ACCI on the 
one hand, and the nationalist leadei- 
ship at the helm of the Congress and 
the colonial government on the other 
(Perhaps one should add that this is 
lust a schematic map of the interac¬ 
tion process and docs not imply a 
monolithic homogeneitv at any point 
in the polvgon). 

In the late 1920s the oigamsation of 
all-national apex organisation of capi¬ 
talist associations, the FICC (Decem¬ 
ber 1927). and the emergence of a 
ladical leadership in the trade union 
movement (their selt-assertion in the 
A1TUC in the sessions of Kanpur 1927, 
Jhana 1928. leading to the split in 
Nagpur 1929 and above all the growth 
of the Girni Kamgai Union - GKU 
fiom 1928) accentuated the "trans- 
paiencv” of class confrontation and 
heightened awareness and solidarity on 
both .sides of the barricades. Here we 
need not go into the history of the 
tiade union movement in India as a 
whole and tlu development of radical 
ideologies with tlic movement. 24 

So far as Bombay textile industry is 
concerned the Bombay Textile Labour 
Union (BTLU). founded in 1926 by 
N M Joshi (President) and R R Bakhale 
(General Secretary). and the Girni 
Kamgai Mahamandal. led by Arjun 
Atmaram Alve, were the onlv trade 
unions in th e beginning of 1928 In 
the first quarter of 1928 their position 
was thieatened by the growth of a 
third union, Mill Workers' Union 
(President S J Jhabvala) and the very 
effective intervention of some members 
of the Workers' and Peasants' Party m 
organising the spontaneous surge of 
tesentment of mill-hands against the 
rationalisation scheme, consequent re¬ 
trenchment. and coincident wage re¬ 
duction (e g. for ‘new sorts' produced 
by mills). BTLU and GKM were com¬ 
pelled to recognise the mood of the 
workers evidenced bv demonstrations 
(April 16, 1928), and the formation of 
a Strike Committee bv the militants 
Although the BTLU had the largest 
number of registered members its op- 

* 


position of the proposed strike was 
swept aside by the workers (general 
strike from April 26). A Joint Strike 
Committee was formed (May 2). This 
consisted of 15 representatives of 
BTLU (including Joshi, F J Ginwala, 
and Asavale „ 11 fiom the GKM (m- 
cludutng Alve, Dange, Mirajkar), and 
four from the MWU (including Jhav- 
bala and Nimbkar). While this Com¬ 
mittee was functioning (from May 3), 
the Girni Kamgar Union was founded 
(May 22) with a small body of 300 
membeis. Communists who have been 
mentioned above as working in the 
GKM and MWU founded this union 
known generally as I-al Bavta (Red 
Flag). It was registeied and recogni¬ 
sed by the Bombay Millowners' Asso¬ 
ciation Hunt- 5) This was the union 
that was m effective leadership m the 

1928 general stuke (April 26 to Octo¬ 
ber 6) and exclusive control of the 

1929 stuke action (April 26 to the 
fourth week of May when the general 
strike petered out. though the GKU 
did not formally call it off till Septem¬ 
ber 19). Between the two strike periods 
the front rank of GKU leadership was 
arrested (March 20, 19291 for tua! at 
Meerut and a younger leadership, S V 
Deshpande and B T Ranadive. took 
over. 55 

We are not interested in chronocling 
the history of the strikes beyond this 
brief outline Before we proceed to 
discuss capitalist reactions to these 
developments let as briefly summarise 
the casus helli and the form of union 
organisation The 1929 strike was 
against retrenchment combined with 
victimisation of union activists who 
had taken a prominent pait in the 
previous strike The 1928 strike was 
directed chiefly against rationalisation 
and surreptitious wage reduction. The 
seventeen pomt Charter of Demands 
(Mav 3) can be divided into three 
parts Some points related to rationali¬ 
sation. which we have seen in Section 
I above Another set of points (1. 2, 
8 and 12) demanded restoration of 
wages to the 1925 level, raise for 
those who received less than Rs 30 pet 
month, consolidation of h.gh price 
allowance (HPA) with wages, and 10 
hours maximum limit on hours of 
work. 4 third set of points related 
to miscellaneous grievances regarding 
working conditions (machine cleaning, 
attendance record, termination of ser¬ 
vice notice, etc). The interesting thing 
to note is that on each issue the 
Charter demanded “consultation with 
representatives of workers’ organisa¬ 
tion”, “approval of workers through 
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their organisation”, etc. 1 * Thi* was 
obviously meant to make a place for 
the union in the ‘government ol the 
factory’ so to say — it had a political 
significance beyond the contents of 
demand. The Charter was framed by 
the Joint Strike Committee whose 
composition has been described above. 

On this co-ordinating body were re- 
piesented the managing committees of 
the trade unions The managing com¬ 
mittees in turn consisted of represen¬ 
tatives of mill committess. At each of 
these three levels actual manual work- 
eis were included though their partici¬ 
pation in negotiations with the em¬ 
ployers was negligible compared to the 
i ole of ‘Advisers' like Joshi or Dange. 27 

A A Purcell. MP, and delegate of 
^ihe British TUC to the Kanpur session 
, nf AITUC, made a very interesting 
'tomparision- "The growth ot trade 
unionism in our country has been 
largely coincident with the erowth of 
capitalism itself. The voung Indian 
movement is. however, faced with the 
experienced and highh oigamsed 
movement of the emnloyers in the 
country' Indian business as a lobby 
was active even from the 1860s and 
was a force to leckon with in Bom¬ 
bay's politics from the last quarter of 
the 19th century from acting as in¬ 
formal interest grouos occasionally 
uniting to memorialise the go' ernment 
on specific issues in the 1860s, by 
early 20th century they had begun to 
organise themselves into peimanent 
bodies of which the most important 
were the Indian Mei chants’ Chamber 
and the Mtilowners* Association 29 They 
had vast experience in the game that 
interest groups can rtov But the 
situation confronting them in 1928-29 
presented new problems. Industrial em¬ 
ployers had begun to learn to live 
with trade unions (esoecially aftei the 
passage of the Trade Union Act of 
19261 but here was something far more 
dangerous 

The reaction of the industrial capita- 
l.-sts and the capitalist class as a 
whole, was very perceptive. One can 
bmadly distinguish four different stra¬ 
tegies supported in various degrees by 
different sections of big capital. The 
first and the simplest reaction to the 
pioblem of communist leadership in 
the working class mo/ement was typi- 
^fied by Sir D R Tata. The BMOA had 
'expressed its alarm to the Government 
of India and had gone to Press with 
quotation from the Fravda about the 
"Bolshevik” inroads. 10 P Thakurdas 
had spoken in die Legislative Assem¬ 
bly urging strong action to stem this 


threat. 1 * 1 Sir D R Tata however was not 
satisfied with such action. He was 
"convinced of the necessity of a strong 
capitalist organisation to combat this 
poisonous evil" causing “labour trou¬ 
bles in Bombay and elsewhere". (Jam¬ 
shedpur was deep m labour trouble ) 
And European and Indian capital, 
Tata thought, “are at one with us 
wheie the red flag i.s concerned". as A 
political wing of the capitalists was 
needed to protect “the interests of 
those who have a large stake in the 
businss of the country, faced as they 
are at present with so many dcstiuc- 
tive elements, in particular the Red 
Flag, bent upon creating mischief 
among the workmen and bent upon 
violence against the capitalists."33 To 
these fulminations, the reaction of his 
friends like R Thakurdas and G D 
Birla were rather cold Communism, 
Birla wiote, “finds u fertile soil only in 
poverty and discontent. Most of the 
capitalists ignore the fact that they 
themselves are responsible for breed¬ 
ing communism, and I have not the 
least doubt in mv mind that a purely 
capitalist organisation is the last body 
to nut up an effective fight against 
communism”.’* 

What th -n was the alternative? 
This is spelt out by Birla m several 
letters “What we capitalists can do" 
is to "co-opeiate with those who 
through constitutional means want to 
change the government for a national 
one" ” (Latei, when theie vveie socia¬ 
lists within the Congress, Birla wiote- 
"Vallabbhai, Rajap and Rajendra Bahu 
die all fighting communism and socia¬ 
lism. It is therefore necessary that 
some of us who represent healthy capi¬ 
talism should heln Gandhih as far as 
possible and work with a common 
object" 15 Bula believed that Gandhi 
would not stand for socialism in the 
Congress! It was about this time that 
Thakurdas declared as the President of 
the Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce 1 “Indian commerce and in¬ 
dustry arc intimately associated with, 
and are, indeed an integral part of the 
national movement - growing with its 
growth and strengthening with its 
strength” 17 

A thud line of attack stemmed from 
the above stiategy, the piopagation of 
labour-capital co-operation as a national 
duty. Thus Tairsee, President of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber (Bombay) 
deplored "appeals to class warfare" and 
advocated “rational and national lines” 
of co-opeia,tion between labour and 
capital. 30 Earlier the President of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce (Cal¬ 


cutta) had similarly appealed to laboui 
not to be misled by those who were 
acentuating the cleavage between Indian 
capital and labour".The idea being 
put forward was that future prospects 
ui India depended on industry, there¬ 
fore labour must not damage these 
prospects bv refusing co-operation 
Ahmedabad provided a ready model 
for such co-operation 

A fourth line of action was to bring 
pi ensure upon the government for 
legislation and admmistiative action 
against the ‘Bolshevik - threat in die 
labour movement. Thus the President 
of the Maharashtriya v'yapari Parishad 
uiged the government to use extra- 
oi dinary powers to „uppiess “Bolshe- 
viek influence" whicn was “undermin¬ 
ing Indian society Thakurdas, 
during the mill strike of 1928, privately 
saw the Police Commissioner to ask 
him “why he would not remove Dange 
and Nimbkai by executive ordei and- 
thus stop further poisoning of the mill 
hands’ minds in Bombay"* 1 He also 
lobbied Sir George Rainy with the same 
purpose and promised to organise poli¬ 
tical support for such action in the 
Legislative Assembly *'- Sir P C Scthna 
was equally active in obtaining govern¬ 
ment aid to "check the activities of the 
communist strike leaders", he was one 
of the promoters of the Tiade Disputes 
Bill, 1928. to curb union activities*’ 
The Millowners' Association put stiong 
piessure on the Government of Bombay 
to enact a Criminal Intimidation law to 
make picketing bv strikers cognisable 
offence. The Viceioy lefused to exer¬ 
cise his special powers to make an 
ordinance, but the Bombay Legislative 
Council passed it promptly in a session 
speciallv convened earlier than it was 
due 44 

Actually the Government's actions, 
motivated in part by reasons of their 
own, lendered signal service to the 
industrialists in a number of ways The 
Trade Disputes Act of 1928 and the 
airest of the Meeiut accused in March 
1929 are prominent instances. But it 
was the second and third lines of 
attack on the radical labour movement 
which appeared to business leaders to 
be more suited to their needs at that 
particular juncture in 1928-29 About 
this time the Currency Question exer¬ 
cised the businessmen and the tariff 
question brought them into direct clash 
not only with the foreign capitalists’ 
ACCT, but directly- with the govern¬ 
ment (which had recently iejected the 
Tariff Boaid's recommendations in 
favour of Indian cotton textile inter¬ 
ests)- 45 
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Monetary stringency was acutely felt 
by Bombay millowners. Mody, Piesi- 
dent of BMOA, estimated that “the 
industry as a whole had a deficit 
amounting to Rs 2.07 ciotes at the end 
of 1929 without taking into consideia- 
tion a contingent liability of Rs 1 18 
crores and the tact that piactically no 
depreciation could be allocated during 
the year ”*'' There was a "serious lack 
of borrowing power’’ and in many mills 
all liquid assets had been pledged. 
Under these circumstances the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s currency and tariff poli¬ 
cies were bound to bung Bombay busi¬ 
nessmen closer to the nationalist leader¬ 
ship. Even the loyal Scthna suspected 
that “our British friends are not sorry 
that Indian capitalists should suffer’'.*' 
He went so far as to declare himself 
as “half a Swarajist” u *, it was the 
Swarajists who attracted most trust 
from businessmen at Bombay till about 
1928. Financing joohtical parties with 
doles from time to time was not un¬ 
common. Bombay had alwavs been a 
source of Congress funds.** Motflal 
Nehru had live contacts in Bombay and 
at least in 1928 theic is evidence of 
contribution sought from Bombay 
businessmen, especially Thakurdas.' 1 ' 0 
Soon after this the revival of the boy¬ 
cott programme would forge further 
links between the nationalist leadeiship 
and the cotton millowneis 

One of the dividends of good rela¬ 
tions with the ‘moderate’ national lead¬ 
ers (as distinct from suspect radicals 
like Bose and }awaharlal Nehru) was 
the containment of ladicahsm in the 
labour movement and a schism within 
— which was dramatised in the split 
at the A1TUC Nagpur session, 1929. 
In Bombay in 1928, to the credit of the 
Joint Strike Committee, unity was, for 
the purposes of strike action, sustained 
(though not in the long run). The 
Joint Strike Committee wrote to the 
Secretary, Millowners’ Association 
“In regard to your query as to which 
of the tnemhets of the Committee are 
extremists and which moderates, we 
have to inform you that oui Committee 
does not recognise any distinction such 
as moderates and extremists among its 
members so far as the prosecution of 
the demands sent to you is concern¬ 
ed ” S1 That was a remarkable reply to 
an attempt to divide them. Incidental¬ 
ly, the avoidance of intervention by top 
level nationalist leaders during the 
industrial war of 1928-29 in Bombay 
was “Is 0 remaikable. 52 

The outcome of this industrial wai 
was complete failure of the woikers’ 
movement to gain the objective in 


their Chartei of Demands. Negotiations 
between the sub-committee of BMOA 
and the Joint Strike Committee ended 
in stalemate, the 1928 Strike Inquiry 
Commiss.on's report v,elded no gains 
to workers, retrenchment continued 
throughout 1929 and victimisation 
along with it. The Girni Kamgar Union 
was reduced in membership strength 
from 65.000 (March 1929) to a few 
hundreds by the end of the year. 
Could this be the end? Su Hairy Haig 
wrote in a memo in the Home Depart¬ 
ment in 1929 “It appears to me that 
the suppression of communists as such 
will not pioMde anything like a perma¬ 
nent lemedv for the trouble between 
1-ibour and capital in the Bombay mill 
industry, and no legislation can prevent 
discontented woikmen from following 
extremist leaders". ' :l 

m 

We ha\e used the term ‘class’ here 
in a limited sense defined in the begin¬ 
ning of this paper - - limited in that it 
docs not postulate class consciousness. 
Furthei, from the long view as opposed 
to the short-run perspective, if ‘class’ 
in the process of becoming is the ob¬ 
ject of study, to attnbute to it con¬ 
sciousness by the vciy act ot definition 
is literals’ pieposterous. While it is 
possible to defend the definition 
emplovc-d here, one cannot defer an 
assessment of the quality of conscious¬ 
ness of the working class at this parti¬ 
cular point of time Given the severe 
limitations on our present knowledge, 
we have to attempt some very tentative 
answeis to this crucial question, 

To begin with one mav contiast 
statements of two observers, both in 
the leadership of the strike movements 
of this period. K N Joglekar speaks 
very confidently of the dawning of 
consciousness - “It was through the 
experiences of the strike that the work¬ 
ers leahsed the importance and signi¬ 
ficance of their class orgrnisation ”•'* 
S V Ghate, on the other hand, sounds 
a more cautious note. He recounts 
how a GKU President repudiated 
communism within a year (“Ghate 
came to me and asked me to sign a 
forrp and I signed that") and yet Ghate 
maintains that “some of the leaders did 
undei stand what communism stood 
for ” 5 '’ One statement bv him is worth 
quoting in extenso • “It is some ele¬ 
mental cnmclousness that comes”, said 
Ghate of the workers in general. “All 
these years they had been suppressed. 
They did not know what they could 
and what they could not do. Now 
suddenly there was the union which 


upheld them. .All the suppressed 
anger against the haves came up, but 
w e were genuinely not interested in 
that, genuinely not interested. We 
[i e, Ghate, Joglekar, Mirajkar, Nimb- 
kar and Dange] were interested only in 
the union becoming strong so that later 
on we could organise the workers". 56 

In the present state of research it is 
impossible to resolve, on the basis of 
grassroot level documentation, the dis¬ 
crepancy between the above views. 
One can only make certain inferences 
Irom the behaviour of workers acting 
cn masse First, if discipline and loyalty 
to the class organisation is an index of 
motivation and conscious deliberation, 
the textile workers in 1928-29 score 
very highly. For instance Su Harry 
I hug ol the Home Department, Govern¬ 
ment of India, noted that on April 26, 
1929, exactly at 12 noon, as announced 
liy the GKU, 75,000 workers in diffe¬ 
rent mills downed tools and left their 
place of work. Haig and Kelly, the 
Police Commissioner (Bombay), cited 
this incident to underline the point 
that there wax disciplined and volun¬ 
tary participation 57 This new was 
contrary to that of the millowners who 
ascribed the successful geneial strike 
to ‘intimidation’ The Bombay Police 
Departmenr and Haig advised the 
Vicoioy that '’millowners were exag- 
eeiating the extent and effect of intimi¬ 
dation” * In this connection one 
should also hear in mind the tenacity 
of striking workers in 1928- they sus¬ 
tained a general strike for six months 
costing them about Rs 25,000,000 in 
wages. 

On the other hand, when the move¬ 
ment was on the down-swing discipline 
and commitment disintegrated lapidly. 
The GKU had about .300 members in 
May 1928, 54,000 in December 1928, 
6",000 in March 1929 and a few liund- 
leds at the end of 1929 Membership 
had increased astronomic-ally when the 
movement was on the unswing and the 
defeat of the Apul-Ma., 1929 strile led 
to desertion of the ranks on a mass 
scale and in an incredibly shoit time. 
It also seems that the period between 
the strikes of April-October 1928 and 
April-May 1929 was a period of trial 
for the leadership, both BTLU and 
GKU, for they were unable to check 
wild eat strikes spontaneously generated 
without reference to factory committees 
or the trade unions. Saklatvala, speak¬ 
ing on behalf of the BMOA, tauntingly 
asked the trade union leaders. Joshi, 
Dange, Asavale, etc: “if you are lead¬ 
ers you should have some influence?”, 
and Asavale, Vice-President, BTLU, 
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replied: “Workers themselves do not 
listen".* Likewise in the GKU, 
Gh?te testified later, the union was un¬ 
able to stem the rising tide of lightning 
strikes which were purposeless and 
inimical to organised movement" 
Ghate said the workeis, anxious for 
action, did not give the GKU time to 
organise them in these days before the 
April 1929 general strike. In May 1929 
when the general stiike began to fail, 
all the weaknesses came to the surface. 
The GKU leaflets calling for “disciplin¬ 
ed unitv” (Arril 25), urging “peaceful 
means” (picketing and not intimidation 
which became common when the strike 
began to disintegrate), warnings against 
"communal bitterness" (Mav 6), call to 
“fight to the end” (Mas 7 . advice to 
strikeis to leave for their village home 
rather than join work (May 1”), pro¬ 
mise of relief to the hungry strikers 
(May 24), even in these drastically 
abbreviated headlines, tell their own 
store 61 Disunity under impending 
defeat, use of intimidation when loyalty 
faltered, readiness to be duped into 
violence fomented by millowners. and 
,i landslide towards capitulation under 
economic duress — this was the state 
of the union when the 1**29 strike 
began to falter and fail 

Two explanations of the failuie of 
the great strikes of 1928-29 have been 
suggested. First, that the workers were 
pauperised by the six month long strike 
it' 1928 and that their staying power 
was \erv limited in early 1929. Second¬ 
ly. that the leadership failed the work¬ 
ers in 1929 after the arrest of front 
rank leaders (Meerut Inals), foi the 
new leaders like B T Rnndive and S V 
Dcshpande were inexperienced, too 
much influenced by dictates finm 
Moscow, and too prone to launch on 
the ‘criminal adventure' of general 
strike. 6 '- The first explanation is obvi¬ 
ously true and one may add that the 
bargaining nosition of workers was 
poor m the late 1920s under the threat 
of economic crisis and unemployment 
The second explanation, offered bv 
Karmk. is debatable. But neither of 
these explanations is germane to the 
piescnt issue in that these exogenous 
factors are unrelated to the constraints 
emanating within the working class at 
this juncture We shall examine two 
other hypotheses First, if the numbers 
of relatively recent entrants into indus¬ 
trial employment is large, their pre¬ 
sence may dilute industrial workers' 
commitment and consciousness which 
go into the making of their class orga¬ 
nisation. Second, traditional schisms, 
religious or ethnic, in a. heterogeneous 


milieu may offer obstacles to the for¬ 
mation of classes as coherent units and 
occlude working class outlook. 

To start with one should note that 
the left leadership was not wanting m 
efforts to ‘raise the consciousness' of 
the workers. The strikes were certainly 
periods of intense political education 
According to one leader, 800 meetings 
were held at the mill gates and work¬ 
ers’ chawls in six months during the 
1928 strike 65 The available police 
reporters' summaries indicate a strong 
political content with frequent referen¬ 
ces to the proletarian revolution in 
Russia. 64 The GKU pamphlets referred 
to earlier also contained a strong revo¬ 
lutionary message. How active the 
mill-hands were in the factory level and 
managing committees we do not know: 
but the BTLU and the left unions put 
17 lenresentatives of Managing Com¬ 
mittees on the Joint Strike Com¬ 
mittee (out of a total of 30 mem¬ 
bers) “■ Thus a second rank leadership 
was sought to be developed from 
among the workers The strike com¬ 
mittee members included weavers, 

spinners, fitters, etc so identified hv 
occupation in the records At the 

same time, it is disquieting how little 

.mis the participation of these 
worker members in the delibera¬ 

tions m high level meetings of 
which some proceedings are avail¬ 
able The anillhandx allowed the 
members identified as ‘advisers' to be 
th e spokesmen - R S Asav.de (MIC). 
N M Joshi (MLA), S S Mirajkar, S A 
Dange. R S Nimbkar etc Moieover, 
the history of the leftist union was one 
of unionisation through strike action. 
To that form of action the workeis' 
commitment was strong, but did their 
commitment extend any further? 
Perhars there was a disjunction between 
the short term objectives, sustained by 
wh it Lenin calls "trade union con¬ 
sciousness”, and the long term political 
piogramme. .ngrafted bv the leadeishm 

Let us turn to the two hypotheses 
mentioned eaili.-r The fust appeals at 
first sight easy to eliminate I m it is 
well-known (as M D Morris has taken 
great pains to prove) that industnallv 
committed labour force had come into 
existence in Bombay long before the 
1920s In narticular he has aiaued th. t 
there is a “very clear tiend of increas¬ 
ing length of service" in Eomhn textile 
industry “ However, this tiend is not 
so very clear for the nre-1928 pciied. 
Data are available for only one soar 
(1890) and that too of a dubious sample 
(26 mill-hands, witnesses before the 
Factory Commisinn). The estimate foi 


1927-28 is, however, technically 
sound and Morns deduces ftom it that 
37.5 per cent had served in the indus¬ 
try for less than five years and 21.4 per 
cent for 5-9 years. However, if one 
looks into Morris’s data closely one 
finds that not only did the Labour 
Directorate suggest that their estimate 
tended to over-estimate length of ser¬ 
vice, but also that there are available 
figures adiusted to exclude non-employ¬ 
ment in the industry. These adjusted 
figures show that in 1927-28 46 5 per 
cent of the sample had been in the 
industry for less than five years and 
24 3 per cent for 5-9 years. Therefore 
it seems that Morris, in aiguing against 
the labour instability thesis, has under¬ 
estimated the proportion of new 
entrants m the industry with less than 
hve vears industrial experience 

As R K Newman has pointed out, 
the 1921 Census before the strike put 
the member of Bombay-horn among 
mill-hands at about 4.000 out of 
1,46.000 employed daily m Even if 
one accept Morris's upward revision of 
this ratio to 18 9 per cent, this is a 
small proportion. During 1928 the 
staving power of the strikes might have 
been augmented with resources denved 
from their rural links. There is. how¬ 
ever, no e.idence for this But in 1929 
there was undoubtedly’ a large-scale 
■migration back to their village homes. 
The Press reported of trains overflow- 
ing and special steamers plying and 
20,000 were renorted to have left. 6 " 
Incidentally, the Government felt 
"apprehensive of the effect of the re¬ 
turn to villages m large numbers of 
mill-hands infected with these subver¬ 
sive ideas." 1 ” 

To sum up this argument, the num¬ 
ber of new entrants in the textile in¬ 
dustry was substantial (46 5 per cent 
with less than five years industrial 
experience) and the lural links of many 
of them were alive. This had a bearing 
on their effective organisation and 
consciousness. Perhaps, from the 1930s 
as the numbers of new entrants dimini¬ 
shed and piopoiation of workeis with 
long indushial work experience increas¬ 
ed, their 'orgamsability' as a class 
increased 

Our second hypothesis was that 
tiadifonal divisions became blocks in 
the way of consolidation of classes as 
cohesive units This has iclovance to 
the fact that involvement in commune] 
i tots weakened workers' solidarity in 
Bombay at two crucial junctuies in 
February 1929 when prepaiations for 
the General Strike weie afoot and 
Apnl-May 1929 when the General 
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Strike was on The Police Report 
(1929) on the second riot and the 
Bopibay Riot Enquiry C ontmission 
Report (1829) on both the uots, make 
it abundantly clear that the riots ori¬ 
ginated in the mill area in the chawls. 
This version was also supported by 
Press reports. C.hate believed that the 
first not was "provoked by the work¬ 
ers themselves". 

A digression into the causes of the 
riot and causes of workers' involve¬ 
ment in the riots may be instructive. 
At first sight the communal riots ap¬ 
pear to be re-enaetment of the familiar 
festival of violence India has seen so 
often Widespread rumour about 
Musalmans (Pathans) kidnapping Hindu 
childien was the immediate cause of 
the first not (149 person* killed), ami 
Muslim obiection to music and Hindu 
palkhi procession in the neighlminhood 
of a mosque was the immediate pio- 
vocation for the second riot OS nel¬ 
sons killed). 71 Scribblers of pamphlets 
gave, as usual, a helping hand While 
the Muslim scribbler (language Gujamtii 
would ask “will Mosques have to be 
closed up?”, the Hindu scribbler (lang¬ 
uage Marathi) would exhort the co¬ 
religionists to join the Hindu Sanrak- 
shak Mandal to “get protection" and to 
give protection to Hindu temples. A 
political leader — if happened to be a 
Muslim leader, Shaukat Ah — would 
state to the Press his resolve “to orga¬ 
nise the Mohammedans for purpose of 
self-defence” and withdraw the state¬ 
ment after its publication has done the 
intended damage. The 'prominent citi¬ 
zens would pm the blame on the ‘in- 
flammatoiy speeches’ of Jelt radicals 
(CKV leaders' speeches dining 1928 
strike) which “weakened respect for 
law and orilei". And the Government 
Enquiry Committee presided over by a 
British civil seivanl aided, predictably 
bv one Hindu and one Muslim gentle¬ 
man, would concur with this view that 
communists vve-e to blame foi the com¬ 
munal outbreak It was all dieadhilly 
familiar, except for that last bit of 
lrony 

On closei examination the detailed 
evidence reveals some interesting facts. 
In 1929 mans among the Muslim workers 
were persuaded to net as strike-breakers 
and the consequent stnkei ns non- 
sti iker conflict easily got transformed 
into a communal not 78 Blacklegs were 
used on a large scale first m December 
1928 to break the strike in the foreign 
owned oil installations at Sewn (Bur- 
mah Shell). These blacklegs were 
Pathans and clashes with them led to 
attacks on Pathan watchmen in cotton 


Bulls, and eventually to “a regulat 
Pathan-hunt by the mill hands" in the 
null area and to a generalised Hindu- 
Muslim riot 73 It is true that the chaw] 
population took the most active part in 
the not, but this was aL least m part 
the icsult of manipulation by their em¬ 
ployers. A Muslim correspondent wrote 
in the Bombay Chronicle. “The Musal- 
inan section of the mill workers have 
bi en won over by the owners with 
tempting wages (temporary of course) 
and lorries tor their safe conveyance to 
and from nulls, etc But what will be 
the psychological effect produced in the 
mass mind of the vast number of 
illiterate Hindu workers?". 7 * 

That effect was of course exactly 
suited to the designs ot millowncrs. It 
is mteiesting to note G D Birla’s 
toithnght comments “I noticed in the 
paper* that Mohammaden strikers are 
c< tiling back to woik while Hindus ate 
1 eeping out One likes to see the strike 
ended, but I am a bit upset by the 
was m which communal tension has 
been utilised by the tmllowners for 
ending the .stnke.” 75 Repeatedly Birla 
condemned this "exploitation of the 
(oinmunal situation" by Bombay mill- 
owners 7,1 The condemnation was not 
svoith very much since it was in confi¬ 
dence to Thakuidas ■ Birla had, of 
com sc, no strikes to lose. However, that 
does not diminish the value ot his assess¬ 
ment ol the situation Incidentally, m 
the closed world ot Bombay business 
magnates there might have been also 
strong reaction to tin* manipulation of 
coinmunahsm fiom a pro-Hindu lobby 
Thakuidas writing to Tairsee, President 
ol Indian Meiehants' Chamber, urges 
that ‘ Sane piactical patriotic Hindus 
not be cained away by any religious 
o\ei-zeal' 77 The industilalists were not 
likely to he earned away by such zeal 
m their steady puisuit ot means oi 
Ineaking ihe st'ike ol 1929 The estab¬ 
lishment ol military pickets in working 
c lass aicas duung the riots was parti- 
cul.uls opportune. The army pickets 
V'cie kept even after the termina¬ 
tion ol riots ' The Police Report 
obseived that "the withdrawal lof 
,u my] was carried out by slow 
degrees owing to the state ot high 
neivous tension and also because 
there was the likelihood ol industrial 
disturbances owing to the geneial mill 
stnke, and the decision ot the mill- 
osiners to withhold the pay ol strikers 
on pay day, the 15th Mav".** Thus did 
the government combine the duty of 
suppressing communalisin and commu¬ 
nism at one stroke. 


Another economic element in this 
complex situation was that the Pathans 
were identified in the mill-hands’ minH 
as moneylenders. The survey of working 
class family budgets in 1921-22 showed 
that 47 per cent of workers’ familie* 
were m debt, mdelitedness extended 
"ordinarily to the equivalent of two 
and halt a months’ earning". The usual 
rate of interest was 75 per cent per an¬ 
num and in some cases it was 150 per 
cent or more. 7 * The Riots Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee note that Pathan moneylenders' 
homes and it cords were particular ob¬ 
jects of attacks. According to Gbate the 
lesentment of the indebted against kabu- 
hvvallas was the main cause of the first 
not ol 1929“ 

To sum up, die null-hands' weak¬ 
nesses, their readiness to fall under the 
influence of communal propaganda, was 
exploited by *be Indian milfowners. The 
community onented institutions like the 
Akhadax, the Shudillil, movement, the 
tanzimot movement provided a cultural 
milieu laden with latent communal ten¬ 
sion 11 The leftist trade union leadership 
was unable to counteract this, although 
in at least one leaflet the GKU warned 
vvmkers against the communal riots the 
inillovvneis were provoking. Kuman 
Jasaw-aidena has showrn that in Ceylon 
"one of the dnect consequences of die 
ecdionnc depression was on increase m 
communal tension among the working 
class' and .strike breaking by imported 
Indian blacklegs from 1929 88 No 
where has it been easy to erase com- 
uiuuaiusm from the consciouness of the 
uoikeis 

We know too little about the deve¬ 
lopment of wi iking class consciousness 
in India to employ sophisticated typo¬ 
logies (e g Guldens’) concerning vary¬ 
ing levels of consciousness. However, 
the recognition of such varying levels 
is in itself a useful check against rotnan- 
tieisation At the same time, the analysis 
ol constraints on the growth of class 
consciousness in colonial India has to 
pioceed on new lines. The constraints 
pointed out by J Foster in his historical 
study of decline of revolutionary class 
consciouness in Butain, or the process 
ol decomposition of labour and statifica- 
tum that followers of Dahrendorf have 
analysed, belong to a different context 
— that of the more advanced capitalist 
societies. For one thing, a fundamental 
difference is that capitalist relations not 
having been sufficiently generalised in 
colonial society, the multi-structural 
character of the eoonomy in colonial 
India imparts a special complexity to 
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the class Structure, and hence an 
Opaqueness' to perception of classes. 
Secondly, more particularly about in¬ 
dustrial capital: it becomes the stan¬ 
dard bearer of 'national development' 
which affords it some advantages in the 
struggle of ‘national capital* versus 
working class. Here the role of the in¬ 
telligentsia, I have suggested elsewhere, 
was crucial in promoting an ideology 
subordinating inter-class conflicts to a 
‘supra-class’ contradiction between 'na¬ 
tional interests’ and imperialism. Thirdly, 
‘justification within the working class, 
wage differentiation, and social distan¬ 
cing between "skilled/high wage’ and 
manual/low wage' labour which affects 
class cohesion in advanced capitalism 
had haidly begun in colonial India. 
For example, immediately before the 
"take of 1928 there was a survey of 
Uagcs. This indicated wide gap between 
coolie’ wages (Rs 24.4 per month) and 
.ivciage monthly earnings of all work- 
ins (Rs 37.6 per month), but the mode 
ol earnings distribution for all workers 
■ Its 25 pei month) was almost equal to 
unskilled workers’ average, and the me¬ 
dian of earnings distribution (Rs 30.8) 
lm all workers was only a quaiter higher 
than unskilled wages *•' Fourthly and 
Imally, the rair> over of communal and 
ether divisive tendencies occlude class 
i oiiscionsncss in colonial India, blocking 
the cohesion ot class, though this may 
not always come m the way of collec¬ 
tive action in the political arena. These 
.hi. sonic oi the reasons why we have 
to look at the growth of working class 
.uid Us consciousness in a colonial so- 
iictv in a new perspective different 
hum that developed m the context of 
advanced capitalist western societies. 
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Cobb - Douglas Production Functions 

A Sceptical Note with Special Reference to Agriculture 

N Krishnaji 

This paper shows (hat observations generated from a technology with fixed coefficients can be 
approximated well by a Cobb-Douglas function with constant retums-tn-scale. The approximation is 
shown to be robust with respect to both heterogeneity m input-output ratios and aggregation, under 
,cascmable assumptions. 

Two mutually conflicting hypotheses, one which posits no technical substitution possibility and 
the other which allows for smooth substitution and, hence, choice of input combinations with respect 
to varying prices, are thus demonstrated to lead to the same empirical observational material. The 
empirical basis of theories that go along with a Cobb-Douglas production function can be seen to be 
weak in this light. 


FITTING i Cobb-Douglas function is 
a fairly common practice m the analy- 
si. of input-output data. This is 
vyecially tiue in respect of data relat¬ 
es to agriculture. From the fitted 
[unctions inft'i cnees are usually drawn 
about possibility and rate of substitu¬ 
tion between the different inputs. 

The Cobb-Douglas function is charac¬ 
terised by continuous production 
isoquants so that lor icalising a given 
level of output then- is scope for vary¬ 
ing the input combinations in iespon c o 
to varying prices. In contrast, a Sxed- 
Miefficicnts technology yields L-shaped 
isoquants and no substitution possibi¬ 
lities. Sections 1 and II demonstrate 
that data generated ftom a technology 
with fixed ratios can be approximated 
well by a Cobb-Douglas function and 
that the estimated coefficients appear 
"sensible". These results are fauly 
general but they have special validity 
in respect of agucultutc. Section III 
discusses some common empirical 
Vobservations 1 elating to agricultural 
pioduction data and the difficulty in 
interpretin;, these observations. The 
re bustness of the Cobb-Douglas 
approximation to fixed-coefficients data 
examined in Section IV with special 
reference to agricultiue. A brief discus¬ 
sion of the occasional appearance of 
negative exponents is included in this 
section. The final section has a few 
concluding remarks. Thioughout the 
paper we employ heunstic arguments 
for simplicity of exposition; precise 
formulations am given and results stat- 
e d in the text but proofs are relegated 
to the Appendix. 

I 

. Heuristic Arguments 

* Restricting ourselves to two inputs 
we may write the Cobb-Douglas func¬ 
tion as 

(1) x 0 -=- Constant x/* xf. 


and the fixed coefficients function as 

(2) X 0 = Min (AX,, BX 2 ) 

where X 0 stands for juantity of output 
and X, and X, for that of the two 
inputs. 

We may interpret both (I) and (2) 
a«- blueprints of technical possibilities 
for transforming inputs into output. 
However, unlike (1) in wnich it is 
possible to choose the optimal input 
ratio for a given set of prices, (2) 
yields a fixed optimal ratio. At this 
optimum we have 
H) X 0 = AX, -= BX a 
independently of the puces. 

The last equation is derived from 
(21 under the assumption that, say, 
firms {or farms) choose the optimal 
ratio given the production function; 
otherwise, a part of one of the inputs 
is simply “wasted”. We need this as¬ 
sumption only for umplicity in the 
heuristic argument. We shall discard 
it later and replace it by one which 
does not attribute uniform optimal 
behaviour (even of <his simple nature) 
to all firms. 

When (I) holds exactly (approxi¬ 
mately in actual data) then the follow¬ 
ing relationship also holds exactly 
(approximately) for all (some) values of 

X. 

(4) X 0 -(AX,)\bX 2 )'" X 
X X 

— Constant X, X 2 

which is a Cobb-Douglas function with 
constant returns-to-scale. 

The argument about the confound¬ 
ing of the two types of technology is 
not yet complete for, while in the 
Cobb-Douglas function (1) the ex¬ 
ponents are expected to be positive, 
equation (4), which is expected to 
hold in data generated lrom fixed 
ratios, is true for any arbitrary. X 

To see why data generated from (2) 


always yield a value of \ which looks 
"sensible", i e., 0< X < 1, let us re¬ 
write (1) and (2) tespectively as (1) and 
(t>) Mow. 

(X „ /X,) -- Constant IXJX,) 1 ** 
Wlirio we have assumed that 
rv + ft = 1, and 

(6) Xo/X, Mm [A, B (X 2 /X,)]’ 

Denoting logarithm-. by lower 
cast letters we may write (fi) in the 
equivalent form : 

(7) X 0 — *! b : (*2 — X,) 
if x 2 — x, < a — b 

— a o'heiwise 

The functions in (6) and (7) are 
mapped icspectnely in Figures 1 and 
2 . 

The point P is (A'B, A) and P 1 is 
la-b, a) We note that tn both scales 
the relationship is linear in the sub- 
optimal range . x, x, < a—b, and 
further that in the loganthmic scale 
the slope of this pait is unity. In con- 
nast. the Cobb-Douglas function (5) is 
hneai in log.mthms mcr the whole 
r.-nge with a slope of 1 - a which is 
less tha'' unity. 

Wh-n ebservattons are generated 
from hxed ratios th.-v may be expected 
to cluster around P 1 . If a very great 
majority (all) of them fall in the sub- 
optimal langc the slope will he 
approximately (exactly) unity; if the 
majority Tall along the horizontal sec¬ 
tion in Figure 2 the estimated slope 
will be close to zero. It is easy to 
see that bailing these two extremes 
the estimated slopes of doutile-Iog 
functions will be less than unity. (In 
Figure 2 the duster around P 1 will 
bend the fitted line below the 4 5 
degree- line. 

These arguments are made more 
precise in the following section. 
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ECONOMIC AND POttBCi 


Ficurk 1. Map of X^Xj 



1'icum 2 Map of X,—X, 



n 

Homogenous Cross-Sections 

(2 1) Tun Model 


X„ = a -f- x, = /3 + x,. Hencev 
measures the deviation of the logarithm 
of actual input tatio from the log.mrhm 
of its optimal %alue. 

Note, From now on wo shall drop the 
prefix ' logarithm of” and speak of 
(\ # - \,) as the input ratio, (x 0 -- x 2 ) 
as the output perumt of x, etc. 
Remark 1. x, plays no special role in 
the result'- of the model but ive may 
legard it as a variable m terms of 
which the size-distiibution of firms can 
be defined. The assumption that such 
a distribution is given is necessaiy lor 
a proper specification of the model. In 
the case oi agriculture it is convenient 
and necessaiy to assume that the dis¬ 
tribution of land is given. 

Remark 2 (81 to 8.3) constitute a 

simple stochastic version of the fixed- 
coefficient-technology. Given x lt the 
second input is determined by (8,2) 
and the output by (3.1). The model 
allows for variation in the input ratio 
from firm to firm. Instead of (8.2) 
one can wnte x 2 •= x,P where P and 
\ t are independent random variables 
(i t\ the input latio arid firm-size aie 
independent). But this can be reduced 
to the form (8.2). The assumption in 
(8.2) viz, the independence of v (i c, 
"errors'’ in input satio) and v, (size of 
firm) is crucial to the model, as we 
shall see. We may regard this along 
with constancy of a and fi, as the 

Hpfininp pritprinn fnr thn hnmnopnpifv 


if v < 0. (Here E is the expectation 
operator). 

(2.2) FrmNG a Cobb-Douglas 
Function 

We may now rai-.e the question: 
what hapDens when a Cobb-Douglas 
function is fitted to the data generated 
by this model? The basic equations 
arc 

(10.1) x a = Xj -f a —/3 +v, (x„ v) 

independent, 

(10.2) x (l = x 2 + a + u, (Xj, u) 

independent, and 
(10 3) u = Min(o, y). 

Suppose we estimate, by the method 
ol least-squares, the equation 

(11) x u •- Constant + b t x, 4- b a x 2 

which is a Cobb-Douglas function with 
no restriciion on the parameters (con¬ 
stant ieturns-to-sc.iIe would require 
bj + b, = 1). Let the estimated 

✓V /\ 

paiameters be b 2 and b„. We shall 
establish the following lesults. 

Proposition 1. Provided the variance 
c:f v is finite, 

/\ /\ r 

(12) b, + b 2 - - 1 

P 

(13) and b 2 cov (u, v)/Var(v) 

a- the sample size tends to infinity, 
where the convergence lefers to con- 
vrcence in Drobahilnv. iThrouphnnt 


Let us suppose 
random sample of 
a population in wh: 
of (X ( ) is given, 
the model in terms 
of the variables: 


x 0 log X 0 , X, 


We assume that th- 
generated by the fo 

(8.1) Xj is a g 
able; 

(8.2) x 2 -- x 2 
where a 
tants are 
variable t 
and 

(R2)>„ - M 

1- x s ), 

The intcipretation 

Since (x. — x j) 

the input lauo, ( or 
logarithm of the < 
for from (8 3), at 
bination, 

t 
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Figure 3: Conni>:t.ATioN between Xj and Q for Mixed Data 
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(15) [V.iHXjl/Variuil + r-’(u, v) 
IVaitXj/Yai !u)| i- l 

where Hu, v) is ‘he correlation co-effl¬ 
uent between u and v. 

Hence the Cobb-Douglas appioxima- 
tion will be good provided the produc- 
^ r,v 11 > pin i-mt ol x, and the input 
mtio tboth measured in logarithms) 
aie lughh eoirelated. If the data are 
genciatcd by a Cobb-Douglas function 
this is what is expected, but as we 
can readily see from 1 ip. 1 even data 
generated by the fixed co-efficient tech¬ 
nology can yield high correlations 
between (X„/X,1 and (XJXi): this 
would happen especially if there are 
not too many observations in the 
sample with values of input latio far 
higher than the optimal ratio (for such 
observations would fall alonR the 
horizontal section of the cuivc in 
l 'g. 1 and may weaken the correla¬ 
tion if ihey are far rimovcd from the 
i bleak in the curve the point P). 

Ljf But what is more important fioin 
l*ur point of view here is that the 
| expression in (15) shows that even 
i fc'hcn r (u, v) is not very high, R J 
can be high provided fVaHx,)/ 
Va du)] is large, ie, when the vatia- 
tion in (he size of the firm is large 


relative to the variation ir. producti¬ 
vity. Since observations drawn from 
a fixed-coefficients technology can be 
expected to yield low vaiiancm both 
in the infiut ratio and the output- 
input latios. the largeness in Varfx,)/ 
Var(u) will he guaranteed so long as 
as the sample includes both sma 1 ! and 
big firms. This is a curious aspect of 
the confounjing of the two models: 
the stron gei the fixed-coefficient model 
holds, the better the Cobi'-Douglas 
function fits. 

(2.5) iNThttPRi UNO a Pi lim 1 unction 

It is clear now that we cannot infer 
unambiguously from observed good 
fits that data are genet ate J from a 
Cobb-Douglas technology. The data 
could simply arise fiom fixed latios 
which imp'y no substitution possibi¬ 
lities. In general nothing earn there¬ 
fore, be sanl about such possibilities. 

l.et us now consider briefly what 
theones of profit •naximisalon imply 
to our resubs. If the production func^ 
tion is of the Cobb-Douglas type and 
ii all firms are assumed to (a) iace the 
same set of prices and (hi maximise 
profits, then it follows from standard 
theory that the optimally chosen w- 
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put ratios as well as the rtalised in- 
put-output raiios wi’l be constant 
across all the firms. (This is trup, 
however, only in the special case of 
a Cobb-Douglas function.) 

One may then argue that, (a) fixed 
ratios themselves can arts' from a 
Cobb-Douglas function combined with 
the conditions for profit maximisa¬ 
tion, and (b) the possibility of obser¬ 
vations summarising a “true" under¬ 
lying Cobb-Douglas technology cannot 
he dismissed. 

It is obvious that such a possibility 
cannot be ruled out: whatever the 
production function is. if its form can 
be divined such a form will of course 
/fit the data regardless of how the 
firms have actually chosen the input 
ratios. 

Similaily, if fixed ratios are ob¬ 
served they can arise either from 
technical fixity or fiom a Cibb-Dou- 
glas function combined with the pro¬ 
fit maximising (marginal productivity) 
conditions. However, it is w-dl known 1 
that in this case the estimated para¬ 
meters arc non-idcntified and thus con¬ 
tain no “information” about technical 
substitution possibilities. This is obvi¬ 
ous for when the data exhibit a rear 
constancy in the input ratios it is 
impossible to infer anything from such 
data about how much of one input 
can be substituted for a unit of an¬ 
other input. 

Hence, in the presence of constant 
ratios, maigm.il productivity theory 
cannot be t f anv help in interpreting 
fitted Cobb-D6ugljs functions. In fact 
the theory makes the estimated para¬ 
meters meaningless. Whether the 
ratios are fixed and h iw they arise 
in data ate dilTetent question-, which 
have to be put sued independently: so 
is the empirical question whether all 
fiims (farms) are profit maximisers. 

It is m this context that we con¬ 
sider some empirical mateiial relating 
to Imfi.in agnculture. The literature 
o replete with estimated Cobb-Douglas 
agricultural production functions and, 
therefore, tale can he on firm ground 
in mak'lie generalisations. 

m 

Data on Indian Agriculture 

Here arc -omc generalisations. 

(\) The Gibb-Douglas function fits 
apiicultuial production data 
well, 

(B) the fitted functions usually ex- 
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hibit constant retums-to-scale, 
i e, the exponents add up rough¬ 
ly to unity; 

(C) a high degree of multi-collinea- 
rity between input variables is 
often noticed; 

(D) output per acio has a tendency 
to be uncorrelated with the 
size of the farm in respect of 
individual crops; and 

(E) sometimes negative (and stati¬ 
stically significant) exponents ap¬ 
pear in the fitted functions but 
even in such ca.vs observations 
(A) and (B) continue to hold. 

Observations (A) ind (B) (the Rood¬ 
fitting Cobb-Douglas function and 
constant retums-to-scale) seem to 
constitute an ubiquitous feature of 
wide varieties of data: those based 
on cross-sections as well as time-series 
and at various levels of aggregation 
over crops and spatial units. Observa¬ 
tion (D), i c, the lack of correlation 
between yield per ,ioe and the size 
of the farm in respect of individual 
crops, especially in spatially small 
units such as a village, is one of the 
end products of the long debate on 
the “inverse relationship” between 
productivity per acre and the size of 
farm. Empirical analysis of large bo¬ 
dies of data shows that the inverse 
relationship exists only in respect of 
total crop output per acre and faim- 
size and arises out of an inverse rela¬ 
tionship between cropping intensity 
and size of holding us also differences 
in the cropping pattern; no relation¬ 
ship is found between yield pei acre 
of individual crops and the size of the 
farm.® A lelated observation suggests 
the possible independence of the la¬ 
bour input per acre and the size of 
the farm. An early attempt by Chandia 
points towards such a possibility. A 
more comprehensive analysis fby Chat- 
topadhyaj and Rudra) shows that the 
two variables are gencially mveiscly 
related." Chandra’s study is important 
in one respect: it shows that for a 
single crop the labour intensity can 
vary considerably from village to vil¬ 
lage while remaining more or less 
constant within each village. Observed 
inverse correlations betwem labour 
input per acre and size of farm can 
arise out of such inter-village differ¬ 
ences in the ratios fmoie on this later). 
In the Chattopadhyay Rudra study the 
data are not disaggregated to the vil¬ 
lage level. 

In any case, if we take village level 
data referring to a single crop as 
those conforming to “homogeneous 
cross-sections" which we discussed 


earlier, we can then apply the results 
of our model to the data on Indian 
agriculture. Restricting ourselves again 
to two inputs — land and labour — 
the implications of observatons (Q 
and (D) ate that both labour input per 
acre and output per acre have a tend¬ 
ency to remain uncorrelated with size 
of farms (nuilticollinearity resulting 
from independence of Lioour intensity 
and size of holding). 

If we start from these two observa¬ 
tions (C and D), the first two obser¬ 
vations (A and B) are explained by 
our model. We redescribe the model 
for this special case: the land distri¬ 
bution is givrn (8 1), for n given crop 
the labour input per acre can vary 
from farm to farm but is uncorrelat- 
ed with the size of holding (8 2); the 
output per acre that results can also 
vary but is uncorrelated with farm-size 
Observed good fits of Cobb-Douglas 
functions with constant retums-to-scale 
arc then a direct consequence of the 
results of our model of such cross-sec¬ 
tional data. 

We arc not directly concerned here 
with the question whether the model 
can adequately Ii-sctibe the techno¬ 
logy of Indian agriculture. However, 
the observations we have leferred to 
are based most'y on farm management 
data relating to the ’fifties and early 
’sixties and for this period, for a num¬ 
ber of crops, it may be quite possible 
that traditional techniques underlie 
observed fixed ratios. 

We are on firmer g-ound in reiect- 
ing the possibility that fixed i.vtios 
are the result of a Cobb-Douglas pro¬ 
duction function combined with pro¬ 
fit maximix’ng behaviour of Indian 
farmers. Bharadwaj has dealt with 
this aspect of the pioblem adequately 
Her conclusion is that “lactor and 
product puces play a varying role for 
different sections of peasants and are 
only one element in the process of 
decision-making". Apart from this, 
she also raises questions concerning 
the concent of marginal product (of, 
say, labour) in the light of the com¬ 
plexity of operations involved in agri¬ 
cultural productions. 1 

There remain the questions about 
negative exponents (observation E) 
and the ubiquitousness of the Cobb- 
Douglas function. We shall discuss 
these in the following section. 

IV 

Robustness of Approximation 

In this s<ction we shall examine 
the conditions under which the Cobb- 


Douglas approximation \ coiitfniies’ fb 
be good even when the data 'aft 
mixed, i e, heterogeneous " with respect 
to some of the ratios. We shall refer 
to agricultural data for this purpose. 
The results are, however, quite gene¬ 
ral; this can be seen by making 
appropriate changes in nomenclature, 

The independence of the input ratio 
and the size of the farm, and the 
constancy of the optimal ratios, 
are the defining criteria for the homo¬ 
geneity cf data. While independence 
may hold in subsets of data fsay, 
within villages) the optimal ratios may 
differ between subsets, destroying 
the overall homogeneity. We shall 
briefly investigate the consequences 
of fitting Cobb-Douglas functions to 
such data. 

■ 

(4 1) Case When Mean Fahm-Size Is 
Homogeneous 

Let us suppose that the population 
from wh.ch the sample is drawn N 
a mixed one of, say k, villages. 

We may rewrite the model simply 
as 

(i61) x 2 = x, + e 
(16.2) = x, + 8 

where 0 and 8 can no longer be 
assumed to be independent of For 
example 0 now stands for the 
actual input ratio and is the sum of 
two components • the optimal input 
ratio which remains constant within 
each village but varies from village to 
village and v, a random deviation 
from the optimal value which is as¬ 
sumed to be ndependent of x, within 
each village Similarly 8 >' the sum 
of a constant a which vaiies from 
village to village and a random devia¬ 
tion ii (independent of x, within 
vllages). 

The con-elation between the pairs 
(x |t 0) and (x t , 8) arises out of 
mter-village heterogeneity. Now, it 
can be seen from the appendix that 
the validity of Propositions \ to 3, 
which characterise the Cobb-Douglas 
approximation, depends on Cov 
(x,, 9 ) and Cov (x^ 8) converging to 
zero. 

In this case also these conditions 
hold. This can be easily demon¬ 
strated by decomposing the overall 
sum of products of, say, x t and 
into its "between-village" and ”with- 
in-village" components. The former 
depends only on the differences in 
the mean values m different villages 
and since mean farm aite is assumed 
to be homogeneous this component 
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converges to zero. So does the “with- 
iij-village 1 ' J component since, by as¬ 
sumption, the ratios are independent 
of farm-size within eacn village. 

Since the same argument applies to 
the correlation between x, and 8, it 
follows that, so long as mean size of 
(arm is constant, mixing of data 
based on heterogeneous optimal 
ratios does not invalidate the approxi¬ 
mation. 

The robustness of Cobb-Douglas 
fits to mixed data is thus preserved 
when mean farm size remains constant 
.ii the different parts of the mixtuie. 
When the mean farm size also varies 
then the ‘‘between-viUuRe ’ component 
can introduce a correlation which 
can be cithei positive or negative. 
Jhis is illustrated in Figure 3. 

I With observations lrr each village 
falling within the corresponding 
elliptical icgion, Fig 3 shows the 
results of independence of Xi and 0 
within each villagi combined with 
hcteicogcneity in the input ratio, 
(A) illustrates the ease we have already 
discussed. i e. mean farm size is the 
same in all villages. In this case 
t>.,, 0 ) will continue to be uncor- 

rc'atcd. (B) and tC) show the possibi¬ 
lity of inverse and positive coi rela¬ 
tions respectively. The inverse rela¬ 
tionship between labour intensity per 
,icic and sire of farm in mixed data 
arises, in spite of their independence 
wthin each ullage, out of high 
optimal input ratios being a feature 
(fo? whatever reason) of villages with 
a small avirage faim-size and ;>iee 
lerso Note that these phenomena do 
not always cicpend, for their validity, 
tin the differences in the variance of 
the distribution of land tie, these 
results are independent of the spre..d 
ol the x, values within the elliptical 
legions shown in figure 3). 

(4.2) NccATivr Exponents 

However it will no longei be true 
*n this case that b 2 r ^ 1), vvlieie 
V = Cov ( 0,8 I'Var ( 0 ), 

the limit of the exponent of labour. 
For the heterogeneity in a and ft 
can give rise to inverse conelation 
between $ — labour input per acre 
and 8 = output per acre; the ex¬ 

ponent can also be higher than unity 
(with bj + bj _y 1, this will imply 
e negative exponent for land). These 
two possibilities are illustrated by 
Fig. 4 (A) and (13) respectively. Figuie 
4 (Q illustrates the case of poor 
overall correlation between 0 j> n 8. 
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For, each village the break in the 
curve represents the point, the x co¬ 
ordinate of which is the optimal input 
ratio and the y co-oidinate is the 
optimal output per acre. The actual 
observations are expected to cluster 
around the optimal points within the 
encircled legions. Figure 4 lllusttatcs 
the possible effect of heterogeneity 
in the input and input-output ratios. 

In both cases (A) and (B), r ( 0,8) 
can be expected to be high and 
hence the overall R 2 obtained by fit¬ 
ting a Cobb-Douglas function will be 
high. !A) would yield a negative 
exponent for labour while the case 
(B) would coriespond to an estimat¬ 
ed negative exponent for land (the 
exponent for labour nemg more than 
unity). 

Case 'C) yielding poor oveiall cor¬ 
relation between 0 and 8 ri suiting 
from heterogeneity requites a com¬ 
ment. As we have already remarked 
on ihe basis of (1“5), the overall R 2 
can be high even when r ( 0, 8 3 
is low; this will h ippen provided 
Varfx ( )/Var ( 8 ) >s high, ie, the 

variance of farm size is high in rela¬ 
tion to the variance of the producti¬ 
vity per acre. Since the latter is ex¬ 
pected to be high in mixed data, a 
pattern of empirical data such as that 
in Fig. -1 C cannot usually be 
approximated well by a Cobb-Douglas 
function. (But poor approximations 
pmhably lcinuin umeported.) 

Howevci, the cases tA) and (11) 
show that a Cobb-Douglas function 
with constant returns to scale and 
with a negative exponent can fit some 
mixed data, the result depending on 
the precis" nature of herciogcncitv. 

(4 3) CtMjUL Case 

In the gcneial case when mean 
farm-size also varies fiom village to 
village x, arid $ , and x, and 8 
will be corie'ated We can show, 
howevci, that I R- equals 

(17) s gg(’~ r “^5 )-Si,(l-r a ,^ ) 

S,j + aS j$ 

A A 

(J-bj-b 2 ) 2 

+ s 85 

where the symbol S stands for sum 
of products of the variables indicated 
in the suffix. 

That a high correlation between 0 
and 8 is a sufficient condition for a 
good approximation by Cobb-Douglas 


Function with constant returns-to- 
scale can be easily seen "from 1 17). 
First note that 1 — R 2 >0 always. 
The second expression in the numera¬ 
tor of i!7) appears with a negative 
sign and all its factors are positive. 
Hence if r < 0, 8 ) is high and, as 
a consequence, the first expression in 
the numerator low, the second expres¬ 
sion has also to be low (since 
1 — R- is positive). This shows that 
when r s i 0 , 8 ) approximates unity 
so does R 2 . Expression (17) shows 
that m this case r t 0 2 also appromates 
A /V 

unity and/or so does b, + b a . Thus 
good hts, constant returns-to-scale, 
and high correlations between labour 
intensity per acre and farm-size, can 
all occur together in mixed data. 

We thus sec that i ( 0, 8 ) being 
high is a sufficient condition for 
obtaining a good fitting Cobb-Douglas 
function with exponents roughly add¬ 
ing up 'o unity even in the case of 
mixed d ita with heterogeneity in 
farm size cost!buttons as well as in 
the input and input-output ratios. In 
Figure 4 cases (A) and (B) illustrate 
the possibility of a ( 0 , 8 ) being 

high in such data. We can have, at 
the same time, a high coi relation 
(both positive and negative coriela- 
tions being possible) between farm 
size (x,) and productivity (8). 

We may note that r <0,81 is ex¬ 
pected to be high il the observations 
are generated by a Cobb-Douglas 
techology The above arguments 
show, however, that it can be high 
and lead to good Cobb-Douglas fits, 
even when the data are generated by 
a no-substitution technology. 

The Cobb-Douglas approximation 
thus remains tobust for certain kinds 
of mixed data and all observations, 
including the appearance, on occasion, 
of negativ. exponents remain consistent 
with a fixed-co-efhcient technology. 

(4 1) Accjvic. avion ovtav Cnors 

Thus fai we have considered a 
single crop. While output per acre 
(and sometimes labour input per acre) 
arc found to be uncoi related with 
farm-siz.e in respect of individual 
crops, inveise correlations (between 
both these pairs) are found to emerge 
as a result of aggregation over crops. 
This is due to higher cropping intensi¬ 
ties associated with small holdings.' 

However wc can still write x a = x, 
+ 0 and \ # = Xj -r 8 - where the 
variables now lefei to values aggregat¬ 
ed over all crops, with ( x,, $ ) and 
(x,, 8 ) being inversely correlated 
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and only if each Zi has a gamma 
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(an assumption of positive correlations 
does not altei the conclusion). Formally, 
this case has already been covered in 
subsection (4.1) and the conclusions 
armed at there apply to the case of 
aggregation over crops. 

(4.5) Au-heoviion oveh Sr\nu. Units 

Let us rewrite ihe moJel as 

(18.1) X J - PX, and 

(18.2) X„ = QX, 

where random vatiables (\ , P) and 
(X,, 0) are independent. X, denoting 
farm-size, X„ labour input and X„ 
output as before. 

Consider 1 I 8 .I) first. Jf we have 
data on k umts we can wnle (all the 
summations extending from 1 to U, 

X 2l - 5 P, x„ 

(19) --- Xj. 2(P, Y,,/Xj.) 

where X,. = 2 Xli and X|l fc 
independent of X)j (j?£ i) and X|l 
is independent of all P ] , 

Now, it is well-known that if 7 1 , 

Zj.Z„ are independent then 

Z, / (Z, Z, Z„) is indepwidcpl 

of (Z, -I- Z 2 . i-Zn ) foi each i jf 


distribution with the same scale 
parameter.* 

By appealing to this result, we see 
that if land is assumed to be distributed 
as a gamma variable, it follows from 
(19) that PiX (l / X r is independent 
of X, lor each i and hence (19) can be 
rewritten as 

120) X r = P.Xj. 

where P. and X . are independent and 
the dots in the suffix indicate aggrega¬ 
tion (X,. and X„. repiesent total land 
and total labour while P. gives a 
weighted aveiage of the labour input 
aeie, the weights being the values of 
the laran si/e). 

The same argument applies to the 
aggregation of (18.2) and we thus see 
that the bu'-ic model represented for 
homogeneous cross-sections displayed 
by ( 10 . 1 ) and il(> 2 ) remains valid under 
aggregation. This is especially true of 
aggregation over villages or even lager 
units leading to larger cioss-sections: 
it is fairly common to use, for example, 
intci-distuct or inter stale cioss-sec- 
tional averages of land-size elc for 
cairying out Cobb-Douglas analysis. 

Aggregation ovei spatial units lead¬ 
ing to time-senes data (for example 


data tor n state such as 'West' Bengal) 
cannot, however, be covered by {Iffy 
since the input ratio can change 
systematically over time. This only 
means that we now have to discard 
the assumption of independence bet¬ 
ween P. and X Jt but the assumption of 
correlation, as we have seen in sub¬ 
section 4.3, does not invalidate (in 
some cases at least) the consistency 
between empirical observations and 
the hypothesis oi a fixed-coeificients- 
technology 

Remark . Some analysis suggests that 
the land distubutions (based on the 
National Sample Surveys) can be 
graduated well by gamma distributions 
and that, in this respect, the gamma 
distiibution pci forms uniformly better 
than does the Jog-noimal distiibution 
which is commonly used for the 
purpose . 7 

The empirical fits of the gamma la v 
aie sufficient for our purpose: to 
demonstrate the .obustness of the 
Cobb-Douglas appioum.ition. Whether 
they show something more and whether 
the theories undeilytng the gamma 
distribution can be legauled as supe¬ 
rior to those underlying the log-normal 
law. arc ailferent questions , 8 
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Concluding Remarks 

We can give a purely statistical 
iescription of our main results: when 
he range of variation in the input 
■atio and input-output ratios is nar- 
■uvv a Cobb-Douglas function with 
.onstant returns-to-scale fits the data 
acII, but the estimated parameters 
;<>nvcy no knowledge (the input-ratio 
.iriation being small) about suhstitu- 
lon possibilities There is no way of 
hsmissing the possibility of the data 
ieing generated by a process charac- 
crised by hxed co-efficients. These 
(inclusions hold for wide varieties 
>f data regardless of heterogeneity 
in the .atios as well as the si/e dis- 
•'button ol firms) and aggregation. 

The question of substitution possibt- 
ities is important, but to demonstrate 
he latter we need data which exhi- 
iit a wide range of variation in the 
nput-ratio correspondng to the same 
e\ei of output But marginal-pioduc 
mty theory, with /hich the constant 
etui ns-to-si ale Cobb-Douglas lunc- 
Mii is usually combined to demon- 
■tutc the consistency between theory 
uni empirical obsei cations, itself goes 
leainst the geneiation of such data 

homogeneous cross-sections 

On the other hand, the fixity of co¬ 
nfidents aione suffices to explain ob- 
.eivations relating to the special case 
■I agriculture without the mterven- 
1011 of any theory of umfoim beha- 
luiir of riofit maximisation on the 
>.ii t of all cultivating households. The 
\ucme counter-example of no-substi- 
ution that wt ha\c discussed in this 
viper leads to the conjecture that 
>bsi rvaiions will r Cmaln consistent 
mder intermedia $e hypotheses which 
iliow for limited substitution possibi- 
ities. But it is doubtful if knowledge 
T such possibilities, or of the pro- 
luction process in general, can be 
-cnerated b) fitting regiession equa- 
loiis. Likewise, m the light of ques- 
mns raised by Bharadwaj, concerning 
h( diversity of choices open to dif- 
erent households, it is doubtful whe- 
her a production function approach, 
•umbined with unifoim bchaviouristic 
issumptions, is at all useful. 

Appendix 

Pi oofs of Propositions: (1) Let S () 
lenote *he corrected sum of products 
'f x, and Xj , Si d tha t between 
V and a. etc. Writing down the ex¬ 


pressions for bj and b 2 ln terms of the 
S it and using (10.1) and (10.2) it is 
ca.sv to verify that 

(Al) b 2 ( S 11 S uv S, u S lN )( 
(S n S„-S? v ) 

/v /\ 

and b l -fb 2 —I (S 1u S„ v - S,, S u% ) 

(S n S„-S^) 

Since (x lt u) and i\ , v) are indepen¬ 
dent and the variance of v is assunnd 
to be finite, we have 

(A2) Sju/n-^-o. S 1v 'n-K», 

S n /n-eVar(Xj), S >v / n -Var(v), 
and S uv /n -> Cov(u, v) 

The assertions of Proposition 1 e&sily 
follow. 

(2) If Prob (% -c. 0) --- p, the condi¬ 

tional mean and variance of v gum 
v<0 are lespectively fi , and a ‘ and 
those of v given v are fj,, ard 

,r ®„ respectively it is easy to show 
that 

(AT) Cov (u, v) =po- l z H pq 
and Var(v) - Cov(u, \) 

q tr j pq M g 2 - pqMiM 2 
where q = 1 — p and 

fx -= pMi + 

The validity ol Proposition 2 is easily 
established by (AT) 

(3) Since x„ = r q' + u and x, 
and u are independent it follows that 

S ou /n Var(x x ) r' Var(u) 

■ nd S 0 ,/n - Var(x,) 

Similarly it can be shown that 
S 0 j'T\ -«■ Var(\,) -f Cov(u. v) 

Since R J = < b i S()| " b »,, S °:iK 

S no /n 

it is easy to see from (12) and (11) 
that the limit of R- j.\ 

(l-b^VartXj) f b 2 [Var(x,) C o v(u,v) | 
Var(Xj)+Var(u) 

where b*j — Cos(u. v)Vai(v). the 
limit of b„. 

A simplification now establishes (IT). 
This pros as Proposition 3. 
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we have noted how the resource 
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affects iheir mark-t involvement 
and how, in turn, the peculiar 
characteristics of market forms 
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ment choices”. 
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ESCORTS STAYS 
AHEAD OF THE TIMES 



Adapting sophisticated technology to stretch 
every Rtre into extra kHomctres-ensiaring 
maximum performance while keeping fuel costs low. 



1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1980 

Adapting advanced technology 
relevant to India's core needs. 


Escorts constantly anticipates 
c hange—and is geared to the 
L hallenges of the future 

As the market leader in motorcycles. 
Fscorls has skilfully blended its 
experience of the changing Indian 
environment, with some of the latest 
tei hnology available from Japan And 
is quickly developing capability of 
producing a complete range of bi> 
uiheelera up to 400 cc. technically 
superior to any other available in India.) 

This technology package includes 
the introduction of a whole range of 
ihe world's most sophisticated bi 
wheeler ancillaries like supe. efficient 
i arbmettors, swaged spokes, clutch 
assemblies, electricals, salety features, 
ett , many of which are passed on to 
some of RAJDOOT's 500 ancillary 
suppliers 

The result is that Indian bi wheeler 
riders will progressively get machines 
which,on the same consumption of 
will give far superior power, durability 
and performance 

Today, advanced carburettors which 
give much greater mileage and 
performance are already in production 
by Escorts Employees Ancillaries 
Limited, in collaboration with Mikum ol 
Japan - the world's leading 
manufactuter of carburettors 
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ESCORTS LIMITED 

11 Scindta House. Connaught Circus. New Delhi 110001 


India's first 2 stroke, 2 cylinder, 350 cc, 39 
bhp engine to be manufactured by Escorts 
in technical collaboration with Yamaha of 
Japan 


Halwq SlM » T «S«f dnd Fana EquinmaM • Auiomliv* Ancjilanca • Industrial and Cent true tiM Equipment > Hallway AnciUana* * Healing Elaatanas 
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^Caricature of Marxism 

Apt Roy 

Imperialism: Pioneer of Capitalism by Bill Warren, edited by John 
Sender; Verso, London, 1980; pp 274 + xvii, £ 3.95/5 8.50. 


•EVER since the First World War", 
savs the blurh of the book, “socialists 
have inevitably considered lmpenalism 
a calamity: responsible for militarism, 
economic stagnation, and assaults on 
democracy in the metropolitan coun¬ 
tries, an impediment to economic, social 
and cultural development in the Third 
World Bill Warren breaks with this 
'i.nhtional, outlook, arguing that the 
theory of imperialism, one of Marxism’s 
ivnist influential concepts, is not only 
|™tradicted by the facts but has diluted 
.ind distorted Marxism itself, transform¬ 
ing its very character." 

Indeed, the author himself argues 
that “substantial, accelerating, and even 
historically unprecedented improve¬ 
ments m the growth of productive 
capacity and material welfare of the 
mass of the population have occurred 
m the Third World in the post-wai 
nenod. Moreover, the developing 
capitalist societies of Asia. Africa and 
Latin America have proved themselves 
increasingly capable of geneiating 
powerful internal sources of economic 
expansion and achieving an ever more 
independent economic and political 
status" (p 189). In order to bolster up 
this thesis, he visualises the prospects 
of a rise in the bargaining power of the 
LDCs, growing interdependence of 
multinationals and LDCs and beneficial 
role of private foreign investments in 
the LDCs tpp 167-83) 

He further holds "The widespread 
belief that the rapid economic progress 
w the Third World since the Second 
World War has generally been associat¬ 
ed with worsening aggregate inequality 
it not home out by the (admittedly 
scanty and unreliable) time-series data 
<‘ r hy the more plentiful cross-section 
data", (p 200, emphasis in the original). 
On the contrary, "... the patchy avail - 
able evidence of physical indicators 
measuring fulfilment of the basic needs 
of the population in health, education, 
nutrition, and housing, and with fairly 
definite aggregate evidence that the pro¬ 
portions of those falling below various 
Poverty lines is declining, strongly sug¬ 
gests that major advances in the 
Material welfare 1 of the population 
have been registered in the Third World 
Post-war” (p 250). On the basis of 


‘patchy evidence’, ‘unreliable data', and 
'impressionistic' appreciation. Bill War¬ 
ren asserts that though capitalism “was 
initially an external force" it quickly 
"struck deep indigenous roots and 
manifested a vigorous internal momen¬ 
tum" in the Third World countries 
(p 253). 

The tactical-operational orientation 
which Bill Warren seeks to introduce 
at the conclusion of his study is that 
“explicit recognition" of the fact that 
the Third World economies “were deve¬ 
loping in u capitalist direction’ “would 
have permitted the promotion of a 
more efficient and humane capitalist 
development instead of the inappro¬ 
priate imposition of a welfare approach 
and a Soviet-type model on countries 
lacking both the requisite advanced 
economic basis for the welfare state 
and the communist leadership required 
for the Soviet model" 

These are some of the major points 
in the posthumous publication (Bill 
Warren died in lanuary 1978), edited 
by John Sender on the basis of drafts 
left by the author. 

While agreeing with the author that 
the actual evolution of the (Marxist-led) 
anti-imperialist movements “has to some 
extent disarmed the working class of 
most of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
in the struggle for political and cultural 
independence of the bourgeoisie and 
especially of bourgeois nationalism” 
and while admiring the painstaking 
efforts epitomised in the volume, it is 
difficult to accept the author's claim of 
reviving the • classical tradition of 
Marxism in the related field. Indeed, 
it is hard to dismiss the idea that the 
exercise is a caricature of Marxism. 

First of all, Warren's ‘analytical’ dis¬ 
quisitions, admittedly baaed tin un¬ 
reliable data and predictably leading to 
the spinning of fantasies like dynamism, 
momentum, lessening inequality, in¬ 
creasing independence, etc; of the Third 
World countries are hardly in the 
classical Marxist tradition. The absur¬ 
dity of these observations can be 
exposed with a single citation from an 
authoritative international institutional 
study. As for instance: 

The 1970s showed a marked slow¬ 
down in the economic growth of the 
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developing countries. Their, share in 
the world trade dropped ' from 30 
per cent m mid-1960s to 15 per cent 
at present (mid-1970s) and that m 
the export of manufactured goods to 
only 2 per cent. The foreign debts 
of the developing countries reached 
$ 300 billion and annual payment on 
this account to $40 billion, taking 
up 20 per cent of their export earn¬ 
ings All the developing countries 
whose population constitute 65 per 
cent of the world’s total account for 
8 per cent of the world’s industrial 
output. 

In the ESCAP region (with more 
than half the world population), the 
decade of the 1970s commenced with 
the numbers of unemployed and 
those living in the conditions of so¬ 
cially unacceptable squalour at re¬ 
cord levels in absolute terms and 
this situation will have further de¬ 
teriorated by the end of the decade. 
In what the IBRD defines as ab¬ 
solute poverty, this ESCAP region 
contains appioximatelv two-thirds oi 
the global total." (ESCAP, “Econo¬ 
mic and Social Survey of Asia and 
the Pacific”, Bangkok, 1975, p 3). 

Living in the largest, and in many 
respects the strongest, capitalist coun¬ 
try m the Third World as one does, 
the fallout of the deepening crisis of a 
stunted and twisted capitalism, super¬ 
imposed on layers and layers of pre¬ 
capitalist formations, one may fully 
agree with Bill Warren’s digs at the 
‘welfare’ and/or ‘Soviet-model’ of 
development, in terms of which Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and his admirers at home 
and abroad sought to legitimise the 
actual course of twisted growth. But 
one can only dismiss with greater dis¬ 
dain Warren's talk about prospects of 
"a more efficient and humane capitalist 
development” fn a country like this. 
Burgeoning poverty, rocketing corrup¬ 
tion, increasing brutality, accelerating 
decomposition of all moral values - 
these are daily sounding the death 
rattle of the existing system, even 
though this country can boast of a 
relatively longer historical background 
and larger social base for the develop¬ 
ment of ‘Third World capitalism'. 

India, however, still retains a parlia¬ 
mentary democratic facade, but in most 
other countries in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, it is the military dicta¬ 
torship, backed by US arms that sus¬ 
tains the rickety political frame for 
fostering the capitalism of the Third 
World variety. Bill Warren holds that 
the prevalent Marxist views on im¬ 
perialism are a reversal of the classical 
Marxist positions and that these views 
were fostered by the Bolsheviks, pri¬ 
marily Lenin in his brochure on fcn- 
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perialism, in their efforts to counter the 
threat from the big capitalist powers to 
the precarious Soviet state (p 4). He 
is patently mistaken here. If Lenin's 
“Imperialism" has placed anj role in 
fostering the prevalent Marxist concep¬ 
tions about imperialism, which 
undoubtedly it has, the Soviet state 
could have nothing to do 1 with it - - 
Lenin's monography, the culmination of 
his prolonged studies, was written in 
1916, before the emergence of the Soviet 
state. 

YVarren builds up his theses on many 
similar inaccuracies. For instance, he 
suggests that dining the second con¬ 
gress of the Comintern Lenin betrayed 
ignorance about the existence of a, 
however small, industrial proletariat tn 
India, of which M N Roy, opponent of 
Lenin’s position on the national and 
colonial question, was a product (p 99). 
He is obviously mistaken on both the 
counts: first, as early as 1905, Lenin 
had highlighted the emergence of the 
Indian working class on the political 
scene on the occasion of the Bombay- 
textile workers’ protest strike against 
B C Tilak’s conviction by a British 
court; secondly, M N Roy had no direct 
relationship at all with the Indian work¬ 
ing class — bhadrdog by birth, he wa; 
initiated m the socialist movement 
abroad. 

Bill Warren's more fundamental 
mistake, of course, is his simplistic and 
linear understanding of Marxism. He 
thinks that since capitalism, including 
foreign capitalist domination, tends to 
develop the forces of production and 
to impart greater dynamism to social 
processes, it has to be encouraged, if 
not worshipped. He does not pay any 
attention to the time-space dimensions 
in the Marxist methodology. For 
instance, the roles of capitalism in 
metropolis and colonies were never 
equated by the founders of Marxism. 
Though hp quotes extensively from 
Marx to underline Marx’s appreciation 
of the historically progressive role of 
Bntain in India, he fails to take note 
of the equally strong and many-sided 
condemnation of it. Marx also said: 

There cannot, however, remain 
any doubt hut that the misery in¬ 
flicted by the British on Hindustan 
is of an essentially different and in¬ 
finitely more intensive kind than all 
Hindustan had to suffer before. I do 
not allude to European despotism, 
planted upon Asiatic despotism, 
forming a more monstrous combination 
than any of the divine, monsters 
startling us m the Temple of 
Salsette 

... England has broken down the 
entire framework of Indian society, 


without any symptoms of reconstitu¬ 
tion yet appearing This loss of his 
old world, with no gaiju of a new 
one, imparts a particular kind of 
melancholy to the present misery of 
the Hindu 

Secondly and more importantly, since 
the progressiveness of the British rule 
in India lay precisely in its role as 
“unconscious tool of history” in bring¬ 
ing about a social revolution and since 
no social revolution can come except 
■is -the consummation of popular strug¬ 
gles, Marxism calls for continuous and 
increasing struggles ageynst the domi¬ 
nant order. 

Indeed. Marx's truly dialectical 
approach to this crucial aspect is expli¬ 
cit in his despatches on the rebellion 
of 1857. published in New York Daily 
Tribune — they are surcharged with 

Police and 
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OUR po’ice forces have, in the last 
many decades, built up a fund of 
popular dislike which they have done 
little to reduce. On the other hand, 
during the nineteen months of inter¬ 
nal emergency, they succeeded in add¬ 
ing to it. Police reputation for cor¬ 
ruption, high-handedness, use of third 
degree methods for extorting 'confes¬ 
sions', cruelty towards suspects and 
molestation of women and rape is 
widespread. The police have in most 
countries an unsavouiy reputation. D H 
Bayley in his book on the Indian 
police te'ls us, "Studies in Mexico and 
Italy have brought out a general pat¬ 
tern of corruption, discrimination, and 
unresponsiveness between the citizen 
and a bureaucrat, especially a police¬ 
man. Even m Great Britain, with its 
paragon police force, all is not entire¬ 
ly well. A survey conducted in the 
sixties found that as many as 10 per 
cent of people thought that they took 
bribes used unfair methods to get 
information, distorted evidence in the 
courts and on occasions used too 
much force. Suspicion of the police 
may very well be worldwide." Our 
Prime Ministers have pointed to this 
worldwide phenomenon, as if it were 
a justification or explanation for the 
evil reputation of our pt lice. 

The emphasis which the government 
lays on positive results leads the police, 
according to Stracey, to forget that 


deepest sympathy for the rebel soldiers. 

Finally, as against Lenin’s charac¬ 
terisation of the imperialist epoch ol 
capitalism as unmitigated reaction, 
Warren repeatedly refers to the high 
appreciation of the historical role of 
capitalism m the “Communist Mani¬ 
festo”, as if the one contradicts the 
other, which, of course, it does not. 
Here, Warren forgets the crucial time 
dimension m Marxist dialectics. 
Already in 1893, in his preface to the 
Italian edition of the “Communist 
Manifesto”, Engels wrote. "The “Mani¬ 
festo" does full justice to the revolu¬ 
tionary part played by capitalism in 
the past” — repeat, the past. And he 
also underlines “the hour of birth of 
this new, proletarian era”. In this 
Engels actually formulates the quintes¬ 
sence of Lenin's study on imperialism 

the People 

Rao 


means are as important as ends and 
wrong emphasis on ends leads to the 
adoption of the basest means. He nar¬ 
rates two incidents which indicate the 
politicians' views. "I called on Pratap 
Singh Kanon, at that time Chief 
Minister of Punjab, with a group of 
officers attending an advanced course. 
One of my senior instructors who was 
with us condemned the ’robust' police 
methods as unprincipled and against 
the fundamental teachings of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Kairon, himself well-known 
for his ‘direct’ disposals, turned to him 
and said, ‘Mr Deb, if you believe that, 
you should cast off your police uni¬ 
form and join an ashram’. Such opi¬ 
nions are current not merely among 
police officers, but among politicians 
and other laymen as was clear after 
the blindings in Bihar. On the other 
hand Pandit Pant left officer' in no 
doubt about his strong disapproval of 
dubious police practices” (pp 15 and 18). 
The point at issue is what proportion 
of a police force, especially of inspec¬ 
tors and upwards, believes that ends 
justify means. 

Next only to corruption and the 
use of third degree methods by the 
police, people are worried about pres¬ 
surising by politicians belonging to 
whichever party is in office. When in 
1980 there was a change of govern¬ 
ment and 'the A1ADMK was called 
upon to form the ministry, Stracey, 


Odd Man In by Eric Stracey; Vikas Publishing House, New Delhi. 
1981; pp 326 + ix, Rs 125. 
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mmf-jrwtma - w' tn»" «we to give a urge number at anec- 
Chief Minister that there would be dotes and these give us a clear pic- 
no interference ' in law-enforcement, tore of the plus and minus points o( 
and "I must say that so far as I was the police organisation. 


personally concerned I never experi¬ 
enced any" fp 504). This guarded 
statement did not cover other police 
officers. Political pressuring is usually 
hv MLAs. Stracey relates instances of 
his own experience: when he was 
Superintendent of Police in Tinnevelly 
a local MLA wrote to the IG to get 
cancelled an order transferring an SL 
from one police station to another. 
While endorsing it to the SP for 
“necessary action and report” the AIG 
orally told the SP that the IG wanted 
the transfer order cancelled. Stracey 
t.ukled the MLA directly and persuad¬ 
ed him to withdraw ins request. 
What followed, however, showed the 
extent to which the morale of the 
senior officers had suffered in the 
.preceding many decades of Congress 
"rule. “Some weeks later I was asked 
at a gathering of senior officers why 
I had gone to all this trouble over a 
matter that had become commonplace 
hr now and my reply that 1 had done 
so on principle was gieetcd with a loud 
guffaw. To such a pass were affairs 
moving even while I was still a Su¬ 
perintendent'' fp 151). 

That there was general pressurising 


Stracey has said little about his 
family. I wish he had been more com¬ 
municative; for the home life of a 
police officer does influence and is 
influenced by his official work. Hut this 
lacuna has to some extent been made 
up by anectodes of Tamil Nadu's poli¬ 
ticians, security arrangements before 
and after independence, arson and 
killings in the anti-Hindi agitation, 
and the extent to which corruption 
has entered in the mast exalted places 
and offices such as those of the IG 
and the Commissioner of Police. Of 
these I shall mention only two. 

When viccioy Wavell visited Stia- 
cey's district, “two things struck me 
— the meticulous attention to detail 
and the self-effacement of senior offi¬ 
cers Neither the IG nor the DIG 
featuied in the scheme, nor did they 
attend the visit. Everything was left 
to the Collector and the SB. Twenty 
years later when the President of In¬ 
dia visited n sub-divisional town in my 
mnge there was the same detailed 
planning but with no less than three 
DIGs besides the IG in attendance 
This i.s only one oi the many instances 
where there is wastage of manpower 


bv politicans is clear from Stracey's due to faulty priorities. The exagge- 
leniaik about the wearing out of the rated importance attached to the sr- 


sense of duty “in retent years" by curity of VIPs and ceremonial guard 
"untoward political pressures” (p 228). of honour, etc, compel police person- 
Tius was in 1965 when the Congress 


nei to oe diverted trom the normal 
work of prevention and/or detection 
of crime. 

The other incident helped to create 
a completely wrong impression that 
Stracey was “politically unreliable". 
He had issued a circular instructing 
the Station House Officers to remove 
all pictures of political personalities 
from police stations, the exceptions 
being the current President “and, of 
course, the Mahatma and Nehru whose 
claim for a special place rested on 
much more than their political stand¬ 
ing”. Even Chief Ministers present or 
past would be covered by this order; 
for apart from possible embarrassment 
of old having to give way to new, 
“the public inevitably got the impres¬ 
sion that the police had political loyal¬ 
ties which would influence their dis¬ 
posals” (p 1971. 

There are other cases such as the 
hunt for a murderer-turned-dacoit, 
the busting of a racket which had 
been syphoning large sums from 
public bodies into the pockets of cer¬ 
tain politicians of the party then in 
power. The anti-Hindi riots of 1965 
(which were particularly violent in 
Stracey’s range) are dealt with in a 
chapter by themselves The narration 
is vivid and balanced People of the 
Hmdi-belt and Hindi-enthusiasts 
should read it to realise the intense 
feelings in Tamil Nadu against the 
imposition of Hindi as the official 
language. 


Party had been in charge of the state 
continuously for 18 years. Not until 
some years later, when the AIADMK 
came to power, did Stracey make the 
-tatement that “for the first time in 
mou' than 50 years J was not aware 
of interference in police administra¬ 
tion” — a bold statement for any IG 
to make. But there was a saving 
clause; "I did not say there was none; 
there always is at lower levels" (p 
104). 

Stracey’s was an unusual service 
history for any IPs Officer. He served 
under half a dozen Chief Ministers, 
lie was superintendent, in half a dozen 
districts, Deputy Commar.dent of the 
Central Police Training College at Mt 
Abu; for some time he worked as IG 
Pinsons, DIG in a Range, Director, 
Vigilance and Anti-corruption; he 
superannuated as IG police. But 
even after this he could not leave 
#*hc service; for the Chief Minister 
'rib-red him the new post of Director- 
General of Police which he held fot 
a few months to see through the re¬ 
organisation. With this vast and vari¬ 
ed experience behind him he has been 
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Role of Credit in Farmers 5 Adjustment 
against Risk in Arid and Semi-Arid 
Tropical Areas of India 

N S Jodha 

Weather-induced instability of fanning is the pnncijxil source of risk in agriculture in arid and 
semi-arid tropical areas of India The problem presents itself in its most magnified form during drought 
years. During such occasions, which are quite frequent, farming fails 1o ensure even the minimum 
subsistence requirement of humans and livestock. 

Through experience of generations, farmers have evolved several ad]ustment devices to manage 
their survival during the drought years. However, farmers' adjustment mechanisms against risk have a 
number of well-recognised weakness [Jodliu 1975, Sen 1976]. 

This paper examines the possibilities of strengthening farmers’ ad/ustment mechanisms, particu-i 
larly through credit. This calls for proper understanding of the adjustment mechanism itself and the 


prevailing role of credit therein 

WeaT H E ft -1 NDTJCED RlSK 

OF the well-recognised sources of 
nsk in agriculture --- namely, mar¬ 
ket, state policies, and weather — 
the last is the key source of risk m 
and and semi-arid tropical areas. 
These areas, often described as 
drought-prone areas, cover nearly 6i 
per cent of India. 1 

Of all the elements of weather, the 
most important for agriculture is 
rainfall. Rainfall is highly variable, 
as indicated by the coefficients of 
variation in the and and semi-arid 
tropical tracts of India 2 More im¬ 
portantly, intra-seasonal rainfall is 
also highly variable. Even years of 
normal annual rainfall are characteris¬ 
ed by long dry spells during one or 
more parts of the crop season. The 
performance of rainfed crops is 
largely determined by the timely 
availability of rains during different 
phases of crop growth. Hence the 
information about failure of such 
rams, indicated by frequency of long 
dry spells during the crop season, 
can give an idea of potential risk of 
crop failures in these areas. The 
timings of occurrence of droughts 
vis-a-ris phases of the crop growth 
season affects crop performance and 
farmers’ adjustment devices differently. 

For instance, if they come at the 
beginning of the cropping season, 
di oughts prolong the dry season, de¬ 
lay land preparation, and prevent 
timely sowing of crops — resulting 
in a decline m cropped acreage is 
well as changes in the cropping pat¬ 


tern. Droughts occurring in mid¬ 
season, after the sowing of khanf 
crops, cause retardation of crop 
growth; in extreme cases they scorch 
off standing crops. wasting already 
invested resources and necessitating a 
variety of salvage operations, includ¬ 
ing partial resowing the break of the 
dry spell. 1 The occurrence of drought 
towards the end of the wet season 
may cause withering of otherwise 
promising khanf ciops and create ad¬ 
verse conditions foi rabi (post-mon¬ 
soon) crops. 

In view of the above implications, 
ihe incidence of dry spells can be 
more meaningfully studied with 
reference to their occurrence during 
the crop season. The relevant ana¬ 
lysis of weekly rainfall data in diffe¬ 
rent meteorological sub-divisions of 
India is summarised in Table 1, 

Accoidingly, 13 pei cent of the 
meteorological sub-divisions covering 
and and semi-arid tiopical tracts ex¬ 
perienced early droughts at least 
once in 6 years. Exactly similar is 
the situation with respect to mid¬ 
season droughts. Similarly, nearly 
three-fourths of the sub-divisions 
faced mid-season droughts more 
than 25 per cent of the time. If 
early, mid-season, and late droughts 
are combined, more than one-half of 
the sub-divisions experienced drought 
once in less than 2 years. The pro¬ 
portion of subdivisions outside and 
and semi-and areas facing similar 
frequency of drought is quite small 
I Table 1).‘ 


To repeat, occurience of early, 
mid-season, and late droughts affect 
the ciop in different ways, but their 
ultimate consequence is instability of 
crop yields and agricultural economy 
of the arid and semi-arid tropical 
area. 1 

Kuairais’ Adjusimem Mechanism 

Details about the frequency of 
droughts and consequent instability 
of crop yields help in understanding 
the risky situation to which farmers 
(and other rural households depend¬ 
ing on agriculture) in drought-prone 
areas are exposed The farmer, hav 
ing faced such situations during past 
periods, has evolved seveial measures* 
to live with it. The->e measures, put 
together, muy lie described as the 
farmers' adjustment mechanism against 
risk. 

The usual definition of risk revol¬ 
ves around variability of outcomes 
which lie below or above normal pros¬ 
pects. However, in keeping with the 
overall goals of the adjustment 
mechanism in drought years risk, as 
defined in this paper, implies pros¬ 
pects which offer lower returns than 
normally received or expected, The 
adjustment devices against risk would 
thus involve measures aimed at 
minimising the probabilities of losses 
due to risk. Once losses have occur¬ 
red. the next step consuls of measures i 
to supplement the lower returns hy J 
other sources of income, Or manage 
with lower returns by curtailing 
current commitments. The extent to 
which the aforesaid devices can be 
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Figure 


Farmers' Adjustment Mkx.iunism against Risk and Uncertainty in 

Agriculture* 


(a) Devices reflected in basic 
farming system to facili¬ 
tate the adoption of al¬ 
ternatives under ( b) and 

(•0 I 


(b) Specific risk/Ion mini¬ 
mising devices for pio- 
dnction activities 


(c) Specific risk 11 os y ma¬ 
nagement devices 


(i) O'Versified farming ano 
mi ted croppingtooffer 
fexibility 

(u) Fexible production 
and factor use prac¬ 
tices to fit changing 
resource supply and 
demand situation 

(in) Limited ex-ante com¬ 
mitment of resources 
for current production, 
accretionary process of 
capital formation to 
facilitate mid-season 
adiustments 

(iv) On-farm storage and 
recycling devices, high 
dependence on home 
pioduced inputs-mil- 
puts to facilitate chan¬ 
ge in resource use pat¬ 
tern 

<v) Highly flexible propen¬ 
sity to consume as well 
as structure of dem'ind 
to match th- changing 
supply situation. 

(vi) Traditional forms or 
tural co-operation and 
informal institutional 
arru ngements—helpi ng 
inter-linking of factor- 
product markets, spa¬ 
tial mobility etc. to, 
help mutual sharing 
of risk and switchover 
from private cost to so¬ 
cial cost of sustenance 
duung droughts, 

(vn) Irrigation on part of 
the land in some cases 
as permanent defence 
against risk. 


(i) Salvage operations — (i) Reduction in current 
when efforts are con¬ 


centrated on lecovary 
if by-pioduc-ts m the 
absence of main pro¬ 
ducts, concentiation 
on hitherto low value 
operat io ns/produet i on 
lines due to further 
decline m opportunity 
cost of labour 
(n) Mid-season adjust¬ 
ments in deployment 
of resources, lesourcc 
use intensity, contrac¬ 
ting/expanding parti- 


commitmcnts through 
postponement, cancel¬ 
lation, and reduction 
of consumption, and 
future production ex¬ 
penditure. non-pay¬ 
ment of dues, etc. 

(ii) Resource augmen¬ 
tation through con¬ 
servation by using 
different processing 
and utilisation tech¬ 
niques of resources 


cular farm operations, (m) Supplcmcmmy earn- 


selcctivity / disci imina¬ 
tion in treatment to 
different plots/crops; 
resowing on selective 
basis when possible 
etc 


ing by woiking as 
labouier; out-nugra- 
tion to other areas, 
handicrafts, etc 
(iv) Asset/inventory dep¬ 
letion through sales/ 
mortgage. 

(in) Reduced dependence (v) Borrowing from oth- 
or cut-back on hired ers with or without 
rcsouices and restrue- moitgageand various 
turing of factor pro- land and labour con- 
portions * tracts. 

{iv) Changes in priorities fvi) Dependence on otheis 
and techniques of farm including chanties 
operations to minimise remittance, 
usual wastage, etc 


Note ■ ‘For specific illustrations see Jodha 

readily adopted depends upon the 
extent to which farming systems have 
been prepared or adapted to face 
such eventualities. Accordingly, devi¬ 
ces constituting the adtustmenl me¬ 
chanism can be put under three bioad 
categories 

ia) Those which have acquired 
the form of permanent features 
of the farming system to faci¬ 
litate adoption of alternatives to 
minimise potential losses from 
current production activities 
facing risk and to adiust to 
the losses once they have oc¬ 
curred. 

(b) Those designed to minimise 


[19751. 

probable losses fiom current 
pioduction activities. 

(c) Those designed for managing 
the consequence of incv liable 
oi accomplished losses. 

The adjustment devices, broadly 
separable on the basis of then imme¬ 
diate puipose and time of adoption, 
take the foim of vanous farming and 
tesource-use practices, as well as com¬ 
bination of enterpiises and activities. 
The Fifiuie illustrates t)P‘‘s ot activities 
that generally occur under the above 
three categories. 

Of the three categories of adjust¬ 
ment devices, (a) and fb) are basic 


to the farming system in arid and 
semi-arid tropical India. Though 
operative in both the long-term and 
short-term contexts, they operate so 
loutinely within the system that they 
seldom catch the attention of out¬ 
siders, However, the devices under 
category (c) have clear-cut external 
manifestations. They are treated as 
distress signals for commencement 
of public relief works in drought-hit 
aieas '■ One consequence of the said 
phenomenon is the lack of data and 
analysis of the vanables under (a) and 
(b) in an integrated manner and in a 
form which may project them as a 
mechanism against usk 7 On the other 
hand, for variables under (c), one 
does come across data which can 
very sharply focus on the farmers' 
adjustment mechanism. Using such 
data, this paper illustrates the loss 
management devices adopted bv Tirnil 
households in different areas during 
di ought yeais." 

As mentioned earlier, loss manage¬ 
ment during drought years is attempt¬ 
ed in the first place through cui- 
tailment of curicnt commitments. 
According to Table 2, the consump¬ 
tion expenditure during the drought 
years (compared to non-drought 
years) declined by neatly 8 to 13 per 
cent m the affected areas of Rajas¬ 
than and Gujarat. 5 

More importantly, the magnitude 
of decline varied significantly amongst 
the different expenditure categories. 
For instance, the decline in expendi¬ 
ture for total food items was the 
smallest of all categories. However, 
to prevent curtailment of oveiall food 
expenditure during a scarcity year, 
significant slicing down on other ‘non- 
essentials' like protective foods (in¬ 
cluding milk, fats, sugar, ftuus, etc), 
socui lebgtous ceicmonies, clothing, 
education, medicine, etc, had taken 
place The extent of such declines 
vai ied from 16 to 64 per cent in the 
case of Jodhpur, 15 to 48 per cent 
in Burma, and 28 to 31 per cent in 
Banaskantha Howevei. m spite of 
maintaining the level of food expen- 
dmnes for during the diought year 
ncaier to that of the non-drought 
\c,n pci capita looilgrnm intake 
had declined from between 12 to 23 
pei cent in different areas This was 
due to increased food puces and non¬ 
availability of home-pioduced food- 
giains during the diought veals 1,1 
knottier wav of leducing current 
commitments as a function of loss 
management is reduction in assets 
(e g, livestocks) that have considerable 
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Tabus 1 FiiFoiirNry DisrninirnON of 'Me'i eoroi ogic.ai Subdivisions 
Co\ eiunc; Amo and Semi-Amo Tropical Areas and Oi her Areas of India by 
VuMiim or Early, Mid-Sisson, and l, ate Dnonoms wmiNc 1908-1955. 

Piopornon of Meteorological Subdivisions" Experiencing Types of 
Droughts in h 

And ,md Semi-Arid Tiopicul Areas Other Areas 

Occurrence of - - -— . - . - - 

Droughts dur- E.ulv Mid- Late All Earlv Mid- Late All 
ing 48 years Drought Season Drought Types Drought Season Di might Types 
Only Drought Only Only Drought Only 

Only Only 


(no) 

(\) 


O 

r;,) 


("I.) 

(°r.) 

(%> 

<3 

40 

— 

40 

. . 

91 

9 

46 

9 

3-5 

47 

— 

33 


_ 

9 

27 

, 

6-10 

13 

13 

27 

— 

9 

_ 

9 

9 

11-15 

— 

20 

_ 

7 

— 

46 

18 

_ 

16-20 

— 

20 

— 

20 

_ 

9 

_ 

28 

21-25 

— 

7 

_ 

20 


18 

_ 

18 

26-30 

— 

26 

— 

7 

_ 

9 

_ . 

18 

31-35 

— 

7 

_ 

26 


_ 

_ 

18 

>36 

— 

7 

— 

20 

— 

— 




Notes: a Dita pertain to the 26 meteorological subdivisions in India, IS of which 
cover and and sem-arid tropical states of Rajasthan, Guiar.tt, Maha¬ 
rashtra. Madlivu Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, and Tamil Nadu 
from 1908 to 1955 Number, names, and boundaries of subdivisions have 
been changed lately. 

b Criteria used aie :(i) a wet season consists of weeks with normal rainfall 
of more than 5 mm; (u)a Week of ‘drought’ is one in which actual rainfall 
equals half of or less than half the normd rainfall; and fni)‘drought’has 
really serious repercussions on crop growth only when it extends over 
4 or more consecutive weeks. Occurrence of such prolonged dry spells 
at the very comm.*ncem:nt of the fkharif) cropping season and at the very] 
end of the cropmng season arc termed as early drought and late drought. 
Drought occurring during the middle ol crop season is tenned mid¬ 
season ill ought. For details, see Mullik and'Govindaswamy [1962-63], 


carrying cost, which mav partly con¬ 
tribute to asset depletion in drought 
vears. 11 Of course, the main reason 
for asset depletion thiough distress 
sales is augmentation of liquid resour¬ 
ces to supplement meagre income 
dunng drought veais In addition to 
deihbcriate disposal, asset losses due 
to death of animals and theft of items 
is quite common during such stress 
periods. 

As a result of combined operation 
of the factors stated above, the asset 
position of rural households in chffo- 
rmt aieas had declined in euuipaii 
son with respective pre-drought scats 
by 15 to 42 per cent during drought 
years (Table 3], Further, the decline 
in assets in all but one area has 
been highest in the case of livestock 
(ranging from 21 to 60 per cent) 
followed bv financial assets, including 
jewellery (langmg Irotn 13 to 32 pel 
cent). 

Yet another step in the loss- 
management mechanism is to increase 
liabilities. In these areas, the inci¬ 
dence of indebtedness indicated bv 
amount of debt outstanding had 
increased bv 64 to 224 per cent with¬ 
in a single drought year (Table .3). 

More details of sources which con¬ 
tributed to sustenance requirements’® 
of "diought-affeeted households are 


presented in Table 4. 11 

Accoidingly. wage income from 
government-operated relief works, 
along with free help in kind from 
public and pnvate chantnhle institu¬ 
tions m some cases, accounted for 
the largest pioportion ol the total 
amount of sustenance income in diffe¬ 
rent areas. Sale of assets and other 
miscellaneous sources — like earning 
thiough emigration, remittance, at¬ 
tached laboui, handicrafts, etc 
wore the nest important souree.v ol 
sustenance income. Current boirow- 
ings did not contribute more than 13 
per vent of sustenance income in any 
area. 

A closer look at Tables 2. 3 and 4 
reveals that the fatmers’ adjustment 
mechanism against risk is not as 
strong or fool-proof as sometime 
..ssumed [Morris 1975|. The weakness 
of the adjustment mechanism can be 
viewed both m terms of its inadequacy 
in sustaining household-, during the 
drought and in its failure to protect 
Ihe production potential for post- 
drought vears. 

Table 4 clearly indicates, for ex¬ 
ample. that in the absence of govern¬ 
ment-operated relief works and 
institutional help in some cases (which 
jointly accounted for largest propor¬ 
tions of sustenance income), faimers’ 


own adjustment mechanism would 
have completely collapsed. Sale of 
assets, curtailment in consumption, 
and borrowing would not have sufficed 
to meet the deficit due to absence 
of relief works. The relative position 
of areas (Table 4) shows that the 
stiam on the adjustment mechanism — 
at least in terms of disposal of 
assets — is negatively associated with 
(he extent of relief work and institu¬ 
tional help. 

Fuithermore, the depletion of assets 
is more severe in the case of produc¬ 
tive assets such as livestock (Table 3), 
which adversely affects the production 
potential in terms of draft power and 
production of milk, wool, etc, in 
post-diought years. This is more so 
because only a fraction of the assets 
depleted in the drought year could 
])■- recouped during the post-drought 
year (Table 3). In all probability, by 
ihe time the depleted assets are fully 
recouped the next drought occurs and 
initiates the next run of resource 
depletion-recoupment cycle. In the 
long run, this loads to permanent 
under-investment in these areas. 

The situation described above are 
only some manifestations of failure of 
Ihe adjustment mechanism 14 The basic 
weaknesses of the adjustment mecha¬ 
nism is the result of many causes. 

First, viewed in the temjjoral con¬ 
text, the adjustment mechanism is a 
’/eio-stim' cffoil. Asset accumulation 
just comjiensates for asset depletion 
over a penod of good and bad years. 
This remains a rero-sum game or 
might become a positive-sum game in 
certain eitcumstanccs. as long as 
drought years are not recurrent. Once 
droughts come in succession, the 
furmcis’ capacity for los management 
breaks down, and the adjustment 
mechanism becomes a ncgati ve-sum 
exercise Similarly, the adjustment 
mechanism in terms of emigration, 
mutual sharing of risk through various 
informal institutional arrangements, 
etc, lose their strength tf the drought 
situation is spatially more widespread 
[Jodha 1975, 1978], 

Secondly, the adjustment mechanism 
derives its existence from the possi¬ 
bility oi successful exchange opera¬ 
tions. Even the extreme subsistence 
I inner, whose production and con- 
vinnption activities are mtegiated, 
liar to re-sort extensively to ex¬ 
change (including barter) during 
the drought period. This is so be¬ 
cause, except for curtailment of human 
consumption and under-feeding or 
starvation of animals, there i$ hardly 
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Tabus 2: Changes in Consumption Expenui tubes and Foodgaain Consumption of Households duiung Drought 

and Non-Dboucht Years in Tiihee Abbas 


Areas( Distrirts with States ) 


Details 


Jodhpur 

(Rajasthan) 



Barmsr 

(Rajasthan) 


Banas kaniha 
(Gujarat) 


63-64f a 

A 

64-65* 

B 

(B-A)/B 

69-70f 

A 

70-71* 

B 

(B-A)/B 69-70f 
A 

70-71* (B-A)/B 

B 


(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(\) 

(R'l 

(Rs) 

Co) (Rs) 

(Rs) (%) 


Pcr-houschold consumption ex- 


Total food items 

1181 

1200 

—I 6 

118.1 

1151 

1 2 6 

1701 

1805 

—5 8 

Protective foods 0 

291 

409 

—28 8 

235 

406 

—42 1 

501 

694 

—28 3 

Clothing, fuel, etc 

274 

127 

— 16 2 

269 

116 

— 14 8 

.114 

481 

—10 9 

Socio-religious ceremonies^ 

54 

M8 

—63 5 

57 

110 

—48 2 

61 

88 

—30 7 

Others® 

168 

259 

—.15 2 

102 

175 

—41 7 

127 

98 

+ 29 6 

Total 

in 77 

1914 

— 13 3 

1611 

1754 

—8 2 

2223 

2474 

— 10 2 

Consumption per adult unit 
per days 

Total foodgrains 

514 

594 

— P 9 

515 

606 

—11 7 

567 

740 

—23 4 

Superior cereals r 

112 

58 

+ 91 1 

40 

7 

• 82 5 

42 

27 

+ 15 7 


Noies : a t Drought years. * I’ost-droughl (normal) j.ears. 

b To facilitate companions, all rupee values in this and the subsequent Tables have been converted into 1972-7.1 value of the 
rupee, using index of general prices for agricultural labourers in the respective states 
c Include milk, fats, sugar, jaggery, fruits, etc. These arc included in total tood items, also, 
d Socio-religious cciemonies related to deaths, bnths, marriages, and festivals 

e Includes education, medicine, recreation, travel, payment to village functionaries for day-to-day services, icmittances to 
children studying outside, etc. 

f Mainly wheat available through fair-price shops during the drought year. 

Sourer Sec Table 3 


•nn device in the adjustment mecha¬ 
nism which such a farinci can effecti¬ 
vely adopt on his own He cannot 
sell an asset unless there is a buver, 
lie cannot bonow unless there is a 
willing lendci, he cannot hue himselt 
out unless there is someone to employ 
him, so much so that he cannot 
emigiate unless institutional circum¬ 
stances .lie < oiulucive to it 15 This is 
not to imply that there arc no willing 
P utneis to help in the farmers’ adjust¬ 
ment mechanism. The real pioblem 
is that, depending upon the intensity 
and sp’ead of the drought situation, 
the conditions of exchange become 
quite unfavourable to the farmer. As 
mentioned cailiei. the farmer engages 
in what is described as an asset deple¬ 
tion /replenishment, cycle over a run 
of bad and good years. But, because 
of the special conjunction of demand 
and supph factors, in the pioccss of 
exchange the farmer is hit as a seller 
m the buyers’ market during the 
drought year and as a buyer in scl- 
leis' maiket during the post-drought 
year. 

The situation is clearly illustrated 
bv Table 5, which presents the-price 
situation faced by the faimer and the 
extent of losses sustained during a 
short cyle of asset depletion and re¬ 
plenishment in some villages of 
Rajasthan. In the process of asset 
depletion/replemshment, affected far¬ 
mers nominally lost around Rs 557 


jus li.in ol bullocks, Rs 225 per 
camel, Rs 192 per cow in milk, 
Rs 3) per sheep, and Rs 310 per 
bullock-cait. The amount of losses, in 
most cases, mcieases signihcantly if the 
price of assets sold and those paid 
while buying back the assets are de¬ 
flated bv the prices of food and fod¬ 
der items prevailing in the respec¬ 
tive years (Table 5) This is a clear 
illustration of what is described as 
“failure of exchange entitlement" 

I Sen IM7fi], in which the puces ot 
what a household can sell decline 
iclative to what it wants to jnucha.se 
If the losses suffered in tile pioeess 
of asset depletion/icplcmshment are 
expiessed in 1972-71 juices and 
compared with details in Table 2, it 
will be icvealed that losses on dis- 
jxisal of single units of some assets 
like cows in milk, bullock-pairs, or 
bullock-carts vveie mote than one- 
third of the average consumption 
cxpendiliiic (Ilium; the (bought yeai, 
as was the case in the Rajasthan 
areas. 17 Furthermoie, the potential 
losses ot farmers who sell out or 
mortgage assets (including land) and 
lull to regain them loi want ot ru- 
souices are still gieater. Conversion 
of such people into tenants, bonded, 
or free agricultural labouieis, and 
ihe associated consequences, icpiescnt 
yet othei facets of pauperisation due 
to failure of the adjustment mecha¬ 
nism. 18 Credit could play a major 


idle m pi eventing the rather extreme 
measuies of asset depletion and 
pauperisation adopted by the fanners 
m (bought yeats. 1 ' 1 

Hou Ol' CllLDII IN AllJl'S IMfcN'l 
ALAINS 1 KlSk. 

In keeping with the categories of 
adjustment devices stated m the Figure, 
the mlc ol ciedit can be discussed 
in terms of li) ciedit lor ‘drought 
pioofmg’ of the burning system to 
make it less vulneiable to risk, (n) 
iisk- or losj-niummsing credit, and 
tin) loss-management credit. 

The Inst categorv of credit 
inmiectly siiengthens the risk- 
nnnimising and loss-management 
devices This founs pait ol the geneial 
oi wider sttalegv of resouice transfers 
to diought-pione aieas, and we do not 
intend to discuss it heie. Such credit 
need not come in ii’sponse to actual 
or pi tillable occuncnce of droughts. 

Resouice ti.insfcis taking place 
under the Dmught Prone Atea Pro¬ 
gramme, etc, are gov erned both by 
equity/welfare and pioductivity/ef- 
hciency considei atmns Welfare/ 
equitv considerations hardly need 
chibotution as the drought-pione 
aieas are among the poorest regions. 
Tile productivity considerations stem 
from the following factors. It is 
agricultural perfoimance in drought- 
pione arejs which laigclv accounts for 
periodical fluctuations in the nation's 
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Table 3- Chances in As sett and Liabiutv PostnoN of Dhought-Affecot) Households in Five Dhought-Pbonk 

' Areas of India 


Average Per Household Value of Assets and Liabilities 11 in (A) Pre-Drought Years 
(B) Drought Years and(C) Post-Drought Years in : 


Particulars Jodhpur Baimcr Banaskantha Sholapur Auiangabad 

(Rajasthan) (Rajasthan) (Gujaiat) (Maharashtra) (Maharashtra-) 



(A) 

(B) 

(O 

(A) 

(B) <C) 

(A) 

(B) <C) 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(A) 

(B) 

62-63 h 

63-64 

64-65 

68-69 

69-70 70-71 

68-69 

69-70 70-71 

71-72 

73-74 

73-74 

71-72 

72-73 


(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) (Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) (Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

Assets 

Livestocks 

1546 

849 

1230 

1287 

786 837 

1565 

1222 1498 

2096 

1707 

1549 

732 

464, 

(% change) d 

—(45 1) 

1 (44 9) 


—(60 4)—( 6 5) 


-(21 2) 1 (22 6) 


—(18 6) - 

-( 9 3) 


—(36 3 > 

Agrl implements® 

409 

372 

389 

202 

201 201 

(.45 

638 635 

496 

4<r5 

483 

751 

685 

(% change) 


-( 9 0) 

1 ( 4 61 


-( 0 5) — 


-( 1 11— ( 0 5) 


-{ 6 3 > 

1(39) 

- 

-(10 I) 

Consumer durables* 058 

459 

486 

175 

167 164 

292 

284 284 

106 

73 

85 


NA 

(% change) 


-(30 2) 

: ( 5 9) 


—( 4 6) —( 1 8) 


-(2 7) - 


-(31 1) 

1 (16 4) 


NA 

Financial assets* 

1239 

840 

726 

1226 

947 921 

1668 

1398 1380 

310 

216 

190 

296 

258 

(% change) 


-(32 2) 

-(13 6) 


-(22 7) —( 2 7) 


l 

S ' 

IJ 

T 

U) 

-(30 3) 

-(12 0) 


-(12 8] 

Total assets 

3852 

2520 

2831 

3590 

2101 2123 

4170 

3542 3797 3008 

2461 

2307 

1779 

1407 

(% change) 


—(34 6) 

1 (12 3) 


—(41 5) t(l 1) 


—(15 OH- ( 7 0) 


—(18 2)- 

-( 6 3) 


—(20.9; 

Indebtedness h 

Debt outstandings 

189 

552 

637 

498 

873 949 

III 

360 302 

375 

613 

651 

NA 

NA 

(% change) 


-(-(192 0) 1 (15 4) 


1 (75 .3) .-( 8 7) 


f (224 3) —(16 1) 

1 (63 5) 

H 6 2 

) 



Notes : a value of assets and liabilities (in Rs) expressed in terms of 1972-73 prices. Assets exclude land and buildings 
b Pie-cliought year indicates the situation at the beginning of the drought yeat. 
c Diaft animals, milch stock, sheep, goat, etc 

d Percentage change over the preceding pci uxl The change is composed of sales, gifts, losses (of animals due to death, etc), 
e Farm equipments, tools, machinery, and handicraft tools 

f Consumer durables—only important items like radio, watch, bicycle, and modern furniture included 
g Includes jewellery, co-operative shares, LIC pol.cies, etc. In Aurangabad, only jewellery is included, 
h Average Per household amount of debts outstanding net of repayments In Sholapur it excludes old debts imposed on 
farmers as bunding loans, well loans disbursed under Zaven Scheme and Zilla Panshad fodder grants during the past 
dioughls This amount comes to Rs 723/ per household at 1972-73 puces. 

N A : Not Available 

Source : Jodhpur area (lodha 1975), Barmer and Banaskantha areas (Chaudhari and Bapat 1975), Auiangabad aica(Borkar uan 
Nadkarm 1975), Sholapur area—data collected under 1CRISAT Village Level Studies(Jodha etal 1977) For details of nmd- 
ber of sample households see Tabic 4 


food supplies [Jodha 1973] These 
areas account for most of the coun¬ 
try’s production of livestock products 
like milk, wool, and mutton; ciops 
such as pulses, coarse gums, and 
some oilseeds such as gioundnuts, 
castor, and sesamum, etc, and ha\e a 
compaiativc advantage in certain lines 
of production [Aiora cl at, 1974], 
Strengthening the resouice base al- 
ieady suffering fiom permanent under¬ 
investment can belter help exploit 
their potential stabilise production, 
and leduce the need for substantial 
and recurring expenditure on (amine 
relief. When considering resource 
transfers to make these areas ‘drought 
proof or less vulneiable to tisk, it is 
impoitant to note that it is not only 
volume that matters — composition is 
also important."- 0 Measures like moie 
irrigation (particularly intensive versus 
protective type of irrigation), soil- 
moistute-conservation devices, infra¬ 
structural facilities for crop and 
livestock enterprises, etc, have dif¬ 
ferent potentials for strengthening the 
capacity of farmers to effectively 
withstand risk. a 


Regarding risk-minimising credit, it 
may be mentioned that credit data 
.ire collected, or at least reported, in 
lei ms of credit fin the whole season 
and for broad purposes. Time-specific 
oi detailed input-specific data on 
credit use aie not available. Such 
detailed data could help in broadly 
segiegating normal production ciedif 
from risk-reducing credit. Similarly, 
a detailed temporal iecord of credit 
flow dining a eiop season juxtaposed 
with intra-scasonal risk-causing fluc¬ 
tuations of weather can help segregate 
risk-ieducing boirowmg from other 
ciedit foi crop pioduction. However, 
such a record is not readily available. 

Compaiatively. more micro-level 
dra sets are available about credit 
foi loss management following crop 
failure. This again consists of two 
categories. First, theie is credit in 
terms of rescheduling past dues. The 
amount of credit in cash or kind is 
not received for managing the 
sustenance ot the farm enterprise and 
the family, but the postponement of 
recoveries of dues does help in 
minimising current commitments dur¬ 


ing a drought yeai ■" 

The second category of loss-manage¬ 
ment viedits consists of actual pay¬ 
ment in cash or kind leceived by 
diought-aflected households. Fuither- 
more, loss-management ciedil may 
consist of borrowing for sustenance 
during the drought year and the bor- 
inwing for resumption of normal pro¬ 
duction activities in the post-dinught 
year. In the following section these 
catcgoiics of credit aie discussed. 

Table 4 presents the source cotltil- 
luitmg to sustenance income of sample 
lural households during severe drought 
years.-” Credit did not account for 
moie than 13 per cent of the 
sustenance income in any area. This 
is quite understandable in view of the 
fact that, both by design and intent, 
credit cannot be expected to play a 
massive wcifaie role in such distress 
situations. Furthermore, lenders are 
exposed to more than usual risk under 
such circumstances. Despite these 
factors, credit can play a specific role 
under drought conditions. To under¬ 
stand this, a number of other features 
— besides volume — need to be era- 
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TAntE 4: 'Sources of Sustenance Income of Rural Households during 
Drought Years in Frvs Drought-Prone Areas of India 

} Areas (Districts with States) 

Details Jodhpur Banner Banaskantha Aurangabad Sholapur 

(Rajasthan) (Rajasthan) (Guiarat) (MaharashtraXMaharashtra) 


Drought year 

1963-64 

1969-70 

1969-70 

1972-73 

1972-73 

Sample households 
(No) 

144 

100 

100 

128 

80 

Average amount tf 
sustenance income 
(Rs/household) 0 

3133 

2996 

2627 

2715 

2944 

Percentage share of 
sources in suste¬ 
nance income 
Cultivation 1 * 

2 1 



6 8 

14.4 

Animal husbandary 10 2 

7 2 

4 8 

NA 

1 0 

Wage income 
fiom relief works 

24.9 

22 4 

25 3 

56 2 

46 5 

Institutional help 0 ' 

NA 

30.4 

6 4 

NA 

NA 

Sale of assets 

25 9 

12 5 

24 9 

13 5 

17 3 

Borrowings (cre¬ 
dit)*! 

10 4 

12 8 

II 7 

6 3 

7 9 

Others' 

t 

26 5 

14 7 

26 9 

17 2 

12 9 


\iies : a Sustenance income defined as total inflow of cash and kind including bot- 
rowing, except term-loans unrelated to sustenance during the drought. 
Value of sustenance income is expressed in terms of 1972-73 prices, 
b In Aurangabad villages, income is from all household production inclu¬ 
ding culuvation 

c This includes free or subsidised supplies of foodgrain and fodder, 
including those provided bv chautable institutions and the government 
during the ncuod of migration In some cases, the htlp also included 
milk powder, vitamin tablets, nedtcine, clothing, transport facilities, 
and water supply, etc 

d All borrowings—in Lash or kind—taken against mortgage or labour 
land-lease contract and others This does not include the ciedit in 
terms of postponement or cancellation of recovery of land tevenuc and 
othei dues trom the farmers This also excludes term-loans not related 
u> loss management during the drought years, 
e Includes income fiom oihcr casual or agricultural wdge employment 
(including during the oui-migiation), handicrafts, transport, remittances 
and ficc help fiom well-off relatives, eic In the ease of Jodhpur 
villages it includes value of old stocks of foodgrain and fodder 
NA Not Available. 

S mice : See Table 3 


mined. Details of horiowmg bv house- 
b-.Uls during diought \eais and in 
^■I'liir cases post-drought years (Table 
M c.m prove helpful in this respect. 
Dm in** dn ught veais, most of the 
11 edit is used for sustenance — i e, 
i n i ic-rit consumption as well as main- 
ton,nice of livestock Of course the 
maintenance of livestock has been in¬ 
cluded with 'curient production' under 
coition C of Table 6 Thus, if the 
'Viii.ingdbad aica (where credit ac- 
‘cunted for just 6 per cent ol susten¬ 
ance income) is excluded, cut rent con- 
ciimption accounted fot between ’32 
■Hid 82 per cent o( borrowings in 
cliflerenl toeas The figure increases 
cabstantiallv once livestock maintcn- 
anie is included This has two lmpli- 
caii'ins. This high "proportion of con¬ 
sumption credit tends to discourage 
fninal credit agencies, such as co¬ 
operatives, from lending to drought- 
h't people, as their lending policies do 
n "t provide for consumption credit. 
1 ,lr private credit agencies like pro¬ 


fessional moneylenders, large farmers, 
etc, lending becomes double risky. 
Lending during a drought year is un¬ 
usually nsky and it becomes more 
liskv when the purjxise of borrowing 
is riot leldted to immediate income 
geneiation conducive to easy recovery 
of the loan. In consequence, the cost 
of ciedit becomes highei for the 
boirowers. As shown by data from 
the Rajasthan and Gujarat areas, the 
average rate of interest (ranging from 
20 to 27 per cent) during the drought 
years was more than 30 per cent 
higher in comparison with the corres¬ 
ponding post-drought vears. During 
the drought yeai, the highest propor¬ 
tion of boriowings in Rajasthan areas 
and a substantial proportion of borro¬ 
wings in Gujarat area were transacted 
under an interest rate exceeding 20 
per cent. The proportion of such 
borrowings, for understandable reasons, 
declined in the post-drought vears. 24 

There are some cases where inte¬ 
rest is not formally or openly charged. 


But ‘zero' interest does thof mean at 
, cost-free loan. Except in the case of 
very close relatives, credit is seldom 
available at zero cost. At best, it 
is a deferred and concealed cost. The 
real cost of the ’zero-interest’ loans is 
usually in terms of imormal contracts 
involving land leases, share cropping, 
1 vended labour fot specific seasons or 
periods or jobs, and a number of un¬ 
paid services bv the borrower to the 
lender. In real terms, this cost far 
exceeds the formal interest rate of 
20 per cent. Of couise, tying other 
obligations is sometimes a feature of 
mteiest-bearing loans, also, in which 
cases the real cost of credit exceeds 
the formal interest rates. 

Besides the purpose and cost of 
borrowing, Table 6 provides informa¬ 
tion about sources of bon owing. In 
ihe Rajasthan area, which is and and 
hence more drought-prone and back 
ward in teims of co-operative move¬ 
ments, institutional credit accounted 
foi a very smdll proportion oi total 
borrowing in both drought and non- 
drought years. In Gujaiat and 
Maliaiaslitia with a well-developed 
eo-of>erative network, institutional 
tn (lit iifcniiiilfd loi the Luges*' 
share’ Of couise, notwithstanding 
the above regional differences, the re¬ 
lative share of institutional ciedit 
timing thought veaii declined in each 
of the areas Priva'c credit agencies 
scpaiated on the b isis of their mam 
occupations, jointly improved their 
relative contribution to total lending 
during drought veais in all areas" 0 

Chum in Two I’livsts ot Apjummem 

Diought may'be a single-yeai event, 
but its consequences aie enduring. 
Providing sustenance dui mg the 
drought year itself is only one part 
of the adjustment mechanism. The 
second part consists of initiating 
normal production activities m the 
post-drought yedi Whether a drought 
ycdr initiates the pauperisation 
process for a given household will 
largely depend on its capability to 
re-imtiate noimal production follo¬ 
wing the diought veat. Credit 
agencies have n ciuctal role in 
rehabilitating drought-affected house¬ 
holds It is difficult to assess the 
contribution of credit in comparison 
with the faimc-i's conserved (left 
ovci) capacity to face the post¬ 
drought situation.'' In the absence of 
increased dependence on others for 
sustenance requirements, the extent 
of credit in absolute terras has been 


VTOt 
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7 vmjt 5 Piui * of Farm Asset s and Propi'cts in Selected Villages in Datiu^ai and NoN-Dnoudwr YaLuis' ano 

1 ,os sis nr the Asset Depletion / Rei-lenisioient Process 


Items 

Nominal Prices during Years* 



Total Losses Per Unit Using : 

1962 

- 63 

1963 

- 64 

1964 

- 65 

Nominal Deflated 
Prices Prices b 

At 

1972-73 

Prices 0 


(Rs) 

(No) 

(Rs) 

(No) 

(Rs) 

(No) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

! (Rs) 

(1) Bullocks (per pair) 

875 

(30) 

431 

(66) 

988 

(38j 

557 

611 

1060 

(2) Camel (per animal) 

684 

(15) 

515 

(27) 

740 

(21) 

225 

.193 

680 

(3) Cow(mmilk-per animal) 

422 

(18) 

220 

(35) 

612 

(41) 

392 

354 

612 

(4) Cow (dry) (per animal) 

220 

(12) 

45 

(44) 

195 

(9) 

175 

195 

337 

(5) Sheep (per animal) 

42 

(238) 

17 

(780j 

50 

(465) 

33 

32 

55 

(6) Goat (per animal) 

35 

(85) 

47 

(2051 

40 

(317) 

— 

9 

16 

(7) Bullock Cart (per cart) 

630 

(7) 

380 

U3> 

690 

(4) 

310 

415 

718 

(8) Pearl millet grain 










(per 100 kg) 

12 


51 


43 





(9) Pearl millet stalk 










(per 400 bundles) 

11 


29 


11 





(10) Sorghum stalk 

* 









(per 400 bundles) 

24 


S7 


26 





(11) Gh«: (per kg)<* 

5 




8 





(12) Milk (per litre) 

0 25 

0 70 


0 40 




(13) Dung cakes (per 300) 

8 


5 


8 






Niila : a Prices for items 1 to 7 .ire averages of the actual sale/purchase transactions involving the number of units (indicated in v 
brackets! Thcv include the uems transacted in the cattle fairs as well as the items purchased on uedit by the emigrating' 
farmers during the diought scar Bullock-carts (item 7) were carts with rubber tyres For items 8 to 12, average of prices 
that pies.ulcd throughout the vear in the villages arc piesented Goat is the only animal whose value rises during drought 
year, usit can remiin productive with negligible maintenance cost 
b Assets svcrc deflated using an index based on pricesof products (items 8 to 12) during the 3 yeais The weighted price 
index used for deflation was 1962-63 = 100. 1963-64-- 117, and 1964-65— 128 
c The real looses indicated by deflation procedure (b), expressed in 1972-73 prices 
d Clarified butter 

Souite : Adapted from Jodha [1975] Data wet e collected from thiee villages selected one each from Jodhpur, Jaisalmer. and Nagaur 
distncts in Rajasthan for a study of "Capital Formation in Arid Agriculture" The year 1963-64 was a severe drought vein, 
the remaining years wcic normal years in the selected areas 


small tilt the case of sample house¬ 

holds) (lining tin- pos-t-dionght yeais 
As shown In Table 6, the credit 
situation in post-drought years — i e, 
dunng the second phase of adjustment 
to drought - was qualitatively 
different f:om that of the drought 
years ot the fust phase of adjustment 
to drought In thiee out of font 
aieas, the share of credit for capital 
investment increased after the 
droughts and accounted for the 

highest proportion of total ciedtt use 
Ot couise, the asset ieplemshmenl 
(through ciodit) accounted for a 

small fraction of the total assets sold 
during the drought ve.u These 
results are in keeping with well-known 
features of the weather induced asset 
depletion and replenishment cwle 

characterising drought-prone areas. 
The qualitative differences in the 
credit situation during two phases of 
adjustment to drought are reflected 
also in terms of cost of borrowing 
and the somce of bottowing As 
shown by Table 6, traders as lendcis 
performed better during drought 
years while others -- like large 
farmers, professional moneylenders 
and co-operatives — did better in 
post-drought years. The differences 
can be explained in terms of the 
agency’s comparative advantage and 
flexibility of lending policies. The 


lending policies ol foiiu.il ciedit 
agencies (eg, co-opt l.itivrs) encom.ige 
borrowing for apparently productive 
purposes, and hence thcv hate to 
lemain almost doimant during the 
drought years when the bulk of 
bonowing is foi -sustenance and for 
capital expenditutes not telated to 
usual production activities. The post- 
thought vears present a completely 
difteient situation and provide greater 
scope for co-opeiattvc lending, as 
suggested b\ the increased share of 
eu-operutivi lending dunng past- 
drought years in all aieas except 
Barmer. 58 

The different private credit 

agencies’ comparative advantages in 
lending dunng drought or post- 
drought ye.us arc closely linked to the 
natuie of their respective main 

occupations - - namely trading, 
farming, etc. This is because lending 
by the private credit agencies is 
laigelv carried on to facilitate 

expansion and increase in profitability 
of their main occupations 

For example, most of the demand 
for credit during the drought years 
is in kind (Table 6) Borrowers prefci 
crecfit in kind in order to escape 
facing the seller’s maiket twice- once 
for borrowing the money and second 
while buying the consumables to 
sustain themselves during the scarcity 


period. The prefeience fin kind loans 
during the droughts is also higher 
because, in the process, the hotroweis 
minimise the nsks of not finding 
goods .drench in scaicc supply 
IDcsai 1977] Tinders having stocks 
can readily meet this demand, which 
explains the higher share of ttaders in 
the lending busines, dunng drought 
yeais and totiespouding lower share in 
tin post-drought yeais Kuitlirrmoic, 
lending in kind indnectly helps 
turnover of then trading business 
(Table 7).* l.arge fnimer, (as lenders), 
generally icspond better to credit 
demand in terms of draft animals, 
hiring out of bullocks and implements, 
seed supply, etc. during ,t non-drought 
year and this improves their share in 
the lending during the post-drought 
veai The opjxirtumty of ’inking 
credit to land-leasing or luboui supply 
from the borrower during a non¬ 
drought year induces the large farmers 
from the supply side to extend more 
credit. The professional moneylender 
falls in between the trader and large 
l.umci Unlike the barler, he can¬ 
not supply substantial amounts of 
goods on credit, nor can he take as 
much advantage of the land and 
labour of the boi rower as can the 
larger fainter. The professional 
moneylender too, may have small 
shops and some land to cultivate. But 
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Tame 6. Cnerar Received by Daouctn Arnvt~nn> Households during Diiouc.ii i 

Yeah in Five Dhoucht-Phone Areas of India 


Yeah and Ron i -Dnoutitn 


Particulars 


Area and State 


Jodhpur 
(Rajasthan) 
63-64t» 64-6S*a 


Barmer 
(Rajasthan) 
69-70t 70-71* 


Banaskanlha Sholapur Aurangabad 

(Giyarat) (Maharashtra) (Maharashtra) 

69-70t 70-71* 72-73t 73-74* 72-73t 


(B) 


(O 


household) 

363 

180 

384 

262 

256 

97 

231 

137 

174 

% Share of agencies in (A) 
Institutionsc 

8 2 

12 5 

7 7 

5 3 

36 5 

64 1 

55 1U 

83 8 

NA 

Money lender 

23 4 

22 3 

22 8 

40 5 

2 1 

7 4 

2 2 

3.1 

NA 

Trader 

46 3 

13 4 

61 4 

37 3 

33 0 

19.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Large farmers 

10 1 

36 3 

2 4 

6 5 

_ 

— 

24 3 

3.5 

NA 

Relatives 

12 0 

15 5 

5 7 

10 4 

28 1 

8 8 

18 4 

9 6 

NA 

% share of purposes of credit* 
Current productions 

18 2 

32 3 

15 5 

27 3 

14 3 

8 8 

31.1 

32 8 

49 3 

Capital investment!" 

12 1 

47 4 

1 0 

— 

32 9 

62 3 

16 5 

49 3 

42 9 

Current consumption 

69.7 

20 3 

8] 5 

72 7 

52 8 

28 8 

52 4 

17 9 

7 8 

Proportion (° / a ) of kind loans 

63 2 

34 3 

76 0 

52 1 

45 5 

28 8 

48 0 

16 8 

NA 

Proportion (%) of credit obtained at 
different rates of interest : 

“Zero"* 

18 6 

24 0 

10 0 

12 5 

29 8 

11 0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1-10 per tenth 

8 2 

12 3 

7 7 

5 3 

36 to 

64 2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

11-20 per cent 

9 5 

30 3 

8 2 

16 1 

4 4 

7 1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

>20 per cent 

63 7 

33 4 

74 1 

66.1 

29 2 

17 7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Average rate of interest 

23 3 

14 8 

2b 9 

16 7 

79 6 

12 6 

NA 

NA 

NA 


Sourer: Table 3 Post-dt ought year data are also taken from the same sources 
V ales : at Drought years; ‘Post-drought normal years, NA : Not Available 

b In .'hies loans (eash/kmd) from different souices. It excludes teim-loans In the case ofSholapur village, it also include 
suh,<dised and in some cases free supply of foddei by Ztlla Parishad, which was reported as a part of loan The amounts 
of credit are expressed in 1972-73 prices 
c Includes co-operatives and in a few cases government agencies, 
d Consists of froe/subsidised fodder supplies (26 0and co-operative loans (28 9%) 
e Includes muntcnance of livestock, handicrafts, and cultivation, etc. 

f Purchase of animils, tools, implements, deepening of wells, etc. Excludes capital investment through term loans for pump- 
set on well, etc. 

E ‘Zero’ rate of interest is a misnomer. It conceals more than what it reveals Thcie is no foimally agreed-upon rate of 
interest in most of such cases The cost of such loans is in terms of future labour contract or leasing of land or otherwise 
obligating boirowcr to lender in various other forms which may mike the real rate of interest substantially higher than 
20 per cent Hence, the amount boirowed at ‘zero’ i ntcrsst has been excluded while calculating the average i ntcrest rale 
h Only institutional loans fall under this category. 


this does not put him at par with the 
under and large farmer in the mattei 
of using trading or farming as advan- 
’ 'ageous tools in the credit business 
and lire vert a Since he cau finance 

asset replenishment during the posl- 
diought years, his share also increases 
in such years. 

Lending Agencies 

The features of rural financial 
markets in drought-prone areas, as 
revealed by analysis of borrowings, 
are strongly supported by data from 
hiding agencies (Tables 7, and 8) 
which cover a small number of lenders 
in the Jodhpur area. 3 * 

Lending was but one of four or five 
< i cupations or sources of income for 
most lenders. 51 Because of their loan- 
^fcovery procedures, each had been 
r*Lle to acquire lands through their 
lending business. Large farmers who 
loaned acquired 33 hectares of land 
compared to only 3 hectares in the 
case of trader.. This Is quite under¬ 
standable ns one of the maior coals of 


laige farmei in lending k to add to his 
land estate. The tradu, on the other 
hand, is interested m boosting his trad¬ 
ing tumovei through credit activities. 

The relative share of different 
agencies in the total lendings during 
drought and non-drought years (Table 
7), further confirms the hypothecs 
(Table 6) that tiadeis perform better 
during drought yeai* while large 
fanners, moneylenders and co-operatives 
do moir lending during post-drought 
years as compared to drought years. 

Lending and recovery in kind 
(evaluated in terms of money, using 
current prices) are important features 
of the credit market. Large farmers 
and traders, because of the nature of 
their respective main occupations, are 
better placed to conduct kind trnnsac- 
tioas. Kind transactions tend to aid 
recovery, as indicated by negative as- 
"ocialion between extent of recovery in 
kind and the extent of overdues.’* This 
is quite understandable as kind trans¬ 
actions impait a considerate degree tf 
flexibility m terms of number of 


options available to lmrrowers and 
lciideis m the credit market. For 
example, in a kmd-transaetion-dominated 
credit market, the borrower can 
take credit m terms of any product — 
doth, foodgrain, reed, bullock on hire, 
oi even custom hire services — with¬ 
out waste ol nine or need for passing 
through different exchange interme¬ 
diaries Similarly, recoveiv can be 
made in tenms of foodgrain, fuel, 
fodder, labour services, etc — which¬ 
ever product the borrower is in posi¬ 
tion to spare at different points of 
time. Valuation at the tune of initial 
borrowing and settlement of dues is, 
however, generally made m teims of 
current prices even though real goods 
may be physically exchanged. This 
provides a great facility to both the 
borrow er and the lender. 

The extent of flexibility in teirns of 
options as to form (or number) of 
items and instalments through wbiih 
lending is made ami recovery effected 
by diflerent agencies is presented m 
Table 8. The extent of flexibility, as 
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Tahij 7 I >FMAn.s a Hour thb Business of Lending ^gen'( ues in Vii.i.agf.s of Jodhpur Disnticr, Rajasthan, 1956 to 1065. 


Lend- 

ers b 


Proportion of Kind Lending during Drought Years/ -* 

Transactions in: c Non-Drought Years* 


Occupa- Lending 
lions Per 
Lender b 


Recovery Over- 
duesd 


Average Pre- 
Land Drought 

Acquired' Years 


Drought Post- 
Years Drought 
Years 


(no) 


Piofessional moneylender 8 

Trader 7 

Large farmer 11 

Co-operative I 


(nc) 

c;> 

Co) 

O 

4 

3 5 

30 3 

33 4 

5 

88 7 

66 8 

27 5 

4 

60.2 

82 5 

14 3 


15 4 

21 8 

67 8 


(ha) 

Co) 

Co) 

(%> 

12 

28 7 

17 1 

29 2 

3 

18 3 

49.9 

16.8 

33 

37 6 

24 4 

40 3 

Nil 

16 4 

8 6 

13.7 


Notes : a Data rjlute to a small number of purposively selected private credit agencies in villages in Jodhpui district. They 
include only those lenders (i) who were doing lending business during both of the severe drought period of 1963-64 
and 1957-58, and (u) who acquired land of borrowers through lending business. Details of co-opcrativcsociety were 
collected fiom records 

b Occupations or sources of income, including remittances. 

c Proportions of total value of lendings and recoveries, respectively, during 1956-57 to 1964-65 . 

d Overdue, as pi oportion of outstanding as of June 1965. In the case of co-operatives, the overdue* exclude conversions 
of defaults’into rescheduled loans 

c Average amount of land acquired pei lender from lending to borrowcis in the past „ 

f 1957-58 and 1963-64 were severe drought years l ending data during the two yeais have been pooled SimilaiJy, lending 
data during two pre-drought years (1956-57 and 1962-63) and post-drought years (1958-59 and 1964-65) have been 
pooled separately Pcicentage share of each agency in the total lending during three sets ot years has been presented 


In¬ 


stated iiIkivp, is also more visible in 
the iase of the Luge lannct. and the 
tiader when emnpaied with the rio- 
iession.il mimes lender and credit co¬ 
operative Th's flexibility is responsible 
for their high recovery/lending ratio 
during Ixith thought and post-diought 
years 3S 

Tabic 8 also reveals that the num¬ 
ber of instalments, both m lending 
and recovery, bv all agencies was 
higher than the corresponding inunb-r 
of items used in kind transactions in 
the case of all agencies (es-ept co¬ 
operative xocotv) in drought and non- 
drought years The large 'lumber of 
lending instalments paitly indicates 
the degree of responsiveness of lenders 
to time-wise and commodity-yvisc 
spread of credit demands, both for 
consumption and production purposes 
This also reflects their caution against 
lumpsum lending, yyhere the loan may 
exceed the genuine need of the lior- 
rower. The laige number of instalments 
for recovery reflects both the facility 
with which the bormwei can repay 
the loan in small parts and the capa¬ 
city and tactics of the lender to effect 
recovery even during a drought ycai 

Circumstances during drought years 
compel lioth the lenders and borrowers 
to multiply the numbers ot instalments 
of loan and recovery. This is clearly 
shoyvn by the large number of instal¬ 
ments during 1963-64 as compared to 
1964-65 In the case of the numbei 
of items in which loans or recoveries 
arc transacted, the situation is quite 
opposite This indicates that, there are 
available, during non-drought years, 
more items or products or activities, in 


trims ol which cTcd't is demanded and 
i ccovcn is made. 

In summaiv, private credit agencies 
appeal to perlorm bettei than institu 
tional i red it agencies during drought 
sears The piivate agencies are able to 
do siiciesslul business m highly risk- 
pione areas because they possess 
mechanisms to adiuxt to the lending 
lixks evident m such areas. The 
important mechanisms are 

(i) Ability to charge high-n.sk 
premiums thiough 'lexible lates 
o! interest . The interest rate is 
variable, depending upon ii.sk- 
ness of the purpose, period of 
lending, and assets of the bor- 
rossei. 

in) Asailahihts of multiple sources ot 
income svith the lenders This 
diversification of sources of m- 
uime, some of which like in¬ 
come fiom remittances are not 
dependent on local crop condi¬ 
tions. make some of the lenders 
better-equipped to bear the losses, 
if any, sustained in making 
loans 

(m) Ability to be flexible in regard 
to number ot instalments and 
numbei of items involved in 
lending and recovery. These 
features minimise default risk. 
Furthermore, risk-induced losses 
are compensated or ovei-com- 
pensated through the transac¬ 
tions of inter-linked factor- 
pioduct-credit maikcts where the 
creditor always has stronger 
bargaining power. 14 

(tv) Credit (with most private 
lenders) is treated more as an 
nistiiiment to directly or in¬ 
directly strengthen and augment 
gams fiom their mam occupa¬ 
tion — trading, farming, etc. 


llenei. there is an incentive te 
continue m the lending business. 

I’onry Imiu.k si ions ion Cheiu] 
Programmes 

The preicdmg discussion shows (hat 
fanning m diought-pione areas is 
highly i isks. Funncix trs to adjust to 
risk in various wass Hosvever. their 
adjustment mechanism is not as stiong 
or as fonl-pioof as normally assumed 
The adjustment mechanism needs 
strengthening thiough various means, 
including an unproved credit pro¬ 
gramme, It is admitted that, iri viesv 
of the massive nature of drought- 
induced distress, credit alone can 
hardly provide full sustenance to 
drought-affected people. However, mV 
a more selective and qualitative way, 
credit m co-ordination with other pro¬ 
grammes foi drought-prone areas can 
play a very effective role m risk mini¬ 
misation and loss management over 
drought and post-drought years. 

The following two issues have been 
prominent in the credit pobev debate 
in the past. Private credit agencies 
have dominated loss-management and 

other credit lines in drought-prone 
areas. However, owing to their ex¬ 
ploitative features — as reflected 
through the fnrmei’s pauperisation pro¬ 
cess — they are criticised. State 
jpolicies, on the other hand, have In 
the past tried to build np credit pro¬ 
grammes mainly through co-operatives^ 
which aim at gradual displacement of 
private credit agencies, This discussion 
on policy implications in the present 
paper can be thus profitably confined 
to these issues. 
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Taiii-e S DktaUjS Indicating the i i exibii.iix of Credit Business by Lending Agencies in Vn jacks of 

loDUPun Disthjc’i. 1963-64 and 1964-05 


Pci Borrower Number of Instalments in Per Borrower Number ofltems in Recovery ,'LmJiiii; 

Which Which Ratio* 


Credit Agencies 


Moneylender 
Trader 
L Jrge farmer 
Co-operative 


Loans Given Recovery Effected Loans Given Recovery Effected 


63-64 

64-65 

63-64 

64-65 

63-64 

64-65 

63-64 

64-65 

1963-(4 

1964-65 

3 7 

2.5 

4 9 




2 1 

gsmi 

1 

4 

7 5 

4 1 

6 4 






i 

6 

5 5 

4 8 

7 3 




m 

Iff 

3 

5 

1 4 

1 3 

1.1 






0 

3 


Soles : Recoveries as proportion of current lending during two years 
Souice : See Note a, Table 7. 


Private Lending Agencies 

The plain fact about private credit 
agencies is that, owing to features 
mentioned in the preceding section, 
tiiev are well-adapted to the risky 
situation of drought-prone areas. Hence, 
jfcile.ss there is an equally flexible and 
well-adapted new source ol credit, 
the.se agencies cannot be displaced 
Their mam problem is that they operate 
with limited resouices Even their 
pooled resources do not suffice to meet 
loss-management eredit requirements 
(hiring drought yeais The excess of 
demand over supply offers private 
lenders an opportunity to ovei-exploit 
the situation The solution to this pai- 
Puilai problem lies in augmenting 
overall supplies during the stress jienod. 
This can be done b\ provision of sup¬ 
plies through public agencies, such as 
die foddei supplied bv Zilla Parishad 
m Sholaput, and pioviding tor addi¬ 
tional earnings through relief woiks. 
Surh provisions would leduce depen¬ 
dence on private moneylenders during 
Jhe distress period, and ultimately re- 
"hiec the potential foi exploitation bv 

them. Alternatively, private lenders 
i mild lie integrated into the overall 
lidiel strategies and their services and 
competence could be used for lending 
and distribution of augmented supplies 
to drought-affected people 
The more important and most 
damaging feature of private credit 

activities takes the form of land and 
nthei asset transfers from borrower to 
lender over the period of had and good 
sears. One of the ways to lestrict this 
tendency is to make the drought- 

induced acquisition of assets by lenders 
illegal on the same pattern as the 
legal restrictions on acquisition of 

lands of scheduled castes and other 
k-|eaker sections in several states in 
Tt'diii, 


Co-OPETIATIVFS 

In regard to promotion of credit 
Programmes through co-operative ac¬ 


tion in drought-prone areas of India, 
both in terms of policies and pro- 
ceduies, these institutions arc not con¬ 
ducive to loss-management type of 
ciedit ui cushioning farmers’ adjustment 
against risk as The All-India Rural 
Credit Review Committee (Reserve 
Rank of India 1967) closely exjimined 
the progress and problems of rural 
i icdit and invariably blamed droughts 
a* the principal cause of failure of co- 
opeialivcs in drought p'foiie areas. 31 
Furthermore, credit institutions in the 
past have operated at least informally 
as discriminating against the more risk- 
averse borrower — the small farmer 
(Lipton 1976] 

Any programme — he it an adult 
literacy programme or an employment 
guarantee scheme — cannot succeed in 
diought-prone areas, unless it adapts to 
the dictates of variable weather condi¬ 
tions Credit co-operatives have been 
u impelled to adapt at least partially to 
the conditions of unstable agriculture 
They have done so through various 
formal oi informal practices like: ‘con¬ 
version loans’ involving repeated re¬ 
scheduling of repayments, 17 adjustment 
of membership fees and share capital 
fiom the sanctioned loan itself, degene- 
lation to a mere formality of the ‘super¬ 
vision’ c ‘inspection’ of loans to prevent 
diversion to Unintended uses, and (as 
mentioned liy Rural Credit Committee 
Reserve Bank of India, 1969) at times 
deliberate non-adherence to standardised 
financial management norms supplied 
by the government and the Reserve 
Bank of India. Some of these adaptative 
devices have been legitimised by pro¬ 
visions like creation of Agricultural 
Credit (stabilisation) Funds to help co¬ 
operatives remain in business despite 
mounting diought-induced defaults The 
formal state partnership in co-operative 
institutions following the recommenda¬ 
tions of the All-India Rmal Credit Sui- 
vey Committee Report can be inter¬ 
preted as one adaptation device which 
facilitated survival of co-operatives 


despite massive overdoes. 

However, most of the above devices 
appeared to be only artificial means to 
piotect eo-opeiatives from complete 
collapse under the weight of overdues, 
and help them to co-ordinate their 
lecovery with good crop years They 
are unahlc to impart the degree of 
flexibility and adaptability necessary 
foi making institutions viable and less 
nsk prone. 

Risk-Defusing Cbfdit Strategy 

Tlie cm* of the problem thus be- 
< oines the making of credit (or rather 
credit institutions) less risk-prone in 
ordei to facilitate their - effectiveness in 
aiding farmers to adjust to risk. Broadly 
speaking, there are two approaches for 
i educing the risk of lending m drought- 
prone areas. 3 ' 

The first relates to reduction of fai- 
mcis’ risk m agriculture, as it is the 
lanueis' risk which is transmitted to 
the lender through defaults. There are 
several measures, ranging irom irriga¬ 
tion to drought-resistant seed techno¬ 
logy, as well gs soil and moisture con¬ 
servation devices and improved agrono¬ 
mic practices, which can impart stabi¬ 
lity to agriculture and thus indirectly 
reduce the nsk to lenders also Credit 
agencies can help themselves through 
financing such nsk-defusing measures. 

The second approach for reducing 
lending risk is to make credit agencies 
thiough reorientation, less risk-prone. 
The reorientation of institutional credit 
policies to facilitate their adaptation to 
risky lending can draw upon the ex¬ 
perience of private credit agencies, 
which within their means aie able to 
do successful business despite the riski¬ 
ness of agriculture in drought-prone 
areas. To repeat, the three interlinked 
factois conducive to the successful 
walking of puvate agencies aie (l) 
flexibility ol procedures, timing, as well 
as service-mix, and repayment compo¬ 
nents, (ii) ability to benefit fiuni tradi¬ 
tional interlinking of factors and pro- 
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duct markets, and (lii) conduct of the 
credit business as a one of n multiple 
of occupations and more as a device to 
serve the interests ol their main occu¬ 
pations Howevei, the experience of in- 
loirnal agencies ma> not be bodily lifted 
In formal agencies This is because, 
iven with the best of effoits, credit 
institutions cannot have .us high a situa¬ 
tion-specific degree ol informality as 
private agencies, such informality is an 
essential ingredient of flexibility. Se¬ 
condly. being public institutions, they 
cannot absorb the exploitative feature, 
which are part of the credit business 
of the informal agencies For example, 
unlike private lenders, co-operatives can 
mother charge exorbitant interest rates 
(luring droughts, nor can they acquire 
assets of drought-distressed borrowers 

la order to make the formal creth* 
institutions mnhi-fimetiona! m place of 
urn-functional, as at present fOesai 
197fi], and to link then operations to 
existing or mipioved factor-product 
markets, a high degree of mfoimalit> 
and exploitativeness are not necessary 
preconditions- What ls required us a re¬ 
structuring of policies and procedmesas 
well as capacities of the credit institu¬ 
tions to operate in factor and product 
markets and diwtsrfy thin service-mix to 
match the diversified demands and 
diversified means and methods of re¬ 
payment on die part ol the borrow eis in 
both drought and non-drought yeas 1!l 
In simple terms, such resti ueturing will 
mean inclusion of provisions like supply 
of consumption credit and recovers 
through hiring of labom services* 0 The 
effective diversification of activities of 
credit institutions add to their viability 
and ntriltv 41 What is doubtful is the 
ability of co-operatives, or lor that mat¬ 
ter better-equipped comrnecnal banks, 
to handle a complex of activities on 
their own The solution lies in linking 
their activities with other agencies work¬ 
ing in factor and product markets 
lather than undertaking all activities on 
their own Their links with ugro-service 
centres or rural works programmes, em¬ 
ployment guarantee schemes, crop insu¬ 
rance schemes [Dandekar 1976], milk 
and other marketing agencies, relief 
organisations (who also manage fodder 
banks), development departments, etc 
can ensure their direct or indirect in¬ 
volvement in the factor ami product 
markets. Development and manage¬ 
ment of social capital like village pas¬ 
ture, run-off collection tanks (to stabilise 
agricultme through protective irriga¬ 
tion), seedling nurseries (to guard against 
early season droughts), etc, can add 
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other dimensions to a new and diversi¬ 
fy set of activities They cun be a 
source of earning for the credit agen¬ 
cies and can help initiate technological 
transformation of agriculture in these 
areas In the process, fanners' risk is 
i educed — and hence lenders' risk 
also 13 Viewed differently, the above 
suggestion amounts to an approach to 
integrated development of drought- 
prone arcus, with credit or credit agen- 
ties playing a central role. But this is 
essential, since credit as a conventional 
'single' I unction apparently has not 
contributed adequately towards sup¬ 
porting fanners in risky environments. 

Notes 

[The author wishes to thank lames 
G llyan, liaris 1’ Buiswaiigei, G D 
Bungtson. B M Desai, and M D Dcsa i 
for their valuable comments and 
suggestions dunng the preparation ol 
the paper They, ol ixiurxe. are absolved 
of any bhune io' enor.s ol omission and/ 
in commission*vhich icniani The authoi 
is graVhil to ICRtSAT fin providing 
le'earch facilities ioi prepimng this 
papei HovvTvcr, tlie views expressed 
not necessarily those oi IGRIS AT ] 

1 Broadly speaking, areas having 
less than 500 mm of annual ave¬ 
rage rainfall and where rainfall 
exceeds rmten'ial evopotrunspira¬ 
tion (PET) tor less than 2 5 
months dunng the year are de¬ 
fined as tropical arid areas. The 
seim-and tropical areas have 500 
to 1,300 mm oi annual rainfall and 
the rainfall exceeds PET for 2.5 
to 7 months in a year [Kraut/ 
and Karri pen 1973], For distri¬ 
bution of and and semi-arid tro¬ 
pical areas, in India see Knshnan 
(19(181 and Rvan and Associates 
(1974). 

2 Rainfall data of a number of dis¬ 
tricts for the last 30 to 70 years 
analyser! by S .VI Virmani, ugro- 
ciimatologist at ICRISAT, indi¬ 
cate ayerage rainfall (mm) and 
coefficients of variation of annual 
rainfall (percentage indicated in 
parentheses! as follows- Akola 
824(27). Hyderabad- 788(27). 
Sholapur 704 (29), Kurnool. 
628 (26), Deesa- 579(51), Ananta- 
pur: 577 (28). Bqapur: 562(33), 
Ajmer. 536(29), Bhui. 335 (69), 
Jodhpur. 361 (53), Hissar 328 
(39) and Barmer 277(62) The 
above data broadly indicate that 
the lower the rainfall the greater 
is ram-induced risk. In other 
words, the poorer the area due 
to aridity, the greater is the risk 
it faces. 

3 India has three distinctive agri¬ 
cultural seasons. Khar if is the 
rainy, or monsoon season; the 
bulk of the rainfall occurs during 
thts rime. Rabi is the post-rainy 
season; crops growing during 
this season must depend on resi¬ 
dual soil moisture. During, the 
third season, the hot dry sum- 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


met months* crops must be irri¬ 

gated. 

Details in Table 1 in a way under¬ 
report the incidence of droughts 
'u sanu-and areas, since 

the Table deals with, number of 
meteorological Jub-divisM ns rathei 
than their area, and hence it 
treats the large arid and setrn- 
and sub-divisions (where thoughts 
are more frequent) at par with 
sinallei snb-divisionx in the good 
rainfall regions. 




uisiaDinty of 
crop yields in different parts of 
arid and semi-arid tropical areas 
« ee J ndlu and Purohit 
J, ' V; Rya , n , and Associates 
/1974), Dandekar (1976). 

For instance, famine codes of 
rhe different states clearly men¬ 
tion indicators for consideration 
while determining the incidence 
of scat city situation. These are 
.sudden migration of cattle, un- , 
usual movement of human labour 
to towns m search of employ¬ 
ment. sudden increase in crimes 
I particular! v petty grain thefts 
and begging), decrease in civil 
litigation, arrival of assets for 
sale/mortgage to town-based 
moneylenders, factors indicat¬ 
ing malnutrition among children 
deterioration in the health of 
cattle and rise of cattle mortality, 
sudden fall in agricultural wages 
Jnd puce of cattle, increase in 
foodgrain prices, and other factors 
relating to crop conditions, fod¬ 
der stocks, water level in wells 
and tanks, etc 

For instance, we have detailed 
studies of faim management, 
share-cropping, tenancy, cropping 
patterns, and resource use, in- 
ves’mem and indebtedness, mig- 
lation and settlement, etc, but 
their risk-minimising focus is 
seldom proiected 

For wanr of sufficient and com¬ 
parable data from different areas, 
it has not been possible to cover 
ail aspects of adjustment mecha¬ 
nism such as migration, occupa¬ 
tional shifts, informal transfers 
of property, incidence of drought- 
induced crimes, extent of desti¬ 
tution, cattle and human morta¬ 
lity. etc For a discussion on 
some of these issues see Singh 
(1975), Subramaman (1975) and 
Todha (19751. 

The non-drought vear in this 
paper mostly refers to post- 
drought years. In view of the 
prolonged impact of drought dur¬ 
ing the post-drought years, the 
latter may nor reflect the situa¬ 
tion of really normal years. How¬ 
ever, in the absence of pre-drought 
year data on different aspects, 
the post-drought year has been 
nsed as a reference point. In 
Maharashtra 1972-73 was a severe 
drought year, but in the years 
1971-72 and 1973-74 the state 
also suffered from mild droughts. 
Another study which compared 
drought year (1972-73) situation 
with normal year (1967-68) situa¬ 
tion In Maharashtra areas found 
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a decline of 17 per cent in the 
per capita intake of foodgrains 
derm* the drought year. The 16 
total consumption expenditure 
at (1972-73 prices) declined more 
than 11 per cent during the 
drought year [see Subrainaman 
1975, pp 442-443], 

11 All assets may have notional car¬ 

rying cost in terms of interest on 
invested capital and depreciation 
during the idling period. How¬ 
ever. m the case of livestock the 
maintenance cost is not just no¬ 
tional. 17 

12 The term ‘sustenance’ is used 
here in a very broad sense. It 
is defined to include human con¬ 
sumption, maintenance of animals, 
minimum of capital, and current 
production expenditure to ensure 
production activities like handi¬ 
crafts, or using bullock cart on 
relief work foi water supply or 
deepening of well to have some 
crop during the drought veai Thus 
the teim sustenance docs not 
mean bare minimum consump¬ 
tion. Furthermore, sustenance 
income means the total resource 
inflow in cash or kind including 
borrowings. 

11 The amount of “sustenance in¬ 
come" under Table 4 conti rbuted 
bv sale of assets or borrowings 
mas not compare with the value 
of assets depleted or extent of 
increased indebtedness indicated 
bv Table 3. Table 4 excludes the 
asset depletion due to loss or 
gifts. It also excludes teim-Ioans, 18 
such as those for buying of pump- 
sets for wells, negotiated long 
befote the commencement of 
dtought and having nothing to 
do with management of susten¬ 
ance during the drought. 

11 For some moie details about 
reduced efficacy of adiustment 
mechanism involving changing role 
of seasonal emigration, market 
forces and traditional forms of 
rural rn-oper.ibnii, etc see fodha 
[11781 

15 This is partlv reflected through 
continuation of the resource- 
depletion process in the Sholapur 
area (Table 3), where 1973-74 
was also a mild drought year. 

Yet another set of data collected 
bv ICRISAT showed that, as a 19 
consequence of severe drought 
in 1972-73 and mild droughts in 
the following 2 years (which 
did not permit recoupment of 

assets!, the average numhei of 
bullocks in 1975-76 in Sholapur 
villages was onlv two per 10 hec¬ 
tares The corresponding num¬ 
ber of bullocks in the Akola 

(Maharashtra) and Mahbubnagar 
(Aticlhia Pradesh) villages, not 

affected by recurrent droughts, 
ranged between three to five 
Another consequence of recurrent 
droughts has been that, in the 
Sholapur villages, 39 per cent of 20 
the farm households had leased 

out all of their lands. The cor¬ 
responding extent of farm house¬ 
holds in the Akola and Mahbub¬ 
nagar villages, ranged between 3 


and 7 per cent [Jodha, Asokan, 
and Ryan 1977]. 

In 1969-70, the bulk of the live¬ 
stock in drought-affected Banner 
and Its neighbouring districts 
in Rajasthan perished because 
farmers' traditional migration 
routes to canal areas in Sind 
(Pakistan) - which remained 
informally operative even after 
the partition of India in 1947 — 
suddenly were blocked after the 
1965 struggle between India and 
Pakistan [Jodha 1975]. 

Of course, there is a need for 
discounting these losses once it 
is recognised that disposal of 
assets with high carrying cost, 
eg. livestock, results in savings 
on fodder, etc. available at rela¬ 
tively higher prices during the 
drought and lower prices during 
non-drought years. The higher 
prices of foodgrain, fodder, and 
livestock products during the 
drought year may compensate 
the farmers for some losses, due 
to lower price of assets. But 
most farmers in fact suffer on 
account of these high prices as 
thev do not have these products 
and are on the buying side. 
Large farmers, on the other 
hand, do benefit from this. For 
details of differences in the ad¬ 
justment mechanisms of small 
and large farmers and their 
positions as net buyer or seller 
during drought and post-drought 
years Set Jodha [19781- 
The case histories of 7 poor rural 
households in the Jodhpur area 
very sharplv revealed the conse¬ 
quences of failure of adjustment 
mechanism during six drought 
vears between 1938-39 and 
1963-64 As a consequence of 
droughts their average land 
holding size declined from 17.3 
to 19 hectaies; the average 
number of cattle owned declined 
from 27 to 2; average number 
of goats — the poor man's cows 
—- increased from nil to 11 
average number of members per 
family working as casual labour 
and attached labour increased from 
nil in both cases to six and 
three, respective!*. [See Jodha 
1975]. 

This is not to suggest that credit 
is missihg in the adjustment 
mechanism at present. The real 
problem is its inadequacy and 
its exploitative character in 
some cases. Credit from con¬ 
ventional sources has an exploita¬ 
tive character in the sense that 
lenders set to it that initial mort¬ 
gages (against loans) are convert¬ 
ed into delayed but permanent 
disposals of assets In such 
cases, credit has jnoved an m- 
stiument in accentuating the 
pauperisation process [jodha 
1975]. 

Under the World Bank financed 
projects for six drought-prone 
districts in India, the project pro¬ 
posal reports have actually been 
entitled “Drought Pioofiing of 
Districts" X, Y, etc 
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21 For instance, intensive irrigation 
schemes designed to serve high- 
water requiring crops such as 
paddy, sugarcane, or wheat 
create small pockets of prosperi¬ 
ty within the drought-prone 
areas; extensive irrigation sche¬ 
mes winch provide protective or 
supplementary irrigation to less 
water-consumuig-croj>$ like sor¬ 
ghum or millet offer stability to 
the economy of larger areas and 
larger numbers of farmers [Jodha 
1976]. 

22 According to the famine codes 
governing the management of 
famine relief, dues for land re¬ 
venue, institutional loans, and 
government-development levies 
are formally postponed during 
declared drought years. The re¬ 
payment of dues to private cre¬ 
dit agencies also often is infor¬ 
mally postponed during severe 
drought years. 

23 An important limitation of Table 

4 is that Jt does not reflect the 
value of resources saved through 
curtailment, cancellation, post¬ 
ponement, etc, of consumption 
and other activities; or of help 
received in terms of jxjstpone- 
ment of recovery of dues, etc. 
The data presented are not for 
farmers alone — they include a 
small number of labourers or 
non-land operators (including 
farmers who leased out their 
total lands). Furthermore, inter¬ 
class differences of adiustment 
devices discussed elsewhere [Jodha 
19781, have not been discussed 
here . . , 

24 Viewed differently, the higher 
intei cst rates during drought 
vears and greater proportion of 
loans transacted under highest 
interest rates reflects the extent 
to which lenders exploit the 
situation of distress caused by 
droughts. 

25 The higher proportion of institu¬ 
tional credit m the Sholapur 
area has to be discounted because 
reporting' fanners included as 
loans the free or subsidised fod- 
dei supplies provided more as 
grants than credit by Zilla Pari- 
shad (the district government). 
The 7.illa Parixhad fodder sup¬ 
plies constituted slightly less than 
one-half of the institutional borro- 
wing. 

26 The informal or private lending 
agencies oi private lenders - 
trader, moneylender, and large 
farmer — have been listed sepa¬ 
rately on the basis of their main 
occupations They peiform seve^ 
ral functions; lending is one of 
the occupations, and then main 
occupations differ (Tabic 7) As 
their main occupations are diffe¬ 
rent, their classification on this 
basis makes them mutually ex¬ 
clusive. 

27 Whether credit demands will be 
more or less during the post¬ 
drought year will depend upon 
the extent to which productive 
resource depletion has taken place 
during the drought vcai and the 
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extent to which it needs to be 
replenished in the immediate post¬ 
drought year to enable re-initia- 
tlon of normal production. Fur¬ 
thermore, very severe resource 
depletion may convert the borro¬ 
wer into a moie risky proposition, 
even from the point of view of 
private lenders. This may. from 
the supply side, depress the ex¬ 
tent of credit in the post¬ 
drought year. 

28 In Barmei area, such a situation 
is not visible because (owing to 
almost complete loss of draft 
animals and other wherewithal 
to re-initiate cultivation in the 
post-drought year) the government 
had a large progiamme of plant¬ 
ing crops on behalf of farmers 
through pooling tractors from 
other districts. Much of this gov¬ 
ernment help was free of cost to 
the farmer The same factor ex¬ 
plains the absence of increase in 
credit for current production and 
capital investment in Barmer dur¬ 
ing the post-drought year. 

29 Lending and recovery transactions 
are made in kind, but valuation 
is done in terms of money. Hence, 
through lending in terms of high- 
priced foodgrains during the 
droughts and subsequent recovery 
in terms of low-priced foodgrain. 
not only is the possibility of loss 
eliminated but substantia] gains 
are ensured. 

30 Data presented in Tables 7 and 8 
relate to a small number of pur- 
posively selected private credit 
agencies It is hard to get accu¬ 
rate information from private 
moneylending agencies. However, 
the task was facilitated by the 
author’s stay in the same villages 
for more than two years faround 
20 days each month) while work¬ 
ing for the Central Arid Zone 
Research Institute. Jodhpur The 
initial purpose of rather intensive 
investigations was to examine 
drought-induced land transfers 
leading to paupensation of fai- 
mers. Hence, the first criterion 
for selection of private Jendmg 
households was their acquisition of 
some land through lending opera¬ 
tions. The second criterion was 
their presence in the lending busi¬ 
ness during the 1963-64 drought 
period and also the previous 
drought period of 1957-58. Data 
of 10 or more years’ experience 
in the lending business were col¬ 
lected both from their lecords as 
well as through long interviews. 
For mote details, particularly from 
the borrowers' side, see Jodha 
|U)75J Features <'* the lenders 
selected are broadly' in keeping 
with the features of informal 
credit agencies observed elsewhere 
[see Donald, 1976. ch 8J. 

)1 These occupations oi souices of 
income invariably included one or 
moic souices like remittances per 


not only helped establish oi 
strengthen uiban-iural 'inks of 
the lending agencies, but ensured 
stubditv «t incomes 

32 The term overdoes in the case of 
puvate credit agencies may not 
mean mu:h as theie is no ngid 
time schedule for repayment. The 
moment any rigidly fixed repay¬ 
ment date (if any) arrives, the 
lendei can with various means 
acquire the assets of the borrower 
to settle the dues This has ac- 
tuallv been done bv lenders, as in¬ 
dicated In then land acquisitions 
(Table 7) 

’V) This flexibility imparts gieater 
comparative advantage to the 
laige farmer and helps him in¬ 
crease his share of agricultural 
lending m the normal years. This 
laetm explains the increased share 
ol large fanners (described as 
‘ogric ultural moneylenders’, dif¬ 
ferent from professional money¬ 
lenders). at the macro-l'wel Finn 
iLoui 25 per cent of total lending 
to larmeis in 1951-52 to 36 pei 
cent during 1961-62 in the country 
as a whole as revealc 1 b. All- 
India Rmal Credit Smvcy (1951- 
52) and All-India Rural Debt and 
Iiivestmenl Survey (1961-62) In 
the Reseivc Rank ot India. The 
share of tradei cum commission 
agents during the corresponding 
penod has ineitascd Irom 55 to 
8 8 pei cent of the total lending 
to the fanners The share of all 
puvate lendeis (put togethei) has 
declined from 92 7 to 81 3 pci 
cent during the same period 
i-i Fin a detailed analysis on this IV. 
aspect, se,. Rliai.ulv.ai [1974] 


35 Of late, some «U*tion#Uied > banks 
and the recently created Rural 
Banks have enteied some of the , 
drought-prone areas. Details n t'\ 
their performance are not readily 
available. 

>0 In the absence of region-wise data 
lor different states, the following 
data for states with substantial arid 
and semi-arid tropical areas illus- 
tiate the point, (i) proportion 
(percentage) of dormant credit co¬ 
operative societies to total societies 
and (u) the proportion of overdues 
to total loans outstanding for the 
societies lespectivelv during 1906- 
67 we-c as follows: Andhra Pra¬ 
desh Dormant Societies (percent¬ 
age) 17 and overdoes (percentage) 
42 Gujarat 7 and 26. Karnataka 
13 and 43, Madhva Pradesh 3 and 
37, Maharashtia 2 and 37, Rajas¬ 
than 32 and 45, and Tamil Nadu 
30 and 34 For details, see Reserve 
Rank of India (1969, chapter -6) 

It should be noted that 196,54^ 
was a severe drought vear in most 
of the areas. 

37 T’oi instance, in the c ase of Central 
Co-operative Ranks of some dis¬ 
tricts eoveied bv Tuble 5, ratios ol 
conversion loans outstanding to 
short-twin loans outstanding during 
the pwiod of 4 to 5 years ranged 
as follows Jodhpm 0 9 to 1.22. 
Raimai 0 15 to 2 10 Ranaskantlia 
0 00 to 0 22, Shnlapur 0 19 to 0.96 
fRatuis computed from data given 
in Statistical S'jtements Relating 
lo Cn-iipeiativc movement in Tndia 
an annual publication of the Re¬ 
serve Rank of India) 

Fin ,a detailed discussion of aji 
juoaclns to lednce the risk avei- 
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skm o£ fanners as well as credit 
agencies, and lisk-ieducmg credit 
lines helpful to both borrowers and 
lendeis, sec Ltpton [1976]. 

In fact, some of diversification was 
introduced through multi-purpose 
oo-operative societies which per¬ 
formed some trading functions be¬ 
sides disbursement of credit. How¬ 
ever, most co-operatives literally 
became state agencies to distnhute 
seaice commodities like sugar, 
kemsenc, lutioned foodgrams, and 
cloth, with little involvement m 
village level factor-produet markets 
F.vt n the ciop loan scheme which 
tiled to link co-opeiative credit/ 
lecovenes to market sin pluses sold 
to inaiketuig co-opemtivcs tailed 
paitls lor want of propci linking ot 
the scheme with the other facto - 
pioduct maikels 

40 Some nationalised banks have al- 
ie,ui> initiated action along these 
i lines Ilecovciy of livestock loans 

e tiuougb milk sii] jj> 1> to nnlk col¬ 

lection centres |oi dans develop¬ 
ment agenc ies in some states is one 
ea.se in point. The State Bank of 
India in M.ili.uashtia has authorised 
some ol its blanches to give con¬ 
sumption loans even to the landless, 
wheic iccmeu is linked to wage 
income o! hoiiowcis winking undei 
(■iiiploviiicnt-gii.iiantec schemes |see 
kli.uma 19771 Also see EAO 
11*17.11 eliapti i '1 

It Thai diverification i an hung about 
siuiiss is icv axled In case studies 
of pnnijn co-opeiative eiedit so- 
rielies in thief (two ol I hem senn- 
inid liopieal) distnits ol Cujuiat 
Sn< idles winch nn ,in aveiagc, had 
seven iiimlions, including credit 
and (lading, has axciai’e pmfil ot 
Hs 1 i 000 pei vcai On the other 
hand, mu ictu s with all average of 
'1 fiiiic*iniLs i aincd Rs 2,000 The 
audit i lassiiic jtions put the fonner 
, III the 1 iti non of 'best' societies, 

\iiule the latlei weie put undei 
the 'pom' t.itegon [see JoilllS 
19711 

i-’ These tec luiologit al possibilities 
can help nmlliph tile alternatives 
available lo the fanner and widen 
the scope ol his adjustment 
mechanism 
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Oriental Hotels 

ORIENTAL HOTELS. which paid a 
maiden dividend of 17 per cent in the 
previous year, is now stepping up pay¬ 
ment to 20 per cent The working re¬ 
sults, however, are unexciting. Although 
sales have expanded from Rs 2 89 
crore to Rs 7 62 crore, gross profit is 
up only marginally, to Rs 80 lakh from 
the previous year’s Rs 78 lakh. With 
no tax liability as before, net profit is 
Rs 64 lakh (Rs 63 lakh). The enhanced 
distribution is covered 2 17 times by 
cai nings as against 2 79 times previ¬ 
ously The company would be liable 
for corporate tax from the next finan¬ 
cial vear. This factor, according to the 
chairman. N ,H Tata, will ha\c its 
bearing even on the company's plan for 
normal renovation and upgrading for 
maintenance of its status and leputa- 
tion in an industry where it cannot 
ignore such obligations Fulfilment of 
such maintenance would affect the 
comranv more if the imposition of the 
Hotel Receipt Tax is upheld hv the 
judiciary The company has soaied no 
effort to draw the government's atten¬ 
tion that such a tax would he retro¬ 
grade and would seriously affect 
growth of tourism in India which is 
already as meagre ns 4 per cent The 
comoanx has signed in oneratme aeice¬ 
ment with Prahilan Enterprises (Mal¬ 
dives) to assist in the construction and 
operation of two resort hotels in the 
tourist clustered islands of Vilhnch- 
vnrtt and Btvandhoo in the Rcruhhc 
of Maldives. The resort hotels are ex¬ 
pected to be operational bv Nox-ember 
1981. 
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Exports and Employment in India 

Sumitra Chishti 

Developing countries have tended to think of growth in output and increasing employment and 
living levels as conflicting aims 

Stemming from this has grown the notion that there can be not only export-oriented growth but 
also export-oriented employment generation. 

This article analyses the actual role played m employment creation by the various export items 
and export-oriented sectors. It comes to the conclusion that not only does export growth not lead to 
employment creation but that the role which exports can play in employment creation is merely to yield 
foreign exrhitnge for importing items immediately required for investment which, i n turn, can create em¬ 
ployment. Indeed, eve,, here, the role of indiscriminate imports in undermining employment generation 
needs to be looked into. 


IT lias been the common expo? lenci , 
m the development exercise, of many 
developing countries over the last thiee 
decades to notice an increasing in¬ 
equality ol income, a low level of nro- 
ductivc employm? nt, und a failure to 
achieve an oveiall improvement in the 
stamlaid ol life of the inajonty of then 
people There is au inherent conflict 
between growth of output and pro¬ 
vision ol lull eniplos merit with high 
standard ol living, especially in highly 
jiopulated countries. 

Histoucallx. in the early stages of 
development, innnv advanced countries 
of Europe were able to revolve the eon- 
flu t and cope with the problems ol a 
'reserved army of lahoin’ resulting Irom 
a glowing population and adoption ol a 
capital intensive technology because of 
teitain distinct, albeit iclated, develop¬ 
ments, such as emigration ol lahoin t<< 
man) lands in America, Aim a and 
countiies such as Tndia and China, 
which created increased markets for 
large-scale production generated hx the 
capital -intensive technology with posi¬ 
tive effects on the employment situation 
and wages. 

F,migration of lahour could help 
many economies in tackling then pro¬ 
blems of unemployment and the level 
of wages. However, this solution is not 
available for thickly populated coun¬ 
tries of Asia in the context of pieseut 
world economic older. Barring the 
tueklev of temporals emigration to the 
West Asian countries 1 , emigration of 
LiIhiiii to the rest ol ‘ the world is 
tioxvned upon Theielorc, trail?’ is cx- 
petted to substitute emigration in re¬ 
solving tins eonlliet 

It has been argued that trade has 
In en the method b\ sshieh each countiv 
exports the commodities pio?lined bv 
it* factors ol production and in which 
it has iclative abundance. For the 
developing eonntiies this would mean 
that thiough exports thev would find 
an outlet loi their abundant lalxiur 
and remedy then deficiencies of capi¬ 


tal through imports 1 According to the 
economists sxlio think on these lines, 
given the goodwill prevailing m the 
international forums such as UNCTAD, 
C\TT, IBRD there is a vas-t potential 
lor the improvement of employment m 
the developing ? countries which could 
Ik’ generated hx expanded trade This 
employment-generating effect ol exports 
can come about it world trade is 
liberalised Accoiding to these econo¬ 
mists, il the share of developing coun¬ 
tiies m the total world trade falls, the 
i(suiting estimated unemployment and 
iirnlei employment in the developing 
conn hies would he significant — at 
about 25 per cent 5 

It is estimated In certain studies that 
export expansion ot developing coiniti u-.x 
has resulted m the expansion ot lalioui- 
intensive as well as less-skill-intensive 
i sports, contraix to Leontil’s paradox,* 
Whenevei there is a departme liom 
lice trade punciples resulting in 
customs union etc, then there is distor¬ 
tion in trade by exportation of capital- 
intensive goods It is also hoped, m 
certain quarters, that not only would 
ljlmur-intenvive goods he exported hx 
developing countries but also that it 
could lead to laetoi price equalisation 
raising the wages in the developing 
countries. 5 

A inoie guarded analysis in this 
icgaid has been presented in a study 
hx UNCTAD The emphasis, in the 
discussion on the role of exports in 
generating employment, is not so much 
on the direct employment effect as on 
the employment that can he generated 
hx laigei foreign exchange resources 
,n support of internal policies Thex 
would advocate that a developing 
coiintix xxith suiplus lahour must aim 
at maximising foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings from the expoit sector which are 
available for national development 
rathei than maximise the number of 
jobs in that sector.* 

ft is in the midst of the debate on 
die’ role ol exports, as the generator of 


sizeable employment that one wishes 
t-i know the realities in a thickly 
populated country such as India. The 
objective of thus paper is, thus, to 
study the extent to which exports can 
play the role of employment generation y 
m India 

The Foreign Trade Policy of India, 
hitherto, did not have the objective ol 
employment generation in any explicit 
manner It has been assumed that over¬ 
all economic giowth would lexult in 
expansion of employment opportunities 7 
The preoccupation of policy-makers, 
therefoie, was maximisation of export 
earnings and effective utilisation of 
available toieign exchange resources 
Thereloie, the entire package of policy 
instruments weie so designed as to 
raise export earnings by using a nuni- 
bei ot methods All the objectives, such 
as lughei puce realisation, altering 
commodity cumiKisition of exports, etc, 
have been only secondary However, 
lately one discerns that increasing 
labour-intensive exports has been con¬ 
sidered to he one of the effective 
measures ot solving the staggeimg 
uriemploy merit problem H 

In ordei to analyse this phenomenon, 
it is necessary to ascertain, fust, the 
quantitative employment generated hx 
exports Unfortunately, there are no 
adequate data pertaining to this im- 
porfant aspect So, the first task in this 
investigation has been to estimate the 
employment diieet and indirect, gene¬ 
rated by the export soctoi by the in¬ 
put-output framewoik. On the basis of 
tins analysis, an attempt has been made 
to examine the character of India’s ex- 
jxiits over the period, 1970-71 to 1975- 
7fl, and, m the light of various deve¬ 
lopments that have taken place, an 
i (Fort has been made to evaluate the j 
idle of exports in providing employ- -> 
ment Only exports of merchandise have 
lit en taken into account in all calcu¬ 
lations. 

Suppose the economy consists of a 
sector, and let A, X, C, respectively, 
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Tabib 1 (A)- Share of Emploxmknt OffEufxi by Export Sector 

(In million person*) 



1970-71 

1975-76 

Total employment* 

Employment offered by export sector** 

Percentage of export sector to total 

145.3 

5.4 

3.72 

166 3 

72 

4.30 

Source . * Government ot India, Harming Commission, Drait 

1978-83. 

*’Calculated. 

Five A ear Plan 

Tahi f 1 (B) Shaiif: of Direct and Inihiih i 

EXPORTS 

Empi OVMEN-r 

Ol FT.HKl) H> 


(In million persims) 


1970-71 

1975-76 

Total employment offered by export 
sector 

Total dueel employ ment offered by 
expoit sectoi 

Peieentuge shine 

54 

2.3 

52 13 

72 

4 3 

60 11 


'\oui(e Calculated. 

ii the n x n technological matrix nx 1 
,n tor ot production and n \ 1 vecloi ot 
iiul deniuml Then it is known that. 
AX 3 C =- X (1) 

X -- (I—A) -iC (2) 

The above input-output liamcwork us 
i-id to di'tommie the magnitude ot 
■uiplmmcnt grncuition hy a given 
'.isket ot i \port goods t om India Sup- 
i use that n x l vector ot E represents 
K\]soits originating iiom a sectoi ot the 
I'conoinv, then the output vec'un X 
ni|iiited to sustain this level ol exports 
is given b\ using (2) as • 

X S =T —\) 'E (3) 

Furthei, suppose that I. is an nxn 
ihagonal inatux vvtiose diagonals are 
ilu laboui-output latios m different 
-eitois ot tlie eeoiioinv. tir, L r 1,, 

L, tier unit ol output The 
i mplov limit guieiated to produce out- 
]nil leijoued to sustain exports E is 
tiien given as' 

II = L (I—A) -i E (4) 

In (4) above, 11 is an n \ 1 vector, 
whose elements give the iteetor-wise 
'inployment geneiated, corresponding 
to the sector-wise export level ic- 
piesented by the elements of vector E 

The laliour-oiitpiit ratios available 
Iiom the Planning Commission are 
based on the 1970-77 prices The use 
ol this ratio to estimate the direct and 
indirect employment generated as a 
"Milt ol exports, in 1970-71 and 1975- 
~p, at eui rent puces, will have a down- 
" ard bias. To take into account this 
hictor broadlv, the laljour-output ratios 
have hem adjusted with the indices of 
Indian wholesale prices. 

Employment genorated by the ex¬ 


ports tor two years cis, 1970-71 and 
1075-70, have been estimated and 
analysed. In this task, there weie a 
number ot difficulties We did not have 
an input-output table published Tor the 
latest veai. So. we had to lely on the 
input-ouput table tin 1963-69, pub¬ 
lished in 1978“ by the Central Statis¬ 
tical Organisation. Covernment of India 
This table, hovvevei, is not an mdustiy 
bv industry table, but has toi its rows 
commodities and loi its columns iiulus- 
tiv With those limitations attached to 
it, we hitd to accept it as om basic 
table to analyse the direct and indirect 
i mplov moot geneiated bv the ex pent 
sectoi 

The expoit data available fnnn the 
Duei toi Ceiiei.il ot Commercial Intel¬ 
ligence and Statistics had to be icc.ist 
according to the dcsenption ol cate- 
goiies m the input-output table 
Fin tliei, the published mput-outjnit 
table had 80 sectois and was found to 
lie too disaggnjgative loi our use. Attei 
dubbing certain latcgones, it was 
reduced to 21 categones The exports 
weie tabulated loi these 21 categories 
ol the Indian econi im. 

The other data needed lor the exer¬ 
cise .lie the amount of employment 
geneiated pei unit ol output m each 
of these 21 sectors The production 
data by seetois aie available in the 
CSO leports. However, figures toi cm- 
ploxnient m the organised sectors, m 
the diffeient years, aie readily available, 
but loi household and other non-orga- 
nised c actorv seetois different sources, 
such as National Sample Survey, aie 
reijuned to he consulted. A review ol 
all these data led to the conclusion 


that, to airivc at luboor-output ratio 
tor the years ot our study, we could 
liase only on many avsnmptions. Also 
available to us weie a set of tentative 
labour-output latios loi 1976-77, cal¬ 
culated by the Planning Commission, 
Government ot India, whidi have also 
been partly given m the lhaft Sixth 
Five leai Plan document. As the na¬ 
ture ot our study had been cxplmatory 
it was decided to adopt the labour-out¬ 
put latios given bv the Planning Com¬ 
mission 

Since the Inborn -output latio o( the 
Planning Conmixssion had been used, 
the definition of laboui used in tho 
papei is the same ils that of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission Laboui lias lieen de¬ 
fined as measured in person days or 
peison veais In our study person years 
have been taken tin estimating the 
the eniplov ment offcied In exports 1 ® 

It has been explicitly assumed in the 
study that the technological co-rfKcients 
embodied in the input-output tabic 
have not changed ovei the period 
undei stiidv. A similar assumption has 
also been made about the latioui-oulput 
i at to Since the Indian eionoinv did 
not undergo any radical stmctiual 
changes since 1970, these assumptions 
legal ding data appear to he valid 
Theietoie unit lesions based on these 
data aie expected to lie icasonablx 
tellable 

Theie aie lout reasons loi (boosing 
1970-71 to 1973-70 tin a detailed 
analvsis ol omplovment and expolls 
Firstlv, tins period witnessed a dianuitu 
gmwth in India's exports which was 
noj liilheito expenenced by India 
Sixomllv, (lieu was an implicit policy 
change dining tins penod toward, 
making expmts a very important sectoi 
cl Indian ceonoim The espmts have 
gmwn esjieeullv as a result ot the 
lailnie ol the domestic mveslnient 
llnrdlv. the wmld during thus period 
witnessed some liberalisation ol tiade, 
especiallv ol mamilai tines and vim 
inaiiiifaetmes. bv the advanced eoun- 
tries. Since a lot ot arguments have 
been limit ainimd the thesis that tiade 
l.lieralisation vvinild neeessanly generate 
,iu leased emplminent in the developing 
lountiies, it was found useful to 
i xainine the Indian ease m the eonli xt 
of trade liberalisation And finally, 
tins was a jiciiod toi which one could 
get leasonably ginid data loi all seetois 
Table 1 gives the quantitative t sti- 
matos ot the contribution ot export 
pioductiim to employment in India 
As has been seen, it con'ributed 
172 pei cent o! the employment m 
1970-71 The shaic of employment 
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Tvine 2 Shawl or E.xponr Employment in Total Employment in 

Vxnious Sfctots 


SI 

\«> 

Sector No 

Sector IX'seupticm 

1975-76 

1 

01 + 02 + 04 + 05 + 00+ 07 

Food crops, (ash eiops, other 
ciops, animal husbandly toiestry, 
logging and lishmg 

3 53 

T 

O’. 

Pluid.i'ion crops 

15 95 

3 

08 4 10+11 

(Inal and lignite, iron ore otlier 
mmeials 

28 30 

4 

09 

Hindi pctioleuin ,md riatinul gas 

— 

5 

12-11 1 + 50 

Sugai, limd (otbei than sugiti). 
storage and wan housing 

4.73 

6 

11+ 15 

Hcvcmgc.s and tobacco pioducts 

5 32 

7 

16+ 17 4 184 19 

Dillon ti yliles wool silk and 
sMitlietn lilnc textiles, jute hemp 
and mas'a textiles, textiles pioducts 
III! hiding wiaiuig apparel 

14 78 

8 

20 + 21 + 37 

Wood and wood pioducts except 
hueitiue, and fixtures, metal pio- 
diii Is exeludnig iiiachuieiy and 
li.inxput eipupiiuTit 

10 00 

U 

22 + 23 

I’.tpei and paper pioducts, punting, 
publishing and allied activities 

4 70 

10 

24 

la adier and le.itlici pioducts 

7 06 

11 

25 + 26 + 27+44 

Plastic and uihbei pioducts petro¬ 
leum and (oal products, nnseella- 
ncon.x uiaiiulactin mg uulustfies 

4 56 

12 

28 + 29 4.30+31-4 12 

Inoig.inie lieay-y chcmuals. oig.uiu 
In .ivy (lirmieals leitilisers, ji.imLs 
and varnishes and l,u'(|iieis. other 
ch'inied and chetnaal pioducts 
Inn lulling pest'cifles) 

5 11 

1 » 

.35 + 34 

C, ment noil-metallic nimeial pio- 
(ln. ts (other than cement) 

8 96 

11 

35 + 36 

linn end steel indnsti les and 
liiundiies, other basic metal mdiix- 

tl It'S 

10 98 

15 

18-4 39 1 40 

Ag<ieultiii.il maihiciiTv, mdiistiial 
liiiilnniiv hn loud uidiistiies, 

odiei m.iclnneiv 

9 78 

16 

41 

Klei tut.il liiai luiieiv, appaiatus and 
appliances 

7 9 

17 

424 43 

Iiailwas tianxjioit irpupuiiTit. other 
transport (((iiipnient 

6 87 

18 

45 

Diiistnieliiin 

102 

19 

46 

Ele< Uicity 

511 

70 

47 

Gis and water supply 

— 

21 

484 494 51 to 6(1 

Hallway Tratispoil servne other 
ti.inspoit seiyms, eoininmiieatioii 
ti ide, hotels and restaurants, bank¬ 
ing insuianee, ownership of dwelling 
and Teal estate ediif jtuyi and 

ii'si.nth, medic.il iiid health odiei 
seivids, public administration and 
dolenee 

1 98 

Sow" 

■ Calculat'd “Inpiit-Oulpul 

El aim yvoik 



nffeml by tlw* export sectoi increased 
to 4.10 per cent in 1975-76. refolding 
a .smalt mcrouxe in the employment 
"eneiated Thus the export sector us- 
snmi s slight dvn.nnisni ovei the doines- 
tn sectoi during thi pciioil undci 
studs 

Noimally, it is believed that diiect 
employment generated by exports mav 


be small, big the employment genera¬ 
tion ns a result of backwnid linkage 
will be nuiie substantial than the 
direct employment. Theiefoie, it is of 
great significance to observe that the 
(ontriliiitmri of direct employment to 
total employment is substantial which 
is iri the range of 50-60 per cent as 
has been seen in Table 1(D) This 


further emphasises that the direct 
contribution of exports to employment 
generation is not only marginal, but » 
that even the backward linkage of ex¬ 
port sector are not significant and 
dynamic. 

Table 2 gives an idea oi the ,shuie 
ot exports m the total employment 
offeied bv various sectors Plantation 
eiops, mineral oie production, paper 
products, and textiles, depend con¬ 
sole! ably on exports foi employ merit. 
The shaic of exports production m the 
total employin'nt generated m these 
set tins is ranging from 1-191 to 27 00 
pe r cent. There are some sectors such 
as laibvay tian.spmt eijmpment, liiacln- 
neiy and appaiatus, tlieiniialx and 
phaiainacentieals. xvheie conti llmtion of 
tli t export sectoi to employriu-iil is in 
the range of 7 to 8 pet cent The con¬ 
ti ibiitioir ol cypoits m pioviding r 
* itiplovment m the agiiculttn.il sector 
•us been small Only 3 35 per cent of 
the total < iliploxmeiit olleied b\ agn- 
eiiltuie was provided liv exports 

•\n attempt has been made to assess 
the expoits ol hdvmi-inli usive ie- 
laliyek lalmm intensive and capital 
intensive goods This classification has 
been made on the basis ol flu I.ibour- 
output lalio. It is found that tfu share 
ol lahimi intensive pioducts m India's 
(sporl.s meieased fiom 70 01 pi l cent 
in 1970-71 to 72.20 pci cent in 1975- 
76, recording negligihh giowtli So, 
one can conclude that tin peiloim.inie 
ol ( spoits ol lahom-mlcnsixc products 
has not been dramatic m the emit* yl 
of expanded exports. 

It has normally been aigiied in v.i- 
lious quarters that India has liemY 
cmriging lately a.s an eypmlei ot 
(apital-mtensive goods Aeeoidmg to one 
studs. India xyas an cxpoitei ol laboni- 
intensive commodities dining 1934-65 
However. m 1970. it xvus fount' thill 
India had emerged a.s an expcntei of 
capital-intensive goods 11 Sumlaily, 
World Bank studies also indicate that 
Indian cypoits of capital-intensive goods 
have gone up by 20 pci cent, xvheieas 
exports in other sectors have not re- 
eoitled a in,itching mciea.se 

It was lound necessaiy I,, classify 
i.iauiifaetiiicTs into relatively lahour- 
mteusivc and capitul-intensH'e items. 
Here, one gets a rather dutuiking pic¬ 
ture which supports the xndely held 
view that India has developed a ten- I 
deucy to export increasingly capital- J 
intensive pioducts The shaic of rela¬ 
tively labour-intensive Heins has de- 
chned compared to the shaic of capital- 
intensive atoms among the new manu¬ 
factures. The share of capital-in ten- 
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Tahle 3: Shake of Labour-Intensive 
Exports in India's Total Exports 
I (Value in As lakh) 



1970-71 

1975-70 

Total Exports 

Exports of Labour- 

152,439 

393,128 

Intensive Products 108,253 

284,081 

Percentage 

(71.07) 

(72.26) 

source Calculated 



T viii.e 4 Share of 

Capital Intensive 

Goods Exports in New Manufactures 

Exports 

of India 

1 



(Value in 

As lakh i 


1970-71 

1975-76 

Total exports of new 


* mamifactuies 
ft \ ports of capital 

44,186 

109.047 

intensive manu¬ 
factures 

19,302 

57,548 

I'eicentagc 

(43 68) 

(52.77) 


S, nitre DCCI ft S 


mvi- Items in 1970-71 was 43.6H per 
ient and it shot up lo 52 77 pei cent 
-i. 1975-76 (Table 4) Even the ave¬ 
rage L/O coefficient of expoii package 
(for five years per lakh inpiss of Rios, 
i.utput) of export pioduction has h-ris- 
tered a similar tiend In 1970-71 it 
was 171 and Rot drastically i educed 
to 11.04 m 1975-76 Tins fiend Rets 
lemfoiced by the rates of Runet h ex¬ 
perienced by India's export diiunR this 
peiiod During 1971-72 to 1976-77 
the compound gtowth late logisteied 
labour-intensive inaiiufactuies is 

'2137 per cent, whereas the capital- 
intensive pioducts reRisteied a Rmwtli 
late of 30.03 pei cent Even then 
compound rate of growth has bei n 
more than what has been rceoided b\ 
any other pioduct groups 
It is necessary to examine what has 
happened to export of labour-intensive 
items from India under various tint! ■ 
liberalisation measures introduced b\ 
the advanced countries These mea¬ 
sures did not altei the position. On 
the contrary, they seemed to stiength- 
en these tendencies. ! r or instance, 
some laboui-intensive items (such as 
hand-made products) did not fare well 
under the Generalised System of Pre¬ 
ferences offpr. On the basis of avail¬ 
able data, it has been found that in 

►I r 

w case of silk, the beneficiary coun¬ 
tries have used only 25.6 per cent of 
the total quota permitted under EEC’s 
GSP, although in the case of cotton 
lextiles the position is different. The 
latter constituted 97.7 per cent. 


Mine disturbing evidence has been 
noticed in the context of the Austra¬ 
lian offer of duty fre e entry' to some 
labour-intensive items. Unmistakably, 
imports undei these duty tree arrange¬ 
ments have been declining In 1973- 
74, the total imports of hand-made pro¬ 
ducts was A$ 19,916, ol which India 
supplied 43 per cent. In 1974-75, it 
declined to A$ 14,12,3. The share of 
India in declined imports impioved 
slightly, while in absolute trims of the 
value it had declined by 30 per cent. 12 

Tins tendency increasingly to export 
capital-intensive manufactures can be 
due to three factors First, the slack 
in the domestic demand has made the 
overseas market cither an alternative 
or supplement to the domestic demand 
This is particularly true of the demand 
for capital goods Second, the demand 
foi capital-intensive products is, grow¬ 
ing m the world matket and there has 
been a serious effort by Indian export¬ 
ing to export high standaid and capital- 
intensive pioducts Third, expansion of 
exports of capital-intensive pioducts in 
India has been encouraged by export 
incentives This is because the pack¬ 
age of export incentive measures is de¬ 
signed to correct the, cost disadvantages 
that the exportei faces in his export 
transactions. Since most ol the new 
inanufactiues, especially capital goods, 
tend to have higher cost disadvantage 
m exporting, the export assistance is 
naturally extended to them in greater 
amount 

In India, as in many other develop¬ 
ing countries, the strategy of expansion 
ol exports is normally worked out on 
low price, since countries like India. 
South Korea, Mexico, aie marginal 
suppliers. A study of cxpoits of en¬ 
gineering goods from India has shown 
that India does not have the advan¬ 
tage in any non-price factors in mar¬ 
kets dominated by the developed coun¬ 
tries. Hence it has to export by offer¬ 
ing a discount of 20-40 per cent. 13 
Therefore fob expoit prices have been 
invariably lower than the domestic pri¬ 
ces of such product groups. In order to 
correct this difference, the government 
offers export assistance. If this export 
assistance was' not available, few fiuns 
would have the incentive to export. 14 

There has been further evidence to 
show that India's exports to EEC under 
Generalised System of Preferences has 
been relatively capital-intensive, as 
compared to non-GSP exports Capital 
intensity or capital-labour ratio are Rs 
7,018 per unit of labour for GSP ex¬ 
port# to EEC and Rs 1,008 pei unit 
qf labour for non-GSP e.xports 


Similarly, exports to Japan undei 
GSP have been capital-intensive The 
results for the UK have been slightly 
mixed This is because the structure 
of items for GSP concessions indicates 
preference lor capit -1-mtensive pro¬ 
ducts 15 

The above discussion has been eai- 
ued out, iocusing attention exclusive¬ 
ly on the export sector. It is, how¬ 
ever, necessary to analyse the eflect of 
irnpoits (maned by these exports to ar- 
iive at u net contribution. Imports may 
he a leakage in the employ ment gene¬ 
rating activity of exports it it increa¬ 
ses import of consumption goods, im¬ 
port of capital goods (which replace 
employment-intensive artivities) unrt 
unports inputs (required for the addi¬ 
tional export) the magnitude ol leak¬ 
age will lie highei 

The period 1970-7] to 1975-76 wit¬ 
nessed an abnormal phenomenon m 
India as iai as imports and investments 
are concerned. India has, over these 
seats, displayed a paradoxical incapa- 
i ity to use her toicign exchange foi 
bei development needs pi imariK be¬ 
cause ol the slump in public and pu- 
vate investment in India Given this 
observation, it is necessary to studv 
the impact of imports on leakage and 
expansion of employment opportunities 
as a result of exports expansion The 
shaic oi direct consumer goods has 
been substantial It is around 16-25 
pei cent during 1969-70 to 1976-77 
The shaic- of raw uiateiiaLs has gone 
up bv around 50 per cent The shaie 
of capital goods lias not been using 
Then-lore, one can conclude that the 
leakage effect has been sizeable Tin- 
import content- of exports seems to be 
growing In addition to normal im- 
ixirts for export production, the shaie 
ol imports undei expoit promotion 
schemes has been steadd> going up 
Most oi the capital goods imported 
have been capital-intensive and re¬ 
place labour-intensive equipment and 
thus these imports tend to reduce di- 
ic-ct employment 

To the extent that foreign exchange 
earnings have gone up. the possibility 
oi freeing investment from the foreign 
exchange constraint has been sizeable 
Yet. investment lias been sagging due 
to factors oilier than the foieign ex¬ 
change c-nnstramt Thus the positive 
effects oi foreign exchange earnings 
for generation of employment could 
not be fullv iralised except for the 
easy availability of raw materials which 
has facilitated utilsation of capacity, 
and hence increased employment op¬ 
portunities. 
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Quantitative estimates of emplov- 
inent, direct and induect, generated 
by tlie export sector, and the estab¬ 
lishment of a relationship with the 
giowth of esports during 1970-71 lo 
1975-70, have fed to certain important 
results. As expected, the quantitate e 
significance of employment. direct and 
indirect, generated fi> export pmduc- 
tion has not been si/eable It is only 
4 per cent of the total on an average 
Therefore, it cannot be expected to 
provide any significant base foi employ¬ 
ment planning. At best, it can provide 
a marginal relief which is also not al¬ 
ways free from doulit iri the contest of 
serious developments 

Kven in a period of extreme dynain 
ism, experienced in India’s expoits a.s 
a result of domestic and international 
factois, the gimvtli of employment 
offered by thr expmt .sector is nut dra¬ 
matic although growth m empfoymen 1 
in the esport scctm has been higher 
than tliat in the doniestn sector In 
1970-71. it ssas 0.72 per cent of the 
total, whereas in 1973-76 it was mound 
4 30 pei cent. It has to be reiterated 
that during this penod domestic in¬ 
vestment suffered from unprecedented 
stagnation 

The dependence of various seetois 
on exports ior employment has been 
varied. But, banmg a few seetois, the 
dependence of the majoi seetois toi 
tmpJoynient-generation on export pio- 
duction is not significant. Agncultuie 
is singular!) not dependent on expoit 
productiori for employmi'nt Ilardl) 4 
per cent of the total employment m 
agriculture is generated by export pro¬ 
duction Plantation and textiles are 
also not found to Ik dependent foi 
sizeable employment on espoit pro¬ 
duction — something contrary to the 
normally held view Expoit produc¬ 
tion in these seetois provided only 15 
pei cent of employment. There are 
less sectors of the Indian economy 
which depend substantially on export 
pioduction. These sectors are- coal, 
iron oie, lignite and othci minerals, 
leather and leather products. The em¬ 
ployment dependence ol these sectors 
on export production has been in the 
lange of 28 per cent. The growth of 
expoits in these sectors cannot be ex¬ 
pected to he high in the comuig years 
because ol the persistent recession in 
the steel industry and various barriers 
to trade ior labour-intensive items 
which include lcathei and leather ma- 
nufactuies. • 

Given the structure ol export de¬ 
mand and operation of a number of do¬ 
mestic factors, not excluding export- 


incentive schemes, exixirts of capital- 
.nfenrivc items have shown greatei dy¬ 
namism than both laboui-intensive 
items and agricultural products. Ex¬ 
ports ol capital-intensive products 
among the new manufactures increased 
bom 43.68 per cent in 1970-71 to 52 77 
per cent in 1975-76 This lias lent 
tintiicr support to the normally held 
view that India hud developed a ten¬ 
dency to export capital-intensive goods. 

A moie distiubmg revelation has 
been that trade bbeialisation has not 
benefited India is generating ernploy- 
incnt-oriented exports as has been nor¬ 
mally expected The period 1970-71 to 
1975-76 witnessed considerable trade 
liberalisation m the world India has 
exported under these schemes, more ol 
capital-intensive items than labour- 
intensive ones because of the structure 
of trade liberalisation measures undei 
which mans minor labour-intensive pro¬ 
ducts either got excluded from the li¬ 
beralisation schemes or were restricted 
b> such measures as quotas and ceilings 
Moreover, the trade liberalisation 
effects of tariff reduction-elimination 
were minimised by the effective ope¬ 
ration of non-tariff harncis and mar¬ 
keting problems — us has been seen 
in the case of hatidloom and silk in the 
Australian markets 

Leakage effects of imports have 
been sizeable in the case of India as 
has been seen m creating adequate ex¬ 
pansion of employment opportunities as 
a result of expansion of export earn¬ 
ings, thus reinforcing the view that it 
is the domestic investment and other 
policy measures which should be more 
powerful in generating employment 
than the mere reliance on export ex¬ 
pansion 

India, therefore cannot choose either 
i migration of lalxmr or exports of la¬ 
bour-intensive products as vehicles of 
t mpluvment generation. The role of ex¬ 
ports could only be to remove con¬ 
strains on investment by providing for¬ 
eign exchange Employment-generat¬ 
ing policy m India can, therefore, take 
exixirts as onfv a marginal sector and 
not as a substitute to mitigate in any 
significant manner the problem of un¬ 
employment 
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Company MtotIng 

The Tata Oil Mills Company Limited 

Statement of the Chairman Shri J R D Tata 


TflE following is the statement of 
,\lr J H D Tata, Chairman of the Tata 
Oil Mills Company Limited for the 
,ear 19R0/81. 

Improved Results 

The operations of the past year 
showed a marked improvement over 
those of the previous year, as was to 
he expected since the previous year’s 
operations were disturbed by prolonged 
labour unrest 

Outlook 

2. While the upward trend in our 
annual turnover is expected to continue, 
feel 1 must caution you against tak¬ 
ing an over-optimistic view of the 
prospects of the Company in the near 
term in view of the heavy increase in 
■ ■ur wage and salary bill exceeding Rs 2 
uores annually which we have had to 
absoib during the past year as a lesult 
nf the laigc number of fresh agieemcnts 
we have signed with our Unions, and 
also the fact that the continuing infla¬ 
tion in the countiv is expected to add 
a fuither Rs 2 crotes to out annual 
expenditure Such steep meteases in 
vosts would normally fully justify an 
increase in the price of our pioducts 
hut, conscious as we are of the need for 
industry, particularly one such as our 
own engaged in the manufacture of 
consumption goods, to help in contain¬ 
ing the rise in the cost of living, wc 
■intend to make any increase m our 
* pi ices this year as modest as possible 
after taking into account the saving 
wc may achieve in energy costs, in 
operation efficiencies, and in tighter 
financial discipline 

l We realise the serious difficulties 
and complex problems faced by the 
(lovernment in their efforts at curbing 
inflation. We also appreciate the pres¬ 
sures on them to limit their budget 
deficit bv passing on to the consumer, 
■is they have done every year, the in¬ 
creased costs of the services provided 
hv the public sectoi, particularly m 
regard to coal, rail transport and elec- 
tnc power. While some of the increases 
'n costs weie no doubt bevond the 
control of management, the fact remains 
that costs in these three public sector 
industries, and therefore the burden on 
the consumer, could be materially 
lessened with an improvement in their 
•hciency which continues to be deplo- 
■tbly low. 


4. It is time that Government under¬ 
take a concentrated and determined 
programme aimed at raising productive 
efficiency in these three essential fields, 
on which so much of the economy de¬ 
pends. The first step in that direction 
should, 1 suggest, be to limit Govern¬ 
ment’s own role in the management of 
public sector enterprises From my 
long personal experience of public sectoi 
management, I am convinced that a 
prime cause of the inefficiency and high 
costs prevailing in most public sector 
enterprises in our country does not he 
in the quality, competence or dedication 
of their management and staff, but in 
the continuing denial to them of the 
degiee of managerial autonomy and 
freedom of action which are essential to 
the efficient management of any large 
undertaking I have on many occasions 
in the past drawn attention to the seri¬ 
ous harm done to the country by the 
excessive politicalisation of economic 
policies and management, and by 
Government's excessive interference, 
often under Parliamentary piessures, in 
the day to day operation of public 
enterprises As a result, efficiency, 
vpml of decision and action, discipline, 
morale and efficiency vanish, produc¬ 
tion levels remain low and costs conti¬ 
nue to rise, all to the serious detriment 
of the long suffeung consumer and of 
the economy as a whole 

5. Through their multiplier effect, 
shortages and rising costs of fuel, 
power and rail transport in particular, 
have permeated throughout the econo¬ 
my and raised the cost and therefoie 
the price of almost every product and 
commodity in the country, including 
agricultural or agro-based products 

6. While wc may commend and 
support Government's efToits at curb¬ 
ing inflation bv various means, I trust 
it is realised that the only real solution 
to the grievous pioblem of inflation 
must ultimately he in eliminating the 
multiple shortages mainly responsible 
for the high prices, the hoarding, and 
the menacing growth of black money 
which plague oui economy and im¬ 
poverish our people 

A Break innou(.tf 

7. As 1 have said in many of my 
earlier statements, our Company has 
suffered over the yeais from being ex¬ 
cessively dependent on the manufactuie 
and sale rif laundry soaps, a product 


which can be made equally well and 
cheaply, if not of the same quality, by 
the small sector of the industry Apart 
from seeking a more fundamental 
diversification of our products, 
which I hope will soon fiuctify, 
we have consistently made sustained 
efforts at upgrading our activities 
by exnandmg our operations as 
much as possible in the more sophis¬ 
ticated fields of detergents and toilet 
soaps While we did make some pro- 
giess year by year. 1 must admit that 
we failed to make anv real dent in the 
dominant hold over the market esta¬ 
blished over the past fifty years and 
more by our main competitor, thanks 
to their admirable efficiency combined 
with the normal reluctance of the 
Indian consumer to switch his or her 
patronage to a new product or make of 
product. 

8 It is therefore a inattei of great 
satisfaction for me to be able to tell 
you that, in the field of toilet soaps 
catering to the poor man's needs, our 
longstanding efforts seem at last to 
have athieved a hteakthrough in the 
foim of a most gratifying consumer 
lesponse to the new range of carbolic 
and non-carbolic toilet soaps under the 
OK trade name which we have mt'o- 
duced during the past year, first in the 
north and now being extended to the 
lest of the country. For the success of 
this venture, great credit is due to the 
sound judgment of the ltiaikef, the 
expertise and the enthusiasm displayed 
by our maiketing organisation which 
carefully planned and brilliantly execut¬ 
ed the complex programme involved in 
the nationwide launching of this new 
pioduet 

Kxroms 

9. 1 am also glad to repott that 

during the year under review we suc- 
■esslully i uinpleted mu fiist major 
order foi exports of toilet soap to the 
Soviet Union This older, foi 2,100 
tonnes togethei with the usual export 
of hair oil, increased the exports ol 
these two items alone to Rs 4.88 croies 
against Rs l 19 crorcs in the previous 
vear For the current vear the Soviet 
Union has already nlaced a further 
order on us for 4000 tonnes of toilet 
soap In order to cater to this demand 
from abioad we have established a 
production unit at Kandla, initially for 
soaps and toilet preparations to which 
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we hope to add further products in 
the years ahead. This unit will give us 
valuable flexibility in developing and 
diversifying our export activities. 

CoNtn.tisioN 

10. Over the years our Company's 
greatest asset has rested in the com¬ 
petence, loyalty and expeitise of the 
members of our organisation They 
have proved resourceful and steadfast 
in the most adverse circumstances in 
the past, and I am confident that they 
will tackle with the same dedication 
and skill any difficulties that we may 
meet in the future I would like on 
youi behalf and that of the Board to 
compliment them and thank them for 
the good results achieved in the past 
ycat. 

I R D T/uv 
Chairman. 

Bombay. 10th August, 1981. 


Union Carbide India 

UNION CARBIDE INDIA has issued 
"> lakh 7-ycur H.5 per cent secuied 


•V 

debentures of Rs 100 each at par to 
augment long-term resources for meet¬ 
ing growing requirements of working 
capital. The issue opeued on October 
19. The company will pay additional 
i.itetest of one per cent, if for the im¬ 
mediately preceding year it declares 
equity dividend m excess of 11 per 
cent, such rate to be appiopriately 
adjusted m the event of any future 
i«sue of bonus shaies The company 
declared dividends at 16 per cent per 
annum for 1976 to 1979 Dividend 
for 1980 was declared at 14 pei cent 
following a 1 2 bonus issue. The 
company expects a! least to maintain 
this rate of dividend. The debenture- 
holders will, therefore, be entitled to 
nileiest at 14 5 per Lent per annum 
light fiom the beginning, payable half- 
yearly on May 25 and November 2“! 
After a period of 1 years from the 
date of allotment, the company will 
lepurchase cveiy year debentures at 
par from smdll debenture-holders 
holding debentures upto a total face 
value of Rs 70,000 each on a "first 
come first served basis" provided 


i. 

debenture-holders hold such deben¬ 
tures at least for a period of one year. 
The company’s obligation to repur- j 
chase debentures will cease as soon - 
as aggregate of such repurchases 
i caches Rs 50 lakh in any year. The 
debentures will be officially listed on 
the Calcutta Stock Exchange and 
will be a marketable security. Gov¬ 
ernment of Mahaiashtra has approv¬ 
ed these debentures as ‘public securi¬ 
ties’ under the Bombay Public Trusts 
Act, 1950. These debentures have 
therefore, become eligible securities 
for investment by charitable trusts in 
Maharashtra without obtaining speci¬ 
fic prior appioval of the Charity Com¬ 
missioner. The company has good 
past record of performance and 
dividends. During the last 5 years, 
its sales have steadily risen from 
Rs 104 crore in 1976 to Rs 170 crore „ 
in 1980 and net profit from Rs 5.22 
ci oio to Rs 8.11 crore. The deben¬ 
ture issue is jointly managed bv 
SBI’s merchant banking division and 
J M Financial and Investment Con¬ 
sultancy Services. 
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FOREVER AT THE 
SERVICE OF 
OUR COUNTRY 
AT HOME & ABROAD 



Services 

INDIA—U. B. A TNI CONTININT 
INDIA/BANGLADESH 
INDIA—BLACK SI A A 
B. MlDlTIRRANIAN FORTS 
INDIA—POLAND ANO INDIAN COAST 


INDIA STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 

'MKQJA STEAMSHIP HOUSE”. 21. OLD COURT HOUSE ST.. CALCUTTA ! 
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And so, at L&T, tomorrow is past history 
All our yesterdays that were once our 
tomorrows were thought of years ahead 
To take one example, we did not wake up 
to nuclear technology the night before 
the nation planned a major shift towards 
nuclear power. We spent a whole decade 
developing nuclear technology. Finally the 
great moment came L&T was able to 
manufacture critical equipment for India's 
nuclear power projects. 


This kind of activity results in a chain 
reaction releasing the energy for greater 
development. From the nuclear 
technological base we launched into 
space technology. And long before that, 
in 1938. we developed Indian manufac¬ 
turing capability. Then it was restricted 
to dairy equipment. Today, we have 
the know-how and can do in every field 
of engineering—food, chemicals, 
petrochemicals, fertiliser, cement, steel, 
paper and pulp, power. . 

LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 

where technology moves with time 
P.O. Bo* 278, Bombay 400 038 





And in today already walks tomorrow 


—Samuel Taylor Coleridge 



by. WataM 8*| St States’ people Press, Jauinahbooim libavau, Glxiga Micet, Port, Bombay-400 001 and 
w7w Tout from Skylark, 284, Shahid Bhagatsingh Road, Bombay-400 OS8. 
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You can get 
consistent quality from 
ATU L" at a fair price 
and delivery schedule. 

Why settle for less? 


: \ 


Atul Dyes are popular with 
manufacturers of quality 
textiles, paper and leather 
because they meet the rigid f 
specifications which go into the\ 
making of their products\ 

The Atul range of Dyes. 

• For Cotton Textiles, Viscose, 
Wool, Silk, Paper, Jute, ( 
Leather and Man-Made Fibres: 

Acid Dyes, Metalan Dyes 
(1 2 Metal Complex Dyes), Metalex 
Dyes (1:1 Metal Complex Dyes), 
Tulachrome Dyes (Mordant Dyes). 

Direct Dyes, Direct Fast, Direct Light / 
Fast and Direct Supra Light Fast Dyes..--' 

Tulathols, Tulabases, Tulaprmt ,- 

Pigment-Emulsions, Tulagenes x=:: |c^'^3' 
(Rapid Fast). Sulphur Black (Grains / 

&- Powder), Basic Dye- / 

Bismark Brown R. / 

• Disperse Dyes: Tulaceron for / 

Acetate, Tulasteron for Polyester, 

Tulanyron for Polyamideb_2^\ 

• Oil Dyes & Food Dyes. 




Agents all over India. 


For your requirements please come. 
Marketing Department 

THF 

WAT U L 

PRODUCTS LTD 

India s gunt chemical comph' • 

PO Atul Disl Valsad-396 020 
Gujarat (India) 

Tel 61 Giam TULA Atul 
Tele* 0173 232 "ATUL IN 
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SICOM has the finance. 


In ilu* financial yeai ending June 1981, 
SICOM sanctioned Rs 31 06 crores to 
93 industrial piojects in Maharashtra's 
developing areas 

SICOM s disbursements in the year 
aggregated R'i 23 77 crores Including 
the funds advanced under the 
Maharashtra Government's Package 
Scheme of Incentives, the Government 
of India s Cenlial Subsidy Scheme and 
pi eject oriented bridge loans lei 
speedy implementation. SICOM s 


total outflow of funds for industrial 
development was a little ovei Rs 42 
crores Rs 42 crores in one year, 
rejn'‘mbei 

Rosouioe const!amt 7 Not with SICOM 
blessed with IDBI refinance; not with 
high lfcoveues generating handsome 
replenishments 

It yout project is viable, the only 
ceiling SICOM will consider is that 
stipulated by IDBI guidelines But tty 
us Try us for size speed and variety 


of finance needed for your project in 
developing Maharashtra' 

Try us also for diverse, dedicated and 
entirely fiee escort to match your 
project expertise 

Wnlu lo us or contact 
Doputy Genet jI Manager (BSD) 

THE ■TATI INDUSTRIAL AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 01 MAHARASHTRA UMTTEO 

Nirm.il Nanm.in Point Bombay 400 021 
Tel 231018 Tele* 011 3066 

Of fit JS Jlsu at AhiTMtin ( i{jdr Aurangabad 
Kolhapur Nagpu Nushik and Nu* Delhi 

Mahiruhtn'i Industrial Gdabtf 
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.Hindustan Lever ranks among India's 
. top three private sector exporters. 

Most of the Company's exports are of 
, its own products—soaps, detergents, 

I processed oils and foods, and 
| chemicals. Insistence on the highest 
! standards of quality and heavy 
• investment in Research & 

: Development have enabled Hindustan 
i Lever to compete in international , 

1 markets such as Europe* the Middle 
. East, Australia, the USA end USSR. It 
' is also the first private sector company 
' in Indie to sign a long-term protocol 
< with the USSR. 


Further, as a recognised Trading House 
with valuable international 
connections. Hindustan Lever has 
helped several small scale units in India 
to export their products. » 

Developing India's exports is a national 
priority—end one to which Hindustan 
Lever is fully committed. The 
Company's vest experience and 
technological expertise enable it to 
meet international standards. 



UNTAS HLLCORP 32-203 


A>W,. .^v.vvi a 


HINDUSTAN LEVER LIMITED 

Meeting the Challenge of Change 
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In polyester and polyester blends 
from Mafatlal. 

A man who has mown into a disceminq 
individual Whose style is never loud but quiet 
Aii assertion of a distan !f$e pemonality 
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Ending at the Beginning? 


111K Sixth Fixo-Ycai Plan has tiavci- 
sfd a chequcied 1*0111 xr Tin* Janata 
goxomment xtaitcd it a year cailier 
than .scheduled lis (emiuuituig the 
I'.lth Plan aftei loui \ear*. The Indna 
t.audhi government lepeated the ma- 
nocuvie hv terminating tin* fauata’s 
M\th Plan attei two seals and starting 
a new Sixth Plan covering the jH'riud 
I980-81 to 1984-85 This Plan has |iist 
1 een published 

That the above chances hav<- be<*n 
iiiuie a matter of Form than substance 
should be evident fioin n comparison 
of the latest version of the Plan (1980- 
85) with the Tanata government's Plan 
( 1978-83) Except for movinc forward 
hv two mote years the various sets of 
data and taicets, the data hasp for the 
two documents has remained the same 
The amateurish haste with which the 
Congress (I) government has .sought to 
get ready its Sixth Plan is hiought out 
hv the Plan document’s population 
piojections These ar< a straight re- 
pi eduction of the projections contain¬ 
ed in the Janata Plan, though that 
document had sounded a note of cau- 
bon about the optimistic nature of 
'hose projections which, it had said, 
'night have to he revised in the light 
of the results of the 1981 Census The 
Projections assumed that the rate of 
growth of population would have come 
down to below 2 per cent (1 97 per 


i ent) pci annum in the quinquennium 
1976-81 and that it would fall further 
to 1 79 pci cent dining 1981-80 and 
1 66 per cent during 1986-91 How¬ 
ever. acuuding to the 1981 Census 
p.iivisional figures there had taken 
j/'aee no deceleration in the late ol 
imputation giowth The population in 
1981 has been put at 68 f million nc- 
enrding to ihe O nsus, against 672 mil- 
1 on assumed m the Sixth Plan docu¬ 
ment If the Planning C< nmnssion had 
onlv waited foi three months the 
icvults of the Census would have been 
available and the planning exercise 
could have been based on a firmer view 
ol population growth 

One Five-Yeai Plan alter the othci 
has held out hopes ol jiioviding a 
minimum lev< 1 of living hu the mass 
ol the people within a pci sportive of 
filleen veais oi so and eipialh legularls 
each succeeding Plan has postponed 
the mdlenuim to a lernotri lutme The 
Thud Plan (1960-61 to 1965-661 had 
pi unused to lift all those below the 
poveity line above that level hv 1975- 
76 The Fourth Plan shitted the l>Du\ 
to 1980-81 and the Filth Plan to 
1985-86 The Janata government's 
Sixth Plan (1978-83) had juunused, 
with elaborate exactitude that the pro- 
pottion of the population 1h-1ow the 
luwered poverty line (i e 75 per rent 
of the actual poverty line) would he 


humglit down to 6 13 per cent by 
1992-93 N<iw with the two-year for¬ 
ward slnli ol the Six'h Plan period, 
the pioimse is to icduce tin jveicentage 
ol Jieople below the [an cits line to 
8 74 |H i cent hs 1991-95 

\t the same tune, tlv Plan document 
■ass that "there, are no specific quanti¬ 
fied targets against winch [» i forma nee 
e in he compared since what the plans 
indicate is a tint's turn ot movement, 
not a specific goal The 1 i vidente pre- 
si nted above suggests that the most 
that i.m he claimed ls that there has 
Iwi n no jierveise moseineut. no wor¬ 
sening of ineijuahtii s oi in the incidence 
ol povcitx" (j> 9) Hoxsevei, according 
to I In* Planning ( lommission’s own 
lukonine. the jnojioitioii ot ‘poor’ 
liuiiseholiLs (delineil in terms ot asset 
holdings) lnc leased fiom 50 per cent 
to 35 per cent m rural .Liras Small 
and iiiaiginal fanners who constitute 
72 6 per cent of the 'andholders opc- 
lati haiely 25 5 pei cent of the land 
and the top 3 pei cent of huge far- 
nnis o|H*iale 26 5 pci cent 

Tlic Planning C <immission also admits 
that the ’ limited success in redistri- 
hutmg .iswts mas not havi mattered 
as much tor jmvertv reduction had 
cmjilos iiiccit inci eased at a fastei 
rate’’ (ji 9). The pace ol geneiation ot 
emploviueiil opportunities has lagged 
iai behind the giowth in labour force. 
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The Rural Lalxiur Enquiiy has shown 
that between 1904-65 and 1974-75, the 
number of days ior which employment 
was available loi rural lalxmiers de- 
clinecl by 10 per cent for men, 7.5 per 
cent foi women, and 5 per cent for 
children. In urban areas, the number 
of persons seeking employment by 
keeping their names on the Jive registers 
of employment exchanges continues to 
rise According to NSS, as many as 21 
million persons weie seeking jobs in 
1977-78 on a typieal dav 

One of the constant lessons of the 
Indian expeneneo of planned develop¬ 
ment, it would appear, continues to be 
lost on the planneis That is that un¬ 
it ss the goal of pov< rty alleviation ls 
connected up with that of growth l«)*h 
goals would piove elusive Such intei- 
linkage requires a thmough reordering 
of priorities. B\ contrast, the. pi-esent 
model of planning takes the historical 
consumption patterns as almost given, 
except for marginal adiustmonts. Even 
these marginal adjustments aie provided 
for in the Plan documents name as 
pious hopes; then; are no operative 
instruments to transfer a share of the 
consumption from people above the 
poverty' lin- to those below Because 
of this, the Plan emphasises again and 
again that the rate of growth will have 
to be supplemented b\ more direct 
means of reducing the incidence of 
poveity. 

The so-called duect attack on povei¬ 
ty, however, involves just limited orders 
of financial transfers without cories- 
ponding curbs on accretion to the physi¬ 
cal assets or consumption of the better- 
off sections. This is reflected in the 
stagnation, if not detcrioiation actually, 
in the share of the bottom 30 per cent 
of the population in household consu¬ 
mer expenditure in rural and urban 
areas In rural areas this share was 
151 per cent in 1965-06. and 15 4 
per cent in 1970-71 and 1972-73 hut 
declined to 15 per cent in 1977-78. 
in the urban areas the percentages in 
the same four years were 13.0, 13 7, 
13.8 and 13.6, respectively Exercises 
connected with the Fifth Plan had 
aimed at raising the share of the bot¬ 
tom 30 per cent of the population in 
total consumer expenditure from 13 40 
per cent to 18.85 per cent in 1977-78 
and to 25 64 per cent in 1983-84 In¬ 
stead, it stubbornly remained at the 
initial level of about 13 7 per cent m 
1979-80, despite the many programmes 
in the nature of direct attacks on 
poverty The current Plan again visua¬ 
lises an increase in the share of the 


bottom 30 per cent in household con¬ 
sumption to 16.7 per cent in 1984-85. 

By tin lime the Planning Ujniuus- 
sion munagt d to release its iinal version, 
the Plan had already run into serious 
trouble. On the eve of the Planning 
Commission s recent meeting there 
were lepoits that it might eveu become 
necessary to pul an euibuigo on the 
taking up ot new piojects in the cui- 
lent yeui so IhaL available rcsouiccs 
could be concentrated on completion ol 
piojects already under implementation, 
'i he 15 per cent increase in public 
seitoi Plan outlay in 1981-82, hoin 
Hs 15,109 cime m 1980-81 to Ks 17,417 
cioie, had already revealed a severe 
lesouues loustiamt l’oi, given the 
likelihood ol a 10 per cent use in the 
olhcial mdev manlier ol wholesale 
juices this yeai — on top ol the in¬ 
creases of 17 per cent in 1979-80 and 
18 per cent in 1980-81 — this repre¬ 
sents little more than a* nominal use 
m tlie public sector Plan outlay in 
leal terms, ll even that And since 
the outlay on the energy sectoi, com¬ 
piling electric power, petroleum and 
coal, is pioposed to he raised by over 
21 pci cent, quite a few other sectors 
and programmes have to make do with 
a smaller allocation ol Plan resomces 
in real temn>. The shaipest cuts in 
resources have been made loi some ol 
the vciy piogiummcs which aie inten¬ 
ded to ameliorate the condition ot the 
poor. The allocation foi the minimum 
needs programme, ior instance, show's 
ail increase ot less than 10 per cent 
over last year 

Viewed in die context ot ttie jl.mii 
over the resources position, tlie man¬ 
ning llonmussion’s estimates showing a 
i isi in the late ot saving dm lug a 
pi nod ot sharply using puces are 
MgLiifiiaiit They seem to suggest how 
inflation lias squeezed the poor and 
lurliier shilted incomes in favour ol 
tin mb. lhe so-called icsouices ciisis 
laimg the Sixth Plan is the consequ¬ 
ence ot the government's refusal to 
mobilise these additional incomes and 
savings ol the urban and jural rich lor 
development The other side of the 
revenues jiiohJems is the multiplying 
subsidies and subventions offered, na- 
tmally at the cost of eroding resources 
foi development, to industrialists und 
businessmen (tor export piomotion, for 
development of backward areas) and 
l.uge farmers (on the prices of ferti¬ 
lisers) 

There is thus nothing fortuitous or 
unexpected about the shortage ol re¬ 


sources for the Sixth Plan, it is the 
natuial outcome of the doss orienta¬ 
tion of the government's overall eco¬ 
nomic policies which has become in¬ 
creasingly prominent m recent years 
and will now be lurther developed and 
consolidated in the wake ot the IMF 
loan. Under this dispensation, invest¬ 
ment and production in different sec¬ 
tors of the economy are being left to 
pnvate initiative and enterprise, with 
the government providing the physical 
and economic infrastructure and fiscal 
incentives to the pnvate sector. These 
.uiangements directly militate against 
the garnering of resources for public 
sector investment Thus m its meino- 
randmn to the IMF m connection with 
the SDR 5 billion loan, the govern¬ 
ment has taken the position that no 
further scope exists for laising resour¬ 
ces through direct taxation and that 
i veil the possibilities of levying indi¬ 
rect taxes have to be viewed vvitfi cir¬ 
cumspection lest thev come in the wax 
of private investment and production 
me lontiaiUUions m luc.si attempt-, 
ai economic dcviltipiiu m mmu n 
piivate initiative auu m.iipitw an 

already becoming evidint, lne stxt*<„ 
mliastructurai suppoil to tlie puvati 
set lor required by this approach calls 
loi large public sceloi investments 

winch in. turn presuppose tunsici ol 
resouicts to tlie government <41 on 

adequate scale. Such transtci cannot 

however, lie effected lor tear ol adver¬ 
sely affecting pnvate piotits. invest¬ 
ment and pioduction. hurthei, .sinte 
giowth through private initiative will 
leave untouched, and may in fact vvoi- 
stn, the problems ol mass poveity and 
unemployment, the government is also 
required pi undertake ameliorative p;o- 
gi amines — such as the Sixth Plan's 
national luial employment program¬ 
me — jast to keep economic distress 
and social and political discontent in 
cheek so that the investing and pro¬ 
ducing classes 111 the country can. con¬ 
tinue their pursuit of profit in relati¬ 
vely stable and peaceful conditions. 
However, this again requires resources 
which the government has no means 
oi mobilising. Larger inflow of extem'd 
resources, such as through the 1M1‘ 
loan and larger borrowings from the 
international pnvate capital market, ca n 
provide at best very short-term brea¬ 
ther Very soon, as the reverse flow of 
funds to meet the debt servicing bur¬ 
den gatheis momentum, the crisis of 
lack of resources for investment will 
grow from bad to worse 
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Allies under Pressure 


A REMARK made by the US Presi¬ 
dent to press executives on October 
16 in response to a query whether 
a nuclear war could be restricted to 
West Europe caused a furore all over 
West Europe. The idea of a limited 
nuclear war is not a new develop¬ 
ment and the US President had 
merely repeated what was already 
well known. But it is a reflection of 
the times that so little is needed to 
start a controversy between the US 
and its NATO allies. 

Differences have existed for long 
within the Western alliance. They 
started surfacing after the post-war 
economic recovery of Europe and the 
formation of the European Economic 
Commission (EEC). Over the years 
these differences have grown with 
the expansion of West Europe's trade 
with the Soviet bloc, the easing of 
the cold war which implied a lower 
defence outlav for Europe., as well aS 
some bilateral irritants in the shape 
of, for instance, discriminatory eco¬ 
nomic and trade policies of the US. 

Fconomic relations between West 
Europe and th e US have been bede¬ 
villed by US objections to European 
sales of farm products and strategic 
industrial items to the Soviet Union. 
The burden of US-pressurised sanc¬ 
tions against the Soviet Union has. 
it has lieon alleged with much 
justification, fallen more heavily on 
West Europe than on the US itself. 

In military terms, while West 
Europe has benefited from the US 
defence umbrella which has enabled 
it to keep its own defence spending 
low, in recent years there has been 
US pressure on European governments 
to increase their allocations for de¬ 
fence. This pressure has mounted at 
a time when larger defence expendi¬ 
ture has become specially unpopular 
with substantial sections of political 
opinion in Europe. There has been 
friction also because of US opposi¬ 
tion to European arms and nuclear 
technology sales to the Third World. 
This has been a sensitive issue as 
arms production has been one of the 
fastest growing industries in Western 
Europe, employing a large propor¬ 
tion of the industrial workforce and 
forming a significant part of total 
exports. 

The NATO allies had agreed in 
1977 to a 3 per cent annual increase 
in defence spending. But West Euro¬ 
pean governments, worried about 


balancing their budgets and control¬ 
ling public spending, have been find¬ 
ing this commitment difficult to keep 
up to. While sections of the mling 
groups in these countries advocate a 
cut in social welfare spending, others 
argue for lower defence spending. 
The position of the latter is streng¬ 
thened by indications that higher de¬ 
fence spending is becoming unpopular 
w ith the electorates. This is largely 
because of the increasing popularity 
of the nuclear disarmament move¬ 
ment (NDM). The militaristic ap¬ 
proach of the new US administration 
and the impending decision on de¬ 
ployment of Euro-missiles, coupled 
with discontent with rising unem¬ 
ployment and cuts in social welfare 
benefits, have helped the growth of 
the NDM. The major issues on which 
NDM focuses are non-deployment 
of Euro-missiles and a lowering of 
defence outlays. 

Largely because of this develop¬ 
ment, mam European states — Hol¬ 
land, Demuaik and West Germany — 
have declined to increase their de¬ 
fence outlays. Even the UK, which 
has been the most vocal in support¬ 
ing NATO decisions, has indicated 
that it too will not be able to 
abide by the NATO commitment The 
only West European country which 
has sharply increased its defence 
outlay, by 18 per cent, in 1981-82 is 
France. But faced with inflation, it 
too is likely to be forced to cut 
public spending, including that on 
defence. 

The above developments have not, 
however, in any way reduced 
Western Europe’s reliance on the 
NATO nuclear delerrent and, specifi¬ 
cally, on US nuclear arms and US 
military might. Indeed it is precisely 
the fear that withdrawal of the US 
nuclear umbrella would render them 
highly vulnerable which prompted 
West Europe’s sharp reaction to 
Reagan’s remarks on a restricted nu¬ 
clear war. It is the simultaneous de¬ 
pendence on and resentment against 
the US nuclear guarantee and mili¬ 
tary commitment which has been 
responsible for Europe both advocat¬ 
ing nuclear arms reduction by the 
two superpowers and demanding 
joint control over US nuclear weapons 
deployed m Europe 

The predicament of the countries 
of West Europe is that they want to 
reduce their dependence on the US and 
yet would like the US to take the 


onus of affording them military pro¬ 
tection. Again, the US remains the 
single most important market for 
their exports. They also face the 
problem of placating their domestic 
electorates which are increasingly 
critical of US policies and at the 
same time assure the US of their 
continuing commitment to the NATO 
alliance. 

These contradictory pulls and 
pressures are largely responsible for 
West Europe’s suppoit foi the detente. 
Shamed relations between the two 
blocs, n is 1 el I, will restrict West 
Europe’s room for manoeuvic vis-a-vis 
tbe US, adversely affei t the Euro 
pean economies, give a further fillip 
to movements such as NDM and 
make difficult a new equation with 
the US. However, while support for 
detente is widespread all over West 
Europe, there are significant differen¬ 
ces among the different countries of 
Europe. West Germany has been the 
most consistent suppoitei of detente 
since the 1968 ‘opening to the east*. 
Over the years the West German 
government’s stake in detente has 
grown foi both economic and political 
reasons. It was West Germany which 
in 1977 had first spoken of Soviet 
Euro-missile superiority and influenc¬ 
ed the 1 NATO decision of 1979 in re¬ 
gard to deployment of ITS Euro-mis¬ 
siles. It was also the first major 
European state to question Reagan's 
foreign policy stances. It is uncertain 
whether West Germany will now 
allow deployment of Euro-missiles 
were the Geneva talks to fail This 
shift has occurred because of the 
realisation that strains between the 
two blocs are inimical to West 
German interests. West Germany re¬ 
mains tile most sceptical about sanc¬ 
tions against the Soviet Union and 
expressed its scepticism once again 
in response to the Polish develop¬ 
ments. On the oth( r hand, there are 
France and the UK; both have an 
independent nuclear capability; both 
subscribe to the position that restor¬ 
ing the nuclear arms balance between 
th e two blocs should precede any 
talks aimed at nuclear arms reduo- 
tion. It is significant that, compared 
to West Germany, France and the 
I'K aic lc.ss dependent on East-West 
Trade. All in all, developments with¬ 
in the Western alliance would be 1 
worth watching, now that the Polish 
crisis has brought to the fore the 
internal differences and negotiations 
between the US and the Soviet Union 
have begun. 
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Angers and Alienations 

Romedi Thapai 


PRESIDENT SANJIVA REDDY, pro¬ 
bably making a pitch for a second 
term, has certainly seized upon the 
ideal issue to draw attention to him¬ 
self He has become the persuasive 
advocate of greater autonomy for the 
states, and has warned us of the 
dangers of centralising political and 
administrative power. It is, however, 
the kind of plea that puts him m con- 
fimitation with the ruling party and its 
leader, apart from feeding the agita¬ 
tions m the border states of Kashmir, 
I uiijab and Assam 

The eontroveisy around the state¬ 
ment ■— I am not concerned with the 
perennial debate over whether the Pre¬ 
sident, being ‘above politics' (sic!), 
should indulge in such interventions — 
is along the expected confused and 
contradictory lines. The ‘separationists’, 
lot want of a better word, have grab¬ 
bed at the statement The ruling 
tJongiess(l) formation has expressed its 
diepest displeasure The parties of the 
Opposition are happy because they 
base somehow convinced themselves 
that they too ure for a deccntialised 
liainrwuik, whatever that might mean. 

I he Communists arc as always riding 
two horses — greatei autonomy and 
die caielul centralisation of power. 
The gaping contradiction is to lie wor¬ 
m'd alioiit later — that is, after the 
■evolution 1 

11 the President presses the debate 
to see how many votes mobilise behind 
him, there is every likelihood that its 
iamb' og t haracter will persist together 
with the confusions and contradictions. 
W c aic at this juncture very far from 
a pnncipled and logical discussion, 
and in fact reluctant to saddle our- 
sclves with commitments that might 
have to be speedily abandoned. The 
poh'icians will play it by the ear. But 
it is possible that they are under- 
> alienating the continental upsurge 
behind the demand now supported by 
Sjnjiva Reddy 

I have mentioned the border states 
"1 Kashmir, Punjab and Assam. Before 
< nlarging the canvas, it is necessary to 
understand the momentums that have de- 

II loped in these parts. Aftei all, border 
aicas invariably provide the pointers 
lu the beginnings of political disarray. 
The tendency to dismiss these develop¬ 
ments on the basis of some easy 


generalisations is also to be guarded 
against. All the three liorder areas 
have generated their own specific 
characteristics The only common 
e'ement is the lack of mature political 
management from the Centic We 
aie, in fact. learning that political 
management cannot be replaced by 
the manipulations of factional politics. 

For some time now', and particularly 
since the eailv seventies, genuine 
democratic expression in Kashmir has 
been twisted beyond recognition on the 
jilea that only Sheikh Abdullah could 
control the political processes. Autho- 
iItalian manifestations at the Centre 
encouraged authoritarianism in the 
valley Now. we have a situation 
where Abdullah is not the democratic 
prop he wav supposed to he, and the 
political feiment in the state against a 
coiiupt regime seeking dynastic man¬ 
dates is taking to religious obscuran¬ 
tism because a genuine democratic 
espression is not really possible in the 
conditions which have crystallised. 
Reliable investigation suggests that 
tin hold oi the communal Jamaat is 
vt iy much more extensive than is 
imagined and it will reveal itself the 
moment Abdullah passes from the 
scene — may be. in Abdullah’s life¬ 
time itself, should he hand ovei the 
governance of the state to son Farook. 

The essence of the Punjab problem 
is that the Alcaics, based powerfully on 
the rural Sikh communities, have been 
..Ide to carry the conviction that the 
Kbalsa is being divided and made 
jiovveiless b\ a Hindu minontv in the 
slate The sentiments ol the uiban 
Sikhs who have integiated all ovei 
India, and those secular elements that 
vvoik m ‘Hindu-dominated parties’, do 
not really count in the Punjab tensions. 
Indeed, the Sikh community has every¬ 
thing to lose by indulging m simplistic 
slogans like Khalistan, imported into 
Indta by migratory elements seeking 
licet global movement, but it will play 
the caul now because it is seen as the 
only way to win Sikh hegemony over 
a state The paialvsis oi political 
management that results from the 
tussle of the remarkably limited Home 
Minister, Zail Smgh, and the seculai 
Chief Minivtei, Daibara Singh has of 
course crystallised these angots and 
alienations 


Assam is a clear case of the how 
the people ol one state arc being 
swamped by those of another. There 
are persuasive arguments on all sides, 
and considerable historical justifications 
lor xvhat has been happening in this 
jiait of India But the central fact has 
to be faced the Assamese do not de- 
sne to lie reduced to a minority in 
their own lands, whether by Bengali 
Hindu settlers and migrants or by 
Btngali Muslims from Bangladesh who 
have been infiltrating into the liorder 
distriits under one pretext or the. other. 
A rational settlement of the related 
issues evades the negotiators because 
we have gotten into the, deplorable 
habit of always weighing political ad¬ 
vantage and disadvantage to the rulers 
in Delhi Assam may not be fully re¬ 
ported these davs because there is so 
much destabilisation elsewhere, but the 
anger and alienation there could over¬ 
whelm the vulnerable north-east The 
teehniqui of endless talks should not 
be an excuse foi total inaction over 
demands determined and unitedly 
piessed 

I have mentioned these three areas 
not because the act of passing more 
power lo (he states defuses tension, 
but because the complexity of the con¬ 
tinental scenario has to be appreciated 
m any discussion of greater autonomy 
to the states and a decentralisation of 
power. Probablv, the President will 
ionic to such mundane matters after he 
has assessed voting strengths, but what 
of the political loimations' J How long 
tan they keep this debate at its pre¬ 
sent rather primitive and simplistic 
level'' Do vve not have to study the 
pioblem ill the context of a further 
icoiganisatinn of stales into more 
homogenous and manageable units? 
Can the pioblems shaping in Kashmir, 
1 ’uniab and As-am be effectively tackled 
without such a framework' 1 

Significant sections of the political, 
i umomic and administrative establish¬ 
ment Will argue I hat these arc extreme 
stiuctuial lemedies for minor break¬ 
downs m handling a variety of 'com¬ 
munal' tensions It is a sadly short¬ 
sighted view, and betiavs a lazy, un¬ 
thinking appioacb to the admittedly 
vexed question of organising ourselves 
at every level for the next phase in 
llv loreed inarch to a moie just 
society The heavily accented multi- 
■ ultiirul ehaiacter ol the sub-( ontinent, 
and the glowing ailiculation oi regional 
demands and ambitious. cannot be 
a died away by lixise talk about 
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tit .stublixation and dismemberment Thus 
has always been the song of the status 
quoists who turn genuine angers into 
lelf-defeatmg alienation. 

Of course, a groat deal of the in¬ 
action is consciously based on the 
knowledge that liorder states can be 
sohdly controlled by the fairly large 
military machine which we now com¬ 
mand — a military machine which is 
likely to see dramatic expansion m the 
coming yeai if the present politics ol 
the USA aie allowed full play. Once 
thoughts turn to the military and its 
control potential, the scope for political 
management is drastically reduced. We 
are hovering in these areas, with the 
leaders of the ruling party ranting 
about external threats to our security. 
Increasingly, the dividing line between 
external and internal threats is be¬ 
coming dimmer There is danger in 
this, and not enough countering is 
being done 

The motives ot the President not¬ 
withstanding the benediction given to 
the debate could help to highlight a 
number of almost forgotten factors in 
the cementing of a fedtial polity, hut 
only if the parties of the centre now 
in the Opposition are prepared to 
apply their energies to this task. So 
many opportunities to divert meaning¬ 


less polities into more solid and con- 
slmctlve areas are lost because the 
so-called leaders of the parties have 
lost faith in themselves. Upright, in¬ 
ti lligent men and women are never to 
In had by the dozen Ours, alas, exist 
largely outside the political parties. 
That’s the trouble And, for this reason, 
may be, the President is playing an 
useful io!e m sparking a debate that is 
enormously important for us. Who will 
hie' it? 

I will not speak of the unbelievable 
law and order situation developing in 
Hihar and many districts of Uttai 
Piadcsli. That might be too much to 
digest 

November 6 


World Production of Metals 

WORLD production of most metals 
declined in 1980, primarily as a result 
of contractions in output by the indus¬ 
trial countries that were nof offset by 
increases in the production of deve¬ 
loping countries. Output of iron ore 
fell by 5 per cent in 1980 to about 
850 million tons, reflecting produc¬ 
tion declines of 7 per cent in both 
the industrial countries (to 325 million 
tons) and the Eastern trading area (to 
310 million tons); in the developing 


countries, output of iron ore amount¬ 
ed to about 215 million tons, a figure 
unchanged from the 1979 level. World 
production of steel declined by about 
4 per cent in 1980. to 718 million 
tons, reflecting an 8 per cent contrac¬ 
tion in output by the industrial coun¬ 
tries that more than offset a 3 per 
cent increase in steel production by 
the developing countries. World cop¬ 
per production —• excluding that of 
the Eastern trading area — which 
totalled 6 million tons in 1980, was 
only slightly below its 1979 level 
despite substantial reductions in out¬ 
put by the United States. World pro¬ 
duction — excluding that of the East¬ 
ern trading area — of lead ores and 
concentrates in 1980 was virtually un¬ 
changed at 2.54 million tons, despite 
substantial output increases in South 
Africa and the United States. How¬ 
es er, production of refined lead drop¬ 
ped by more than 5 per cent during 
the year to 4.07 million tons, as a re¬ 
sult of a 6 per cent decline in output 
by the United States, the major pro¬ 
ducer. The only metal that exhibited 
substantial production growth m 1980 
was aluminium, whose output increas¬ 
ed by 7 per cent, to 12.76 million tons, 
as a result ot increases in production 
by the United Statesi Canada, Vene¬ 
zuela, Spain and Australia. 
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NEW DELHI 

Internal New Economic Order 

B M 


WITH tin' .sanctioning ol lhe 5 billion 
sl)li limn bv the IMF, over which the 
I nunc e Minister! and his officials have 
. spicssed warm appicciation and satis- 
I u turn, Indian i ouiioiriy moves under 
i new ini'mie ol eon.sultntion with, 
nuiiutoinie In and suiveillanee ol IMF 
liithmilies That this svill be a close 
nd ini'ii,. oh ms oseteise is eleai from 
'he lact lli.it <iii.litoils taijtets have 
lie'll set anil ijiiaileiK uports will 
!i in to la- made bv the Indian authn- 
iit■ s to the IMF inidei what aie called 
Ini peilo. iiiailie el ansi s’ ol the tc rails 
and conditions it tallied to the loan 
Inch the Can eminent ol India has 
|ii i ilie.dls ami iiiire.snrvedlv aeeepted. 

I la ' leakage to the press" n( tllesi' 
a nns and londitinns lieloie tin loan 
a- s nii'lmneil lias la en a cause ol 
i .itsnIt i illie ainiOt.iiK i and enih.nias- 
.ii.nl to the I main . Mnnstei and hi* 
■ni> i .'llii.al, ’fills m 1 1st*11 is quite 
ii"li '' ..tills |i Is ol mills' . ll.it vet 

.ills' <lc.it esauls flow |he IMI iie- 
I . lots will I un< t ■’ hi mid whit facilities 
.In', will icqiiiii to l.uis oui the 
i e ..I < < | <• .<1 l |,p - ’i In'st [iisilileiits ol 

'I'lad arc picsmnabls be mu sorted out 
net the loan has been s.inctioiud 

\n ml. n .tm'' 1 1 In in i I ■ i hi that is 

1 1 ■ 1 ■ nils In int' mule \\ illi >'ical gusto 

lho .e who iie"nliilid tin IMF loan 
"■I w In. Ii Inals i pionnili'iit plai e m 
’ i ominiiniipii i.mi.-.| b\ tin IMF oil 

' "mill ol tin loan is ill it the ti mis 

nd conditions hml dossn hs Itu IMF 
. c allei nil no dillon lit tiom the 

t'.i'i its and tin list ol India’s ossn 
i .111 l'ise\iai Plan What indeed i» 
'Mini'll hs the IMP I, that llie Plan 

l'"'ild lie luiplemi'iili d and necessaiv 
■ ll a iplinc in (hal icspicl shouhl be 
"h i*i s< d bs tin Tin 1 1 .it i aiitlion'ies It 
1 '■ es'i'ii been smtuested bv lespousible 
muti'is ni die Fin met* Mmistis and 
'Ii Plannini', Commission that political 
"dimits both at the Centie and the 

'ile, tends not to it spesl the ihs- 
1 pline ol (hi Plan, Tin IMF mieiven- 
1 " 0 , il is aiirnetl ss ill he a meat help 
c these < unditioiis Tlti.s line ol aiuu- 

I i nl slums the ness mood lhat the 
'dl lorn his Imuinht in inlhiential 

‘ I" i.iI eircles. 

I ipully inteiesting in this contest is 
l " inti ipietation that is lieinc, put on 

II Vmiiican .ibsten'ion' in the IMF 
11 "'I meeum: sshiih appiovet! the 


loan While some .mine naively that 
tills is yet anothm pioot ol American 
In'stilits to India ollieif hold that the 
I's stand will give irrealei stiength to 
those who will he ii’sponsihle (or 
inchinv the stipulated ‘adpistmepts’ in 
ollieial eennmnu policy and manaitt'- 
iiii nt loi svlnih the loan has heen 
use n and ssliuh have been esplieitlv 
end chads spelt out in the meinoi'an- 
. 1 1,111 ol ugiecment betsseeu I lie Govern¬ 
ment ol India and tin* IMF So (ar as 
\menean diplomatic inch's aie C'on- 
u mid tin v an at pains to il.uils that 
dll' I'S ahslention was a svell advi.sed 
position and not a show ol hostihts to¬ 
ss aids India It ssns inadi quite clear 
in the I'S statement on ihe main ol 
die loan, it is pointed out, that the US 
w ,s quite pleased about the trend of 
puli'icw adopted and indicated by In¬ 
dia Hut commitments by India in home 
i" as win still not quiti spin die and 
'I'll, i, alo, a suspicion tli.il tIn Fund 
hall mas not malls In used loi b dance 
en pas mini, snppoil in the .tint .sense 
ol die linn li.il is i Ion 1 ; tenn loan to 
In-Hit hn Imam in" 'Is ol In I obi ".'at ions, 
.Ii > nl.ijjtin nl.il and non-lies clnpiiiental. 

• tacit - In niUI not In 1 1in. I. <1 hs an 
IMh I call Inh nslmek m tins etm- 
'c'l nis'iilion is ilso made ol um pin- 
« i' is< s bs I Ildi i t-.pi ilalls ihe I'n mil 
Mil .nos Diplomatic null', ihonlnii 
*■.useest thil ihe US abstention in Ihe 
IMI board will mean that the I'S soil 
b" tinsels ssalcluni* the disbursement 
ol >ln hian and will oll-ane dial it l, 
lin'd m stmt ai cold 'side til. coilih- 
' n mat it n-s iliac hid la it This poMli.m 
s'ill llaliii.dk add to tin' muse li ol the 
IMI' inq>ei lois and one call antieip.lli 
‘d llii'iiltie, whin H'h'tscs ol loan ni¬ 
si 'I'm nls In i nine due 

The content and due < turn ol tin 
.•il|iislnil nts* lli.it an icqmud In In' 
in.nil 1 as pa it ol Ihe comhlions .111 ail it cl 
to tin IMh loan aie no Icuiec i iciiet 
Tie mm' mime kaliiii ol tliesi ad- 
ni.lnii'Uls hossesei I- licit tiles had 
In in se! m inolion mm h ■ i II.-i and 
ihi a idnislinents m Mutnw'lsrs havi 
lien a ''ood .n.iiioh u.isoii to seek 
lh. IMP hun to sustain the eiommis 
thumeli a pi nod ol tiansition This 
pe-ilion ha, liecn ii rule 1 1 me -1 in Ihe 
<' miiiuniqiic nl tin IMF .mnoinu me 
Wic saiution ol the loan II is pink 
i Ik iin uti. i.fti m Mu loimimni.jiu' 


: ‘i il hu Ii.* 

innsl ict i a iit Iv list'd 

tll< 

I' mills 'm.inrivil irsmno's midfi 

rli«* 

' '’fllpiTK if• »1 \ 

\ naming huiliiv 

in 

Vimist I l )so 

s\ In it it pnuh.iMd 

Ur 

ispiu alf'iit 1 

il SDH milium 

in 


■(•slice t ol espoil shoithd! espeueneed 
• (inmu llii 12 months p'liod Milled 
Maieh PiWf Sie,nil ic anils enough, the 

i omiiiimi'p'i Ihen g.v s on to mentiini 
that ’tin India i-ovi iiiiiient has imple¬ 
mented i anli i.ni'n ol nii.i,uii's sime 
1 'HU' IWO” and that 'dining the pio- 
gi inline peiiod [ol the latest loan| 
the polities | a-.ii I it i ] rh's i nlic'd will lie 
co.ilinueil alld sin ngtheni d Mention 
nl specific dates ot the nnasuies taken 
and use ol the pond's hsoiiiccs do 
Iindeiline a < lose tom I it liefwein tin 
Indian aiithmikis and the IMF sshuli 
had bi'in appall nils isl.ihl'shid quite 
calls il'ei ihi i< 1 111 ii o' I util i ,i Gandhi 
to powei and wlinli bei.um the slalt- 
im; pomf ol the ni I’otialn iii.s lot i mi¬ 
ll ai line 1 the massive loan wlm h has 
mss Inin manted \lso not-'uoiihs in 
I'us contest is statement m the IMP 
i oiiiiniiimpu that tin oieiall I'aiin- 
woik ot tile |ad|"stmeut| ptogramme 
I, jnoslded bs lln Sisth livi-\i'.u 
rim uiscniu'. the peiiod list) .SI 
i' sshuli amis , ( l laising siitoid 
■ IK 1 oseiall I'locvlh iati s In . sp.mdine 
,i“»n "at. ms - slineii' alh s i linn* tin 

.Mi cuts on u'kasliiii Pm lh il has- 
mhih'ti'l Mi'Miiiini puiL-ii ,s .mil the 
el'd ol ilu 1 1,( I' i i'll and i uh mi in" 
die etlicieni'v ol tin m e ol lesouuc".''. 
th.e 'lias (ink ,.li«m-v ill tin h'dit ol 
thes. olisei vatlolis lln i's lent I.i ssh. h 
11iiisiili.ili<ms with and udvi" ol lln 
\\oil.I lhmk-IMP ss i lit into lln haul- 
ini' ol the ness Solli I’l.m all' i Indltu 
Gandhi consul'od it , qn .In nt to n 
U'l : ihe Sivth Phm dialled bv the 
hm,it.i “ns "Miiiieiii v pohlnal 

gt stm c 

Thai tin m ss Si vt Ii rl.in had i 'n, 
(ii anils enhanced the loui'm < . i li.i if. 
(orient ol plan out!.is s and di'n'id l 1 
. quits obligation' ss as Mm- not o 

impoi taut as tin I ai f that mov hi.I 
heen m.li.itid al tin sane Inm to 

III Mt'.l'l 1 . 11 IMP 'ill till 111 '' SS 111 } ill 
the i oinhlioii.ihlii s atlai lu'.l 'o il 
India is (he biggest aid m linin' hid 
|n'null qillli laiiilllUl Willi dll aid 
'Seamless nl the nil-vis 111 '-' ' i i.uli 1 ' 
and lln In..tin 11 1 in-hln ions tominllid 
hs them So then ha. 'men mm I. 
lln tone on lie p.i'l "I Imh m "Ilu i.d 
.1 on! 'In 1 1 . *i i a ii at me istein.l' 
c'us I'oninei.t hi India’s i'c elopin ml 
„ml fe, l"ieign u I. Dies li„J also ..<■ 
1,111(1 cl VIC il pintle II 111 s m lopine Ssllli 
i o'li e"I .ol’ .I doll. ■-il.i ii’e M I,ill-ill .hip 

ai d m mi ' uni'i ' -nt '1- -* i.il.uei..! 
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Yesterday MSSIDC helped 
Maharashtra to become the 
most industrially developed 

state in India 









w Today 
they can help you. 


MSSIDC keeps the wheels of industry 
\ y»| on the move by its efficient procurement and 
t m -f'i' r distribution of selected raw material, like Iron, Steel, Coal, Papt/r, 
Fatty Acids etc., that industry just can't do without. 

MSSIDC's effective contract marketing division aids and backs 
the small industrialist to bag large tenders of selected products in 
the face of stiff competition. 

MSSIDC helps the village prtisan to distribute his handicrafts 
all over India through its chain of TRIMOURTI emporia located 
in Bombay, New Delhi and Nagpur. 

MSSIDC, that has already touched i 

a commendable Rs. 250 crores turnover 

in its eighteen years of existence, flh 0^ H HI 

now offers you a helping hand. Uw m mW ”^ 

(A Government of Maharashtra Undertaking) 
Maharashtra Small Scale Industries Development Corporation Limited. 
Krupanidhi, 9, Walchand Hirachand Marg,Ballard Estate, BOMBAY-400 038 
PHONE: 261121 - 22 - 23 TELEX : 011 ■ 3399 CABLE "MASSIDCORP" 
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and multilateral — on conventional 
lines. What was now required, however, 
were wider adjustments in the traditio¬ 
nal donor-donee relationship. It was no 
longer enough to offer to the aid-givers 
favourable trading opportunities. It 

was also necessuiv to so icgulate the 
domes! a' economy so that the quality 
and direction ol the economic develop¬ 
ment piocc.ss will lie subordinated to 
offenug tiadmg and investment oppoi- 
tunitie.s lor the aid-givers. The new 
government ol Indira Gandhi fell in 
line with this position not became 
then* was pressuie or blackmail to 

which it was subjected but because 
these adjustments were m time with 
iLs own jmceptions and prefeiences. 
The manner in which the Government 
ot India started on the path of ‘adjust¬ 
ments' on the piesent occasion was 
vastly dlffeient liom that in which the 
government, also under Indira Gandhi, 
had to adopt on scveial occasions m 
tiic past when it sought foieigu assis¬ 
tance to ta kle (lonomie difficulties In 
IhMi, tin itipce had to be formally 
d( valued and otbei policy changes weie 
intiodmid as t/uid-pto-quo foi toicign 
.ml It was then a ease of dictation 
.old the gouinmmt at that time re¬ 
sisted bavin" to sui i mnli to dictation 
On the pii sent occasion. such resi.s- 
tanee h.c been missing and there lias 
been gieatii accommodation and accord 
lor in.lLme the .uliustinonts and setting 
tliem ill motion much belnie hard 
iv gotiations and bargaining foi World 
I!.tnk-1MF credits were entered into 
It 1 , .iof< worths theiefoie, that the 
I manic Ministei in lus application for 
the IMF loan and the letter of intent 
i n the adjustments to be made m 
I'ceiiomic police and management has 
hiinsill waved eloquent about curtail¬ 
in'/ subsidu s to public ilLsinbution 
system (including, ol course, the food 
for wink piogranime winch he chose, 
not to mention), seeming 10 pei cent 
return on investment in public sector 
enterprises, pnee revisions and finally 
leliefs in direct taves which had been 
given and the levenuo losses recouped 
by indirect taxes These ‘adjustments’ 
have profound implications for income 
generation and income distribution and 
resource mobilisation for economic de¬ 
velopment They drat ly suggest that 
the comept of the public sector occupy¬ 
ing tlv commanding heights of the 
economy and mobilisation of resources 
for public sectoi investment from tlio 
upper income strata have liceu diluted 
and will be Imtliei diluted to an extent 
where the state would mobilise lesour- 
cos only to cauy out its functions of 


administration and providing infra¬ 
structural facilities while leaving ade¬ 
quate resources for private enterprise, 
Indian and foreign, to enlarge its 
operations. \lso m this context, the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act is orgmally conceived 
with the accent on eiubing concentra¬ 
tion ol economic powei becomes ii rele¬ 
vant So also the Koicign Ivxchange 
Regulation \ct with its accent on 
regulating and resti icting ioreign pri¬ 
vate investment and operations of 
multinationals Both these acts aie, 
ttieiefori to be suitably modified and 
their administration is to be adjusted. 

More dianiatii will, of cmusc, be 
the modifications and adjustments in 
foreign trade policies and balance of 
jiayinents management. Import substitu¬ 
tion effoi t had been relaxed a decade 
eat her and emiibasis bad shifted to ex- 
jioit pit motion and import liberalisa¬ 
tion Bui the moves in these directions 
weie -still mild and bad been made 
with consuleiable reservation and 
i luuiiispeetioii The accent was still 
on maximisation of the indigenous con¬ 
tent of the development piocc.ss and 
enhancing self-reliance, financial as 
well as technological. r lhe shutters iuc 
now to be raised fully and the Indian 
(tonomv is to be closely lnlcgiatcd 
with the woild maiket economy. This 
is what explains the moves, earlier 
thought to lie mindless and about 
which complaints arc made fiom tune, 
to time including iiy private industria- 
li.ts directly effected by them, to im¬ 
port even such gcxids and services as 
t</nipete with domestic supplies, result¬ 
ing m undn utilisation of domestic 
industrial rapacities 

Such ' adjustments’ m economic 
policy and management clearly signify 
ail open and dec isivc break w ith the 
model of development which India 
adopted with the launching of the 
Second Han The effort required to 
put this model into action was, of 
course, always missing and had been 
furthei emasculated in the Lust ten 
years. Rut bp service continued to be 
paid to it It has now been simply 
abandoned A new model is now being 
put together with the active collabora¬ 
tion of the present government and 
the \V oild Bauk-IMF set-up India is 
a lug countrv and its economy big and 
fill 1 of complexities It is, therefore, 
difficult to cite a parallel. Brazil, d 
not Keiiea or Singapore, probably pre¬ 
sents a fan Jy good appioximatinn. The 
implications of development along 
these linos am hound to he far-reach¬ 
ing and challenging 


Such a perspective ol social and eco¬ 
nomic development policy and the 
processes it will promote cannot but 
have fai leaching political implications. 
Leftist Pcmls in India’s political spec¬ 
trum. even though ihey regard with 
appiehriiMoiLs and anxiety the IMF 
loan and its conditionalities, still persist 
in seeing a dichotomy between domes¬ 
tic ci urn,imc policy and management of 
flu govermm nt and its stance in inter¬ 
national lelations. Thev find much 
eomfort in this dichotomy. It has, for 
ins'auce, been suggested that there was 
no “escape (nun the gum reality that 
without large-scale humming the 
gcveimueut would find itself unable to 
inn the < concur, in its piesent state 
ol pom management” The ‘pool 
man.igt inenl’. in turn, is altiihuted to 
ni'siiiN hv the I.mata government and 
its “abject smleiidei to Western pres- 
smes” The taking ol llici IMF loan 
with all the conditions attached to it 
is then fanlilv explained us the result 
of “piessuie and blackmail” by mi- 
penalist powers which ait annoypd 
w i'll the piesent gov eminent's piogres- 
sivi fmeign policy and its heioic efforts 
to revive the economy. Such astound¬ 
ing alibis foi tin- government's policies 
aie being canvassed fairly widely by 
m.,nv sell-styled piogiess'ves and 
leftists It is also wholly pointless to 
join issue in a sterile debate on the. 
impact of foreign policy on domestic 
policy and cue mm and enter into 
hair sjihtting on (he position of the 
present government as a centrist or 
even a lcft-of-centic political entity in 
which these circles engage themselves 
with so mmh profundity and fenour. 
But certain facts need to lie noted 
Wdieii ftidira Gandhi returned to 
Povvi i cailv last veal, she could count 
on fire fmeign exchange u wives ol 
ovei It, 5 000 ciore — pieeisely the 
quantum ol the piesent IMF loan. 
Theie was in addition, fmeign aid in 
lie pipeline of the same cider which 
is slow in being used because it is 
bed to ni ejects Tin - economic develop¬ 
ment juoeess li..s to lie acec leiated to 
utilise this committed aid In addition, 
the Western aid consortium as well 
as the Soviet I'nioii have continued to 
be geneioiLs with annual aid umimit- 
ments The balance ol payments posi¬ 
tion left behind hv lan.ita Tnisiule’ was 
thus quite eoniloitable The lesponsi- 
bdilv must theiefoie i< si squarely 
with the present govenmient for bring¬ 
ing the eountiv to a position while it 
lias to accept ‘humiliating’ conditions 
tor the IMF loan as leftist iormnenta- 
0 ii s bemoan 
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llim has the government ‘dilftcil’ 
into this position? The yawning trade 
gap last year ami the similai one Ukclv 
tins sear is not «-iit 11 «-l\ m even tnainlv 
lieeaiise of the risi in oil pines wl’itli 
is the (iliiciul alibi It is because the 
piesent government i hose to build up 
domestic ileinaocl lm mtpoileil goods 
anil seivnes including oil in a most 
icckless ni.innei in nidi i above all to 
meet the < lannun ol a tlnil nppei slia- 
tmn ol the aflluent lm sahvl.ictmn ol 
its consumption lenmiiinenls Tins, 
ari the same classis vchith have also 
been givi n a vaiiety ol list al anil finan¬ 
cial concessions anil nnentivis unhid¬ 
ing cuts in ilneet laves m tile hope 
US the I'in.iiicv Ministi i openly boasted 
of euconiJgmg thnn to consume mine, 
save mme and produce moic” This 
economii polity was combined with 
demands on the winking people, on 
the veiv moriow ot Indna (landhis 
mfnrn to power and most ovplic.tlv bv 
Indira Gandhi herself, that they 
must obseive ‘‘discipline and pmduce 
moie' obviously for the benefit ol 
Mlnsi who wen being tailed upon to 
consume mine. The working people 
must not ask foi rewaitl lei their 
labour m else they would have to lace 
th< povvei of a ‘strong and stabli 
government', Side by sldi , the hind 
loi wink prograninu lm the vveakist 
sections of the mral poor was syste¬ 
matically scuttled. 

These tieiuLs in policy which un¬ 
folded immeiliately alter the change of 


government eailv last year only under¬ 
lined the fact that there was a metho¬ 
dical swing of official policy towards 
lightning positions. It was indeed not 
a case ot ad hot ism’ in ‘drift', but a 
well tulciilatcd leouentatiun. It was 
par* ol di" policv that the Indian eco¬ 
nomy should teast to In lcgulatiil. 
i veept ,o the evti lit necessaiy to ex¬ 
tinct political dividends and monetaiv 
o'waids tin the Establishment, and 
should be inlcgiatiil with the global 
si stem m vvhuh ‘liee’ enterprise, do- 
tnestii anil loieign, has bee plav The 
I Mb’ eomli lonahties should theietou , 
not he legaldeil as ail imposition They 
in tail it piesi lit a uiiiveigence ot oiit- 
i(, ,k ami inleifsts lietwecn those con- 
tnillmg the I Mb’ and clients in India 
Fins position needs to lie fully' grasped 
v ith all thi' implieatioas vvhieli flow 
bom if ll one is not to hill victim to 
the political powri game being Inazenlv 
eonilueted under a thick eovei ol 
populist ginmiicki iv. 


New Oil Price Agreement 

IMF member countries of OPFC 
agiced to set a new and unified base 
prue for then oil evpoits and to 
tieere this price thiough 1982, at an 
cxtiaordin.iry meeting of oil mini¬ 
sters of the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, held m Geneva 
on October 29. Th e agreement, which 


became effective not later thflti 
November 1, calls for an increase in 
pi ice of Saudi Arabia’s Arabian light 
ciudc the benchmark or ‘market 
citide’ oi the pricing ol OPEC oil 
exports - to SH a barrel. Pieviously 
Saudi Arabia had charged $12 a 
band lm lhc maiket crude. while 
most nthci OPLC membeis had used 
a base pi ice of v $6 a band, with 
puces foi highci-quality ciude oils 
lunging upto S40 a bariel. The 
agreement marks the end ol a pio- 
longcd peuod since early 1979 during 
which the oil price strutcujc was 

evvago Juki ol Ol’b.C oil cxpoits 
had i n Jnnn less than ¥ l.T a 

hand at thi c lid nl 1978 to a peak 
ol i iv ci $ 15 a band m eailv lfWI 

Sirnc thin, fbc avciagc prue had 
ilii Inti d to less than $51 a Iso¬ 
ld. With a continuing rise m the 
ciude oil output ol non-OPFC coun¬ 
tries and a swicthing ovei to nthci 
energy souices, total production ol 
the members of OPIC had declined 
hem an avaiage of about 11 million 
bands a day in I97‘> to about 2(1 
imllam hand' a dai in tin moil 

pa,t In oi del to suppnit the new 
puce stmctuie and to pennit some 
mcicases in the output ol those OPIC 
tminh ics wlui'C piodiidion levels 
have l.illen shaiplv in the past tew 
in. .lit lis Saudi \ialu.i on Oi 'obi i .0 
announced that beginning in Nuvem- 
bei it will nilnit its olltjiul to a 
maximum ol 8 7 million bands a dav 
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V * 

Indian Population Scene after 1981 Census 

A Perspective 

Pravin Visaria 
I *ela Visaria 


The 1981 ccnsus has enumerated i hnost 684 million Indians. The average minimi gi.nvth tale dur¬ 
ing the 1970s was 2.21 per rent, slight!/j higher than m the 1960s The expectation of a decline in 
the growth rate during the 1970s h -s thus not been fulfilled The count exceeds the projection used for 
the Sixth Five Year Plan by 12 million or about 2 Per cent. This seems minor, but it.- implications for 
the long-run prospects of Indian population are qu.te serious. 

International migration is not a significant factor in the dynamics of Indm's population; also, an 
balance, there lias bee n net emigration Then- is no evidence to support the speculation that mortality 
decline during the 1970s has been fast a than projected, in fact it has probably been slower. The 
differential in the quality of the 1971 and 1981 censuses is also unlikely to be a significant factor contri¬ 
buting to a spurious impression of a steady or accelerating growth rate. Fluidity, however, scams to 
have declined more slowly th at protected, and the average annual birth rate during the 1970s was 
between 17 and 19, with the upper limit of the umge not an unlikely possibility (compared to the pro¬ 
jected Kite of a little below ?') 7 he aveiage dealt rate urns between 77 and 17 (compared to the pro¬ 
tected mte of hi) 

I lie differeme between the total cnunicioted population and the protected figure is likely to be con¬ 
tent rated in the age group 0-9, ic, the survivors <>/ children born after the 1971 census As a result, the 
number <>/ children of schoolyoing ages teas 4 lo 8 per cent higher than projected for 1981, the diffe¬ 
rence would probably increase to between 9 and 19 per cent in 1986. In slates like Uttar Pradesh, Bihar 
and Ratcistfh.il, the iclative difference between the actual and projected inimbei of children would be even 
larger. The jdanne.l outlaiis for piimaiii school editcwion as ire'll as for post-natal and preventive health 
care for child) cn. thciefow, need nmcaul revision 

the most serums implicit tons of the 1981 cen .its relate to the likely future pace of decline in fer¬ 
tility and the i h.-llenging task before the family plaining programme personnel The long-term goal of 
havering fcitilitij to the leplacemcnt level by 1996 sc ’"is unrealistic and a total population of nearly one 
billion by 2001 AD appeals almost inescapable 

I'he 1981 census results have stimulated a re.aval of political suppoit [or the family planning pr.i• 
gramme. Yet 'revamping' oi 'revitalising' of tin- programme will he very difficult, partly because of its 
bineaucn.tisation Compulsion is neither appropriate my feasible despite the enthusiastic support [or it 
among people who are impatient with the slow proc 'ss of change. Some judicnnis schemes of incentives 
and disincentives and more lesearch for better ci»i‘raceptivcs have a role to play, but their role is often 
overstated On the othei hand, the difficulty of edit citing the people about the" consequences <>f their 
mdiv'cluul behaviour with rcsjiect to the number .if children has been underestimated Unfortunately, 
there are no feasible short, ats in the immense task of slowing the growth rate of India's already very 
large popul.lient and a vigoions educational campai \u aimed at both couples in the reproductive ages 
and young people m the a".c gnmp 10 to 18 who ivdl form families m the future is imperative. 


Is mom rnoN 

I-VERY seventh poison on Planet r.ulh 
i' .m Tmli.iu. Arcoidmg tn the 'pinvi- 
aimal' figures of the latest census 
conducted during Fcbruaiv 9-28, 1981, 
India had 685 8 mill in prisons on 
March 1, 1981 1 This figine included 
only estimates foi Assam ,.nd Jammu 
mil Kashiim Tn lammu and 
Isashnui, tin- census was tonduet- 
d during April 20-Ma\ TO 1981. 
with May 6 as the refeicnce date ol 
the count The provisional figure based 
on the census in Jammu and Kashmu 
(5 95 million! was verv dose to the 
estimate of 5.98 million (based on the 
projections published in 1979), although 


nil M ircli I. 1981. the nnpulation ol 
Il.i .ta*e was piolublv a little smaller 
bv alum! 27 thousands (i e A Id mil- 
h(in) 111 Assam no tensus ha-. been 
conducted bee use of the agitation 
.■gams) ‘Ion igm 1 s' ie imnngi.mts limn 
the iomiei l ast 1’akis‘au 01 liangla- 
ilesb It is not rleai when a tonsils 
would be tundue Vd in \ssam but d 
would tun tils be smpi using il the a< tual 
population of \ssum cm cods the pio]oi 
ted figme (which assumes a growth iaO 
ol til pci cent pei annum) that lias 
been used loi ealeiilatmg the all Tmli i 
filmic of the 19R1 census 

The provisional figure Tot India ex¬ 
cluding Assam and Jammu and Kash¬ 


mir has now been raised tiom 657 95 
lo 658 14 million ' Tf we add to this 
the estimated figuic of population on 
March 1, 1981 in Jammu and Kashmir 
and the projected figure for Assam, 
the total population ruins out to be 
fits') 97 or 684.0 million 7line is little 
chance of the provisional hguie being 
levised downwards 

India accounts fur onlv 2 4 pci tent 
ul the total world aiea, hut has near- 
1 \ 15 per cent of the world population 
(4 5 billion in 1981) It accounts for 
20 6 pei tent of the estimated popu¬ 
lation of developing countries in 1981 
<5 ) billion). Since the census of 1971. 
population has grown bv 156 million 
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"hili. 1 Km Statistics about World's Tin Most Populous 
Countries, and Nepal and Sri Lanka— 1981 


Country 

Population 

Estimate 

Mid-1981 

(million) 

Total 

Area 

(Thou¬ 

sand 

km) 

Persons 
Per Sq 
Km 
Arable 
Land 

Estimated Vital Rates 

Births 

Rate 

Deaths 

Rate 

Rate of 
Natural 

(per 1,000 population) (Per Cent) 

(1) 

China 

985 6 

l 9,597 

309 

18 

6 

1 2 

(2) 

Inoia 

688 6 

3,288 

381 

33 

14 

1.9 

(3) 

USSR 

268 0 

22,402 

44 

18 

10 

0.8 

(4) 

USA 

229 8 

9,363 

5.3 

16 

9 

0 7 

(5) 

Indonesia 

148 8 

2,027 

524 

35 

15 

2 0 

(6) 

Bra’il 

121 4 

8,512 

58 

32 

8 

2 4 

(7) 

Japan 

117 8 

372 

2,145 

14 

6 

0 8 

(8) 

Bangladesh 

92 8 

144 

954 

46 

20 

2 6 

(9) 

Pakistan 

88 9 

804 

.356 

44 

16 

2 8 

(10) 

Nigeria 

79 7 

924 

178 

50 

18 

3 2 

(ID 

Nepal 

14 4 

141 

358 

44 

20 

2 4 

(12) 

Sri Lanka 

15 3 

66 

592 

29 

7 

2 2 


Note r: (1) Figures of bnth, death and natural increase rates are rounded indepen¬ 
dently. They refer to vjrying years between 1976-80 
7) The vital rates Tor Tndia are based on ihe estimates of the Sample Regis¬ 
tration Svstem for 1978 and exclude the states of Bihar and West Bengal 
(3) The average birth and death rales in India dunng 1971-78, according 
to the Sample Registration System were : 34.8 and 15.2 pel 1000 popula¬ 
tion The underlying rate of natural increase was 19 6 per 1000 popula- 
1 ion 

Source: Population Reference Bureau, "1981 World Population Data Sheet". Washi¬ 
ngton, L) C, 1981 


or 24 78 per cent The inter-censal 
growth during the 1970s was theiefore 
virtually the same as during 1961-71 
(24.80 per cent) However, the 1971 
census had a reference date of Apnl 1, 
whereas the 1981 census had a refer¬ 
ence date of March 1 ’ When account 
is taken of this minor difference in the 
length of the last two inter-censal 
periods, the aveiage annual idle ol 
population growth appears to have 
increased slightly from 2 20 per cent 
durimr the 1960s to 2 2d per cent during 
the lDT’Ots 4 The difference Ix-twcen 
these giowth lates can he considered 
negligible and one may seek comfort 
in the fact that the growth rate has 
not neon much above that in the 1960s 
(as has haopened in manv developing 
countries’) let. the 1981 census re¬ 
turns have shattered the earliei expecta¬ 
tion that the giowth rate would have 
peaked during 1961-71 and would 
show a decline duung the last decade. 

The population protections published 
in 1979 were prepared around October 
1977. They have been used by the 
Indian planners for piepanng the 
recent Five-Yeai Plans for 1978-83 or 
1980-85 and envisaged a total popula¬ 
tion of 672 million at the time of the 
1981 census. The provis'onal figures 
have exceeded the protection by 12 
million. The difference looks minor, 
less than two per cent Some analysis 
question the basis of any concern about 
such small discrepancies because a 
protection can hardly be expected to 
hit the actual count. Yet the census 


results hnv t < serious implications foi 
assessing the validity of eailiei assump¬ 
tions about likely trends in mortality 
and tertilitv and the numbei of children 
who will enter the school g.vng ages 
during 1980-85 and the following vears. 
The forrnei task of appraisal and 
assessment will picoccupy Indian de¬ 
mographers and officials ovei the next 
few yeais when the data on the age 
composition of the population will 
become available. However, pending 
the compilation of such tables, the rea¬ 
sons for the difference between the 
projection and the count and the impli¬ 
cations of this diffeience deseive fiank 
debate and discussion. 

Isms in -iiu Intkrva-iio.vm 
Ptrmmtttvt; 

To help place the Indian population 
in perspective we have shown in Table 
1 the key population statistics for 10 
countries of the woitd with the largest 
population and similar data for two 
ether countries that aie India's 
nctghbouis within South Asia 1 India s 
population is second only to China's, 
which has an estimated population of 
neatly one billion and which is to con¬ 
duct its nest census around mid-1982 
(The eaiber Chinese censuses were in 
1953 and 1964.)*' The addition to 
India’s population during 1971-81 was 
larger than the total population ot 
Brazil m lapan which rank sixth 
and seventh in population size in 
the world as a whole. Indian popula¬ 


tion growth in just ten yeais was more 
than five times the total population of 
Canada (24 million) and nine times 
the population ol Australia (14.8 mil¬ 
lion). Over the last 30 years, India 
ha-, added 323 million persons to Us 
population (nearly 89.4 per cent), sub¬ 
stantially more than the total popula¬ 
tion of the Soviet Union or the United 
States in 1981 

The late of natural increase in India 
is not as high as that of countries like 
Nigeria. Pakistan, Bangladesh, Brazil oi 
Nepal. But it is twice that of develop¬ 
ed countries like the USA. the USSR, 
and Japan. Because of a relatively much 
higher death rate, the Indian rate of 
natuiul increase is only about one and 
a half times as high as China’s. How¬ 
ever, if these figures are broadly cor¬ 
rect, the annual addition to India's 
population (13 io 14 million) probably 
exceeds that in China (115 million) 
India thus has the dubious distinction 
of the fii-st tank among the count lies 
of the world with respect to the 
absolute annual growth of population. 

Data m Table 1 include information 
on the total land aiea and also the 
density of population pei squaie kilo¬ 
meter of arable land aiea. Although 
the available data on arable land are 
not quite lohable or comparable bet¬ 
ween countries, India is less densely 
populated than Japan, Bangladesh, Sn 
Lanka or Indonesia, but its density is 
much higher than that of China, USA, 
the USSR. Brazil and Nigenu. Because 
nearly 70 per cent of the Indian laboui 
force depends on agricultuie foi ils 
livelihood, the densitv of population on 
arable land in India is a serious matte) 7 

It is futile to use the data on the 
density of population to debate whether 
India is 'overpopulated' Concern 
about the size and growth rate of 
India's population is sometimes bianded 
ns a ‘nco-Malthusian’ effort to cover up 
"the basic cause of Indian poverty” (i o, 
the unequal ownership of various means 
of production or the institution of 
private property). Some others view it 
as almost unpatriotic — ‘a foreign- 
inspired' or ‘foreign motivated' serious 
■ iror of judgment inspired by the 
Western countries, notably the US and 
the multilateral financial institutions. 
Both these perceptions aie wrong. A 
dispassionate analysis of the Indian 
population scene is impel ative for all 
efforts to improve (or alter) the present 
socio-economic situation (structure). 
India certainly has a serious population 
pioblem whose magnitude cannot be 
overlooked even in the most socialistic 
framework. 
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Tabus 2: SklBCTMj Population StatmtiC6 or Indi*. 1901-1881 


Census Year 

Total 

Popula¬ 

tion 

(million) 

Average 

Annual 

Growth 

Rate 

(Per Cent) 

Density 
of Popula¬ 
tion (per 
sq km) 

Sex Ratio 
(Males per 
1000 fe¬ 
males) 

Crude 

Birth 

Rate 1 

Crude 

Death 

Rate’ 

Per Cent 
of Urban 
Popula¬ 
tion 

Literates as Per Cent of Total* 

Persons Males Females 

1901 

238 3 

0 30 

77 

1029 

_ 

_ 

10 8 

5 4 

9 8 

0 6 

1911 

252 0 

0 56 

82 

1038 

49 2 

42 6 

10 3 

5 9 

10 6 

1 1 

1921 

251.2 

—0.03 

81 

1047 

48 1 

47.2 

11 2 

7 2 

12 2 

1 8 

1931 

278 9 

1 06 

90 

1053 

46 4 

36 3 

12 0 

9 5 

15 6 

2 9 

1941 

318.5 

1 34 

103 

1058 

45 2 

31 2 

13 9 

16 1 

24 9 

7 3 

1951 

361 0 

1 26 

117 

1057 

39 9 

27 4 

17 J 

16 7 

25 0 

7 9 

1961 

439 1 

1 98 

142 

1063 

40 9 

22 8 

18 0 

24 0 

34 4 

13 0 

1971 

548.2 

2.20 B 

178 

1075 

41 1 

18.9 

19 9 

29 

39 4 

18 7 

1981/' 

684 0 

2 23“ 

221 

1069 

33 3' 

14 2* 

23 7* 

36.1 

46 6 

24.8 


Notes : 1 Estimates refer to the inter-censal decades ana are derived by the reverse survival method for 190J-J1 and by differencing 

method for 1951-71. 

2 Census count has not yet been conducted in Assam; however, its projected figure is included in the total. All figures 
for 1981 are provisional. 

3 Estimates are based on Sample Registration System. They pertain to 1978 and exclude Bihar and West Bengal. 

4 Tne literacy rates upto 1941 are for undivided India. Literacy rates for 1981 exclude Assam 

5 The growth rates shown for 1961-71 and 1971-81 take account of the fact that the reference date of the 1971 Census 
was April 1, whereas that of the 1981 Census (like the 1951 and 1961 Censuses) was March 1. 

6 Assam and Jammu ft Kashmir are excluded. 

Sources Davis, Kingsley, ‘"The Population of India and Pakistan”, Princeton. New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1951. 

Government of India, Office of the Registrar General, Pocket Book of Population Statistics, New Delhi, 1972; Sample 
Registration Bulletin, \o 114, No 1, June 1980. Census of India 1981, Scries 1, India, Paper 1 of 1981, Provisional 
Population Totals, New Delhi, 1981. 


Indian Population Gaowui in 
Historical Perspecttvl 

Table 2 presents selected population 
statistics for India since 1901, includ¬ 
ing estimated birth and death rates 
fur successive inter-censal decades, the 
level of urbanisation or the percentage 
of urban population, and the literacy 
utes 

The rate of inter-censal growth was 
less than two-thirds of on c per cent 
during 1891-1911, and, in fact, negative 
during 1911-21. The main factor under- 
lung the slow growth and the decline 
was the recuirence of epidemics of 
plague and cholera and of famines and 
also the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 
and its after effects. The influenza 
i-pide'T.ic is estimated to have killed 
almost five per cent of the total popu¬ 
lation of the sub-continent, with a 
total death toll of nearly 16 to 20 
million* After 1921, a progressive 
control of epidemics of cholera and 
plague facilitated an acceleration of the 
rate of population growth to between 
one and 1 3 per cent. The growth 
rate was virtually stable during 1931-51, 
partly because of the Bengal famine of 
1942-43. and the dislocation caused by 
the partition and the subsequent large 
scale movement of refugees across 
what suddenly became international 
borders. 

Indians born after Independence 
(who constitute more than 75 per cent 
of the total population) can hardly 
appreciate the decline in the risk of 
mortality that has occurred during the 
Past three decades and a half. The 


epidemics have been controlled. The 
spraying of DDT has helped to check 
the impact of malaria which used to 
cause fairly long-lasting debility and 
contributed to a high level of mortality. 
Despite the resistance to DDT develop¬ 
ed by the malaria-causing mosquitos 
and the resurgence of the problem 
during the past few years, the situation 
is much better than before independ¬ 
ence 

Fiankly, the magnitude of change 
far exceeds the expectations or at least 
the anticipations in the early 1950s, 
when, for example, the authors of the 
First Five-Year Plan as well as the 
Census Commissioner, who conducted 
the 1951 Census, envisaged a virtual 
continuation of growth rate obseived 
during 1941-51 Some leading American 
demographers were the first to recogn¬ 
ise the possibility of a significant 
acceleration of the rate of growth of 
.Indian population through mortality 
decline such as was experienced by Sri 
Lanka in the 1940s." Their prognosis 
was confirmed by the results of the 
14th Round of the National Sample 
Survey conducted dunng July 1958-June 
1959 (which reported that the rate of 
natural increase in rural India had 
already risen to about 1.92 per cent) 10 
and the 1961 census, which indicated a 
much higher rate of population growth 
during 1951-61 than during 1931-51. 
The rate of growth was even higher 
during 1961-71, though a little less 
than was expected. ’Ihe provisional 
results of the 1981 ceniuii Indicate 
that the annual growth rate has conti¬ 


nued to line, albeit slightly, during the 
1970s as well. The expectation that the 
growth rate would decline during the 
1970s has not come true. 

The main explanation for these 
tendencies probably lies in the diffe- 
lence between the expected and actual 
trends in mortality and fertility, which 
are discussed below. Let us first note 
briefly the substantial interstate varia¬ 
tions in the rate of population growth. 

I.NTERSTA IK VARIATIONS IN PoPUIATCON 

Growth 

Table 3 shows the key population 
statistics for the 22 states and nine 
Union territories. The size of our 
states varies widclv both in terms of 
area and population Five states of 
northeastern India (Sikkim, Nagaland, 
Meghalaya, Manipur and Tripura) are 
very small, with a population ranging 
from 300,000 to 2 1 million in 1981. 
The remaining 17 states had a popu¬ 
lation between 4.3 and 110 9 million 
in 1981. The largest of them, Uttar 
Piadesh, would he the eighth laigest 
country of the world (after Japan) if it 
weie a separate political unit (see 
Table 1). Five other mote populous 
states include Bihar, Maharaslitia, West 
Bengal, Andhra Pradesh, and Madhya 
Pradesh, each with a population of 
more than 50 million Tamil Nadu is 
not far behind, with a population of 
48 3 million These six (or seven, if 
Tamil Nadu is included) states together 
account for 59 (or 66) per cent of the 
total population of India. Among the 
Union territories, which are generally 
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Table 5 Selected bivnsius Ok 1'oplt.iijon in Sivt i and Umov Thi.rumtu 1471 on 1981 


SI States/Umon Territones 

No 

Popul.it ion in 
(000s) 

Inter-Censal 
Change 
(Per Gent) 

Se. Ratio 

Literacy Rate 

1000 females) I oral 

Male 1 emale 


I9 7 l 1981 

1961-71 1971-81 

1971 1981 1971 1981 

1971 1981 1971 1981 


INDIA 
S intei 

(1) Andhra Piadcvi 

(2) Assam 
(2) Bihai 

(4) Gujarat 

(5) Haryana 

(6) Himachal Piadesh 

(7) lammu and Kasbmn 

(8) Karnataka 
(91 Kerala 

(10) Madhya Pradesh 
(ID Mahaiashlru 

(12) Manipur 

(13) Meghalaya 

(14) Nagaland 

(15) f'rissa 

(1A) Puniab 

(17) Rajasthan 

(18) Sikkim 

(19) Tamil Nadu 
120) Tripiua 

(21) Utui Piddcsh 
122) West Bengal 

I'mon fen Honrs 

(23) Andaman and Nicobai Is 

(24) Aiunachul Piadevh 

(25) ( handigaih 

(2(’) Dadi.i and Nag.u llaveli 

(27) Delhi 

(28) Goa, Daman and Diu 

(29) I akshadwc -p Is 

(30) Mi/oram 
(H) Pond i c hen y 


548.160 

683,970 

24 ! 

8 

24 i 

8 

1075 

1069 

29 : 

s 

36 1 

1 

39 ! 

; 

46 e 

i 

18 7 

i 

24 8 


4 3,501 

53,404 

20 

9 

si 

8 

1023 

10.18 

24 

(l 

29 

9 

33 

i 

.19 

1 

15 

8 

20, 

5 

14.626 

19,903 

34 

7 

33 

1 

IDS 

Mil 

28 

s 

_ 


36 

7 

_ 


18 

(i 



56.35 3 

69,823 

21 

3 

23 

9 

1049 

I05(i 

19 

i) 

26 

0 

30 

(i 

37 

S 

8 

7 

I 1 

V. 

26,697 

.I) ,961 

29 

4 

27 

i 

1070 

1061 

35 

8 

43 

S 

46 

1 

54 

5 

24 

8 

32 

3 

10,037 

12,851 

32 

3 

28 

0 

1154 

1140 

26 

9 

35 

8 

37 

4 

47 

8 

14 

9 

27 

2 

3,460 

4,238 

23 

0 

22 

5 

1043 

1012 

37 

1) 

41 

9 

43 

s 

< s 2 

1 

20 

i 

31 

4 

4,617 

5,927 

29 

6 

28 

4 

1070 

1049 

18 

6 

26 


2fi 

8 

35 

5 

9 

3 

15 

.3 

29.299 

37,04 I 

24 

s 

26 

4 

10-15 

1038 

31 

5 

3S 

4 

41 

6 

48 

6 

21 

0 

27 

8 

21,347 

25,403 

26 

1 

19 

0 

984 

967 

60 

4 

69 

i 

66 

(s 

74 

0 

54 

3 

64 

5 

41,654 

52,132 

28 

7 

25 

1 

1062 

1063 

ss 

1 

27 

8 

32 

7 

19 

4 

10 

9 

15 

3 

50.412 

62.694 

27 

5 

24 

4 

1075 

1065 

39 


47 

4 

51 

0 

58 

9 

26 

4 

35 

I 

1.0 7 3 

1,434 

37 

5 

33 

6 

1020 

1029 

32 

9 

42 

0 

46 

0 

53 

0 

19 

5 

30 

7 

1,012 

1.328 

31 

5 

3 1 

i 

1062 

1046 

29 

5 

33 

i 

.34 

1 

37 

0 

24 

6 

29 

3 

5|6 

773 

39 

9 

49 

7 

1149 

1154 

27 

4 

42 

0 

15 

0 

4° 

i 

18 

7 

33 

7 

21.945 

26,272 

25 

1 

19 

,7 

1013 

1018 

26 

7 

34 

1 

IS 

3 

4(i 

9 

13 

9 

21 

1 

1 1 551 

16,670 

21 

7 

73 

0 

1 1 56 

1129 

33 

7 

40 

7 

40 

4 

46 

6 

25 

9 

34 

1 

25 76(i 

34,103 

27 

8 

!2 

4 

1080 

1085 

19 

1 

24 

0 

28 

7 

35 

8 

8 

5 

II 

3 

2(0 

.316 

29 

4 

50 

4 

— 

1196 

17 

7 

11 

8 

25 

4 

43 

(i 

8 

9 

si 

1 

41 199 

48,2 l 7 

1 S 

3 

1 7 

i 

1027 

1022 

39 

5 

45 

8 

51 

8 

57 

s 

7.6 

9 

34 

1 

l.55(, 

2,060 

36 

t 

32 

4 

1061 

1055 

31 

0 

41 

6 

40 

s 

51 

0 

21 

s 

31 

6 

88 341 

1 10 858 

19 

8 

75 

s 

1138 

1129 

71 

7 

77 

4 

H 

5 

38 

9 

10 

Is 

14 

4 

44.312 

S4.4S6 

2(i 

9 

71 

i. 

1121 

1097 

33 

s 

40 

9 

Is 

1 J 

8 

50 

5 

n 

4 

30 

3 

1 15 

188 

81 

T 

6 3 

5 

|557 

1 D4 

43 

(l 

5 1 

1 

5 I 

6 

58 

4 

ii 

1 

41 

9 

468 

628 

38 

’) 

34 

3 

1 162 

1150 

11 

3 

20 

1 

17 

8 

28 

0 

3 

7 

11 

0 

257 

450 

1 14 

(1 

75 

0 

1315 

P98 

61 

6 

64 

7 

67 

0 

68 

8 

54 

1 

59 

.3 

74 

104 

28 

0 

39 

8 

99 3 

1026 

15 

0 

7(i 

6 


i 

36 

s 

7 

8 

16 

7 

3 (Km 

6,196 

s; 

o 

S 2 

4 

1248 

1234 

55 

6 

61 

1 

63 

7 

68 

0 

47 

7 

52 

6 

858 

1,082 

3d 

y 

76 

1 

101 1 

1019 

44 

8 

55 

9 

54 

3 

64 

8 

35 

1 

46 

.8 

32 

40 

31 

y 

26 

s 

1027 

1025 

43 

7 

54 

7 

56 

5 

65 

0 

30 

6 

44 

s 

3 3.' 

488 

24 

y 

46 

7 

I0.S7 

1069 

53 

8 

59 

3 

60 

5 

(16 

(1 

46 

7 

52 

6 

432 

604 

27 

s 

28 

1 

1011 

1015 

46 

0 

54 

1 

57 

3 

64 

0 

34 

6 

44 

3 


\ Hes (I) Tne 1981 ten .us hgaics for Assam arc based on projee ions published in 1979 

(2) The figure foi ihe population of Jammu and Kashmn in 1981 shown above refers to Nlaich I, |9S|, and has been obtained 
by interpolation between the 1971 figure and the prov sii nal total of 1981 with a iclerenee date of May 6, 1981 Tlu.s 
minor difference influences (he figure shown above for Jn-fia 
( D The provisional figure of (he Popula ion of India excluding Jammu and Kashmir and Assam has been leviscd upwaids 
by 215,000 The total population of India in 1981, thercloie. stands at 683 97 million The increase since the I97| 
census has been 135 8 million oi 24 78 per cenl 
(4) The 1981 literacy rates lot India do not lake account ol the si.uatmn in Assam 
Sum < e Census of India 1981, Senes I, India, Papci 1 of 1981, Piousional Population Totals, New Delhi Office ol die Reg.s. lat Gcn- 
cial, 1981 , 


•mallei m teims ol population and si/c 
than states, Delhi has now mown to 6 2 
million, which places it above seven 
dates including Jammu and Kashmn. 

If we limit oui attention to the l r > 
hugest states (with a population exceed¬ 
ing (> million), the rati ol population 
giowth during 1971-81 lunges between 
the low of 17.2 per cent in Tamil Nadu 
to the high of 32.4 per cent in Rajas¬ 
than (The highest growth of 33 1 
pei cent in Assam is based on ihc offi¬ 
cial nrojction ) lake ‘Iamil Nadu, 
h cm ala and Onssa also have an mtei- 
ccnsal population growth of less thdn 
211 pei cent, in fact, in all three states, 
fin- uitcT-ccnsal growth during 1971-81 
"as five to seven percentage points less 
than during 1961-71. Five otb«r states 
''here intei-censa 1 iiurraxe has been les> 
during the last decade, iclative to 


1961 71, include Haivana, Wes! Bengal 
Madhya Pradesh Mahaiashtia and 
(aildidt Oil Ihe otlici hand, siv .states 
(L'ltai Piadesh, Raiaslhan, Bihar. Kai- 
nataka. Andhra Piadesh .iiid Punjab) 
containing 47 pei cent ol the total 
population of the countiy in 1981. 
have shown ail meiease in die late ol 
nits i-( ensal growth 

Iutci.stale v anal unis m giowth 1 .its aie 
a Innition not onlv ol dillsucnees in 
both and death '.lies but also oi the 
level and dmction ot migration, which 
can both altei and oil set <u strengthen 
the changes m the idles ot natural 
inere.Lse Ilnwevri, tin data available 
from successive censuses coriliim that 
interstate migiation tends to bp rela¬ 
tively small in India bonis- dala 
gathered by die National Sample Sm- 
vev in its 28th Round dunng Oclobei 


I '7’.- June 1974 also suggest that 
inlinstati migiation lould nut have: 
made significant diffeiencc to the rate 
ol giowth loi am <<* the states 11 In 
view of (he apparent insignificance of 
mtiislatf migiation the intustatt 
ililloKiuis m iiilt i-i ensal population 
growth in most ol the slates reflect 
i.ites ot natural uuic-dsc oi the level 
of lerlility and mmlality in a few 
states such as Assam or Tripura, inter¬ 
national migration, discussed below, is 
also iinpoil.tiil lint these .slates have 
uiilv thiei ]k i i • nl ol tin tol.il jiopu- 
lation 

Crime tinning to a moie detailed 
di.-cus urn of rhe deieimindnts ol the 
rale o| population giowth m Ihe 
i .unii\ .is a whole and in ililleient 
(lies, lei iis e'dmine bneflv one ol the 
U-i cli.ii ac(c i islics ol the population 
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Set up in 1966 
to rehabilitate sick textile 
mills, MSTC after 
substantially fulfilling this 
task, has embarked on a 
programme of establishing 
new units in the backward 
areas of Maharashtra. 

The birth and growth of MSTC: 

Beginning with just one unit at the 
time of its inception, MSTC 
expanded to cover 24 units by 
1972-73 Then came the 
nationalisation Act of 1974 and 
with it, 21 mills were transferred to 
NTC 

However subsequently the State 
Government entrusted to MSTC 4 
more mills that needed a new breath 
of life Modernisation and professional 
management has helped to restore the 


health of all the MSTC mills and 
today their profits run into crores 

Exploring new horizons: 

Not content with these achievements 
alone, MSTC sought now avenues 
to develop the backward areas of 
Maharashtra—in keeping with its 
commitment Soon, work began in 
full swing on the construction of the 
Devagiri Mills at Aurangabad in 1977 
Commissioned in October 1979, it has 
the distinction of being the first new 
composite mifl in the Public Sector. 
With 25,000 spindles, 300 looms 
and other modern, indigenous 
machinery, it is also the largest 
textile unit in Marathwada employing 
over 1200 workers recruited from 
the same region and trained by MSTC 

Right now, construction work has 
also begun for another unit in 
Vidharbha. the Kalameshwar 
Textile Mills, Expected to begin 
production 


in 1982-83. it will—like the Devagiri 
Mills—assist in the development 
of backward regions 

The Future 

Keenly aware of the struggle 
tomorrow brings, MSTC has, 
undertaken maior modernisation 
programmes to enable its mills to 
keep pace with technological 
advances More, it has opened up 
new job opportunities in the rural 
areas and started training today's 
youth for tomorrows challenges 
MSTC textiles are now finding their 
way to far and distant lands and 
these have earned invaluable foreign 
exchange 


Maharashtra State 
Textile Corporation Ltd. 

Lotus House, 

33A New Marine Lines, 

Bombay 400 020. 
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shown in Table;, 2 and 3, ie, the sex 
utto of the population. 

Deficti of Femai-es in Populaiion 

India shares with other countries of 
South Asia an anomalous excess of 
males (oi a deficit of females) in its 
population. This feature has persisted 
thioughout the past eentuiy of census- 
taking m the Indian sub-continent. As 
Iiowii in Table 2, during 1901-71, 
the excess of inales in the country 
showed a mild tendencs to rise blit 
the last ceasus indicates a modest 
icveisal Yet, in 1981, the country had 
22.9 nullum moie males than females. 

Table 3 shows si7eable interstate 
variations, in the excess of males. 
Kerala is the only state where the 
number of females exceeds that of 
males Elsewhere, the excess of males 
i. the highest (ncai oi more than 10 
oercentage points) in North India, in 
ilie states of Hariana, Punjab. Uttar 
J’lailesh, Assam, Nagaland. Sikkim 
ami V\ cst Bengal atirl m seveial Union 
lertilmies, above the all-India average 
Imt less than 10 pei cent m Hajasthan, 
and below the national average tn 
other states. The deficit of teraales is 
aiound two pci cem in Onssa and 

l. tmil Nadu and close to foui per cent 
m Amlhia Piadesh and Karnataka 

In the Union teriilone.s oi some ol 
die small slates, sex selective rr.igrj- 
t>n (with an excess ol males) can 
influence the sex composition oi the 
population In other parts of the 
uiuntiv, the pnmarv factoi copiuhut- 
mg to the deliut of females appears to 
be the lughei risk of death for females. 
"Iten fiom mtanev to ihc ind of the 
lopuidm live pitted This anomalous 
differential in the lile expectancy ot 

m, lies and females has been observed 
wen among the ovciscas Indian popula¬ 
tions upto the late 1950s and is 
atmbuted paith to discrimination 
against females and a tradition of self- 
' llacement that is inculcated among 
daiightei.s Irom their early childhood 12 
Kecent findings of a study in the 
Mallab Thana of Bangladesh 1, which 
indicate a htghei level of malnutrition 
among daughters than among sons and 
a lower rate of utilisation of health 
cart* services foi female childien, 
appear to be tiue also for India.'* 

The excess of males in the popula¬ 
tion partly explains and contributes 
towards the peisistent low mean age 
at marriage of females and the virtual 
universality of mainagc noted later 
The latter factors compensate for any 
effect that the deficit of females has 


towards lowering the level of fertility 
and the birth rate 

The deficit of females has often been 
altubuted to then omission from census 
counts. The post-enumeration checks 
conducted aftui the last throe cen¬ 
suses have confirmed that females arc 
underenumerated to a somewhat 
gieater extent than males. However, 
the absolute magnitude ot even the 
female undercount is so small that it 
can explain only a very minor part of 
the defkit of females. Also, in seve- 
lal states of the country, the deficit 
of females is confirmed by seveial 
customs that respond to the insuffi- 
i lent supply ol mamagouble women 
likewise, thete is no leal basis for the 
view that the sex ratio at birth (or 
the numbei of sons per 100 daughters 
bom) is highei in Tndia than in the 
Western world. Except probably m 
metropolitan cities, a higher popula¬ 
tion of male births is icgistercd than 
that ol leni.de lurlhs and creates a 
misleading impression 

I’ill'll I A HON Couni VhHSllS l’oi'lil VlltJN 
I’uojEirnoNs 

In mam of the discussions I ol low mg 
•he release ol the 1981 census totals, a 
question i.s uused as to vvhv the count 
cvcei vied the pinjrcted liguie, paiticulaily 
when the projection l.,id been made only 
two years carliei. (Tin usual liteiinie 
is to 1979, when the piojei lions vveie 
published, although the projections vvera 
actually made towards the end ol 1977, 
b.iielv two and a ha! 1 seats lieloie the 
(hisiis.) Given the shoit tune interval 
between the census and the Irik when 
the projections vveie made, the small 
rllHeicnee ol 12 million between the two 
is not lealK suipnsnig Vanous possibili¬ 
ties that need to he mnsideied include 
i.i) international inigi.ition (which has m 
fact been outvvaid). (b) difference m 
the quality ol the 1971 and 1981 
census!-s. u‘, in the extent ol net undei- 
(oinit in the two censuses (c) a faster 
than pi ejected deelme in inoitalitv, (d) 
ancl a slower than pnijeeted tle< line m 
feitility. Each of these factois deserves 
some discussion. 

Inthiinauowi Miciuiion 

Thi' late ol intei-icnsal jiopulatiou 
giowth dm mg 1971-81 does not reflect 
any impact of alleged laige-scah- un 
cmgratioii lioin Bangladesh because no 
census has yet been conducted in Assam 
In the vest ol the country, the net 
mteinational migiatioii has been ont- 
vvaid. A notable pioportion of house¬ 
holds in Gujaial, Keiala and Punjab by 


now have a ionn« i member oi close 
iclatives in the UK, the USA and the 
Middle East Including children bom 
abroad, eligible foi and/oi acceptors of 
non-Indian nationality, the number of 
Indians oveiseas piobablv stands at 1.5 
to 2.0 million Their iomittances have 
i<iMtiihuti d to the Indian icscrve-s ol 
loteign exchange, In ielation to the 
total population ot India oi even its 
annual uicicmcnt, eiuigiation seems 
negligible, but if am tiling, it has 
slightly low eied the rati ol population 
growth m India duntig 1971-1981. 

1>/I m.uenc i’ in (.lustily oi Sue < lissivr 
Censuses 

Tlieie is not much clc.n evidence to 
evaluate the qualltv <il Indian eensuses 
ami hioad judgement plays mnsiderable 
lole in such assessment. let it ha., 
been aigued that the 1981 census has 
him la ttei-planned and better-execu¬ 
ted. ami il the net lindcioonnl of po¬ 
pulation is less in 1981 than in 1971. 
the observi d ineie.ise m the intci-censal 
glow tli late is spin ions and theiefore, 
the likelv oi expected decline m the 
giowth iate oi population during the 
1970s has been disguised In the evtia- 
imons laitoi of a lietlei census in 1981 

T1 us view finds Mina /iiiiiio ftuie 
siippoit in the fact that the piopoition 
ot iimales m til, population had shown 
a decline tmni 48 5 pet cent hi J9fil 
to 48 2 |ie' lent in 1971 and in 1981 
it has iismi again to 48 1 pci con*. 
Also, the 1971 census progiainine was 
Upset bv the elections held In Kebnuiy 
1971 and had to be posljumi'd to Match 
1*171 (In West Bengal, lmwevei, the 
census was earned out in Felnuais 
1971 with a icnsioual lound toxvaids 
'tie toil ol'Maich 1971) The 1981 
imsus on die othei hand lias pioceed- 
(d in (oidmg to siliedide and did not 
eniimntri any obvious obstacles (One 
eviejition was Gii|aiat wliete at least 
in in ban areas the agitation against 
'he icseivatioii oi seals in iavoui of 
si In doled instes and tubes bad led to 
vinii 'lisloi ation ol tin census eninne- 
i.ilion Foitunalelv, lmwevei Gujmat 
,in omits Im iinlx about live |)i i mil 
ol tin national jxipulation ) 

Some doubt about tin qualilv ol the 
I s-»T 1 i ensiis is siiiiportcd by quvs'hon.s 
laised bv on,, oi the aillhois ol the 
jnesenl studs about the lelativelv low 
late ol population giowth dining the 
period between the houselisfing (nndei- 
t.ikcn dining 1970) and the enumeration 
(hi March 1971) ici several states, in 
Bihai Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh 
some decline was indicated Unfortu¬ 
nately, the academic objective ol the 
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Escorts Limited. 
One company which 
feds proud of a job 
half done. 










Not many companies feel mat 
way 

Bui Escorts does 
That ’s bee sum Escorts believes 
in a philosophy that has become 
a discipline with them 
That of shanng And of 
Interdependence 
A belief that has led to growth 
and development in the small 
scale sector 

Today. 70°i of the components 
of all major Escorts products are 
made by over 2000 ancillary 
suppliers from all over the country 
—the Company having provided 
technical as well as financial 
assistance when needed 
Thu has helped the small scale 
sector to mass-produce and 
special!** with many of these 
manufacturers even exporting 
quality components to 
industrialised countries 
This policy of interdependence 
Is paying off in a big way 
Not merely is it a socio¬ 
economic concept of busmen. 


but it is broadening the 
mduetnal baa# of tha natron in the 
transfer of technology and 
professional management. 

And now whan Escorts looks ai 
the encouragement it has given 
its fellow countrymen in the smeN 
scale sector it only deepens the 
Company s determined belt! 
that a job 'half dona' 10s way it 
a job weU done 
Indeed in whatever Escorts 
does, it remains committed in 
continuing its rolt of leadership 
—in full co-operation with 
national needs. 

* It has been a company steered 
by one guiding spirit ell through 
the years 

^ The spun of Enterprise 1 


^ESCORTS LIMITED 

Today's lymbol ol Divorsitiutiw. 
Of Endtovour. JUd ol Ealtfpim - 
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Questions was overlooked and the use¬ 
ful ness and the validity of the data on 
population gathered during the house- 
listing operation for any comparison 
with the census enumeration itself were 
denied. According to some reports, 
even the Ministry of Health could not 
persuade the census authorities to 
undertake district-level comparative 
study of the population estimates based 
on houselisting and the census results. 
The househsting data on population 
were claimed to be based on a casual 
question, unworthy of comparison with 
the census enumeration results although 
the question was asked along with thp 
census of housing. 

There was a plausible argument that 
die growth rate observed over a short 
period of time was subject to greater 
error than the rate observed over a 
much longer period of time. A furthei 
investigation indicated that in some of 
the earlier censuses, lire population 
Ggures based an the houselisting had 
exceeded the subsequent count, and 
therefore, the 1971 census experience 
was by no means unique. Yet, it would 
have been more reassuring if the rele¬ 
vant data were closely scrutinised and 
the lesults were made public. 

The househsting preceding the 1981 
census has been delinked from the 
bousing census. The questions oil the 
"number of persons normally residing 
in census household’’, by sex, weie re¬ 
tained, bul the information was used 
only foi administrative purposes to 
demarcate the enumeration blocks and 
tstimaSe- the number of census slijis to 
In punted, etc In any easr, the pub¬ 
lished inhumation does not permit anv 
-tj'e-Ievpl comparison of the lesults of 
bouselisting with the final count al¬ 
though the former had indeed suggested 
th.iL the count would probably exceed 
lire projections 

Tim Dyson has lightly aigued that 
the repoited changes in the sex ratio 
of population in Bihar. Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh over the period 1961-81 
(rise during 1961-71 and a fall during 
1971-81) could well he the spurious 
result of a gieatei undercount of 
females Ifc Yet, there is no really plau¬ 
sible reason to explain such a develop¬ 
ment in 1971. We believe the excess 
of males in India to be real and not 
an artifact of selective undercount of 
females, though the latter does occur 
and can cause fluctuations in the sex 
latro. Also, the frequent references to 
the suggestion by Coale and Hoover 
that the age and sex distribution of the 
1931 population is indicative of “a 
very crudely estimated net undercount” 


of 5 or 6 per rent 11 overlook tire fact 
that Ansloy Coale himself now acccjrts 
the anomalous excess of males m India 
as by and laige real, explicable by ob¬ 
served differences in the mmtahtv risks 
i (.countered b\ males and females. 

In any ease, it is plausible to argue 
iha 1 although the 1981 census proceed 
cd without anv obvious hindrance i \- 
eent m Gujarat it has been conduced 
against the hackgiound of a continuing 
general dcrnoiahsation and dctcnoiatiou 
rn.thr work standards of administrative 
agencies, which precludes the possibility 
of an inijrioveimfit in lh ( quality of 
the census'* One mav want to with¬ 
hold judgment until the results of the 
past-enivi’Ciatioii check conducted uftci 
the 198] census become available and 
indicate the extent of net lindcicount 
However jiost-eniime'.itiou checks a'e 
generally subject to the Mine limitations 
as the initial census and the results of 
checks can difle i cv<*n xti'houl any ical 
change in the completeness of coverage 
in the censuses 11 Theielore, while the 
differences in ilv- quality o( the census 
loiint max he a f.cctoi in the changes 
in intej-censal growth rates at the staff 
oi the national level, it is unlikc-lv that 
any conclusive evidence will he av.nl- 
jlilc oil the subject. 

Asm xti’HONs vnoci Mom u in 
Frit nun 

The alternative ' exportation oi a 
f.istei than piojected decline in mor’i- 
htv is vciv comforting Chun’s are 
heard that the expectation of life at 
birth in India has alrcjd'. leached 'll 
’cars, as compared to the estimated 
fi 1 sears dining l9tiI-70 lie, around 
I9h r >-66. the mid-dec.ide xe.ii) and the 
projected value of fir sears loi the 
quinquennium l‘ , 8l-8ft tie, loi the 
xcar 1987-81) Despite the .ittiac- 
tixeness of the hypothesis, n is diffi¬ 
cult to find any corroboi.itiyc evidence 
m the est males ot infant mortality or 
the crude death lap’s that me .iv.nl- 
„hle lot’ 1971-79 t Kim the- Sam [do 
Registration ff-tem leuewed below 

For und“rsi,Hiding the diilerence 
between the actual and projected 
decline in (eiti’itv doling the 1970s 
it is useful to ioc’k at the state-level 
estimates of the pcrcenia.v o( couples 
eflectively jnoterff'd aeainst the ii-W 
of conception thal have been publish¬ 
ed. These estimates relate to 17 major 
states of lndn (with ,t population ot 
10 nullum oi more in 19711. and 
aie shown foi Julx I. 1978 and Julv 
1, 19RT the nnd-points of the initial 
and the terminal scars of the Sixth 
Five Year Plan 11978 87), for which 
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the projections had been prepared. 

Table 4 shows these estimates, 
•he (I’ncdily) interpolated figure for 
Decern'ier 71, 1980 and the expected 
t’.Mxvc in the effective contraceptive 
"i.'viicc rate in different states over 
’c fixe years 1978-83. Also shown 
■ n the table are the estimated per¬ 
centages of the couples effectively 
ini"acted published by the Depart¬ 
ment of Family Welfare for the end 
I Match 1977 to March 1980 and 
> ,n irM ! ’cd provisional estimates, for 
’Hicmbei U, 1980. 

I h» data point to several interest- 
'i* f'-ls '' Tirst, the estimates of 
soutuieplixe practice rates for the 
base period (July I, 1978) in populous 
and lelatixclv backward states of 
Hihdt, R,-iiastli.ui and Uttar Pradesh 
veie s'gnihcanllv highei than the 
' tm'.'les tin March 31, 1977 or 1978 
i'ti' were subsequently published, 
■'■■coi.dh lire contracejiiive practice 
'at " in these states were expected 
r 'sy substantially during 1978-83; 
hr around 10 pet cent in seven states 
by ubn a 77 nei cent m tfiree state: 
d’ la'a. Pun,ah and West Bengal), by 
•bun 80 ter cent in Bihar and Rajas 
ti -n .uni by 107 jrer cent in Uttat Pm 
<!"sh Only m Maharashtra where thi 
''I'H.'l proportion was high (in fac 
''-e hrehi'st, per cent), was i 

1 ‘ f> tew is- co up bv about 25 pe. 
’ ■ ■!> Flie jH.or performing state 
ware '"peeled to take off the grouiH 
,r’d 'in”-o' e their performance sigm 
i'v ih it the range of interstati 
' nation would narrow and by 198 
■ii ic.isi 70 per cent of couples woult 
!v effeedyeiy pic’tectc'd m every state 

Presumable, the Depaitment o 
1 .innlv \'elfdie and other members o 
t 1 "' f .’remittee making the projec 
i oils y, e 1 e pet snaded that the slow 
clxv 11 m the tempo of the famil: 
o' r.n ng programme aftei March 197' 
was a ("mpor.i’v phenomenon am 
:!. i tne pirmrammc could regain it 
'- -t 'iiomcMtimi very quickly. Th 
r 1 ' ’iii'ii <>f vushiiil thinking in thei 
iM.i'uiig is evident in the fact tba 
except m Gnj.ir.it and Maharashtra 
iff- es'imatoc 1 pc-iccnlage of effectivel; 
rintiefed couples at the end of 198' 
■s,.s ho t ot the (interpolated) expect 
ed level bv between 17 to 78 per cent 
In I ad, not nnh B-har. Rajasthan an 
I 'rjr Piadesh, but also Madhya Pra 
d -sir. Tamil Nadu and West Benga 
b. <t a lower contraceptive practic 
iiie .9 the end of 1980 than was th 
kxel assumed lor them for mid-197f 

The difference's .shown in Table 
with respect to the expected am 
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GREAVES 

SURGES FORWARD IN DIVERSE 
INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 
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GREAVES COTTON & CO. LTD. QREAVES 


Supplying indigenously 
manufactured rock roller bits and 
diamond oilfield bits for oil 
exploration. Providing a wide 
range of mining machinery to the 
coal and iron ore mining industry. 
Making available sophisticated 
electronic equipment for use in 
aviation and defence. And 
contributing to agriculture and 
fishing with powerful diesel 
engines, pumpsets and other allied 
machinery. 

Greaves have achieved this through 
multi-product engineering, 
manufacturing and marketing 
activities. First, as concessionaires 
for internationally renowned 
firms, bringing world-class 
technology to Indian industry. 

And progressively, as indigenous 
manufacturers of a wide range 
of products. 

With a country-wide network of 
branch offices, Greaves contribute 
significantly towards the total 
development of the country. j 
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Tabu 4: Estimates of Pkhcentace of Couples Effectively Photected \G4inst the Risk of Conception by 
Mm-1978 and Mid-1983 According to Official Population Projections Madf. in 1977 and Comparison of 
Performance during 1978-80 wrm T vrcfti s Implied for 1978-83 


States 

Estimates Shown in 
Projections Paper 

July Tulv 

1978 1983 

Expected 
Achieve¬ 
ment 
Dec 31, 
1980 

Expected 

Percentage 

Increase 

1978-83 

Published Estimates by Dept of Family Welfare 

March March March March December 

1977 1978 1979 1980 1980 

Percentage 

Difference 

between 

Estimate 

and 

Expectation 
for Dec 
1980 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ID 

Andhra Pradesh 

27.7 

38 8 

33 3 

40 1 

26.7 

26.9 

26 5 

26 7 

27 1 

—18 6 

Assam 

- 22 2 

31.3 

26.8 

41.2 

23 2 

21 6 

20 2 

19 3 

18 5 

-31 0 

Bihar 

18.2 

33.1 

25.6 

8? 3 

14 0 

1.3 0 

12 5 

12 .3 

11 8 

—53 9 

Gujarat 

28,2 

40.2 

34 2 

42 5 

28 9 

29.3 

3| 1 

32 8 

33 5 

— 2 1 

Haryana 

29.0 

41.1 

35 1 

42 0 

43.5 

35 0 

31 7 

30 3 

29 2 

—16 8 

Karnataka 

24.1 

40 3 

32 2 

67 6 

yy i 

22 1 

22 0 

22 9 

23 8 

—26.1 

Keiala 

.31 3 

48 3 

39 8 

54 2 

30 3 

29 .3 

28 8 

29 4 

29 9 

—24 9 

Madhya Pradesh 

25 7 

36 4 

3J 0 

41 6 

24 9 

22 7 

21.4 

21 1 

21 0 

—.32 2 

Maharashtra 

35 5 

43 9 

39 7 

23 8 

37 6 

36 4 

34 9 

35 2 

35 5 

-10 6 

Orissa 

25 1 

36 0 

3C 5 

43 3 

25 8 

24 6 

24 8 

24 8 

24 4 

—20 0 

Punjab 

26 0 

40 5 

33 3 

55 8 

30 8 

28 3 

25 8 

25 0 

25 2 

—24 3 

Rajasthan 

17 7 

32 2 

25.0 

81 8 

15 3 

13 8 

13 1 

13 3 

13 3 

—46 8 

Tamil Nadu 

.30 2 

44 6 

37 4 

47 5 

29 5 

28.7 

28 7 

28 6 

28 3 

—24 3 

Uttar Pradesh 

17 4 

35 7 

26 3 

102 7 

14.1 

12 8 

11 9 

11 6 

II 1 

—57.8 

West Bengal 

28 1 

43.8 

36 0 

55.8 

26.6 

23 2 

21 4 

22.0 

27 1 

—38 6 

India 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 4 

22 8 

22 8 

27.6 

22 8 

— 


Sources ■ Figures in Columns (2) and (3) are taken from Census of India, Paper 1 of 1979, Series 1 India, Report of the F\perl Com¬ 
mittee on Population Protections, Delhi, 1979, p 6 

Figures in columns (6) to (10) arc taken from the Annual Yearbooks of the Department of Family Welfare. 


actual levels of contraceptive practice 
are relevant to the evaluation of the 
state-specific differences beween the 
protection and the provisional 1981 
count of population, 

For the national-level projection, 
however, the Expert Committee for 
Population Projections was probably 
guided by the results of the SRS 
which indicated significant declines 
in the estimated bu th rates in several 
states. The result-. of the 1981 census 
have i onfirmed the fears that the SRS 
had not really been able to fulfil the 
high expectations aroused by it in 
the initial ye.us 1969-72. Let us 
examine the evidence at some length. 

SRS E.SITMAIES OF MoilTAtm AND 
Frmurn Levels 

Estimates of birth and death rates 
shown In Table 2 for the successive 
mter-eensal decades upto 1961-71 are 
"blamed through indirect estimation 
procedures, on the basis of the age 
distiibution of the population and its 
rate of growth during the inter-censal 
period. The Registration of Births, 
Deaths and Marriages Act enacted 

during the British rule in 1876 was 
implemented in the provinces of 

British India and a few enlightened 

native states but the resulting vital 

statistics were incomplete The 1876 


Act was recently replaced by the 
Registration of Births 3nd Deaths 
Act of 1969, which came into force 
on April 1, 1970, a " However, the 

vital rates based on the resulting civil 
registration system continue to be 
substantially below those obtained 
through the sample registration system 
(SRS), which has been evolved since 
1963-64. 

The introduction of the SRS fol¬ 
lowed extensive expenmentation with 
the collection of data through the 
National Sample Suivey (NSS). The 
respondents apparently fail to recall 
and/oi to repoit all events during 
the prescribed reference period (usual¬ 
ly the year preceding the date of 
survey) and such “recall lapse” appears 
to affect death rales more than birth 
rates. 1 '' 

The sample registration scheme now 
covers the entire country. Until the 
mid 1970s it included a ruial sample 
of about 2,400 villages and an urban 
sample of about 1,300 blocks, covering 
a sample population of about 3.5 mil¬ 
lion 2 * An additional sample of about 
1,700 sample units based on the frame 
prepared for the 1971 census 2 ■ was 
taken up during the Tifth Plan and the 
sample population rose to nearly .six 
million, During 1981-82, a further 
sample of 600 areas is to be added. 


Under this scheme, the record of 
births and deaths compiled by resi¬ 
dent enumeialors is matched with 
events reported to the supervisory 
staff duung a retrospective survey of 
events doing the preceding six months. 
The unmatched and partiallv matched 
events are re-verified in the held, and 
the events repented by two sources 
are pooled. 25 Presumably because of 
the seasonality of vital events, the 
estimated Tviith and death lates for 
the second half of calendar veais have 
lended to be significantly below those 
for the first half'’ 

Because of the relatively severe 
inflation during 1973 and 1974, the 
financial allocations foi the SRS were 
cut and the the six-monthly survey 
tor the events dining July-December 
1973 was diopped and combined with 
ihe survey due attei June 1974. In 
effect, the recall peiiod for the survey 
of nud-1974 was the previous year, 
the same as in the NSS The funds 
available for supervisory tiavel were 
also cut and it is widely held that the 
SRS did not regain normalcy until 
about 1976. The analytical work on 
the SRS data has also been rather 
limited; and the high expectations 
amused in the early years about the 
potential of this large longitudinal 
siiivcv have not been realised. 
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Ta»i k 5: Bin in and Death Rates: Au. India. Rubai, and Ubban Abeas, 

1970-1979 


Year 

Birth Rate 

(Per 1000 Population) 

Death Rale 
(Per 1000 Population) 

Rate of Natural 
Increase (pet cent) 


Total 

R.urei 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

1970 

36.8 

38.9 

29.7 

15.7 

17.3 ■ 

10 2 

2 1 

2.0 

2 0 

1971 

36.9 

38.9 

30 1 

14 9 

16.4 

9.7 

2.2 

2 2 

2 0 

1972 

36 6 

38.4 

30.5 

16.9 

18.9 

10.3 

2.0 

2 0 

2 0 

1973 

34.6 

35.9 

28 9 

IS.5 

17.0 

9 6 

1 9 

1 9 

1 9 

1974 

34.5 

35.9 

28.4 

14 5 

15 9 

9 2 

2 0 

2 0 

1 9 

1975 

35.2 

36 7 

28.5 

15 9 

17.3 ' 

10.2 

1 9 

1 9 

1 8 

1976 

34.4 

35.8 

28.4 

15 0 

16.3 

9 5 

1.9 

2 0 

1 9 

1977 

33.0 

34 3 

27.8 

14.7 

16.0 

9.4 

J 8 

1 8 

1 8 

1978 

33.3 

34.7 

27 8 

14 2 

15.3 

9 4 

1 9 

1 9 

1.8 

1979 33.0 

Average 

Annual 

Rate : 

1971- 

34.3 

27 8 

12 8 

13 9 

8 3 

2.0 

2 0 

2.0 

78 

34.8 

- 

— 

15.2 


— 

2 0 

— 

— 


Notts • The aggregated estimate*, for India exclude Bihai and West Bengal, which 
toge:her contained a htHc over 18 per cen' of the country's population in 1971 
and 1981. 

Figures for 1979 are not included in estimating the average annual rate be¬ 
cause of a sharp decline in the reported death rate for Uttar Pradesh from 
20 2 in 1978 to 16 2 in 1979, which is being investigated. 

Sources • Offhc of the Registrar General, Sample Registration Bullet in.Xa\ XIV, 
No 1, June 1980: and No 2, December 1980, forthcoming 


The provisional population figures 
of the 1981 census, indicating an 
average annual growth rate of 2 23 
p- r cent during the 1970s have cast 
some doubt on the quality of the SRS. 
The SRS figures summarised in Table 
5 exclude Bihar and West Bengal 
accounting for about 18 pet cent of 
the country's population, on the ground 
that the vital rates reported for these 
states seem implausibly low. However, 
West Bengal with a relatively higher 
level of urbanisation is presumed to 
have a lower mortality and fertility 
than Bihar; and when the two states 
are excluded together, the estimates 
for the rest of India are presumed to 
be valid for India including them as 
well. The average birth, and death 
rates during 1971-78 according to the 
SRS were: 34.8 and 15.2 per 1,000 
population. The average rate of 
natural increase estimated on the basis 
of the SRS was 19.6 per 1,000, about 
12 per cent lower than the average 
annual rate of population growth dur¬ 
ing 1971-81. The 1979 SRS data are 
not included because the 1979 death 
rate for Uttar Pradesh is still under 
scrutiny. 

If the average inter-censal growth 
(22.3 per 1000) is added to the average 
SRS death rate, the estimated average 
birth rate turns out to be 37.5. 

The above procedure assumes the 
death rate reported by the SRS to be 
correct. It is possible that a longi¬ 
tudinal survey may be able to obtain 
a fairly good estimate of deaths be¬ 


cause of the feasibility of inquiring 
about persons who were enumerated 
in the households earlier, i e, during 
the initial houselisting or subsequent 
six-monthly surveys. Howevei. inso¬ 
far as infant deaths form a significant 
proportion of total deaths, and the 
omission of births and deaths is cor¬ 
related, the SRS death late is also 
likely to be under-reported. If both 
births and deaths are undei-reported 
by about 5 to 10 per cent, the adiust- 
ed average birth and death rjtes dur¬ 
ing 1971-81 would range between 
36.6-38.7 and 16.0-16.9. respectively; 
and the adiusted rate ol natural in¬ 
crease would range between 20.6 and 
21.ft per 1,000 population The last 
figure is very close to the icported tn- 
ter-censal growth rate of 22.3. If the 
average intei-censal growth rate is ad¬ 
ded to the, adjusted death rate, alter¬ 
native estimates of birth rates come 
to between 38.3 and 39.2 per 1,000. 
Overall, the average birth rate of the 
past decade appears to be between 35 
and 39, with the upper limit of the 
range not an unlikely possibility. 

Admittedly, our adiustment of the 
SRS birth and death rates and esti¬ 
mates of their likely range involve 
arbitrary assumptions about the like¬ 
ly level of under-reporting of births 
and deaths. The arbitrariness can 
be avoided only through a well-co¬ 
ordinated and imaginative investigation 
of the SRS, taking account of the 
1971 and the 1981 census data for 
the sample ullages. The importance 


and uigency of the task cannot be 
overstated because it would help to 
assess not only the real impact of the 
tamily planning programme so far 
and the magnitude of the progress 
necessary to achieve the ultimate ob¬ 
jective of a replacement level of fer¬ 
tility, bur also the likely size of the 
population that the Indian planners 
have to provide for during the next 
several years. 

As a first attempt in this direction, 
the average annual rate of population 
growth in different states during 1971- 
81 can be compared with the rate of 
natural mciease estimated from the 
SRS during 1975-77 for the 14 major 
states, where migration is unlikely to 
have a significant impact on the rate 
of growth of population.® 

Interesting results emerge from 
such a comparison of the SRS and the 
census growth rates, shown in Figure 
1 Kerala and Punjab are the only 
two slates where the average annual- 
inler-censal growth has been below 
the rate of natural increase according 
to the SRS, by nine per cent in Kera¬ 
la and less than one per cent in Pun¬ 
jab, perhaps because of net out¬ 
migration and emigration. The two 
rates for Tamil Nadu are very similar, 
with a difference of less than 2 per 
cent In Himachal Pradesh, Madhya 
Piudesli ami Haryana, the inter-censal 
enmth rate exceeds the SRS natural 
inuease rate by 3 to 7 per cent, 
wheieas the difference ranges between 
9 to 13 per cent for Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujai.it. West Bengal and Uttar Pra¬ 
desh The difference is much larger 
in the case of Orissa, Maharashtra, 
Rajasthan and Karnataka. The latter 
large differences support the scepti¬ 
cism about the sharp decline in birth 
idles dui’ng 1972-77 that was sug¬ 
gested by the SRS data for some of 
the states. The linear correlation 
coefficient between the two sets of 
ldtes was 0.48. Given the 12 degrees 
of freedom, the correlation is not 
statistically significant. 

Ot couise, a close agreement bet¬ 
ween the inter-censal growth and the 
■ ate ol natural increase based on the 
SRS can arise through a compensating 
underestimation of birth and death 
rates in the SRS. Our comparative 
anahsis, theiefore, has only a limit¬ 
ed value It indicates the states 
whose SRS data can be used with 
some confidence and others about 
which we should be sceptical.® 

For a thorough assessment of morta¬ 
lity and feitilits trends, we need satis¬ 
factory reconciliation of different data 
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1975-77 SRS annual rate of 


1975-77 SRS annual late of 


1971-81 inter-censal annual growth rate below 
natural increase 

1>> It's*, than 1 pci cent Punjab 

bv 5 to 10 pei cent : Kerala 

1971-81 inter-censal annual growth rate below 
natural increase 

b> less than 5 pei cent Himachal Pradesh, Madina Pradesh, 

Tamil Nadu 

Andhra Pradesh, liars ana 
Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal 
lammu and Kashmir, Orissa 
Karnataka, Maharashtra, Rajasthan 
Vote : Bihar is not included because of the non-Hvailaluhtv ol SRS data and 
Assam is not included because 1981 census has not been conducted 
there. • 


hr 5 to 10 per cent 
by 10 to 15 pei cent 
bv 20 to 25 pci cent 
bv 30 per cent or more 


relevant to the issue Unfortunately 
it has to await the availability of more 
detailed data from the 1981 census, 
its post-enumeration evaluation studies 
and the SRS. However, there is 
reason to believe that birth rate 
during’1951-61 was higher than shown 
m Table 2. Many researchers using 
the stable and quasi-stable population 
models, have estimated the hirth rate 
during 1951-61 to be around 43-45 
■md death rate around 24-26. fThe 
life expectancy; at birth was estimated 
at 37-39 , years.) The estimated birth 
rate during 1941-51 was similar (42- 
44) to that during 1951-61 but the 

i.-'. . .( , 


death rate was higher in the earlier 
decade (29-30). ,(l 

The corresponding estimates lor 
1961-71 converge towaids a birth rate 
of 40-41, suggesting that the birth 
rate had begun its decline during 
1956-66. If one uses these estimates 
(rather than census actuary’s, shown 
in Table 2), the pace of decline in 
birth rate appears to have remained 
slow but stable throughout the period 
1956-76, at about two to three points 
per decade, without any acceleration 
of the rate of decline. If this reason¬ 
ing is correct, the main contribution 
of the family planning programme 


has been to help to avoid a rise in 
the birth rate such as was witnessed 
in several African countries during the 
past two decades or so. 

Regional Fertiuty Differentials 
and Trends 

To examine the interstate differen¬ 
ces in fertility on birth rate. Table 
fl gives the SRS rates lor the states 
and Union territories for 1970-72 and 
1976-78 (the averaging of annual 
rates helps to moderate the effect of 
random fluctuations) Tn both periods, 
the birth rate was the highest (44.5 
and 40.2 respectively) in the country 
in the most populous state of Uttai 
Pradesh. Four other states -- Gujarat, 
Haryana, Madhya Pradesh and Rajas¬ 
than — had a birth rate close to 40 
at the beginning of the decade. .At the 
other end of the spectrum were 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra and 
Karnataka where the birth rate was 
around 31-32. The other states fell 
in between these two extremes. 

The SRS data for 1976.78 s-eggeSt 
some decline in birth rate in all the 
states: the decline varied from 1 to 
2 per cent in jdmmu and Kashmir 
and Madhya Pradesh: to 9 to 12 per 
cent in Orissa. Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh 
and Punjab: 12 to 16 per cent in 
Karnataka, Himachal Pradesh. Haryana, 
Maharashtid and Kerala: and 17 to 
18 per cent in the case of Rajasthan 
and Assam. (As noted above, the 
SRS data for Karnataka and Rajas¬ 
than seem to be of dubious quality 
and the reported decline in the birth 
rate is unlikely to be real. The states 
maintain their relative onsitton and 
the Spearman's coefficient of rank 
correlation between the hirth rates of 
1970-72 atyl 1976-78 among the 15 
slates was 0.91, statistically significant 
at the five per cent level) 

We shall discuss here briefly the 
birth rates in three states of Kerala. 
Punjab and Tamil Nadu, where the 
SRS natural increase estimate during 
1975-77 has been lery close to the 
inter-censal growth rate dining 1971-81 
Kerala, the internationally well-known 
success stoiy, reports the lowest birth 
las well as death and infant mortality) 
rate among the major states, indicat¬ 
ing what is feasible even in a low- 
income population. The birth rate in 
Kerala has declined sharply from an 
estimated 37 in 1966 to 31 in 1971- 
1972 and 25 during 1978 The decline 
in fertility in Kerala has been con¬ 
firmed by a decline in the rate of 
growth of primary school enrolments 
(a valid indicator because Kerala has 
achieved almost universal primary 
education).*i Also the SRS birth 
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Tabu; 6r Bnroi, Rsmfc and McwrAmr 'Satks' 

Planning — Au- Ind% Status and Union 

' — " i — —*)!■> «. .—— -,—s———„ _—.—---—.——— . 

flfaO-72 1976-78 Infant Percentage Percentage 

—-*-- - Mortality of Eligible ofEtiribfc 

Birth Defcth Rate of Birth Death Rate of Rate Couples Couples 

Rate Rate Natural Rate Rate Natural 1974-76 Currently Effectively 

Increase Increase Protected, Protected, 

Dec I960 Dec 1980 


All India 

37.2 

16.1 

21.1 

33.3 

14 5 

18 8 

132 

24.4 

22.8 

States : 

Andhra Pradesh 

35 4 

15.5 

19 9 

33.2 

14.0 

19 2 

119 

27.3 

27. J 

Assam 

37.9 

17,3 

20 6 

31 .3 

13.7 

17.6 

135 

J8.7 

18.5 

Bihar 

32 3 

15.5 

16.8 

na 

na 

na 

na 

12 0 

11.8 

Gujarat 

40.4 

16.2 

24 2 

36.5 

14.3 

22.2 

136 

35.1 

33.5 

Haryana 

39.6 

10.3 

29.3 

34.7 

13.3 

21 4 

109 

32.0 

29,2 

Himachal Pradesh 

34 4 

15.7 

18.7 

.30.7 - 

12.3 

18 4 

114 

24.4 

23 6 

Jammu and Kashmir 

32 5 

11.0 

21 5 

31.9 

11 5 

20 4 

71 

10.6 

10 2 

Karnataka 

32.0 

12 7 

19 3 

28 3 

11.6 

16 7 

82 

24.6 

23.8 

Kerala 

31.3 

9.1 

22 ^ 

26.4 

7 5 

18.9 

55 

30 2 

29.9 

Madhya Pradesh 

39.2 

16. .9 

22 3 

38 4 

16 5 

21 9 

142 

21.8 

21.0 

Maharashtra 

32.0 

12 3 

19 7 

27.5 

11 5 

16 0 

88 

36.2 

35 5 

Manipur 

32 9 

8 I 

24 8 

28 1 

6 9 

21 2 

na 

10.7 

10.2 

Meghalaya 

na 

na 

na 

.32 6 

13 2 

19.4 

na 

6 2 

6.1 

Nagaland 

na 

na 

na 

21 4* 

6 8* 

14 6* 

na 

1 0 

1 0 

Orissa 

35 8 

17 3 

18 5 

.32 6 

15 5 

17 1 

142 

24.8 

24.4 

Punjab 

34.2 

11 4 

22 8 

30 7 

11 1 

19 6 

101 

27 6 

25 2 

Rajasthan 

41 1 

16 6 

24 5 

.34 2 

15 0 

19 2 

143 

14.1 

13.8 

Sikkim 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

10.1 

9 8 

Tamil Naau 

31 3 

15.0 

16 3 

29 8 

13.7 

16.1 

109 

28 8 

28 3 

Tripura 

35.1 

13 4 

21 7 

30 5 

10 4 

20 1 

na 

9 1 

8 9 

Uttar Pradesh 

44 5 

22 5 

22.0 

40 > 

20.0 

20 3 

183 

11 9 

11 1 

West Bengal 

24 3t 

8 7t 

15 6t 

30 8 

II 7 

19 1 

na 

22.6 

22 1 

Union Territories . 

Andaman and Nicobar Is 

35 2** 

8.0** 

27.2** 

36 3 

8 6 

27 7 

na 

17 2 

16 4 

Arunachal Pradesh 

35 8* 

20 9* 

?4 9* 

.33 8* 

19 5* 

14 3* 

na 

2 n 

2 0 

Chandigarh 

36 9ft 

4 Ott 

.32 9tt 

29 4 

4 3 

25.1 

na 

3L5 

26 2 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli 

38 7* 

14 8* 

23.9* 

.37 4* 

17 6* 

19 8* 

na 

17 9 

16 8 

Delhi 

31 8 

7 9 

23 9 

27 

8 0 

19.2 

58 

43 5 

35 5 

Goa, Daman and Diu 

25 4** 

8 8** 

16 6** 

21 8** 

9 3** 

12 5** 

67 

16 9 

16 4 

Lakshadweep Is 

35.9* 

14.5* 

21 4* 

.31 9* 

8 7* 

23 2* 

na 

9 4 

7 9 

Mizoram 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

11.9 

11 5 

Pondicherry 

29. 2— 

9 5** 

19 7** 

29 1 

10 9 

18 2 

na 

38 8 

38 2 


Notes : • For rural areas only na Not available t Foi urban areas only 

•♦1971-73. ft 1972-74. 

Source: Birth, death and infant mortality rates arc taken from the Sample Registration Bulletin. Vol 14. No I. June 1980. 

Data on the percentage of eligible couples protected are based on unpublished information and are piovisional, subject 
to some minor revision 
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•ates have reportedly been confirmed 
ay surveys such as the 28th Round of 
die, NSS (1973/74) and othei special 
studies in parts of Kerala. 

In Punjab also, the birth rate seems 
;o have come down from an estimated 
15 during 1951-61 {for area including 
the state of Haryana) to 37-40 dur- 
ng 1961-70. about 34 during 1970-72 
md 31 during 1976-78. Some small 
scale studies conducted in Ludhiana 
district of the state during the late 
1960s and the early 1970s confirm 
;he trend. 

In Tamil Nadu, where the decline 
n the birth rate between 1970-72 and 
1976-78 has been no more than five 
per cent, the birth rate has for long 
been believed to be low and the 
census actuary’s estimates for the 
state during 1951-61 and 1961-71 have 
ranged between 35 and 37. Yet the 
demography of Tamil Nadu is to some 
extent an enigma because its inter- 
rrensal growth ha* shown a seesaw 
movement from 14,7 oer cent during 
1941-51 to 11.8 per cent (the lowest 


among all the states) during 1951-61, 
then up sharply to 22.3 [>er cent dur¬ 
ing 1961-71 and now down to 17.2 
per cent during 1971-81 (once again 
the lowest among all states and Union 
territories). 

Between 1961 and 1971. the child- 
woman ratio, defined as the ratio of 
female children aged 0-4 to women 
aged 15-44, had shown a sharp decline 
of 14 f«r cent in Kerala and of 16 
per cent in Punjab. (In Gujarat and 
Haryana, the decline in the child- 
woman jatio was about seven per 
cent.) Thanks to smaller declines or an 
..ctual rise in other states, the decline 
in the child-woman ratio in the coun¬ 
try as a whole was only 2 per cent. 12 

Factors contributing to the observed 
decline in fertility m Kerala and 
Punjab are a subject of frequent 
debate and deserve some attention 
here. While some analysts seem too 
willing to discern in the ‘Kerala ex¬ 
perience evidence supporting their 
hypotheses about the impact of a 
decline in inequality or of an improve¬ 


ment in the Ining conditions of the 
poor on the level of fertility, we 
believe that the jirocess of demogra 
phic change is too complex to warrant 
such plausible but essentially simple 
conclusions. While some careful 
studies on the subject arc still in 
pi ogress, theie is some impressionistic 
evidence suggesting that the decline 
m feitilitv among agi iculturnl lab- 
oureis of Kciala. for example, may 
be ap indication not of "an improve¬ 
ment in their quality of liie” 
bui of their “greater poverty”. 13 
Likewise, the reported fertility decline 
in Punjab has occurred without any 
tangible evidence of progress towards 
equality. One important factor in 
both Kerala and Punjab has, however, 
been a tradition of emigration and 
out-migrfltion, which can be potent 
sources of exposure to modernising 
forces. In addition the Punjabi* have 
also been known for their recruttmenf 
in the Indian army. The resulting 
contacts with the ' developed world 
introduce a powerful demonstration 
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-■fleet through jn awareness of the 
:castble improvement in living stand- 
irds. 

Ace Specific Fkhiujty Kates 

To seek some furthei light on the 
.lecline in the birth rate, we have 
I’xammed the age specific as well as 
marital fertility rates during 1971-72 
the year preceding July 1972) and 
during the calendar year 1978. avail- 
'Me fiom special suiveys of the SRS 
Ihe 1971-72 survey, known as the 
fertility survey, involved a survey of 
pei cent households (178,320 
households, with 230,000 ever-married 
women) and covered ail the SRS vil¬ 
lages (2381) arid urban blocks (1234). 3 * 
The 1979 survey, known as the infant 
and child mortality survey, also 
covered all the SRS sample units 


12,338 rural units and 1,328 urban 
blocks), and involved interviews of 23 
per cent of the sample households. 
The available results are based on an 
■advance tabulation of a sub-sample 
of 23 per cent of the surveyed house¬ 
hold, ■ • i e. approximately 3 pei cent 
ol all the SRS households. 

The results of these surveys are 
piobablv subject to some ol the same 
limitations as affect the sample regis¬ 
tration system in several states. In 
addition, the 1979 survey data do noi 
include the events that would be 
missed bv the supervisor-interviewci 
but would have been recorded by the 
resident enumerators. whereas the 
1971-72 survey data were adjusted 
to some extent "on the basis of SRS 
estimates of births for the correspond¬ 
ing period".' 0 The extent of decline 


is, taeretore, overstates. Fartly aa a •: 
result, data shown in Table 7 and 
Figure 2, indicate a significant decline 
in both age specific fertility rates and 
age specific marital fertility rates 
between 1972 and, 1978 in almost all 
age groups in rural as well as urban 
areas. 

According to the^e suiveys, the total 
fertility' rate (the average number of 
children per woman, assuming lio 
mortality) has declined by 21 per cent 
in rural aieas (from 3.8 to 4.6 births 
per woman) and by 28 per cent in 
urban areas (from 4.3 to 3.1 births 
per woman) between 1971-72 and 
1978. For the country as a whole, 
the total fertility rate would appear to 
have declined from 7 7 births per 
woman during 1971-72 to 4.3 in 1978. 
Such a rapid decline in fertility over 
a seven-year period is not impossible; 
but it is inconsistent with the inter- 
censal growth rate for the period 
1971-81. 

In our judgment both the surveys 
have understated the level of fertility 
and the likely greater underestimation, 
of fertility in the 1979 survey gives 
a misleading impression of a rapid 
decline in fertility. We consider this 
to be another Indication of the need 
for an allocation of adequate resources 
to improve the SRS 

Given the reservations noted above 
about the quality of the SRS data 
for several states such as Rajasthan, 
Karnataka. Maharashtra and Orissa, 
one must await the release of the 
state level estimates for 1978, based 
on the 1979 survey. However, ihe age 
pattern of decline in fertility rates 
between 1971-72 and 1978 is consis¬ 
tent with a pi ion expectations. In 
urban areas, the percentage decline 
rises with age group of women begin¬ 
ning with age 23, it is relatively high 
also in the age-group 13-19 and the 
decline is lowest in ages 20-24. Among 
rural women, the fertility rates in 
ages 20-29 show the lowest decline 
and a decline ranging between 24 
and 36 per cent in ages 13-19 and 
30-44 Also, the urban age-specific 
fertihtv rates appeal significantly 
lower than the rural, continuing the 
pattern of differences that became 
evident fn*t in the 19t'n Round of 
Ihe NSS, conducted during 1964-63. " 

Fertility Differentials bv 
Eiwcationai. Attainment 

An important factoi contributing to 
n decline in fertility is the use m the 
educational attainment of women. 
The latter is often the intermediate 
variable underlying the observed in¬ 
verse association between the age at 
marriage and the level of fertility (be- 
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per Wert Bengal (20.5 per ceat):'; 
and Assam (24.fi per cent), there is { 
little basis for the fears on this sub- ' 
ject. The data in Table 8, however, 
confirm that the total fertility rate of 
Muslims is indeed higher than that air 
Hindus. -1 * (Estimates for other group! . 
are presumed to be based on a rela^ 
lively small sample and. therefore, 
liable to a large random error.) An 
important factor contributing to higher 
fertility among the Muslims seems 
to be their relative backwardness m 
terms of education, occupation and 
income: but the subject merits further 
research. 


Ac® at Matiriace 

An important {actor contributing to 
high fertility in India is the lew age 
at which women get married. There 
is no effective system, of retaliation 
of marriages; but the mean age at 
marriage, calculated trim the age- 
specific proportions of never-married 
women reported by successive Misuses 
(using the method derived ty John 
Hajnal) shows a relatively email rise 
from about 13 years'In 1901 to 17 years 
in 1971. The corresponding figures for 
males are 20. and 22 years. Age at 
marriage is about two and a half years 
higher in Urban areas than in rural 
areas, both among mates and females. 
Also, .there are Significant regional 
variations, with Kerala reporting the 
highest meant age of marriage (20.9 
years for females and 26.3 years for 
moles). States of Madhya Pradesh. 
Rajasthan. Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
report the lowest mean age at mar¬ 
riage of around 15-16 years foi fe¬ 
males and less than 20 years for 
males. (Note that these states also 
leport low literacy rates, particularly 
among females; see Table 3.) 


Lause women teteiving high school 
in college education normally marry 
later than their less educated sisters). 

Until reccnt!>, the Indian surveys 
-howed relatively small differences in 
lotal fertility accoidmg to education 
•if women; a significant difference was 
seen only when women went beyond 
high school education. However both 
lire recent surveys conducted bv the 
Registrar General'' in the SRS areas 
have shown a widening of the diffe¬ 
rences. giving some hope that the 
spread of even literacy and primary 
school education might help towards 
the attainment of a lowei fertility. 
The data summarised in Table 8 Show 
larger differences m urban India than 
in rural India and larger differences 
m 1971-72 than *n 1978. Differential 
fertility being the main vehicle of the 


ptoecss of demographic transition, the 
emergence and magnitude ot differen¬ 
ces in fertility merit careful monitor¬ 
ing. 

a 

Difvriisntials in Fi hih try accqsdinq 
, to Religion' 

Man> discussions of fertility dif¬ 
ferences in India express concern at 
the higher fertility o( Muslims than 
of non-Muslims and at the possibility 
that the former will eventually out¬ 
number the Hindus, who formed 83 
per cent of the total population in 
1971. While the recent history of the 
subcontinent attests to the importance 
of this issue, Muslims' form only 11 
per cent of the Indian population. 
While, thny are a relatively large 
group in some states such as Uttai 
Pradesh (1 $.5 per cent), Kerala (19.5 


Proposals to raise the minimum age 
of marriage have been under discus¬ 
sion in India for the past two decades. 

In 1978, the Child Marriage Restraint 
Act was amended to uiise the mini¬ 
mum age of marriage to 21 years for 
men and 18 veais fin women (from 
18 and 15 years, respectively, pres¬ 
cribed under the Act in 1930). How¬ 
ever, an effective implementation of 
such legal enactments is viitually im¬ 
possible because of fears In rural 
areas about the safety of an unmar¬ 
ried daughter. widespiend illiteracy, 
lack of awareness about legal pres¬ 
criptions. the inadequate coverage of 
the vital registration system which > 
can generate evidence on age. etc. In 
effect, therefore, the amendment of the 
law is essentially symbolic with some 
educational value. 1 '’ 
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Wills filter Thestandard of 
excellence in cigarette smoking' 
far almost two decades now. 

To millions of smokers,. 

Wills Fitter is the last word in 
taste—the taste of choice 
tobaccos carefully blended and 
married to just the right filter**: , 
, Wills Filter.Once you've . . 

: tried it, you stay With It . : v " 
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'* •*'"Changbs at Age SfiHStano a hd { Marital Femtui-v Rates, 1972 to 
{ 1078 


Age Group 


Rural 


■ 

Urban 

1 

1972 

1978 

Per Cent 
Change 

1972 

1978 

PerCent 

Change 

Age specific fertility rates 
i>-19 97 5 

72 7 

—75.4 

52 2 

41 9 

— 19 7 

20-24 

273.5 

237.7 

— 13 9 

220.6 

192 1 

— 12 9 

25-29 

283.4 

240.7 

—15.7 

247.3 

190 5 

—23.0 

.10-34 

227.2 

167,9 

—26.1 

173 4 

133 4 

—73.1 

35-39 

151.2 

115.0 

—23 9 

108 2 

70.0 

—35.3 

40-44 

82 7 

52.3 

—36.7 

43 3 

24 1 

—44 3 

45-49 

23 7 

24 5 

5 1 

13 0 

6 8 

—47.7 

GFR 

174.0 

137 0 

—21 3 

134 0 

104 0 

—22 4 

TFR 

5.8 

4.6 

—20 7 

4.3 

3.1 

—27 9 

Age specific 
15-19 

marital fertility rates 

211 5 181 1 

—14 4 

220 6 

192.2 

— 12 9 

20-24 

312.9 

287 6 

— 8.1 

312 6 

283 2 

_22 2 

25-29 

302.8 

255 8 

— 15 5 

284 3 

214.0 

—24.7 

30-34 

248 8 

177 6 

—28 6 

201 2 

141 9 

—29 5 

35-39 

170.1 

124 4 

—26.9 

123 7 

76 4 

—38 2 

40-44 

94.5 

60 3 

— 36 2 

52 2 

28 1 

—46 2 

45-49 

32 4 

It 4 

— 3 1 

15 5 

8 7 

—43 9 

GMFR 

190 8 

175 9 

— 7 8 

172 9 

147 9 

— 14 5 

TMFR 

6 8 

5.6 

— 17 6 

6 0 

4 7 

—21 7 


GFR : General Fertility Rate 

IFR : Total Fertility Rate 

GMFR : General Marital Fertility Rate 

TMFR : Total Marital Fertility Rate 

Sources Office of the Registrar General, ‘Fertility Differentials in India, 1972*’, 
New Delhi, 1976; and “Survey of Infant and Child Mortality, 1979: A 
Preliminary Report”. New Delhi, 1980 


T uu f 8. Toivl MARrrAL Fertility 

Iivirs 

bv Mother's 

Education 

AND 

Ri.ijuion, 19' 

72 AND 

1978 



Characteristics of the Mother 


1972 

1978 


Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 


India 

India 

India 

India 

Mutational Attainment 





Illiterate 

6 9 

6 3 

5 5 

4 5 

Literate but below Primary School 

7 1 

5 C 

5 0 

4.5 

Primary but below High School 



4 9 

4 I 

High School and above 

5 0 

4 5 

5 0 

3 8 

All 

6 8 

6 0 

5 6 

4.7 

Religious Group 

Hindus 

6 8 

5 8 

5 4 

4 5 

Muslims 

7 6 

6 8 

6 1 

5 4 

(Tiristians 

6 3 

5 8 

5 4 

4 8 

Sikhs 

— 


5 8 

5.4 

All Religions 

6 8 

6 0 

5 6 

4 7 


Source . Office of the Registrar General, “Survey on Infant and Child Mortality. 1979, 
A Preliminary Report”, (New Delhi, 1980), p 24-25. 


Proportion ok Women Who Never 
Maury 

Not only is the mean age at mar- 
uage low in India, but the proportion 
>f women who get married is also 
'cry high. By age 50, only 5 out of 
"very 1,000 Indian women remain 
'lever-married 4 '’ whereas the corres¬ 
ponding figure in the USA in 1970 
was a little above 5 pet' cent. 41 The 
explanatory factors include the excess 
nf males and the shortage of marriage¬ 
able brides in the population as well 
as the old tradition, observed mainly 
among the higher castes (who proba¬ 


bly constitute no more than 10 to 20 
per cent of the population), that dis¬ 
courages remarriage of widows, parti¬ 
cularly if they have children. The 
custom of “ariangecl marriages” 
under which the parents deem it their 
duty to find a groom for their daugh¬ 
ters helps to perpetuate this situation. 
.The percentage of widows iij the po¬ 
pulation has. of course, declined as a 
consequence of the fall in death rates, 
which is examined below. 

Given the early age at marriage, the 
small proportion of never-married 
among Indian women, and the absence 


of widespread practice of contracep¬ 
tion, the birth rate can in fact be 
ranch higher than even the highest 
value that has been estimated for the 
mter-eensal decade 1901-11 Many 
analysts believe that the birth rate is 
depressed because of several physiolo¬ 
gical factors such as fa) the physical 
separation of spouses due to sex-selec- 
ti\e migration: (b) low coital frequency 
and a fairly large number of days of 
abstinence pi escribed on religious 
mounds (or peihaps enforced by 
cmwded living quaiters, at least in 
urban areas): and <c) the custom of 
prolonged and almost universal lacta¬ 
tion, which lengthens the duration of 
post-partum amenorrhea. It is sug¬ 
gested also that malnutrition depresses 
fertility by increasing the duration Of 
posl-partum amenorrhea, and that, 
therefore as the nutrition level impro¬ 
ves, fertility would rise. However, a re¬ 
cent careful evaluation of the 
studies undertaken in Bangladesh and 
Guatemala 48 suggests that chronic 
malnourishment may be responsible 
for veiy slight differences in the 
duration of post-partum amenorrhea,' 
(Also, there is very little evidence 
that malnutrition among mothers 
would affect fetal survival.) \ge of 
menarche is probablv inversely related 
to the level of nutrition, and when 
marriage is closely tied to menarche. 
:i is conccvable that better nutrition 
could influence overall fertility through 
a lower age at menarche and marriage. 

I.H-E ExraCTANcy wn Ini ant 
Mortality Rates 

While viewing the Indian popula¬ 
tion growth in historical perspective, 
we have noted above the importance 
of mortal^ as a determinant of the 
growth rate during 1901-51 and also 
the decline in moitnlitv during the 
pasl three decades The data present¬ 
ed in Table 2 and the SRS estimates 
shown in Table 5 suggest a continu¬ 
ing decline in the death rate begin¬ 
ning with the 1920s. but the rate of 
decline seems to have slowed down 
during 1966-76. This is not really a 
surprise because the benefits of low- 
cost public health measures had al- 
leady been reaped bv the mid-1960s 
For further progress towards lowering 
mortality. India has to invest in the 
pmvisinu of piotcclcd water .supplv to 
its rathei dispersed rural population 
and also the urban population, better 
provision of preventive and curative 
medical care with an adequate distri¬ 
bution of medicines and also health 
and nutrition education of millions of 
illiterate mothers and the largely un¬ 
trained birth attendants (“dais”) who 
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Haveavyild 
holiday with us 



Expect some really wild and 
fascinating company at our Forest 
Lodges. 

Sasan Gir Forest Lodge 
The last refuge of the Asiatic lion 
Other wild-life that roam the Gir 
forests include boar, hyena, the 
four-homed entclope. the 
chowsingna and the blar.kbuck. 
Sasan Gir is easily accessible by 
rail from Ahmedebad. Or by road 
from Veraval. 

Ghnratpur Forest lodgo 
Close to Agta. lies the famous 

bird sanrtuary in Bharatpur, a 

veritable haven for the bud 


watcher. Egret, grey heron, white 
•bis. spoonbill, the Siberian crane. 
The variety is endless. 

You can reach Bharatpur in just 
5 floors from Delhi By road or 
by rail. 

Kaziranga Forest Lodge 
Home of the great Indian one- 
horned rhinoceros. Elephants carry 
you throuqh tho marshy grassland 
to give you a glimpse of some ol 
the richest species of wildlife in 
the world. 

The nearest airports from 
Kaziranga aie Joihdl and Gauhali. 
Furketmg is the nearest ratified, 
from where you can lake a bus 
to the sanctuary. 

Forest Lodges at Sasan Gir. 
Bharatpur and Kaziranga piovide 
you with comfortable 
accommodation A choice of A/C 
end non-A/C rooms with attached 
baths, restaurants, bars end a 
highly personalized service make 
sure your stay is a pleasant one 
If you need more information on 
these places and how yuu (.an gut 
ttieie, just call us 


The Manager 
Bharatpur Forest Lodge 
Bharatpur Bird Sanctuary 
Bharatpur 321001 Rajasthan 
Tel 2260 2322 2864 
The Manager 
Kaziranga Forest Lodge 
P O Kaziranga Sanctuary 
Dtstt Sibsagar 785109 
Assam Tel 29 
The Manager 
Sasan Gu Forest Lodge. 

Sasan Gir, Oistt 

Junagadh 362135 Guiarat Tel 28 


I A shaft hf salvation Same# 1 

Delhi 

111 350070 

Telex 
031 2468 
Cables 
CENTRES 

Bombay 

Tal 233343 
2.12722 

Telex 
Oil 4171 

C allies 
TOURISM 

Madras 

Tal 88520 

Telex 

041-7262 

Cables 

TOURISM 

Calcutta 

Tel 4A0901 
440322 

Telex 

021-7307 

Cables 

TOURISM 
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TuttE 9: Invant Moktautv Rates 
V it India, Rubai. and Urban Areas 
1951-1978 


year 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

1951-61 

146 

_ 

_ 

1961-71 

129 

— 

— 

1970 

129 

136 

90 

1971 

129 

138 

82 

1972 

139 

150 

85 

|973 

134 

143 

89 

1974 

126 

136 

74 

1975 

140 

151 

84 

|97<> 

129 

139 

80 

1977 

129 

142 

67 

1978 

125 

136 

70 

\f‘/l s 

Hates fen the 

pc i lod 

1951 -bi 


and 1901-71 

aie said 

to 111 


<lt used In the 

aeturiil 

method 


in fact tlies ale' largt Is based 


mi flit estimates of 

iiiltmt 


mortalits lutes piovidcd t>s tin 
I4(li Hound of tin National 
Sample Sum’s (1958-59) and 
tin humph Ih'C'istiution System 
respectively 

Rates from 1970 to 1976 
.lie obtained horn the Sample 
Registration System data which 
exclude the slates of Hihar and 
West Bengal 

Rates for I97” and 1978 are 
doused Irom the Suivey on 
Infant and Child Mortality, 1979 
\onnc • Office of the Reeistrar (tenoral. 
Survey on Infant and (’hiId 
Moitulify, 1979. A Picltmi- 
nan Rcpoil, New Delhi, I98f 


I mi 10 l\i sm Mum vim Hxii- 
us Miunui's lamest s am> 

/.nit iiitiMi. \ i'i MS'Mt.vj , 1078 


1 itcracy and 
r.ducational 
‘Vtainment 

Rural 

India 

Urban 

India 

lllilciatc 

l?2 

81 

l iterate 

90 

S 1 

Literate but below 

Pnmary School 

105 

sq 

Primary School and 

above 

64 

49 

All 

1 3(, 

70 


■Vote: Tigures for rurdl India given 
above seem inconsistent The in¬ 
fant mortality among children of 
illiterate mothers was presumably 
higher than reported abuse, or 
else there was a si/cable cate¬ 
gory of women with educational 
attainment unspecified and with a 
very high level of infant mortali y 
Source : Office of the Registrar Gen¬ 
eral. Survey on Imant and 
Child Mortality, 1979, A Pre¬ 
liminary Report (Ncsv Delhi. 
1980). pp 35-36 

help in the deliveries taking place til 
homes. 

The expectation of life at both is 
estimated to have risen from 32-3? 
sears during 1941-50 to about 45.5 
sears during 1961-70 (46.4 sears for 
males and 44.7 years for females) ac- 
uirdm* to official sources.* 1 How¬ 


ever, as shown in Table 9 the SRS 
data on infant mortality, which is 
widely regarded as a sensitive index 
of improvement in living standards, 
suggest the persistence of a high lesel 
of infant mortality rate right up to 
1978. Further the estimates of infant 
mortality during 1977 and 1978 do 
not include events missed in the sui- 
s’ey and may understate the true 
level Given these SRS estimates, we 
entertain serious doubts whether the 
infant mortalits rate of 129, assumed 
in the 1961-70 life tables, is not an 
understatement, leading to an over- 
estimation of the life expectancv at 
birth The alternative would be to 
argue that there has been virtually no 
improvement in infant mortalits since 
about 1966, as has been done in the 
official repoit, which claims that 
“general mortality has declined fastei 
than infant mortalits” 44 

We find it difficult to believe that 
infant mortality would have remained 
virtually unchanged while mortality dt 
other ages has declined Quite pro¬ 
bably, the infant mortality rate as¬ 
sumed in the 1961-70 life tables was 
lower than the actual lesel; and the 
expectation of life at birth was over¬ 
stated. We must investigate also 
whether in view of the high estimates 
of infant mortalits in lecent years we 
'hutild re-examine our past estimates 
ol mortality level or life expectancy 
at both The relationship between 
cnanges in intant mortalits and those 
m mortality at other ages seems to be 
an important area of research, and 
some compiratisc analssts will piose 
rewarding. 

On the whole, it ,eems to us thJt 
m the earls 1950s the Indian Planning 
Commission and the census commis¬ 
sioner failed to anticipate the like¬ 
lihood of a decline in mortalits and 
an acceleration ot tin- late of popula¬ 
tion growth. Subsequentls. howevei, 
the Indian demography■, have been 
stead 1 Is over-optimistic in projecting 
the rate of decline in inoitality and 
fertility In ans case, the estimates ol 
infant mortality lead us to believe 
that the improvement in life expec¬ 
tancy during 1970s has ’.seen less than 
what was assumed in the population 
projections ot 1979. But the optimism 
about mortality decline was partis 
compensated In an optimistic projec¬ 
tion of fertility decline and hence the 
small difference between the 1981 
census count and the projections. 

Is-inisisir Dii n.Ht'Ni'i.s is Mowr.sins 

The etude death rate lor various 
states, shown in Table 6, highlight the 
sm-alik* interstate differences m 


mortality in terms of crude death 
lates as well as infant mortality. At 
one extreme is Kerala, where the death 
rate was about 8 during 1976-78 and 
the infant moitahtv rate of 55 
during 1974-76 was less than halt ol 
the all-India level.*' (According to the 
census actoaiy's estimates, Keiala had 
a death rate of 16 and an infant mort- 
alits rate of 120 during 1951-60.) At 
the other end of the spectium was 
Uttar Pradesh with a death rate of 20 
and an infanr moitalits ra'o of 185. 
Although these rates seem high, the 
tine level of mortality is probably 
highei. (The high infant mortality rate 
of 13ft for Gui.ir.it. a relatively 
developed state, seems high in ielation 
to other states; but quite piobabl.v it 
is an indicator »t the likels tmdei- 
statoment of infant and oseiall mor¬ 
tality in some of the other states! 

The high density of population and 
a veiy high proportion ot villages 
with a population of 10,000 oi more 
make mral Kerala signifieantlv diffe¬ 
rent fiom the mral areas of othei 
states Yet low mfaru rnotalitv in 
Keiala is partly due to the fact that 
during 1976 and 1977. some 52 io 53 
per cent of births in ruial areas had 
received institutional care or the at¬ 
tention of j trained professional. 41 
The corresponding figures foi rural 
aieas of Uttar Pradesh and India as a 
whole were less than seven and 24 per 
cent, respect tv els, m 1978 lr Appa¬ 
rent Is. low level of liteincs and edu¬ 
cational attainment of mothers also 
contributes io the much higher infant 
mortality rate in Uttar Pradesh and, 
India as a whole than in Kerala. As 
shown in Table 10. the 1979 survey 
has reported about 50 per cent higher 
infant moitalits among children born 
to illiteiati , mullms than that among 
children bom of liteiate inothns both 
in ruial and urban aieas t'hihlnn hum 
lo women with pnmary oi higher edu¬ 
cation face a much losvei risk of in¬ 
fant mortality than children of literate 
mothers with less than piimau edu¬ 
cation. particularls in ruial dreas 
Differences in the educational attain¬ 
ment of sc omen are Ukels to be highlv 
con elated with the economic status 
oi income lesel of then households; 
and therefore, the economic capacits 
of parents to pas fot medical care mas 
be as important a factoi as the 
mother’s litciacs and educational 
status, which can undoubtedly influ¬ 
ence child rearing piactices. etc. 

Differences in the availability of 
medical care, public health facilities 
and the literacs and educational attain¬ 
ment of women are responsible also 
toi the fact that infant mentality in 
lnhan areas (showni in Table ft) is rr- 
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THE TECHNMOGISTS 

sbpermarket 



Thai's one way of describing 
the broad spectrum of IOL’s 
technologies 

The technologists' supermarket 
is IOL where under one roof a 
wide range of products and 
services are available 

lOL s technological hamper 
includes gases for anaesthesia, 
welding, cutting, inerting, 
cryogenic applications and 
furnace enrichment, special 
gases for the electronics 
industry, for diving and off-shore 
operations, for metallurgy, 
calibration of instruments and 
research, anaesthetic equipment, 
welding and cutting equipment 
and consumables of every kind 
to meet needs as diverse as 


those from the wayside welder 
to the shipbuilder, the small 
tool manufacturer, the giant heavy 
engineering sector, petrochemical, 
fertiliser and refinery complexes 
plus entire gas plants, associated 
cyogenic equipment; and liquid 
oxygen explosives for mining. 


IOL 



t 


Backing this hardware is a 
package of services-consultancv 
and advisory, after- sales, and 
training 

lOL’s leadership in all its 
activities is the leadership of 
technology. Cross-fertilising 
latest trends with existing know¬ 
ledge to breed a new genera¬ 
tion of products and services. 
For progress. 



Indian 

Oxygen 

Limited 


IOL offers the best in technology 


lCU,'CAS-7/80 


s ; 

ported to be some 33 to SO per cent 
lower than in rural areas. (The 
urban-rural differences in crude death 
i.itet. shown in Table 5 are partly due 
>lso to differences in the sex and age 
composition of the population.) Ae¬ 
on ding to the 1971 census data, the 
doctor-population ratio in rural areas 

■ ■I the country was H2.000, one-eight 
.! that .'n urban areas, 1,12,000 While 
■liese differences have probably nar- 
owed a little since 1971, the disparity 

i- still vei.v large The government 
li.r attempted to set up primary health 
. enticx (PHC) with one or more 
doctors and ancillary staff at the rate 
a one pci 100.000 population, each 
t’HC supet vises and services eight to 
ten sub-centres, with an “auxiliary 
r.nrso-miclvvilo" in surrounding areas, 
acli having a population of about 
10.000 But in remote ateas of the 
uiiim artd m some of the backward 
i.i'es it is often difficult to find the 
■■■•rsonnel to man these PHCs and 
■ib ii'iittes, 

1 lie Indian data nn infant mortality 
.‘itlerenruls b\ education of the 
nmtliei an* consistent with those for 
ther crumbles indicating an inverse 

■ ,'iciatii'ti between education of the 
"I'lltti and infant mortalitv Since 
liiei.its and education of women us a 
. 'reflate ol both infant mortalitv and 
1 I.ol mill fci tility rate, these data 
i' 1 'poit thy view that a decline in 
i"it.ilil\ facilitates a detlme in feiti- 
t' Ilowcvei, we are sceptical about 

ihe extern to which the repioduclive 
hell moiir of parents is guided bv a 
itesiie to teplacc deceased children, 
'though theie is n<i doubt that many 
"tipl.'s piobabh think about tlie 
"lihei of surviving childien rather 

■ ti.in the total number ol births. 
Stveial studies in developing countries, 
ol.mm to the behaviour of mdividunl 

"iinles, indicate lelatiselv small diffe- 
.■iices in the number ol children bom 
■ccording to the couples’ experience of 
ntant and child mortality In other 
""ids, couples me either not able to 

■ i do not alwavs tic to replace a 
deceased child, among women of a 
-Hen pariti, those who had experienc- 

1 an additional child death subse- 
‘.ucntlv bote, on an average, fai fewer 
'hin one additional both. 411 Also, even 

■ tltasiic decline in mortality mav not 
'■ "I to a significant direct fertility 
'ituction of more than 5-10 per 
i "nt 1,1 However, the slowing down 
d mortality decline and the per- 
ostence of verv high infant mortality 
in India as a whole and in states such 
■is Uttar Piudesh, e.tc. obstruct the 
''fiorts of family planning programme 
pnsonnel to persuade the people about 


the benefits of a small family. Hie 
integration of maternal and child 
health (MCH) delivery system with 
the promotion of family planning is 
designed to meet this problem; but 
this strategy can work only wheie 
MCH programmes is effective 

In anv case, the decline in morta 
htv unaccompanied bv a compensat 
ing fall in fertility decline explains 
the acceleration of population growth 
in India during the past ttaicc deca¬ 
des. It has frustiuted the achievement 
of several of the goals that wete set 
before the countrv after its indepen¬ 
dence bv those who flamed the con¬ 
stitution and the- planners who foi- 
mulatcd the Fir-a Five-Ycai Plan 
One of the kev areas where popula¬ 
tion growth has been an important 
factor is spiead of htcracv about 
which the provisional 1981 census 
data provide some useful information 

Lnmu v 

Tables 2 and 3 show literacy rates 
or the percentage of literates in the 
total population of the countrv and 
various states by sex (Children aged 
0-4 aie not excluded to facilitate com¬ 
parison xvitli 1081 census data) Even 
in 1981, in the countrv as a whole a 
little less than one out ot eveiv two 
males and onl\ one out of every iout 
females were liteiate. i c, able to read 
ami write with undeistanding. Despite 
the significant progiess in liteiacy over 
the nast thiee decades, the numhei ol 
illiterates has increased steadily in 
each decade The peisistcnt difletcnee 
in the literacy rates of males and 
lemalex is shrieking although computed 
to the situation in 1901 or even 1951 
there has been substantial progiess 
with iexpect to female literacy 

Table 3 shows large inlet stale 
v.illations in liteiaev rates Kerala and 
the Union Tcmtoiiex ol Chandigarh 
and Delhi stand out as areas with an 
overall hteraev rate of 60 to 69 pc" 
cent and a lelativelv small sex 
difference Thiee of the maioi states 
Maharashtra. Tanol Nadu and Ciuiauit 
with a male liteiaev Kite of 43 to 47 
per cent, and a female liteiaev rate ol 
52 to 35 pel cent wete far behind 
Kerala where 65 pei cent of lemalex 
were liteiate in 1981 Five laiae states 
of Uttai Piadesh, Bihar Antlhia 
Pradesh. Madhva Piadesh and Raias- 
than reported a liteiaev rate for both 
sexes of between 2) and 30 Pi" tom 
and a female literacv tale of 11 to 21 
per cent 

The continuing low level of liteiaev 
particularly among females, paitlv ic- 
flects the failure to achieve the goal 
of providing “free anil compulsoiv 


education" to children up to 14 years 
of age “within a period of ten years” 
from the commencement of the consti¬ 
tution. True, the acceleration of popula¬ 
tion giowth and steadv incie.ise in the 
size of the successive cohoits of 
ihildien have lonti.bull'll to the non- 
execution ol this "Duel I iv i P.imiple 
of Mate Polio" Bill xi'iuul state 
governments hoe .it limes diveiled to 
othei uses m not utilo.id tht Central 
government's special Imam lal assistance 
to dccelei.ite then niogic*, towards 
the achievement of the constitutional 

'."Ml 

I Hit vi a,, s ivm.iiip miuli higher in 
itnal ateas than in mb.in .ihms With¬ 
in urban areas, liteiaev levels are 
higher in l.irvi- mi ><opolitan uties 
lompaied to sm.illei towns I he 1981 
census data on liteiaev .tie not yet 
available xep.ircti'h loi iiii.il and 
mban ateas of each stall or district 
But it is evident that liteiatcs an- to 
a tonsideiable extent lomenliaed in 
tile 216 uihan agglomei.itions with a 
population of 100,000 and above These 
urban agglomerations account toi a 
total population ol 94 1 million about 
60 pei cent ol the enti i mb,in popu¬ 
lation and 13 8 pei ceni of the popu¬ 
lation of the countrv as a whole 
(excluding Assam and Jammu and 
Kashmir) 

f’hc fact th.u the 1981 Census 
count exceeded the projection lias direet 
lelovance to the investments pioposcd 
foi pmnan school education and the 
ciadication ol llliteacv lloweiei. 
some discussion of the nun css of 
inbanisulion in India e in oidei at 
I hi stage 

U mi vms \ mis 

The rate of ui(ionisation lie the 
i.ilc at tvhi^h the pionoilion of mban 
population changes' depends on the 
diffeiencc between the sate o! natural 
I'icicases of rural and uihan population, 
the extent of nngiation fiom itir.il to 
urban ateas. and the extension of the 
bonnildiics of mban cent's s lon.orm- 
t ml with changes in the oupalienal 
,nd industiial ch.n.ielei ones of the 
population icsidint in adioining aieas 

The pci i entage ol mban population 
in India me leased tiom less than 11 
in 1901 to onb 70 hi 1971 tmt accele¬ 
rated to 23.7 per cent in 1981. The 
data ale affected bv a tightening ol ihe 
ill limtion ol “inban aiea" in the 1961 
i eiisiis as a result if whuh some 803 
foimei town-, weie ivcljssilii il as 
villages. Beginning with the 1961 
census an Indian town usually has a 
minimum population ot 5 000 at least 
tlnee-fouiths of the adult male worker's 
engaged in nnn-agricultuial occuptlions 
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1 Mil I 11 V VIIIVIIONS IN THE GROWTH 11 VIES OI UllBAN Pc»>UI.VnON JN INDIA DUKING 1951-61 AND 1961-71 


Size Class Category and 
Population Range 


Cities 
( 100,000 f ) 

Medium towns 
(20,000-99,999) 

Small towns 
(5,000-19,999) 
Remaining urb.'n aieas 
(less than 5,000) 

Total 


Number of Towns as Population Inter-Censal Growth Rate(%) 

Given in each (Census (in million)- 

—- - 1951-61 1961-71 


1951 

19bl 

1971 

1951 

1961 

1971 

(a) 

(b) 

(a) 

(b) 

76 

107 

151 

2.3 73 

35 12 

53 38 

48 () 

29 9 

52 0 

35 0 

485 

<>57 

871 

IS 74 

25 2X 

34.65 

34 9 

25 7 

37 1 

33 0 

1870 

11)68 

IS07 

17 89 

17 64 

20 16 

— 1 4 

25 9 

14 .3 

.32 6 

629 

268 

290 

2 09 

0 89 

0 90 

—57 1 

S3 5 

0 7 

37 0 

'060 

2700 

3119 

62 44 

78 94 

109 09 

2b 4 

28 0 

3X 2 

34 0 


Notes : (a) refers to ttie growth rate of urban population according to the size-class given m each census 

(b) refers to the growth rate of urban population estimated on the basis of the initial population of each town. Th,s elimi¬ 
nates the movement of a town to the higher on lower size class category. 

Sowrc\ , Office of the Registrar Gen-.ral, Census of India, 1961, Volume 1, India Part-II-A(i). General Population Table\ 

OfTice of the Registrar General, Census of India, 1971, Senes 1, India, Paper 1 of 1972, f mat Population. 

M K. Jain, “Interstate Variations in the Trends of Urbanisation in India, 1951-71", International Institute for Population 
Studies, Bombay, 1977 (mimeo) 


and a density of at least 400 pci sons 
per sq km (1,000 persons per sq 
mile). A few exceptions are, ol course, 
made to make the classification con¬ 
sistent with the form of local sell- 
government, i e, the existence of a 
municipality, etc. 

According to the provisional figuies 
of the 1981 census, the percentage of 
urban population in India excluding 
Assam and Jammu ami Kashmir rose 
from 20 2 per cent (107 million) to 
23 7 per cent (156 million) in 1981. 
i e, at a rate fastei than piojected. 
The growth of uibun nonulation has 
been 46 per cent during 1971-81, 
higher than during any of the previous 
decades. Earlier, the decennial growth 
of urban population had been the 
highest (41.5 per cent) dunna 1941-51. 
when the refugees from Pakistan to 
India had tended to concentiate in 
urban areas. On the whole, the process 
of urbanisation in India has been quite 
slow. 

According to the 1981 provisional 
results, reclassification ol silldges as 
towns appears to be an important 
factor contributing to the acceleration 
of urbanisation during 1971-1981. The 
total number of “urban agglomera¬ 
tions” and towns (excluding Jammu 
and Kashmir and Assam) has increased 
from 2.531 in 1971 to 3.245 in 1981. 
a net increase of 714. Interestingly. 
more than half of the new towns and 
urban agglomerations hav c come up 
in Uttar Pradesh, where the total 
numher of towns increased from 293 
in 1971 to 659 in 1981, i e. a net 
increase of 366. The other state with 
a sizeable increase in the number of 
towns (from 232 in 1971 to 303 in 
1981) is Madhya Pradesh. As would 
be expected, most of the new towns 


belong to class V to VI (with a popula¬ 
tion of less than 10,000 and less than 
5,000, respectively) and do not make a 
very large difference in the overall 
pioportion of urban population in 
most states or at all-India level. 

In India js a whole. once again 
excluding Assam and lammu and 
Kashmn, the proportion of urban 
population would decline from 23 7 
per cent to 22 6 pel cent, if the now 
towns arc excluded, the lattei figure 
is very close to the projected value ol 
22.4 ner cent In Uttar Pi.ulesh, the 
proportion of urban population would 
decresc fiom 18 0 ner cent to 16 7 
per cent if the new towns ate exclud¬ 
ed Among the major states, a signi¬ 
ficant change is noted in Kerala, where 
the proportion of urban population 
would decline from 18 8 per cent to 
15 0 per cent. However in Kerala most 
of the new towns of 1981 had popu¬ 
lations of more than 5,000 even in 
1971. 

One of the factors contributing to 
the apparent slow giowth of urban 
population could be the relatively 
greater undercount in the census in 
uiban areas relative to rural areas. It 
is unlikely, however, to be an impor¬ 
tant factor. As for the relative rates 
of natural increase, the available evid¬ 
ence is limited to 1970-78 for which 
the Sample Registration System pro¬ 
vides separate estimates for urban and 
rural areas. According to the data 
shown in Tables 5 and 9, overall and 
infant mortality was lower in uibun 
aieas than in rural areas: but because 
of the compensating differences in 
crude birth rates, the lares of natural 
increase were verv similai. Unlike in 
manv Latin American countries, the 
urban population in India generally 


shows a much higher excess of males 
than the average for the countiv 
Many married men migiatc- to uiban 
cenleix alone, leaving their spouses 
and children, if any, behind in then 
village m order lo save a laigc part ol 
their earnings The acute housing 
shoitagc in uiban areas helps to pei 
peluatc this longstanding tiadition 
Aflei a time lag. il the migiants make 
good and save enough to obtain ac¬ 
ceptable housing, they bung then 
family to towns, but the process is 
certainly slow In any c isc, the sepa- 
idtion of spouses involved in the 
Indian migration pattern contiibutes 
towaul a lower fertility than would be 
observed otherwise •' 

Table II includes soil'" mtcrcstim' 
data on the intci-cens.il growth ol 
population according to the si/e elas- 
of towns. The giowth rates undci 
columns labelled as (a) compare the 
population enumerated in towns of ,i 
given si7.e (e g, 100,000 or over) in a 
given census (e g. 1951) with the 
total population in towns of the same 
class in the later census (eg, 1961) 
Such compai isons are easy to make 
and havc led to the widespread im¬ 
pression that the large towns or cities 
of India have been cxnenencing faster 
growth of population than the smaller 
towns. 

However, the conclusion based on 
data in columns marked (a) is invalid 
insofar as population growth leads lo 
a reclassification of the siz.e class of 
some towns. One should really esti¬ 
mate (he extent of intcr-censal popula¬ 
tion growth in towns of different siz.e 
classes according to their initial classi¬ 
fication. According to this valid proce¬ 
dure used for estimating the rates of 
population growh by size class of 
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towns, all the towns seem to be slow¬ 
ing at a broadly similar rate. There 
no real evidence of veiy rapid 
giowth of large urban centres through 
migiation 

1 vn.uvM, Mien Vito’s’ 

As noted above, inter-state nngra- 
<nin is relatively small in India. Accord¬ 
ing 10 the 1971 census, while some 
HI 4 per cent of the population was 
enumerated in a locality different 
from the place of birth, only 3.4 per 
cent had crossed the state boundaries 
end 1 7 per cent were migrants from 
outside India. The remaining 25.3 
per cent of the population had moved 
within the state, i e, was involved in 
<ntla-state migration. A question on 
ihe last place of residence also yield¬ 
ed similar estimates of the number of 
migiants/- In any case, about 76 pci 
■ ent of the intra-state migrants accord¬ 
ing to the birth place criteria (and 
78 per cent according to the place of 
Iasi residence criteria), were women, 
moving following their manrage be- 
i.iiisc of a tradition of village specific 
ivigamy in several parts of India 
Most of tlmm move iclntivelv short 
distances 

Data on inter-state migiation are 
available also from the 28th Round 
. I the National Sample Suivey con¬ 
ducted during October 1973-June 
]1 in which "a normally resident 
member" of a household was classi¬ 
fied as a migrant if his “normal place 
of ievidence" one voar earliei had 
been diffeient fiom the place of 
c numeiution. According to these 
data, the highest rates of net mter- 
a.ite in migration, reported for Hai- 
vatia and Himachal Pradesh, were 1 5 
and 1 I pei 1,000 population and the 
highest rate of net out-migration was 
bom Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Karna- 
laka. of the order of 4 to 5 persons 
per 10,000 population (or 0.4 to 0 5 
per 1,000 population).'’' 1 If these rates 
had remained unchanged throughout 
the decade, inter-state migration would 
have affected population growth in 
the major states by no more than 0.5 
to 1.5 per cent. 

Inter-state migration is limited, 
partly because several of the states 
are quite large. Given the high rare 
»f illiteracy, a large proportion of 
the people are reluctant to move to 
a state where the predominant langu¬ 
age is different. Some states such as 
Haryana and Andhra Pradesh report 
a relatively high proportion of mter- 
’’i.ite migrants in their population, 
a significant proportion of these 


migrants are from contiguous districts 
across state boundries and therefore 
language is not so much a barrier. 

Several metropolitan cities of India, 
howevei, do attract a large number 
of inter-state migrants In Greater 
Bombav, Calculta and Bangalore, for 
example, ihe inter-state migrants (so 
defined according to the place of last 
residence) formed 31.8, 16.9 and 16.3 
ner cent, iespcctively, of the total 
population enumerated by the 1971 
census; and in the states where these 
cities are located, namely Maharashtra, 
West Bengal and Karnataka, the inter¬ 
state migrants formed 6.5, 4.7 and 4.0 
per cent, respectively, of iho total 
population." 4 Even heic, the inter¬ 
state migration might have slowed 
down because of the recurrent agita¬ 
tions to stop the in-migraion from 
outside the state and/or to give pre¬ 
ference to the local people or the 
“sons of the soil" in appointments to 
jobs.”' 1 The main demand of these 
agitators was m fact conceded by the 
Government of India in 1968 when, 
through its Ministry of Labour. 
Employment and Rehabilitation, it 
asked all public sector enterprises “to 
fill vacancies cairying a monthly salarv 
of less than Rs. 500 through the local 
emplovment exchanges” (where by and 
large the local people icgister for 
finding a job) The recruitment to 
higher posts was to continue on an 
all-India basis. While the require¬ 
ment of registration in a local employ¬ 
ment exchange is not too difficult to 
fulfill, some states like Maharashtra 
and Tamil Nadu have laid down a 
domicile test, i e, residence in the 
slate for a minimum period of 15 
years, to identify a local person. The 
principle of giving an “adequate 
share of the employment opportunities 
to “qualified local persons from among 
(he people of the states" was accepted 
in 1969 e\en by the National Integra¬ 
tion Council. Even the private sector 
has been undei some piessurc to give 
preference to local people in its 
employment. These pressures have 
the inevitable effect of deterring inter¬ 
state nmjratmn. although m the un¬ 
organised sector, tabourets from 
Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan migrate 
all ovei India each year during certain 
seasons to work as construction 
labourcts. There are tepoits of well- 
established patterns of seasonal intia- 
state and inter-state migration, hid 
their documentation is grossly defici¬ 
ent, In anv case, thev are not likely 
to have a significant impact on the 
rater-censal growth rate ol population 


in most of our major states. 
Kii'ijexno.s’s ok Din kiikmx iirivvr.rv 
iflHl Ol’NsUS Couvi VST) PllOJlTTION’S 

Although the population enunicrat 
ed in the 1981 census was onlv about 
12 million or bauds two pri cent 
moie than piojcited, there i-, concern 
about the various implications ot this 
cfifieienee A laige pari .it this con¬ 
cern reflects the disappointment that 
'he assumption underlying (he pro¬ 
jections about the pace ol lertihtv 
decline was ovei-optimistic and that 
the Indian faniilx planning p.ogiamme 
has an even moie challenging task 
ahead of it than was generally re¬ 
cognised This has scmious implica¬ 
tions for the long-run piospects of 
population growth in India. 

Ihe absolute and relative magnitude 
of the difference between the 1981 
count and the projection is liktdv to 
be different in lerms ol its .mportance 
as well as directum in the two age 
gioups of (a) 10 and ovei who .ire 
suivivois ol the 197! populmon, and 
(b) the age group 0-9 which would 
include the survivois ot childicn born 
since the 1971 census. We need, 
theicfote, to estimate the difference 
between the actual and ihe p’oieeled 
population sepai.iteh lot these two 
age groups. 

I'he numbei ol pet sons igcd !0 and 
over in 1981 would essentially depend 
cm the validity of the .(-.sumptions 
about mortalitv dining I97I-U, We 
have argued eailier that the aciual 
decline in mortalitv has piohibly been 
slowei than projected The diffeienees 
between age-specific sumvoislnp ratios 
for ages live and over, obscivcd under 
bioddh sithrlar values ol expectation 
ol life .t birth, are small and therefoie 
the diffeienees between the expected 
.ind the actual number ol neisons It) 
and ovei would also be small 5 el, 
as a result of slowei than expected 
decline in moitalitv, ihe number ol 
survivois aged It) and over in 1981 
would be smullet than piojected. and 
the diffidence between (he piojected 
and the actual population ol children 
aged 0-9 would be greater ihan 12 
million. 

The estimation ol ihe precise num¬ 
ber or piopoition of persons aged 0-9 
is difficult As a minimum estimate, 
we can aigue that the 12 million addi¬ 
tional persons (additional to Ihe pio- 
jeclcd numbei) would be children 
aged 0-9. An appioxim ite upper limit 
of the difference is obtained by cli¬ 
mating the likelv number of chilJien 
aged 0-9 if the proportion of children 
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h. id remained constant as reported in 
•he 1971 census, l e, 30,3 per cent. 
On this basis, the upper limit turns 
,nt to be 25.3 million (30.26 pei cent 
,ii the enumerated population of 684 
million or 206.9 million minus the 
projected figuie ot 181 6 milbon) 'I his 
piocedure lot estimating the uppei 
limit of the difference assumes that 
ihere was no decline whatsoever in 
i he level of fertility after the 1971 
census. In fact, howevei, some slow 
lertilits decline has conlmu-d since in 
least about 1966, and therefore, the 
percentage of population aged 0-9 in 
the 1981 population would be expected 
to be smaller than the 30.26 per cent 
observed m 1971 (although higher than 
ihe 27.03 pci cent expected according 
to the projections). Therefore, the 
likely difference between the actual 
and the projected population aged 0-9 

i, estimated at between 12.0 and 25.3 
million, with <i mean value ol 18 6 mil¬ 
lion In pi oportmnate terms, the 
eitual population .mcd 0-9 in 1981 
would exceed the projected figure by 
between 6 6 and 1 3.9 per tent 

Similai arithmetic lor live \eai ..ge 
"inup of 0*1 and 5- l > heljis to confirm 
'hat the likclv ilillei mce bet wet n the 
1981 count and Hit projection is 
gieatei bn tlv voungci group ol 0-4 
than for the age group 5-9. While the 
loim.n difleicnce 0elating to children 
aged 0-1) is ahout 8 3 to 17 5 million 
u between 8 9 and 18 7 pci cent, that 
loi the age gmup 3-9 ranges between 
i 7 and 7 8 million or between 4 2 
and 8,8 pel cent. 

Ihe pic-ceding discussion about 

• hildtcn aged 5 9 is relevant to the 

• climates ol the likely numbti ot 
. luldtcn ot school-going age, ol 6 to 
II in 1 981 m the country as a whole 
II is our rough estimate that the actual 
numbei of children of school going 
ages was about 4 to 8 per cent higher 
Ilian piojected: but this diflercnce 
would probable increase to between 9 
and 19 per cent bv 1986 The outlays 
1'ioposed for piimaiv school education 
need to be revised upward in the 
light of the 1981 census. 

ihe lelutive differences between the 
xpetted and the actual number of 
■ hildren of school-going age, nowever 
would be larger in states like I'tt.u 
Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pindesh, 
Rajasthan and Karnataka where the 
diflercnce between the actu.il and the 
■’injected pace of decline in fertility 
appears to have been naiticulaily 
lower than estimated in 1977. 

Ihe estimated dilTeiences between 
die actual und the projected popula¬ 


tion of children aged 0-4 and 5-9 have 
implications also tor the programme 
of providing post natal and pieventive 
health tare tie. inoculations and vac 
cinations) undei the minimum needs 
programme under th,; Sixth Five-Year 
Plan. The magnitude >f the i.isk 
ahead is larger and the achievements 
will not cover the entire target popu¬ 
lation even if ihe peilormance equals 
the estimated requirement in absolute 
numbers. 

The cbflerence between ihe pinjei- 
lion >md the count also bus some 
other moie immediate and short-oi 
medium-teim implications. Immediate¬ 
ly. the estimates of per cjpria na¬ 
tional income duung the 197tk need 
to be revised downwards by about 
two jser cent btcau.e the numbei ol 
persons sharing the national cake has 
obviously been Ini gar 'ban was anti¬ 
cipated. There is no compensating 
incieasc m the estimated sire of the 
national cake (through a higher than 
earlier estimated numbei ol workeis) : 
because the diffoience between the 
count and the projection is likely to 
be concentrated in age gmup 0-9, i e, 
children who vveie boin since the 1971 
census. 

Ihe estimated annual food icquire- 
ments will now be laigei than pio¬ 
jected, if the pei capita mum of 
caloric needs is applied However, 
there is a p.ir'k compensating factor 
of lower pei capita income, which 
would depress the ellcctive demand 
■ elated to the income elasticity ol 
(ood lo'juiienirnts. The vhoitfoll bet¬ 
ween requirements and availability 
would be a little latgei, howevei, ihe 
weather-induced Hue uations in the 
income and effective' demand loi food 
bv a large section ot nut mrj| popu¬ 
lation are much targei ihan the nearly 
two per cent dilletence between the 
1981 count of populilion and the 
pmjection. 

It is impoitant to recogni-e that 
the shortfall m .he numbei of em¬ 
ployment opportunities would be 
evident only ovei the medium to long 
rdn ot 5 to 15 teats beciu-e the 
children born uflet the IV71 census 
would generally entei the laboui force 
during 1986-199o Pci haps ‘hole would 
lx- changes in labour foice participa¬ 
tion rates w-hich would help to budge 
the gap between the demand Joi and 
the availability of employment op. 
jiortuuitics. The estimates of labour 
foice and the tequired numbei ol em 
ploy mem opportunities die highly 
sensitive to the set of female parti¬ 
cipation rates that ate assumed. There 


is enough difference between the esti¬ 
mated si/e ot laboui foice according 
to the 1961 and 1971 censuse, and 
the 27th and 32nd Rounds of the 
NSS to offset a 2 pei cent difference 
between the piojected and estimated 
number ol pei«ons aged 15-39 or 15 
and over 

Press lejioits indicate that the Plan¬ 
ning Commission has alieadv review¬ 
ed its perspective ot development ill 
the light ol the results ot the 1981 
census This process will necessarily 
have to continue as more data become 
available from the 1981 census. How¬ 
ever, considerable thought -s neccssaiy 
on the lessons of the '981 census 
with regard to the past and the likely- 
future pace of change in fertility' and 
mortality. The efforts to lower ferti¬ 
lity through a voluntary family plan¬ 
ning programme funded and. operated 
by the buieauciatic machine:v of the 
national and slate governments deserve 
a particularly thorough reassessment 
in this context, and we turn now to 
this task 

b'vMIlY 1’lANNINC PROGRAMME 

India often takes pride in being the 
(list developing country to adopt in 
1951-52 a national policy of slowing 
down the rate of population growth 
though a piomotion of voluntary family 
limitation. The adoption of this policy 
was the culmination of several previ¬ 
ous small-scale efforts to promote the 
use of contraceptives; the most notable 
among these efforts was the establish¬ 
ment in the year 1930 in the erstwhile 
pnnc-ely state of Mysore of the first Birth 
Control Clinic in the Indian sub-conti- 
mnt"'" Because of the absence ot any 
historical Experience about the means 
of promoting family planning among 
millions ol largely illiterate couples 
spicad met nearly 575,000 villages, 
the 1950s went by with iclatively little 
piogtess, except for some research and 
surveys, including the establishment of 
institutions that would train both 
population analysts and family plan¬ 
ning workers By Match 31, 1961, some 
1,379 rural and 757 urban family 
I Manning clinics had been set up M The 
expenditure inclined during the first 
and the Second Fne-Yeat Plans (1951- 
56 and 1956-61) was less than 50 per 
cent of the modest allocation of Rs 
6 5 and 49.7 million respectively 
iTablo 13) Towards the end of the 
Second Plan, howevei, the Indian 
officials accepted the possible lole of 
stetilixatinnx, mainly vasectomies, sup- 
poited by \eiv modest incentives 
• about Rs 30) to the acceptois and 
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MPM is committed to paper. 

And meets the challenge. 

MPMTs Rs. 140 crore expansion now forging into reality 


MPM, one of the oldest paper mills 
is fast becoming the largest — in one 
location, in the country. Nearing comple¬ 
tion is its ambitious venture on paper, the 
Rs. 140 crore expansion programme 

Bhadravati has just now witnessed 
the high pitch activity of the erection and 
installation of the newsprint machinery 
Best of brains from India and abroad are 
at work here, with technology from 
Finland and equipment from world leaders 

Right now hundreds of MPM men are 
at work to complete the most modern 


Chipper House, Pulp Mill, Coal Handling 
system, Electrical Distribution system and 
a variety of intricate and sophisticated 
networks. Forestry development in 75,000 
acres in a phased plan is another challenge 
at hand 

All to ensure that MPM will soon reel 
out the story of newsprint, writing, 
printing and packing paper. Adding, 
annually, to the national resources 75,000 
tonnes of newsprint and 37,000 tonnes of 
other varieties. Helping to narrow the 
supply-demand gap 


Progress-the medium is paper 



Oeamwove, azurelaids, duplicating, bonds, printings, krafts, Manilla, 
pulp boards and mw — newsprint. 
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Tame 12 Fmv Planning Aockitors ux Minnon and Year or Acceptance 

I95G-198L 


( Numbers m thousands > 



Sterili¬ 

sations 

IUD 

Insertions 

Conven - 
tional 
Contracep 
fives » 

Total Equivalent 
Acceptors Sterilisa¬ 
tions' 1 

1956 

7 



7 

*7 

i 

1957 

14 

___ 

_ 

14 

14 

1958 

25 

_ 

_ 

25 

25 

1959 

42 

_ 


42 

42 

I960 

64 

__ 


64 

64 

1961 

105 

_ 


105 

It's 

1962 

158 

_ 

_ 

158 

158 

1963 

170 

_ 

298 

468 

187 

1964 

270 

_ 

439 

708 

294 

Jan 1965-Murch 1966 

671 

815 

582 

2,066 

974 

1966-67 

887 

910 

465 

2.262 

1,216 

1967-68 

1.840 

669 

475 

2.984 

2,089 

1968-69 

1,665 

479 

961 

3,104 

1,878 

1969-70 

1.422 

459 

1.509 

3.390 

1,659 

1970-7) 

1,330 

476 

1,962 

3.768 

1,598 

1971-72 

2.187 

488 

2,354 

5,030 

2,481 

1972-73 

3.122 

355 

\39K 

5,874 

3.373 

1973-74 

942 

372 

3.010 

4,324 

1,23 3 

1974-75 

1,354 

4 33 

2,521 

4,307 

1 .(>38 

1975-76 

2,669 

607 

3,528 

6,803 

3.069 

1976-7-7 

8,261 

581 

3,692 

13,534 

8,663 

1977-78 

948 

320 

3,253 

4,527 

1,24? 

1978-79‘ 

1,481 

553 

3 469 

5 505 

1,865 

1979-80 L 

1,773 

634 

3,036 

5,443 

2,158 

1980-8 F 

1.994 

(4)2 

3,742 

6.338 

\4G7 

April-Junc 81 a 

26() 

121 

N A 

N A 

N.A 

Total upto Maich I9g|v 

3 3,409 

8.756 

37,922 

80.082 

38,407 


Votes • Numbers of acceptors by method may not add up to total due to rounding 
.1 The numhets refer to ihe equivalent total couple-years of protection, 
estimated from the annual number of pieces of these methods distributed 
The numbets from l‘-'7l-72 on exclude condoms distributed fiee to vasec¬ 
tomy acccptois Numbers from 1976-77 on include pill useis 
b Equivalent sterilisations aie calculated by adding the number of sterilisa¬ 
tions, one-third of IUD insertions, one-ninth of equivalent pill users, and 
one-eighteenth of equivalent conventional contraceptive users 
c 1 igutes for 1979-80 and 1980-81 are provisional Figures for 1980-81 
involve some extia polation of unpublished data on performance reported 
foi April 1980—February 1981 

d Provisional figures foi the first quarter ot 1981-82 arc affected by seasonality 
in the pace of programme activities 
c Cumulative figures foi 1U1> insertions and users ol conventional con¬ 
traceptives indicate only the programme output and should he interpreted 
with due caution 

'<nuicr Department of Family Welfare, raimly Welfare Programme in India Yeai 
Hook 1979-80, New Delhi. 1981. 

Indian f.xprcss (Ahmedabad edition), August 9. 1981. and some unpublished 
infoi mat ion. 


Mimetimes also to momatois. in the 
nrnmotiun of family planning. 

The Third Five-Year Plan, that began 
inn niter the release of the 1961 een 
mis figures recognised the likels- serious 
lonsoqtiaites of accelerating population 
"louth, and assigned high priority to 
the objective of ‘stabilising the growth 
ol population over a reasonable period' 
without specifying any clear target To 
lake advantage ol the possible Vuluabh 
' nntiibutiim' ol voluntary sterhsation, 
to die iaiiiib planning programme, the 
necessary facilities were to be provided 
at district and sub-district hospitals 
and the primary' health centres and also 
through mobile units which would 
service ‘camps' in rural areas Soon 
thereafter, the limited rule ol clink •• 


in tile pingi.tiiinie was leioguused and 
an evthiisiou approach was launched 
It requited auxiliary nuise-mulw ives, 
attached to the primary health centres, 
to visit, inform and motivate individual 
women in their homes, to use contia 
ceptives to space and limit the numbei 
of childi en The individuals (couples) 
were to cIkhisc freely from among 
sterilisation various mechanical and 
(hemical contraceptives, and lhvthni, in 
keeping with tie- ‘cafeteiia’ approach 
ol the progianane The oiheials wen 
so optimistic about the sucress ol tie 
extension approach that they piojiosei 1 
a goal ol reducing the Indian butl, 
iate from riKire than 40 around 1962-6’ 
to 25 per 1,000 population by 1971 
Many analysts consider 1966 to be 


the year when the Indian family plan 
mng programme effectively began 
However, statistics on tile number ol 
sterilisations' were collected right from 
1950 These are summarised in Table 
12, which sho.vs the numbei of accep- 
fois ol sterilisations, intra-uterine de¬ 
vices (HTD’s) and conventional contra- 
icptives (mainly condoms but including 
relatively small numbei of diaphrujpns, 
lellv and foam tablets.) The table also 
shows the estimates oi equivalent 
sterilisations which are obtained bv 
adding to the number of sterilisations, 
one-thud oi the mmibtu iff IUD inser¬ 
tions, one-eighteenth ol the numbei of 
equivalent conventional runt inceptive 
users and one-ninth ol the number of 
equivalent oral pill users. The number 
of equivalent conventional contracep¬ 
tive users is calculated by dividing the 
number ol condoms, diaphiagms, jelly/ 
eieaiii tubes, and foam tali'ets distri¬ 
buted (oi purchased) liy 72, 2, 7 and 72 
irspcctively (estimated as requited by 
n couple in a ycai, on an average, lo 
obtain complete protection against the 
,isk ol conception). The number of 
i univalent pill users us obtained by 
dividing the numbei of oral pill cycles 
distributed dining tlie yeai bv 13, tli* 
estimated numbei ol oral pill cycles 
lo be used in a yeai Factois under¬ 
lying the annual fluctuations tn the 
numbei of acceptors are noted in the 
discussion below 

Ihght sinei its inception, Ihe ex- 
petuhtuie on the iamilv planning pro- 
giainnie has been nu t from th< Central 
government's resouices Table 13 
‘hows the growth of the expenditure 
allotaLed to the piogiamme m succes¬ 
sive *ive-yeai plaiiv and the actual 
i xjienditurc The expenditure figuies 
are in euiienl prices, if expiCssed m 
constant pricis, tin growth ol family 
planning cxpcnditmc bus been slowe.r 
than appears at first sight. It Ills often 
broil said that the financial allocation 
m a plan foi family planning would 
i.ot set a ceiling or a constraint and, if 
lequiml, additional tc.wmrces would 
hi provided In some years, actual ex¬ 
penditure did indeed exceed the budget 
outlay. In some othei seals however, 
< ven tlie family planning programme 
has suffered fiom the jiauciK of fman- 
i ,a| lewmreos, this is alten said to bo 
i ue oi the reasons toi the discontinua¬ 
tion ol the ‘mass vaseetoinv camps 
oiganised during 1970-73 

PltOl.U VMM I DUIIIVt, 1960-70 

Following the introduction ol the 
HID (Lippes kxip) m the fannK plan¬ 
ning programme in early 1965, even a 
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Choose MELTRON Super Acoustic Cassettes 


—Super-sensitive, strong 
tape that will not snap or 
tear. Guarantees superb 
sound 

— Precise mechanism and 
perfectly balanced rollers for 
smooth tape running. 

—A choice of running 
lengths—C-60, C-90 in cas¬ 
settes. 

— Competitively priced - and 
freely available 


riiBPDn 

Maharashtra Electronics 
Corporation Limited 


Plot No 214. Backbay Reclamation. Raheja Cenire. 

13th Floor. Nariman Point. Bombay 400 021 

Phone 240538 Telex. 011-6817 ME Cable: MELTRON 

7 A, Hansalaya. 15 Barakhamba Road. New Delhi 110 00T. 

Phone. 40641 Telex 031-2815 MELN 
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Bangalore 560 010 Phone 8077? 
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TiMiue 13- Budget Outlay and Actuai. ExpEsiumu. ov Family Planninc 

1951-56 to 1980-85 


Budget Outlay under Public Sector 


Five-Year Plan Peuod 

All Develop¬ 
mental 
Activities 
(million Rsj 

Family- 

Planning 

(million Rs) 

FP as Pci 
Cent ofTotal 
Development 
Outlays 

Actual 
Fxpendni'i e 
on Familv 
Plami'iig 
(million R-t 

Fast. 1951-56 

23,560 

6 so 

0 03 

1 43 

Second, 195o-6l 

48,000 

■ 49 70 

0 III 

21 Si. 

Thud, 1961-6 

75,000 

269 76 

0 n> 

24S 60 

Annual, 1966-69 

67,565 

829 30 

1 2 5 

704 64 

Fourth. 1969-74 

159,070 

3,150 00 

1 98 

2,800 40 

Fifth 1974-79' 

393,220 

4.970 on 

1 26 

4,090 (81 

Sixth, 1978-Klt 

710,000 

7.050 00 

1 OS 

_ 

Sixth. 1980-85 

975,000 

11.100 00 

1 01 

— 


.i For 1974-78 The budget outlay foi li ui years was R\ 2,856 52 million The usiu,i 1 
expenditure exceeded the budget outlay 
h From draft Sixth Fi/e-Year Plan, prepared before January 1980 e'eetions. 
s At 1979-80 puces During 1978-80, expenditure on family planning totaled Rs 2,201 
million against an allocation of Rs 2,280 million 

\ntc Allowing foi inflation, annual expendituie on family planning during the I dlh 
Plan period and duung 1978-80 was almost the same as during the I ouilh Plan 
period 

Siniicei Department of Family Welfaie. Family Wolfaie Programme in India 

Year Book 1979-80 (New Delhi . 1981) p 4. and various doeumems 
of the Planning Commission 


l'.\ mission shared the optimism ot 
tin government officials that the Indian 
oiilli lain could lie lowcied lit about 

■ " e-ihud in ten years and the iate of 
population growth could he reduced to 
me per cent by 1985. To pursue these 
i hjectives, a Comnussionei for Family 
Planning was appointed in 1965 and a 
'idl-lledgcd Department of Family 
I'liuuuug was set up in the Ministry of 
Health m 1966. The Central govem- 
uient outlays on family planning in- 

■ reused siguificantly duiuig ]f)00-69, 
late yeais of annual plans between 
1 l.e Third Plan which ended on March 
>1, 1966 and the Fourth Plan that 
began on April ], 1969 The numbei 
••I persons employed nuclei the family 
planning programme also increased 

ubstantially over this period. 

\ major innovation introduced in 
the Indian family planning programme 
in September 1968 was the sale of 
| oodom.s (labelled ‘Nlrodh’ or ‘preven¬ 
tion') through the country’s six largest 
I'lodueers and distributors or consumer 
gixids. While the sales of Nnodh have 
fluctuated from year to year, condoms 
aeeount lor a large majority of the 
acceptors of conventional contraceptives 
(the other methods offered are 
diaphragm, foam tables, and jelley). 
Ilv 1079-80, 12 companies (including 
five in public sector) were engaged in 
>he distribution of condoms. Some 
350,000 retail shops in urban and rural 
centres stock and sell condums. In 
several states, Nirodh condoms are sold 
dirough fair price shops as well, A 


modified depot holdei scheme unde: 
which the distributor- retain the sale 
piucerds lias been launched with eflect 
bom April 1, 1980 The number of 
condoms sold has mcicasrd from aland 
16 million in 1968-69 In 120 million 
m 1978-79 

The all-India hospital post-jiaitum 
jiiogiamnie, which aims to niotis.il ■ 
v omen coining to hospitals for dehvoiv 
in abortion, was launched in 1969 11s 
March .91, 1981, 509 institutions in¬ 

cluding all distuct level hospitals wen 
jiarticipatuig in the programme. Upto 
Match 1980, 385 participating institu¬ 
tions had handled 5 6 million obstetuc 
end abortnxi cases and persuaded 53 
per cent of the women or their hus¬ 
bands (2.96 nullum) to adopt contracep¬ 
tion 60 Obviously, the success of tin - 
Jiiogramme depends on the spread of 
jiistitiitional’sed deliveries and ablu¬ 
tions. 

Puogii xsixir puring 1971-75 

lu the eailv 1970’s the Indian 
family planning programme attempted 
some major initiatives which deserve 
detailed discussion, 

(a) The mass vasectomy camps with 
highei than usual incentives 
payments (about Its 100) began 
first m Kerala in late 1970 and 
were subsequently bold in al¬ 
most all states of India up to 
1972-73 They were disconti¬ 
nued during 1973-74 (Accord¬ 
ing to different estimates, bet¬ 
ween 66 and 82 per cent of the 


3.12 million stei disations pei- 
foimed dining 1972-73 were 
in camps).* 1 

lid The Medical Termination of 
Pregnancy Act of 1971 went 
into effect on April 1, 1972. It 
pei nuts ahoitum up to 20 
weiks on health giounds and 
lurthei i splains that a pregnancy 
icsultmg from contraceptive 
Tailine ‘mm he jnesumed to 
(onstilule a giave lnjuiy to the 
mental health ot the jtregnant 
uonion ’* 2 \t th< end of 
Decemhei 198(1, some 3,120 
institutions flios|)itals at district 
and taluka he.idipunters as well 
as | lost-part uni ecnlies) piovided 
futilities ioi aboilions. Since 
Apnl 1972, 1.82 million ahortious 
had been rcgisteied nuclei the 
Act. 6 * About 65 per cent of these 
alxntions have hem performed in 
s)\- states Daniels, Uttar Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Kerala. 
West Bengal and Clujaiat which 
aecoiiutcd for 48 per i cut of the 
estimated eligible couples in 
India as a whole. It is widelv 
believed that the total number of 
unregistered abortions each veai 
probablv exceed, scvei.il million** 
The suction method is being used 
in several institutions ami the 
training facilities fin the purpose 
are being expanded 

It) The sharp decline in the number 
of sterilisations during 1973-71— 
aftci the discontinuation of the 
mass vasectomy camp- — led to 
some questioning whethei the 
family planning piogiamme could 
Mtallv piogress far without 
rapid socio-economif develop- 
uienl. At the Wotld Population 
Conference in Bucharest the 
Indian delegation led In- the then 
Minister foi Health and Famih 
Planning coined the now-famous 
slogan that ‘development is the 
best contraceptivi' 

Within a lew months of the Bucharest 
( oiden-nce, the Health Mmistei talked 
ol India launching 'an entnrly new 
piogramme in family planning’, under 
whiih family planning would he oflered 
as part of a package deal together with, 
maternity child welfare, malaria rradi- 
i ilmn. and so on. The refcienee was to 
the multipurpose workers (MPW) scheme 
suggested by a Committee in 1973 and 
accepted nndei the Fifth Five Yeai Plan 
1 1974-79) which xvas to eonveit more 
and moie national piogiamme workers 
into muhipiuposc workers who would 
pax special attention to the task of 
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paving 
the way 
to industrial 
development 


By providing basic infrastructure 
facilities—developed land, approach 
roads, water and power—MIDC has 
been playing a vital role in the 
industrial development of Mahara¬ 
shtra, It has now 54 industrial areas 
spread all over the State, housing 
small, medium as well as large-scale 
industries of all types Nearly 2,600 
units are now m production, employ¬ 
ing a work force of more than 1 22 
lakhs and manufacturing goods 
worth over Rs 1,051 crores 


MAHARASHTRA INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Marol lmlustri.il Area 
Mahakali Road Andheri (East) 
Bombay 400 093, Phone 

Orient House, 5th Floor 
Mangalore Street. Ballard Estate 
Bombay 400 038 Phone 26G54B 
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motivating couples to adopt family 
planning and the provision of necessary 
\,t vices. 86 

Mthough the training of MPWs began 
in 1974-75, workers in only 210 districts 
had received the training up to Det’cm- 
ln r 10, 1980. The training of workeis 
in another 154 districts was in progress 
at that time." Recent reports indicate 
that the training of MPWs will be 
completed by 1988 87 Several .states 
have reportedly encountered some pro¬ 
blems in rationalising the salary scales 
of persons working under different pro¬ 
grammes, partly because the minimum 
,publications presenbed ini the staff 
i, lining different programmes were sonie- 
<hat different. A majoi advantage of 
the shift from imipurpo.se to multi¬ 
ple puse worker (MPW) scheme is to 
cnl down the time spent on frivol and 
o gain a measuie of respectability and 
oufidence for the health staff bv 
broadening the range of their activi- 
■ii s r,s 

Mthough Lhe Fifth Plan alhieation hn 
: mills planning (Hs 4970 million) was 
liighei than that in the Fourth Plan In 
“A jhi cent, the 1971-75 budget outlay 
Its 511 million) ssas lower than the 
1971-74 budget outlas, despite the 
hup use of 50 pel cent 111 paces during 
tin lattci yeai The allocation was latei 
isised upwaids to Hs 820 nullum and 
In- programme peihmiancc unproved to 
■oirie extent from the ebb reached din¬ 
in', the previous sear. Tosvards the end 
il 1974. the Prime Munster observed at 
d e National Conference oil I’opulatiou 
that the family planning progiainmc 
niust not become a “vieliin of rules" 
■ml that the “emphasis on security of 
sciMce should not be allowed to operate 
•gainst tests of performance and account 
ihdi'She appealed for some ‘ eandid 
,i'lf-e\aminalion’' it guiding reasons fo. 
he mm-aehieveme.nts of goals ancl for 
iiore effective work. 81 

Tun Bit. Ih’sn 1975-77 

The implicit plea for sanctions against 
poor performance hs the family plan¬ 
ning programme personnel became the 
toierunner of a sharp increase in the 
Political support extended to the pio- 
oamme after the declaration of the 
internal Enieigency m June 1975 
Mthough the 20-point economic pto- 
"i amine announced immediately after 
die Fanei geney declaration had not 
included any reference to family plan¬ 
ning the Minister for Health and 
Family Planning reiterated that the 
government attached “highest priority” 
t" it It later became a key element 
uf the five-point programme of the 


Indian \outb Congress, led by the 

Prime Minister’s late son Sanjay Gandhi 
whose fervour for checking popula¬ 
tion growth had a significant impart on 
tin' course of events during 1975-77 711 

While the real big push came dm mg 
1978-77. during 1975-78 also the 

Ijmilv planning progumnie picked up 
momentum and tile numbci of sterili¬ 
sations (2.67 million) exceeded the 

national target tor the year by 8.1 pi r 
ei nt and the previous year’s perform¬ 
ance hs 98 per cent. The total number 
■il iceeptois of family planning, in 
i lulling users of conventional north a- 
(eptivcs (mainly condoms), reached an 
unprecedented figure of 6.8 million, 
which was exceeded once again during 
the tumultous year that followed 

The seal 1976-77 is a landmaik in 
tin hislors ol the Indian family plan¬ 
ning programme irom several point ol 
siew It witnessed- (a) the announce¬ 
ment of a National Population Police 
on April 16 1978, (h) the introduction 
h\ the state and Cential government 
ol a huge number of incentives and 
d’sniocnfives for limiting the numhei 
ol children and often specifically ior 
imdeigoing sterilisation. primarily lor 
the government employees hut soini- 
times also ior the people at large seek¬ 
ing the benefits of various public 
pi ogi amines, 71 (e) Varied pressures on 
nut only the family planning field 
smrkeis hut also on the employees ol 
otliei government departments to 
achieve specified target of sterilisations, 
so lli.it the state level targets, raised 
bv sevei.il states far ahovi those pre¬ 
set'bed bv the Centra] government, 
can he met, (d) mines by state 
governments of Mahaiashtra F’uniah. 
Haryana and Uttar Pradesh to enact 
legislation prescribing eoinpuLsoiy 
stcifiliation with three oi mine chil¬ 
dren, ulueh culminated in the submis¬ 
sion of Mahaiashtra Family (Restric¬ 
tion on Size) Bill, 1976 (passed by the 
state legislature) to the Ministry or 
Home Affairs for assent of the Presi¬ 
dent (which was not given and the 
lull was returned to the state despite 
failin' favouiable recommendations b\ 
the Ministries oi Home and Health) 
(e) the perlminaiHc of a record num¬ 
ber ol 81 million sterilisations against 
the initial Central government taigcl 
o! 4 3 indium and a similar oveinchiove- 
nient with regard to the aiceptois of 
conventional contiaceptives, which lae- 
ed the proportion of eligible couples 
effectively protected against the risk of 
i (inception from 17 2 per cent at the 
end of 1975-76 to 23.9 per cent at thi 
end of 1976-77. (0 a severe backlash 


against alleged coercion in sterilisations 
that led to the defeat of the ruling 
puity m the parliamentary elections 
hi Id m March 1977 and produced a 
euous demoralisation among the pro- 
gi.inline personnel, whose effects have 
not (iituclv been overcome dunng the 
p..st loin sears Varied dimensions nt 
tin -.e key events ol 1976-77 cannot he 

• iiveusseil heie m adeejuate detail lie- 
< niise ol the space constraint hut they 
have a vital hearing on the future ot 
lhe Indian population policy and pro¬ 
spects 

Sharp Smusix. oi 1977-78 

Lhe Janata Party that assumed the 
’cals ot Central government m March 
1477 jeiogmsed the need for cheeking 
tin gross til of population It promised 
to pm sue a vigorous family planning 
piogiainuie on a "wholly voluntary’ 
basis ,uul “as an integral pail of n 
comprehensive policy eoveimg educa¬ 
tion, health, maternity and child care, 
family well.we, women’s rights and 
nuti it ion". To highlight the shift, the 
piogianmie and the executive depart¬ 
ment of the Central govemmenl were 
11 named the Family Welfare Programme 
.■ml Department respectively. Al¬ 
though Pi ime Minister Morarji Des.n 
made seveial peisoual appeals, through 
lifters and nt conferences, to the Chief 
Ministers of all states to help revitalise 
the programme, the Cential Minister m 
i h.uge of family welfare inspired little 
i onfidanie among the staff involved in 
the promotion of iarnily planning pro- 
giaiimie who were thoroughly elemo- 
i.ihsed The “red tiianglc”, the uhi- 

• liurous .symbol of the programme seem- 
■ il to haVe lust its supposed popularity 
ol the previous year among tlie people 
The total achievements of the pro- 
"i.uiiine (luring 1977-78 marked a low 
' lib. almost eijual to that during 1973- 
74 Almost half of the total achieve¬ 
ment came during January-Match 1978. 
The populous northern states of Uttar 
1’iadesh, Bih.u, Rajasthan, Madhya Pra- 
di sli, Pimiah and Haryana (which toge¬ 
ther accounted for 12 per cent of the 
total population of the country) show¬ 
ed the least enthusiasm foi the pro- 
gi.unine, contributing less than 12 
ner cent of the total acceptors 

The Population Policy Statement ot 
the new goveininenf, announced in 
June 1977. w.ls essentially similat to 
that issued m Aptil 1976. It emphasised 
the government’s anxiety to promote 
through the family welfare programmi 
"the total welfare ol the family am! 
the community”, without any “compul¬ 
sion coercion or pressure of any sort”. 
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While the need to reduce the birth rate 
to 30 and 25 per 1,000 by 1978-79 and 
1983-84 respectively was reiterated, 
the “targets” weie leplaced by the 
!*‘irn "evpci talious ot achievement” in 
respect of various methods. The expect¬ 
ed levels of achievement for different 
states and Union territories were set 
taking into account theii population 
si/e, urban-rural distribution, the fin- 
ntu ml input, level of eronomie devn- 
lopmi nt female literacy and the ex¬ 
tent of pcrfomiance gap Later during 
1977-78 it was decided "not to insist 
upen the exportation for voluntary 
sterilisation”. While the 1977 Popula¬ 
tion Pohov Statement retained the pro¬ 
vision for morietaiy compensation tor 
acceptors ot slerihsations and IUDs, 
the Kites ol compensation were re¬ 
vised to Its 100 foi vasectomy and 
R' 120 for lubeclomy irrespective of 
the numbs; ot children the acceptoi 
had. (The 197B Policy Statement had 
preset ihed a compensation of Rs 150 
for a person with two or less children 
and Rs 100 for a person vmth three 
ehildien and Hs 70 for a person with 
inoie than thret children, but it was 
found that most acceptors during 1976- 
77 had loporled two children to secun 
the maviminn admissible compensation.) 
As cathei, a certain amount (Rs 30 for 
a vaseetoim and Rs 50 for a tubectomy) 
was to be ictamed by the stnte govern¬ 
ments to met t incidental costs. 

A major initiative diumg 1977-78 was 
the inauguration in October 1977 of a 
scheme to appoint community health 
woikcix (CHAVs, later lenamed commu¬ 
nity health volunteers or CHVs) who 
would work part time to meet the ele- 
mcntaiv curative needs and to look 
after the promotive and preventive 
aspects of health. Each village with a 
population of 1,000 would select one 
of its residents to work as a CHV, the 
doctor in the primal y health centre 
would assist and guide him. after train¬ 
ing him over a 10 to 12 week period. 
The CHVs are expected to Help in 
motivating couples to practice family 
planning (According to recent reports, 
! 10,000 CHVs had been trained upto 
Apnl 1 1980 An additional 220,000 
ClIVs are to be trained during 1980- 
85 The states ol Kerala and Tamil 
N'.uhi are implementing alternative sche¬ 
mes of health cam. 71 

The Child Marriage Restraint Act 
was amended during 1977-78 to raise 
tin minimum age of marriage from 15 
to 18 years for girls and from 18 to 21 
years for boys. A violation of the Act 
lias been made a cognisable offence; but 
the enforcement of the Act continues 


io he difficult because of the absence 
of a system of mairiage registration and 
of birth certificates which can be used 
to verify the age of a person 

Duiing 1978-79 and 1979-80, the 
family planning progiamme has slowly 
recovered to the pie-Emeigency level 
ol 1974 75 The number of sterilisa¬ 
tions during both the years exceeded the 
figme foi 1974-75 and the number of 
conventional contraceptive users has 
also been higher — the lattei at almost 
*he level leached during the peak Em- 
' ■ geney chive of 1976-77 During hot*’ 
t'ne venis the total number of accep¬ 
tor ol family planning was less than 
Iwo-third of the taiget 

Si ow Reviv u, os Political Support 

Even though Indira Gandhi was re¬ 
turned to powei in January 1980, there 
was little oveit resurgence of political 
support to the family » planning pro- 
mamme until the 1981 census results 
became available. Shortly before his 
death in Tune 1980, Sanjay Gandhi had 
declared that despite the vital import¬ 
ance of slow mg down the rate ol 
population giowth for the progress of 
the countiy, “the family planning pro¬ 
gramme will not be the programme of 
mu parts as long ns the people do not 
want it” 

More recently on Mav 25, 1981 at 
rhi fiist conference of the Indian Asso¬ 
ciation of Parliamentarians for Pro¬ 
blems of Population and Development 
the Prime Mmistci admitted a feeling 
ol “shock' following the 1981 census 
n suits. She reiterated “the importance 
of a national consensus” on family 
planning as “one of the foremost na¬ 
tional priorities” and stressed the need 
"to revamp, levitalize and re-examme 
the family planning programme”. 

1 Airing the year preceding this call 
to icvamp the programme, i e, 1980-81, 
the total number of sterilisations per¬ 
formed was 2 million 69 per cent of 
rhe target The IUD insertions had 
i'i ehned iclative to the previous year. 
Rut the niimbei of condoms distribut- 
i d dining 1980-81 rose to an all-time 
peak. However, the relatively low use- 
i Ifeoliveness of condoms means that 
the percentage of couples effectively 
protected against the risk of conception 
at the end of March 1981 — 23.1 pei 
cent 7 * — had not recovered to the re¬ 
cord level of 23.9 per cent at the end 
of March 1977. 

Efforts to integrate the family plan¬ 
ning and health programmes continue. 
The maternal and child health ser¬ 
vices 51 are reported to have been step¬ 
ped up steadily over the past few years. 


ocynomis, nnv ruuncnc YUUJIUT 
♦ 

Rut the achievements continue to fall 
short of the targets. 

Bv March 1981, as seen in Table 12, 
33 4 million sterilisations had been 
performed since 1656 when statistics 
were first compiled. (Of the 32.7 mil¬ 
lion stenlisations leeorded through De- 
icmbei 1980, 21 1 million were vasecto 
lines and 11.6 million were tubecto- 
nncs) Allowing for attrition due to 
aging, death etc, nearly 23.4 million 
maples, oi 20 5 pei cent of the coun- 
tiv’s eligible couples, were sterilised in 
Match 1981. Another three million cou- 
p | e, were estimated to be using IUDs 
and conventional contraceptives. Over¬ 
all taken' account of acceptors’ ages, 
data on IUD ietention rates, the pro- 
iiuhihts of joint survival of spouses, etc, 
fhi Department of Family Welfare 
i -tmiates that 42 8 million births had 
been “aveited” m the 28 years since 
the programme’s inception — 37 mil 
Inn of them m the decade between thr 
11 ns uses of 1971 and 1981 ,s This mai 
seem a commendable achievement but 
it failed to make a dent in India's popu¬ 
lation glowth rate dining tlie past rle 


Osi.nsnw ism Inter-siaie 
D ll I rilENCES 

T«> summarise the family piannme 
pioginimne performance of the past few 
sears. Table 14 pulls together the tat 
g< ts and achievements in terms of the 
number ol acceptors by method since 
the beginning ot the Fifth Plan period 
i e, 1971-7.5 No sepaiate targets weic 
specified ini vasectomies and tuber- 
tomies, but available data on achieve 
ments with respect to them have been 
included in the table to help undei 
stand the shift that has occurred ovei 
the past six years 

There are some significant inter-stale 
diffcienccs m the percentages oi couples 
practising eontiaeeption. Table 6 above 
shows the position at the end of De- 
i ember 1980, with respect to (a) the 
peicentages of couples currently pro¬ 
tected, i e, practising some form oi 
loiitrnception (but excluding abstinence 
oi rhythm), (b) the percentages of cou¬ 
ples effectively protected, i e, the 
weighted percentages taking account o! 
the use-effectiveness of contraceptive 
methods adopted by acceptors. 

The inter-state differences in con- 
ti sceptic e practice rates are shown in 
a summaiy form in Table 15, which 
groups various states and union terri¬ 
tories into six classes according to the 
percentage of couples effectively pro¬ 
tected. It seeks to highlight the fact thst 
Maharashtra and Gujarat together with 
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Table 14: Family Planning Pnocit \mme Acceptor Targets and V iiil-vemenis, 1974-75 to 1980-81 


( \umhei in millions) 


Met hods 

T; 


1974-75 



1975-76 


1‘376-77 


1977-78 


irgeta Achieve¬ 
ment 

Achieve¬ 
ment 
as ol 

Target 

Target Achieve- Achieve¬ 
ment mem 

as °„ ol 
Target 

large! 

Achieve- 4ihnvc 
mem mem 

as of 

laigci 

- Idigit Achieve¬ 
ment 

Achieve¬ 
ment 
is L. of 

T urge! 

Sterilisations 

2 00 

1.35 

67 5 

2 49 

2 67 108 1 

4 30 

8.26 

192 1 

0 95 

_ 

Vasoctomies 

— 

0.61 

— 

— 

1 44 — 

— 

6 20 

— 

— 0 19 

— 

Lubcct tunes 

— 

0 74 

— 

— 

1 23 — 

— 

2 tlh 

- 

~ 0 76 

— 

IIJD insertions 

(I 00 

0 43 

71 7 

0 91 

0 61 67 0 

1 14 

0 58 

3(1 9 

1 (HI 0 i< 

33 o 

Puuivjlcnt conventional 

contraceptive users ' 1 

3 50 

2 52 

72 0 

4 30 

.3,53 81 0 

4 09 

3 09 

~8 7 

3 00 2> 23 

03 () 

total 

6 10 

4 30 

70 5 

7 70 

0 81 87 8 

10 13 

12 3? 

123 7 

4 53 

— 

rlieibJe couples effee- 

lively protected ( „) 


15 1 

1978-79 

17 2 

1979-80 

2.3 9 


22 8 

1980-81 


•sierilisations 


3 97 

1 48 

37 

.3 3 (15 

i 77 

58 0 

-3 

90 1 99 

68 0 

Vasectomies 


— 

0 39 

— 

— 

0 47 

— 

- 

0 42 

— 

Tuhcctomies 


— 

1 09 

— 

— 

1 30 

— 

- 

1 53 


U D inscitions 


0 60 

0 VS 

91 

7 113 

0 6.3 

34 8 

0 

79 0 00 

70 2 

1 ouivalcnt conventional 

contraceptive useis 


4 00 

i 47 

80 

8 5 00 

3 04 

60 8 

s 

34 3 74 

67 5 

] otal 

riieiblc couples etrecuvely 

ft S7 

5 31 

04 

3 9 20 

5 44 

59 1 

9 

23 6 34 

68 7 

protected ("„) 


— 

22 80 

— 

— 

22 50 

— 

~ 

23 lc 

— 


, beginning with 1077-78 “Targets” .hi often designated as “expectations” 

\ Mamlt condoms lint also a few users iit loam talilits jell) .>iiil diapliragins. 

Moulding to a recent rcpoit, at the uni nl Manli 1081, 22 ft pei cent of eligible couple, were cffectiveh pro- 
■ee'ed against the risk of conception. Tin sc estimates aie based on a revised estimate of the number of eligible 
couples, revised because the 1981 Onsus lias reported a higher population than was piojected. We doubt tin 
\ ila 1 1 *v ol this upward adjustment heeau.se the difference between the projected and the enumerated population 
.hi Maith I 1981, can lie < \peeted '< be i om critiated in ages 0-9 Klicim couples of 1981 were all bom at the 
Time ol the 197] Census itself 

eii i. llepailin'Mi! of Family Welfare, /mi 'v anil Fmi/ic, on Family an Welfare. New Delhi Octobei 1980, hinnhi 
Wrlfaie I’rof’iamme in India: Y< mhook New Ddhi 1981, .uni impublisbeil mlii'inalion 


■la' union territories of Pondicherry 
>i'd Delhi, accounting for 15 per cent 
■I the estimated eligible couples, have 

■ little ovci one-third of them effee- 
Melv piotected against the risk of 
"Miceplion On tlie other hand, the two 
aigest states of Uttar Pradesh and Bihat 
■iid Iiajasthnn as well as some smaller 
< rntorial units, togethei accounting foi 

■ in -third of the eligible couples hav? 
■in effective contraceptive practice rate 
"f only 12 per cent. The critical pro- 
nlem faced by India is to improve the 
performance of these states, two of 
"Inch (Uttar Piadcsli and Bihar) eon- 

titute the hcaitland of the countrv 
Majoi pa its of these states happen to 
hi backward also in terms of several 
" liei mdicatois of socio-economic devr- 
'•ipment and the imp’ementatmn of all 
developmental piogrammes is difficult 
'here 

The intci-state differences in family 
planning performance thus reflect partly 
tlie diffeiences in development and 
1 oiphasise the need for a holistic view 
'f the problems of population and 
d'velopment. Such a view was sought 
'< be taken in the Population Policy 
Matements announced in 1978 and 
•977. Since the Statements are gene- 


i alls wcl!-kiunwi, w we shall examine 
them hew actoiiling to the nature and 
extent of their implementation over the 
oast five seais 

I\iri i:\iem vims oi 1078 snd 1977 
Pori i \no.N Policy Statements 

i'a) Both th, 1 ’o!k\ Statements pio- 
ji. >ed to raise the minimum age at 
marriage The law was amended in 
1978 but its effective implementation 
continues to be difficult. 

'b) Both the Statements approved 
the pavmCn t o! monetary compeasation 
or meent'ves to the acceptors of stcrih- 
i ation and IUDs But the decision 
taken in 1978 to vary the amount ac- 
> oidmg to the number of children of 
the acceploi was abandoned during 
1977-78. 

(c) To eliminate possible hesitation 
among flair governments oi people 
ol particular constituencies that ac¬ 
tive pioniotioii of family planning 
would i educe their lepiesentation 
ir the state legislatures or the 
l’jihnmont, \iticles 81 and 170 of 
the Constitution wcie amended us a 
pait of the Constitution Forty-Second 
\mendinent Act 1976, which went into 
effect on January 9, 1977. The total 


number of elected representatives in 
tin House of the People m Parliament 
and in Legislative Assemblies in differ¬ 
ent states and the number of territorial 
i onstitiiencies demarcated for the pm- 
pose is to remain fixed until 2000 and 
will be revised on the basis of tlie first 
i rnsiis conducted thereafter. 

(d) The pioposal to allot 8 per cent 
r,l Crnftal plan assistance on the basis 
nf fanulv planning performance has 
not been implemented. Apart from the 
opposition of some state governments, it 
has been difficult to devise a suitable 
liiimula In implement such a policy 
Lurlher, it is lecogiused that the result 
would be a pen ilty on states with a 
weak infr^slinotiue and low familv 
planning peilormance The Working 
(.toup on Population Policy has re¬ 
commended the provision of some funds 
outside the family planning budget to 
States doing well in familv planning to 
i ncinn.mc them to launch innovative 
promotional piogiammes and to im- 
jm \i the health mb astmeture 

|o) Up to the sear 2001, the share 
oi states m the Ciiitial resources, inso- 
f.u as it is determined bv population 
site will lie 'used on the 197] ccn- 
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,NGEF - A name familiar in industries and synony¬ 
mous with an extensive range of high quality and 
tellable electrical equipment backed by advanced 
technological expertise from AEG-TELEFUNKEN 
Expertise that enables NGEF to undertake and exe¬ 
cute sophisticated turnkey electufication projects 
with ease and efficiency, keppmg the wheels of in¬ 
dustry turning 

NGEF electrical equipment are in use in diverse 
industrial sectors - steel, minmq, petroleum, ferti¬ 
lisers chemicals, petrochemicals, textiles, rubber 
and plastic, paper, cement materials handltnq 
machine tools and various other process industnes 
- and in railway tiactron, too 

Stepping in time with the pace of proqress, NGEF 
forges ahead with zeal to meet new challenges, 
develop indigenous potential and pioneer fresh ven¬ 
tures m the field of electrical equipment 


NGEF product range includes 

AC motors - from 0 25 hp to 4500 hp • Motors toi special 
applications • Brushless Alternators from 8 kVA to 1150 kVA 

• 0C machines upto 250 kW • Transformers - 50 kVA to 300 
MVA • Transformers for special applications ■ LT Air Circuit 
Broakeis • Minimum Oil Circuit Breakers upto 11 kV, 750 MVA 

• SF-6 Circuit Breakers from 66 kV to 400 kV • Switchboards 
and Contiol Panels • Switchboard Components • Power Diode j 
and Thyristors • Powei Rectifieis • Thyristor Converters upto 
4000 kW 

. _, Factory & Head Office 
LTD Projects & Export Divisions 
PB No 38/6 Byappanahulli 
Bangalore 360 038 

Regional Offices Sales Offices 

Bangalore. Borhbay, Ahmedabad,Jabalpur,Kanpur. 
Calcutta and Delhi Madras and Secunderabad 


CHAITPA NGEF-23331 
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Table 15: States and Union Territories by Per Cent of Eugxbu 
Couples Effectively Protected, December 1980 


Per Cent 

or 

Eligible 


Eligible Couples 

Couples Effectively Couples 

Protected Effectively 

-- Protected 

a uples 


Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent as Per Ccm 

Effectively 

Protected Sutcs and 

(Range) Union Territories 

(1000) 

of Total 
in Country 

(1000) 

of Total 
in 

Countiy 

of Total 
Eligible 
Couples in 
Group 

30-38 2 

Pondicherry, Delhi, 
Maharashtra, Gujarat 

16,821 

14 8 

5,861 

22.6 

34 8 

27-30 

Haryana, Kerala, 
Tamil Nadu, Andhra 
Pradesh 

22,819 

20.1 

6,423 

24 8 

28 1 

-1-1-27 

Chandigarh, Punjab, 
Orissa, Himachal 
Pradesh, Karnataka. 
West Bengal 

22,097 

19 5 

5,177 

20 0 

23 4 

17-22 

Madhya Pradesh, 
Assam 

12,316 

10 8 

2,5 13 

9 7 

20.4 

10-17 

Uttar Pradesh, Bihai, 
Rajasthan, Andaman 
& Nicobar Is, Dadra 
and Nagar Haveli, 
Goa, Daman and Diu, 
Mizoram, Manipur 
Jammu & Kashmir 

38,782 

34 1 

4,534 

17 5 

11 7 


I ess Tripura, Sikkim, 749 

than 10 Meghalava, Nagaland, 
Arunachal Pradesh, 
Lakshadweep Is 
Couples with ternto- — 
rial distribution un- 
known“ 

Iota I 113,584 


‘•ns Tins proposal lias licrn implement- 
■ 1 bv the government 

(f) Special measure* ari to be 
'iinlei taken to raist the level of female 
education and to improve the nutri¬ 
tional level of children. Both these afe 
long-tum goals and the progress to¬ 
wn dr achieving them continues to hi 
l !n\\ Howevci, the minimum needs 
programme introduced under the Filth 
dan lias been continued. The Sixth 
Tive-Year Plans prepared during the 
l.mata regime (for 1978-83) and the 
present government (for 1980-85), fai- 
tlnde special efforts on these issues. 
Health and family welfare were made 
an important component of the Adult 
Ivlucdtion Programme, launched m 
1977-78. as well. 

(g) Under the 1976 Statement, group 
incentives were to be Introduced for the 
medical profession, teachers, co-opera- 
'ne societies, labour in the organised 
set tor, and panchayats (units of local 
'■'■If-govemment) at the district and 
lower levels. The 1977 Statement, 
however, only sought the association of 
Mich bodies with the educational cam¬ 
paigns. A National Awards Scheme first 
operated during 1971-72 to 1973-74, 


0 7 48 0 2 6 4 


1,382 5 3 — 

100 0 25,938 100 0 22.8 


was revived in 1978-79 The state or 
Union territories, districts, primary 
health centres and urban centres that 
teport host overall performance an 
Civil a special award. 

fh) Vanous ineasiiies have been 
taken to facilitate the communication 
about family planning issues and the 
motivation of couples to limit the size 
oi families Beginning with 1977-78, a 
large numbci of "orientation training 
camps’’ have been oiganixed at the 
block level for “opinion leadeis” in vil¬ 
lages. 

(i) Mass media and audio-visual aids 
arc being used extensively to emphasise 
the need for cheekiug population 
growth and to covey information about 
the available methods of family hrru 
tation, 

(j) The donations for family welfare 
purposes to government, local bodies or 
any approv'd registered voluntary or¬ 
ganisation have been made tax-dcduc- 
tible. 

(k) Government support foe research 
in reproductive biology and contracep¬ 
tive techniques has been continued 

Until recently, family planning was 
subsumed under health, and under the 


provisions of the Constitution, both 
health and family planning werp state 
subjects, i e, subjects with respect to 
which the legislatives of stales bad 
the exclusive power to make laws How 
evet, following the forty-second amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution, enacted in 
1976 “population control and family 
planning” aie mentioned as a sub- 
thrme ol "economic and social 
planning’’ in the ’’Concurrent List" in 
the Seventh schedule of the Constitu¬ 
tion 17 

The nal significance of the < onstitu- 
tional amendment is debatable, because 
the family planning programme has 
always been sponsoied as a Central 
scheme in the sense that the Central 
government reimburses the states for 
the total cost of all approved activities 
undertaken to implement the pro- 
giamme The experiences of 1975-77 
suggest the extent to which the states 
can respond to strong initiatives bv 
the Central government. However, the 
Central government is now- competent 
to take legal initiative* for the entire 
countiy and need nor await appropriate 
action in various states 

Long-Term Goals 

Iii October 1978, the Planning Com¬ 
mission had appointed a Working Group 
on Population Policy under the chair¬ 
manship of VA Pai Panandiker. The 
Croup, which included leading Indian 
demogiaphers, and representatives ot 
both state and Central governments, 
was asked “to consider the demogra¬ 
phic situation, achievements and per¬ 
spectives” and to “suggest a fertility 
eontiol programme, along with feasible 
levels ot achivements” for the. current 
fi e, 1978-83) and subsequent plan 
penod It was also to suggest “realistic 
demographic goals” and highlight the 
priorities, taking into account the intei- 
relationship between social, economic 
and environmental variables related to 
feitihty control and family welfare The 
Interim Report submitted by the Group 
was incorporated in the revised draft 
of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, 1978-83. 
that was completed towards the end 
of 1979 The final report of the Work¬ 
ing Croup was sulumtted in May 1980, 
and is reflected in the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan, 1980-85. 

The Sixth Plan envisages “the long¬ 
term goal of reducing the Net Repro¬ 
duction Bate to unitv bv 1995 for the 1 
countiy as a whole” The reference 
here is to the average fertility level m 
the country as a whole, as distinguished 
from the Working Croup’s recommended 
target for 2001, by which time no 


•‘ These couples were covered by Central ministries and by condoms and pills dis' 
Uibuled through commercial channels and voluntary agencies Their lerri 
tonal distribution was not known 
Source Table 6 
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For the best 

Textile Machinery only the 
best replacements will do. ° 



Ask Mafatlal Engineering Industries, 
Lakshmi Machine Works, 
Indequip and Machinery 
Manufacturers Corporation about NRB. 


NRB offers the widest range of 
Needle Roller Bearings, Needle 
Cages and Needle Bushes and 
Bottom Roller Bearings for 
Textile machines in India 

Leading machinery manu¬ 
facturers use NRB products as 
original equipment because 
NRB products are manufactured 
strictly in accordance with 
international standards. 

So when you replace bearings 
in your mill, replace them with 
quality bearings from NRB. 
Because when you buy NRB, 
you buy international quality. 





Replace only with the best. 



Needle Roller Bearing Co. Ltd. 

P. O. Box 81, Hiane 400 601. 


ICauWOTMl ■ABHU-WJUttl 




Zonal Offices: 
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T.miix 16. Sixth Five-Year Plan Ex»*u:iauon iok Family Planning 
Achievement, 1980-85 


1 eat 

Sterilisations 

(millions) 

IUD Insertions 
(millions) 

Equivalent 

Conventional 

Contraceptive 

Users 

(millions) 

Eligible 
Couples 
Effectively 
Protected 
(Per Cent) 

1980-81 

.1 00 

0 80 

5 50 

24 74 

1981-82 

4 00 

1 10 

5 50 

26 63 

1982-81 

4 50 

t 50 

7 00 

29 4(> 

1983-84 

5 00 

2 00 

9 00 

13 69 

1984-85 

5 50 

2 SO 

11 00 

16 SP 

Total, 1980-85 

22 00 

7 90 

38 00 

— 


Sourer - Planning Commission, Sixth Five-Ycai Plan, 1980-85 (New Delhi 1981), 
p 174 


1 uc hi the country us to have an NHP. 
/■( mine than 1.00 In operational terms, 
■lie implicit objective for 1996 us to 
'nv\ ei the birth rate to 21 per 1,000 
1 1 rom the olFicial estimate of 31 in 19781 
..ml to raise the percentage ol couples 
i ffei lively protected against the risk of 
m ik option to 60 (from 22 8 at the end 
1 IVeombcr 1980) With the projcctevl 
■ ln'line in the death rate to 9 per 1,000 
ilmm 14 in 1978) the rate of natural 
i ierease would drop from 1.9 per cent 
,i PITS to 1 per cent in 1990. These 
..'1. were set hetoie the 1981 census 
iliti betaine available. They form the 
!> isis of the “expectations" alxiut the 
'•mI of achievement ol the family 
i '..uiiiing programme during the Sixth 
I'l in penod 1980-85 that au> mjiti- 
'm irisi (1 ni Table 10 

V noted above, the 1981 census data 
‘i "gest that the lmth rate as well a.s 
rbi dentil rate and infant mortality 
di.iine 1971-81 were probably higher 
‘ ban envisaged earlier India would 

ii lme take a much longer time to 
lit,mi tli«' lcplncemenl level of fertility 
dim was envisaged liv the Working 
(.ini'll In anv case, the Sixth Plan 
1 n "ets or expectations about the pos- 
'■ble levels of achievement seem to us 
ii'-Mind the realm of feasibility. Some 
1515 million sterilisations during the 
I9S0-85 period are required onlv to 
’"ild the hirth rate at the 1978 level 
dieeau.se the cohorts of women enter- 
''H 1 reproductive ages during this period 
"ill he steadily larger in size) During 
1980-81, the first year of the Sixth 
1 bin period the number of sterilisu- 
' ’ns, IUD insertions and the adopters 
"f cinv'entional contraceptives foitned 
' nli 69,76 and 68 pei cent respectivelv 
nl the target. 

Furthci, there is nothing on the 
lion/on that would inspire hope for a 
substantial revival of the IUD as a 
'"'■tliod of family planning, even 
1 dough the major problem is one of 
adverse propaganda Not even during 


the lievilas ol Emergency did the IUD 
insertions reach the levels expected for 
J 980-81. let alone the steady step up 
piopased foi 1981-85. If, therefore, the 
overall Sixth Plan targets are to ho 
achieved, nmeh greater effort would be 
lequued dining the four years 1981-85 
with respect to sterilisations and the 
use of conventional contraceptives. 

The suggestions to accelerate the 
piogiess towards the attainment of 
these long-term goals include a plea to 
iiitiochiee an element of compulsion, 
l.ugei incentives and research for 
better contiaceptivcs Each of these 
deserves a detailed discussion 

Kx'iHrsivsM ion Cosieuc siov 

An interesting facet of the 1976 
Population Policy Statement was its 
tacit aoptoval ol the states introduc¬ 
ing compulsotv sterilisation if the\ 
felt thjt “'the facilities available with 
them' wen “adequate to meet the 
lequiremcnts” ensuring finm such 
action It was ajipaientlv the judgment 
of those who foimulated the National 
Population Policy that “public opinion 
is now leaily to accept much more 
stringent measuies foi familv planning 
than befeue' The Ccnti.il government, 
howevet, divl not “intend to bung in 
Central legislation lor this purpose, at 
least foi the time being” and advised 
the .states to intnxluce comjmlsion 
onlv after thiee children and to make 
it untfoinily applicable to all Indian 
citizens lesident in the state “with¬ 
out distinction of caste cieed oi com¬ 
munity” 

As noted carliei. some states did 
enact legislative pioposals foi com¬ 
pulsory sterilisation Maharashtra 
which had a lull oassed by its legisla¬ 
ture and sent it to the Central govern¬ 
ment for President's consent. had 
actually lecommended such action to 
the Centie in 1967 and had been sup¬ 
ported by other chief ministers at a 
meeting in New Delhi m July 1967 


Howcier. the Small Familv Norm 
Committee, had luled out anv scope 
lot “the use of force, loeiuon or 
compulsion ot any kind” in its teport 
of 1968 The public debate on the 
subject had been spaiked partly by 
the Mimstei fm Health and I-amily 
Planning's question at a symposium on 
“Buchan's! A le.ti After" held at 
Now Delhi on Sepfembei 1 1975, as to 

whethu India should “think ot the 
unthinkable 1 a statutoiv limitation 
of family si/o because the taiget of 
birth i.iti at the eml of the Fifth 
Plan was difficult to achieve In his 
note sent t" the Piune Mimstei on 
October. 1975 the same Minister, 
who favouied development as the best 
contraceptive at Buchaiesl, saw "no 
alternative but to think m trims of 
mtiochiction of soni' element of eompul- 
'iou m the large" national inteiesl 
This view found an echo in the Prime 
Ministers statement at the list Annudl 
Conference of the Association of Phy¬ 
sicians oi India on januarv 22. 1976. 
that “some peison.il rights have to be 
kept in abevance foi the human light 
of the nation the light to live, the 
ugh! to jnogiess” ,0 

Of course, the I’ume Minister jeiontly 
stated befoie the World Health Assem¬ 
bly at the Wot Id Heallh Organisation 
headquarteis in Geneva that India 
“neither believed hi noi had ptaclised 
forcible sterilisation as a mallei of 
policy" and that an “entuelv cnone- 
ous pictuie of the policy had been 
created hv wiong leporting" 81 Indeed 
in Febiu.irv 1977. the Prime Minister’s 
olhce appeals to have taken the initia¬ 
tive to withdiaw the “d'sincentives" 
that icvjuned steiilisation as n pie- 
i oiiihtion ol v.uioiis facilities K 

It is widely held that the dcg'ee of 
coercion exi-rc lsi d dm me the Emei- 
gt'ncv oi the extent to which the non- 
eligihle couples weie sterilised has 
been exacgei a led In icsnonse to the 
qm stionnane issue d hv the Shal' 
('nnimission of Inciunv. the State 
Governments and the Union Temtoiv 
Adminisliatioos repoited only 548 
cases (complaints of unmarried pei- 
sons stei disc'd and I,,'74 vases com¬ 
plaints of death icsulting fiom sterili¬ 
sation or lack of aftei can ,1 However, 
it is vntuallv impossible to get reliable 
inhumation on this subject Accoidmg 
to some estimates, about three to 
five pet cent of the sterilisations per¬ 
formed during 1976'77 had involved 
non-eligihle individuals oi some degiec 
of coeiuon If this estimate >s voriect, 
the total number of unw,planted or 
non-voluntarv sterilisations might be 
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...a part of our commitment to industry. 

12th March, 1981 ... Industrial Areas of the authorities and Government whose dynamic style has 

a Company was astir, Maharashtra Industrial departments. infected us as well, 

wanting 22 hectares of Development Corporation Land is only one faceL of What's more, we have 

private land to start a (MIDC) outside the an industrial project. There the umbrella support of a 

Rs.20-crore project for Bombay/Pune Metropolitan are other inputs too water, High Power Coordination 

automobile spare parts. Regions And when, for power, finance, licences Committee of specialised 

1 ttn May^.J.981 . two some reason, your and clearances. We have, institutions At its monthly 

months later, instructions industrial project needs therefore, an expert for meeting, this HPCC 

were issued for acquisition land in a non-MIDC Area — each of those ureas — a reviews all our cases 

and, on September 14, like in the case of Senior Manager and a sympathetically and 

1981, possession or land Mahindra & Mahindra and Senior Development Officer speedily, 

was taken for Mahindra & Menon & Menon — we will f r0 m SICOM, a 

Mahindra at Igatpuri in help you go about it, quickly Superintending Engineer 

Nashik District ,md corroctly Free of cost from MSEB, a Deputy 

A similar feat was the We can do it because we Director of Industries from 


acquisition of 85 hectares 
for Menon & Menon Private 
Limited's project at Amboli 
in Ratnagiri District. 

All that was involved 
was contact with us. 

Yes, once you meet us. 
we guide you through the 
procedure of acquiring a 
plot in any of the 45 


have an MIDC Executive 
Engineer working for us 
even as he is in constant 
touch with his parent 
organisation. We can do it 
because we have two 
veteran officers specially 
appointed to survey land 
sites and liaise on your 
behalf with district 


the Maharashtra 
Government, an Assistant 
Manager from MSFC and a 
Residonl Representative of 
SICOM stationed in New 
Delhi. We thus handle your 
needs on a composite, 
comprehensive basis. We 
do so from our office in 
SICOM — the catalyst 


**• 
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Your friend m Maharashtra 
from ideas to implementation. 

Nirm.il. 2nd floor, Narim.in Point, 
Bombay 400 0Z1 

Phone 031855 Telox 011-3056 
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between 248,000 and 413,000. 

In any case, despite the experience 
of the Emergency period and the sub¬ 
sequent backlash suffered by the 
family planning programme, a strong 
undercurrent of support for compul¬ 
sory stenhsation persists in India. 
Soon aftei the Emcigency, a public 
opinion poll of 6,000 rural and urban 
icspondents showed three-quarters of 
them to be in favour of voluntary 
'crtility control. 84 (In BiUar anil Madhya 
Pradesh, however, 43 and 11 per tent 
of the respondents supported com¬ 
pulsion in family planning.) On the 
other hand, more than half ot the 
luelilv educated, an “liifouiioil" pinup 

if moie than 1,000 members of pro- 
lessional associations and societies 
(three quartets of whom had gradua¬ 
t'd fioin college and had done some 
a.uluate woikl. indicated in a mail 
qucstionnauc that fertility control 
,houId be made compulsory They 
■tionulv favoured laws rathei than 
iclministrative piessurt' to implement 
oinpnl.s'ori About 78 per cent of ''hose 
■-ho favouied coninulsoiy family plan- 
11 ng helieyed that sterilisation tould 
,-e used after a couple had two or 
luee childien 

Mou- M’ccntly at January 1981, 
laiun Ilaneuee. the oiitgoine I’resi- 
lenl y>l the All-1 mlut Ohstctnc and 
1 iynaeeologieal Con"ie-s. advocated 
ccourse to compulsoiy sterilisation 
(o slow down the late of population 
■towth.' 11 ’ After the publication of the 
1981 census results, doctors attending 
,he 3-lth Cinjrnat State Annual Medi- 
.al Confeiente unanimously passed a 
resolution facounng compusorv steri- 
ti alum ,s Elseyyheie, some officials 
wi'king on the family wclfaie pro 
.'ramme in Gujarat h.ne aigued for a 
policy that is “compulsive without 
'wing coercive” These enthusiasts 
for a quick reduction in Indian birth 
late do not recognise that, under the 
. onditiotis that obtain in India, it is 
■mpossible to introduce compulsion 

m the fjnulv planning programme 

yyithout the incyitable consequence of 
coercion Also they do not realise 
ihat the pincess of social change, in¬ 
voicing the behaviour of millions of 
-ouples in one of the most private or 
personal aspects of life, is necessarily 
very slow It is an unpleasant fact 
that a society ready for adopting a 
policy of compulsory sterilisation 

would not need it. One might argue 
that if a large majority, such as two- 
thirds of coup'es, support such a 
policy, the remaining one-third may be 
coerced into accepting the majority 


view A law based on this principle 
was enacted and implemented with 
respect to the consolidation of fiag- 
mented land holdings m Punjab; but 
it is neither appropriate nor feasible 
with respect to the number of shtld- 
icn a couple can have Any unwar- 
ianted faith in the possibilities ol 
slowing population growth through 
oompulsoiv family planning will have 
yenous unfavorable implications for 
the long term prospects of the pro- 
gi amme. 

Wiiiin 1 vm.i.i! iMi.Mivr Vouk'- 1 

Sevnul Indians who iulc out com¬ 
pulsion and/or coercion advocate 
larger incentives to persuade couples to 
limit their families J R 13 Tata, for 
example, has in a lecent interview ex¬ 
pressed concern at the fast growth of 
t'ojHilafion. and asseited that unless 
population growth is contained, “there 
rould he chaos and even revolutkm”. , ‘' 
Tata expected quickei results if “the 
authorities” view the matter seriously 
T.a<er in a Convocation Address at the 
Cmvcrsity of Bomhav in Apid 1981, 
he has p'eaded for laiger monetary 
incentives (about Rs 200 or US $ 251 
to those undergoing sterilisation. 8 " 
One can justify such an increase paitly 
on the giound that the index number 
of wholesale prices has risen bv r, l 
per cent between the last week of 
Match 1077 (when amount was fixed at 
Rs 70) and the week ending May 2. 
1981. However, such monetary incen¬ 
tives can tempt the poor to undergo 
sterilisation, which is essentially ir- 
leversible, to meet some immediate 
acute needs and can later cause distress 
and discoid within the family Theie 
are possibilities of bogus claims, mis¬ 
appropriation of funds and cheating, 
which cannot be brushed aside lightly 

In Gujaiaf since 1978, state funds 
have in fact been used to mciease 
sterilisation payments to Rs 125, to 
which some local panchayahs peiiodi- 
eally add still more from llicir own re¬ 
sources. Agricultural labouicrs eligible 
for a fiee house site and a building 
subsidy can also receive an extia sub¬ 
sidy of Rs 300 if they aie sterilised 
These larger incentives pmbablv help 
explain why Guiarat ranks among states 
with the highest level of contraceptive 
use In Ahmcdabad eitv, during Sep¬ 
tember 1981. the Family Planning 
Month, a man accepting veseclomv was 
given Rs 200 and a woman undei going 
laparascopy was paid Rs 175, the 
person who motivated and brought a 
person for sterilisation was paid Rs 25 
per case. However, response to these 


increased incentives has not been 
spectacular. 

Theie is no doubt, of course, that 
the social cv>sl of an additional child 
is substantially higher than the amounts 
that the Indian society can afford to 
pay as incentives to the acceptors of 
lamilv planning without facing icsource 
constraints and adding to the inflation¬ 
ary pressures One alteinative is to 
delav some pan ol the payment and 
to work out long-teim incentive 
schemes built on social secuiitv con¬ 
cepts such as weie favouied also by 
the Working Group on Population 
Policy It i' pu suhimI llu; tin long- 
toim nature of the revvatd would pre¬ 
clude a temptation to adopt family 
planning to meet the short-term needs. 
A social secunty type scheme would 
also partly take account of the widely 
held belief that many couples want to 
have children, particulaily sons to pio- 
vide suppott in old age because of the 
absence of a public system of old age 
insurance. This iiupiession peisists 
although at least one small-scale study 
conducted eluting 1975-76 in a mial 
aiea of M.ihaiashtra has indicated that 
a majonly of the icsuondent men aged 
25-59 had never reflected upon their 
old age: and a little over half of those 
who had thought about old age had 
Huarji' of “i. o*i'mu siipjii »t" fJ c The 
idatively low life expectance also im¬ 
plies less uc'd for old a M c secuiitv 
than is often aigued in scholatly efforts 
to lationalisi the fertility behaviour cl 
the population. 

An expetiment w.e under taken on 
three tea estates undc'i the aegis of the 
United Planters’ Association of South 
India (UPASI) beginning in July J971 
in which women who avoided a pieg- 
nancy (and letained their number of 
living children) weie to be paid a 
modest amount Hupei's five) per month 
which would lie cumulated in a savings 
account, payable with interest (five 
per cent net yeai) at the end of the 
ihildbiuimg pciiotl Up to two child¬ 
ren, the woman would lose monthly 
payment for 12 months; the birth of a 
third i lu'd led to the loifeituic of Rs 50 
or 11s 100 trout tlic account, depending 
on nhetlui the interval between 
Hie soemid and the third fluid was 
more oi less than thire yeais A fourth 
field lid to the deduction ol 
l'.s 250 I rum the account and the 
birth of a fifth child meant the loss of 
the entire amount in the account. An 
evaluation of the scheme has pointed 
out sevctal limitations of the experi¬ 
ment as it wax implemented, but up to 
1975, the pnmary target gioup of 
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# The British 

puff cigars 

w The Russians 

wearchappals 

w The Yugoslavs 
sip tea 

# The Germans 

drink coffee 

w The Americans^ 
sport‘kurtas’ 

w The Iranians 
have a sweet 
tooth for sugar 

& The Iraqis 

relisnbiryani’ 

s"; The Hungarians 
are tuned 
into pop music 

And the whole world wears a big smile. 

All produced in India 
for the world. 

Thanks to STC. 


THE STATE TRADING CORPORATION OF INDIA ITQ 

1 II Chandralok 36 Janpath New Delhi-110001 
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,i.>men on the estates offenng the 
-iheme reported a significantly lower 
,.iulit\ than their counterpaits on 
.states offenng only the compiehen- 
liu labour welfaic scheme and also 
nose on othei estates forming the 
4 it ml group.’ 1 The scheme has by 
now been abandoned The possible 
I'mihirtioti of smnlat schemes else- 
,heie is obstructed In the high late 
i| inflation duting 1 ‘>72-75 and since 
|w78 Besides. any leahstic discount 
ati i educes the value ot a ieasible 
.aw.ud t<s be tcceivd after some 10-11 
veais to a small figuie Yet more stmi- 
lii experiments in dilTerent parts of 
India aie cettainlv in order. An inter¬ 
esting scheme to promote spacing ot 
Paths has been initiated in Kerala, 
under which a woman "belonging to 
ilie lowci income giotip" having only 
, ne child below the age of 6 months, 
who does not become ptegnant foi the 
nest 36 months would “inherit” or 
i.ieive a hank account with Rs 1,200 
v hoi credit <rJ The scheme .seeks to 
liml "sponsors" and will he watched 
vi'h interest 

Some judicious schemes of iiuentives 
oul disincentives van he formulated 
uni implemented loi ihe employees in 

■ li«- public seetui as well as the organis¬ 
'd pnvatt st'cioi pmvided that they 

1.1 not coerce the individuals to accept 
i partieulai method of sontidception 
and discriminate against the children 
who have alicadv been hoin In fact, 
ihe (entul government now has a 
-iheme wheieby its emplovees acccpt- 
1111 ' stcnlisatmn attei two or thiee 
ihildien receive one additional incle¬ 
ment not absorbable in lutuie mciease 
m pav and loans m advances for the 
vonst’at ln>n of a house at a lower 
interest late Disincentives are less 
l.ivnured though at least in several 
-tales, maternity leave and the govern¬ 
ment contribution towards the cost of 
f liven uf a child hom to its employees 
•'ie now' limited to two children. There 
i- considetahle scope for innovative 
si hemes that would provide incentives 
Hie Life Insurance Coiporation, for 
'■sample, can devise special schemes 

1.1 msuie the accepto.s of sterilisation 
‘ 1,1 m their children, the premium for 
■■huh can be paid bv the Goveinment. 

■\ question is sometimes asked why 
the Indian population reacted so nega- 
iivclv to th e programme of incentives 

■ nil disincentives intioduced during the 
I meigencv period that was relatively 
,n 'Id in comparison with, foi example, 
that adopted by Singapore. First, the 

conditions in India are altogether 
htleient from those prevailing in a 


jirospeious city-state like Singapore 
where the per capita GNP m 1479 was 
US 'i 1820. 20 times that in Indu (US 
i lOO).' 1 ' .inti whew the levels ofliteiacy 
and education (among both the males 
and females) exceed those m even 
Kei.ila (wheie thev ate the highest in 
India) Even mote impmtantlv. ;hi 
progidmme ol exeicising economic pies- 
suie in penalties on couples not limit 
mg then fannlv si/e evolved lathw 
graduallv and aftei eonsidetable dis¬ 
cussion in Singapore In India, on the 
other hand, the pressuies weie step¬ 
ped up lulhor suddenh during the 
lattet hall ot 1971-76 and during 
1976-77, without free debate and dis¬ 
cussion about then eflicacv and conse¬ 
quences In fact, if the field workers 
employed under the family planning 
pmgramme and even the teachers and 
othei local-level goveinment employees 
.ue pleased to recruit an aibitiarily 
assigned numhci of sterilisation cases 
or to risk the loss of annual salary in¬ 
crements oi suspension or dismissal 
I mm the |oh, the disincentive becomes 
quile severe, although it is not directly 
aimed at the acceptor The situation 
demands mine maturity and less im¬ 
patience If a well co-ordinated edu¬ 
cational campaign can be made the 
loie of the family planning pmgramme, 
the results would he less dramatic than 
during 1976/77 hut the gains would be 
lasting. 

Rf.SKSIU 11 UN OovlllAC.-EFUVES 

The Indian family planning pro¬ 
gramme has helped to promote 
icseaxch on human reproduction, testing 
of various contraceptives including 
indigenous pmducts tidditionally 
believed to have contraceptive effect, 
and the development of better contra¬ 
ceptives This investment has made 
India one of the major centers of re¬ 
search on human leproduction and 
contiaccptives, recognised as such bv 
the World Health Oigamsation 

Recently in hei speech at the World 
Health Assemble meeting in Geneva, 
the Prime Minister sttessed the need 
foi “j new dvnanui and lietter co¬ 
ordinated pmgramme of icsearch in 
contraception” Accoiding to her. 
"without a safe, pwferably oral drug 
which women and men can take, no 
amount of government commitment 
and political determination will avail” M 
It is easv to refute this statement In 
pointing to several examples wheie 
couples with sufhcienl motivation have 
lowered then fertility not onlv in the 
developed but also in the developing 
countries, both without and sometimes 


las in Indonesia) with the use ol oral 
contraceptive pills that became avail¬ 
able onlv in the cvily !960\ Yet the 
available iivnn jscptivts ue mdeed 
difficult to use foi mam undei the 
living conditions ol millions ol Indian 
con. des Mills late Women Inul ll difh- 
mlt to 11 mcml-ei to take tin pills; 
even ills' mediums oiesvllhed by 
dostoi ,iii si Mom taken at the right 
lure in ihe iiehi dose foi the piescrih- 
vd numhci ol d.ivs Mthough (he 
disli ihution c>t condoms has increased 
gieatly over the past 12 years the dis¬ 
posal ol used (imdoins is a problem 
without the av.iil.ihililv ol toilet faeili- 
iies oi limning waiei wiihin the house¬ 
hold The TUD's have not caught on 
foi various leasons Recent leports 
suggest that Ihe demand (or copper T 
(which is imnoited) exceeds supply, vet. 
we doubt that thev will acquire an 
important place in the Indian pro- 
g i am me 

Laparoscopy however has gamed 
widespiead acceptance and the availa¬ 
bility of this method of siciihsation 
partly explains the tecent shift from 
vasectomies to tubectomies Tuhecto- 
mies formed only 31 per cent of the 
total of 32.7 million stcnlisations per¬ 
formed in India over the 25 year period, 
January 1916 to Decembei I9R0, but 
beginning with April 1977, they have 
come to account for about 74 to 80 
per cent of all stcnlisations (Earlier, 
the share of tubectomies in all sterili¬ 
sations exceeded 10 ner cent of the 
total only pnoi to i960 and dunng 
1973-74 and 1974-75. The popularity 
of laparoscopies apart, this shift serins 
to reflect the basic preferences of the 
jirople about who should undergo an 
an operation. 

According to a small held investiga¬ 
tion conducted during 1977-78 m a 
squatter settlement on the out¬ 
skirts of Tnvuiidriim, the capital 
of Kerala State, there was a marked 
preference for female sterilisation even 
among the low-income socially hack- 
waid households A likely contnbutory 
factor is icpoited to he the shift of 
deliveries him the house to the hospi¬ 
tal and Ihe impmlance of ihe post¬ 
partum programme. Apparently, theie 
is a widespiead suspicion that vasec¬ 
tomy would affect not onlv vnihty but 
also the physical strength of men 11 
ll is sin prising that such suspicions 
peisisi despite the peifoimance of 
mote than 21 million vasectomies over 
the post 25 years. 

On ihe whole, theie is need foi much 
highci investment m coni inceptive 
ielated lescaich, although its impoit- 
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ance can be overstated. With respect 
to the saiety of contraceptives, the 
risk of cancer, etc, thiough uncontroll¬ 
ed leitilitv probably exceeds that 
through use of hormonal contracep¬ 
tives Although a cautious approach 
has widespread appeal, some balance 
must be stiuck between excessive 
caution and the benefits of taking a 
modest usk It is high time that 
India experiments with injectable con¬ 
traceptives such as depo-provera which 
have contributed to a significant decline 
in fertility in Northeast Thailand des¬ 
pite then side effects in terms of 
.iirieuoi rhoca.* 6 

Will ion IVPEPENDENT ReSEAKCH 

Some critics of the Indian family 
planning piogiamme fear, moieover, 
that the use of monetary incentives 
encourages inflation of performance 
statistics based on the government pro¬ 
gramme data These feats seem to 
receive some support from the 1981 
census data suggesting no change in the 
mterccnsal rate of growth and a ven 
modest fall in the birth rate despite 
the substantial rise in the proportion 
of couples practising contraception 
according to the family planning pro¬ 
gramme statistics. A possible solution 
to the resultant puzzle can be found 
essentially through independent surveys 
to ascertain the pievailmg contracep¬ 
tive practice rate 

Three nationwide suiveys were in fact 
conducted in the early 1970s, dining 
1970-71 (from July to Januaiv b\ the 
Operations Research Group - ORG - 
Haroda) 57 1971-72 (bv the Office of 
the Registiar Genetal), M and 1973-74 
(by the National Sample Suivev). 8 ' The 
ORG has recently conducted another 
nationwide survey on behalf of the 
Department of Family Welfare, but its 
results are yet to be leleased, 
India has resisted the suggestion to 
conduct a full-scale World fertility 
Survey in the country as a whole: 
although in Bihar, Maharashtra, and 
Raj'asthan, a large scale survev has 
recently been conducted by the Inter¬ 
national Institute for Population 
Studies, Bombas, and the Gokhale 
Institute of Polities and Economics, 
Poona. 1 " 0 

While the ORG interviewed a sam¬ 
ple bdsed on the electoral rolls, the 
Registiar General’s Survey vms con¬ 
ducted in a sub-sample of the villages 
and ui ban blocks where the Sample 
Registration System (SRS) is operated 
The NSS survey during 1973-74, on 
the other hand, covered a national 
probability sample According to the 


NSS, the percentage of couples practis¬ 
ing contraception through sterilisation, 
IUD oi conventional contraceptives 
was 10.8 whereas the corresponding 
estimate based on the statistics com¬ 
piled by the Mimstiy of Health and 
Family Welfare was 16,4. (Since the 
1973-74 figures from the Ministrv 
souiccs are not available, the e.tim- 
ates foi 1972-73 and 1974-73 have 
been averaged.) The survey also re¬ 
ported some two per cent of the 
counles to be practising the traditional 
methods such as rhythm, abstinence 
dnd coitus interruptus and reported 
an overall contraceptive late ul 13 
jier cent, about 21 per cent below the 
M irustry estimate 101 

One might explain the discrepancy 
between the NSS linding and the 
Ministry's estimate as ausing i.om an 
understatement ol contraceptive prac¬ 
tice in the JV73-74 survey on the 
giound that the interviewer, were 
males and they had interviewed hus¬ 
bands rather than wives Howevci, in 
the ORG survey, when both husbands 
and wives were inteiviewed, the male 
ic-spondents seemed to provide highci 
estimate ot vasectomies and condom 
use than females. Since these two 
methods account tor a veiy high pro- 
poition ol contraceptive use avoiding 
to the Ministry souices as veil, om 
might expect a relatively small undei- 
statemenl of contraceptive practice in 
the NSS. Further, the NSS estimate 
ot sterilisations was highei than the 
Ministry’s for Kerala (24 8 ns o"..iine| 
17,4 per cent); and both were relative¬ 
ly dose 1 oi And hi a Pradesh, Jammu 
and Kashmn, Karnataka, Maluiashtr.i 
Rajasthan and West Bengal. 102 The dif¬ 
ferences observed lor cither si ites were 
i.ithet huge and it is a pity that they 
weie not subjected to closer esamin.t- 
tion In any case, it would be useful 
to conduct relatively regular surveys 
lo obtain independent evaluations of 
the spread of contraceptive practice in 
the countiy 

To some extent, the 13 Population 
Reseaich Centres (and three mine 
being established) arc entrusted with 
the programme evaluation <ni 1 other 
demographic research. However, the 
research centres need more resources 
in terms ot a minimum mass of le- 
search staff and equipment to permit 
them to improve the quality and quan¬ 
tity of their research. They must also 
he given full autonomy so that their 
tesearch and its reporting can be freed 
ol whatever bureaucratic control is 
felt at present It is imperative that 
the authorities ol the Indian tamilv 


planning programme take a long-term 
view of the potential benefits of social 
science research and allot a certain 
percentage of the total resources to 
meaningful relevant research. Among 
high priority aieas of research must 
be listed a thorough review of the 
sample registration system, a detailed 
scrutiny of the reliability of the statis¬ 
tics ot performance of the famdy plan¬ 
ning programme, and the monitoring 
of population dynamics in different 
paitx ot the country. 

W'mi Lies Ahead? 

Short ot a miracle, theie is little 
possibility ol a quick breakthrough in 
eithei the contraceptive technology oi 
the receptivity ot the Indian population 
to the cential messages of the pro¬ 
gramme peisonncl such as. marty late 
or space Jnd limit voui children. The 
family planning piogiamme personnel 
remain considerably demoialised in 
large paits ot the country Therefore, 
while we would be happy |o be proven 
wrong, we see no hope that India 
would be able lo achieve a net repro¬ 
duction late ot unity by the year 1996 
or even 2001, It is virtually inevit 
able that India's population would 
nppioath or exceed the one billion mail 
by 2001. 1 "" 

Accoidmg lo an illustrative piojec- 
non, that takes .acount of the pro¬ 
visional population lieuies of tnc 1981 
census, il the leitilitv wete to drop to 
the lepl.ieemcnt level and The NRR li 
leach unity nvei the 40 year period 
1980-2020, India would have 973 mil 
lion people by 2000, 1,24 billion peo¬ 
ple bv 2020 and given the momentum 
ol population growth built into its 
age distnbution, a stationan imputa¬ 
tion ol dhotit 1 62 billion bv 2120 
AD 104 If the average birth and death 
idles during 1971-81 were close to the 
upper limit of the likely range, i e. 
about 39 and 17, the actual population 
growth would probably be faster. 

How will India copo with the im¬ 
pending large additions to its popula¬ 
tion? Since international migration 
seems unlikely to provide an outlet 
for a significant number of the lafge 
annual additions of the order of 13 
to 14 million, what would be the likely 
mechanisms of adjustment? It is a 
frightening prospect and one can 
easily panic. 

Quite probably, despite the high and 
rising cost of bringing additional land 
under cultivation or of raising the in¬ 
tensity of agriculture, feeding India's 
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growing population will not be .1 ■seri¬ 
ous problem. The gap between the 
welds obtained on India's best luims 
and the average or the uncxploited 
l,'clinical potential for raising produc¬ 
tivity of Indian agriculture is quite 
high Such optimism receives further 
support from recent reports of the 
nemendous potential of biotechnologi¬ 
cal research for accelerating the pro¬ 
duction of food even without any 
■o,l 1115 However, the new technology 
is geneially quite costly and to take 
it to the millions of subsistence farm- 
eis will be an uphill task, whose 
seriousness can hardly be imagined In 
scientists working in countries with 
highly capital intensive agricultiuc 
undertaken on ver> large farm. 

Serious problems can be ■mticiputed 
in ensuring an adequately equitable 
distnbution of purchasing pown or 
employ ment that would enable the 
people who do not themselves pro¬ 
duce food to bus it. The ahead, 
severe struggle for land for cultiva¬ 
tion. employment opportunities and 
even living space itself will accentuate 
with further population giowth Also, 
ihe pool will suffer more then the 
hotter off in any such stiuggle 

According to the Planning t'oinini,- 
1 ion, “ in the ultimate ana's is the 
mu. cess of oui efforts in eliminating 
poverty and unemployment will de- 
pi nd on the extent to which we sui- 
ieed in teduung the late <>t popula¬ 
tion grovv'th " VK The prohlem of 
poverty is moie complex and the ,u - 
i oli-rateJ growth c.l population is one 
■ 'ement, albeit an ‘inpeutant element, 
among the vawed dimensions of the 
ptoblem If the annual additions to 
nopuln'i.vn decline, the benefits ol 
given growth would be shared among 
lewer people. Also India does not 
ieally need the stimulus of population 
giowth to maintain or raise its i.ite t I 
economic growth. Besides, oui effotts 
to leduce the rate of population giowth 
tan muddle along with a slow giowth 
m income levels. But with j slow 
g'owth of the economv, the tensions 
between different socio-economic 
groups of the population foi a higher 
share of the slowlv growing cake arc 
hound to grow very sharp. It may 
be argued that even with the observed 
rates of population growth, a duTeient 
■an of policies could have ensuied 
faster rate of economic growth and 
quicker progress towaids ameliorating 
Poverty, but those ulternntive policies 
aie also rendered more difficult to im¬ 
plement because of the ac-elei,sting 
growth of population 


Can Famhy Planning Piiociiammk 
Be Revamped? 

As is well known, population pro¬ 
jections are not realiv ptediction'-, they 
onlv point out the implications oi as¬ 
sumed fiends in mentality and feitthti 
Their pumaiy purpose is to ■tunulme 
the formulation and execution <f 
policies that would nn.difv the ncnds 
and make the actu.il devtlopini nis to 
appruxiate what is desirable rather 
than the projection This can happen 
in India also because, as not id above, 
the iccenl census results have piovoh- 
ed not only the resuigence ol suppoit 
for tompulsoiy sterilisation and pl-.is 
for highei monetary incentiv ,, but 
also renewed willingness imong the 
pobInal leaders to support the him.!' 
planning programme. 

Even if a “national con .eivut-," is 
leached to consider f.tmdv planning 
one .>i the “foremost nation d priorit¬ 
ies", the feasibility of a nuioi opeiat- 
jon like “revamping the pinti.imme" 
favouied by the Paine Minis tej,' fl7 is 
at best debatable, onlv partlv b.cau-.c 
the "buicaucratisation’’ ot the pro¬ 
gramme has "blunted enthusia m and 
stunted efforts at the gia.aoot, 
Jcvci" ,0 * The huieauriatic oigamsation 
explains the icpoits of eases where the 
felt need for tamily planum", services 
is not met because the piutc'luie, tc- 
quire the consent of both the husbind 
and the wife as a pieiondi'um loi 
access 'o p.utieulai facility oi hccauso 
the staff do not find time to all.iv the 
leais and suspicions ol the potential 
risceplois ol lUDs, steiili,.uions or 
abort ions. 1,8 

The Prune Minister has ,uj |i e led a 
le-exammation of ou. ‘lx. slip., -hem. - 
foi inhumation, lommunu aii-t.i and 
motivation' 1J " Tlieie h. been some 
talk ot a “new" progiamme suategv 
to accelcuatc the family planning pro¬ 
gramme. The Indian Association ot 
Pdrhamcnta’i urns lot Po blems oi Popu¬ 
lation and Devi lopmcnl li.es lent its 
suppoit to the eailiei sugge .turns to 
set up a Population tommi.si-ui ,\ 
Population Commission has been iuiu- 
tloning in the ITulippines ' a aim ',t 
a decade; it is an executive agency. It 
l, doubtful that in the InJian oig.ints- 
ational liamevvoik, a Popui m m ('..m- 
mixsion can be more than a d.i'beielivg 
body. 

Aceoiding to the information avail¬ 
able so far, the key elements of the 
new ptogiamine strategy setm to lie; 
(a) making district collcetois lespon- 
silile for the family planning programme 
"to bring about propel linkage between 
family planning and other develop¬ 


mental activities”, 11 '(b) setting up of 
.special committees of secietanes and of 
the cabinet — both m the states and 
at the Centre — foi "a constant re¬ 
view of the progress" of the pro- 
gummi , , UJ fc) the enlisting of 200,000 
"village guides” from among social 
voikeo, and other “acceptable men and 
vvnmi n'' in tlie countryside to spread 
1 1ic message of small family norm; and 
(d) emphasis on metliods to space 
families, i e, conventional contracep¬ 
tives, and on persuading people to de- 
I.i\ marriages, putting sterilisations on 
a low key ,M 

Quiti probably, the proposed "village 
guides” will be die same, as the com¬ 
munity health volunteers (CHVs) 
noted earlier, and if the pioblcms of 
training and equipping them can be 
tackled effectively, they would serve as 
“depot-holders” for condoms and sup- 
jikiuent the multipurpose workers 
(Ml’WsV Peihaps, the implicit idea of 
integrating health and familv planning, 
piopused at least in ]962-63 if not 
earlier, will finally he implemented. 
The involvement of collectors in the 
pioRumme seems to us potentially 
risky, if it icvives the emphasis on the 
achievement of specified targets irres¬ 
pective of the attitudes of the people. 
Constant reviews of progress are easier 
to plan than to implement, hut should 
he welcome piovided that they encour¬ 
age candid assessment of the field 
conditions The emphasis on spacing 
methods and placing sterilisations on a 
low key would restore the basic cafe¬ 
teria nppioach of (lie Indian pro¬ 
gramme, piovided that the new strategy 
vould be implemented for some length 
ef time to permit a fair evaluation of 
.Is effectiveness In the short nip, 
i mphasLs on spacing methods may ad¬ 
versely affect the device ol impact of 
the family planning programme; but 
tie udopteis of spacing methods would 
almost certainly limit their family sizo. 
1’iiiMng the age ut nurmge is, however, 
likely to he moie difficult because in 
mam mini ate.is there is a feeling of 
eisiciiiitv about an umnariicd girl of 
mai i .Jgenblo age. 

I'lirtliei, the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
icitiialis, as did the VVoikmg Group 
on Population l’olicv, that family plan- 
mug cannot he the “sole responsibility” 
el the Department of Family Welfare 
and must be the responsibility of the 
'C.ovirriimnt as a whole”. While the 
pit use role of diffeicnt departments is 
■ it t<> be identified, the limitations 
.oising funn the differences in the 
qii.ililicatums, skills and aptitudes re¬ 
quired to work in diffeicnt depaitments 
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,,l the government must not be over- 
„ ,)ket.l. Even if the objective is to 
Jcvi.se and operate a package of incen- 
1 \rs and disincentives through various 
.irpaitments of the govemmnet, the 
li.miework of the incentives and dis- 
,.,<.rnhves tnus-l be essentially educa¬ 
tional and not punitive. 

In any case, the family planning pro- 
iri.iimne is not the only area of govem- 
mental actively where the achieve¬ 
ments are shoit of the targets The 
staff of several other developmental 
.icpartments have also failed to distmg- 
msli themselves m terms of their pci- 
lunnance This fact provides a proper 
perspective on the limitations of 
■juvernmental and legislative action. 
IH spit<- recent talk of revamping the 
l.itniK planning programme, it is most 
unlikely that the effectiveness of the 
1 'im'ramiTie personnel can be improved 
without an essentially educational drive 
'ii m( lease the awareness of millions oi 
umpIcN seatleied i.ir and wide about 
ilit- consequences of alternative courses 
u( behaviour. 

Tin- immediate need for India is to 
1 nineli a vigorous educational pro- 
.- inline aimed at both the couples in 
‘In- lepioductive ages and the youth 
i.p-d 10-18, who will form families in 
i| i ncai futiue. Although the National 
Ciniiicil for Educational Reseaieh and 
r ruining (NCERT) lus done a fair 
.mount of ciiniculiiiu and litcratuic 
■l> velopineiit to introduce population 
'■locution in schools, the range and 
s"ipe of the effort need to be broaden¬ 
ed When the National Adult Educ- 
. turn Programme was launched during 
1077-78, health and family welfare 
"tie made an nnpoitnnt component 
i' 1 the I'logiamnie According to the 
available reports, the performance of 
'lie adult education programme itself 
Ills been rather mixed and much work 
■v necessary to strengthen the teaching 
i n tliod and approach lu 

Notwithstanding the indifferent per- 
Immaneo of the adult education pro- 
;i .umne so far, it has a vital bearing 
"ii the progress of the family planning 
I'ingi.imme. Had India rxmccnlrated on 
da eradication of illite-acy in the first 
'li cade after Independence. it would 
probably have become a different country 
■illogther. In any case, it can now take 
advantage of the availability of mass 
ou-dia like the television. During the 
Satellite Instructional Television Experi¬ 
ment (SITE), conducted in 2,330 vil- 
l.igi's in 20 districts drawn from six 
' .ties during August 1975 to July 1976, 
TV-viewing did not increase the ado¬ 
ption or use jf family planning (wbicb 


accounted foi four to five per cent of 
programmes) probably because of the 
short duration of the experiment m The 
Working Group on Population Policy 
lias opposed the use oi TV for promo¬ 
ting family planning on the ground of 
its high cost. However, if a national 
m iwoik of coinnumitj television sets 
can prove an effective medium of pro¬ 
moting both the formal and non-forma! 
education and the family planning pro- 
giammo, the investment would lepay 
ilself quite nipidlv 

In conclusion, to letaui a sense of 
perspective on wha-i seems to be an 
.ntiuctable problem, il should lie recalled 
that ovei the past 20 vears India has 
managed to cope with tin addition of 
nearly 323 million pei sons to its total po¬ 
pulation. True, the improvement in the 
standard of living of a large majority of 
the pojmialion lias been less than would 
have been the case with a slower growth 
i f population And not onlv will the 
next 320 million persons be added 
sooner (over a penod of 20-25 years 
i ithei than ovei 30 vears) but their 
incremental burden will also he greatei. 
Yet, as noted earlier, the primary 
laetor underlying the acceleiatiim of 
population growth has been the decline 
in mortality, and despite the peisistent 
differentials by socio-economic class and 
some pockets of little or no ihange, 
these gams in longevity have presum¬ 
ably been shared to a somewhat vary¬ 
ing extent bv all segments of the 
society These improvements constitute 
an important element of the rise in the 
' ieal’’ income oi the standard .if 
living of even the pool. 

India must try to learn from the 
eypenence of China wlnth has icpoi 
tedly attained remarkable success in 
lowcung both its mortality and feiti- 
lity™ We have some icseivations 
alxmt the reliability of the estimates of 
Chine ,o vital rates and yve do not be- 
lieye that India can oi should emulate 
China with respee! to the degree of 
eentiabsed eontro 1 over the behaviour of 
ovei 110 million couples scattered in 
oiii 575,000 y lllages, and 3,000 towns 
oi cities, Yet, it would ceitainlv be 
unwise to miss the oppoitumty of 
idemfying the stiengtks of the Chinese 
programme that could be incorporated 
in the Indian programme 

The limited hope for a rapid change 
in the socio-economic stnictuie, neces¬ 
sary foi the diffusion of voluntary- family 
planning, is undoubtedly a key factor 
leading to pessimism about the feasi¬ 
bility of revamping the family planning 
programme. However, the task of 
socio-economic transformation is itself 


lendered more difficult by continuing 
population growth. To repeat the 
i hi lie, yve are caught in a vicious circle. 
However, neither impatience and panic 
not passive resignation to the possible 
iggiavation of our problems through 
uncontrolled growth ol nuinbeis is in 
ordi i 

Ovei all. we believe thut a majority 
ot the Indian town-dwellers and the 
villagers probably do (and those who 
do not, are bound to) feel and gradu¬ 
ally ieiogm.se the problems of rising 
jxmutation density, housing shortage, 
ovei crowded transportation, reduction 
m the .size of land holding through 
uihdivisiiwi of family farms, and pau¬ 
city of employment opportunities. 
However, many of them need to be 
educated to think in the abstract about 
the consequences of alternative courses 
ol beliavioui, and to abandon the tra¬ 
ditional attitude of accepting things 
as they come The difficulty of this 
iask has been underestimated and India 
n.ust bring to benr on these problems 
its sizeable pool of well-trained social 
si icntists The impatience of admlnis- 
tiators and even the public about the 
"eueialh slow progress of social science 
reseaich and also the educational 
approach to the promotion of family 
planning progiamme is understandable. 
Unfoituiutely, there are no feasible 
-ln.it cuts in the immense task that 
India faces in slowing down the rate 
of growth of its already very large 
population, whose doubling over the 
in \t lour to five decades seems to us 
eln.unt inescapable 

Notes 

|Tins p.ipei is a largoi and extensively 
ivi-ed veision ol a study which has 
bin pul lishcd li> the Population Re- 
lionei- Bureau. Washington, D C, as 
J'i inilatio a IhdU’tm. Vol 36, No 4, 
Oiliibei 1081. undei the title “India’s 
Copulation Second and Crowing”. Our 
mtei it lion with Jean van der Tak, 
i biior ol Pojnilation Bulletin, has been 
s iiimlalmg and our debt to her is 
ciatel iillv acknowledged,] 

1 Census of India, 1981, Series 1, 
Inihu. Papei 1 ol 1981. Provisional 
Population Totals, New Delhi: 
Office of the Registrar General, 
March 1981. March 1, 1981 was 
the “icference date” of the census 
During March 1-5. 1981, the 

enumerators weir expected to 
revisit the households enumerated 
duung February 9-28 to ascertain 
whethei Ihe number of persons 
Had changed after their first visit 
up to March 1, 1981 Each 
ciHimrijtor prepairs an "abstract": 
and tbf figures are added up at 
sureessively lughei levels which re- 
irive the information often by 
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telegram. The provisional figures 
will be checked over the next 
several months; and the "final” 
figures can be expected some 
time during 1982. 

2 Census of India, 1981, Scries 1. 
India, Paper 2 of 1981, Provisional 
Population Tables: Rural-Urban 
Distribution, New Delhi, 1981, 

PP 3-4. 

3 Census of India, 1971, Series, 1, 
India, Part H-A(i), General Popu¬ 
lation Tables, New Delhi, Con¬ 
troller of Publications, 1975, p 1. 

1 This point was noted independ- 
cntlv also by J Knshnamurty and 
K Sundaram m "India's Popula¬ 
tion Projections and Expecta¬ 
tions'', The Economic Times 
(Calcutta Edition), April 11, 1981. 
Interestingly, at a symposium or¬ 
ganised by The Financial Express, 
the Registrar General has asserted 
that his office was aware of this 
difference but had rot adjusted 
the growth rate to avoid confus¬ 
ing the public The Directoi 
General of the Central Statistical 
(Higanisation pointed out, how¬ 
ever, that to oveilook the diffe¬ 
rence m reference dates misleads 
the people and suggests an in- 
feicnce about the trend of the 
giowth rate that is contrary to 
icalily. See' The Financial Ex- 
picss. August 18, 1981. 

'• The data on birth, death and 
natural increase rates for deve- 
■oped lountucs such as the USA, 
the USSR, and Japan as also for 
Sn l.anka are based on reliable 
(i c. complete) statistics on regis- 
1< icd Inrths and deaths. For 
other count! ics these rates are 
estimates, the bases of estimation 
is often the intrr-eeusal giowth 
rates and the age distribution of 
the enumerated population or 
some survey data The estimates 
for India are based on the sample 
registration system. (See Table 5.) 

6 While there have been frequent 
reports of remarkably low death 
rates and substantial reductions in 
the birth rate in the past decade 
in China, their validity is not 
fully established. See Ansley J 
Coale, "Population Trends, Popu¬ 
lation Policy, and Population Stu¬ 
dies in China'', Population and 
Development Review, Vol 7, No 1, 
March 1981. pp 85-97. 

I 01 the area for which land utili¬ 
sation statistics are available (92.5 
per cent of the total land area), 
nearly 55 per cent was already 
under cultivation in 1976-77. The 
cultivable waste and current fal¬ 
lows form only 10.8 per cent of 
the total (18.8 per cent of the 
cultivated area). To bring addi¬ 
tional land under cultivation in¬ 
volves high cost. Government of 
India, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Publications Division, 
"India; A Reference Annual 1980" 
New Delhi, 1080, p 207. 

N Kingsley Davis, “The Population 
of India and Pakistan”, Princeton, 


N I, Princeton University Press, 
1951, pp 41, 237. 

9 Ansley J Coale and Edgar M 
Hoover, “Population Giowth and 
Economic Deve’opment in Low 
Income Countries", Princeton, N J, 
Princeton University Press, 1958. 

10 The National Sample Survey, Re- 
poit No 48. Preliminary Estimates 
of Birth and Death Rates and the 
Rate of Growth of Population, 
(Fourteenth Round: July 1958- 
.June 1959), Delhi. Manager of 
Publications 1961. 

11 The data are based on ,i question 
peltdining to the place oi lesidence 
a year ago. 

12 Sec Puivtn Visaria, "The Sex 
Ratio of the Population of India”, 
(Census Monograph No 10), New 
Delhi. Office of the Registrar 
General, 1971; “Why More Men 
than Women in India?” Capital, 
Vol 187. No 4672, September 
1981, 

1.3 Lincoln C Chen, et al, “Sex Bias 
m the Family Allocation of Food 
and Health Care in Rural Bangla¬ 
desh" Pojrulahon and Dcvcloji- 
uieut Review, Vol 7, No 1, March 
1981, pp 55-70. 

1 1 Kumudim Dandekar, “Demogra¬ 
phic Survey of Six Rural Commu¬ 
nities”, Pooona, Golrhale Institute 
of Politics nnd Economics, 1959, 
pp 102-25. 

13 This discussion draws on Pravin 
Vcsana, “Piovisional Population 
Totals of the 1971 Census' Some 
(Question and Reseat ch Issues”, 
Economic and Political 'Weekly, 
Vol VI, No 29, July 17, 1971, 
1>P 1-159-60 and (he comments by 
S Racliavachau and K N Srimvasan 
and reply by Piavin Visaria in 
Economic and Political Weekly, 
Vol VI, No 41 October 9, 1971. 

Hi Tim Dyson, “Pielimmaiy Demo- 
giajiliv of 1981 Census", Economii 
mid Political Weekly Vol XVI, 
No .31. August 15, 1981, pp 1349- 
1136 

17 Ansley J Coaje and Edger M 
Hixiver, “Population Growth and 
Economic Development in Low- 
Income Countries”, Princeton: 
Piitieoton Umvcisitv Press, 1958, 
pp 351, 351-4. 

18 Because of the continuing infla¬ 
tion, the ical value of the hono¬ 
rarium offered to census enumera¬ 
tors (Rs 65 for enumerating about 
750 petsons and Rs 100 if the 
same person also undeitakes the 
housclisting operation) has shrunk, 
while the difficulty of the thank¬ 
less task assigned to them has be¬ 
come gieater. Appeals m the name 
of the national importance of the 
census now carry little conviction 
with mast enumerators. 

19 If the results of the 1981 post¬ 
enumeration check show a higher 
under-count than in the i«>71 
census and one assumes the diffe¬ 
rence as real, the "true" rate of 
population growth during 1971-81 
would be higher than the 2.23 
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per cent shown m Table 2. We 
would then need to identify the 
factors that would have led to 
higher fertility during the 1970s 
than during the 1960s, because as 
discussed in the text, there is no 
evidence suggesting that mortality 
decline has accelerated during 
past decade. 

20 Census of India, 1971, Series I, 
India, Paper 1, of 1979, Report 
of the Expert Committee on 
Population Projections, New Delhi, 
1979, p 10. 

21 Apparently, there Wds some 
oddity in the estimated contra¬ 
ceptive piactice rate in Haryana 
at the end of March 1977, which 
was corrected by the time the 
figures for Maich 1978 were 
published. Quite piobably, the 
change was related to the impor¬ 
tance of lUDs and conventional 
contraceptives among the methods 
accepted. 

22 India, the Rcgistiar General, 
Registration of Births and Deaths 
Act, 1969; Report for 1978, 
New Delhi Office of the Registrar 
Gencial, 1980, pp 24-25. 

28 The vital rates based on the 28th 
Round of the NSS during October 
1978-June 197-1 have not been 
published, appaiently because they 
weic significantly lower than the 
SRS rates 

24 In most states, the rural sample 
consists of about 150 units, each 
of w' ich is a whole village or, if 
the population is 2,000 or more, 
a segment of a village. The urban 
sample varies from 60 to 100 
urban blocks in majoi states. A 
continuous rccoid of births and 
deaths is kept by an enumerator, 
usually a teacher, working on a 
part-time basis in most villages, 
and by a full-time enumerator in 
bigger cities The scheme was 
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Recommendations and Imple¬ 
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VIII, no 1 (Apul 1974). 
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Telco 

TATA ENGINEERING AND LOCO¬ 
MOTIVE COMPANY (TEI.CO) has 
turned out impressive working results 
for the first six months of the current 
financial year. Production of commer¬ 
cial vehicles during Apnl-Scptembei 
1981 aggregated 20,357 against 14,176 
during the same period of 1980 Total 
sales amounted to Rs 311.42 troie 
against 218 81 crore, of which export 
sales accounted for 14.44 croie against 
Rs 20.41 crore. The outcome was a 
gross profit of Rs 23 82 ciore compar¬ 
ed to Rs 17 crore previously and net 
profit of Rs 14 70 crore against 
Rs 9 20 crore As before, there is no 
tax liability Iticicascd production 
followed installation of own puwei 
geneialmg capacity at Jamshedpur and 
Pune, coupled with improvement in 
availability of power from Damodar 
Valley Corporation. Exports were 
lower, mainly on account of labour 
unrest which paralysed operations ol 
factories supplying special bodies for 
export vehicles and congestion at 
ports 
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Structure of the Labour Market in 

Colonial India 


Ranajit Das Gupta 


This paper deals with the formation and development of labour mark-el structure hi colonial India, 
with particular reference to three major industries — tea plantation, io>il mining and jute manufacturing 
- that came to be established in the casern regtion. The paper is divided into six parts. 

Part 1 examines the problem of fragmentation of the labour market structure and certain related 
aspects. Part 11 describes the labour market, the different categories of intermediaries employed for 
securing, retaining and supervising labour. The situation i n the three industries are described m some 
detail to slunv the essentially ‘un-free’ nature of this labour which is tied by various traditional and ncm- 
truditional forms of bondage even when it is appa> cully employed m a ‘free’ market. Part IJl discusses 
the labour market policy pursued by the employers and Part IV considers some of the major factors 
determining the nature of the labour market structure operating at the ’supply' and the ‘demand’ end. 
Part V seeks to make a comparison of some of the features of the labour market structure in colonial 
India with those prevailing during the period of early industrialisation in the West, particularly Britain 
and Russia 1 he bnxider implications of the sort of labour maiket slrndture created in India are 
briefly touched upon m the concluding part. 


I Hr historical context of the emer¬ 
gence and growth of an industrial 
‘unking class in India .'s well as the 
■ nation of the labour market struc- 
Mie was characterised b\ ihe appe.tr- 
tue and growth of capitalist industrial 
organisation and methods without 
•hnamic industrialisation The torma- 
uon and growth of the labour market 
•nurture took place within the frume- 
•unk of a stunted, deformed industrial 
change basically subsetvient to British 
mpertal interests. Naturally enough, 
die iormation of labour market struc- 
Iiii<• bore the maik-s ol tins historical 
''■lung. 

I he present pa pel deals w uh the 
toinution and development of labour 
m.uket structure in India during the 
usloiual period with paiticulai tefei- 
ence to the thee maioi industries - - 
lea plantation, coal mining and jute 
manufacturing that came to be 
established in the eastern region com¬ 
prising Bengal, Bihai and Assam. This 
was the region in which some of the 
maior industries came to be located in 
the colonial period. 

The paper is divided into six sections. 
Section I examines the problem of 
Augmentation of the labour market 
'iructure and certain related aspects. 
1“ Section II the central focus is on 
two related questions (a) Was 
there a development of a ‘free’ labour 
market i e, a market in which Labour 
"as, in Marx’s language, the "untram¬ 
melled owner of his capacity for 
labour”? 1 (b) What were the maior 
lorms of existence of social labour? In 
'his connection the role of the different 
• ■nertories of intermediaries on whom 


the employers relied for securing, 
retaining and supervising labour is 
examined. The section also explores 
ihe significance of employment of 
migrjnt labour in the tea plantations, 
lute mills and, to a lesser degree, the 
toal mines In this section the major 
problem for investigation is the rele 
> ante and applicability of the tradi¬ 
tional competitive theory, that is, of 
the neo-classical approach in a colonial 
ctung. 

Section III discusses the labour 
market policy pursued by the employ¬ 
ees and m Section IV some of the 
major factors detei mining the nature of 
the labour market structure, particu- 
l.uIv with icfeience to the ‘free’ choice 
of labour the factois operating .it 
the supply end on the one hand and 
demand end on the other - - are con¬ 
fided. 

Section V seeks to make a com¬ 
parison of some of the aspects and 
Icatutes of the labour market structure 
in colonial India with those of the 
developing labour markets during the 
period of early capitalist industrialisa¬ 
tion in Britain and Tsarist Russia. The 
section also makes some lt-ference to 
the kind of labour market structure 
that emerged in some other colonial and 
semi-colonial countries, jiurtieularly in 
China Drawing upon these historical 
examples, an attempt is made to find 
out if any significant links did exist 
between different kinds of labour mar¬ 
kets and diflerent stages of capitalist 
industrialisation. Finally, some of the 
biouder implications of the sort of 
labour m.uket structuic that was creat¬ 
ed fn India foi the wider social 


economy aie louihed upon in the last 
Section. 

I 

Multiple Markets or Multiplicity 
of the Market Structure? 

In the context of the development 
of labour market structure in colonial 
India a major question is the formation 
and growth of a national market. 
While theie is considerable contro- 
\eisy over the various aspects of for¬ 
mation and growth of industrial labour- 
force in India, there is a striking 
agreement over the fact that even 
within the limited capitalist industrial 
sector a single undifferentiated national 
market for labour power failed to 
emerge The labour market structure 
lemained variously segmented. Some 
of the important variables in terms of 
which the labour market may be divid- 
id and classified are la) occupation, 
tb) geographical location, (c) linguistic- 
cultural, taste/sub-caste and religious 
commumtv division, <d) differences m 
wage rates, mode of remuneration and 
periodici tv of wage payment, (c) 

methods of reci uitment, tf) system of 
organisation of work and disciplining 
of the 'ahour force, (g) institutional 
lot ces in the labour market involving, 
among others, (l) nature and degree 
of attachment between the workers 
and their employers, (u) degree of 
employers' control over the market and 
(m) strength or weaknesses of toilet 
live bargaining. 

One has. however, to be careful in 
interpreting the fragmented nature of 
the labour maiket structure. It is 
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plausible to speak uIhiui formation and 
gumtli of multiple labour market; 3 it 
is tnoie appiopruie m state that a most 
dislirutivc featuic of the labnui market 
was the creation and dev elopment of 
not multiple markets but a complex 
multiplicity of maiket stiucturcs within 
the c domal economy For the term 
‘multiple maikcts' may imply the exist¬ 
ence of several maikcts or sub-markets 
r'gidlv sepatated fiom each othei, each 
having its own distinctive institutional 
features and Juiamics. The point 
th.it I want to stiess is that fragmenta¬ 
tion and multipliers of maiket struc¬ 
ture did not netessaiilv and inevitably 
lead to the development of sepaiate 
and autonomous markets. 

There were ceilainly substantial and 
significant differences between different 
laboui maikets in diffeient industries 
and legions As a matter of fact, 
heterogencits is an essential characteri¬ 
stic of ,inv labour market structure 
and is not unique to India.* But the 
geographical vastness of the countrs, 
its multi-iegiona! characteristics and 
well-known socio-economic diversities 
various burners to mobility and, above 
all. the hiuhlv localised and enclaved 
charactci ol penetialion of capitalist 
relations in the historical context of 
colonialism gieatlv heightened this 
heterogeneity In consequence, a well 
integrated labour maiket failed to 
evolve not on|\ at the national 
but even at the level of regions. 
Vet this aspect and the diffe¬ 
rence- lie tween different industrial and 
regional labnui market, must not be 
so exaggerated and so rigidly viewed 
as to rule out an\ significant inter¬ 
relationships between these markets. 

The labour market, in the tea, coal 
mining and jute industries were lelated 
with each other in eeitain important 
respects, though perhaps somewhat 
looselv, but not related m all respects 
To leiterate, the labour market struc¬ 
ture was not segmented into water¬ 
tight compartments but neither was 
there a sufficient interpenetration lead¬ 
ing to the evolution of a national 
(about maiket. The labour market 
structure was caught in a flux between 
these two poles. 

In this connection attention may be 
drawn to certain aspects. There were 
several and different migration streams. 
Some of these were complementary to 
each other and some others competi¬ 
tive, while some of the streams remain¬ 
ed unrelated to each other. Three 
major labour migration streams origi¬ 
nated separately in the western districts 
of Bihar (Gaya, Patna, Shahabad, Saran 


and Mu/alljrput I, the adjoining east¬ 
ern districts of the then United Pro¬ 
vinces (A/.ungarh. Balia, Ghazipur, 
Benaics and Jaunpui), and two Orissa 
districts (Cuttack and Balasorel to 
Calcutta and the sui rounding areas for 
employment in lute mills and other 
factories and vanous other miscellane¬ 
ous jobs leqmnng little skill 11 Rele¬ 
vantly it mav be noted that most of 
these Bihai and UP districts were also 
among the pnncipal somces of emigra¬ 
tion to oveiseas Eurojiean sugar colo¬ 
nies Mauiitius, the British, French 
and Dutch West Indies and Fin — 
dining the lallet part of the 19th 
centiiiy. 1 ' Morenvci. these districts 
sent a huge number of people to East 
Bengal and Assam fot harvesting, road 
making lailwav construction, etc. 7 The 
UP districts were also among the majoi 
Sonnes of Ijbom supply to the Assam, 
particularly thi Surma Valley, tea 
plantations in the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tal \." Thus these Bihai and UP dis¬ 
tricts functioned as the common source 
loi nvei cea- migntm streams as well 
as inland stieims going towards indus- 
tnal work" In othei words, the 
"labour catchment aiea'" in Bihar and 
UP had scvei.il vet common destina¬ 
tions. 

But in certain cases competitive 
demands from seveial industries affect¬ 
ed the (about supply Thus fot the 
lea plantations m Assam and North 
Ik ngal and dial mines in the Rant- 
ganj-Iharu belt laboui was drawn 
overwhelmingly fiom the Chotanagpui 
plateau anti tietbv aveus in Bengal 
Bihar and Orissa. It is notewoithy 
that m the last quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth centmv the aveugc annual out- 
mmraion from Chotanagpui" amounted 
to 20 , 000 . Perhaps the bulk of them 
went to the tea gardens The demand 
foi labour from the collieries was jior 
very large befoie the tuin of the cen- 
tuiv. But with the beginning of the 
phase of a most t„pid exiransion in 
the coal mining industry since the 
early 1890s theic was a sudden spurt 
in» demand for mining labour. One 
consequence of this, though of a tem¬ 
porary nature, was a decline in the 
tide of migiation from some districts of 
Chotanagpitr to the tea gardens at the 
beginning of the twentieth century 

While all these indicate an inter¬ 
relationship both of complementary 
and competitive nature — between dif¬ 
ferent labour markets so far as labour 
supply is concerned, evidence is avail¬ 
able also to show a lack of any such 
relationship with respect to the supply 
end One linking example of this is 


that though the Calcutta industrial 
area turned out as a major focus of 
laboui flow from the Bthar-UP ‘laboui 
catchment areas' in late nineteenth and 
eatly twentieth centuries opportunities 
for work in areas lying on way to 
Calcutta were skipped ovet. The 1896 
Labour Enquny Commission reported, 
"Bv this toad fthe Giand Trunk Road|. 
thousands of emigrants find their way 
to the neighbomhood of Calcutta 
where they get work in the mills and 
other employment, and it has been al 
wavs a mattei for astonishment that 
so few of these travellers have hitherto 
-topped to woik at the mines”.' 1 It 
was much later, that is. onlv from the 
1920s. that Bihar and UP labour came 
to be employed in the coal mines ii 
any significant number Perhaps more 
striking is the case that while tribal 
labour from Chotanagpui and neigh- 
bounng areas travelled, though gene- 
uillv undei compulsion, hundteds o' 
miles bv i ail and river, thev, foi one 
leason or another, never sought work 
in the mm.h nearer Calcutta nulls and 
f.u tones. 

Thus some of the laboui supply 
flows were often directly ot indirectly 
idated with each eithei m one way <> 
•inothei. while some otheis remained 
unrelated. But each of these flows 
was an essential component of the 
stunted capitalist economy engendeied 
bv colonialism 

Certain features of the wage stiuc- 
tuie and wage movement indicate tin 
suit of loose inteiconneetion that pic- 
vailed between diffeient laboui markets 
and also the lack of a piopetk inte 
giated labour market structure evei 
within an industry and area. That the 
wages varied widely between diffeient 
regions and industries is well-iecog 
msed But it is also an undisputed 
fact that the wages, whatevei might 
have been the extent of differences, 
remained at the lowest possible level 
Wages m tea gatdens had a ditcet relu 
tion with mining wage. Thts is partly 
explained bv the fact that both drew 
the bulk of their lalxiur force from tin 
same geo-econonnc region. Data sug¬ 
gest that to the 1890s wages on the lea 
estates were only slightly higher than 
the mining wages. Wages in the jute 
mills too weie related, though distant¬ 
ly, to those in the mines and tea 
gardens As in the case ol these two 
industries, jute mills wages too had 
been low, being, however, somewhat 
higher than the other. 11 

Perhaps one majoi factor that 
accounted for this was that while the 
tea and mining industries depended 
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heavily on tribal and semi-tribal 
labour, the lute industry drew its 
tuiu' 'abour force from non-tribal 
population. Another reason war. that 
he jute industry came to be located 
>n a region that provided more varied 
and possibh somewhat larger opporiu- 
ntics to the labounni: population. 

There was also some correspondence 
'ictween the course of wages in dif- 
terent industries. For example, ail 
.laborate survev of wages published in 
191-1 shows that wages in almost all 
die industries including mining and 
mie manufacturing moved in an up¬ 
ward direction, though in differing 
pioportions, between 1890 and 1912. 11 

\ most striking feature iclating to 
.he fragmentation of the labour niaiket 
-.fracture was total anarchv in the wage 
■ I fferentials not onlv between different 
regions and sub-regions or between 
industries but even for essentially 
■dentical jobs and occupations in dif¬ 
ferent units of a particular industry 
located in ihe same region Such dif¬ 
ferences were not temporarv or short- 
un features but persisted Ihough seven 
oi eight decades. These diflfeicnees 
.ue, however, partly, though not fully, 
isplained bv spatial distance between 
(itferent industries and their nature. 

So tai as the tea indusm is concern¬ 
ed, wage data available foi the period 
under consideration show that there 
wa. no uniformity in the wages not 
inly for the different regions and subr¬ 
egions, such as the Buhmaputra 
Willey- and Surma Valiev in Assam and 
IVrai, Dooars and Darjeeling aicas in 
North Bengal, but even for the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the same legion, such as 
the Brahmaputra Valiev. 1 ' In the jute 
ndustry too there was great variation 
us between mill and mill in icgard to 
the basic wages for the same occupa¬ 
tions. The position prevailing as late 
is late 1920s and early ]910s is revealed 
by the following observations made by 
'he Government of Bengal in its memo¬ 
randum submitted to the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Labour in India. “Perhaps, 
in no industry in the world, situated 
in such a circumscribed area, is the 
wage situation more mchoite. The 
mills, grouped under different manag¬ 
ing agents, work under wage systems 
which have developed many local idio¬ 
syncrasies during the long or short 
'ears of their existence. Even in mills 
under the same managing agents, there 
are differences which, to persons not 
acquainted with the position, seem 
incredible. For example, in two mills 
situated in the same area and separated 


from each other with little more than 
a houndaiv wall, undci the same man¬ 
aging agents, there is pucticalh not a 
single entrv ol wages which is the 
same " l1, Thai this situation had 
not much changed even at the end of 
the pound under consideration is un¬ 
mistakably indicated by the findings of 
the 1941) I.abom Investigation Coni 
mittee It repotted, " veiv cors<dci- 
able variations in vv iges do exist bet¬ 
ween null and mill in siimlai ovcup.i 
lions in the jute mill industrv in 
Bengal ” 1: 

One moic curious feature’ was that 
while, on the one hand, thousands of 
people travelled hundreds of miles in 
seaich of woih in plantations and fac¬ 
tories mobihtv within each of the 
highlv loc.ih-.eii and enclaved industrial 
vectors/sub-sectors -- not onlv veitieal 
mobility but also honzonlal mobility 
in the sense of movement lions one 
department to anothei one - lemuined 
restricted In the case of tea industry, 
is will be seen below, the scops' foi 
movement fioni even one garden to 
another gaiden was virtually non¬ 
existent fn coal mining and jute mill 
industries too the scope of leaving 
employment in one place and moving 
to another one was letrirted. Thus it 
was essentially a limited labour nurket. 
In this connection it should be added 
ihat the bulk of the work migiation 
itself was essentially of cyclical nature. 
Many of the migrant workers - in 
fact, majoiity of the jute mill and coal 
mine workeis — maintained iheir ties 
with then Milages, went back there 
periodically and icturned home after 
retirement. 1 ' 

The different labour maikcts exhibit¬ 
ed particularistic features and orienta¬ 
tion One aspect ol this was clustering 
of particular social groups cast cl 

sub-caste, linguistic-cultural groups, 
community etc in particulai indus¬ 
tries 11 ' Another aspect was the forma- 
uon and persistence* of links between 
jrarticular social groups and certain 
jobs and occupations. Still another 
axjiect ,vas th< emergence anil main 
tenance ol links betwen certain mdus- 
Iries and particular legions, that is. 
‘labour catchment areas'. 

Such were some of the majoi lea- 
tures of the labviui market both at the 
beginning and end of the period being 
considered All these operated as a 
mechanism to impede the mobility ol 
labour, weaken its bargaining power, 
hamjjer its collects e action, preyent 
stabilisation of the labour force, exer¬ 
cise downyvard pressure on wages and 


preclude the formation of a national 
lalxnn market 

II 

The Labour System: I ree or 
lipfree? 

A Iree or true iuboui market is a 
mukei in which rhv relationship bet¬ 
ween buveis and selleis is not hieiar- 
chic.il and buyers and selleis aie ‘on 
a level Put in MarxKt iciminology, 
a lice l.ibouiei is fiee to sell his labour 
ji iwei wheie and to whom he chooses, 
ami is subject to only economic con- 
stiauil and nor lo any legal, political, 
social, pctsonal and non-ceonoiaic 
organisational control and ties. Unfree 
labourci docs not have unrestricted 
tieedom to dispose of his capacity to 
l.ibnui and sufTcis from a series of 
lonsti.unis of non-economic nature.® 
t ounce led with this issue is that of 
flic dilfeicnt fioms of existence of 
'fici.il labour in Ihe colonial capitalist 
sector. 

1 he questions posed above may be 
considered and analysed at two dif¬ 
ferent but related levels - - the micro 
level and ihe macro level The first 
level of analysis helps us to define 
e-ich of the difleient maikcts. to diffe- 
lentnte one market from other 
maikcts. to indicate the specificities of 
each of the mirket forms and to under¬ 
stand the w-avv in which each of the 
form works. The second level of 
analysis helps us to examine and ex¬ 
plore the relation of the diverse market 
hums to the wider social economy 

Cow r.sTiovxT isstiMimoxs iwi Vikw-s 

Some (jeonnmisis and labour his¬ 
torians proceed on the assumption 
that individuals including labourers in 
Ihe market place have a free choice.® 
Compulsion, open or concealed, is 
usually ignmed in all such analyses, 
pjiticul.iiIv by those historians who 
issume that the colonial enterprises 
recruited and employed free labour.*' 1 
Much of ‘unalvlical laboui economics’ 
loo runs along these lines The well- 
known lewis model is also based on 
ihe assumption of winking of free 
market mechanism Some othci scho- 
1 irs recognise that there were various 
factions and ‘impeifeciions’. But 
these vieie, in then new, mere imper¬ 
fections ol a mechanism in which 
marker forces opeialed ’* It has also 
been jigucd that there was Ihe exist¬ 
ence of 'dual' maikcts in lorms of 
hiring practices and employment 
systems - one ‘unfree’ market and 
another more oi les. tree market, the 
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indentured labour recruitment’ being 
ihe example of the first one and the 
free' recruitment ot unskilled labour 
being that of the latter. 

One contention of the present' 
paper is that the labour market strut - 
mre in colonial India was marked not 
by just ‘imperfections’ Also, it is not 
correct to speak of 'dual markets’ 
arising from difTei ences in legal 
methods of recruitment, administration 
and disciplining of labour. The basic 
aigument is that 'he entire labour 
market structure was a rigged one It 
was essentially an unfree market 
structure characterised by fragmenta¬ 
tion and various forms and varying 
degrees of open ot concealed compul¬ 
sion. 1 intend to develop ms argu¬ 
ment with the hclj> of thice case 
studies the tea industry, the coal 
mining industry and the jute textile 
industry 

Indentured Labouh 

In the Assam tea plantation industry, 
ihe earliest form of colonial capitalism 
in India, for moie than six decades 
labour was recruited and organised for 
work under the indentuicd system 20 
Indentured recruitment of labour for 
uverseas European Colonies had come 
into operation in 1R14 and continued 
till 1917. For the \ssam tea gardens 
indentured recruitment was started in 
1859. Prior to the introduction of 
the indentured system, the tea com¬ 
panies had faced labour shortage and 
labour troubles The Workmen’s 
Bieach of Contract Act, 1859 and 
several subsequent legislations enabled 
the planters to met come these pro¬ 
blems and to bind labouiers With 
marginal modifications the indentured 
svstem lemained in fence till 1926. 
The distinguishing charactensttc of the 
sistem was nenal sanction. Under the 
•a stem a labourer was boithd by a 
contract to serve foi a specified period 
\arsing from 3 to 5 yeais - on 
the garden to which he was reciuited. 
and it he failed to do so without 
.casonahlc cause or ‘absconded’, he 
v..is liable to he atiested by the plant¬ 
ers without any wyriant and crimm- 
all\ punished Though the planters' 
nnvate powei to arrest was legallv 
abolished in 1908, thev continued to 
make private arrest even later on. 
fmthei. the labouiers were frequently 
induced under duress to re-engage 
themselves even after the contract 
period had cxpiied. All this gave to 
the indentured labour a characteristic 
of forced labour.- 1 

fhe forced nature of the indentured 


laboui was considerable enhanced by 
the manner in which the labourers 
were recruited 9 Recruitment was 
made by a class of licensed contrac¬ 
tors. many of whom were Europeans, 
with headquarters in Calcutta. Undei 
every contractor hundreds of profes¬ 
sional lecnmers (urkatti\) who were 
mostly villagers — men and women 
on the spot - worked.-'' The method 
of lecruitmont was such that there 
was hardly anv element of a fre.. 
choice on the part of the labourers 
Being solely concerned with rounding 
up oi as many people as possible, the 
contractors and their men resorted 
to all forms of deceit and tricken, 
intimidation, actual violence and even 
abduction ot married women and 
children. The entire system of inden¬ 
tured labour, “the coolie-catching, 
their transit to the tea gardens 
the selling of recruits at a market 
pi ice, the hunt for run-away coolies” 
resembled “the slave-running in Africa 
and the global slave trade " ,0 

Thus, for the period of contract the 
indentured labouiers did not have 
any right over the disposal of then 
labour rower In many cases, even after 
the expiry of contract the worker-, 
failed to get release from their employ¬ 
ers Many legal and political mechan¬ 
isms were used to impose semi-servile 
conditions on the Assam plantation 
labour It would, however, be incor¬ 
rect to exaggerate the role of these 
legal and political mechanisms For. 
even large sections of labourers who 
were juridically free remained subject 
to various forms of bondage. It was 
essentially weak baigamirg power and. 
in some cases, lack of even anv 
semblance of bargaining power arising 
fiom the socio-economic totality that 
led to indentured labour as well as 
other forms of mvolunurv laboui 

Fhei' L.vnoni i\ Bondsoi 

In the eouivc of a few vears Ihe tea 
pi inters icalisu' lhai exclusive reliance 
on the incleti'iired svstem and, parti- 
tulailv. lecnutment through licensed 
contractors were too expensive, un¬ 
economic and inconvenient Hence, 
wh.le the mdtniuted system was ic 
tamed, various other systems were 
tried and came into operation Of 
these, the vrirrfan svstem which even¬ 
tually came to he known as ‘fiee’ re¬ 
cruitment was mtioduccd in 1870 and 
with passage of time evolved as a 
major — and after 1926 as the sole 
— method of recruitment fit should 
be noted that in the early veats of 
the sardari svstem in Assam, even la¬ 


bourers reciuited by saidars had to 
enter into penal contract. In fact, up 
to 19] 5 it was penal to remove any 
peison fiom the labour tempting 
districts to the tea districts without 
a contract It was nnh after that year 
that the sardari reirui'ment was divest¬ 
ed of any lute of legallv-enforceable 
nenal contract.) In the Dooms tea 
eat dens in No>th Bengal this was the 
onlv me'hod of recruitment from the 
start of the industry there in the mid 
1870s :li Helevanth it may be noted 
that in the lute mills labour was 
never reciuited under penal contract 
In coal mines, hovvevet, as will be 
seen, laigo nunibei ot labourers were 
ii'unfed under v.uinns forms of 
contact some of which even resembled 
penal conti act. During the closing 
yeais of the Second World War a 
special svstem of reuniting directly 
sponsored by the governmental aufho- 
titv was also introduced. 

That indentured labour amounted to 
‘semi-slavery’ is conceded by most 
scholars and historians. But can one 
speak of a ‘free’ market in the case 
of non-indentured labour or even any 
semblance of a ‘free’ or ‘true’ market? 
Formally and juridically, the relation 
between labour and capital had fea¬ 
tures of equality and freedom of 
exchange. But this was a deceptive 
appearance A careful analysts would 
show that even the non-mdentured 
labour was subjected to various kinds 
of unfreedom. dependence relation* 
and scivitude Though not bound by 
any written agreement or penal con¬ 
tract the mm ailed ‘fie**’ or 'voluntary' 
labour for all practical purposes lived 
and winked in a state ot bondage. 
These labourers, whether in the tea 
gaidens or Bcngal-Bihar coal mines, 
or Calcutta jute mills, were ieduced 
>o the state of seivitude primarily 
through two systems ■ (al system of 
employment through intermediaries, 
and tb) migrant labour .system We 
deal below at some length with the 
first aspect 

Tf.v Pi vs i vi loss 

In \ssam plantations, as mentioned 
above, the saidati system eventually 
supplanted all other systems Heie 
are some of the salient features of the 
-..ndari svstem 1 

(P Recruitment was done thiougfa 
.tauten saidars 

(21 The garden manager appointed' 
a garden sardar as a recruiter, gave 
b’m a icilifici'e. the manager as wejl 
,.s the lea Dim nets Labour Supply 
Association tlDISA), a body formed 
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in Calcutta in 1877 by most of the 
loading tea companies (an organisation 
'hat from 1917 came to be known as 
Tea Districts Labour Association or 
rDLA). paid his travel and other 
necessary expenses and also advanced 
nionev, 

The manner of recruitment of la- 
bouieis bv the sardar was often as 
had as that by the licensed recruiters 
and arkattis The poverty-stiicken 

potential migrant workers were given 
loans b> the xardat lo clear their 
debts and also to meet their travel 
expenses and thus came undei the 
tpip of the saidat. Ihev were also 
tempted bv the sardai with false pro¬ 
mises of a prosperous future in Assam 
and Dooars Sometimes thev were 
ladled with drink and eai ried off 
When the sardar relumed fn<m his 
ullage with the lecruits at the depot 
maintained bv the TDLS\/TDLA, 
reiiuits were examined, kept at the 
depot and each of them was given a 
fust pavment of Rs r \ a few utensils, 
mu oi two blankets and some cloth¬ 
ing The local agent ot the TDLSA 
aitanged fot sending the recruits to 
'|,e gardens na the tiansit depot at 
faialanda ot Gauhati 

it; While the sardar acted a= the 
iInvct recriutei, TDTSA<rDL\ func¬ 
tioned ns the printipil recruiting 
oig.inis ition and conliolled and co- 
oidinated leeriiitment. Under the 
I'lfLSA/TPT A local agencies were 
established in the principal recruiting 
districts, ihrough which most of the 
aidari iccrui'ment was conducted. 
\ oi icsns managing agenev concerns 
lev ],inline Hendeison, Balmei La¬ 
vs tio. etc) lunctioned as secictanes to 
lhe t DLSA/TDLA. Further, the en- 
iue svsteiti of reciuitnient w.p super¬ 
vised bv anothei organisation, the 
Assam Labour Board (created in 1915) 
composed of 15 members, all of whom 
weic representatives of the tea mdus- 
ii v, and an official chan man appoint¬ 
ed bv the government. This Board 
too was. in the words of Roval Com¬ 
mission on Labour in India “predo¬ 
minantly an employers’ organisa¬ 
tion" ’ 

(4) On arrival at a garden the prac¬ 
tice of paying a bonus, usually Rs 12 
fm a male labourer and Rs 8 for his 
wife, which was paid earlier under 
the indentured svstem, was continued 
and was described as gtrmtt (agree¬ 
ment) or contract money. The pra¬ 
ctice of paying girmit money created 
the impression that the labourers had 
no liberty to leave the garden, an 
impression that was strengthened bv 


the practice of taking thumb impres¬ 
sion when the bonus was paid, while 
this was not done at the time of wage 
payment." 1 The Workmen’s Breach of 
Contract Act. 1859 which remained 
valid till 1926. not only strengthened 
this Impression but also helped to 
retain the practice of penal contract 

(5) Under the Doons svstem of 
recruitment a saidar was held respon¬ 
sible for the working of the coolie 
iccruited bv him He leceived tegular 
commission on the wages of his 
coolies. In Assam tha' was not the 
practice 

(6) The chowkidto visited each 
‘coolie’ line eveiv night lo keep watch 
on the movement of coolies. Contact 
with the world outside a tea graden 
and even with neighbouring tea gul¬ 
dens and villages was undei strict 
control and virtuallv prohibited For 
all piactical purpose, the coolies were 
pusoners under guard day and night 
Even in cases of mairuge the consent 
of the managcis concerned had to be 
taken 

(7) The coolie lines and most of the 
roads and pathways thiough the spraw¬ 
ling tea gaidens were the private 
pioperlv of the estates. Outsiders 
were strteth excluded from and thev 
vveie prevented ftoin having anv con¬ 
tact with the woikers Even as late 
as mid-1940s meetings weic not al¬ 
lowed in the g.udens except for teligi- 
ous and social puipovex Not even 
the police and government officials 
could enter a tea garden without the 
pei mission of the manager. 

18) Any labourei going away with¬ 
out permission was considered ‘.ib-con- 
dei.”" This ven term reflected the 
actual position ol (he labourer. 
Though made illegal in 1908, forcible 
capture ol ‘absconding’ coolies and coi- 
poraj punishment continued in pra¬ 
ctice Incidents of death of coolies 
caused by physical assault were not 
lare. In fact, there was a strong 
element of tcnoi in the employment 
of tea plantat.on woikers. 

(9) In many te.i guldens plots of 
land, usually levs than one-thud of .in 
itete lor cac«h lailull lalioiircr were 
usually given to the collies for cultiva¬ 
tion. either fiee or at a nominal 
lent, as a means of binding them to 
the garden as cottars on the plant¬ 
ations and of having conliol over 
them 17 . 

(10) From lime to time wage was 
partly paid in the form of food ration 
at concessional rates But this also 
turned out as a semi-feudal foim of 
tying the labourers. 


(11) The agreement among the 
employers not to entice each other’s 
labourer or to employ a labourer com¬ 
ing fiom another gulden effectively 
icstiaint-d the fteedom of movement w . 

In sum. whether under the inden¬ 
tured svstem or the s.ud.m svstem. 
normal fences of demand and supply 
in the laboui market were never al¬ 
lowed lo operate. In resorting to 
penal contract the employers tried to 
disiegard the difference between 
labourer and labour powet or labour 
set vice. In the sardari system this 
dillerence was, however, atleast form¬ 
ally and juridically recognised. But 
all thiough the tendency on the part 
of the employers was to rely on rest¬ 
raints of various kinds to keep the 
labourers on the garden and in fact, 
in a state of captivity The labourers 
were reduced to a semi-servile 
status, 

That such a situation of unfreedom 
prevailed even .it th" close of the 
period under cvinsideia 1 ion is unmis¬ 
takably indicated bv the ob--eivanons 
made bv the Reec Committee in 1946. 
“Theie is no doubt that the labourei 
is now legally free to leave his garden 
and seek employment in anv garden 
lie likes, but in practice he does not 
leel that he is free to move The 
present position is that we find a 
mass of illiterah tn-opli being lai 
awav fiom then homes of settlement 
scatteied all mci Assam, practically 
segregated from outside influence, 
i.noigamsed and unable to protect 
themselves while the employers have 
foimed themsebes into one of the 
most power! ill and well-organised as¬ 
sociations in the country” 1 " 

Com Sir yi x 

In coal mines a complex svstem of 
ieci lining and e unrolling the labour 
was inti .duced ami maintained 

<U 7iminulani i nul Nokaram 

Methods of Recruitment In Rani- 
ganj I Bind wan distncO and Giridih 
(Haz.mbagh district) the early system 
of recruitment and contiol over 
labour was the aatnindarv and noka- 
ram tservice leiia'iiv) systems These 
weie industrial variants of semi- 
feudal ai rangement.' 1 The Bengal 
Coal Co. the New Beerbhoom Coal 
( o. the Raneegungc Coal Association 
and the Lqaitable Coal Co were 
some of the piominent practitioners of 
this svstem The East Indian Rail¬ 
way's colliery in Giridih too relied 
cm tins svstem 

One variant of diis arrangement 
was that in oidej to enxuic an ade- 
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quale and steudv supply of mining 
labour, all the major older coal 
companies acquitud zamindarv rights 
ovei noil-coal bearing surface land 
around the collieries Miners and 
pai ticularly malkalas Ithe face vs ink¬ 
ers) weie settled on these lands free 
or at nominal rents with the specific 
condition that thev weie to work a 
certain number of days in the com¬ 
pany mine. 12 

In all such cases, where the colliery 
companies owned the zamindary 
rights over villages, their lecimtment 
method amounted to “obligatory 
method, or in other words, lorced 
reciuitment”. 11 In the early years of 
the industry theie aie instances of 
such tenants being forcibly and 
physically prevented from seeking 
employment elsewhere. Brajendranath 
Ur one of 'hr earliest Indian member^ 
of the K S. who was po'ted as SDO 
in the colliery town of Rnniganj in 
1882. has i (.-corded main such inci¬ 
dents 14 

Exercise of ptessure upon the 
tenants of a colliery zammdaiy to 
work m the land, at times, at a parti¬ 
cular mine owned by the zamindary 
companv was, howcvei, not just a 
phenomenon of the 18R0s or 1890s 
Such tenants continued to remain 
under compulsion to work at specifier 
collieries and weie prevented from 
seeking work elsewhere or even in 
other collieries as late as the 1920s 
This is evident from a letter written 
by the /ammdaiy Manager of the 
Bengal Coal Co U» the Managing 
Agems of that company in 1921 "1 

considci that the piactice of forcing 
mtnets to work at certain Collieries, 
when they do not wish to do so, 
should be abolished I considei that 
a minei living on the Company s 
Taluk should be given the option of 
working at anv of the Company's Col¬ 
lieries.'''' 

Anothei vauant of this ariangement 
was that in eeitain cases the coal com¬ 
panies did not directly acquire zanun- 
dary estates but found it more conve¬ 
nient to come to an arrangement with 
the local /amindar Under this ariange¬ 
ment the coal companies were to le- 
ceive a eeitain numbei of miners fioni 
within the area of the influence of 
the zamindur. Toi example, m 1917 the 
Bengal Coal Co made ariangement 
with R C Ciiyswami. a local zamindai 
of Ramgani. for the supply of 200 
miners from the mouse under ins 
control in return for a salami >f 
Rs 1,000 and a commission on then 
output.** 


Resort to these methods, however, 
became increasingly inappropriate and 
expensive. Both the variants, though 
remaining in force in the 1910s and 
1940s, began to decline from the late 
1920s.* ; 

(2) Direct or Sarkari Recruitment ■ 
Under this system the workers were 
directly recruited and employed by the 
company. Many of the collieries, parti¬ 
culars' the medium-sized ones in 
Jharia and in Ramgani and to a lesser 
degree m Gindih, recruited mining 
labour through their own selected em¬ 
ployees, the latter earning a special 
remuneration. The coal company asked 
its full or part-time salaried j amadais, 
rhaprasis and sardars to visit those 
villages which weie closely known to 
them and advanced sums of money to 
them to meet travel and other recruit¬ 
ment expenses. Often the minei gangs 
recruited hy such recruiters were 
composed mostly of "their lelatives, 
acquaintances and co-villager.s". 48 Natu¬ 
rally enough, in such eases of recruit¬ 
ment kinship, caste and communilv 
ties must have been important. Some¬ 
times village headmen were also given 
monthly salaries or small commissions 
tor peisuading their fellow-villageis to 
work at a particular colliery and attend 
it regulaily 

Prospective miners weie often given 
some cash advances to pay otf then 
debts They were paid the uavelling 
expenses and food by the recruiters. On 
teaching the mines they weie pumded 
with rent-free huts. It was also usual 
to make certain advances, known as 
khoraki “ All this, particularly the 
debt relationship, were used to bind 
the labourers to then work in the 
mines and even to a particular sardar 
or contractor. As one witness stated in 
his evidence before the Roval l-ontnus- 
sion on Labour. "Unless and until this 
advance is recovered the miners have 
to work for that particular sardar or 
contractor. [Usually] if a impossible 
for him to repay the advance It is 
noteworthy that veiy tew miners go 
away without lepaymg then 
advances."'" In fact, because of extreme 
poverty and meagre wages earned by 
the miners they were piactically never 
able to become debtfiee. But in ac¬ 
cordance with the pi evading Indian 
tradition the indebted miners lemained 
under a moral obligation to work 
under the creditor at least until such 
time as th e debt had been fully paid 
off. 

Not infrequently drink or drinking 
rnonev was given to the potential 
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, miners as an inducement. As one col- 
l liery manager frankly stated, “Labour 
i is recruited m the usual way by 
I advances, rail fares and good food and 
: drink". 51 B Milter, a pioneer trade 
unionist in the coal industry. told 
the Royal Commission, “ some gangs 
. of miners are given some money to 
’ have a feed and drink to induce them 
not to leave the colliery’'. 5 * It should 
, be added that such inducements were 
, given not only in the case of sarkari 
, recruitment but under the other 
' systems too, 

I In some cases some coal companies 
I (e g the Bengal Coal Company) made 
, the miners enter into a written yearly 
contract which laid down certain con- 
i ditions and obligations for them. Un- 
> like the Assam tea plantations, theie 
was no penal contract. But even with- 
; nut the penal sanction, wavs and means 
: weie found of binding labourer tn 
, mine work through contracls Some 
- contracts stipulated that “Should the 
said labourers abscond before the ex- 
r piry of one year from the date of exe¬ 
cution of these presents he will be 
i liable to pay the said emplnvers the 
, sum of rupees twenty five only [equi- 
» valent to about four months' wages tn 
I 1900] as liquidated damages for breath 
of contract."’" 

s (3) Indirect Method of Recruitment 
Reciuitment through coni ramus was 
, a widely used practice of all collieries 
However, lhere weie two diffeient 
, classes of contractors the labour oi 
I leeruiting contractors and the raising 
contractors. 

. Some of the iaige coal companies 
[ emploved labour contractors who weie 
, only responsible for recruitment The 
mine manager indicated to the contrac- 
, tor the approximate numbei and tvpe 
of labourers needed bv the -olherv. 
Thereafter the contractoi sent his 
agents, usually village headmen em¬ 
ployed as sardars, to selected areas to 
. establish contact with the potential 
icci nits. Various inducements such as 
. wage advances, travel expenses and 
drinking money were given to the 
, potential miners. 

Once the mine labourer recruited in 
lhis way was sent to the t olliery, the 
contractor had no furthei icsponsibi- 
i lily. In all such cases, as the lahourci 
[ was directly employed, organised and 
administered and paid by the mine 
i management, advances of pay were 
I made and recovered by the mining 
company 55 In all such work the 
; sardars, however, had an important 
I role to play. 
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The other type of contractors, the 
i.nsins contractors, were responsible 
tl „ more than just lecruiting. The 
,.using contractors recruited the work- 
CIS , mined the coal and loaded it into 
a au'iiis and in ictum received a fixed 
payment per ton from the coal com¬ 
pany The raising contractors were 
usLuilIv responsible for the selection of 
the woikeis, the distribution of their 
wink, the payment of their wages or 
t ycn the number ot workeis employed. 
These contractors bad hardly any 
mining engineering expenence or qua- 
lilic.itions but were often pci sons of 
oib .tantial means and sometimes had 
,,annularies on which tenants were 
settled on the condition that they 
would work in the mines. They some¬ 
times combined the functions of the 
employers, money lcndeis and land- 
louls which slipped into one another 
to the meat disadvantage of the work- 
,h *n the calls stages of the giowth 
■ >! the indiisti.v, labourers engjged by 
the i.using contiactors accounted for 
i l.ii ge pait of the output of coal. The 
Koy.il Commission on I.ahour in India 
noted that in 1929-30 the greatei part 
i'I the output of coal was obtained bv 
l.ihouiets winking under laising con- 
'i.uiois In the Jhana fields in Bihai 
these eontiactois were responsible for 
ihoul 70 pci cent and in the Raniganj 
held in Bengal foi about 40 per tent of 
the output I'heieafter. howevei. this 
method sulTeied a decline and in 1944 
accounted for about onK a qu.utei of 
the coal-production in these two 
lichls/” 

(4) Thr Colonial Government Spon- 
i'.i-iI Recruitment . For most of the 
pei itid under study the goyernmenf 
was not directly inrolvcd in the sup- 
P'v of labour for the coal mines But 
it maintained a constant concern over 
labourer supply. What is mote, when 
the coal mining industry leallv faced 
'heritage of laboui because of large 
demand for labour arising out of mili¬ 
tary construction activities in the 
wunitv of the Bengal-Bihar coalfields 
the government did not fail to directly 
mtervene. In Noy ember 1944 the gov- 
lunment passed the Laboui Recruit¬ 
ment Order, 1944. whose declared 
objective was "to achieve full man¬ 
power control in respect of unskilled 
1 ibour". The new method was In 
important ways similar to the inden¬ 
tured system. As a sequel to the 
,'ibovementioned order a Directorate of 
Unskilled Labour Supply was set up 
for purpose of recruitment. In late 
1946 it was replaced by Coalfields 


Recruiting Organisation. By the end 
of 1945 almost 30,000 laboureis had 
been brought into the coalfields, parti¬ 
cularly from the United Province. 

The labour force consisted only of 
males. They were recruited in the 
United Provinces on six months' agree¬ 
ment and were despatched fiom the 
labour depot at Gorakhpur to Dhan- 
bad. While these laboureis weie given 
remuneration higher than that paid to 
laboui ers reciuited by the collenes or 
contractors, they were subjected to 
va> ious restrictions. On arrival at 
Dhanbud, they weie distubuted to the 
different mines wheie they weie 
accommodated in differnt barrack-like 
camps and fed on a communal system 
They did not have the option to lease 
the camp and live and eat outside 
They did not ha\e any right to join 
trade unions. The laboureis did not 
eycn have the right to bring then 
families yyith them. Their freedom of 
movement was seveielv restricted and 
they had to lead a life utidet strict 
surveillance at least for the period of 
agiecment.' 15 

Thf Poshion oi iiie SAnnsns 

Whatever might have been the paiti- 
miiu method ol iccuulment the sardai 
occupied a ciucial position. As lang, 
the Officiating Chief ln-.pectoi of 
Mines in 1929, put it, "A miner's 
saidai is a soit of gang leadci oi 
petty contractor and is generally a 
man has mg some influence in his own 
village. The gang usually consists of 10 
to 50 men fiom one village The gang 
is fiep to miiye from collieiy to col¬ 
liery. The sardai is enhei paid by the 
company at the rale of l to I anna per 
tub of coal raised by the gang, and 
the gang paid sepaiately by the com¬ 
pany or the wages of the gang ate 
paid sepaiately to the sardar foi dis¬ 
tribution after he has deducted his 
twn commission” If was he who on 
behalf of the colliery management or 
contractors visited the villages of 
potential miners and loaders, offered 
advances to them and brought them to 
the colliery. Once the recruitment was 
done, it was again the saidar who 
performed the supervisory functions. 
He kept watch over the miners and 
loaders, saw that they went to the 
pits legularly and allotted work to 
them. He was also responsible for all 
tools and plants issued to miners and 
loaders and kept them under discipline 
at work. The sardar remained present 
when the payment was made to the col¬ 
liery labour; in fact, the management 


or the raising contiactors generally 
paid the wages to the gangs through 
the sardai s. It was also thiough him 
that a colliery manager oi a raising 
contractor advanced money to the 
mineis. Not infiequently such advances 
could not be loeoveiej. This piaclice 
too cieated a relationship of depen¬ 
dency, a 1 oi in ol debt bondage, bet¬ 
ween the nuneis, saulars and laising 
eontiactois oi colliery management. 

Apait iiom their ‘debt-advances 
to the sardars, eontiactois or mana¬ 
ges, the mineis were also indebted to 
the moneylendeis and shopkeepeis in 
the bazaai. The local shopkeepers who 
supplied toodstuHs and other essen¬ 
tials to the mine labour on credit were 
anothet gioup of persons who helped 
to keep the laboui under contiol Ac- 
coiding to one estimate, m the Bihar 
coal fields in the 1930s the shopkeepers 
accounted lor 26.7 per cent of the 
winkers' debt and their usual interest 
was 37.5 per cent This indebted¬ 
ness, along with debts to the sardais 
and other intermediaries, ivstucted 
the movement of labour to a conside- 
table extent. 

In sum, the coal nunc companies 
lesoiled to what appears to be an 
almost bewddeiing variety of methods 
of lcouitment, supetvision and con- 
tiol of labour, Theie no neat 

srp.iialion between dilfeicnl methods; 
the same mining eoneein nlten idied on 
a mixture of th e diffeienf methods.’ 8 
rui(her. the period in which a mine 
was opened, the particul.it location, 
the sire ot a concern and such other 
factors came to determine the paiticu- 
lar lecruitmcnt method adopted by a 
company. 

But whatever might have been the 
specific method and whatevci the dif¬ 
ferences between one method and 
another, all these methods essentially 
involved eonsideiahle elements of 
obligation an,) compulsion of a non¬ 
economic imbue. These methods, ex¬ 
cept the one oi ganised by the govern¬ 
ment. diffeied from indentunng But 
binding of labour in one fotm or an¬ 
other constituted an essential feature 
ol all the systems Umh i the nokartmi 
artangemenf mining labour was tedu- 
ccd to the status of semi-seif and semi- 
wage labour. In all other cases and in 
the case of 7amindan method too. in¬ 
debtedness, primordial loyalties and 
relations of peisonal dependence were 
extensively used to keep laboui under 
contiol and .subjugation. However, 
when these methods were found to be 
wanting in meeting the requirements 
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BEL has now equipped itself foi the manufacture 
of monolithic crystal filters (MCF) — that are much 
smaller and more reliable than their discrete 
counterparts consisting of crystals, capacitors and 
coils With the excellent temperature characteristics 
of the AT-cut crystals, MCF offers the scope for a 
mimature but highly temperature-stable filter 
network 

Work is underway at BEL to achieve the best in 
quartz frequency standards. Carefully matched 
crystal oven and oscillator circuit, that make up the 
packaged oven-controlled crystal oscillators, will soon 
achieve this task 

BEL is particularly proud of the work it has done in 
the area of TCXOs With stabilities as good as ±0 5 
ppm in regular production, BEL TCXOs are m great 
demand for communication sets — and equal the 
finest of such devices made anywhere in the world 
And communication applications apart, crystal devices 
are one of the vital components for Digital Watches 

The development activities undertaken by BEL m 
the field of surface acoustic wave devices (SAW), 
hitherto new technology, will find widespread 


application in communication and computation — 
with performance characteristics unattainable by 
other technologies 

Such pioneering achievements and capability in 
the field of crystals and crystal devices are 
unmatched in India Only too well matched by its 
achievements in other component areas receiving 
valves, transmitting tubes, X-ray tubes, cathode ray 
tubes, TV picture tubes, image convertor tubes, 
microwave tubes, display devices, germanium and 
silicon semiconductors, hybrid micro-circuits, 
integrated circuits, printed circuit boards and ceramic 
capacitors 

These technological triumphs notwithstanding, it is 
BEL’s state-of-the-art systems capability, as 
evidenced by sophisticated equipment and system, 
that keeps India on the electronics map of the world 
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of the situation, as in the closing years 
of the World War II, the colonial gov¬ 
ernment actively intervened m the 
labour market to meet the needs of 
private industry which, however, con- 
■ erged at that time with the imperial 
exigencies and resorted to methods 
which had hardly any difference with 
indenturing. 

Jute Mn.is 

In the jute industry too labour was 
‘bonded’ to the employers and a whole 
arrav of intermediaries — the depart¬ 
mental head, usually a European over¬ 
seer. the Bengali babu (office clerk) 
and assistant, and the head sardar and 
the line sardar They were also tied 
to tlip owners of bustees and money¬ 
lenders of various types all of whom 
had often direct or indirect relation 
with the jute mill management. 

The Sardari System • Till 1937 
vutUally all recruitment of jute mill 
labour was done solely through the 
jobbers, locally known as sardars. In 
l')17 for the first time some mills 
opened Labour Offices and appointed 
Labour Officers to give some systema¬ 
tic shape to reciuitment and reduce 
the influence of sardars in labour le- 
mntment But even thereafter the 
•ardars continued to maintain their 
pivotal position in the recruitment/' 0 

Rni apart from some instances in 
the early years of the industry of a 
sardar or a babu being sent out bv 
mill management to the villages to 
recruit, virtually all the reciuitment 
nas made bv the saulars at the mill 
gates 01 In recruiting labour, kinship, 
caste and community ties played im- 
poitar.f roles. But that was not all. In 
a situation of limited job availability, 
llie sardars and babus took full ads an¬ 
ti go of their position. Entry to d 
mill lahoui force needed payment of 
dustoorie to the sardars. babus and 
other intermediaries, the head sardar 
getting the lion’s share. Any leave or 
absence even on account of sickness 
or pregnancy of female workers provi¬ 
ded fresh opportunity to the sardars 
and other intermedia ies. For any re¬ 
entry or re-employment a fresh bribe 
had to be paid. Such bribes had to be 
Pa.d even for just letcntion of names 
m the waiting list. Apart from such 
entry or re-entry fee, regular weekly 
Payments had to be made to the 
sardars and babus for keeping one’s 
)ob.» 

The sardars also enjoyed great 
Power over allotment of woik, grant¬ 
ing of leave, promotion, enforcing of 


woik regulations, punishment, dis- 
rrusdl, etc. It was on the basis of re¬ 
ports given by the sardars that workeis 
were fined or dismissed for offences 
such as late attendance, damage to 
materials, negligent work, insubordi¬ 
nation and other breaches of discipline. 
“The immediate employer of a woiker 
is his sudar. The sirdar gives him his 
job, and it is by his will that the 
verkci retains it. The sirdar is the 
official channel of communication bet¬ 
ween master and man, and the sirdai's 
view must be the man’s view Other¬ 
wise, the man’s job is gone Thus it 
is that a sirdar who is more of a master 
and employer - he is a kind of con¬ 
tractor - than an operative paid a 
weekly wage, is the source of the 
management's information icgarding 
the worker t The sndars are the 
nal masteis of the man” 611 

In sonic cases, particulatly when 
lelativcs, friends oi co-villugeis in 
search of jobs in jute nulls travelled 
along with a satdai after his visit to 
his ancestral village, long distance 
transportation on the part of virtual 
destitues involved incurring of debt to 
such a sardar who often piomised 
jobs During the waiting period or any 
peiiod of unemployment led to further 
debt usually to the same sardai or the 
sardar to whose gang he belonged or 
to a babu or a mill durwati oi, say, 
a kabuliwala. Even when a winker was 
in employment, as his wage was abys¬ 
mally low. he had often to bonow 
money from a saular or such other 
person. Thus, a debt relationship 
developed which kept the labouters 
attached to a particular sauiar or a 
habu or a mill duiwan Such indebted¬ 
ness must have weakened not only the 
morale but also the bargaining power 
of men and women woiking in jule 
mills 

The Pustrr Owners : As the jute 
mill owners did not nrovide adequate 
accommodation in the mill 'lines’, 

thousands of w< rkers in all the mill 
towns had to live in bustees built by 
zamindais who owned land in the 
neighbourhood of nulls oi by mill 
sardars who constructed huts on land 
supplied bv into null, companies or 
leased in ftom the local yjmindars.* 4 
Thus, in manv cases the satdais could 
house the workeis and could also evict 
them. "It is common thing for sardars, 
who are working in these mills, to 
rent land near on which thev build 
houses, where they lodge operatives 
working in the mill.”*’ Further, in the 
allotment of rooms in the mill lines too 


the saidars and babus had usually a 
consideiable say'. The manger too by 
his power to provide accommodation 
in the lines exeiused a control that 
he could not otherwise obtain. 

The Shopkeepers ■ Often the sai- 
tl.it s and their idatives and fnends 
owned oi contiollcd the shops which 
supplied the foodstuffs and other 
nccessaiies of life. Even if the shop¬ 
keepers were not related to the 
sardars, the workers were often tied 
U> the shopkeepers. The latter, whe 
ihei related to the sardars or not. 
supplied the workers various essentials 
on credit and in consequence, the 
workers owed much of their debt to 
these shopkeepers The hold of the 
latter over the woikeis is indicated by 
the’ fact that though many mills opened 
their own shops supplying the neces¬ 
saries of life to the woikers at cheap 
rates during World War II period, 
many workers were not in a position 
to avail themselves of this opportunity 
as they could not obtain lelease from 
the shopkeeprs.® 

Hrstrirtiir Payment Practices and 
Fines ■ Ti’l the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century and even in the early 
jcais of the piesent centuiv the em¬ 
ployers often resorted to restrictive 
wage payment practices Usually, one 
week's wage was kept in hand in 

older to have better hold over the 
woikeis 1,7 It was also usual to make 
deductions from an aheady meagre 
wage for anv form of petty offence, 
such as negligence, damage or wastage 
of material, indiscipline, and so on. 1 * 
All these practices not only helped to 
keep laboui under conti ol but was 
also an additional factor that obliged 
the workers to incur debt from the 
sardai s and other types of money¬ 

lender and buv on credit in the 
ba/itais All this strengthened the 

debt bondage with nil its lamifiea- 

tions. 

Corporal Punishment: Use of abusive 
language, harsh treatment and even 
lough handling bv saidars and 
Fuiopcan supeivisois constituted a 
regulai feature of the system to keep 
labour docile and under eontiol. That 
these were widely practised as late as 
1920s is clearly indicated by a govern¬ 
ment rcnoit Large number of stnkes 
took place around grievances ausing 
out of physical assaults on the 
workers/ 5 

The ‘bondage’ of the jute workers 
arising out of all these aspects is 
graphically illustrated in two Bengali 
fictional works.™ In Saroj Bandyopa- 
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dbyuy’s Bikikintr Hut (Maiket of 
Fxchangc) Motichand, a hackney car¬ 
nage owner-driver in a jute null town, 
observes. “There aie three knots in the 
life of a tute mill worker: klstiwala, 
bwitenoala and khistiwala . kistiuxila 
is the person from whom the chathalia 
note woikcr) borrows. [He is the 
person] to whom interest is paid in 
Lists [instalments] ... Busteewala is 
the person m whose bustee the worker 
lives And khistiwalas [users of slangs] 
.ire the contractors, attendance clerks 
and hurra sahibs" In the other work, 
Mohanlal Gangopadhyay’s Assamapta 
Chatubda (Unfinished lute Era), one 
leads: “All of them [i e the new 
migrants in the jute mill towns] come 
in search of |obs -- thev come with 
emptv hands . From the very first 
day [of their arnval] they begin to 
lake loans They mem debts despera¬ 
tely and without an\ consideration. 
There are many people to give loans. 
Then* is certainly the kabuliwala. Be¬ 
sides him there are the line sardars, 
ihmuins, and mahajai is in the bazaar... 
Most of the workers are very simple- 
minded. Incidents of cheating the 
eieditors are extremely rate’’. The work 
vividly brings out the vanous dimen¬ 
sions of the subiugation which the 
workers had to suffei 

Labour Officers and Labour 
Other: While throughout the period 
under study the sardari sxstem and 
other devices of control over labour 
vveie retained aftei 1937 a new mecha¬ 
nism of contiol was introduced With 
the objective of excluding the jobbers 
from the responsibility of engagement 
and dismissal of luboui the Ro.val Com¬ 
mission on Labour had eailier recom¬ 
menced the employment of Labour 
Otlicei by each factoiy For several 
sears the IJMA remained indifferent to 
this recommendation. But in 1917 the 
IJMA took initial steps to give effect 
to this recommendation not so much 
with the objective of doing away with 
the abuse of the sardari system but 
with the avowed intention of evolving 
a new and effective method of disciplin¬ 
ing and subjugating labour. 

The search for a new method was 
necessitated by certain developments in 
the spheie of rinployoi-woiker lelation- 
ship. Between Februarv and May 1937 
a huge strike movement involving at 
one stage 2,21,000 jute workers took 
place. 71 The IJMA viewed it as a poli¬ 
tical development engineered by com¬ 
munists and not of economic origin. 
Following that strike the Bengal gov¬ 
ernment appointed in 1937 a Labour 
Commissioner. In that year the IJMA 


too inaugurated a Labour Intelligence 
Department "the objects of which are 
to secure first-hand, authoritative and 
reliable information of what is happen¬ 
ing in labour circles, of the presence of 
anti-capitalistic movement, of the acti¬ 
vities not acting in the best interest of 
the employers, of the forces allied 
against us, and of the vanous people 
working in their cause.” 7 -’ In the same 
year the IJMA decided to appoint 
Labour Officers and the person ap- 
jminted as the first Labour Officer was 
a retired police official, an Assistant 
Commissioner of Police 71 The 1938 
IJMA Report specifically mentioned 
"the growing menace of communistic 
agitation m the jute mill" and spoke 
of the necessity of extending the Labour 
Officer scheme for combating it The 
IJM\ considered the scheme as “an 
essential and integral part, m any 
effective action bv employers to coun¬ 
teract the haimful influences of highly 
organised labour agitation. In its 

'Notes for Labour Officers' dealing with 
the duties of the Labour Officers IJMA 
stated that “endeavours must be made 
to obtain information about the move¬ 
ment of vanous labour organisations, 
and the situation in general, and if any 
labour unrest is found to exist in any 
particular mill, Labour Officers will 
bring these leports to the notice of the 
mill concerned as also to the Associa¬ 
tion through the Secretary”. There 
were workers who did not fail to notice 
the anti-labour role of the Labour 
Officers and in the years immediately 
following the introduction of the 
scheme considerable agitation took 
place against them. 73 While some of 
these agitations might have been insti¬ 
gated by the sardars who viewed the 
scheme as an attempt io cuib their 
tiaditional power and piivilcge, olheis 
were directed against the new method 
to control labour. 

It shotild be added that, though as 
a result of the appointment of Labour 
Officers and opening of Labour Bureaus 
and the simultaneous introduction of 
hadli system, 7 * there was .some diminu 
tion in the powet of sardars and hnhus, 
the power itself was not eliminated. 
The subordinate supervisors staff, such 
as sardars continued to have consider¬ 
able influence with regard to selection, 
lecnu'tmenf, promotion, grant of leave 
etc. Along with this, bribery and cor¬ 
ruption too continued. Thus, jute 
labour came to be controlled b\ the 
traditional system as well as the new 
one. 

In sum, like the plantation workers 
and mining workers, the jute workers 


too were subjected to contiol and non¬ 
economic compulsions Bill these bad 
certain specific features These were 
diffciont Irom indenturing ol early years 
or semi-indenturing of later years of 
the plantation workers, and these were 
also different in many respects from 
nnkaruni tenancy as well as contractual 
arrangements - - foimal and informal — 
through which mining laboui wag 
bound. But though not subjected to 
anv formal contract, the labour power 
sold by the jute workers could hardly 
be described as Tmtianmielled'. 
Thiough the exercise of the sardar’s 
power to hire and fire, universal in¬ 
debtedness fin mam cases to the same 
satdar), provision of housing again by 
the saidar and extensive use of kinship, 
caste and community connections they 
ltmained tied to intermediaries of 
various categories and became enmesh¬ 
ed in relationships of peisonal domina¬ 
tion and dependency 77 Towards the 
close of the period under review certain 
formal and impersonal schemes, like 
those of Labour Officeis and of registra¬ 
tion of job-seekers, the badlis in parti¬ 
cular, were introduced. But these 
turned out as new forms of control of 
labour. 

A Jluocro Mmikti .Srm.irn.mE 

It follows from the case studies that 
in India under colonial capitalism labour 
in all the three major industries in the 
eastern region was marked by features 
of involuntary labour Of course under 
capitalism wage labour alwavs entails 
an element of compulsion F.conomic 
circumstances, to he more specific, the 
fact of the labourers’ separation from 
all means of production compel them 
to sell their labour power to the capita¬ 
lists. Further, once having sold the 
labour power, the labourers are subject 
to discipline and supervision. But the 
point that emerges from the piecedmg 
analysis is that in none of these indus¬ 
tries wage labour did evolve in a way 
where the only constiaint was econo¬ 
mic. As seen above, lmtli -the entry of 
the labourers into the labour market 
and then subordination in the process 
of production came to be structured 
not met civ bv the exchange couliai t but 
also bv dependency and constraints 
other than those ansing from the 
exchange contiact The labouieis were 
secured, supervised and cxnloited not 
only through market mechanism hut in 
addition through a wide lange of non- 
xvage and non-maiket mechanisms — 
contract under penal violence, various 
other legal and government-supported 
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, rangements, conditional tenancy, the 
ardan system of engaging, supervising 
,ul controlling labour, debt bondage 
,, the sardars and other intctmediancs, 
clations of personal dependency and 
lamination, and arbitrary power and 
w;n outright violence exercised by the 
mpKners and their agents. Among the 
noans other than penal contract, the 
\stem of debt-advances was a parti- 
ala rly effective instrument for maxi- 
nising control over labour. 

But within a gcncial pattern of 
nvoluntary labour and unfreedom 
lien 1 were several variants. Colonial 
.ipitabsm imparted to wage labour 
mist diverse, highly complex and pecu- 
i,h lomis — .semi-servile indenturing, 
.cmi-serf tenancy arrangement, contract 
about of non-pen.il natuie. formally 
I’ce' labour subiect to various types of 
iirdiated conti ol, and various combi¬ 
nations of some of these forms wheie 
mi’ loim of labour control merged with 
i not he i 

In such a labour market stiuctuic, 
despite certain elements of ‘volunlari- 
!”■' the scope of any free nt 
.1 ilnnomotis choice on the pait of 
■ iImiiii vv.es severely lestncteil. Indicating 
■utd emphaswing this aspect, Lolita 
(Inkiavartv has spoken of “restricted 
< ,’ti> lmt free exit" eharuetei istics of 
lhe laboui maiket sttuctuie. But, as a 
m.ilfer of fact, it was something more 
It was a maiket stiucture matked by 
Kith “restricted entiv and lestuctcd 
1 'll”. That the indentured lahour had 
ilisolutclv no freedom of movement is 
"i'll known. That even the non-inden- 
J labour on the plantations did not 
love this freedom has been shown above, 
hi the case of coal mining labour too, 
’"•karntu tenancy arrangements block¬ 
ed free movement from one mine to 
.mother. Even where mining labout was 
ii'il bound by any such formal arrange¬ 
ment. advances, debt-bondage and 
dependency relations arising out of 
“"'ial ties with the sardars, labour con- 
h .u-torx and such other intermediaries 
imposed restnctions on the movement 
°f labour. It is nof that the miners 
l 'id not absent themselves from work 
ol give up work. In fact, they frequent- 
h absented themselves fiom work 
Many of them also moved from one 
‘nine to another. These constituted 
'* s< ape hatches’ for the terribly exploited 
■'"d oppressed miners. But the essential 
contention here is that they could not 
in >ve freely. Even when they took leave 
“| absented themselves from work, they 
usually came back to the same concern, 
Advances, debt relations and ties to the 
intermediaries were used to keep them 


attached to a particular sardari gang 
and particular concern. Furthei, in a 
situation of job-scarcity the mineis too 
had good reason for feeling that such 
attachments had their advantages. This 
was also true foi the )ute mill woikers. 
Traditional social ties, debt burden, 
housing uriangenicnt and various 
other obligations kept them bound to 
saidais and othei inteimediaues and 
through them to a paiticular null. Ol 
course there was considerable absen¬ 
teeism and laboui turnover among the 
jute mill woikers too. The majonty of 
them had short industnal work careet. 
But the contention hete is that but for 
the existence ol various other ties, 
absenteeism and labour turnover would 
have been greatei than it was. Many 
of the woikers who had long seivice 
careei would have left woik if they did 
not have debt obligation. 7 * At Hie level 
of production process too. as seen ear¬ 
lier. the workers were put to woik. 
disciplined and supervised thiough 
means involving at Inti ary powci and 
considerable elements of open coeicion. 

From the point of view of labour it 
was a situation of powerlessness in 
relation to the supcnors and with res¬ 
pect to its capacitv to influence and 
improve teirns and conditions of sale of 
labour power. Much ol this pnwetless- 
ness was a product of extia-cconomic 
compulsion and mechanism, and this 
sort of powerlessness became an essen¬ 
tia' aspect of the life situation of the 
woikers. The harsh treatment often 
veiging on brutality meted out to the 
labourers reveal this powcilessness. 

This powerlessness and relations of 
personal dependency were found not 
only at the place of woik but also out¬ 
side that These are very strikingly 
indicated bv the tael that not infrequ¬ 
ently the female labourers had to satisfy 
the lust of the emploveis and their 
intermediaries. Some of the most 
brutal aspects of such relationship in 
Assam lea guldens are well known. But 
this kind of relationship was not con¬ 
fined to Assam tea gaidens only. As 
a matter of fact, female laboui employ¬ 
ed in coal mines oi jute mills had often 
to fall prey to the lust of mme/mill 
manages, contractors, supervisors and 
overseers and labour sardars. Some¬ 
times Bilaspuri women employed in )ute 
mills have been blamed for their ‘loose 
tnoials', but the fact that they were 
often powetlcss before the sardais 
recruiting them or premising lobs to 
them has usually been ignored It 
should be added that the powerlessness 
and unfreedom were reinfoiced thiough 
what has been referred to above as the 


system of “distant sourcing" of labour. 

As noted earlier, the oveiwhelming 
majority of laboui in the three mdus- 
tncx discussed here - in the case of 
tea industry the entire labour fence — 
tame from far awav places and were 
heided togethei in a totally alien 
cnvinmment. Such a migiant labour 
s’ stem facilitated the exercise of contiol 
ovei laboui by the employ ets and the 
mtei medial ics. 

As indicated eurhci, the most distinc¬ 
tive attiihutc ot lice laboui is that it 
I. I ns* 111 soil its laboui powci acruiding 
l” its i lion c An associated at tubule is 
us puvwi to haigam over the terms 
and conditions ol its woik. It is the 
lack ol tliesp attiilmtes that reduced 
lalmui in the tluec mdustiles to a state 
ol servitude. The servitude was most 
overt and the system was most oppres¬ 
sive in the tea plantations. These were 
less oveit and less oppressive in coal 
dunes and e'en less so in jute mill 
laboui But these were differences only 
of degree anj not of kind. Essentially 
labour was held in captivity There 
v> ere certainly different types or 
forms of social existence of industrial 
laboui and gradations ol captivity. But 
such differences in types or glaciations 
were mcleVTit fot the basic life situa¬ 
tion of the labour. 

MlGIIAVI I.MIOLU Svsil.M 

The other major method ol curtail¬ 
ing or even depnving the freedom of 
labour was the migiant laboui system. 
It was in the 1810s and 1840s that there 
began a system of oigatnsing recruit¬ 
ment of common unskilled labourers 
from India for serving the sugar estates 
located in foreign lands. Later on this 
system was extended to several other 
Butish and Euiopean colonies to man 
the sugar’ estates in the Caribbean 
British, French and Dutch colonies. 
Natal and East Africa, serve in the 
Ceylon tea plantations, preside wage 
workers for the tuhbei estates and tin 
mines in Malava and supply labour for 
the nee fields in Buima. 

With the appeaierice and develop¬ 
ment of colonial capitalist industues in 
eastern India, the migrant laboui policy 
foi the colonics was tinned into an 
inland nugiunl laboui policy In the 
Assam and North Bengal (except Dar- 
jeelingl lea plantations almost fiom the 
veiy beginning labour was brought in 
from fai away regions In the jute 
textile industiv upto mound mid-1890s 
there was a picpondeiance of local 
Bengali labour. Altei that time, import¬ 
ant changes took place in the composi- 
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lion lit tlio labour forte. New hands 
essentially of unskilled nature were 
recruited to meet the gi owing demand 
for labout fiom the industry (which 
was at that time in an expansionist 
phase) mainly from the ranks of 
migrants. A uonsideiahle displacement 
of unskilled woikcis of local oiigin by 
non-local non-Bengali di.stanl immi¬ 
grants took place. In the coal mining 
industiy the pattern was, however, 
somewhat different. Till eaily 1920s in 
both the Jharia and Ramganj coalfields 
the overwhelming majority of mineis 
were reciuitcd from the population 
living more oi less in pioximitv to the 
coalfields - the coal distucts them¬ 
selves and the contiguous districts of 
Bengal and Bihar It was only later on 
that serious attempts were made to 
recruit labour from distant districts in 
Bihar, the United Provinces and Cen¬ 
tral Provinces.” 1 

Thus, leaving aside the somewhat 
different case of coal mining industry, 
in the case of two other majoi industries 
in the region labour force consisted of 
migrant workers coming from remote 
districts. Laige scale movement of 
labour was induced direlly and/or 
indirectly to woiksites far from their 
homes and these distant migrants were 
herded together in totally unfamiliar 
surroundings. There were of course 
Considerable sanations within a broad 
framework of migrant labour policy and 
these tequire consideration and explan¬ 
ation. But that is not within the scope 
of the pi ('sent paper. What I want lo 
stress is that the migrant lubour system 
— the separation of imgiunl workers 
from their known envinronment, their 
total isolation from the proximate sur¬ 
roundings because of geographical 
location, social, cultural and language 
barriers and various other factors, and 
the mistcpresentation, deception and, 
as in the case of tea plantations, even 
open compulsion involved in organising 
migration made the migrant workers 
particularly vulneiablc to violence and 
coercion. The system turned out to be 
a verv important and effective mechan¬ 
ism for deptiv mg, or at least for put¬ 
ting severe restrictions on the freedom 
of laboui. A limitation of this analysis 
is that this is concerned with onlv the 
noil-economic aspect of labour migra¬ 
tion. A fuller understanding of the 
labour migration system requites oon- 
sideiution of its economic functions. 
Here it may be only indicated that it 
enabled capital to make considerable 
savings in the cost of production and 
reproduction of labour power and 
thereby to raise the average rate of 


profit. Any elaboration of this, how¬ 
ever, is beyond the scope of the present 
paper. 81 

Ill 

The Economic Rationale 

Why did not the mines, plantations 
and lute mills led it necessaiy and 
economically i at tonal to resort to any 
other system of iccruitment and manr 
agmiont than those discussed here? 
Why did not these industries employ 
labour fiee from non-market compul¬ 
sion? 

Broadly speaking, the soil of mani¬ 
pulated laboui nunket and the different 
types of recruitment and disciplining of 
labour which have been mentioned 
above ecu responded to the interests of 
the planters, mine owners and jute mill 
companies, at least as their inteiests 
were viewed and conceived by them at 
that time. To claboiate, their policy 
was to make and maintain high profit 
levels with a minimum of capital invest¬ 
ment and as a means of achieving this 
objective to ensure a plentiful supply 
i.l cheap laboui, easily orgamsable said 
malleable and by and large attached to 
wink. The hmng and disciplining 
practices and methods pursued by the 
capitalist employers in the industries 
eonsideied here subserved this policy. 

But while this was the btoad and 
basic position, the actual methods and 
forms adopted and followed differed 
significantly fiom, one legion/sub- 
region to another legion/sub-rcgion 
within eastern India and from industry 
to industry located within the region 
ot even the same sub-region. More¬ 
over, even within one smgb industry 
different hiring systems coexisted for 
many decades and even important 
changes in recruitment and disciplin¬ 
ing systems took place over the years. 
These were determined primarily hv 
the specific problems faced .by differ¬ 
ent industries and groups of employers 
as well as those found in different 
legions or sub-tegions. 

As a part of the broadci issue in¬ 
dicated just now. a question that has 
often botheted scholars Is. Why was 
indentured labour system at all intro¬ 
duced and preserved over as many as 
five or si\ decades? Was there any 
economic logic in introducing such a 
system 7 Given the broad labour mar¬ 
ket policy mentioned in the pieceding 
paragraph, penal labour contiact system 
was eonsideied as the most suitable 
method of pursuing that policy and 
tcalising the policy goal. Assam, or to 
be more specific, both the Surma 


Valley and Brahmaputra Valley in 
which the tea gardens came to be 
localised were sparsely populated sub- 
regions, the latter one more so. From 
the very beginning the planters opted 
for an appallingly low wage policy. 
Wages paid out to the tea garden 
workcis were considerably lower than 
the wages earned by other categories 
of unskilled labour in Assam.' 1 In 
view of this, peasant agriculture 
appeared relatively more attractive to 
the local people and they were not at 
all willing to enter wage economy. 

Thus from the planters’ viewpoint 
the local labour situation was very 
much unfavourable. If the normal 
forces of demand and supply were 
allowed to operate, that would have 
meant a rise in wage rates. But the 
planters weie not prepared to allow 
such a rise Faced with this problem 
of mobilising local labour at terms and 
conditions satisfactory to the planters, 
a problem which appeared to be m- 
sujxirable, the planteis resorted to a 
system of labour migration from re¬ 
mote regions based laigely on non¬ 
economic compulsion, the specific and 
most glaring form of which was the 
penal contiact svstem. 

This was not entirelv new in colo¬ 
nial India as tecouise to this method 
had alieadv been taken to man the 
sugar estates in Mauritius, British 

Guiana and Tunidad in the I8T0s and 
1840s, a method later on extended to 
seveml overseas European colonics. 
Further, some of the established Cal¬ 
cutta firms (such as Gillandcrs, Aibuth- 
not and Company) with plantation in¬ 
terests in Mauritius, and some notable 
British personalities (for example, John 
Gladstone who was the proprietor of 
sugar estates in Demeiara British 

Guiana) had acquired consicerable 
experience in the business in inden¬ 
tured labour. Moreover, the imperial 

authority threw its full legal and poli¬ 
tical support to this svstem. In view 
of the difficulties in obtaining suffici¬ 
ent labour at low wage rates or, in 
other words, in conditions of a shortage 
of labour, though of local and of a 
temporary nature, ihe indentured labour 
svstsm was adapted to induce large- 
scale movement of labour from places 
and regions hundreds of miles away. 
Later on various other methods of 
labour recruitment were tried with by 
the planters all of which including the 
so called Tree’ reciuitment of labour by 
the garden saidarg involved in addi¬ 
tion to economic compulsion, if not 
open, at least concealed forms of non¬ 
economic compulsion. 
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In the Bengal-Bihar coalfields too 
all the different systems were, as 
alicady observed, based on one or 
another form of compulsion. The 
Ranigan) coal mines, the first coalfield 
area that was explored, like Assam 
tea gardens, started (though in a much 
lessei degree) with a relatively sparse 
population. WaRes and conditions of 
work in the coal _ mines were not 
attractive for the local population. An 
official enquiry made in 1896 revealed 
that during the period 1880-94 real 
wages in the coal mines were declin¬ 
ing and coal mines did not provide 
attractive wages for labourers.*' 1 (Thus 
while monthly wage of a miner in 
Ranigan) coal-fields averaged Rs 5J to 
fi during the period 1880 to 1894. the 
monthly wage of an 'able-bodied' agri¬ 
cultural labourer in Buidwan, the 
district in which the Ranigint coal¬ 
fields were located, was never less 
than Rs 7 during the above period) 
Weather conditions and harvest too 
affected the ‘sunply’ of labour. Over 
and above all this, there was heavy 
< ut-migration Irom the hinterland area 
of the coal mines to meet the demand 
'nr labour m the Assam and North 
Bengal tea plantations and to a much 
lesser deeree in the overseas colonies" 4 
1 iiitlier, this lahotn exhibited a dis¬ 
tinct prefeience for tea garden em¬ 
ployment. owing to moie familiar 
living and working conditions there 
than those prevalent in the coal mines 
All this created a situation of mining 
labour shortage, again, of course, of 
,t local and shoit-run nature. Or at 
!> ast the employers fell that there was 
a shortage of laboui. It is out of this 
leelmg that the Incnan Mining Fede- 
iatir.ii even went to the length of 
demanding that “the whole of Chota 
Nagpur [be reserved] as the exclusive 
area of reciuitment for the coal in¬ 
dustry" ** 

It was in ordei to overcome the 
pioblem of labour shortage and en- 
suie a sufficient and steady supply of 
cheap labour that the Idrgest of the 
Ramganj coal companies resoited to a 
system of iceiuitment and stnet con¬ 
trol of laboui — - the zcmindary 
i lokaram method — that had distinct 
semi-feudal traits. But this option was 
not open before the smaller concerns. 
1 or them it was too expensive and 
inappropriate to acquire laige real 
estates. Moreover, for all the late en- 
tiants there was little space for zamtn- 
dai> settlement In addition, by 1920 
many coal companies felt on the basis of 
their experience that “those who have 
given lands have not been able to get 


better results than those who have 
not’’,** So the smaller collieries as well 
is the late entrants in the Ramganj coal 
belt had to rcsoit to othei methods, such 
as recruitment through paid employees 
like jamadars, t-haprasis, sardars, etc, 
or through contractors of various 
categories In the Jharia coalfields tix> 
because of intensive development from 
the very beginning little land was 
available for acquisition of zamindary 
estates. As a result, the overwhelming 
majority of the Jharia collieries had 
to lely on other methods of labour 
recruitment Further, the saidan and 
contract systsms fitted in with some of 
the commercial needs and managerial 
problems of the coal industry. For, 
by rescuing to such methods the coal 
mine owners could reduce not only 
their managerial functions but also 
their risks and amount of capital 
needed 

In the lute mill industry which, un¬ 
like the tea plantations and coal min¬ 
ing industry, was located in a densely 
populated region, up to around mid- 
1890s, as noted above, local labour 
was preponderant Later on, however, 
there was a switch over to labour from 
distant regions While there was no 
special and foimn! enntiactual system 
of labour tecruitment. the sardari 
system involving relations of domina¬ 
tion and peison?I dependency as well 
as widespread indebtedness was viewed 
as the most suitable method of ensur¬ 
ing a sufficient and regular supply of 
docile labour at extremely low wage 
rates Theic were other reasons too 
foi delegating a substantial power -■ in 
some cases all control over labour 
Among these, shortage of persons hav¬ 
ing adequate supervisory ability may 
be one Anothei one was perhaps 
associated with the market orienta¬ 
tion of the lute industtv and the con¬ 
sequent totally unpredictable and un¬ 
controllable sharp fluctuations in 
demand for itite goods The saidan 
system along with its other ramifica¬ 
tions enabled the colonial capitalists 
to dispense with the necessity of 
maintaining a laige permanent laboui 
force, of giving adequate waees and 
also of undt’itaking welfare nieosmes 
Thus, the sardari system turned out as 
the apnropriate method for ensuring 
not only sufficient but also flexible- 
supply of cheap and docile labour in 
correspondence with the fluctuiting 
irqunetiien's ol the industry 

It was not out of any irrational con¬ 
sideration that in its evidence beioie 
the Royal Commission of Laboui the 
Indian Jute Mills Association, inspite 


of the admitted abuses of the sardari 
system, argued for the retention of the 
system. They were not favourably in¬ 
clined towards any suggestion for the 
establishment of a public employment 
agency and the curbing of the power of 
I he- sardars. The system was in full con¬ 
formity with the jute mill owners’ in¬ 
terests of earning as high profits as 
possible." 7 , 

IV 

Major Determinants 

What were the major factors that 
determined the character of the labour 
market structure in colonial India? 
IIow and why was it possible to 
keep the labour in bondage? What 
! ed to the emergence and continu¬ 
ance of a labour system based on 
some kind and form of compulsion? 
There is no one simple explanation for 
these questions. A full and satisfac- 
toiy explanation can be provided only 
in terms of a complex of economic, 
sociological, anthropological and geo- 
graphial factors. However, I shall 
attempt to give only a partial explana¬ 
tion in terms of economic factors. In 
doing that I shall discuss these ques¬ 
tions in terms of two distinct aspects, 
the suoply of labour on the one hand, 
and the demand for workers on the 
other 

On the supply side, structural con¬ 
straint, prevented the capitalist trans¬ 
formation of agriculture or emergence 
of any kind of dynamic enterprise in 
agriculture. Without entering into any 
rigorous consideiation of relative 
weight, the following inter-related as¬ 
pects may be indicated as factors 
operating at the supply end Jnd creat¬ 
ing a 'push' fiom the rural economy in 
the areas of origin of industrial 
labour. 

Within the framework of an agricul¬ 
ture meiked by stagnation and pumi- 
tive technique as well as growing com¬ 
mercialisation, peasants were subjected 
to a high rate of exploitation through 
icnt, usury, trade and taxation. The 
smaller peasants carried on a sub-sub- 
sistcme existence. M 

For the landless rural poor and agri¬ 
cultural labourers the situation was a 
desperate one. The question of survi¬ 
val or death was a stark leality facing 
them The erosion of non-agncultural 
sources of livelihood, that is. the pro¬ 
cess of deindustrialisation which had 
begun in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century intensified the pres¬ 
sure on agriculture. 

Adverse ecological changes aggra- 
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vated the position. AU this led to 
the development of an essentially 
labour surplus agrarian economy. In 
Chota Nagpur of course population 
density was quite low in absolute 
trims, But the agrarian and ecological 
context —- the mono cron (winter rice) 
pattern, considerable aridity, lack of 
irrigation and water control arrange¬ 
ment, low pioductivity, rackrenting 
and usury resulting in privation for 
even the peasantry and the disruption 
of traditiondl tribal economy which 
depended on both agriculture and 
forest produce — turned Chota Nagpur 
into a labour suiplus economy, an 
economy where the pooulation was 
quite high compared to the cultivated 
area *' 

On the demand side theie weie 
several important componentThe 
demand fot labour was greatly efficient 
because of the slow and typically en¬ 
claved nature of growth of capitalist 
enterprises. The new world of tea 
plantations, coal mining and jute mill 
industries, almost exclusively domina¬ 
ted bv British camtal, lacked the dyna¬ 
mic characteristics of cumulative and 
vigorous expansion. The maiket orien¬ 
tation of these industries, the system 
of managing agency control, the 
absence of logic of competitive capital¬ 
ism front the veiv beginning and the 
absence of integration of these indus¬ 
tries with the local economy and the 
bonds tying the Indian economy to 
imperialism all these acted as con¬ 
straints on dynamic capitalist indust¬ 
rialisation The demand generated 
bv such a couise of industrial change 
for wage-labour was not enough to 
offset the impact of decline of tradi¬ 
tional industries as well as the inten¬ 
sifying ciisis of agriculture® In other 
words, the specific structural con¬ 
straints on industry and aggregate sure 
of capital together with the essentially 
enclaved development of capitalism 
reinforced the situation of excess sup¬ 
ply of labour. 

The institutional nature of demand 
for labour was monopsonistic While 
the wage labour remained for long en¬ 
tirely unorganised or very poorly 
organised, private capital was highly 
and tightly, organised Employers' 
organisations, such as the Indian Tea 
Association. Indian Jute Mill Associa¬ 
tion and Indian Mining Association 
were formed at quite an e.nly period 
and came to enj'oy tremendous bargain¬ 
ing power piwi-t'is the labour The 
managing agency' system, “the colonial 
manifestation of capitalism", streng¬ 
thened the monopsonistic character. 


Faced with certain special problems 
in securing cheap and docile labour 
for Assam tea gardens, the tea planters 
closely co-ordinated then hiring prac¬ 
tices and employment methods and 
formed special bodies like Tea Districls 
Labour Supply Association/ Tea Dis¬ 
tricts Labour Association. In coal and 
jute industries there was of course no 
special agency for co-ordinating lecruit- 
niont policies. But even a casual personal 
of the evidence given by the null and 
mine managers and also such bodies as 
the IJMA and the IMA before the 
various committees constituted from 
time to tune by the government to 
< lujuire into the necessity of factory 
legislation and conditions of labour 
makes it amply clear that, despite the 
lack of standardisation in wage lates, 
conditions of work, housing, etc, they 
had close understanding among them¬ 
selves about the broad attitude and 
policy towards labour 81 

The monorsonistic natuie ol the 
labour market structure was furthei 
strengthened by the colonial govern 
ment Its professed ideology was 
Imsip: fairp But in practice it was 
very much concerned with the supr.lv 
and retention of labour In the case of 
tea plantations it provided legal, ad¬ 
ministrative. political and vjrious in- 
iiastructur.il support to the employers 
In the coal industrv too, as seen cailiei. 
it did not fail to intervene when the 
necessity aiose Fvcn when it did not 
directly interfeic, if exhibited a con¬ 
stant interest in ensuring a legular and 
adequate flow of cheap labour. This 
concern about labout supply is evident 
fiom the setting up of a scries ol 
commissions to enquire into the piob- 
lems of labour supply ftom the 1890s 
onwards till the end of the colonial 
period.® 

The situation on the supply side was 
characterised by a chronic excess sup¬ 
ply of labour facing a choice between 
survival at any cost or starvation and 
death It was not surprising that this 
fcnou.sly weakened the hai gaining 
power of labour. The latter was fur¬ 
ther adversely affected by the multi¬ 
plicity of market structure and the 
absence of any national maiket which 
have been discussed earlier As a 
matter of faet, labour was reduced 
to a situation where it could not sell 
labour power according to its own 
choice and did not have anv bargain¬ 
ing power. The unorganised nature ol 
the work force, the unskilled nature of 
most of the workers and non-imple- 
mentation. indeed virtual absence, of 
any nrotecrive measures for the first 


five or six decades in the career of 
industrial labour force in our country 
increased the powerlessness and help¬ 
lessness of labour further. 

In such a situation the colonial 
employers enjoying a monopsonistic 
position backed by the imperial govern¬ 
ment found it feasible to take ad¬ 
vantage ol the powwerlessness of lab¬ 
our to puisne a cheap laboui policy 
(or their cams A major component of 
such a policy was, as noted earlier, re¬ 
el uitment of labour from distant places. 
Another component was that labour 
was subjected to non-market mecha¬ 
nisms of exploitation. 

As a result of operation of all these 
factors at the supply end as well as 
the demand end, a labour market struc¬ 
ture emeiged and developed which 
was marked by a system of economic 
and extra-economic compulsions. Em¬ 
ployers could not solely rely upon the 
maiket forces. A market mechanism 
evolved which was riddled with rela¬ 
tions of dependency and unfreedom, 
though not always ovei tly featuring 
the instruments of extra-economic 
coercion that was found in the case 
of indentured labour. It may be added 
that while the fuctois mentioned above 
were the concrete and specific ones 
ihat determined the evoluMon of the 
laboui mnikej sliucture, the historical 
stage of capitalist development itself 
influenced and. as a matter of fact, 
basically determined its nature This 
aspect is considered in the next sec¬ 
tion 

V 

Nature pf Labour Market Structure 
and Stages of Capitalist Development 

It is a historical fact that the 
gimving labour market in the early 
stage of capitalist development m Bri¬ 
tain and also the Continent certainly 
exhibited various features of a captive 
labour market. In Scotland until 1799 
coal mining was based on serf labour. 
Reliance on paush apprentices in early 
cotton textile factories in England was 
a typical form of employment of ui\- 
frec laboui. As Hobsbawm puts it. 
"the fust half of the nineteenth century 
was anything but lahspz faire in its 
lalxmi relations" Till the mid-nine¬ 
teenth centuiy employers used “com¬ 
pulsion. non-economic as well as eco¬ 
nomic to recruit the labour force 
and to keep it at woik".' 11 Further, 
sub-contract or control through inter¬ 
mediaries had been a feature of orga¬ 
nisation of labour in the early stage 
of development of industrial capitalism. 
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Recourse to various forms of obliga¬ 
tory labour became a marked feature 
of industrial development in Tsarist 
Russia since the days of Peter the 
Great. The early entrepreneurs in many 
other countries on the Continent turned 
to unfree labour. Many of these as¬ 
pects. such as serf labour in Scottish 
collieries 01 possessional factories in 
Russia, were a cany-over of earlier 
forms of social labour employed in 
precapitalist industry. Employment of 
pau"cr appientices in the early cotton 
textile areas in Britain was a debased 
lorm of aoprentice system pievalent in 
pre-capitalist industry In many cases 
Mib-eontiuct tixi was a survival from 
earlier age. Fvidently enough, employ¬ 
ment of involuntary labour was not 
something peculiar to colonial India m 
colonial and senu-colonial countries 
only 

Historical experiences show that the 
general from of recruitment and con- 
tio! of lalxmr is de'cimmcd by the 
stage ol development of capitalism. 
There is no reason to consider that 
unfre t > or unvoluntau laboui is under 
all circumstances incompatible with 
the development of capitalism and 
n 'Cessanlv inefficient 01 anachronistic 
lnvuhuitaiy laboui mas be quite com¬ 
patible with a specific stage of deve- 
lopmenr of capital Thus, what mav be 
characterised as the calls stage o( 
capitalist development marked the drive 
for absolute surplus value and low 
( uranic composition of capital i unl¬ 
ades with and. in fact, needs contiol 
o! labour tbiougb non-market means, 
that is, non-ecnnoniic compulsion in 
one form 01 anothei This understand¬ 
ing based on Marx's theoretical analy¬ 
sis >f cjrutal enables us to explain the 
moad pattein ot organisation of labour 
in Britain in the early-stage of capi¬ 
talism It also offers insights in un¬ 
derstanding the forms of labour con¬ 
trol in colonial India. 

It is worthwhile to note that the 
servitude of industrial labour in India 
whethei in the lorm of indentured 
labour or nukarani tenancy or domi¬ 
nation bv various categories of inter¬ 
mediaries had its noints of similarity 
as well as contiast to eaily towns of 
labour control in Britain and other 
industrialising countries m nineteenth 
century Europe. One important point 
to note is that employment of unfree 
labour was not something new m India 
In pre-colonial India compulsory labour of 
various forms including outfight agres¬ 
tic slavery was in existence on a wide 
scale. The traditional jajmani system 
involved tving of specified groups of 


labourers to specified families of mas¬ 
ters. So m a sense the various forms 
of unfree labour used in colonial capi¬ 
talist enterprises had links with the 
past. It is possible to argue that in 
the forms of lecruitment and admi¬ 
nistration oi laboui there was a com¬ 
pounding ol nation client relationship 
thai was oievalent in eailier davs 
The sardan system in particulai was 
a, modified version mid extension of 
traditional social ties 

But even if there was a (ontmuation 
of a traditional institution and earlici 
social practices, a basic change had 
taken nljce in then chaiactci Thus 
gang laboui cninlnved undei a head¬ 
man in the Bengal lice field even in 
!lu twentieth century was not the 
same as the labour reciuited and oiga- 
msed bv a sardai in the lute, mining 
or plantation industries The jobbeis 
and contractors in the colonial capita¬ 
list enlciprises plated a lole signifi¬ 
cantly and fundamental diflcient 
from that of the sardnr overseeing 
seasonal agricultural woik Under 
colonialism various forms of unfiee 
labour weie out to use on a far laigei 
scale and in a more systematic form 
than that m pre-colonial days or in 
agricultural ooer.irions other than plan¬ 
tations even in colonial India Moie 
impoitantiv, unfree labour was now 
set to an entnely new function, the 
{unction of generating surplus value 

The diveise forms of untree laboui 
found in Britain and also on the 
C< minion! were mostly tiansient feu- 
tuies ill the pioeess of uidustnal levolu- 
non These were, though present in 
the early nhaso of industiialisation. 
alreadv in a process oi decline and 
weie eventuallv swen awav undei 
piessnre ol ever-vv ldemng advance ol 
capitalism Mini' specifically, these 
forms weie removed and replaced by 
newei bums in the process of move¬ 
ment ftom production ol absolute sui- 
plus value and from a low to a high 
organic composition of capital In a 
country like Russia wheie capitalist 
exnansion was idatively slow, the 
various constraints on industrial wo'fi- 
ers persisted much longer than in the 
classic case of Industrial Revolution 
m Britain But even in Russia, rai ti- 
eulailv alter the Emancipation of 1801 
these constraints became weakened by 
the logic of capitalist development 

Such features weie transient in a 
particular historical context, m India, 
under the structuial constraints impo¬ 
sed by colonialism, these featuies were 
perpetuated. The appearance and 


persistence of peisonal ties of depen¬ 
dency and domination and various 
forms of unfrec, captive labour m 
British India weie. in fact, the con¬ 
sequences of the intrusion into India's 
economy of a backward form of capi¬ 
talism based on the extiaction of ab¬ 
solute suiplus value 

The icsoit to obligatory labour and 
migi.iVirv labour system had been 
made bv the capitalist entrepreneurs 
wheicvci the capitalist relations and 
matnial technical basis had been hack- 
waul lequiimg pumanlv the employ¬ 
ment of mass of unskilled labour. And 
ths bad been the historical cxpenence 
of moie oi less all the colonial and 
■ emi-colomal count! ics In Malaya, 
Indian and Chinese woikeis were im¬ 
ported in large numbers, the former 
to serve in the rubber estates and the 
httci to man the tin mines Similarly, 
in the oailv renod of Dutch rule in 
the Outer Provinces of the Nether- 
'ands Ejs| lndtas (Indonesia) large- 
scale importation of Chinese workers 
weie made for the operation of tobac¬ 
co and rubbei plantations In China, 
(he methods of leciuitment of labour 
and getting them to settle down as 
d'sciphned wane earners on the capi¬ 
tals enlernrises involved compulsion. 
Apprenticeship undei contract was 
one main method of obtaining a low 
raid and submissive labour force. 
Undei anotliei method, the pao-kung 
or conti act-labour system, particularly 
pievalent in Shanghai hut also found 
in many other naits of the country, 
the laboui foice was recruited through 
an agent oi intermediarv. who was 
given tremendous authontv over the 
workers'ho recruited thiouehout their 
piriod of employment 54 Likewise, in 
mans African countries. the wage 
labour force taiscd bv the European 
colonists was subjected to open or 
cutieealed forms of compulsion.* 5 

Befoii puni-eding tiirhei it should 
be noted that q has been sometimes 
digued that (ontiol ol labour through 
intei mediaries was associated with 
sophisticated foims ol impenalism. 
Thus, Onnedt states, “the switch 
11 oiii mdentuie to labour-contracting, 
coincided with the development of 
monopoly camtal and corporate lorms 
ot control (as opnosed to individual 
ownciship) of nlantations, factories 
i tr” % It is, however difficult to agree 
with this view. As I have shown, in- 
toimediate form of contiol is not 
somethin- unique to India, Again, it 
has been a feature of organisation of 
labour contiol in the earlv stage of 
capitalism in Biit.un. ,i stage not of 
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monopoly capital but of competitive 
capital. In no way can it be argued 
that sub-contract in late eighteenth or 
early nineteenth century Britain was 
needed by imperialism But what can 
certainly be said is that vanous forms 
df involuntary lahoui including media¬ 
ted control were and are needed by 
backward capitalism The forms of 
such involuntary labour may be 
numerous, diverse and complex, a 
particular form being determined not 
hv the historical stage of development 
df capital but by the specificities of the 
location of an mdustiy as well as the 
particular technical, economic and 
managerial needs. Otherwise it is not 
possible to satisfactorily explain why 
during more or less the same period 
late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries - the three industries con¬ 
sidered in this paper or even one par¬ 
ticular industry, e g, the coal industry, 
employed several foims simultaneously. 
No broad generalisation other than 
that involuntary labom was inherently 
associated with a nnmitive stage of 
capitalism can be made. 

The contention made above is also 
supported b\ the fact that even m the 
Indian context in industries involving 
use of improved technoloev, lame in¬ 
vestment in physical capital relative 
to labour and particularly the employ¬ 
ment of skilled labour, method of re¬ 
cruitment of laboui and setting them 
to work weie, to a considerable extent 
fiec from the Institutional constraints 
and dependency relations discussed. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company is 
a prominent example of this kind of en¬ 
terprises. Some other examples may 
also be mentioned In such case there 
was, geneialK speaking, no attachment 
except that of wage between the 
worker and employer, Furthei. the lat¬ 
ter did not have anv hold on anv man 
Hut even in these enterprises, when¬ 
ever there was employment of unskilled 
labour, recruitment was made through 
intermediaries, usually contractors, 
and such labour was subjected to 
various const) aints 

But industries and enterpnses in¬ 
volving huge investment of capital and 
using relatively sophisticated techno¬ 
logy and requiring large-scale employ¬ 
ment of skilled labour were few in 
colonial India, particulaily up to the 
end of the World War I In view of 
the basically backward nature of capi¬ 
talism during the period under consi¬ 
deration, most of the capitalist indus¬ 
tries needed mainly and almost solely 
unskilled, undifferentiated, homogen¬ 
ous mass of labour. Though this ana¬ 


lysis is confined to tea. coal mining 
and jute mill industries, one may 
venture the hypothesis that the labour 
markets not only in these three indus¬ 
tries but in almost all the labour in¬ 
tensive industries were of a captive 
nature, though in varying degrees, 

VI 

Concluding Observations 
Before conclumg this paper two 'brief 
observations inav be made First, a 
sort of vicious circle emerged and ope¬ 
rated Slow, typically anclaved and 
backward nature of capitalist penetra¬ 
tion as well as the capitalists' objec¬ 
tive of ensuuii", a supply ol cheap and 
docile labour fotee gave use to and 
helped the perpetuation of a captive 
labour market structure The captive 
nature of the market structure when 
labour was abundant and cheap, in ns 
turn, acted as a constraint on the 
cumulative expansion of capitalist en- 
tcrpnse and technological advance 
Second, both at the beginning and 
at the end of the colonial period the 
woikors woiked and lived in captivity 
The onlv difference was that ns the 
ptnod was coming to u close, particu¬ 
larly in the last three decades, the 
woikers were making more and more 
mgamsed efforts to bring to an end their 
servitude though development if class 
oiganisution and class stmggles — 
economic us well .is politic al. At the 
beginning there weir haidlv any 
semblance of bargaining powei on the 
part of lalmur and anv labour niaike! 
structure in its proper sense In the 
closing yeais they werr able to acquire 
some bargaining power and con¬ 
comitantly a ‘true’ labour market struc- 
tuie was in the piocess oi being shaped 

Notes 

[■V .suinmaiy vci.sion ol this paper was 
presented in a seminal m Maudi 1980 at 
the Department of llistmy ladavpui 
University Latei on an extended version 
ol the paper was discusjed in a sominai 
at the Centre ior Studies in Social Sci¬ 
ences, Calcutta I have gieatly benefited 
ham the obseivatimis made by the 
paiticipants in the two seminars Among 
them I should make paiticular mention 
of Amtya Kumai Bagohi, Sanat k Bose 
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Labour Legislation and Working Class 

Movement 


Case of Bombay Labour Office, 1934-37 

Dick Kooimaa 


This paper explores the attitude of the Bombay government towards, and Us effect on. the trade 
union movement during the period 1934-17, especially the effect ol its labour legislation upon the textile 
labour in the city . 

After sketching the main outlines of the pre-1934 history of the textile industry and its working 
class m Bombay , the paper discusses the Bombay Trade Disputes Concilation Act , 1934. by which govern¬ 
ment instituted a ‘labour officer'. The creation of this office was ostensibly intended to correct and 
combat the abuses that had crept into the field of labour recruitment as also to attend to the grievances 
of the working class. But the way in which this office actually functumed shows that while the labour 
officer was more successful in undermining the trade union leaders (by more or less usurping their func¬ 
tions) - - and in the process making those trade union leaders who sought the labour officer’s assisl/mce m 
resolving labour disputes lose credibility in the eyes of the majority of the workers — h? was far less 
successful in eliminating the abuses in labour recruitment as exemplified in the institution of jobbers. 

The overall result of the policy was retardation of the growth of an organised working class 
movement which, at least in the case of the affected communist-affiliated unions , was the explicit intention 


of the government. 

I 

\ I’RADt UNION mav he idled the 
most developed .ind elieclive organis¬ 
ation ol the winking class Bv a trade 
union ne tenetulh mean a mote 01 
hss peimancnt and lormal orgams- 
itmn ol the winkers tor the promt it u n 
■ >l then own class interests in an in¬ 
dustrial souctv. Theref ire, ihehtsloiv 
of the working class, in India as 
Osewheie, is to a laige extern the 
hist.m of attempts t > organise the 
woikcis in modern industn along the 
l.nes ol the tiade union model 
The emergence of a trade union 
movement depends on seveial factors 
I he fust and most obvious i ictor n 
the piesencc ol a, consciousness among 
the workers concerned, that then in- 
teiests aie common and are bettei 
saved by a joining of forces As this 
consciousness has to develop within 
the economic structuie of which thev 
arc a part, the economic condition of 
the industry is of great importance A 
common threat, like large-scale re- 
tienchtnent for instance, miv teach 
the workers that they share the same 
•ale and have to fight a common 
cause. Anothei determining factor is 
the availability of a leadership, cap¬ 
able of moulding the worker's grievan¬ 
ces into an institutional framework 
and getting these grievances heard b\ 
the employers. Finally, the employers 
as the opposing class arc important in 
that their way ol dealing with the 
•vinkforce greatly influences the eba- 
iaete r and tactics of laboui organis¬ 
ation. 


I he attitude ol (he government too 
is important; it makes a great deal of 
dilTeiencc whether a government o 
hand in glove with the capitalists oi 
sympathises with labour Equal!., a 
'neutial' posture has considerable 
effect on laboui oi ganisation, since it 
conhims a situation that layouts the 
stiongei pattv, i e, the emplovc.s 

This napet explores the att.tude rl 
the Bombay government towards, and 
its effects on the trade union move¬ 
ment during the 1934-17 period 
Bombav is an obvious choice It was 
(and is) one ol India's most industrialis¬ 
ed cities and its textile industry duting 
the period unilei consideration num- 
beied more than HD mills and empiric- 
cd about 1 23.000 winkers or a quar¬ 
tet of the city's working population 
at the end ot the 1'irst World Wai. 
rheielme, manv exponments in laboui 
legislation have been conducted here, 
one ol the most interesting being the 
introduction of a government laboui 
olficei (1934.) who staitcd functioning 
in a nenod that has been much neg¬ 
lected by historical icsearch. Hidden 
between the last pre-wai general 
textile strike (1934) and the first provin¬ 
cial Congress tnmisUy (1937). this 
inteimediate period deserves to In 
studied tn us own right. 

After sketching the main outlines 
of the pie-1934 history ol the textile 
industry and its working class, we will 
discuss the Bombay Trade Disputes 
Conciliation Act, bv which govern¬ 
ment instituted the function of a 
labour officer. The activities of this 


officer will be investigated in some 
detail in ordei to assess the influence 
ol his official duties on the develop¬ 
ment ol a trade union movement in 
Bombav 

IllF la oSOMKJ Situation 

I he 1-irst Woild Wai created favout- 
able conditions lor the development 
ot Indian tndustiy Many industrial 
concerns enjoyed an unprecedented 
prosperity, which continued for some 
veais atlei the wai The Bombay 
textile industry, which had expanded 
lapidly lrom the middle ot ihe nine¬ 
teenth century, reaped huge profits 
and paid enormous dividends Un¬ 
founded financial expectations, how 
evei, led to overcapitalisation and an 
inflated capital structuu arose, which 
atfei a tetuin to mote normal trade 
conditions pioved to be a heavy bur¬ 
den on the managing agents At the 
same time, Bombay began to lose its 
foreign markets and had to face tn- 
cteasing competition from the up- 
countrv mills and |apan. As a con¬ 
sequence of ihese and other factors, 
Bombay suffered fiom an economic 
depiession aftei 1924. culminating m 
a scimils ci isis around 1930, 

In order to check this economic 
fiend, tlif millowners stalled the in¬ 
troduction of rationalisation schemes 
in the second half of the 1920s In 
this thev weie also encouraged by the 
Indian Taull Board (1926) Rationalis¬ 
ation generally implied increased effi¬ 
ciency in management, production and 
marketing, but in Bombay its imple- 
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mentation amounted mainly to a re¬ 
duction of the man' machine lUlio. 
spinners tending moie sides and 
weaveis working more looms, without 
attention to renovation of the techni¬ 
cal equipment, in this "'a\, the nnils 
saved in wage costs but ihe woikers 
met with retrenchment tn muster rolls 
and increased woiklo.i.ls. Moi cover, 
wages foi the newlv defined work un.ts 
were standardised, which meant ic- 
duced earnings to ,ome categories of 
labour. The intioJuction ol these 
measures, therefore, provoked a wave 
of labour umest (1928-29), whicn pro¬ 
vided the background and partly the 
explanation for the upsurge of trade- 
union activitv in those \eais. 

After 1929, the intioduclion ol 
rationalisation piogramme was deli¬ 
berately spread more carefully in time 
and place In spite of continued 
resistance from the workers, these 
programmes made considerable pro. 
gress and by 1917 there weie only a 
few mills left, which had not intrrdui 
ed some kind of efficiency scheme. 1 

The economic conditions undei 
which the Ijbour officer had to per¬ 
form his duties wete a bn mo.e lavour- 
ablc than in preceding years About 
1914, the depression in agricultui.il 
prices began to lose its previous sevei 
lty resulting in a slow but unmistak¬ 
able leeoverv ol the pm chasing power in 
the domestic market, Apaii trout that 
government conceded the indusl'v at 
least some measure of ptolection, 
primarily to prevent the Japanese horn 
dumping then cloth on the Indian 
market. These developments induced 
the mill-agents to increase production 
In older to keep the costs of produc¬ 
tion low, they made increasing use of 
nightshift woiktng. At the end of the 
period discussed here, 48 Bombay mills 
were working two smtts, employing 
40,000 labourers Theie was a slight 
growth in the number of working 
mills and from 1934-1917 the average 
daily employment rose from 1,0 >,000 
to 1,40.000 workers. 

The same trend can be seen Irom 
the production statistics I he econo¬ 
mic recovery icmained precarious in 
character and ovei production soon 
made itself felt by depressing the price- 
level. Nevertheless, tew the fust time 
after many years, 1936 brought at least 
some prosperity to Bombay. In that 
year, the production of cotton piece- 
goods reached the unprecedented level 
of 1,236 million yards; a slight im¬ 
provement in international econonec 
conditions enabled Bombay to regain 
part of its lost foreign markets and 


for the first time since 1927 the aver¬ 
age dividend paid by ihe Bombay 
mills was 2 per cent.- 

Mehta asserts that “it was only in 
Bombay that the industry recorded a 
healthy stock and order-book position 
at the close of 1937”.' So. it seems 
that at the end of the inter-war period, 
the economic condition of the Bombay 
mill industry had definitely started to 
change tor the bettei. Besides, the 
textile mills in Bombay had made con 
sulerable headway in the painful pro¬ 
cess ot economic accomodation and 
lationalisalinii that many other mills 
in the rest of India still had to start 
in earnest. But in the whole process, 
Bombay's share ol the Indian textile 
industry hjd been drastically reduced 
After the First Woild War. Bombay 
still accounted lor 50 pei -ent of the 
national production in 1956-37 this 
had fallen to 26 per cent of the yarn 
and 32 per cent of the woven goods 
produced in India 1 

Lviunu Ow.\Mssno\ 

The economic well-being ol the 
textile mill-, was vitally impoitant to. 
and in large measure dependent on. 
the working class. This wo king class 
was mainly icciuiled from the sui- 
rouncling districts ol Bombay Front 
the beginning, the task to supply the 
mill depaitment.s with the neu-ssaiy 
number ol hands was delegated to a 
special class of men called jobbei s 
t oming from the tank and file, these 
mbbcis were empoweied to engage, 
discipline and dismiss workcis and to 
give the elementary training that was 
lequtrcd As their position ol itithoi- 
ity in the workplace usually was con¬ 
nected with an equally influential posi 
turn in the neighbourhood (shops, 
gymnasiums, religious festivals, etc), 
they were able to wield considerable 
influence over labour/ 1 This lela’ion- 
ship of mutual but unequal depend¬ 
ence between the jobber and ns wink¬ 
ers may be analysed in toims of 
patronage- the jobbei acted as then 
spokesman and protector of their in¬ 
terests, while the workers showed him 
lheir allegiance by rendenng several 
services, the most conspicuous being 
the payment of dasturi (eommssion) 
But in most cases, the relationship can 
more aptly be described as one of 
sheer exploitation, the worket was a 
helpless victim rn the hands of his 
jobber, who could extort and abuse 
him with impunity. 

The main condition which permitted 
this jobber .system to flourish was the 
low level of technology which requir¬ 


ed no special skill from potential 
workers, enabling the jobber to select 
labour according to his own preferen¬ 
ces Furthermore, management dis¬ 
played great indifference where labour 
was concerned, especially as the costs 
of selection fell hack on labour itself 
(dasturi) A high level of labour turn¬ 
over and absenteism were the con¬ 
comitant results. As long as produc¬ 
tion continued and yielded piofits. 
lumevoi, the nnllowiiris weie umvil- 
ling to invest in jnv form nt personnel 
training to increase efficiency. The 
introduction ol rationalisation pro¬ 
grammes m the 1920s, therefore, had 
senous consequences for the jobber 
system. Since a rati inahsed produc 
turn required a more skilled workei. 
these changes implied a considerable 
limitation of the jobbers fieedom ol 
rectuitmcut And as the yyorkiules 
became standardised, the jobbers 
authority to fine and to fine became 
moie formalised and .ubjett to nariow - 
ly defined cases, cm tilling Ins liecdom 
ol action. In the waves ol labom 
tiniest mentioned above the jobbeis 
could not but take a inurnment pail. 

Before the I irst Win Id War. there 
vs as no trade-union movement in 
Bombay woith mentioning Bui fui 
organising purposes, the small, paili- 
culatistic jobber-units weie an obvious 
starting point The 'Gum Kanig.ii Ma- 
hainand.il' (GKM), toimed dining the 
1921 geneial strike, was in l.a't an 
association of jobbers and other influen¬ 
tial netghbouihood leadeis (he Bom 
bay 1 e\tilc Labour Union (BTLU), on 
the other hand, was primarily an ini¬ 
tiative tiom labour politicians and 
social workers like N M Joshi and R 
R Bakhale (1925) But lor a propel 
functioning, the BTLL1 had also to 
depend upon jobber support, as may 
be seen Irom its strongly localised 
membership In 1926 the BILU num- 
beied approximately 10,000 members; 
but neveitheless, this politically mod¬ 
erate organisation never stri ck deep 
roots among mill labour. 

Alter 1925 the communists entered 
the field and they turned towards the 
GKM to establish closer connections 
with the workeis. The imminent in¬ 
troduction of large-scale rationalisation 
sparked off a split in the GKM and 
the mote radical elements organised 
themselves under communist leader¬ 
ship (1928). On the managing com¬ 
mittee of their ‘Girni Kamgar Union’ 
(GKU), jobbers and other workers like 
A A Alve and G R Kasle sat alongside 
with communist party members like 
K N Joglckar and S A Dange. 
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The GKU had its hevday dunng 
jnd immediately aftei the 192>8 genc- 
i,il strike, numbering “well over 
60,000 members and a big lighting 
fund". 1 ' The broad resistance move¬ 
ment against lationalisation •eciuircd 
.1 general leadership, able to negotiate 
ihe problems of laboui and industry 
m a long term perspective. As the 
lohbers did not meet these requne- 
ments, the labour politicians laulc the 
most ot their chance and. pushed 
along by a wave of labour imio-u, they 
claimed to be leaders by acting as 
spokesmen. But although the com¬ 
munists formed the most eneigctie and 
solid pan of the |oint Strike ( ommit- 
iee and availed themselves very skill¬ 
full! of the opportunities olfeied, they 
.lid not succeed in nuilding a inoie 
permanent organisation Thor politi¬ 
cal idiom, which mill-owneis and 
government lecogni.scd with alarm. 

■ ontributed to an ovei-estimation el 
diet, influence on labour. Lightning 
strikes and an irregular operation ut 
ihe GKU mill committees demons- 
tuted that the workers could not be 
conhned within the loima) icgulatioiis 
is dtafted b\ the communists lot the 
conduct ol union affairs The 1929 
aiike was lost and mcmheislup I ell to 
SOS), especially because *he jobbers, 
whose co-oneiation had proved to be 
so vital in 1928, now luined away 
liom the GKU Though threatened 
bv rationalisation, they came to see 
'he tiade union as the greatci nicn.ut 

Ihe textile unions iemuin>'d vciv 
weak constructions alter 1929 With- 
out shaied economic gnesances the 
yyotkets' stake actions rey cited to 
their traditional and pai ticulm i- 
stic chaiactei On the communist 
ade, existing organisations bloke up 
and ideological hair-splitting led to 
lurther (listupturns Seveial compet¬ 
ing groups, with the 192S situation 
still fresh in their minds, vied with 
each other in calling for unity and a 
general strike, but thcr arguments fell 
on deaf ears. The Comintern, which 
unlill then had shown little interest 
in Indian affairs, became invoiced in 
tnese differences, hut it did not offei 
cleat solutions. It was the mill- 
owneis who - undei pressure fiom 
the economic crisis >estored labour 
unity by large-scale wage reductions 
m 1933-1954. 1 Once moie, a situation 
arose in which a large number ol 
workers were ready to fight a common 
economic grievance. The ensuing 
labour unrest led to i united front 
of several left-wing labour politicians 
like communists, Royists and Congress 


Socialists, and now their call lot a 
strike was heard The 1934 genet,i! 
strike in defence of wages, howevei, 
was lost and the tempoiaiy united 
fiont ot left-wng labour politicians 
did not result in a lasting solidarity 
When the labour oflicer ente,ed the 
scene, the trade-union movement was 
still fiagmmtcd jnd faction-' ulden. 

Hosiiiyy Tiuni, IJiseu irs Comii.mios 
V i I H)'34) 

In their post-yyar predicament the 
nnllowners started to ask for govcin- 
mcnl suppoit, eg, the abolition of in 
unlay curable excise lut\ Bat then 
demands mauguiated a penod ol in- 
cieasing govunmenl inteivenlion in 
industual all.iirs Ollieial committees, 
such as the Indian Tariff Board, start¬ 
ed their mscs'igations into industrial 
ellicicncy, icsultmg in recommcndaiioiis 
which the nnllowners found haid to 
ignoie' 1 The goyeinment's attitude also 
greatly influenced the development of 
laboui organis itions. Ihe millowireis 
ai know lodged the usefulness of laboui 
oi gamsations in theory, hut cunsi la red 
any manifestation ol it in practice 
undesiiable The government, hovv- 
evci, was moie kindly disposed to 
altcmpis at organising as may be s-.cn 
liom the Tiade Unions Act (1926) In 
this the goyernment was largely motiv¬ 
ated by its concern loi the mainten¬ 
ance ol layy and order, which was 
threatened by u growing labour untcsl 
,.nd ,i supposed widely feaicd Bolshe- 
y ist influence" The several nowcis it 
appropriated in trie wake ol successive 
siiike movements were meant to tegul- 
ate moie than to prevent labour con¬ 
flicts, anywjy, they Old not change 
the situation yety much Ihe Trade 
Disputes Act (1929) institute.! ollieial 
( ourls of Inqunv and Boards ol 
Conciliation lor the settlement ol 
labour t dispute, Bui in 1928 the 
lawcett Committee had already 
worked along the same lines, whereas 
the Pearson Committee, 1 - instituted 
under this Act. hardly contributed at 
all to a settlement of the 1929 duke 
By drafting ollieial 'tiles and proce¬ 
dures lor labour conflict and by cieat¬ 
ing impaiti.il mediation machinery 
this legislation only legulated existing 
unequahty without touching its causes 
Alarmed bv the 1929 stnkc. the 
government nt Bombay had sticssod 
the urgency of a further development 
of the conciliation machinciy 1 ' In the 
following years, however, the slide 
movement seemed to have lost its 
momentum and set at ease by a com¬ 
parative industrial peace, the govern¬ 


ment lefuined liom taking am legis¬ 
lative initiative. In the legislative 
Council Bakhale (B1LU), who had 
asked for the development ol mediation 
procedures along the lines suggested 
hv the Whitley Commission, w.s told 
that “you cannot have conciliation 
unless you have parity between the 
paitics concerned” " And in ieplv to 
questions from the Central govern¬ 
ment, the icspcms.ble authorities in 
Bombay expiessed the view that a 
provision for the appointment of con¬ 
cilia! ion officers aimed with statutory 
powcis would serve no useful put- 
pose 1 • 

The I9H genei.il strike made the 
vacillating Bombay government change 
its mind again. Refeinng to the sei- 
ious losses that successive strikes had 
inflicted on the uihan community, 
employers, woikers and shaieholders, 
alike, it drafted a bill in the first 
instance applying exclusively to the 
textile industiv in Bombay City - to 
facilitate tilt* settlement of tiade dis¬ 
putes by conciliation "■ If a trade 
dispute existed or was apprehended, 
the bill piovnled that either oi both 
parlies might apply to a (Chief) Con¬ 
ciliate, who then should cause notice 
to be given to the names »o the dis¬ 
pute to annoint delegates and to 
appear bcfoie him in a c mediation 
proceeding (article 8 1 hi Tor that 
purpose 'he Conciliator was em¬ 
powered to summon witnesses and to 
examine them on oath, to compel the 
pioduction ot documents, and at anv 
time to enlei mill premises Finally, 
it was his duty to inform the Governor 
in Council of (he resultant settlement 
and il aio settlement was aimed at, 
to icnort on the paiticulais ol the 
conflict and the pioceedtng, and on 
the icasons on account of which 
accouling to him a settlement could 
not be made 

On August 14, 193V this Bombas 
Trade Disputes Conciliation Bdl was 
suhmitled to the Bombay Legislative 
Council At that time, the genera! 
textile stiike had already come to an 
end and industual activities had resum¬ 
ed lhcii noirnal course Most prob¬ 
ably. that is (he icason why R D Bell, 
Geneial and Home Membei. accom¬ 
panied the piesentation ol the bill 
with a vciv vital amendment Where 
article 8 I h presetibed that the Con- 
ciliatoi, it satisfied that a labour dis*- 
pute existed ot was app'ehended, 
“shall cause notice" to be given to 
the panics concerned, he now pro¬ 
posed l" lead "may cause notice". 
'The moie substitution of this one 
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word completely altered the meaning 
of the bill, as conciliation changed 
irom being compulsory to optional. 
<>n behalf of the government, Bell 
• untended that compulsion was harm¬ 
ful to conciliation attempts. Besides, 
m case of compulsory conciliation, the 
t'onefiator would have to mediate in 
ill conflicts presented to him, even if 
ihe points at issue concerned triviali- 
iics oi were nol related to industnal 
matters at all During the last strike, 
demands had been raised with regard 
<o the rents of rooms in Bombay City 
ind trade union freedom in the native 
dates. As these demands lay outside 
the Conciliator's field of authourv, BUI 
thought it wiset to leave something 
io his discretion. 17 

The most immediate effect of the 
imendment was that moder.it'. l.iDour 
politicians like Bakhale and Asavale 
, a me to oppose the intended legisla- 
hon Bakhale declared that he could 
agree with aiticle 8 in ffs present loim, 
hui acceptance ot this .imendment 
would knock the bottom out of the 
w hole bill Without compulsory con- 
ili.ition, according l i Bakhale, there 
was no guarantee that in the case ot 
a strike the woikeis' demands would 
gel a proper heanng. 1'he proposer, 
Bell, however, received support from 
mans sides, espeeiallv from the re- 
inesentatives of trade and industry, 
"id his amendment to make concili¬ 
ation optional was passed with a gieal 
majoritv ’’ 

In anothei aiticle of crucial impott- 
uut (art "), the bill provided lor the 
institulion of a labour oflicer, to be 
ippointed h\ the Bombay government 
It would be the firsl duty of this ofli- 
< ial to report to the Conciliator on 
the existence or imminence of laboui 
disputes But apart from that, he 
(ould also act as a delegate cm behalf 
.1 the workers, especially in cases 
where the workers had failed oi re- 
tused to appoinl am delegate of their 
>wn. 

In elucidating the bill to ihe Coun¬ 
cil. Bell explained that the institution 
ff a labour officer was exclusively 
meant to assist labour in representing 
Us grievances and getting them redress¬ 
ed. There was no intention whatever 
lo reduce the existing facilities for 
direct communication between manage¬ 
ment and laboui, nor was it intended 
that the labour officer should end¬ 
eavour to replace representatives of 
laboui who might wish to negotiate 
directly with the employers. But with 
til due deference to the labour leaders 
in the House, he had to observe that 


for all practical purposes the textile- 
workers were leaderless. The leader¬ 
ship that the moderates had attempt¬ 
ed to establish was entirely ineffective, 
whereas the leadership of the extre¬ 
mists and communists had to be seen 
as utterly undesirable. The labour 
office! had to fill in the gap as long 
.,x no "propcily organised trade unions" 
had emerged. He was not going to 
supplant such a trade union movement, 
but neither could he be expected to 
loster its growth. Trade unions, ac¬ 
cording to Bell, had to grow spontane¬ 
ously from the workers’ ranks and 
should not be superimposed by out¬ 
siders like a labour officer. 

There is. however, no denying the 
tact that the government by introduc¬ 
ing this piece of legislation did try to 
influence the development of what it 
considered to be a genuine trade union 
movement If the (Chief) Conciliator 
was of the opionon that a person was 
not a “til and pi oner" delegate, 'he 
was authorised without full her 
explanation to disqualify that per¬ 
son Irom acting as a workers' repre¬ 
sentative and to exclude him from the 
conciliation pioceedings (art. 10). And 
Bell told the Council: "I wish to 
make it quite clear that this is 
not a covert effort on the part of 
government, it is a perfectlv open 
effort, it is a delibeiate attempt on the 
part of government to exclude these 
extremis! labour leaders and commu¬ 
nists from intermeddling in ihe affairs 
of ihe textile mdustiy nl Bombay 
City" 

Repiexenlatives ot trade and industry 
in the Legislative proved ihemselvcs 
highly pleased with a legislation which 
protected the workers againsi what 
they called exploitation by "profes¬ 
sional agitators". Saklatxala (Bombay 
Millowners' Association) infoimed the 
Council that the BMOA had decided 
to appoint a laboui officer of its own 
to act "as a sort of liaison ellicei bet¬ 
ween the workers and the manage¬ 
ment".-^ Repiesentatives ol labour on 
the othei hand squarely set themselves 
against the institution of the new offi¬ 
cial. From their point of view, he 
was nothing but a dangerous rival, 
especially, as he was entiusted with 
powers of entry and inspection which 
were far bevond the reach ot the 
oi dinary labour lender. Bakhale, who 
acted as the main spokesman for the 
opposition, objected that the pioposals 
from "the twins of capitalism" - - i e 
government and BMOA - were not 
meant to serve the interests of labour 
at all. The chief purpose was to 


eliminate the extremists and commu¬ 
nists from the trade union movement. 
But in that wav, the path was not 
going to be eleaied foi other tvpes of 
labour leaders, bin lor the tvi.inny of 
the employers. Recause he knew Irom 
personal experience that a moderate 
in the labour movement w-as appre¬ 
ciated only when theie was an extre¬ 
mist outside. But "as soon as the 
extremist goes, the moderate is floored 
completely". 21 

Bakbale's amendment to omit article 
5 dealing with the appointment and 
powers of the labour oflicer was de¬ 
feated. Thus with the fight against 
the statutory institution of a labour 
officei lost, Bakhale and his political 
friends next tried (o use the new offi¬ 
cial as much .!•> possible for their own 
purposes. They tabled an amendment 
proposing to chaige the labour officer 
with a reform ol working conditions, 
the removal of all opposition of em¬ 
ployers and lobbers to the formation 
of trade unions and then normal func¬ 
tioning, and the piotection of the 
workers from victimsation. In his 
reply Bell resulted the position, that 
the development of a trade union 
movement in Bombay was an urgent 
necessity. But the labour officer was 
neither meant to promote that deve¬ 
lopment, nor to hinder its giowth. As 
ihe impiovement ot woiking condi 
tions was the mam duty of a trade 
union, it would seriously haim nascent 
unionism it that duty were taken 
over bv a government official. Apart 
from that, ll the labour officer was 
to be charged with the icmova) of 
jobbers and the standardisation of 
wages, ap purposed in the imendment, 
his position, according to Bell, would 
become absolutely intoleuble The 
sole addition Bakhile succeeded in 
having inserted in the bill was the 
clause that it wax the labour officers 
duty "to watch the interests ol work¬ 
men with a view to piomote harmoni¬ 
ous relations between employers and 
workmen and to take steps to repre¬ 
sent the grievances of wmkmen to 
employers lor the puipusc of obtaining 
their redress" (art 5 2)--' This conces¬ 
sion was insufficient to remove all op¬ 
position and in his final remarks 
Bakhale lemained critical of the bill, 
which in his opinion seived the m- 
lercstx of the millowneis without pro¬ 
tecting those of the wmker\ Neverthe¬ 
less. on August 21, 1934 the bill was 
read a third time and passed, only 
eight members voting againsi it M In 
this wav the labour officei emoted the 
trade union field, where, in the follow- 
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ing years, he was going to play a very 
important part. 

First Labour Omens 

The first labour officer to be ap¬ 
pointed under this act was W B Gil¬ 
ligan. Gilligan was an Irishman who 
had served in the army and the Indian 
Civil Service, lastly as Collector of 
Ratnagin, one of Bombay's main 
labour supplying areas. He took up 
residence on the premises of the 
Haffkine Institute in Parel and assum¬ 
ed his professional duties in September 
1934.“ During his short term of 
office he proved to be an indefatigable 
champion of the workers’ interests, 
who every month published the well- 
written reports of his activities in the 
Labour Gazette and the Indian Textile 
Journal.- 1 In November 1935 he was 
succeeded by A W Pryde, a former 
police-officer, who worked along the 
same lines, although he lacked Gil- 
ligan’s delicate touch of irony. 

At the instance of the government, 
the BMOA appointed its own labour 
officer, C A Dalai, who since 1931 
had seived in the same capacity with 
ihe £ D Sassoon group of nulls. The 
same part as played bv the govern¬ 
ment labour officer in the intei esr of 
labour was nlaved bv this officer in 
behalf of the BMOA, ic to represent 
and advise the millowners in concili¬ 
ation pioceedings. Both labour officers, 
however, were not meant to be rivals 
and in practice established an effcc- 
tue form of co-operation. Other 
duties assigned to the BMOA labour 
officci were to act as a liaison officer 
hetween the Association and member- 
mills, to ascertain the grievances of 
the workers and discuss them with 
the managements concerned, and to 
assist and advise mills in regard to 
labour matters in general.’' 

Individual Complaints 

The government labour officer est¬ 
ablished offices in the Delisle Road, 
Naigaum, Worli and, some time later, 
m Jacob's Circle also. There, workeis 
could lodge their complaints every 
night. Although half the number of 
complaints received through these 
offices had to be dismissed as un¬ 
founded and out-of-date, or were 
referred to the mill managements 
directly, no less than 686 cases were 
taken up for investigation during the 
first year (Sept 1934 — Aug 1935). In 
the second year the number exactly 
doubled to 1372 The next year show¬ 
ed a slight decline, but that was main¬ 
ly caused by the riots at the end of 


1936, which made the workers prefer 
to stay in their chawls at night. The 
number of conflicts that were referred 
to the Chief Conciliator remained 
extremely limited and, according to 
Pryde, amounted to less than 0.5 per 
cent of all cases in these years. 27 Usual¬ 
ly, it was the labour officer who took 
up the complaints and tried for a 
settlement. 

Most cases concerned complaints of 
wrongful discharges. A dischaige was 
wrongful, if the worker was dismissed 
for no proper reason and without due 
regard to article 17 and article 22 of 
the standardised workrules as accept¬ 
ed by the BMOA in 1931 and amend¬ 
ed in 1934. Article 17 ruled that the 
employment of operatives might be 
teiminated only by fouiteen days’ 
notice or by payment of 13 days’ 
wages in lieu of notice, and article 22 
prescribed that such operatives should 
receive their dismissal in writing, dated 
and signed by the manager. His in. 
volvement in this field implied that 
the labour officer had to press the 
BMOA for a correct observance of its 
own rules. It all too often happened 
that workers were summarily dismiss¬ 
ed by their jobbers, who with the tacit 
approval of ther managements wanted 
to draw an additional income (dasturi) 
from the creation of vacancies If 
these workers received any letter of 
dismissal at all, it was very often 
written m Englsh. stating that the 
worker in question had left the mill at 
his own request. 

Another category of frequently re¬ 
ceived complaints was related to re¬ 
instatement or re-engagement. In case 
of the former a worker was not 
reinstated after Ins return from leave 
or sickness; m case of the latter he 
was allotted no work without being 
formally dismissed Mostly, the jobber 
lay at the root of the trouble, as he 
thought *it more profitable to assign 
these places to new recruits. In 
numerical order these cases occupied 
a second place. They were followed 
by wage questions, like the withhold¬ 
ing or forfeiture of wages, reductions 
by fines etc. 

A category of complaints that was 
very difficult to investigate were those 
pertaining to bribery and corruption. 
Charges against jobbers demanding 
dasturi required evidence, but witnesses 
were hard to get. Workers weie afraid 
to lose their jobs, wheteas testimonies 
of workers that had been dismissed 
were distrusted by managements, who 
alleged them to have been inspoed by- 
resentment at the dismissal. In March 


1935 Gilligan received eight complaints 
under this category, but he reported 
that "eighty per month would more 
correctly represent the true state of 
affairs in this respect”. 2 " Of the 164 
complaints of bribery and corruption 
during 1936, only 25 to 30 per cent 
were settled in favour of the work¬ 
people concerned. 2 * Even if confront¬ 
ed with overwhelming evidence, 
managements were reluctant to dis- 
chaige a jobber. "Paiting with a 
corrupt jobber seems like parting with 
an old friend", Gilligan commented " 
Head jobber Bhawdya from the Sha- 
purji Broacha Mills, who was charged 
with bribery, intimidation and gang 
activity in the mills and the chawls, 
may serve as an interesting case in 
point. As he had proved himself to 
be loyal and useful to his management 
during the 1934 strike, he was support¬ 
ed by his superiors up to the proceed¬ 
ings in the Conciliation Court. After 
these proceedings the mill manager 
was forced to dismiss him from ser¬ 
vice, but Gilligan had a strong sus¬ 
picion that he would shoitly be re¬ 
employed by the same mill 11 

Sometimes questions of wrongful 
dismissal and corruption proved to be 
closely interconnected. A naikm (fe¬ 
male jobber) who after being warned 
had stopped taking dasturi was dis¬ 
missed. ostensibly because her hanks 
of yarn lacked correct weight, but in 
fact because the reeling clerk and 
bundling jobber wanted a newcomer 
to restore their share of the nallan’s 
corrupt income. 82 But also something 
quite different occurred. The fight 
agan.;t corruption made every jobber 
vulnerable and offered new offensive 

to 

weapons in existing conflicts. So, some 
charges of corruption turned out to 
be forged and were exclusively meant 
to get rid of a jobber, because of a 
long-standing quarrel over a woman m 
the village of origin or other private 
affairs.'" 

The continuous efforts of the labour 
officer lesulted in the dismissal of 
several corrupt jobbers. After nine 
months in office, Gilligan estimated 
their number at between 20 and 25. 
However, he often had to conclude 
that raalafidc jobbers who were dis¬ 
missed by one mill were re-employed 
by another. His colleague of the 
BMOA. Dalai, therefore, made an 
attempt to prevent their reinstatment., 
in 1935 he started building up d card 
file of information on tobbers as well 
as natkins fn order to trace the bribe 
taking elements and to inform mills 
wheie they sought le-emplovmcnt cf 
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their previous record of service. In 
the following years this card file was 
further extended.' 14 

Dalai also made a direct attack on 
jobber power by invading their most 
remunerative source of strength, the 
hiring of badiis (substitute workers). 
Their power m this field meant a loss 
both to the mill and to the substitute 
worker, inasmuch as the former lost 
efficiency by too high a percentage of 
casual labour, whereas the position of 
the latter remained highly uncertain. 
Under the badli control scheme, as 
started bv Dalai in 1935, all badhs 
were given registration cards, which 
assigned them to a particular mill. In 
filling hs vacancies the jobber had to 
give preference to these registered 
cardholders and only if their available 
number was insufficient, the jobber 
was tree in his recruitment, provided 
that the new badhs were registered in 
the same way. 15 

Although Gilligan and Pryde aimed 
at nothing more than a correct obsei- 
vance of the BMOA’s own work regu¬ 
lations, they met with a lukewarm 
icsponsc from the mills. First ot all, 
these new standing oiders had not yet 
been generally accepted, let done been 
applied bv individual mill companies. 
Moreover, in their official duties the 
labour officers met with a lot of op¬ 
position from jobbers and manage¬ 
ments. 

Hie jobbers felt greatly annoyed at 
(he labour officer’s >nterfeiences in 
what they considered to be 'heir 
pnvate sphere of influence. Workers 
who had dared to lodge a complaint 
with the labour officer were singled out 
lot special harassment by their jobber 
and were sometimes even punished 
with dismissal under false pretences. If 
jobber ahd labour officer chose to 
fight out their differences over such a 
dismissal, the worker's file could in¬ 
crease in bulk. But very often the 
tight remained undecided, as the 
aggrieved worker, who pending his 
case received no wages and soon ran 
out of funds, was compelled to sur¬ 
render quietly m the end. It also 
happened that a worker, who had 
been -reinstated at the intercession of 
the labour officer, was discharged 
again the very next day on some other 
flimsy ground. Jt Even jobbers, who 
due to the efforts of the labour officer 
were dismissed themselves, did not 
abandon the struggle. They kept trv- 
] ng to obstruct the labour officer in 
the performance ot his duties by 
provoking riots at his offices, disturb- 
m 8 his meetings with workers and 


urging the trade unions to join them 
in their fight." 

Neither was there much love lost 
between the labour officer and the 
individual mill managements. Even 
if some managers appreciated his ser¬ 
vices and lent him their assistance 
wherever possible, most of them tend¬ 
ed to regard him as an officious 
nuisance, who seriously endangered 
labour discipline. They tried as much 
as possible to keep him out of then 
business, even though m case of emer¬ 
gency th»v preferred to consult him 
rather than have any dealings with the 
trade unions. But first and foremost 
the mill-officers continued to rely on 
their jobbers. A mill director told 
Gilligan that workers had to address 
their givevances first to the jobber and 
next to the department head and the 
manager, and only if this hierarchy had 
failed to solve die problem should 
they be permitted to see the labour 
officer. In that way much time could 
be saved to both labour officer and 
the mill But from his own experience 
Gilligan knew that frequently com¬ 
plainants who went to see the manager 
were bluntly ordted to go back and 
to settle the matter with their jobbei. 
And a worker, who was sent back to 
his mill by the labour officer with a 
letter kindly requesting the manager 
to investigate that worker's complaint, 
was recieved far from cordially by 
the mill-officer concerned. 111 ’1 he 
workers that did lodge complaints with 
the labour officer were generally look¬ 
ed upon by the mill-staff as govern¬ 
ment informers, to be got i id of as 
soon as possible. 

General Grievances and Strikes 

Apart from dealing with individual 
complaints, the labour officer also took 
action when larger conflicts threaten¬ 
ed or had already broken out. These 
interventions, which his BMOA col¬ 
league often joined, might be in res¬ 
ponse to a request by a manager or a 
group of workers, but he could also 
enter the scene of his own accord. 
He would investigate the situation, 
consult the parties involved and 
attempt to settle the dispute. If no 
settlement could be reached, he would 
refer the case to the Chief Conciliator 
who in these years came to be accept¬ 
ed as Industrial judge by all pnities 
concerned. 

By his energetic mediation, the 
labour officer succeeded in preventing 
several strikes. In May 1935 for ins¬ 
tance, the managing agent of the 
jubilee Hill refused to abide by an 


agreement reached with the workers 
of his mill. Thereupon, one of the 
tiade unions (the GKU-Bombay) an¬ 
nounced a strike, but after another 
intervention by Gilligan and Dalai the 
agreement as sanctioned by the Con¬ 
ciliation Court was upheld. In the 
rhonix Mill, grievances that had accu¬ 
mulated due to the negligence of the 
management could be redressed after 
submitting them to the Conciliation 
Court. 19 

In cases where strikes had already 
broken out the mediatory efforts of 
the labour officer contributed to a 
quick settlement of the conflict. In 
October 1934, for instance, workers 
of the Tovo Podar JVfill, Madhowji 
Dharamu Mill and Kaghuvansi Mill 
went on strike m protest against the 
low September wages. After the 
labour officer had explained to them 
that the reduction of rheir earnings 
was merely caused by the great number 
of holidays in the previous month, 
most strikers resumed work. This 
dispute, incidentally, throws some in¬ 
teresting sidelight on the poor com¬ 
munication between management and 
laboui in these mills. 40 

The number of strikes m the Septem¬ 
ber 19.34-August 1937 period was excep¬ 
tionally 1 nv. In the last four months 
of 1934 there were six strikes, but in 
the whole of 1935 there were only 
eight strikes and m 1936 no more than 
five such conflicts could be counted. 
That was an absolute low record for 
the intcr-war period and undoubtedly 
had something to do with the acti¬ 
vities of the labour officers. The first 
eight months of 1937 showed a slight 
increase in the number of s'rtkes, but 
these conflicts remained short-lived 
and limited in size.* 1 

Most conflicts were about wages and 
in this connection the Pralhad Mill 
featured no less than four times m 
the reports. Because of the bad 
financial condition of the managing 
agency, wages in this mill were fre¬ 
quently overdue provoking the workers 
to rise in common protest. Even so, 
the Pralhad Mill did not become a 
trade union stronghold. In August 
1935 the workers had asked the Bom- 
bay-GKU for help, but on second 
thoughts it wav decided to wait for 
the lesults of the labour officers’ in¬ 
tervention. And after refeience to 
the Chief Conciliatoi had led to a 
quick ai~d favourable settlement of 
the workers' complaints, this way of 
negotiating was preferred ever since.® 

The discharge of a jobber or co¬ 
worker, which sometimes was caused 
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by the interference of the labour 
officer, remained another source of 
conflct. The Shri Ram Mill may serve 
as an example. Confidential informa¬ 
tion from Pryde as well as independent 
investigation had convinced the agents 
of this mill that their weaving head 
lobber was dealing in several mal¬ 
practices. As a first step towards his 
removal they appointed an additional 
head jobber and the work in the weav¬ 
ing department was split. The old 
head jobber, however, grew suspicious 
and instigated a strike demanding the 
dismissal of his rival. He received 
much suppoit, as most of the assistant- 
jobbers and the majority of the 
weavers had been engaged by him and 
feared to lose their jobs to the clients 
of the newcomer. But after two days 
the old head jobber together with 18 
assistant jobbers was dismissed and 
work in the weaving department was 
resumed. 41 In two other cases, strikes 
in support of a dismissed jobber and 
worker resulted in their re-employ¬ 
ment, partly at the intercession of the 
labour officer. 

A third source of conflict was the 
slow but irresistible process of 
rationalisation in the mill industry. 
Protest strikes, numbering about six 
in the September L9J4-Augu>t 1937 
period, were lost by the workers or 
ended in a compromise. In Julv 1935, 
spinners in the Hindustan Spinning 
and Weaving Mill fought the introduc¬ 
tion of a double sides system, but 
were told bv the labour offiiei that 
they should not strike without proper 
reason. Protest against rationalisation 
was not considered tq, be a proper 
reason and most strikers returned to 
their spindles within a few days. When 
the Phoenix Mill rationalised its spin¬ 
ning department, the labour officer 
advised the workers to accept the 
new conditions and to resume work. 
After consultations between labour 
officer, management and iobbers a 
compromise settlement was reached 
and the department ’was restarted the 
next day. 44 

In the preceding paragraphs, it has 
been explained that the labour officer 
had to cope with a lot of opposition 
from managements and jobbers. In 
case of greater conflicts like strikes, 
the labour officer had to face another 
force as his main opponent — the 
trade union. Although not meant to 
supplant the independent trade union 
movement, the labour officer in fact 
usurped many of its functions. The 
resulting rivalry induced most trade 
union leaders to fight the influence of 


the labour officer as much as possible 
m an attempt to obtain for themselves 
the allegiance of the workers. The 
rationalisation of the weaving depart¬ 
ment in the Moon Mill (September 
1935) offered them a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity for attack. A deputation of 
mill workers went to see the labour 
ofhcei and requested him to prevent 
the introduction of a tour looms sys¬ 
tem. They resented the retrenchment 
and argued that because of the bad 
quality of the yarn a speed up of 
production would increase the number 
of breakage and adversely affect their 
piece-rates. Gilligan assured the 
deputation that the mixings would be 
improved and offered a breakage test 
by a disinterested third party. The 
complainants, however, rejected any 
delay and Gilligan was under the 
strong impression that a line of action 
had already been chalked out for them. 
They went on strike and from behind 
the scenes the Bombay-GKU came 
into the open, organising meetings 
and encouraging the strikers. After 
three weeks the mill tried to restart its 
weaving department with new hands 
But these strike-breakers prov¬ 
ed to be inefficient and after a short 
while all of them were paid off. In 
the end, the old weavers and their 
jobbers returned to their places, but 
the four looms system remained in 
force. 45 

A similar trial of strength between 
labour officer and Bombdy-GKU took 
place in the Standard Mill in April of 
the same year. When Bombay-GKU 
officials started lodging all sorts of 
complaints against the mill manage¬ 
ment, Gilligan presumed that a strike 
action was being prepared. But he 
had all grievances investigated care¬ 
fully and thanks to the kind assistance 
of the mill agents, he prided himself 
that no cause for complaint was left. 
Nevertheless, on April 9 Gilligan 
received a telephone call and was told 
by “some Lenin on the other end of 
the wire’’, that the workers of the 
Standaid Mill would go on strike the 
next day. An invitation to discuss 
matters was declined and next morning 
600 weavers sat idle at their looms. 
Thereupon the mill closed and 2,000 
workers were thrown out of employ¬ 
ment. Apparently, this development 
had not been foreseen by the Bombay- 
GKU leaders and they were severely 
criticised for not consulting the labour 
officer, who had won so many pri¬ 
vileges for the workers in the previ¬ 
ous month. Finally, the prevailing 
mood among labour forced the 


Bombay-GKU leaders to petition the 
management for a cancellation of the 
lock out and on April 14 all the re¬ 
maining strikers had resumed work. 45 

Also m 1935, there was a collision 
in the Jacob Sassoon Mill, The female 
winders, who according to Gilligan 
had been instructed by the Bombay- 
GKU, dropped tools, alleging that 
their wages had been cut. When 
Gilligan explained to them that m fact 
they had earned more than in the 
previous month, they went back to 
work. Shortly thereafter, they were 
on strike again, now in protest against 
their working-hours and accusing the 
European manager of having polluted 
their food. This time they refused to 
see the labour officer. Thereupon, 
the management dismissed the 160 
strikers and engaged new winders. 
The women, realising that they had 
lost their jobs, set out for the GKU 
offices in procession where they dis¬ 
ci edited the union's efforts on behalf 
of mill labour in general, 47 

An Evaluation 

From this shoit summary of his acti¬ 
vities we may conclude that the 
labour officer performed more effec¬ 
tively in the handling of greater con¬ 
flicts than in the redress oi individual 
grievances The impressive number of 
registered grievances notwithstanding, 
this service of the labour officer affect¬ 
ed less than one per cent of the totjl 
lebour force every yeat What -s in >rc, 
the lodging of an individual complaint 
often turned out to be more burden¬ 
some than the grievance itself; sent 
from pillar to post by different supe¬ 
riors, deprived of his regular income 
and distrusted as a favourite of the 
labour officer, a worker, even if the 
case was settled in his favour, became 
marked down for future reprisals. In 
spite of their optimistic tone the 
monthly reports by the labour 1 officer 
make unmistakably clear that progress 
in the struggle against wrongful dis¬ 
charge and corruption was extremely 
slow. 

Nevertheless, the millowners pro¬ 
nounced great satisfaction with the 
performance of the government labour 
officer and Ills BMOA counterpart 
Thanks to the co-operation Between 
labour officers and mill managements, 
the BMOA boasted, a situation had 
been established, “where serious in¬ 
justice to labour is difficult”. 5 * An 
official report of the association ac¬ 
knowledged that earlier attempts to 
reform the system of labour recruit¬ 
ment effected nominal changes only. 
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But this was immediately followed by 
the assertion that after the introduction 
of the badli control scheme “the 
labour's malign influence was seriously 
diminished". In the reciuitment, super¬ 
vision and exploitation of labour the 
jobber’s power was claimed to have 
been rigorously curtailed. 4 * 

These claims are not to be accepted 
without qualification. First of all it 
might be clear from the foregoing that 
the co-operation between labour officer 
and mill managements left much to be 
desired. Further, however much the 
jobber system came under heavy 
attack in these years, the power of the 
individual jobber was far from broken. 
More often than not, the badli control 
scheme as well as the standardised 
work rules were honoured in the 
breach more than in the observance. 
By enlarging his badli pool, for instance, 
the jobber was able to create a surplus 
of reserve labour and in a number of 
imlis badlis had to pay dasturi to get 
employment. In 1940, an official com¬ 
mittee of enquiry was forced to con¬ 
clude that although the introduction cf 
reforms had put the jobber system on 
the defensive, “the jobber still conti¬ 
nues to be the main instrument of 
labour management".*® 

The labour officer proved much 
moie successful in an effective reduc¬ 
tion and earlv settlement of labour 
strikes. Hence, Gilligan was perfectly 
right in styling the Trade Disputes 
Conciliation Act as “a present by 
Government of considerable cash value 
to the Industry".' 1 ’ This very achieve¬ 
ment made the employers even less 
willing to recognise trade unions in 
their mills and consequently they 
made demands upon the unions that 
went much further than those laid 
down in the Trade Union Act (1926) 
Therefore, the success of the labour 
officer was to a large extent due to the 
fact that — the unions having been 
refused recognition — he was practi¬ 
cally the only person able to negotiate 
with the employers directly. Further¬ 
more, he had permanent access to all 
mills and possessed powers which the 
outside trade union loaders could only 
dream of. In 1940, Dange complained 
that his knowledge of the machinery 
and production processes had gone 
completely out of date, as he had not 
been permitted to enter a mill for more 
than 10 years. 65 The millowners’ 
objection that the outside trade union 
leaders lacked technical expertise was 
not without truth — but of their own 
making! 

At Its Introduction, the government 


had expressly declared that the 1934 
act was not in any way intended to 
affect the development of a working 
class movement. But, to use Dange’s 
words, to deal with the daily grievances 
of the workeis was the legitimate task 
of a trade union whose development 
depended on the manner in and the 
extent to which it secured their ic- 
dress, and as the labour officer de¬ 
prived the trade union of this main 
task he natui ally retarded its growth.** 
We have to took at the trade union 
movement in the 1934-37 period to 
give that contention a more solid basis. 

The Trade Union Movement 
After 1934 the GKU remained the 
most important union, although its 
political control was continually in 
dispute. The mam rivalry was bet¬ 
ween the Alve-Kandalkar faction and 
the Royst brand of communists. This 
rivalry dated back to the GKU's annual 
meeting in March 1934, where Royist 
outsiders like V B Karnik, R S Nimb- 
kar and Maniben Kara managed to 
secure a dominant position in the 
executive committee at the expense of 
rank and file leaders like Alve (a 
weaver and co-founder of GKM and 
GKU) and G L Kandalkar (a dismissed 
weaving jobber and till 1934 GKU 
president). 1 * At the outset of the 1934 
general strike both factions worked 
closely together; but when the strike 
petered out their political and tactical 
differences immediaely returned to the 
foreground. In July, mutual relations 
had become so strained that a com¬ 
bined GKU meeting was no longer 
possible. The Alve-faction met in the 
GKU-officcs m Batatavala Mansion, 
Parel, with Kankule, a textile worker 
from Kolhapur and viae-ipresident of 
the GKU, in the chair. The Royists 
met in Madanpuia under the chair¬ 
manship .of Abdul Majid. Majid, a 
former jobber, was an important ally 
of the Royists, who at the last GKU 
annual meeting had got him elected as 
the union's president. At the end of 
July the factions even came to blows, 
with the result that two unionists 
were badly injured and thirteen others 
were taken into police custody. But 
this conflict remained confined to a 
small group of leaders. The textile 
workers themselves took hardly any 
notice and, significantly, most of the 
fighting was done by a band of hired 
Pathan dock-labourers. 65 

After these incidents both GKU 
factions went their own way. Within 
the Alve-Kandalkar group, the tradi¬ 
tional dislike of all political interfer¬ 


ence was stronger than ever and to 
its general meeting m October this 
GKU-wing decided to exclude hence¬ 
forth all outsiders from its executive 
committee. Kankule became presi¬ 
dent, Kandalkar general-secretary and 
the annual report claimed a member¬ 
ship of 4,329 and an average yearly 
income of Rs 5.500.'® 

But not everything went as well as 
pretended Without external financial 
assistance, this GKU had to rely com¬ 
pletely on workers’ subscriptions and 
at the end of the year, Kankule and 
his friends visited the bazaars to beg 
for money to pay three month's 
arrears of office rent, 17 In January 
1935, the government cancelled the 
registration of the old GKU, as the 
union had failed to fulfil the adminis¬ 
trative duties as required by the Trade 
Unions Act. Kankule and Kandalkar 
had their union re-registered in 
March under the name of GKU- 
Bombay, but then they could prove 
only 80 membeis. 

Thrown back on its own resources, 
the GKU-Bombay soon called on the 
government labour officer for help. In 
the last months of 1934 the workers 
were informed that if they communi¬ 
cated their grievances to the Alve- 
Kandalkar union, that union would 
get them redressed in co-operation 
with the labour officer.''* In May 
1935, the GKU-Bombay, in conjunction 
with the labour officers, successfully 
intervened on behalf of the workers of 
the Jubilee Mill After that Kandalkar 
and his colleagues addressed a letter 
to Gilligan thanking him for his kind 
assistance. They also asked him a 
favour Since it was their firm deter¬ 
mination to work on purely trade- 
union lines and to debar all political 
motivated outsiders from admission to 
their union, they felt entitled to recog¬ 
nition by the millowneis. Referring to 
the misrepresentations being made 
against them by the opposing factions 
in the labour movement, they asked the 
labour officer “to clear the minds of 
the owners as well as the Government 
as regards our tactics”. Gilligan did 
report favourably on the GKU-Bombay 
and informed the authorities that the 
ri\al unions were upset by the fact 
that complainants introduced by 
Kandalkar’s union were getting redress 
of their grievances. The BMOA, how¬ 
ever, refused even this law-abiding 
organisation recognition 65 

In the meantime, the other GKU- 
wing, led by Abdul Majid, became 
more and more the rallying-point of 
the political left. After the 1934 
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strike, the government had declared 
the Communist Party of India (CPI) 
to be an unlawful association and this 
ban was extended to its local branches 
in Bombay, like the Lai Bavta (Red 
Flag) Textile Union. 88 The GKU's 
exemption from this ban was exclusi¬ 
vely due to tactical considerations ol 
the government. Royists and Congress 
Socialists co-operated in the trade- 
union field and the government ex¬ 
pected the Royists in the GKU "to 
ginger up the Congress Socialists and 
thereby widen the split in Congress 
ranks”. This divide and rule strategy 
saved the GKU from being banned. 81 

Since their Lai Bavta Union had 
been outlawed, the communists increa¬ 
singly turned to Majid's Bombay-GKU 
as an obvious alternative and attrac¬ 
tive cover to their trade-union interests. 
In this they were encouraged both by 
the Comintern, which started to 
preach united front tactics in these 
years and by the Royists in the GKU, 
who had been championing the cause 
of trade union unity for a long time 
alteady. CPI members made their 
appearance at Bombay-GKU meetings 
and Dange was accorded a welcome 
by the union on lus release from 
Meerut prison. 

As a mattei of couisc, the govern¬ 
ment labour officer came in foi heavy 
cuticism and on its annual meeting 
(April 193*!) the Bombay-GKU passed 
a resolution demanding immediate 
repeal of the Trade Disputes Concilia¬ 
tion Act. The GKU-Bombay. which 
had sought the assistance of the 
labour officer, was also vehemently 
criticised and Alve and Kandalkar 
were denounced as stooges of the 
capitalist government The Bombay- 
GKU, however, could not boast of any 
successful intervention on behalf of 
labour and disclosed a membership of 
only 1.500. 83 

The prolonged quarrel in Bombay's 
mast prominent textile union induced 
the All-India Trade Union Congress 
(AITUC) to intervene It decided that 
new elections should be held under 
the direction of the AITUC to appoint 
a new GKU managing committee. That 
election was held on a Sunday in 
August 1935 on Kamgar Maidan in 
Parel. It proved that if Alve and 
Kandalkar had made a favourable 
impression on the government at all, 
it had not earned them the sympathy 
of the workers. Speaker after speaker 
of the left group criticised the Alve- 
Kandalkar party of injuring the cause 
of labour by co-operating with the 
labour officer and the capitalists, and 


when Alve rose to speak the assem¬ 
bled workers refused to hear him. The 
election resulted in a clear defeat of 
the Alve-Kandalkar party which 
secured only 398 votes against 2,033 
polled by the Nimbkar-Dange party. 
Though the election, according to the 
Bombay governor, was conducted “in 
somewhat Eatanswill fashion" and 
with the participation of less than two 
pet; cent of the textile workforce, the 
victory of the Royists and communists 
was indisputable and henceforth thetr 
GKU was recognised by the AITUC as 
its legitimate affiliate in the Bombay 
textiles. Majid and Nimbkar were re¬ 
elected as president and general-secre¬ 
tary and Dange, Karmk, Joglekar and 
Lalji Pendse, among others, became 
honorary members. 83 

In October 1935 the union was re¬ 
registered as the Bombay-GKU (Red 
Flag). At the end of that year it claimed 
a membership of 6,700, which in the 
summer of 1936 had dropped to 5,500; 
after that no fresh returns were sub¬ 
mitted for a long time. 8 * Political 
feuds nevei left the Bombay-GKU 85 
and after 1935 control of the union 
was bitterly disputed hetween the 
communist and Royist politicians But 
it remained the most important textile 
union and gradually converted into a 
stronghold of the local communists 
who successfully ousted their political 
rivals. 

After its electoral defeat the Alve- 
Kandalkar GKU remained in existence. 
It resided in the old headquarters 
Batatavala Mansion and numbered 437 
members in the summer of 1936 and 
477 in the next summei. The Congress 
Socialists, excluded from the Bombay- 
GKU by the communists, tned to use 
the GKU-Bombay for the establishment 
of their own organisational basis 
among labour. But Kandalkar and his 
friends were not likely to welcome this 
patromsufg by the socialists, anyhow, 
the attempt failed The GKU-Bombay 
faded mto insignificance and Kandalkai 
left the trade union movement a dis¬ 
illusioned man. 81 

A short review of the lemaming 
unions may complete this picture 

The Girni Kamgar Mahantaiulal 
(1924), numbering from 125 to 142 
members during these years, ceased to 
function in 1936. The membership ot 
the Bombay Textile Labour Union 
(1925) dwindled down to 44 in 1937. It 
mainly served as the platform from 
which people like Bakhale and N M 
Joshi launched their sharp analyses of 
labour problems. 

More important was the Bombay 


Mill Workers' Union (1928), a creation 
of S II Ihabvala. “the fathci of many 
unions”. After 1934, it was resunccted 
bv the leader of the non-Brahmin 
movement, R S Asavale. His moderate 
oigamsation, opposed by the employ- 
eis just like its more radical counter¬ 
parts, attracted 1,949 members in 1934 
and this number increased to 2,125 
(1935). 3.417 (193fi) and 4,419 (1937). It 
was less secretive on its jobber connec¬ 
tions than other unions and most pro¬ 
bably Pryde referred to the BMWU, 
when he wrote of “a local union which 
is run mainly ior the benefit of the 
jobber fraternity".' 17 

Jhabvala, who had lost his influence 
in the BMWU. started another textile 
union in Januaiy 1935, the New Bom¬ 
bay GKU. A Swatantia Kamgar Sangh 
was founded in 1934 but both unions 
were short-lived affairs and ceased to 
function in 1936, 

Conci.usion 

Membership figures, strike activity 
and the origin of the leadership may 
be defective vard-sticks to measure 
the development of a working class 
movement. But thev are the most im¬ 
portant ones at our disposal They 
show that in 1934-37 the working class 
movement m Bombas was still in its 
infancy and. compared with the 1924- 
27 period, could even be considered 
stagnant in its giowth. 

Total membership of the textile 
unions remained low After 1934 
membership of the communist Bombay- 
GKU was even lower than that of 
moderate organisations like the Kam~ 
ffai Hhwardhak Sakha** during the 
first World War and the BTLU in the 
mni-1920s. A sole exception was the 
year 1928, when after a prolonged strike 
almost every striker was reckoned to 
be a union member. But in the 1934- 
37 period total membership of the 
textile unions then in existence did 
not exceed 10,000, indicating that the 
grade of organisation among textile 
labour in the inter-war period was fluc¬ 
tuating but not on the inciease 

Also, the Mi ikes analysed here pro¬ 
vide insufficient grounds for conclud¬ 
ing that there was giowth in the tex¬ 
tile workers’ abilitv to combine or in 
their willingness In fight for union 
rights or for non-ceonomic aims. At 
best thev regarded the union as a 
temporary expedient for mediation or 
relief In the 1934-37 period strikes 
were not very numerous especially 
when compared with the yearly aver¬ 
age of 20 in the mid-1920s. they were 
limited in sire and of short duration 
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and, more often than not, were lost by 
the workers. 

Finally, participation of the workeis 
in the management of their unions re¬ 
mained limited. The textile trade unions 
had to rely, duectly or indirectly, on 
the political and administrative skill of 
educated outsiders, and incieasingly 
became the extension of political par¬ 
ties In 1954 an Indian scholar con¬ 
cluded that “becoming leaders of 
trade unions has become a fashion 
amongst the politicians in our 
(.inintiy” 1,9 Also, since the mid-1930*. 
government gradually usuiped les- 
nonsibility for wages and welfare (in 
1957 followed a Payment ol Wages 
Act), threatening the unions to dege¬ 
nerate into agents loi the implementa¬ 
tion of government policy Tu 

It might vei \ well be that the pre- 
cjiious condition ot a recovering 
economy had something to do with 
1 his pool state ot affaus in the wink¬ 
ing class movement aftei 1934. But 
ihe chief explanation undoubtedly is 
the institution of ihe labour oflicei. 
B\ the 1934 Act, the government aimed 
at going stalutmv regulations loi 
l.iboui inleiests to be lepiesentcd by 
u’llitied spokesmen and labom dis¬ 
putes to be fought out within officially 
pit'sC'ibed limbs But the Inborn 
nlluei, instituted to aiticulate lahoui 
uniest and to prevent it finm being 
exploited foi political ends, m fact 
came to champion the labouieis’ cause 
and to fight lor an impioxeimnt of 
their woikmg-condil'ons In that wav. 
in spite of Bell's protestations ol l c, 34. 
the government labour officer did ap- 
piopnate duties that rightfully belong¬ 
ed to the trade union. And his influ¬ 
ence was felt. 

A union that sought his assistance 
in getting the workers’ gnevances le- 
diessed, like ihe Alve-kandalkai GKU, 
soon discovcied that his embrace was 
a deadly one: despised as a gnvenr- 
ment union, the workers left it But a 
union that fought 'him with all its 
might, like the Bombay. GKU (Red 
1'Iagi, hardly faicd any better- the 
labour officei proved much better 
qualified to negotiate with the em¬ 
ployers and to settle disputes in favour 
of the workers pi eventing the union 
from building strength 

The labour officer would have ren- 
deied the trade union movement an 
invaluable set vice if he had effectively 
wiped out jobber power. Although 
some jobbers played a constructive 
Part in the trade union movement, 
most of them, especially after 1929. 
opposed it as an intrusion into what 


they considered to be their own field. 
The standardised work rules, imposed 
by the government and enforced by 
the labour office, were meant to 
weaken the jobbers’ hold on the men. 
The millowncrs, howcvci, lesented 
this official tutelage and left implemen¬ 
tation to the individual mill-manage¬ 
ments, which in many cases only paid 
lip-seivice to these lelnims Conse¬ 
quently, the labour officei, assisted by 
his BMOA colleague, dealt heavy blows 
to the johbei system, but he could not 

bioak it. 

To sum up, the laboui officer was 
more successful in undei mining the 
new leaders (unionists) than in elimi¬ 
nating the old ones (jobbers). The re¬ 
sult was a retardation in the giowth 
of an oigamsed working Gass move¬ 
ment which, at least in the case of the 
communist unions, was the explicit 
intention of the government 
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Kanpur Textile Labour 

Some Structural Features of Formative Years 


Chitra Joshi 


What emerges from this study of the Kanpur labour force is a picture which is m many ways 
different from that of Bombay , analysed by Morris David Morris While the institution of caste, the 
rural link, or the absence of a ‘work ethic’ did not hinder the process of industrialisation, Morris tends 
to underestimate, if not deny, the importance of these aspects. 

The study of the Kanpur ivorkforce suggests the contrary; while the ‘rigidity’ of caste and com¬ 
munity bonds were weakening, they did have a significance in the lives of the workers; ties with the 
village were not ruptured, and were essential to the workers' existence. The phenomenon of absenteeism 
— the visit back home — was not only economically necessary [or the workers’ survival, it was the only 
relief from the drudgery of work and unhealthy conditions of city life and an occasion for family reunion , 
enjoyment and participation in festivities. 

The underlying assumption of Morris David Morris, as of many others, is that the process of 
industrialisation necessarily leads to a dissolution of earlier forms of social relations and institutions. 
This assumption is not universally valid. Capital can develop on the basis of existing social institutions 
by subordinating, restructuring and integrating them to its men needs. This in fact seems to have been 
characteristic of backward industrialisation. 


THE process of transformation of the 
peasant anil artisan into a worker, 
naturally, involves an interaction bet 
-.seem earlier social institutions, tradi¬ 
tions and ties, and the new industrial 
imnonmeut, wink pattern, institutions 
and relations Mutations and changes 
mnir in the piocess, hut thcie is no 
■iniviisal pattern. The nature of change 
,iri<] the chaiacfcr of the working class 
would he defined by the specific histoii- 
c'.il conditions within wInch it emerges 

Which sections came to work in the 
mills? When* did they come from? How 
ueie they recruited? What was the 
significance of then caste background 
.■tiki then imal links? The analysis of 
these problems has usually been posed 
in terms of the following question did 
'jste ties, or village links, 01 the job¬ 
ber system hamper the process of in¬ 
dustrialisation? To this, the old ortho¬ 
doxs answered in the affirmative, while 
Morris David Morris and others ans¬ 
wered in the negative But the analysis 
of the foimation of the working class 
need not necessarily address itself to 
this question. That industrialisation was 
'•low, due to causes other than the 
shortage of labour supply or lack of 
a '‘disciplined" woikforce, is now well 
established, and dues not necessitate a 
posing of this old question. Yet, the 
qncstioas mentioned alrove nnd other 
ulated problems arc of significance to 
anv understanding of the formation of 
the working class, the nature of the 
labour market, and the system within 
which they worked. Some of these 
aspects will be discussed in this paper 
on the basis of a historical study of the 
Kanpur textile labour force. 


I 

Kanpur Textile Industry : 
Background 

The Kanpur textile industry ex- 
peiienced a steady growth after the 
turn of the century, hut one can dis¬ 
cern two major pluses of expansion: 
the period ol Fust World War and the 
post -- Depiession period 1 During the 
War period, most of the Kanpur mills 
were- hmv supplying government con¬ 
tracts which provided a "steady out¬ 
let’' for both vain and cloth * The 
production of tents. dulls and jeans, 
supplied to the aitnv showed a notable 
increase. 3 The expansion in this period, 
was accompanied by an ineteasc in the 
number of woikeis employed and in 
the number of looms am) spindles in 
the mills.* Theie is also evidence of a 
gioater intensification of labour in 
terms of longer hours and tightei labour 
discipline ’ Piofits lncieased pheno¬ 
menally.*. and immediately after th' 1 
War thiee new mills weie set up Thp 
twenties saw a steady growth of the 
industry in Kanpur, interrupted only 
bv a conjunctural decline in produc- 
t.on between 15)19 and 1923. Dining 
the Depiession 11929-34), there was a 
relative slump m the industry, although 
the Kanpur mills were not affected as 
severely as the Bombay nulls. Despite 
a relative decline in profits during 
this period, the icserve funds of the 
mills did not show any signs of deple¬ 
tion’ By 1935. the geneial “revival 
of tiade”* whs evident in the establish¬ 
ment of three new mills in Kanpur. 
Together with this, there was an ex¬ 
tension of old plants and additions to 
spindles and looms. Dining 1930-37, 


the mmihei of woikeis employed in 
ei e.ised by 31.2 per rent; the num- 
hci of looms and spindles hv .34 9 
pci cent and 17 7 per cent lcspectively, 
nnd the amount of cotton consumed bv 
the mills rose by 8o pei cent 0 The 
major increase, we have discussed else¬ 
where, took place after 1034. 10 The 
expansion of the industrv in these two 
phases had some important implications 
for the locational trends in the cotton 
textile industry in India Upto the 
fiist two decades of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, Bombay had dominated the tex¬ 
tile scene in the rountiv. Its monopoly 
in the export tiade with Chinn put it 
in a nmie favourable position than other 
emties The home market was do¬ 
minated V' toicign yarn and goods — 
a fact which limited the growth of 
other centies such as Kanpur, Nagpur, 
Vara, etc 11 

Prior to the war, the pt ogress of 
the tndnstiv in Kanpur had been slow 
in idation to the development of the 
industry in Bombay and Gujarat The 
m.uket for the largely coarse, varieties 
of cloth woven bv the Kanpur mills 
was veiv limited Only a very small 
piopoitinn of yarn produced was of 
counts Inghei than 20. 1 - The internal 
maiket for fine! goods was thus 
domtiij'ed by nnpoited cloth. In 
'he early peiiod, the mills also 
faced competition fiom the- fairly 
extensive handlooni industry in the 
piovmce. In the- 1890s, the Uppef 
India Chamber of Commence made 
repeated complaints agams-l concessions 
to the hundloom industry, which they 
ixnphasised, was becoming an impedi¬ 
ment to the development of the mill 
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industiy While laige extensions hud 
been made in flie spinning depart¬ 
ments of (lie null*!, (he Chamber 
added, vntiullv no extensions were 
made in the weaving department. 18 
The Jow late*, at which hand- 
woven fabucs weie being sold, they 
lelt, made it v**i> nneionoinical foi the 
mills to pioduce cloth for the local 
nuiiket In 1896, one of the mills was 
icported to have accumulated cloth 
amounting to 60 000 lbs; and neatly 
1.000 looms in Kanpur weie not work¬ 
ing. 14 Tbe mills concentrated more on 
the piiidiietum of bundled v.irn for the 
use of handloom weavers. 15 It was only 
doling tie* war peiiod that the mills 
'went in toi weaving in a lu'g way 

In the twenties and thirties, Bombay 
continued to lemain the most iinpoitant 
textile tentte in terms of looms, 
spuullis and woikeis employ id The 
geneial tiend, however, was tuwauls a 
decline in the relative coneentiation of 
the industry in Bombay The weight 
o f UP in ielation to Bombay still ie- 
mained rjuite maiginal, but then was 
a dcliuite trend touauLs an expansion 
ot the industry. 15 This tiend assumes 
greater xijpnlicdnee in lelution to the 
trend tow aids a decline in Bombay 

A notable fratuic of the Kanpu; 
mills, which weie dominated by British 
capital, was the large scale on which 
the nulls weie oigunised 11 The capacity 
of the mills was laige not only m 
relation to other mills m UP. but they 
com pa ied favouiablv in si/.e with the 
Bombay mills As early as 1903 none 
of the nulls had less than 40,000 
spindles anil 500 looms In 1944, five 
out of the eleven majoi units weie 
equipped with more tlian 50,000 
spindles and 1,000 looms, and one 
among them, the Swadeshi Cotton 
Mills hud a rapacity of ovei a lakh of 
spindles and 2 000 looms 14 However, 
compared to Bombay and \hmrdabad, 
the total number of nulls in Kanpur 
were fewei and the size of the work¬ 
force was much smallei In Bombay 
the numliei of workers employed in 
cotton mills was well over a lakh by 
19.39 (1.60 232), and m -Uiniedahad ft 
vs as 100 949, (he figure for Kanpur fm 
the same vear was .34,155 10 

II 

Distribution of Workforce 

The mdiistiial labourfurcc m UP was 
eoncenhated m the cotton nulls. In 
1921, cotton woikeis constituted 20 
per cent (18,534) of the total industrial 
workers in the province (92,142). The 
only other industry which had a large 
concentration of workers was the trans¬ 


port industiy (lailway workshops) with 
16.488 woikeis (17 8 per cent) Cotton 
ginning mils employed over 11,000 
workers, but these were spread over a 
total of 138 small units, each employing 
less than 100 workers Lcathei works 
employed a total ol 6,661 workeis of 
which 6,016 weie comentiated in six 
units in Kanpui. The dishibution of 
woikeis in some of the other mills was 
as follows sugm mills, 3,348 workers 
(1 7 per cent). lil t . and biick works, 
5 958 woikeis (6 4 pin rent) and print¬ 
ing piessrx, 4 040 workers (4 3 pei cent) 
(see Table 1) 

Draw nidustiies such as metal 
woiks oi eiigmeeiing winks, employing 
skilled woikeis weie negligible. lion 
liiundne.s in UP employed a total of 
only 535 woikeis m 1921 Engineering 
wmks employed 2,807 workeis, but 
these weie distributed over 11 small 
units Tile Empii,. Engineemig Com¬ 
pany WAS the only concern employing 
over 300 woikns, lint this company 
ml lapsed dining the Depiession " n 

Tile bulk of the textile woikeis in 
UP woiked m tbe mills of Kanpur. In 
1921, 69 pc. cent (12,802) of tbe total 
mtton textile woikeis weie concentrated 
in Kanpui The distribution of lie - 
woikfoioe within Kanpui again shows 
a prepondei am c of the cotton textile 
woikeis tie' pcieentage employed in 
the cotton mills was 47 per cent, 
leather, 218 per cent, xvool 10 8 per 
cent; csitlim ginning. 5 6 per rent and 
ericnieeiing wmks. 5 per cent The 
cotton industiy i unturned to employ 
the hugest piopoition of industrial 
woikeis in UP as a whole and within 
Kanpur in the years which followed 

The relative dish duition of woikers 
between chlfeient industries, reflects 
(leailv a concent ration in indnstiies re- 
quiimg a low level of technical skill. A 
detailed breakdown of the propoition 
of “skilled’’ and “unskilled" workers in 
each industry is difficult to make. Th** 
only data available for this aie the 
statistics provided by the Industual 
Census of 1921. Much lcliance however 
cannot be placed on these statistics, ns 
die use of the categoncs ‘‘.skilled” and 
unskilled" hv llic Census statisticians 
is itself questionable. The category of 
‘'skilled" laboin m their usage includes 
enginreis as well a.s .spimicis, weavers 
and reelers. “Unskilled” labour lefers 
tniiuarily to those engaged in manual 
work m factoncs. Thus, even flour 
and nee nulls and cotton ginning 
pi esses employ a sizeable number of 
‘killed woikers attending to the Census 
figures. 81 

It is necessary to make a distinction 


between artisanal “skill” or the special 
aptitude developed through having pui- 
Mied a certain craft as a caste Occupa¬ 
tion (pilahns, mochis, thateras, etc) and 
the* ‘‘skill’’ acquired through experience 
of the same activity within the factory. 
But the latter form of skill is different 
I mm “qualified” labour oi technically 
liained laboui 82 Since cotton spinning 
and weaving did not require a high 
degiee of technical skill, the proportion 
of such technically skilled workers 
could not obviously be high 21 

m 

Composition of Labonrforce 

Onp can bioadlv distinguish two 
phases in tin* expansion of the labour 
force m tbe cotton mill industry in 
Kanpur In the first phase, upto the 
yx*ai vears. tlieic was a piedominanc*. 
of tiaditional weax'ing easte.s in the in- 
dnstiv, in the second, there was a 
gi eater ihveisificalmn in the castes 
employed, and a lelative decline in th( 
pmpoition of weaving castes The lattei 
phase was ehaiaeterised bv a greater 
influx of labour with an agrieultnnil 
liaekgiouud. 

In 1900. woikers of the Koii caste, 
a Hindu handloom weaving easle. con¬ 
stituted 25 3 pei cenI of the total work- 
f'lice in the five maior textile coneerus 
Muslim, foniii d 29 7 pei cent of the 
total woikeis m the five nulls 24 \bout 
* ne-thnd of 'lie Muslims weie esti¬ 
mated to have been Julahas or hand- 
loom weavets 2 * The propoition of 
Kotis and Muslims within industries 
deviates from their piopnrHon in the 
total population of Kanpur The 
formei rompiised 4 5 per cent of the 
total population in 1901. Similarly. 
Muslims were oulx 9 pei rent of the 
total population of Kanpur in 1901 25 

The proportion of Kons in the textile 
workforce showed a le'ahve decline in 
the later yeans Iti 1921, Koris formed 
7.8 per cent of (he total “unskilled" 
labour m the cotton spinning and 
xveaving mills in Kanpur and 71 per 
cent of the total “skilled” labour 
employed in the cotton industry In 
1JP. 27 The total number of Koris in 
both the “skilled” and “unskilled” 
categories in the cotton industry in UP 
iri 1921 was 803 while in 1906 the 
total in Kanpur alone amounted to 
1,462 Muslims continued to form a 
large proportion of the cotton textile 
workforce: 19 per cent of the “un¬ 
skilled’’ workeis m the cotton mills in 
Kanpur and 18 6 per cent of the 
“skilled” workers in UP were Muslims. 2 * 
This picture of a relative decline in 
the proportion of Koris employed is 
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T mux 1 : Pehcentace Distribution or Workers in Industries (All UP \nd Kanpur) 


1921 


1911 


Total no m all mills 
Cotton spinning and weaving 
Cotton ginning and pressing 
Wool 

Iron and brass foundries 
Transport and railway works 
Sugar mills 
I cat her works 
Tannery 

engineering works 



1 

2 

3 

4 

1 


3 

4 


No of 

Av No 

% of 

X of 

No of 

Av No 

% of 

°/n Of 


Mills 

of 

Workers 

Workers 

Mills 

of 

Woikers 

Workers 



Workers 

in Ind to 

in Kanpur 


Workers 

in Ind tc 

in Kanpur 



Employed 

Total 

to Total 


Employed 

(o Total 

to Total 



Daily 

No of 

No in 


Daily 

No of All 

No m 



All 

Workers 

Each Ind 


Workers 

Each Ind 



U P 

515 

92,142 

_ 


395 

92,861 


37 

Kanpur 


27.121 


29 4 


34.430 



U P 

18 

18,534 

20 11 

__ 

22 

29,460 

31 72 


Kanpur 

6 

12,802 

47 2 

69 07 

9 

22.(102 

63 9 

74 68 

U P 

138 

11,638 

12 63 


103 

9,858 

10 62 


Kanpur 

14 

1,527 

5 6 

13 12 

8 

917 

2 6 

9 30 

UP 

1 

2,955 

3 2 


4 

1,485 

1 6 


Kanpur 

1 

2,955 

10 8 

100 

3 

1,384 

4 01 

93 2 

U P 

6 

555 

.60 


7 

246 

26 

— 

Kanpur 

1 

100 

.3 

18 02 





U P 

13 

16,488 

17 89 


22 

15,369 

16 55 


Kanpur 


__ 


_ 

1 

170 

0 4 


U P 

16 

3,348 

3 63 


58 

9,555 

10 29 


Kanpur 

3 

534 

1 9 

15 95 

3 

821 

I 3 

8 59 

UP 

25 

6,661 

7 23 


3 

2,079 

2 24 


Kanpur 

6 

5,933 

21 8 

89 37 

3 

2,079 

6 01 

100 

UP 

3 

619 

0 67 


5 

674 

71 


Kanpur 

2 

568 

2 0 

91 76 

5 

674 

1 95 

100 

UP 

It 

2,807 

3 05 


19 

1,485 

1.5 


Kanpur 

3 

1,362 

5 02 

48 52 

9 

495 

1 4 

14 


Souice : Statistics of Large Industrial Establishments (Calcutta), 1921 and 1931. 


aho evident in the muster rolls of the 
I'lum .mil JK Cotton Spinning anil 
Wijvnit! Mills lor the 1940s 28 Only 
I ! nut of (348 innstei lolls ol the Elgin 
Milk ((3(3 pin unit) and (if) out of 480 
i..'isler mils in the [K Mills (14 2 pei 
"■ill) indieated a Kon background The 
empoition of Julahas ls not shown. 
Ilnwevei. Muslims as a whole cmnptised 
23 i pei rent ol the workforce in the 
I 1cm Mills and 14 per cent in the 
IK Mills. 

The relatue jirepondeiance of weav¬ 
in' castes in the textile industry in 
the rails seals is undeistandable in 
the contest ot the decline of handi- 
i lafts 10 In oIIut legions too, tiaditional 
si aveis .such as Mahars in Nagpur 
and Mimcdahad, Koshtas in Jublml- 
|nn, Julahas and Tantis in Dcngul 
"in - sigmfic.unt m the textile labom- 
hnce 11 The Koris m the Kanpur mill? 
huc fieneially jesideiits of Kanpur dis- 
tmt or else they came !rom the neigh- 
homing Buudlekhand districts HancI- 
l"om sveavers from Fyrabad, Benaras, 
llaului, Fatchpur and Farukhabad also 
sought jobs in Kanpur * a Their etn- 
I’losineut in the cotton milks was lelated 
Partly to a preference for them because 
ol then heicditar> “.skill” in the occupa- 
' 1,111 In Bomlinv, foi instance, some ol 
the cailv milks knossn to have reenuted 
'-.caving castes all the way from 
-Madras, UP and Calcutta** Some of 
•'a Julahas and Kons employed in 
the Kanpur mills were reemited from 


weaving schools which generally ad¬ 
justed only those fiom weaving tastes 14 

It is iinpiutant to examine the 
s.guificaiice of the artisanal baclc- 
gumml of the textile svoikers In 
England, craftsmen, artisans and domes¬ 
tic workers in mans toss ns were the 
“active nucleus" fiom ss-hich the work¬ 
ing class movement derived its ideas, 
organisation and leadership ” In 
Fiance, wheie petty piodnction continu¬ 
ed to survive long after fattens indus- 
tr\ came up. li.uidicralt.smen and othei 
ill ban aitisans developed stiong and 
militant oigamsations, which had an 
imiiaet on the working class movement 
theie.-”’ In India, unlike France oi 
England. the pioccss of decline of 
handieuifts .began with the influx of 
foreign munuiactmes, much befoie the 
coming of factors indiustiy When the 
factory industiy thicatened the exist¬ 
ence ol the haiuliciaftsmaii, his position 
lud nliendv weakened and he could 
not perhaps lesist the onslaught ot 
null piodnction with the same strength 
ami oignuisaticn as the handlooin wea¬ 
sel m England oi Fiance. 

Ilowevci, th< ie ale suggestions that 
sv'-avmg castes had a tradition of mili¬ 
tancy The Julahas, fm instance, have 
been typified as being “aggressive" and 
"turbulent" and generally “trouble¬ 
some’'. This were known foi theii 
“realou.sne.ss”, their "fanaticism”, and 
“clannish feelings” and weie the ones 
who took a leading patt in the Calcutta 


plague lints The svoikers in the weav¬ 
ing ilepaitment on the whole weie 
iiiaiacteuse-l as lx mg more militan 4 
than other wmki is 18 It is true that the 
workers in this depnitment leceived re- 
hlivels higher wages and could thus 
offer gieatei icxistaiice. But the reverse 
was also true The weaveis. as the 
Kaupui Ma/dur Sabha stated in its 
I’lemoiandum to the Kanpur Labour 
Iiiijmis Committee were "generallv 
ii'oie eonseious anil better organised 
ami tlius abh to iiirlit foi bighei 
wages” 1,1 Pci haps the predominance of 
weaving casti s m this di partment in 
the rails- seals helped to build up 
Mich traditions. The lack of other alter¬ 
natives lor those among the weavers 
who wen dispossess* ii aitisniis and 
ssoie settled m tli* i its- added to the 
necessity ot stiuggle m oulei to un- 
pmve then econonm conditions 4,1 The 
lulahns spec I'llls, who were mostl} 
mningiauts fiom distant towns. 41 had no 
supplementals on ome to fall back on, 
no relatives in the orighhouiing vil¬ 
li ges The sleieolspe of the Mussilman 
who w is ‘ uidiistiions” hot “mine ihf- 
Ik lilt to fonho!” mas also be lelated 
to the tact tint most of tin* Muslims 
veie “(its Mohamin.nlms”'- with little 
,i((i‘ss to agi ieiiltui.il i niplinim-nt and 
income in times ot crisis 

In the second phase, as we mentioned 
i.ubrr, there was a illative im-icasc in 
the nmnhcr ol ssoikeis with a peasant 
buckgiound. 42 Muslims, as we have, al- 
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Til: a growing diversified 
engineering company 


Tube Investments of India Ltd which began 
as a collaboration between T1 of UK and 
TI Cycles of India Lid in 1949, has indeed 
come a long way Today Til is a growing 
diversified engineering company, manu¬ 
facturing a wide range of quality products 
that cater 10 a host of industries both in 
India and abroad 




TI Cycles of India ' 
Manufactures the famous Hercules, 
Phillips BSA bicycles 


Tube Products of ladia . 

Manufactures a range of ERW and 
CDW precision steel lubes lor bicycles, 
automobiles, heavy vehicles, 
boilers and heat exchangers 




Wright Saddles of India 

Manufactures VVught’ and 
■Brooks brands of saddles for 
bicycles 


TI Diamond Chain I td 

1 he product range is as varied 
as liming, drive industrial 
and cycle chains 



TI Metal Sections 

Melal Sections for 
everything from rolling 
shutters lo auto¬ 
mobiles lo electrostatic 
precipitators, and also 
Z-Purlins.a new 
structural member 
revolutionising the 
construction industry 


TI Miller 

Miller is one of India's 
mosl popular makes 
ol cycle, scooter and 
moped lamps 


Tube Investments of India Limited 

TIAM House 2S Rajaji Road Madras bOOOOl 
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Table 2: Birth-Place of Workers 



1905 

1921 

Skilled Unskilled 

1U31 

Supn visoiy Optii jlivi's 

Kanpur 

Conlinguous Dist: 

42.5 

50.9 

43.7 

51.8 

517 

Total 

19 2 

18.7 

18.2 

17 8 

20 2 

Unnao 

7.8 

-- 

— 

58 

8.7 

Fatelipur 

2.3 

— 

— 

4.0 

2.0 

llami'pur 

3 0 

— 

— 

1.3 

1.0 

lalaun 

5.0 

— 

— 

0.8 

I 3 

istawah 

0-5 

— 

— 

1 8 

0.8 

lamkhabad 

1.2 

— 

— 

28 

1.9 

liai dm 

0.8 

— 

— 

1 3 

.3.8 

Best of UP 

Other Provinces 

36.7 

29.6 

r u 3 

21 1 

5 9 

26 5 

1.5 


Soune*’ Figs lur 1905 aie lrmn S II I'lecmunMe. Hcpoit on Ihr Supply ol 
Lahoui in UP and Bengal”, IV v Pings B No 91, F 107/1906, App 
O, i> 115 Fieemantlc provides!’. 1921, Vnl X\ 1, Table XXJI, Parts 
1921 figs an’ 1 i(4u Census, UP, 1921, Vol XVf. Table XXII, Baits 
IV and V “Unskilled" figs aie Ioi Kanpui but “skilled” ligs are for 
UP. 1921 figs aie from Census pip, 1931. Vol XVIII. Ft 1, App A, 
Table II, p 421 


ic.ulv noted, formed a significant pro- 
poitmn of the mdiisliial woikfoice 
iluonghoiit the petiod The two-thirds 
ol die Muslims who were not Julahas, 
m Fieemantk’s figuies for 1906, were 
piesimiahlj agriculturists. Evidence for 
i later penod shows that Sheikhs, Say- 
uds and Path.uis togelhei eonstitulcd 
12 pei cent ol the total industrial 
noikhiK e 44 

In 1900 the pen outage of Bi alaiiaus 
tiuployed in five levtdr mills was 0 9 
pel cent 44 In 1921. they comprised 
9 0 per lent ol the ‘unskilled’’ woikeis 
in Kanpui anil 15.5 per cent of the 
skilled” woikeis 40 In the JK Mills 
B'ahniaiis were piedonimaut among 
the wothets who weie recrni’ed in tha 
1940s 4 " Other castes with an agricul- 
tuial liaekgiounil included Aliiis and 
Bajputs. 

An. mg some of the lower castes 
bom rural aieivs employed in the mills 
vieie Chamais, l’asu and Lodlvs. The 
Cliamais apait liom continuing with 
their heredilaiy occupation in the 
tanneries, were employed in fairly large 
numbers in the cotton mills *• 

The fiagmentation of holdings, the 
glowing indebtedness and the dispos¬ 
session of a large section of the pea¬ 
santry, disms'sed by many historians, 10 
eieatcd n potential reserve labour sup¬ 
ply m the lural areas. Among the 
woikej witnesses before the Factory 
Commission in 1890, were those like 
9heo Shankar and Ramdecn from Kan¬ 
pur district, who had been evicted by 
/■unindars; or those like Bhola, Doorga 
mid Sheo Audhar whose families pos¬ 
sessed land, but whose income from 
land was not enough to maintain the 
entire family." 0 Many similar small¬ 
holder! in the neighbouring villages of 


Kanpui, who oidinjnly supplemented 
then income b) walking as agricultural 
labouicis in the fields, migiatcd to the 
uty when such jobs were seaice. 01 

The influx of peasants fiom such a 
backgumnd was tnoie marked dm mg 
the Depiession yeais r,! A senes of had 
liai vests, coupled with (lie get mini dec¬ 
line m the priics ol itgncultuial com¬ 
modities ailected the fate of the small 
tenants in the 1’iovinee 01 EjCetment 
suits against oeiupancy tenants show¬ 
ed an increase in this penod ,4 This, ft 
was lepoited, led to a deihne in the 
aiea held by ociupamy tenants 01 ' 
Chamars, Basis and Lodhs, who weie 
also wmkuig as field lahomcis, weie 
udveisely aflected by the geneial dec¬ 
line in luial employ merit. ,s 

The composition of the woikfoice in 
Kanpui shows a very marginal employ¬ 
ment of women labour Women woik- 
ets constituted 5 per rent of the vvork- 
foice in 1900 07 and 1913-14. but 
their proportion declined to 2 per cent 
by 1921 and 1 pei cent by 19-14 07 The 
bulk of the women who were employ- 
i d belonged to untouchable castes (Koi i 
and Chamai)” and worked in the low 
paid leehng and waste picking depai t- 
ments. The low piopoition of w r omen 
was related paitlv to the abundance of 
cheap male l.ihoui and the legislative 
enactments icstiicting the hours of 
work for women 50 With the increase 
m the piochieliim of woven goods spe¬ 
cially during the war years and a rela¬ 
tive decline in hand reeling, the posi¬ 
tion of women reclers was adversely 
aflected. The fact that most of the 
women workers came hom “untoucha¬ 
ble" castes also suggests that other 
women did not pei haps readily seek 
jobs in the mills. Moreover, women 


menthols of working class families, as 
we mention latci, had to niten remain 
behind m the villages. 

Ciiistcungs ni purtiuilai ijste and 
tnmmumty gioups existed within cer¬ 
tain depai fluents m the Kanpur mills. 

' A good spimkling" ol the weavers, the 
1 actory luspectm noted, were Muslims, 
while outside uiaving a huge peiceut- 
agi ol the woikeis w'eic Hindus. 00 A 
s.i»nj>l«> of nnisteis of the JK. and Elgin 
Mills suggests ,t suuilai pattern. Iu 
h ith the mills ovei 70 pel tent of the 
tn.al Muslims employed weie con- 
iciiti,ileil in the weaving department. 01 
Hus may have been related to the 
dc m a lane e ol Muslim jnhhcis within the 
weaving depaitmuit and their attempt 
to retain the highei paid Jnhs lor meu 
o! then own eotuinunity in some cases, 
tlic com initiation tan aLso he related 
to the piefcrcrite ioi eeitam castes in 
a paitieulai depai tnicnt, lor instance, 
the pieliicnce ioi weaving castes in 
dii weaving dcp,utinent, m tlie early 
yeais In 190(1, Kims constituted 37.6 
pei lent of the total vvorkeis ill the 
widvmg depai tinent of the Elgin Mills, 
\lms lonned the hugest pioporhon in 
i aiding, and Bialmiaus were dominant 
m the weaving picpaution depart- 

inetil. r '- Ilowevei the eoneenliation of 

eeitam castes up bin purticulai depart- 

incuts did not nnplv an exclusion of 
o hei castes, though their pioportion 
was coinpanitivelv small Biahniaus 
wi le employed along with the “untouch¬ 
able" Km is in the weaving depart¬ 

ment Changes in the caste composition 
within mil! depai tments weie also ic- 
l.ited to the emplovment policies of the 
millowncis It was widely believed that 
.liter the geneial stnke of 1938 the null- 
owneis made a sustained clleit to ex¬ 
clude numericalh dominant caste groups 
tiom eeitain mill-, with a view to en- 
loui.iging caste and eomimmal hostility 
liitween wmkers. Thus, tlit’rc were at¬ 
tempt to iestiii’1 the employment of 
Biahniaus m th Elgin Mill, Kons m the 
IK Mill, and lulahas m the Cawnpore 
( otti-ri Mill 01 

One can agiee with Mohls that the 
“ngiililv” of caste and communitv ties 
did not hmili'i the supply of labour or 
tlie piece's of inilustiiah/ation. 04 Yet, 
imtiary to vvhai Morns suggests, these 
tie- weie not so nielevant Although 
destinetions of caste and eonnnunity 
wiie noi so appaient m terms of the 
lefiisal ol men ot ihfleient castes 1 
to wink togelhei, they did fonri a part 
ol the vvoild outlook ol the working 
i lass 

Hie w'nikers lived together m ba*tis 
and hatns when caste and community 
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1 uni: 3 

lMMlCICAM 

Working Ci-ass F iMiuiis — 
Kanpuii (Cotton Inud.miw) 97 

Period op 

Residence in 

l'enoil ol 
hi sideiice 

Gioup 

(Jroup 

Gioup 

Gioup 

Average 

All 

(liars) 

I 

J1 

HI 

IV 

Groups 

1-3 

6 2 

0 2 

.17 5 

50 

24.9 

6-in 

<> 

23 

27 

28 

22 

11-20 

215 

20 

27.8 

15 8 

22 

Ovci 20 

40 

18 

10 

12 

23 


.Vi itf. 1 iic'ihih* Ginnji I — IN -10-30; (lump II =• lls .'10-10 (jump III = 
IN 15-U). Gioup IV — Us 15 and below lota) numbi'i of mumgiant 
l.iinllirs muvovicI, 178 No of 1,'iinlirs in Gioup I — ,12. Group II = 
88 Gump III = 108, Gump IV - 50 
Sonne. IiCL. S upjilcmmtary Vo! XI, I'art 1. Table III, p 86. 


Tvmr 4 Aiisi'nhtjsm in Conov 
Mit.ls oh Kanpur 


No ol Suli- 



Total Uisenf 

-'iliiles to 

l’eai 

(Pei Cent) 

Ti Oil 



bmpl'ived 



11 el fill) 

1929 



"Skilled ' 

6 00 

- 

“Unskilled” 

6 30 

- 

1941 

10 59 

1 !20 

1944 

10 62 

1 i.iO 

1945 

JO 85 

14.20 

1946 

12 90 

1301 

J958 

13 20 

— 

Note 1929 figinex piobablv ic-fei 

only to absence wilbout leave. 
I.alei figiues include absence 


\Mtli leave 

Sower 1020 figures h dim Hoval Com- 
iiiission ol l.aliimi, Ev Vol II, 
I’arl 1, App K p 287 Figincv 
for 1010-10 li mu miiui.il Lab¬ 
our Bullt-tin IT fm the icle- 
v.mt seats Figiue Im 1958 
from V II Sun'll, ‘ Wage Pat¬ 
terns Mobihtv anil Savings ol 
Wnrkeis in India” (Bombay) 
197.3), p 47. 

clusterings pievuilcil Kous lived in se¬ 
parate bastli, Korkina, where Brahman 
"eie not to be found Tlieic were aieas 
vbere Muslims were heavily concen 
tinted such as P.itkapur Bu'chcikhana 
and Amvoi ganj, wheie theio were vir¬ 
tually no Hindus 05 The bulk of the 
workers, who weir not housed in mill 
settlements, would be living m pwvate 
ha\ili where such clusterings aie known 
to havt existed ‘‘The workman who 
has left lus family behind,’’ it was not¬ 
ed, “often clubs iogethei with other 
workers genemlly pieferring lclations, 
caste men, friends or men fiom his own 
village or town”.** \ gioup of men fiom 
ih< same village would shaie the same 
room, sometimes ariaugcd for by their 
km rnistii. This, as one wmkej recol¬ 
lected. drew the limits of the social 
hie of some of the workers their free 
time was passed in the company of 


their own casle men. The Bunarsh 
(bom Benares) would have then own 
guniji, living and eating together. 07 In 
the null settlements too, i| was em¬ 
phasised, easte had to he taken into 
account “men like to live among then 
own easle-fellowis and this is a point to 
which attention is alwnvs diawn when 
houses are allotted" 68 In the Allcnganj 
settlement, the inhabitants were mostly 
Ghaiuars. and highei easte cleiks weie 
lelnetant lo go their 89 

In a labour maiket wheie employ¬ 
ment opportunities were scarce, the 
sliuggle for jobs soinetmits .strengthen¬ 
ed caste and communal distinctions, 
v ith workers of one community trying 
to l'-tam jobs loi men ol their own 
loiimuiiiily Certain piejndices between 
rastes and communities continued to 
exist in the day-to-day relationships 
between workers within the iadory. 
Higher caste workers weie particular 
that then lunch packets should not 
lu defiled by the touch of any Chamai 
or Muslim winker If this misfoitune 
did hotall them, then they would con¬ 
sider it theii right lo he paid m cash 
for their food, in exchange fur the 
“defiled” rods 7 " For most Brahmins, 
lunch in the fatteny consisted ol drv 
chuhcna because thev would not eat any 
cooked food while they' weie in con¬ 
tact with other "unclean” castes. 71 The 
dining shed m the Elgin Mill was used 
1 \ veiv few woikeis. \ large section, 
who were Biahmins. stayed away from 
,t 72 Man gah Piasad of the Cawnpore 
Gotton Mill felt a 'common” dining 
shed was of no use at all. He himself 
would not eat iheie, he added, if it was 
cleaned by a sweeper. He pieferred a 
Kahar foi the job. Mangah Piasad, in¬ 
cidentally, was a member of the mill 
committee and sported a red shirt when 
he appeared before the Labour Enquiry 
Committee (1938). 73 Shivadhar, another 
witness, before the Committee, had no 
general objection to a common dining 
shed, provided he did not come into 
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physical contact with any other 
uorkei. 7 * But Lalloo, of the Elgin Mill, 
suggested that separate dining sheds 
should he provided for Hindus. 79 In the 
Cawnpore Cotton Mill, the dining shed 
jiioved to be more functional, because) 
of a piovision for separate places for 
Hindus and Muslims Two separate 
shops foi food articles had also been 
jnovided — one run by a Hindu and 
the other by a Muslim 78 

All this is not [o argue that those 
who worked m the mills did not con- 
slilulo u class, but existed merely as 
communities and castes. Then social 
on gins weie no doubt significant in 
shaping the ideological and cultural 
world of the workeis, but the peasants 
and the- artisans, in the process of be¬ 
coming workers, weie also being socia¬ 
lised within the factory and woio being 
subjugated to capital Their unity in 
lel.itum to capital was being defined 
ni the pineess, and eaiher tonus of 
association between the umbers weie 
being leslructinod. 77 While caste and 
community distinctions continued to 
m.unlest themselves, the class unity of 
the woikeis was being constituted in 
the pioiess ot shuggle 

IV 

The ‘Catchment Area’ 

The demand foi Lthotn in the Kan- 
pm textile mills was Imgelv of a low 
skill vaiietv, which was met by the 
huge leseives within the distnct and 
fiom eontinguous districts. Freemantle’s 
survey of certain nulls iu 1906, shows 
that labour fiom Kanpm district it.scl f 
constituted 41 per cent of the total 
workforce in the Muir Mills, 44 pci 
cent of the- Cawnpme Colton Mills and 
26 per cent in the Woollen Mills. The 
lest ot the workers were drawn from 
neighbouring districts like Unnao, 
lalaun, Ilamirpur, Rae Baieli cr from 
othet districts within the' piovince. 

An enquiiy into the biithplace of 
woikeis in 1931 shows a similar distri¬ 
bution Workers drawn from Kanpur 
clisti ict c’omiiriscd 51 8 per cent of the 
total supervisory staff in nil the Kanpur 
mdustiies. and 51.7 per cent of the 
“operatives" in all industries. Surround¬ 
ing distilets contributed 17.8 per cent 
of total supervisory staff and 20 per 
lent of the operatives. The bulk of the 
remainder were born in other districts 
within the piovince. 

Apart from this statistical evidence, 
other references to the predominance 
ot “local” labour in Kanpur industries 
weie made on several occasions.’* 
This presents a contrast to the jute 
nulls in Bengal where ‘‘Bengali'’ labour 
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TiniF 5. Seasonal Fluctuations in Yhskniwism (Cawmvom Cotton Mnj s 

Co Ltd). 1900 


Pei 

Cent Absent 

(including on 

leave i as Pei 

(lent ot 

Total Employed 

Month 

Spinning 

Reeling 

Mist 

Carding Weaving 

| iimaiv 

4 0 

5.5 

1 i 

0 5 

120 

l-Ybriiaiv 

4(i 

5 10 

1 1 

8 5 

119 

Mart h 

3 2 

i 

Oil 

0 4 

15.9 

\]>nl 

7 4 

SO 

4 0 

9 0 

14.4 

Mav 

10 32 

0.2 

S.O 

7 7 

13 1 

linn. 

7 0 

-1.9 

1 8 

K.o 

14 0 

luh 

— 

'15 

4.0 

52 

109 

\llgllst 

82 

0.0 

’» 

7 1 

15 0 

Scptiinbei 

17 52 

07 

8(1 

9.8 

17 0 

Oetol >cr 

25-1 

10.9 

15 

15 '1 

16 9 

Novembi i 

12 0 

0 9 

4 1 

10.0 

12 

Deccniliri 

07 

4.4 

0,4 

7.0 

5 0 


Indian Faetoiv Labour Commission. 1900 Fv Vol II, pp 198-99 


^,ime to be incieasingly replaced hi 
laboui diawn from UP, Bihar and 
Orissa " In Bombas too. Moms has 
observed, there was a tiend toward, 
isciuitment of labour from long dist¬ 
ances The distance fiom which laboui 
was diawn ma\ have had a bearing on 
'he deitiee of “stability" and peiman- 
cncc of the workfotte Those comma 
net longti distances, one nuv expect, 
would tend to settle permancntlv and 
male fewei visits to then ullages Ihe 
. cgion.tl back at omul would also icHeci 
itself in the social and culttii.il liadi 
t’ons of the woikeis In Kanpui, as we 
suggest below, the pioxinmty of then 
villaae homes made a iimtuie with 
'heir rural past mote diflicult 

The influx of laboui luuti the sui- 
inundiiig countryside naturalls inueas- 
ed dunng pet tods of jgiarian distiess 
'I'd (helming mial wages Periods ol 
labour shortage wcie raie The only 
niaioi uisis in laboui supplv appears 
to have occuried at the beginning ol 
die twentieth centniv, when the scan 1 
eie, Tied In- the plague together with the 
attempts by employers fiom othet tex- 
* tie centres (in UP) to lure away expeu- 
enced woikeis led to an outcry against 
labour shortage.' 1 '' 

Qualified workers, like engineers and 
technicians, were generally Europeans 
Ihe nroportion of Lancashire men per 
mill (cotton) in Kanpur, were estimat¬ 
ed to be higher than in other parts of 
the country. kI In 1921 over one-fourth 
<>l the supervisor!’ and technical jobs 
"i the cotton mills' won hold In Filin 
neans. h “ 


The Mlstri System 

The recruitment of lahom to the 
I'xtilc industry nos through nmtm 01 
lubbers.*’ 1 Workeis were usually select¬ 
ed at the mill gate on the recommend¬ 


ation ol a this t n, When additional men 
were lequired, those already employed 
wete asked to bring their own ft tends 
in relatives While m the oarlv 
v ".irs cd tin industry mistris had to 
often go to the villages to leciuit 
labour, this became lare bv the 1920s 
\ retime' ol job seekers was usually 
waiting at the mill gale Kl It was 
■ ommoiily known that nitons brought 
then own cicste and kinsuun into tin- 
departments wheic they worked Since 
skill oi technical qualifications were not 
significant, it mattered little as to who 
they reciuited A system which pro¬ 
vided a “steady" supply ol labour was 
quite adequate lot the needs of the 
industry llowevei the perpetuation 
of this mode of iccruitment can be 
understood not merely in terms of the 
mistris' function ol reeluitmenl, but 
also lies “contiol" over the woikforce 
within the factory ' 

Each niton was m charge ol manage¬ 
ment and supetvision civet a certain 

numbei of wotkeis in the derailment 
apart from hts technical functions as a 
mechanic oi a fitter Ins-lead of an 
elaborate maehineiy foi maintaining 
work discipline, the management dele¬ 
gated these functions to mistris, who 
had to be given no additional payment 
for this service His remuneration came 
in the foim of bribes from workeis, 
a piactice which had been institution¬ 
alised The normal mode of enforcing 
discipline living quite piimitive. it 
could be- taken cate of mv nitons 

For those who had caste and com 
nmnity ties with mistris the system 
would in some ways appear to limit 
the competition on a labour market 
where lobs were scarce, and would 
provide a sense ol job security In 
addition, mistris could help new wink¬ 
ers find a place to stay, give them loans, 
etc. The personal ties with them in 


some ways maintained a continuity with 
the past within the urban milieu All 
this could nurtuie bonds of loyalty, 
lint the mntri was at the same time 
reproducing a structure of authority 
and domination within the mill depart¬ 
ment, which was not always passively 1 
accepted, The kind of pation-client 
relationship between jobbers and work¬ 
ers, which Newman" 1 ' emphasises, tends 
to portray the workers as “ever willing” 
in d passive obicx'ts ol domination. 
He even suggests that the payment of 
clast un oi bribes was possibly welcomed 
by woike r s, m older to place the loli- 
hets undci an obligation to give assis¬ 
tance. Bribeiv no doubt had become 
institutionalised Yet, there were limits 
within which the workeis accepted then 
domination 

Complaints against an aibiliary exei- 
tise of authontv bv medics weie com¬ 
mon, and although misti is weie also 
workeis, they were often identified as 
“men ol the establishment" The Laxmi 
Ratan Mill workeis complained against 
the complete nidiffeienre of mistris to 
facton laws and the virtual mustn raj 
within the mill. 117 Resentment against 
arbitrary deductions limn wages was 
also quite general The weaving depart¬ 
ment workers of the Elgin Mills com¬ 
plained against Sadasukh. the head 
intori who tluashed and even dismissed 
workeis il they failed to give his Re 1 
a month" Attempts to resist the 
authority of nitons by organising protest 
within the department, oi within the 
mill as a whole, wete made as early as 
1919-20 1,1 In the late thutics when 
the woikeis' oiganisations .it the mill 
level strengthened, such protests ac¬ 
quit ed greater force 

Ihe management's attitude was 
usually one of indiffeienie Ihe work- 
lms could raielv complain to the depart¬ 
mental manager because such com¬ 
plaints had to go through mistris Tin 
management, it was noted, were 
“naturally chary of listening to com¬ 
plaints against men who exercised gieat 
influence among the hands and with 
whose seivices they cannot afford to 
dispense.’""' Though this ohseivation 
was made by f leemantle in 1906, the 
situation lemained virtually the same in 
the latci years The repiesenlatives of 
the employers in the Unpei India 
Chamhei of Commence, while admitting 
that the mistri system may base bail 
its defects, argued that the Employment' 
Agency system would not necessarily 
be free fiom abuses. 9 ' The lattei, they 
felt would have greater disadvantages, 
because the interest of the Agency 
would cease after recruitment vv hile th- 
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•. ^Everyone 
talks 
about 

. the weather 


^ ...but Voltas does a lot about it. 
More often than not, when critical 
human or industrial needs call for 
specific weather conditions Voltas is 
called in. To provide precise control 
over the environment—m hospitals, 
hotels, factories, frigates, offices— 
piactically any place under the 
scorching sun. Through refrigeration 
and air conditioning. 

In India, Voltas manufactures 
the most complete line of air condition¬ 
ing and refrigeration equipment. 

With the experience and expertise of 
the brightest engineers. A most 
modern research and development 
set-up. And dependable after-sales 
service. 

All these go to form the base of 
the unfailing Voltas quality. The quality 
a leader commands in spearheading 
the struggle to free the weatherbound. 
So that things can take the chosen 
direction...in a chosen environment. 

voltas - no.i in keeping cool. 

VOLTAS LIMITED 
Air Conditioning & 

Refrigeration Division 

Bombay • Calcutta • New Delhi • Madras • Bangalore 
lamsbeapur • Ahmedsbad • Secunderabad • Cochin 

CASV-46MB 
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T vni.s. 6 (a): 

Ratio of 

Persons, Per 

F v.vu! Y IX 

nu Cn x 

to Those Away 






Ratio ol 


No ot 




Total No ol 


Farmin' 

S Men 

Women 

Childien 

Family Membei v 


>n the 




in the City to 


Citv 




Those Away 

(■Kill]) 1 

.35 

li 7 1 

•17 1 

4 6 1 

48.1 

11 

95 

9 6.1 

47 1 

4 7 1 

5.9 1 

nr 

231 

5.3 I 

1 3 1 

2 6 I 

28 1 

TV 

581 

3 8 1 

1 0 1 

1.3. 1 

1 8 1 

\I1 Gioups 

419 

6.2:1 

2.1 J 

21 1 

.3,3 1 


Vote Foi classification of groups see Iable 6(li) 

s.iMicr RCL 7929, Supplementary Vol XI Purl J calculated from Table 
IV, p 88. 


1 u'U’ 6(b) ItrMiri ANchs Seni m 
I Win a Mfmhers Away from the Cm 



Mon*hly 
Remittance 
(in lb) 

Remittance as 
Per Cent ol 
Monthly 
Income 

i.ioiiji ! 

1 66 

.3.68 

II 

1 64 

4 68 

III 

1 .36 

618 

I\ 

1 26 

8 5 5 

\v ei.igi 

1 43 

4 76 


\-ih Group I unhides families earn¬ 
ing, lb 10-50 pci month. 
Gump II IU 50-10 Gump III, 
lb 15-3(1 .mil Gump IV, lb 15 

.01(1 !C'v 

" ■tint Galcnlati J horn 71(7 7929 

Supplementaly \ ol XI Vint /, 
Tabli \I, p 92 

iimtii continued to take an mteiest m 
die woikers e'en aftei icciuit'ng them, 
t apitahsts like P.idampat Sineh.uu.i and 
Wilkinson C'atcr.ill asserted that jobbers 
h.ul little control met reciuitmcnt and 
ss c 11 consulted only in exceptional 
s.ises.' 1 ' The system of bribes was 
h>ire!\ a matter of coiuctn foi them 
Birberv. according to Singhama. was of 
cniiisc possible, when foi instance, a 
worker was tensured b\ the manage¬ 
ment foi “unsatisfactory" woik, the 
’itittn could help to excuse him and 
Oms "expect” a “return”.® 3 II was 
onK aftei the massive general stnk.es 
of 1917-58 in the period of Provincial 
Autonomy that any reforms wete in- 
iiotluced. 

VI 

Question of “Stability” 

The continued existence of iiual'ties 
did not necessarilv mean that the indus¬ 
try was faced with the problem of an 
unstable labourforce having only a 
temporary connection with the city 
by the twenties, there was a large num¬ 
ber who had been woiking in the 
Kjnpur mills over a long period, though 
not necessarily in , the same job. 


Accouling to the estimates of the 
factou Inspector, the average duration 
of cmploymenl ol textile workeis in the 
industry as a whole varied fiom 6 5 
yeai.x for "skilled” and “.semi-skilled" 
woikers. and 3 75 for “unskilled” 
workers.** Tamierv workers had a .sotm - 
what longer duration The bulk of the 
Chambers and Mussulman workers m 
the tanneries, it was noted, had settled 
permanently in the eitv.' 1 A report for 
1944 indicates a veiy high piopoitron ol 
permanent workeis to the total employ¬ 
ed in the rndustiv (80 pci cent)" 1 ’ But 
these figures are not \en useful for 
estimating permanence in teims of the 
duration ol employment I he category 
"permanent", according to these, in¬ 
cludes all those who had completed a 
probaton period of two months 

Evidence about the period ol tesi 
dunce in Kanpui of imnngiants employ¬ 
ed in the textile mills shows that a large 
pioportion ot winking cljss families had 
been resident in the ttiv foi a long 
pennd (see Table 3) The aveiaee 
figures in Table 1 conceal the diffeience 
between the diffeiont ealegoues evident 
in the figuies aboie the lowei in¬ 
come groups have a laigei proportion 
resident in the city foi 5 years and less 
while Grpup I has a sizeable pioportion 
resident for over 20 years 

\lthough thi rc was a large IhjcIv of 
workers who had settled peimanen'lv 
in the city they were not necessarilv 
employed continuously in a parheulai 
mill. Jobs for them ueie not always 
scenic and permanent. The cmplovi i 
talked of the “ftequent interchange' 
of workers between mills 5 " This mobi- 
lilv between mills, it must be noted 
'sits not undo conditions of a frci 
labour maikct as Moms tends to 
assume.*® or the “insatiable cuisine 
for noveltv" ]l as the millovviuis sug¬ 
gest, Higher wages in another mill 
could have lured workers away, but it 
is unlikely that they would shift to 
another null, unless they had contacts — 
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luends, relatives, who oould secure a 
job for them, and unless the mill was 
located dose to their place ot resi¬ 
de nee 101 in addition, delays in wage 
payment common to most nulls — i e, 
the withholding o f wages foi nearly 10 
days aftei tin foitmglit for which they 
weie dui meant that woikeis were not 
always fire 'to leave when they cliose 105 
II one assume* that the movement bet- 
wien nulls was as frei unci'easy as is 
suggested by some one would expect a 
gieater < ijualisation of wages lhan is 
evident, in fact their was a wide diver- 
mine in the wage rate' loi the same 
ot eujnlion in dilleienl nulls 10 ' 1 The 
notion o! "uitcu liaugi and "movement 
between nulls" tends in suggest a couli- 
uiiits ol cinplovnicm and fails to cap¬ 
ture tlie unceitiuntu s ol employment 
in the labour market When a worker 
v'rnt avt'av to bis village fig a few days, 
lie was not eeitam about getting back 
Ills job lie nmld In (aied with a 
peijod ol urn iriplovinriil when lie re¬ 
turned 101 Ghasita and Munir two re- 
piesentjtives ol workeis befori the 
Roval Goinnussuin (1929). (omphimed 
“If we slav away lor tlnee or font davs, 
we ate told that our names ar< crossed 
t.fl and om wages forfeited” 10, \ shift 
fiom one null to anolli'n unj al¬ 

ways vobnitarv but could lie foi eel 
because of aibttrary dismissals, or be- 
(ause of the manipulations ol nmtfiy 
The lallei, as yve noted eprliei. leceived 
a customary payment fiom woikeis a* 
the time of recruitment V trerjuent 
tin Mover would in a wav In eenuomi- 
eallv remunerative foi him 

V latge "floating popula'inu' ol un- 
i ii'iiloved woikers was a persistent 
phenomenon. Theie were those who 
weie waiting foi jobs at mill gates 
others who had no job aftei a .short 
span of employment ui a t< mjKiiary 
vacancy, and those out ol woik from 
seasonal factories. Mam weie employed 
‘cnipoianlv as porters. construction 
workers, and coolies Tie Goseimuent 
T.eather Factory, foi instance employed 
a large liumlvi of lasual vvoiki rs foi 
loading and unloading goods mam of 
whom woiked as coolies m the local 
bazaar at other times ot the seat 105 A 
•egulai coolie market vs.is held at a 
(intuil spot in the city even morning, 
where the city labouring imputation as 
will as otheis liom the neiglilimiimg 
c i.nutiyyule, would seek woik lo: In the 
tliutns some ol the mills introduced a 
system of maintaining ‘substituti lists” 
fiom which the permanent vacancies 
weie filled The workeis emploved us 
baillh oi substitutes, weie given catch 
with yylncli they were lo picvoiit them- 
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selves at the mill gate every morning 
I .mil! pci unis could elapse with no work 
at all tor the hadli The wait loi ,i 
regulai |oh could he am thing liom 2 
Mars to 10 seals. 1 ** 

The .system of nmmlaing bmlhs nol 
only ensured continuity ol production 
it also reduced wage costs lot the cjp'- 
tuli.sls, lu,, and provided a mechanism 
lor training labour without anv addi¬ 
tional espen.se In addition, it could In 
used as an effective mode oi control 
over the workforce Substitutes could lie 
employ'd III place of striking vvuikeis 
and those lonsidercd “midesirahle” and 
“mdisciplined" hv the management 11,1 
It is .significant that the institutioiidhsa- 
tion o! the system came in the hits 
thuhes when the working class move¬ 
ment was gaming in strength \puil 
from the ostensible pinpose ol lehniuni; 
the system of leenutment it irmld also 
serve to cheek workingdass activity 
The letmiie ot bmllis liceaine laigci 
when the mills went m tin ill astir 
■ ationalisatioii in the tiftics lieeau.se 
they could he litienched moie easily 
The figures tor seven mills show tha f 
rfie total number ol hadlis on the lolls 
was just a little less than a quailcr ol 
the total woikfmce m these mills in 
195 - 1-55 11 The hmlli waikirs thus, 
roilstituted an “active” icserve army who 
ooulcl be disjiOMil ol or employed ac¬ 
cording to the needs ol capital Mtiu- 
nvei, the evperiemc acquired dining 
then spells of cinplovincut would njuiii 
them Willi the nciessaiv des'enly je- 
'|uir< d hi the proilui tion process. 

The notion of a xeseive amis, 11 - m 
the context ot liaekwaid mdnstnalisa 
lion, has been entised and even iejected 
liy some 111 fireman, for instance, suggests 
that the lmpoveiislied mban masses do 
not constitute a reserve annv. Ifc argui s 
that the labour market m India is of 
a ‘fragmented'' nature and the cinplov- 
rnent system is organised on a “particu¬ 
laristic'' basis m which i \t< mat access 
to certain activities is veiy limited 1 lo¬ 
calise they aie ''fcnced-ofT' for paili 
rular social groups U4 According 0 - 
firemans analvsis, the mass of the m- 
han poor have a very marginal i unction 
as a icserve army In fact he seems 
to geneiaRse Ohregon’s conclusions 
alxmt Latin Arneiica, that the expan¬ 
sion of industual pioductnm is no longci 
dependent on the quantity of available 
“manpower” hut on the ijuahtv oi 
technological improvements, and in this 
contest the available lubourforce rather 
than constituting a “rcservi". forms 
instead an “excluded” labourfoice with 
no possibility of absorption within ni- 
han industrial production llr ' 


This .uialysis docs not take into ac- 
i (Hint the Imtlh workers — common in 
the textile nulls — who quite clcuilv 
constituted an “active” icserve annv. 
lint did she ust of the urban pom 
constitute a icseive aimv u Some ol 
them had lriegnlar sjjells oi imploi ■ 
oienl while otheis did nol lint given 
die “particulunstic” basis mi which the 
Idiom maiket was organised, anil the 
low level of "skill'’ required in textile 
pioduelion. there was a possibility he 
'hose lacking any experience ot factors 
""ik to secure jobs through caste and 
kill tics 

Ihivnvci, n is tin,, that m the (mi¬ 
ll st ol liaekwaid indnstnalisation. a 
luge section of the mipovt-ushcd nn- 
iiogiaiits and the Inhuming jhxu mas 
not in tin- long term he mtegiated vvitli- 
m faetoiv industry But wlidt is moie 
nupoitaiit is the - fact that they did 
ni as a potential threat against at- 
tenipts liy H gidai workcis to oigaiuse 
and demand hettei conditions and thov 
l.clpid lo keep wages at a depressed 
level Because ol the necessary ]>nk 
between this section and thi regu* i 
woikers. it would he fallacious to put 
forward the notion ol a dualist l.ilmu 
market m whuh then* is a disjunction 
In tween the Inn ,lf 

VII 

Link with Ihe Village 

lilt- phenomenon ot absenteeism m 
the mills in Kanpui, and elscwheie m 
India, lias been seen hv some as i n- 
(lechou ot a lack of “conimilinent' 1 ol 
ihe woikeis 117 The .stereotvp, ol the 
Indian woikei. ehaiactensed hv iiregn- 
lar noil habits, high cates of alisentCi 
ism and lack ol a work ethic 11 ' lias 
now been ii|cctcd by manv Some have 
tiled to illgue against tins thesis hv 
showing,, lli.it absenteeism was not 
sigiufic ant. 11 or that absenteeism imil! 
i o-e\Lsi with a “commitment” to wmk 1 - 11 
The evidence lor Kanpur shows tha! 
ihsenleeism was a lceinring feature 
flovvcvei this cannot he analysed m 
ti rnis of ' cimunitment’' or “lack ot 
( mniuTiienl" 

In 1929, thi 1 avciage monthk ab¬ 
senteeism was lughesi among “skilled" 
and “seim-skilled” workers in tanneries 
i'll per cent) following hv textile fac- 
toues (ulicmt fi per cent) (see Table 4) 
The actual late ol absenteeism seems 
lo have liecn higher. In another set ol 
figures, for a later period (194-1), the 
percentage of annual average: absentees 
was 4 44 per cent; but if those on leave 
are included the figure goes up to 


10.59 per cent in 1944 and to 12.9 pei 
cent m 1946 (see Table 4). While tlici ■ 
mav have been some increase in aliscu- 
tieisni because of the influx ot flesh 
immigrants xvith increase in employ 
mint during the wai years, it is libels 
that the figures for 1929 exclude those 
on leave 

Then- weie marked flm tuutious u. 
the monthly average ol absentees In 
die Caunporc Cotton Mill, absenteeism 
i i the spuming depaitinwit varied fiom 
•1 fi pci cent m January to 17 5 pci 
rent in September and 25 1 pci cent 
,11 Oitobei, m the cinding department 
from 5 5 pel emit in January to 10 9 
X>er cent m Octobei In weaving ab¬ 
senteeism was highest in July, though 
it rein lined higher than the uvcing 
monthly absenteeism in othm dcpay¬ 
ments thiougfiout the year (Table 51 

An analysis of absenteeism m lei ms 
ol the category “commitment’ n-Hiit- 
an nude quale understanding ol tin 
social context m which the woikei 
lived and vvoikcd. 1’iovismu lor licm-iu* 
in the city was giosslv madequa', 
Ovm 90 per enct ol the woikei, wh> 
were not provided with acc oumdatino 
by the mills, lived in has lo and htiiut, 
which were known for their lnsanitan 
and imhealthv conditions \dd< d I 
tins, the heat m the mills, the Hull and 
the dust and the long hours ol vsoik 
natuialK told on the health ol tin 
woikeis The Director, Public Health 
lcjioilcd “Till- general feeling ol shim, 
uillowneis is lli.it lalxiurcis keep g<xic 1 
health lor about ten mouths alter 
joining, after which they show signs ot 
breakdown, and unless they lake rest 
they arc M-ld'im found satisfactory jilt i 
tins jicriod - ’. 1 - 1 Short breaks fuim xvoik 
and visits to their village homes, olten 
In came necessary m such a situation 
Manv tould not afford to biing then 
lamilies to the city Their jilot o'" land 
and the earnings of family members 
limn wage laboui in the fields could 
sujipli me»t the total income of the 
laimh and could also piovidc a possi¬ 
ble alternative to the workers m periods 
of unemployment. In one mill in han- 
jmi lor instance, nearly 50 per cent 
ot the workers maintained some contac t 
with Mien villages, making annual visits 
or in some lascs moie than one x-ijit 1 -’- 

Thc actual proportion of lamily mun 
hers living awav from the city is diffi¬ 
cult to estimate. A survey ot working 
class families by the Royal Commission 
(1929) suggests that the average ratio 
of family members in the village to 
those mi the city was 1‘3 35 (see Tabic 
fi (a)). Significantly, the figures also 
show that the proportion of family 
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ai others remaining in the villag 
i, i»h»’r m the lower income' groups. 1 
I In uveiagc expenditure on month's 
rimttances sent to family niombeis 
|,rjw u .similar pattern. In proportion to 
L<mi total jncoinc. the remittances ot 

■ |i, 1 st* earning less than Hs 15 was higbei 
■I,,in those who earned mote (see 
I hie 6(b). 

The seasonal fliietnations in ahsen'i - 
on, evident m the figuies lor Cawnpoie 
(\itlun Mills (1906), show a definite m- 
uise during harvest months. The fact 
hat this wits quite characlenstic ol 
iliei mills too. has been doled In 
ilbers m Some could provide a supplo- 
■iii nt to ianuh biltoin (lining harves’ 

. inn*, while others, specially the coolie* 
ind unskilled workers emplmed ns 
, isnal laliouiers in the faetorics would 
aoik as wage labonres m the fie irK m 
•hew months when wages weie high 1 ’ 5 
ilmest tune was one of general social 
•isiivities as well, and even those not 
i tnallv involved in agrieultiir.il wink 

• mid often join their families 

Ties with the village, which were 
|inte eharaetenstii ol the e.uly phase 
I industrialisation m other inuntrics 
i ..i 1 - 1 remained an integral part of tin 
n.ii ess ol indostnalisalnm in India 
s.nulai observalions have been made 
d«.iii the textile woikers m llombas. 
!■ pile mill workeis in Dermal and 
i 1 nolle brlniii] in Bihai 1Jf II is tine 
ul the notion ol tinie-ihsi lplme and 
i 1 1 kind of work ethic wlmli develop- 
d m tin West was peihajis slow to 
lesilop m India But this has to he 

• ii in relation to the natnie ol indus- 

I i iii sal ion, the character ol the labour 
n.uket and the social ami eeonimnc 

■editions of the woikers 
l’nsi"ve efforts to check absenteeism 
\ an improvement in tin- working and 
’is'iig conditions oi workers wen- por- 
" ijis not important m a situation where 
'*i' iiicitiimitv ol piodmturn i<mill be 
i mK maintained In einidoving subxli- 

■ nli' labour While on the one hand 

:in capitalists bemoaned the ‘lark oi 
•'inunitmcnt” of the woikers, on the 
tin r. they used it a- an .ugument 
'gainst an increase m wagis. and a 
dnetion in working hours In India 
■'id in many countries when' uidustna- 

II at ion was backward, wages paid to 
a luge section oi the workers were not 
"liquate for the reproduction of labour 
Power and came nowhere neai lo what 
". is have been considered a familv 
>’ J ge. The subsistence cultivation in 
die village and other forms of subsichaiy 
'mime were essential to sustain the 
worker and his family.' 2 " The retention 
ot rural links in a was helped capital 


10 maxunisi its profits by keeping wag< 
levels low and by avoiding investment 
on ‘‘wollarc’ jiiogianunes for woikeis 
In industries which were suhjiet t>. 
jiiiiotLs ol slack demand’’ and ‘.slant 
work", the possibilities of altematiu 

i inploiment lor the workers could liav 
cheeked a riMstanec agairVM iiermtlu 
uni mplns mi ut In the jute mills in 
Bengal, In, instance, teinjiorarv lin- 
iMigiauts wen piefcired - "Tlie jinis- 
pcntv ol ll" |iite nulls and cotton niilL 
at the jxirts ilepeiiils to a gieat extent 
on the dtmaml lor the,r wares for i\ 
port and this demand is subpit to 
gnat vailatum If the mills were to 
sloji working toinuiinxv, lJieri would be 

11 n littli disliess The woikeis would 
>iav at liome in the Fields until jioveitv 
dmve them loitlr and than tlvw would 
find work elsewhere ” J!n 

rlie letenlien of rural links, we have 
..■gin'll ilscwhere, helped to sustain so- 
i nil and mltiiral ties based on caste, 
ngional. InignisliL and religious assn- 
i i.'lnms lu addition, while (lie possi¬ 
bility iff a ii’liiin to the village max hast 
lit Iped to sustain sillies, gneu the low 
u’lion binds and the absence ol stnke 
binds' 1 " at the same time, it meant 
that tie mini expoiiencO ol the strug- 
g!i eimlil not lieimne a Ji.ut ol the 
nicriicirx ol a latg" section of the wink¬ 
ers In laet tin drift luik to thi xillngi 
niton bu llitated i apitalist efforts to 
lesioic pi ai c" and diffuse the momen¬ 
tum ol the srnke In some cases til • 
i ijululisls with tin eo-ojieiation of the 
state made nigamsed efforts to send 
sti.kers b.itk to their villages 111 

11 should be noted that absenteeism, 
oi some lases. mas not redeet the mral 
ties nl the woikers Smile having no 
such links mas li.ixt been absent bo 
cause ot tin sti.ini ol wink and ill ’ 
poor winking conditions ill tb< lactones 
II itmlil also bo i passive limn ol pin- 
list against such ionditioiis In the 
figmCs bn ‘1906 (Table 6), the wiaung 
department shows a high late of al> 
•onteeism all lound the xeai -- a f' a- 
linc which t.uinu" lie imtiielx explain 
i -I lrj imal ties This depaitment i m- 
p'oxed a l.ugo number iff lulahas ami 
Koiks (spcinillx in 1906) who mnsti- 
tuled a more “si ttled” woikforn will, 
li'latiX’elx ti nnons links with the x il- 
lage. Ilighei absenteeism imild be i 
lesiill ol a pb\ steal incapacity lo put 
■iji sxitli the high temperature, linrni 
ilitx and ‘lie gieatei str.un ol wink in 
'his deparlmenl, or it could lie a mods' 
ol protest against such lomlibims 
Thru oigamsational stiengtl). and then 
stionger bargaining jxisition because ot 
the dextentx and expelictiee require m 


'easing gave the weavers a gieater 
leverage m thesi matteis 

VIII 

Concluding Remarks 

To sum iiji some ol tin mam points 
taken up in the paper 

ti) The expansion of the cot ton tex¬ 
tile indusry m Kanpur took place m 
the War and pusl-War peiiod, and m 
the sears billowing tin Dejncssion. 
With the increase m the woiklmce 
iheie was a greater diveisiliraljon in 
its taste eomposition let. this did riot 
do ass,is ssith the tendenev tossarib 
i luster mi's of specific castes in different 
depaitments -- a phenomenon ss'huli 
lellccted the continued letentum ol 
caste and unmnunitv ties among tin 
ssoikeis No detailed studs lias been 
made m this paper on tin inltun 
traditions and organisations ol workers 
It would lie important itu instance to 
see whether the early forms of solubi¬ 
lity and lolleetive actions iff the win Is 
ers svcie aiomid tiadition.il i.istc and 
11 iiiiinuiiitx groupings. 

(ul Tlie ssstem ol ici inituient 
Ihiough wmfns the lontmued link, ol 
a large section of the workers xxit 1 ' 
then homes m tile ncighboining villa- 
gi s, lielpei, to sustain eadn r haditinns 
.■ml mti'g,ate them within lie' new 
iinlu.sti r.tl invnoninent. To addition 
•‘lie mral (mmettion enabled capital In 
keep wages at a depressed level (and 
sicc-seis.i low svages made the iiiptuf 
w.th the village mine ililfiuilt) 

(in) The argument about the ‘ slulu- 
lilv" of tlie workforce has been some¬ 
what n\i istieti’hed bv Morns 1‘ 

lends to assume that in India as in 

otlici iinmtnes, the growth of tndiis- 
Incs led to the eineigenie of u perma¬ 
nent lalHiui finer In this jiajicr. on 

ibi (<uiit mix ,t lias been aigued that 

nisei niilv ol iMijilosment and the feai 
ot adntijis dismissals were piTsis'en: 
b.dines m Kanpm In addition the 
i sisteuee ol a l.uge ioseive ol badlis 
and a sin pins pnpul ition ol uiiemplosed 
excited a neg.lhxu piexsme on xxagi 
lesi'is and the i apaeitv ol woikeis to 
sliuggle 

Wlr.it grin i"is bum mil studs ol the 
k.uipm laboni lou'i is a jncluri wlneh 
e in mans ssass. ihffcieut from that 
.■I Honibas anal-sed bx Morns While 
it is tine (bat tlie institution ol t.isti 
the iiil.il link oi tile absence ill a 
ssork filin'”, did not hinder tlie pm- 
e“ss of mdiistiialisatnm as Moms lias 
shown Morns, tends to underestimate 
il not dens, tlie importance ol these 
aspects. \ studs of the Kanpur ximk 
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fence suggests the contnux While flit* 
‘ngiditv" of caste anil community 
baud.-, wen iieakenmg, they clnl havi 
a sigiuficuiid m the lives ol the wink¬ 
ers, tits with the villugi wen not mp- 
tmed. anil were essential to th • 
workers' existente. The phenomenon 
of absenteeism—the visit baek home— 
was not onK eiononnealh neet.ssaiv 
toi his survival, it was the only reliel 
from he dieulgery of wink and un¬ 
healthy conditions of city 1if«- and an 
occasion toi family reunion, enjovinent 
and participation in festivities The 
nuclei lying assumption of Morns, as ol 
many otheis is that the pioeess ol 
industrialisation necessarily leads to a 
dissolution ol parin’! hums ol social 
relations ami institutions Such an 
assumption is not miiveisalh valid 
Capital can develop on the basis ol 
existing social institutions by subordi¬ 
nating, restructuring and integrating 
them to its own needs This in fact 
seems to have been chaiaeterisla ol 
backward industrialisation 

Notes 

[1 wish to thank Sabvasaelu J5h.itla- 
chaiva foi all his entu isins and sugges¬ 
tions on eat her drafts of the p.ipei, 
and Siumt Cnha and Neel.idu Bha'Li- 
eharya foi then extensive eoiimu nts 
dri(l editniial help.] 

1 I'm a mole detailed analysis v e 
f'liaptei I ol mv thesis The 
i lia]it< i numbers cited m the toot- 
no’c.s iclei to my thesis on the 

fsatipiu Textile Lalxun-fore 
(I 91 9-39) 

2 Adimnistiation llcpou ol the De- 
Iiaitmeiu of Indiistnes. UP ( \ftl), 
15)1(1-17 

, The piodiietion ot tent cloth losi 
tiom .ui index ot 100 m 1005) U 
159 m 1914-15, 174 m 1915-10 to 
265 m 1910-17. leaching a peak "I 
190 m 1917-10 while the produt 
turn ol dulls and jeans incirased 
tiom 100 in 1909 to 200 in 191S 
19 Calculated tiom, Fxminnal 
and CommercUU Statistics (Cal 
intta). tor the icleiaiif veins 
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U otkeis 
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1911-12 

100 

100 

100 

1913 I l 

1151.5 

112 

1% 

1915-10 

120 9 

119 

115 

1918-19 

125 

113 

105-8 


Has. . 15)11-12 - 100 
Somee ■ I 1 iiiaiii ini mid Ctmiineinai 
s-/ic?s o/ Ih ili-di Inditi 


5 Tins has l« hi taken up m thesis 

eh nr 

(i Tfie prolits ol flu New \ietoiia 
Mills lose tiom an index ol 1(K) in 
1911 to 57') m 1920 leaching .i 
peak of l. 117 m 1921, in the Muir 
Mills th< index meieased liom 100 


I I 
|-> 
10 

17 


20 

21 


in 1910 to 030 in 1919. and 1,130 
in 1921) Investor’s India \ear- 
tiooks, 

In 1933. the reserve iunds ol the 
Cl gin Mills at Iks 17,06,898 wen 
24 pei ient above the level in 
1920, the Mmr Mills had leseives 
ol Iks 40 00,000, te onli 20 pc. 
cent below- the 1925 level, and 
those of the New Victoria Mills at 
Hs 9,12,533 wen substantial 
lughei than 1925 Cakulated tiom 
the lnvestois’ India Yeaibooks (C.d- 
i utta) ioi tfie lelevant veins 
Mil. 1935. 

Cawnpore Laboui Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee (KUO), Report, 1938 Tabl ■ 
MU (a), p. 28. 

Tin sis Cli l 

\ c Cliatterjee Notis on the 
Industries ot the limted 1 ’lovin- 
ees (Allahabad, 1908) pp ,5-6, 

I iKihiii Tiii ill Board Cotton Textile* 
Indiistis Enquiry 1927, Vol 1 1 
lirpoi t (Calcutta 1927). \ K 
li.ieri In. % I’livdte Investment m 
India 1900-1939” (Madias 1975} 

In 1910-11, counts mu 20 cunsti- 
tutul only 3 per cent of the total 
'.ini pinduetioii m Ul 1 |j, tailed 
ligme m (’h | 

■Irnnial lieport ot the Uppri India 
( Manila i o| Commeiec ll'lCC' 
IS5J5 and 185l(i 
Ibid 1890 
MU, 1918-19 

see M M Mehta. "Stuic t.,„. „l 

(.ofhm-Mi 11 Iiidustn ,,f Ind, 

I Mlaliab.ul 15)15)) 

The Indian owned ioneem> ninth 
same up alter 1921 wen relativeh 
suiallci 'll si/e, having apjiioxi- 
.spindles and 

o(X)-l,(XK) looms Ibul. p ]}) 

I hul 

8 I( l>‘shpantlc, ‘ llepoit on Vn 
I'.iiquirx into Conditions ol Laboui 
m tin Cotton Mill Industry in 
bull.i [Simla 1940). Tables l\ 

M XII and XI,III. 

Mil, 1930-31. 

Census ol India 1921, \nl X\ I 
(HI*) I’.ut II, Table XMl, l'ait 
IV, p 431. 

The distinction made by Maix 
was devilojxd b> Rubin ’Quali¬ 
fied’ laboui, according to Hulun, 
must be precisely distinguishes! 
from two othei concepts which an 
fiequently lonfused with it alu 
lity (or dexterity) and mtensive- 
m ss Speaking ot qualified labou 1 
We have in mind the level of 
nvcinge qualification (tiaimng) 
which is lerpured foi employment 
in the given lomi of laboui . ” 
f I liubbin. “Essays on Marx’s 
Theory of Value” (Detroit 1972), 

p 100 

Wb.it was icqitireil in ihc cotton 
industry was an adaptation to 
weak, or as I’ollaid puts it, “wat¬ 
ching, checking, serving machi¬ 
nery ’’ In the earlv years of the 
industn in England, when child¬ 
ren were employed in large num- 
beis they learnt the work h\ 
watching others from an earlv 
age S Pollard. “The Genesis of 


bcqnomic and toliticat/ Wbeku 

Modern Management: A Study o! 
the Industrial Revolution in Gre.i 
Butaui" (London 1965), p 178. 

21 S II Freemantle, "Report on th<- 
Supply ol labour to the United 
1’invoices and Bengal”, UP Rcve- 
mie Progs A. May 1906, Nos 90 
!)■>, App A, p 133 
Tt ha -s been suggested bv Mini, 
that many of the Sheikhs ’amoi... 
Hie Muslims were also handloom 
weaveis Sec: Supplement to Royal 
(.onwmnitm on Laboui. Veil Xl 

I ait J, p 08. A similar suggestion 

was made by the Superintendent 
° ,,, I ‘ sas Operations in Bengal 
M e R Das Gupta “Facloiy Labou, 
'!' I'^rn India — Sources 0 I 
Supply, 1885-1940’’, Indian Econ,.. 
"". f ""ton / Renin, 

i!,X"h *"■ N - 1 'S-w... 

-ft II R Neull, "Cdwnpcue District 
Gavetcei (1909). p yy 

-nm US ’ wi ,P 192! - Part |, 

Ltblcs 1 Ot.i) and 10(b) Her ■ 

la.enigics ••skilled” and “un 
filled ate used accoiding i 0 

II e (c nsus categorisation lx 

iaus .° r*ur focus is on the com 
position of .U lf . wor k-force , 

whole and not on a hre.ikdowu 
.wording to the levels of ‘skill’ 

-x Die petcemage share of Mu. 
Iims is likely to have remained 
high because the category 
UuJes those from an ngiictilfu 
ui, backgiound as well 

ramt ol the old muster mil 
ha\e been destroyed, I had t., 
le v on some which weie avail 
able toi woikeis still m seiviic 
who were leeiuitod in tin 
1910s The sample consists o’ 

486 muster rolls of the | k 

toMon Spinning and Wcaune 
Mdl and 648 imislei of ih 
Elgin Mills. 

10 Foi further details see. P ( 

loslii “The Decline of Indiet 
neons Handiciafls in Uttar Pri 
desh", IESHK. \ «| f N „ I 
1963-64 and Rcnoii ,>/ ;/„ 

/•in l-l nnlmz Commit!, ,■ (Hand 
loom and Mills), 1942. 

11 Freemantle, op dt. p 107: Rana¬ 
ld Das Gupta. “Kictorv Laboui 
m Eastern India - Souices ol 
Supply, 1885-1910’’ I E S J| It 

„„ Y o1 XU. No 3. Sepunber 1976 

32 Freemantle, op rit, p 106. Radii.. 
Kamal Mukheijee, “The Indian 
Working Class” (Bombay, 1948) 

P 8. In Fatehpur, only 32 out in 
the 94 Jiilaha households follow 
ed their traditional occupation 
by 19J6. The resl were doinu 
other fohs or had migrated else 
where. Letter dated 8.2.I9!6 
from Collector, Fatehpur in 
Commissioner, Allahabad Du. 
UP Industries Piogs, File 88 
1916, Box 46. 

33 Morris David Motris, “The 
Emergence of an Industrial 
Labour Force in India: A Studv 
of the Bombay Cotton Mills. 
1954-1947” (Bombay 1965). p 81 

34 Annual Report of the Director 
Industries, l/P. Industries Progs. 
File 281/1914, Box 34. 
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f. P Thompson, "Making of the 
English Working Class" (Pen¬ 
guin 1974). pp 211-12. 
for' a general background. 
Claude Fohlen, "The Industrial 
Revolution in Fiance" in Rondo 
(ameron ed, “Easays in French 
F.conomic History", (Illinois 
1970), pp 201-22: Bernard Moss, 
"The Origins of the French 
labour Movement 1830-1914 
The Socialism of Skilled Woik- 
ers" (California 1976) 

C A Silberred, "A Monoguph 
on Cotton Fabrics Pioduced in 
\ W P anrl Oiidh" (Allahabad 
1898)- Fteenmantle “Report on 
the Supplv of Lalioiir ’’ p 115, 
Dipesh Chakravart.v, “Commu¬ 
nal Riots and Labour • Bengal's 
lute Mill Hands in the 1980s" 
imimeo) Occasional Patiei No 
11. Centie for Studies in Social 
Sciences, Calcutta 1976 Some 
ot the pievalent proverbial 
savings express the popular 
images ot the Julaha ‘ How 
should a weuvei be patient": “ V 
weaver b\ Hade and his name 
is Fatah Khan (victorious 
chief)’' "Himself a weaver and 
iic has a sayvad for liis servant”. 

II A Ross, “A Clossaiv of (he 
Fillies and Caste, of Punish and 
North-West Frointer, Province” 
i Delhi 1970). p 414 See also 
W Ciooke, “Tubes and Castes 
o> \ \A India”. Vol Ill. n 70 71 

In the general strike of Novem- 
bei 1919, (lit* woikeis ol the 
weaving department played a 
leading iole Sinulailv in the 
Vietoua Mills strike of Septeoa- 
Ixm 1 *41<9. the weaving depaitmeni 
woikers were lepotted to have 
unnamed obstinate even after 
othei workers had lejmncd work 
See Thesis Ch III 
Kaup.ii Ma/xlui Sahha Memoian- 
iliini KL1C Progs, UP Indnstiit‘i> 
Hogs, Kile 1145/1937, Bundle 110 
R K Muldicrjee talks ot the “de¬ 
pressed" castes, the Muhamina- 
oan weave is and leathei workers, 
as I'ompnsmg the 'dominant per- 
maiitlit elements' ol the mbun 
population in Ahmedabad, Nag- 
pui, Madras and Kanpur. Mukhei- 
|ee oji lit, pll. 

FTeeniantle, op n't, p 100 
Ibid, v 100 ami 107. Duxmg the 
geneial strike of 1937, the Muslim 
woikers were characterised as the 
‘agitators'. Lettoi dated 1-11-’>7 
Ramsay Scott to Laithvvaite, Home 
Pol 12-1-1938. One must add that 
an iniluential section ot the Mus¬ 
lims would have consisted ot 
tiaditiona! handldom weavers, Jnla- 
has. and the vvavets among the 
Sheikhs. 

\ Niehoff’s ami V B Singh’s 
evidence uLso suggests that 
workers from an upper caste rural 
background formed a large pro¬ 
portion of the workers recruited 
after 1930. Arthur Niehoff, “Fac¬ 
tory Workers in India’’ (Milwaukee 
1959), p .34, V B Singh, “Wage 
Patterns, Mobility, and Savings of 


Wmkcis in India: A Study of 
Kanpur Textile Industry", New 
Delhi 1973), pp 2-3, 7-8. 

44 Census UP, 1931, Appendix A. 
Table II p 422. This figure in¬ 
cludes the Muslims employed in 
the leather works and tanneries 
when* Muslims xveu second to 
Cliumais in tenns of the uuinhci 
employed. 

45 I'm i mantle, up rit, App A. p 1 H 

4fi Hen again the classification is 

,.molding to the Census use ut 
the lategones ‘shilled” and “un¬ 
skilled ” Fill detailed figures sec 
Census, UP 1921, Part II. Table, 
10(a) ami 10(h) 

■17 hound 22 per cent ol the nmstei 
mil, ol the JK Mills showed ,■ 
I’li.iliiii.ln haikgionnd 

48 In 190(1 Chamais lonstitiilcd 
140 pci cent ol the total winker- 
cmployi'd m the Elgin Mills, am! 
m the 1010 210 per cent of the 

nnistcis examined toi 'he same 
null nidnatiil a Clmnliei liatk- 
"mmid 

44 Km Stokes discusses tin pioeess 
ol expiopiialion ol Raiput and 
Mussulman landholders m UP 
See, Eric Stokes, "The Structure 
of Landholding m Uttar Pradesh 
1800-19-18”, IRSHR Vol XII. No 
2, April 1976 The figures on land 
liansfeis in UP in tin 1 earlv twni 
tie'll eentiuv, pmvided hv the 
Hanking Knipinv Cummissuin sho" 
i iiiitmiiiuis mt transfer ol land 
'mm Rajputs and Mussulman land- 
holding castes to noil-agricultural 
i astes Sis’, “Report of the UP 
lV'viiuiul Ranking Eiupiirv Coin- 
missioi, 1929-30”. Vol I f Allahabad 
193(11, ji,) 125 28 Foi an analysis 
nl the pmcess of exploration ol 
llu peasantry m UP in the nine 
leenth ei'nlurv see Eh/ahcth 
Whitrombe, “ A gin nan Condition, 
in Noitliem India”. Vol I “The 
United Piovinres Undci Rutisli 
Ride 1800-1900" (New O.-Il.i 
1971) 

50 “Report of the Indian Factory 
Commission 1890". (IFC) Evidence 
nl the Sheo Shankai, llaimlicn 
Bhola. l>ioiga and Sheo Aiulhai 
kiix Nos 1-3 

31 Man liar Duval. "Agiicultmal 
Lalidiiii is -— An Inqum into 
then Conditions m Unnan Dp- 
turt” in Radhu Kiunal Mukheru ■ 
ed. “Fields and Fanw is in Oudh' 
(Longmans 1929), p 2G7 

52 Nieholf’s aigument about the vn- 
tual absence of immigration into 
Kanpur during the Depression is 
misleading, based as it is on i 
smvrv of 160 workers who were 
emplmcd in the mills A Niehoff. 
op fit p 33 While then wus a 
large ^influx into the city in tin- 
period, only a few could hud 
employment because of the slack 
condition of the industry 

53 “Note on the Agrarian Situation 
in UP”. AICC Papers, File 14/ 
1931. NMMI. Sec also Gyanen- 
dra Pandey, “The Ascendance ol 
the Congress in Uttar Pfadesh 
1926-34 A Study m Imperfect 
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Mobilisation' (Delhi 1978) l'p 
130-70. 

51 Applications foi ejectment lii- 
cieascd by 34 per cent during 
1929 3J, llepoit mi the Adinmis- 
ti.ition ol tin 1 Untied Province, 
ol Avia amt Oudh (All) 1931. 
P 19 

53 All UP 1910-11, )) i 19.1-12, 

,i 12 1932-3.3. p 2 
‘0 (iie-ns UP. 19)1, p 40 Rural 
van’s also ill dined hut wlut 
ulli, ed llu in niiiir w’liuiislv was 
iIn’ lid line m nnal ,'iiipl,ivnii'iP 

I in xtutislii, on tin jieiei'iitagi 

■III'ini’ m wages .see, "Rural ami 
Uiluu Wages in the United Pio- 
x mi ■ tlau know 1936) Tallies 
! 18 and 1 19 jiji 111 318 

5T I 1 mam i.il and (uimmcieiul State.- 
lic, ol linhsli India 1906-07 .md 
141 i-1 1, Census UP, 142] Pair 

II Table XXII. Pail l\ ami A 
Di shjMiidi, op nl p 7. 

’8 I n i III, mile, op fit p 13) Ceieus 

l P. 19 31, Part I p 12,3 

The lest notions on the hours ol 
woik Iin women wen rfsentiil 
liv llu- lapilalis's who jiomted tn- 
wauis die eonseiiiient mluetinn m 
'he emplimneiif ,,( women F\i 
deuee nl Lowiuc \'i< < Piesuleii 1 
Uppei India Chainbei o( Cniii- 
meice Royal Commission on La¬ 
bour l'129 (RCL) Ev Vol III, (,), 
P 160. 

(ill Evidence of Mackav Inspector of 
F.u tones. 11CL 1929. Ev Vol III 
Pt (II). p 111. 

iv| For detailed figures see Thesis 
Chap II 

(>2 Frr emantle, oji at, App 8, p 134. 
R Das Gupta and K D Murpln 
also point towaids the (.liistcnim- 

of caste groups within mill depart¬ 
ments R Das Gupta op t it F. 11 
Murphy. "Glass ami Coiniminilv 
in India “The Madras I.alxiur 
Union 1918-21". IESHR, Vol XIV, 
No .3, July 1977, i' 299 
ii3 Interview, A Arm a 2.3-8-70 
61 M D 1 Muiris. "Snmi Comment, on 
the Supply of Labour to the 
Bombay Cotton Tex'lilc Imlustrv 
1831-1951”. Indian Economic 
low mil Vol I No 2 1953, “Guste 
and the Evolution of the Indus trial 
Workforce m India”. Pmgs ol the 
Amenean Plulosoplmal Sonets 
A ol 101, I960 Hie Rei’imtinenl 
ol an Iiuliistn.il Lai nun Forte m 
India with Rntidi and American 
Ciaiipaiisniis”. ('.ompmotnc Sln- 
r/ies m So nchj mid Fh\ton/ Vol 2 
1959-00, No 3. 'Tlie Emergence 
nl an Tmliishial I.alxmi Foiee m 
India” (Rmnbav 1965). 

(i3 See Thesis Ch V 
(if. Evidence of the UP Govt, RCL 
1929. Ev V..1 Til Id p 141 
07 Interview with Picm Naravan 
Cleik m Swadeshi Mill 9 1078 
(iS Ficemantle, op at. p 101 
(i9 Evidence of A I. Carnegie. Manag¬ 
ing Director, Ilntish India Cor¬ 
poration, Knnptn L.ihom Imiuin 
l’rocs UP Industries Progs 
(KUO). File 1115/1937 Bundle 
6 In Madias, E D Mtirphs has 
noted that the ‘‘untouchable” adi- 
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diavidas hoi lam; in the nulLs con- 
tmiK'd to live m their own chcri\ 
li I) Murphy, trp rit. p .'102. 
lull!view with Sbriiani, an active 
ineinhei ot the Kanpui Mawlui 
Sabhil, who has in the past worked 
in the Woollen, Elgin anil Muir 
Mill 1 ., aparl hum mills in Delhi 
and Punjab 

Evnliiiee <>1 Shoo Shankai and 
Sheo \udh.ii (woikeis), 1KC 1890 
Ails Nos 28 and 25). 
livid* rice ol Wilkinson Caterall oi 
the Elgin Mills. KIJG Pings UJ 
Industries Progs. E'lle 1145/15)-8 i, 
bundle 110. 

Evidence ol Mangali 1'i.isad ihut 
Evidence ol Shivadliar, ilml 
Evideme ol Ealoo. ihul 
Evuhiue oi Tinkei. i Inti 

Hoie hi would disugu i with I! 8 
Newman, who tends In Stris. 
‘the ease with whuh cast, had 
liectmu a part ot th* la* ton 
niganisatiim''. lie suggests tin 
possibility that ‘ the mxmI 
tiaditums ol the millliands win 
u*i nioie allectcd In then nidus 
Inal work — tonienahh even 
less afleeted by Jt — than tin 
tiaditions ot non-1 acton oeinpa- 
tional gioups " H K Newman 
“So* i.il Factors m tin Deri ml 
mi'iu ol Bombay Mdlhands" m 
Dewey and Chmidhan ed ’ Eco¬ 
nomy an<l Soeietv ’ (Delhi 1979) 
pji 288-89 it is unite oln mils 
that then- would lie i upturns ami 
mteiniptioiis m the eailici mod* s 
ol thought m a situation when 
win km s limn diHeient * a.t* s .ml 
*iimiiiuiuties weie working lo- 
ge'hm and had to stiuggl* tn- 
gethei against capital The mie 
lact that Brahmans weie taking 
up unskilled jobs m the fa* ton 
shows a di->( oiiliniiitv An extended 
analisis ot caste and (omninnitv 
eouseiinusness among the worker 
in Kanpui lias been taken up m 
Thesis Ch V 

I S Yntal, “It* port on tile Indus 
tual Siirvcv of Cawnjuiie District' 
t Allahabad 1924), p 12, R K Mu- 
khei-jee. op cit, p 8 S 11 Desh- 
pande, up at, p 72 
It Das Gupta op nt Eaiit.i 
flhakrnv.u tv, "Iiiiieigetii e ol an 
Industrial Lalmur Force m a Dual 
lieonoinv — British India. 1880 
1920' IESIIU, Vol XV, No 8 
lulv 1978 
Freeman lie. op rit 
Amo Plats* 1 . “The Cotton liuliistn 
of India’' (Manchester 15)80), PP 
118. J21 

Census 1921, Part II p 125. 

On jolihms in Bouihav see Diek 
koom mu '‘Jobbers and the Finer - 
genii' of Trade Unions in Bomhai 
Citv”. International lirrun ot 
So rial History, Vol 22 (1) 1977 
pp 113-828, I> Ma/wndai “I,a 
1)0111 Supply m Early Industnalisi 
tion Tile Case of the Bomh.l' 
Textile Industry”. Etouomii Hi s 
torn Heriru, Vol 26, No 1 p 45)8 
It K Newman, op rit Chi a suml,o 
Svstem of recruitment and con¬ 
trol ovei the workfnicc in Cltina 


si < Jean Chcsiu aiL\, "The Chinese 
I.alxuu Movement 1919-1927" 
Stanhml 1968), pp 54-02. 

84 Evidence, Musahib Ah KLIC 
Progs UP Industries Progs, File 
11-15/15)87, Maekay Inspector Fac- 
tones, Ev Vol III (i), p 225 

85 Here 1 would disagree with Lalit.i 
Chakravartv who tends to mggesi 
that in legions when- industries 
employed pietlommanth local la 
Ixnir reeluitnient through johheis 
was not significant Ealiia Chakia- 
varty, of) fit 

85, It K Newman, op fit 
ST Among otiim illegalitn s ti*. 
woikeis uanplained about lx un¬ 
made to clean machines m motion 
and being eh.aged toi breakage, 
even when thev weie not respon¬ 
sible I Ail J lunula, \ICC lilt 
(-18 (n). NMI. 

■Sx EetU'i signed hv 1 1 workeis 
among whom then) wen two had 
been dismissed loi the .iIhivi 
u'.lsoii Piataj), 2710,15)19 Snni- 
lai complaints weie made lis 
woikeis ot other mills, loi m 
stance, against Hub 1,.*1 ol tin 
lilgm Mills who took Hi- 1 evmy 
loitinghl fiom the workeis livi 
deiiee Wilkinson Caterall. K1,K' 
1’iogs UP Industries Pings, I do 
1145/19.87, Bundle 11(1 
S9 This has Ireen dismiss* d m Thesis 

Ch III 

°0 Fiemnantli op nt. ji 96 
mi Evident e, Upjx'i India Cliambei 
ot Conimeree, HCI, 1929 E\ 
Vol HI (i) p 219 
■>: hl.ir Progs I ri» til,Instil, S I’mg- 

File 1145/1987 Bundli 11(1 
9! Srighama, llml 

94 Aveiage duration ol miiploviiuu' 
in certain industries m Kanpui 


i .idnstrv 

Skilled and 

UllsklPi il 


Smtn-Skilli d 

Labi mi 


Win km . 


1' iigun < ling 


.viirks 

8 5 veais 

2 25 y eai. 

Flour niilh 

, 5.0 y ears 

5 5 y eai s 

Oil mills 

10 0 yiars 

3.0 ycats 

Tanneries 

7.5 years 

4 75 \ ears 

Punting 



woiks 

.5.5 years 

15 yeais 

Textile 



lactones 

6 5 years 

2 75 years 


Sou ret Evidence ol Mat has. 
Inspector Factories. HCI., 
Ev Vol IH(i), P 227 
Vote Tlif.se figuies have certain 
limitations. They uic based 
on a calculation ol tin 
average numlx'i ol years 
walked. which tell us 
little about tlie proportion 
who may have worked 
more than th*' aveiage 
numlxT ol years. In addi¬ 
tion since the names of 
'In nulls on which the 
figures are based aie not 
indicated we do not know 
whether thev included 
those which had come up 
in recent vears, which 
would show a Inwm avn 
age duration 


95 HCI, 1929, Supplementary Vol 
XI. Part 1, p 74. 

5)6 S K Deshiiande, op ext, App XIII 
p 167 

97 There is some discrepancy in the 
figures as the ligures in each 
group *lo not add up to the total 
number of families in each eat* 
gorv However, the pcrcentag, 

* ali'iilations given above can givi 
a broad picture. 

MS livid* net ot the Uppm Inch i 
Chainbm ol Comineiee. HCI 
1925). Ev Vol lll(i). p 219. 

‘19 Morris analyses the interchain? 
between nulls pnmanh as a n 
suit of a conipetitiini betweei 
nulls hi a more or less lice Inborn 
ni.irki t anil the attempts In 
empowers to lure ilwav worki-i 
trom othei milLs "It should 
come as no surprise that a new 
and mi rapidly expanding in 
dustrv ill a competitive environ 
mint would use the wage iale a 
tin major device toi ■ealloi.itiivj 
n*'i'd<*l skills The mdiistiy di 
vi'loped dining this eailv pm mil 
a li.itti in ehaia*tensed hv a con 
slant movement ot Inborn bon, 
one mill 1o another as work-i 
souglif to take advantage ot higher 
lia.ii r.iti s and mote i Ifimmi' 
erpiipmeiit and tlx- possihilitn - 
of greatei output and m- 
< 14)11 Moms op rit. p 161 
\ I tempts to Jure woikers inav 
have hi'mi there, hut tins as w, 
has* dismissed w.cs not tIn iiuK 
leasoii lot inbichaiigi Also 
would lollov tioin his analys. 
lli.it then was u tend* nev to 
Wallis an e(|iialisatnm ol wagi 
b* Iw" n mills, whuh ls nol bum 
out bv his evulenee. 

100 UICC Hejioit 15)00, p 5 

l(ll According to a mon* lecmit stiub 
ttu ilistanee between the plan 
ol residene" and the t.u tor* ton 
tames lo lestiiet lniilnliiv In twei 
nulls Sita Ham. "Wage Hegula 
tieri 111 Kanpur (litv 1947-01 
J’h 1) rtieSis, I.ueknow Uilivmsits 
195)9 

102 Ev idem i of Ghasita ami Minin 
(winkers) KCL 1929, Ev Vol 
III(n). p 219. HGL, Ev Vol IIl(il 
j)j) 184-85 

10! Tin deviation tiom the mean in 
the iiise of certain categoiies 
was as Follows ring tenters 
trom —,81 to + 29 per con 1 
stubbing tenters, —21 to + 25 
winders, — 22 to -E 26, bobbin 
earners, —84 to + 24. Dctnil- 
aie given in Thesis Ch HI 

101 Kanpui Ma/dur Sahha Memoran 
(him, KI.IC Progs, UP Ind Pings 
File 1145/1937, Bundle 110 A 
reierenet to the discontinuous 
nature ol employment was also 
made in the RGI. Supplement 
“It would not he correct, how 
ever to presume that a inujorit* 
of the labourers remains eon 
tiiiiiously employed”. HCL, Sup- 
plementarv Vo] XI, p 70 

105 BCL Ev Vol IH(ii), P 248 

1051 Evidence of I .Armour. Hames.- 
Saddlery Factory, RCL Ev Vol 
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HI(ii), p 125. Even for the re¬ 
gular piece workers in both the 
leather and woollen industry, there 
was. often insufficient work to 
keep them employed full time 
and they had to find other ways 
of supplementing their income. 
RCL Supplementary Vol XI, Part 
I, P 71. 


Freemantle, op cit, p 84. 
Evidence of Zawar Hussain, 
KMS witness, KLIC Progs, UP 
Industnes Progs, File 1145/1937, 
Bundle 110. 

Bundle 110. Evidence of Wilkin¬ 
son Caterall, ihid 
Majumdai makes a similar sug¬ 
gestion ahout hadlls being in a 
sense probationers, a stage which 
all migrants seeking permanent 
jobs had to go through. He 
argues that the supply price of 
"lone migrants” was equal tr 
■their per capita income in the 
rural areas, which w.is thus 
lower than the supply price of 
permanent "family migrants”. 
Majumdar, op at It is true that 
those who came with their 
families required a larger income, 
vet most migrants, even when 
they were alone, were not earn¬ 
ing only foi themselves, but to 
supplement their family income. 
References to permanent workers 
being reduced to a "substitute" 
status have also been made 
Evidence of Wilkinson Caterall, 
KI.1C Progs. UP Industries Progs, 
File 1145/1937, Bundle 110 
Ropoit of the Kanpur Textile 
Mills Rationalisation Enquiry 
Committee 1955-58 (Lucknow 
19,58), p 191 


Marx discusses the creation of a 
reserve army ui the context of 
expanding capital. According to 
this conception, as capital expands 
the pioportion of constant capi¬ 
tal to total capitnl increases at a 
uvpid rate while the variable 
cxnnponent increases in a con¬ 
stantly diminishing pioportion: 

with the extension of the 
scale, of production theie is 
also an extension of the scale on 
which greater attraction of la- 
houreis by capita! is accompanied 
In their gieatei repulsion, th p 
rapidity of the change in the 
oiganie composition of capital, 
and in its technical form in¬ 
creases The labouring popula¬ 
tion therefoie produces, along 
wi'li the accumulation of capital 
produced Iw it, the means hv 
which it itself is made relativel) 
superfluous, is turned into a re¬ 
lative, surplus — population; and 
this it does to an always increas¬ 
ing extent.” This according to 
Marx becomes in turn, the “levc r 
of capitalist accumulation” form¬ 
ing “a disposable industrial re¬ 
serve army” which can meet the 
changing needs of the self¬ 
expansion of capital "Capital” 
Vol I, pp 591-92 Marx distin¬ 
guishes three forms of relative 
suiplus population — "floating" 


“latent” and "stagnant”. Ibid, 

pp 600-602. 

The reserve army in the con¬ 
text of backward industrialisation 
however is not created primarily 
by the increase in the organic 
composition of caprtal, but is re¬ 
lated more to the slow pace of 
indiisriahsation and the relatively 
rapid rate of expropriation of the 
peasantry For a discussion of 
the reserve army in the "develop¬ 
ing” countries today as the basis 
foi a "new international division 
of labour see, F Frobel. I Hein¬ 
richs and Otto Kreve, "The New 
International Division of Labour: 
Structural Unemployment in In¬ 
dustrialisation m Developing 
Ooun'ries” (Cambndge 1980). 

113 lan Breman, "A Duahstic Labour 
Svstem? A Critique of the 'In 
formal Section' Concept”, (in 3 
parts) E rw. Vol XI, Nos 48-50, 
1976, A 0 Obiegaon, "The Mar¬ 
ginal Pole of the Economy and 
the Marginalised Labour Fence" 
Economy and Society, Vol VIII 
(1974), pp 39.3-428 

314 lan Breman nji cit, pp 1905-1908. 

115 Ibid, p 1908, Obiegon, op cit, 
p 418 

116 Smne talk of a duality in ternis 
of a formal and informal sector: 
the former constituted by tb 
"organised”, “registered” and 
‘'protected" sector (riz. industrial 
enterprises, government offices 
and (r*hei large scale establish¬ 
ments): and the latter Is generally 
taken to include occupations 
which do not meet the above 
criteria (the "self employed”, 
vendors, rickshaw-pullers, poiteis 
as well as beggars, vagrants, un¬ 
employed, etc). Others see the 
woikers in large enterprises as a 
“labour aristocracy", or a pri¬ 
vileged "elite’’ with regular 
employment and betlei economic 
conditions whose position is not 
threatened by the rest of the 
surplus population who arc ex¬ 
cluded fmm such employment 
Some who reiect the dualist 
no'ions, still talk in terms of a 
“labour aristocracy” But it is 
difficult to extend the argument 
about the piotected and exclusive 
eharaetPi of jobs m the organised 
industrial sector to all xvorkers in 
large scale industries. We have 
stressed above the necessary link 
lietyypen the employed and the 
urban poor, not merely in terms 
of a physical mobility from one 
section to the other but a func¬ 
tional interconnection. For an 
extended discussion of the “for¬ 
mal”, "informal” sector concept 
sec, Breman, op Ht On the 
labour anstnciacv sec ihid; Arrighi 
and Saul, "Essays on the Politi¬ 
cal F.conomv of Africa’’ (Neyv 
York 1973), F Fanon, “The 
Wre'ched of the Earth’’ (Penguin 
1974). For a critique of this con¬ 
ception in relation to Africa sec-, 
Peter Worsley, “Frantz Fanon and 
the ’Lumpenproletariat’", Socialist 


He gilt er, 1972, Robin Cohen, 
“Class in Africa: Analytical Pro¬ 
blems and Perspectives", ibid. 

117 “Commitment" as defined by WE 

Moore “involves both the perfor- 
mance of appropriate actions and 
the acceptance of the noimative 
system that provides their rules 
and rationale ’. ’ The Impact of 

Industry” (New Delhi 1969), p40. 
Moore talks of the "low general 
commitment” of xvorkers in India, 
i hid. p 87. See also Charles A 
Mveis, “Labour Problems, to the 
Industrialisation of India” (Cam¬ 
bridge 1958), p 45 and Clark 
Keir. J Dunlop, etc, ed, "Indus; 
tiialisrn and Industrial Man” 
(London 1973). 

118 See for instance Evidence of 
Wa’son, of Cooper Allen and Co 
and S II Freemantle, “Indian In¬ 
dustrial Commission 1916-17, Vol 

1, pp 66, 106 

119 Morris, ‘’Emergence pp 92-96. 

120 Angus Hone, "High Absenteeism 

and High Commitment”, EPW, 
Vol .3 No 23, May 22, 1968, 

pp M 31-M 32; Baldev R Sharma, 
‘The Indus-’rial Worker: Spine 
Myths and Realities”, EPW, Vol 
V. No 22. May 30, pp 875-78. 

121 “One undertaking", the Director 
“admitted they ‘get rid’ of the 
men as soon as they become un¬ 
fit” Evidence of the Director, 
Public Health. RCL III(i), p 207. 

122 RCL 1929 Ev Vol lll(i), p 236, 
App J. 

123 These figures have a limitation. A 
calculation of (he average num¬ 
ber of residents m the city 
.imved at on the basis of the 
total member of all working class 
Lundies in Kanpur conceals the 
difference between those who 
were entirely city based and those 
w ho had more than half the 
family m the village. 

124 R K Muklieijee, op (it, p 9. The 
Rationalisation Enquiry Commit¬ 
tee (1955) pointed to the need 
for a larger nuinhci of substitutes 
timing the harvest months. Ra¬ 
tionalisation Enquiry Committee 
Report, p 192 

125 Within Kanpm district, the wage 
rates during harvest time varied 
frt cn 12 as per (lav to Rc 1 per 
day, which was more than what 
unskilled workers could earn in 
in the factory On lural wages in 
different seasons, see S C Chatur- 
vedi, op cit, v 55. Table 86. 

126 The "peasant-in-the-factory” phe- 
nomcnon was characteristic in 
Russia in the early period of 
industrialisation R E Zelnik. 
"The Peasant and the factory" 
m W S Vueinich ed, 
“The Peasant in Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury Russia”, pp 158-190, Madha- 
xnn K Palat, “Aspects of the 
Lalxnir Movement in Russia. 
The Worker .is Peasant" (mimeo) 
In China the majoii’y of the 
workris were of peasant origin, 
whose ties with the village were 
evident from their visits during 
harvest months and tlieir monthly 
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remittances Jean Chusneaux, “The 
Chinese Laliour Movement 1919- 
•27” (Stanioid 1968), pp 50-52 
Mine workers m Mexico and 
Peru also sustained similar ties. 
F, P Thompson, “Time, Work 
Discipline and Industrial Capi¬ 
talism", Fiivt and Present, No 38, 
Josh Du Wind, “From Peasants 
to Miners. the Background to 
Slukes in the Mines of Pom", in 
Robin Cohen and Gutkmd ed 
"Peasants and Prolctanans” (New 
York 1979). 

127 R K Newman, op cit, p 287; RK 

Mukheijeo, op cit, pp 7 and 42. 
Morris, while out to prove the 
absence of such ties, conti adicts 
his own arguments. “The family 
retained its rural connection thus 
it was not the individual, but the 
family, even though based in the 
countryside which became the 
factory proletariat.” Morris, “The 
Recruitment of an Industrial La¬ 
bour Force in India, with British 
and American Companies" 
Comparatiic Studies in Society 
and History. Vol 2, 1959-60, No 
•3, p 321; and again- “The village 
link, fiail bulwork though it was, 
offered the only protection 

against the uncertainties of 

imployment in the cotton mills” 
“The Emergence , p 206; Dilip 
Simeon, “An Outline of the 

Structural Characteristics of In¬ 
dustry and Wnikforep in Chota 
Nagpur (1920s and 1930s), mimeo 

128 Fieetnantle, op cit, p 116. 

129 The function ol this subsistence 
cultivation by workers’ families 
in the village, in the reproduc¬ 
tion of labour power is analysed 
bv some in tenm.s of the notion 
of “marginal subsumption” undei 
capital; and by others in terms 
of the "articulation of modes of 
pioducion”. See for instance, 
Veronica Bennholdt-Tliomsen, 
“Subsistence Production and Ex¬ 
tended Reproduction”, Paper pre¬ 
sented at the Xth Anthropo¬ 
logical Gongiess, New Delhi. 
Dec 1978, Carmen Diana Deere,, 
“Rural Women’s Subsistence Pro¬ 
duction in the Capitalist Peri¬ 
phery” io Robin Cohen and Gut- 
kind, ed, “Peasants and Pro¬ 
letarians” (New York 1979) 

130 During the general Strikes of 
1919, 1937 and 1938 large bodies 
of stukers were lcpoited to have 
dufted back to their villages. See 
Chapter III and IV. The pheno¬ 
menon persists even today. 

131 Jn the Bombay strike of 1928, 
the government gave orders to 
the railway authorities to issue 
tickets or passes to the workers 
to take them home. Strict instruc¬ 
tions were given to leave them 
at their destuutions and not at 
intermediate^ stations like Kanour. 
where, the "temper” of workmen 
was reported to be "uncertain" 
Again, during the Depression, the 
Bombay industrialists and the 
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government weie reported to be 
considering the possibility of 
sending back unemployed workers 
to their villages on rail and 
steamer passes though they were 
doubtful “whether they [workers] 


will be willing to return when 
the cultivating season has so far 
advanced and there will be Ifttle 
for them to do there". HPD, 
Foi tnightly Reports, 1/1928, 
May(i), 18/8/1930, Aug (i). 


Frankly, there are 
two completely different 
ways of looking at 
Colour Chem. 



“Their strong point? 
It’s their wide range.” 


“Theirstrong point? 
it’s their total reliability. ” 


Yes. It’s true that our 
strength is our wide range of 
pigments and dyes. Which 
covers a complete spectrum of 
shades—from yellow to black — 
for every product line And 
which covers a variety of prop 
ernes and price levels as well 
To meet all your requirements 
And, what’s more, this 
range keeps growing wider all 
the time. 

Yet, there's another view¬ 
point—which, we must admit, 
is equally valid... 


And this viewpoint firmly 
holds that our strong point is 
our complete dependability. 
Because our products arc the 
result of world-class technology 
And every batch is rigorously 
tested before it comes to you. 
To help you get good results 
Batch after batch. 

What's more, when dealing 
with us you get the benefit 
of our reliable technical service 
Whether it’s a question of 
assisting you with formulations 
and colour matching. Or help¬ 
ing you solve some tricky tech¬ 
nical problem that threatens 
to disrupt your production. 


So, whichever way you choose to look at us, eventually you’ll 
find that we look Che same: 
a good colour manufacturer to do business with. 


Colour Chtm 


COLOUR-CHEM LIMITED 19-1. t huribj.ile Reclamation. Boirbsy 400020 

Colour is the business ofCokwr-Chem 
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Growth of Trade Union Consciousness among 
Jute Mill Workers, 1920-40 

Ira Mitra 


This article traces the growth of the trade union movement in the Indian jute industry during 
the years between the two World Wars. It considers the features specific to the jute industry which contri¬ 
buted to the growth of trade union consciousness among the jute mill workers, such as the nature and 
composition of the jute labour forco ) the structure of the industry and the location of the jute mills in 
a relatively compact area on the banks of the Hooghly.. It also examines briefly some of the other 
factors that affected the attempts by the jute mill workers to build trade unions and considers, in this 
context, the conflicts between British and Indian interests in jute industry and jute trade, the lack of 
homogeneity among the jute mill labour force, and the role of the leadership of the nationalist move¬ 
ment. 

The article concludes with a brief consideration of the major strikes organised in the jute indus¬ 
try m 1937 and 1938, the role of the unions led by the Congress Socialist Party and the Communists 
during these strikes and the broader differences m political perspectives that these strikes highlighted. 

An important failun of the leadership of jute mill workers during this period, the author suggests, 
was the lack of recognition of the intimate links between jute null workers cmd jute growers. In jute, 
sjiecifcatty, the organic links between the struggle of the jute growers and jute mill workers was not 
clearly perceived by the communist party whose trade union activities among the jute mill workers was, 
therefore, to some extent superficial during the period under review 


THE growth of Hade union movement 
in the Jute industiy, which employed 
mine than tlnee lath winkers liefore 
J917, occupies an unpoitaut part in 
tht history of Indian trade union move- 
mi nt Apart from the usual factors 
which contribute to the development 
of tiade union activities jute industry 
possessed certain featuies specific to jute 
mill winkers Chief among them was the 
1 ibour maikct • the Bengal jute industry 
had a market ol its own in spite of the 
I net that Bengal was noimally a labour- 
icccivnig and not a labour-supplying 
piovmcp Conditions of work m jute 
mills were much better than in the 
mine* or plantations and the skilled 
workers received relatively better 
"ages The mill authorities needed no 
special efforts for the recruitment of 
labour; on the contrary, they depended 
on Sardars (labour contractors) to feed 
the mills with a steady supply of 
labour 

The agricultural background of most 
of the jute mill woikeis was another 
special feature of the labour market of 
jute industry. Most of the Bihari labour¬ 
ers who formed the bulk of the jute 
industrial force 1 used to remain absent 
Irom April to June every year, the busy 
agricultural season. But because of 
the abundance of the supply of casual 
labour, such absence did not affect 
the productivity of the mills Yet such 
absenteeism adversely affected workers 
themselves in many waves They faced 
tt break of service as the entire recruit¬ 
ment, each time they returned from their 


villages, was icgarded as new. Further, 
the possibih'v of summary dismissal, 
absence of rules governing leave, dif- 
feient rates of pay in the same locality 
and sometimes m the same mill — all 
i elated to the eas> conditions in the 
luhoui market — made the workers 
entirely dependent on the Sardais 
throughout the peiiod. 

These were several ‘occasional’ fac¬ 
tors which also helped to inflate the 
labour market especially in the post- 
fust world war peiiod Unlike the cot- 
ion mills of Bombav, jute mills in 
Bengal suffered little fiom the scarcity 
of labour foice due to famine and 
epidemics — an unmitigated issue of 
first world war 2 Bather the prevailing 
pestilence in the countnside drove a 
large population towards the cities, 
thus increasing the internal supply. 
Midnapur distiiet, foi example, supplied 
a progressively increasing number of 
workeis to Calcutta lietween 189] and 
1921: 1891. 44,958. 1901, 66,665, 

1911. 96,743: and 1921, 114.176 s 

This special feature of the labour 
market depiived the jute workers of 
the privilege of open recruitment. It 
was only m the middle of 1939 that 
a few of the jute mills in Serampore 
area made a proposal of opening a 
labour bureau,; but even that proposal 
did not materialise. The labourers 
thus solely depended on the Sardais 
whose oppressive practices also inclu¬ 
ded the outraging of the women lab¬ 
ourers. 4 


Snu'irnnu or Jtrir Industry 

The second important factor was the 
sliucuie of jute industry. As Syed 
Suliiawards, Laboui Minister of the 
first coalition ministry in Bengal (1937 
to 1941), noted "A Jute mill Ls divided 
into depai tments. Each department is 
inti rdependent, if the workers in any 
department go on si iike the whole 
mill must close down From this it will 
In. seen that it only needs a small per¬ 
centage. of hands in any single depart¬ 
ment to be won over bv the strikers 
in order to necessita'e the closing of 
whole mill” 1 In fact all the depart¬ 
ments of jute mills from the raw state 
np to the preparation of hessians, were 
(and still are) all housed under one 
particular roof, therefore, physical ope¬ 
rations were closely co-ordinated The 
repairing section was situated within 
the same campus The workers of the 
maintenance department, who were 
mostlv Bengali and most of whom were 
permanent staff, were most helpful in 
co-ordinating the workers of every 
section. Besides, birth the workers and 
the employers at once renlised the im¬ 
portance of the main mechanics; it was 
on them the functioning of the wholt 
mill depended. 

This veiy structure also provided 
scope to the huge number of female 
workers (approximately 50,000 in 1947 
who used to play a militant role ir 
trade union movements. Economicall) 
and socially they were among the mo*' 
oppressed. Their employment in the 
nulls was generally disapproved by thi« 
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village society, even by their fellow 
male colleagues. These social and eco¬ 
nomic exploitations augmented the 
militancy of the women labourers. 

Then the very location of the jute 
mills helped for united action The jute 
industry's growth was concentrated and 
localised around Calcutta, all the mills 
were located in a thin strip of land — 
roughly about 55 miles long and 5 
miles wide — along both the hanks of 
the Hooghly, from Budge Budge in the 
South and Hajkiagar in the North on 
one side and from Ulubcria to Bans- 
beria on the other .side This compact¬ 
ness helped spicading strike, started in 
any individual mill, to the neighbour¬ 
ing areas within a very short lime. 

Dundee Versus Indian Jute Industry 

The conflict between the Dundee and 
Indian jute industry provided an im¬ 
petus to trade unionism among the 
workers. Although the jute industry in 
India emerged twenty years after 
the establishment of the first jute mills 
In Dundee, it very .soon outstripped the 
latter. This spectacular development 
induced the Dundee jute authorities to 
create pressure on the Indian mill 
owners to uphold their employees' 
interests. After the starting of the 
regular trade union activities among 
the jute mill workers by the Bengal 
Peasants’ and Workers’ Party, the Dun¬ 
dee jute authorities even extended 
their active help to the organisers. It 
is interesting to note in this connection 
that when Secretary of the Dundee 
Jute Flax Workers Union visited India, 
along with a labour membei of the 
British Parliament, in 1926, some mem¬ 
bers of the Bengal Peasants’ and Woik- 
ers’ Party got a jute mill manager fined 
Rs 500 for indulging in malpractices. 

Jute Producers and Jute Miu. 

Workers 

Finally there was close co-operation 
between the jute growers and workers 
fa jute mills. In many ways the jute 
growers were vitally connected with 
developments in jute industry. One 
specific instance in tin’s respect was 
the Bengal Jute Ordinance of October 
9, 1939, promulgated by the Fazlul 
Haque Ministry, which severely affected 
the mimesis of both the jute labour 
and jute-growing peasants. This ordi¬ 
nance reduced the working hours from 
54 to 45 hours, resulting in a wage cut 
of about 16 per cent, and loss of em¬ 
ployment of 25,000 workers. The loss 
to the peasantry resulting from the 
shrinkage fa the jute area has been 
estimated at Rs 7 crore. Besides, a 


great portion of the Bengali Jute wor¬ 
ked- were themselves peasants. 

But outweighing these favourable 
factors were other factors not so favour¬ 
able for the development of the trade 
union movement in jute industry. It 
was commonly found that in industrial 
establishments dominated by European 
employe] s, there was little trade union 
activity. Because of the colonial policy 
of encouraging foicign investors, the 
foreign employers were little disturbed 
by the various government rules 
and regulations. Even when British 
Parliament was compelled to introduce 
diarchy and then provincial autonomy, 
the dominant position of tho British 
inteiests was maintained by granting 
them required vveightage in the 
legislatures. This virtually ruled out 
any legislation adversely affecting 
Britreh business interests 

The involvement of the indigenous 
interests in raw jute trade was another 
complicating factot adversely affecting 
the gtowth of trade unions in jute 
industry For instance, since 1936, 
tlu re had been a certain imbalance 
between demand and supply in jute 
industry, resulting m substantial losses 
to the industry. In orders to avoid 
this, IJMA, (The Indian jute Millowners 
Association) attempted to enter into 
working hours agreement with the out¬ 
side members (that is, small mill- 
owners) of the IJMA. But the small 
owners did not agree. Then IJMA 
proposed the granting of statutory 
force to Us proposed agreement with 
the outside mills and its extension to 
all the jute mills in Bengal arJ the 
imposition of a 45-hour week. Tho 
Government refused to concede this de¬ 
mand The IJMA then decided to run the 
mills to the full capacity of 34 hours 
per week with the intention of creat¬ 
ing an indirect pressure on the small 
owners. One of the reasons why they 
risked such over-production was that 
they could use an existing stock of 
40 lakh bales of jute Another help¬ 
ful circumstance in this respect was 
that the precarious employment posi¬ 
tion prevailing then provided them 
with the scope for increasing the 
supply of labour without the restora¬ 
tion of the wage-cut of the early 
thirties. It is a common allegation 
against the Futka market holders that 
they supplied money to the strike 
funds with a view to raising the price 
of hessians. Such encouragement of the 
indigenous jute interests, though not 
much effective m ameliorating the 
workers’ lot, helped to bring the 
workers under the leadership of per¬ 


sons who were connected with the 
indigenous capitalists, thus preventing 
the development of militant class-based 
trade union organisation. 

Lack of Homogeneity among 
Jute Workers 

The lack of linguistic, racial and 
religious homogeneity of the workers 
sometimes created difficulties in the 
way of forming unity. Further, due to 
highly localised growth of the jute 
industry, the industrial force was con¬ 
fined to a relatively small number of 
jute mill towns and, therefore, had 
little connection with the general 
public. Finally the land connection 
and the fact that except lor the 
Telugu-speakmg jute mill workers, 
almost all other workers left their 
families in their respective villages, 
militated against the emergence of a 
class of pure- wage labourers 

Despite these difficulties (he organi¬ 
sational activities among jute mill 
workers got oft to a good start. Their 
vast numbet. which in the post world 
wat period rose to 2,16,000, and their 
precarious economic condition gave 
their organisational activities a new 
vigour. 

Development ok Trade Union 
AcnvrnES 

The tiade union activities in jute 
industries during this peuod were 
almost uninterrupted. The peuod from 
1918 to 1927, that is, before the esta¬ 
blishment of the Bengal Jute Workers’ 
Union, ‘the fust cla.s-based union m 
Bengal’, was a peuod when tiade 
union activities were being led mainl, 
by the reformists Indeed, since 1918 
some of Gandhi’s emmissarics, chief 
among them Krishna Kumar Suit la, 
had been actively working among the 
jute workers of Titagarh, Kamaihatty 
and Kankinarah areas Similarly Khila- 
fat workers organised the Kankinarah 
labour union in 1920, with Latafat 
Hussain, a dismissed worker of a 
neighbouring factory, as its secretary 
and Abdul Majid, a school master, 
locally known as Karl Maix as an 
activist. In fact, the coming together of 
the Khilofat and the non-co-operation 
movements iontnhuted to widespread 
organisational activities among the 
workers, Chittaranjan Das, who led the 
non-co-operation movement in Bengal, 
was the chief spokesman on tho labour 
question in the national movement. In 
the Nagpur session of the Congress 
(1920), where the resolution on non-co- 
operation was passed. Das persuaded the 
Congress to foisn a ’labour sub-committee’ 
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and became one of its members That 
sub-committee was entrusted with the 
task of enrolling into the Con stress a 
large number of members from the 
poor sections including the working 
class to make the organisation more 
icponsive to their needs 

jt is not irrelevant to mention here 
rh.it >i section of Bengal's middle class, 
who were interested in Calcutta Cor¬ 
poration polities, eagerly joined the 
non-co-operation movement and engag¬ 
ed m labour organisational activities 
in the tramways, engineering industries, 
the Electric Supply Company and the 
clocks. Important r.U-lndia Congress 
leaders like Mahatma Gandhi and the 
All brothers, along with the lenders 
,ii Bengal, visited the Kankinarah 
labour union during this nenod A 
lew other union, also were orgjn'scu 
ilming this phase of Khilafal-Con- 
gress co-operation at Baiauagoie, 
Budge Budge and Gaiden Roach 

But the leadens of the non-co- 
opera'ion movement in Bengal faced 
MTpms difficulties in ensuring a cut¬ 
back on lute production; the untimn- 
cd uiluntecrs were indiscriminate in 
their attacks on both the Maiwari and 
ioicign middlemen in jute trade All 
this led to Marwaris growing cool 
lowaids the programme and soon the 
piogramme itself was abandoned But 
n icspect of jute mills wheie indigen¬ 
ous inters st was minimal in the 1920s. 
organisation of the wnihers continued 
i ninterrupled 

The political developments too had 
their impact upon the woikeis during 
this period. In a notable incident at 
llnwiah, a jute mill manager was badly 
minted by the workers for deductions 
of bonus of the coolies who had ob¬ 
served a hartal in piute.st against the 
iwal visit. Following the visit of 
Gandhi in 1921. the strikers in the 
Titagarh contributed Rs 22,000 to¬ 
waids the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

But this sympathy for the workers' 
uuse soon waned in the Congiess; 
and the differences in the All India 
Congress over the labour question 
made it difficult for Chittaranjan Das 
to continue his labour activities. The 
ttmasakti of May 24, 1922, sarcasti¬ 
cally noted that while the Nagpur 
G. ogress had passed a resolution 
tailing for the working class in the 
country to be organised nothing had 
been done by die Congress towards 
actually organising them. In the 
Gaya session of the Congress (1922). 
C R Das once again vehmently criti¬ 
cised the failure of the Congress to 
d <> its duty. 


But these warnings did not affect 
the situation; the result was the birth 
of the Swarajya Party. For propaganda 
activities among the labourers, the 
Swarajya Party started a new wock- 
]>, Sramik with Santosh Kumari 
Gupta as its editor. At a certain 
stage C R Das even went to the ex¬ 
tent of upholding the principle of class 
struggle. As an intelligence report 
noted “Communist links have certainly 
obtained a measure of recognition 
from a prominent Indian non-co¬ 
operating politician; C R Das, m parti¬ 
cular, has emphasised the necessity of 
organising the labour. With a view 
to obtaining self-government for the 
classes, it is believed that he has 
offered to find monej upto four lakh 
of rupees from hi* private fortune”. 6 
During this period, a number of unions 
weie formed, chief among them being 
the Bhjtpura Labour Association esta¬ 
blished bv Kalidas Bhattacharyya and 
futc Labour Union of Howrah, oiga- 
msed by Shiva Nath Banerjee in 1925. 
“Among the chief items of business 
done by our association", wrote one 
of the members of the Bhatpara 
labour Association, “since its first 
foundation in 1925 the most pre- 
eminent is to exact compensation on 
behalf of the killed and wounded 
labourers of jute milks" 

These ‘constructive’ activities of the 
Swarajya Partv also led to contradic¬ 
tions among labour oiganisers as well 
as among the labourers themselves. 
The culmination of these activities 
was the formation of the Bengal lute 
Workers’ Union with several branches 
of its own by 1927. Sramik had al- 
ieady staited openly cuticising a sec¬ 
tion of Swarajva Party's demand for 
the formation of a separate labour 
organisation In a last bid to conlinue 
to exert influence on labour, staunch 
Swarajists like Shiva Nath Banerjee 
and Kalidas Bhattaeharvya (who later 
became Congress Socialists) joined 
this union. An intelligence report 
noted that bv 1928 the communists 
had ousted the Congress woikers from 
the jute mill areas/ Undoubtedly 
this was an overestimation. In fact 
the names oi the office-bearers of the 
Bengal Jute Workers' Union indicate 
that the Almasakti gioup who later 
followed the shaip marxist line form¬ 
ed a strong section but not the sole 
one. 

The release of a set of detenus in 
1927 and the strike at Ganavani gave 
an impetus to activities of the newly 
established union. By 1928, Ihe 
Bengal Peasants' and Workers' Party 


had changed its name to Bengal 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party. Even 
among the workers, the members of 
the partv ware known as 'Strike 
Baboos'. These developments enabled 
the Bengal Peasants' and Workers’ 
Partv to become a strong group in the 
BPCC and get the following decisions 
uppioved in the annual session of the 
BPCC held under the Presidentship of 
Suhhas Chandra Bose in Calcutta on 
January 29, 1929." 

Labourers shall not work for 
more than eight hours a day, i e, 
44 hours a week. 

They shall not get less than 
Rs 30 as monthly pay. 

In factories, mills and other in¬ 
dustrial centres sardan svstem shall 
be abolished. 

Labour movements shall have to 
be launched without any considera¬ 
tion of Indian and foreign capital. 
No capitalist would claim any dis¬ 
tinction on the excuse of the natio¬ 
nality 

It was disc decided that the BPCC 
would donate Rs 10,000 to the Bengal 
Jute Workers' Union for the purpose 
of organising a general strike 

Another striking development in 
this connection was that 20,000 jute 
mil! workers under the leadership of 
the Bengal Workers’ and Peasants’ 
parly declaied, from the Congress 
Platform during the annual session of 
All Indian National Congiess held in 
Calcutta in 1928, their demand of 
full independence. When this demand 
for complete independence came from 
a section of Indian working class, the 
demand was opposed by sertions of 
the Congiess. It is now known that 
Subhas Chandra Bose resisted the 
entry of the jute workers in the Con¬ 
gress pand:,I in 1928 * 

All these developments suggest that 
a certain amount of class conscious¬ 
ness among the working class had by 
this penod developed. But the gov¬ 
ernment's swoop over the communist 
workers in March 1929 and (he laun¬ 
ching of the Meerut Conspiracy case 
thwarted these developments. 

First General Stoke in 
Jute Industry 

Despite these developments, the 
unitv of the jute woikers could not 
be broken, it was thev who prompted 
the leaders to make militant protests 
against new impositions like retrench¬ 
ment and extension of working hours 
without remuneration. The pressure 
from below compelled the union 
leaders to re-organise the union in 
order to conduct these spontaneous 
struggles of the working class includ- 
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mg the first Industry-wide strike in 
jute mills. During this period, the 
leadership of the union included many 
left nationalists like Prabhabati Das 
Gupta, Kali Sen, Bankim Mukherjee, 
A M A Zaman, Abdul Rezzak Khan, 
\bdul Momin, Akhil Bandhu Banerjee, 
Abaoi Chaudhmy and ] Bukhari. 

The charter of demands included 
the following: 

(i) Proportionate mciease in total 
earnings for extra-time worked, 
fii) No victimisation. 

(lii) Payment of the wages for the 
period during which the workers 
have been laid off. 

(iv) Creation of a Board, consisting 
of three mill owners, three represen¬ 
tatives of the Bengal jute workers’ 
union and two outsiders (one to be 
chosen by the employers and other 
bv the union) to consider other 
grievances. 

(v) Provision of maternity benefits, 
On the basis of this charter strike 
committees were organised in diffe- 
icnt industrial centers in collaboration 
with the local people who were, in 
one way or other, connected with the 
industrial workers. 

There is no denying the fact that 
the grave economic crisis that affected 
one and all connected with lute mill 
woikcrs as well as the very location 
of industry (referred to earlier in the 
paper) contributed to united action. 
Further, the interests of the indigen¬ 
ous interests in the jute industry was 
another factor that helped the union 
io opt for a general strike 

Despite these favourable factors, 
deficiencies in organisation meant that 
it took long time to make this strike 
a general one A report of the Home 
Depaument of the Government of 
India sheds light on some of these 
pioblems- “The most serious incident 
of the fortnight is the beginning of 
stukes in several jute nulls . . and a 
misunderstanding between weavers 
and the management regarding the in¬ 
crease in hours. It seems piobable 
that this misunderstanding would have 
been settled had it not been for the 
interference of communist agents in¬ 
cluding such person as Miss Probha- 
bati Das Gupta, flankim Chandia 
Mukherjee, Kali Kumar Sen. There 
is good reason to believe that these 
agents were instigated by and have 
icccived large financial support from 
speculators whose object is to cause 
a stoppage in the jute mills in order 
to raise prices and prevent deliveries." u 
Though strike in the jute mills 
began in July, it became a general one 
from August 5 and continued upto 
August 17, 1929. About 272,000 


workers participated in the strike and 
the total number of working days lost 
was about 28,96,000. 

For the organisers as well as for 
the workers, this strike proved to be 
a gieat training ground. This was 
tine even of those who did not join 
the united action. Strikes broke out 
m other industries after this particulai 
dispute was settled. According to 
government, “these strikes seem to 
have been caused by fear on the part 
of the workers that unless they went 
on strike, they would not share in 
the concession to be granted undei 
the agreement”. The two main 
centres of troubles were the mills on 
the right bank of the Hooghlv, from 
Chandernagore and including Seram- 
pore and the gioup of mills under the 
managing agencies of Andrew Yule in 
the Budge Budge area. 

The united action of the working 
tlass created enthusiasm among the 
general public. The Congress workers 
came forward to support the strikers 
and appealed to the people, to extend 
financial assistance to the workers, 
lav aharlal Nehru attended workers' 
meeting in Titagarh and advised the 
stukers to remain Finn and to follow the 
instruction of the union 

Without going into the details of 
the strike, it can be said that the 
entire movement was a breakthrough 
judging from its duration and its ulti¬ 
mate settlement. The stnke confirm¬ 
ed the fact that neither communal 
discrimination nor repression could 
bieak the unity among the woikers 
However, the most encouiaging aspect 
ot the movement was that the class 
consciousness ni the workers had 
reached to a new level vvhuh was, in 
a wav, confirmed bv the split in the 
Bengal Jute Workers Union soon 
afier the end of the strike According 
to an intelligence leport, “After the 
geneial strike in 1929, a split oc¬ 
curred bevveen Dr Probhabati Das 
Gupta on the one hand and Bankim 
Mukherjee and Kali Sen on the other, 
on the allegation that Miss Das Gupta 
had been bribed by some hessian mer¬ 
chants to settle the stnke on unsatis¬ 
factory terms”. The union was later 
icorganised by the communist workers 
and this experience helped the Atnur- 
sakh group to follow a sharp Marxist 
line. 

Several other factors, both internal 
and external, accelerated these orga¬ 
nisational developments Chief among 
these was the completion of the deve¬ 
lopment of jute workshops and the 
consequent growth of skilled workers. 


Since 1A30 importation of machinery to 
jute industry had completely stopped. 1 * 
Similarly though neatly 83,000 jute 
workers weu- letrenehed, the number of 
skilled woikeis thus retrenched was 
very small 

Another factor which accelerated 
these developments was the precarious 
economic condition of the workshop 
labourers. Fven official agencies 
..dmitted that the conditions under 
winch the Indian proletariat had to 
work in the newly established enter¬ 
prises weie terrible. that they were 
badly paid and owiwoiked To add 
to these miseues, the depression 
meant further wage cuts. 

To these internal factois must be 
added some external factors too. In 
19)0. the Communist International 
directed the Indian Gxnmunist Party 
to stait activities among the industrial 
workers. Simultaneously the Communist 
Parts of Great Britain directed the 
Indian communists in Britain to re¬ 
turn to India in order to help the 
Indian communists' activities. Ac- 
soidingly a band of communists who 
had expei ience of organisational acti¬ 
vities among British working class 
icturned to India in the early thirties 
and became wholcrime workers, mainly 
in the labour field. 

All these factors contributed to 
widespread organisational activities in 
jute industry, and in spite of the ban 
cm the Bengal Jute Workers’ Union 
along with the ban an Communist 
Party in 19)4, these activities went 
on uninteiruptedly Special stress 
was laid op the organisation of 
labourer., in key sections and on the 
lormalion of shop committees By 
19)6, the effect of those activities had 
been felt Two more branches of the 
Bingal Jute workers’ Union, one at 
Chandernagore and another at Shib- 
pur, were organised Besides, as 
Syed Subraw an j noted “In every mill 
a small band of men have been got 
bold of and have been secretly orga¬ 
nised by gentlemen of pronounced 
communist tendencies to piepare for 
a great dav.’’* 1 Along with these 
developments, the name of the union 
was changed to “Bengal ChatLil Maj- 
d.U Union”. 

Indeed this growth of communist 
activities m the unions caused ap¬ 
prehension among the local officers 
and one mav presume that they urged 
t! t higher authorities to take action 
against communists But the higher 
authority was nor so overtaken by 
panic. In his address to the Divisional 
Commissioners’ conference, held at 
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CMDA stands for Calcutta Metro¬ 
politan Development Authority. It is 
engaged in 'afrastructural develop¬ 
ment work in the metropolis. 

Water Supply 

The task was to provide drinking 
water to nearly 9 million people 
spread over a 1450 sq km. wide 
area. Here are some of the steps 
taken. Increasing the capacity of 
Palta Waterworks, constructing 
new waterworks at Garden Reach 
and Howrah (to be completed next 
year) and new underground reser¬ 
voirs (Auckland Square is com¬ 
plete, while work is progressing at 
Subodh Mullick Square); sinking 
deep tubewells and laying miles & 
miles of pipes to carry drinking 
water to the remotest corners. 

Sewerage and Drainage 
hewers have been laid in large new 
aicas for drainage of storm water 
and sewage Remedial measures in 
chionic waterlogging areas and 
renovation of old sewers and 
canals arc in progress. 


Traffic and Transportation 

The Barrackpore-Kalyani express¬ 
way and the Eastern Metropolitan 
bypass—both arterial roads—are 
under construction. Many roads 
have been widened (Diamond 
Harbour Road, Acharya Prafulla 
Chandra Road, Acharya Jagadish 
Chandra Bose Road, Raja Subodh 
Mullick Road, Sarat Bose Road, 
etc.). The Chetla, Ultadanga and 
Ballygunge flyovers and the subway 
at Howrah Station are fully opera¬ 
tional while illumination of streets 
is going on. 

Slum Improvement 

To improve slums in the metro¬ 
polis, the following services are 
being provided : tap water, paved 
roads, sanitary latrines and electri¬ 
city. Service privies are being 
replaced by sanitary latrines, free. 
Considerable progress has also 
been made in extending amenities, 
like new roads, drains and reser¬ 
voirs, to the people in theMunicip.il 
and Anchal areas of the metro¬ 
politan district. 


New Township 

For housing the poor and to also 
enable them to earn their liveli¬ 
hood, work has been started on 
two new townships at Baishnab- 
ghata-Patuli and East Calcutta. 
Besides, CMDA is building new 
primary schools and renovating 
old ones, while projects on Health, 
Solid Waste Management, Parks 
and Playgrounds, Cattle Re-settle¬ 
ment and beautification of streets 
arc being processed. 

All this has been possible only 
through the cooperation of the 
ultimate beneficiaries—the people, 
who are also partners in metro¬ 
politan development. 

But what has been achieved is only 
a fraction. Much more remains 
to be done 


If you want to know more about 
CMDA, please write to the 
Public Relations Directorate, 


(DfPS METROPOLITAN 

DEVEi C EMENT AUTHORITY 
3A Auckland Place, Ca'culta 700 017 
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An lOB-led 
Consortium finances 
PT Gokak, Indonesia 


P T Gokak Indonesia, a 23 million US dollar textile project is yet another 
example of Indian Overseas Bank's capability in international finance. 
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Darjeeling in September 1935, the 
Governor of Bengal admonished his 
audience to cultivate tolerance and 
understanding of mass politics. These, 
he pointed out, weie unavoidable in 
the preparation of self-government. 

This indirect indulgence on the pdrt 
of the government, of course for its 
own administrative convenience, help¬ 
ed the Union to spread. The short¬ 
comings of the union are obvious 
enough. While the communist orga- 
mseis strictly followed the direction 
of the Communist International, they 
(ailed to conelate it with the local 
situation. A simultaneous develop¬ 
ment of class-consciousncss among 
the jute growers dlong with the orga¬ 
nisation of workeis in jute mills, was 
an indispensable necessity in this res¬ 
pect. This the union failed to achieve 

Bv the end of 1936, howevei, gov¬ 
ernment too began to curb the unions' 
activities "Due to frequency of meet¬ 
ings and processions of the commu¬ 
nists with communist flags in connec¬ 
tion with election propaganda the gov¬ 
ernment has decided to apply the pro- 
sisions of Chapteis II and III of the 
Bengal Public Securitv Act. 1932, to 
the town of the Calcutta and the dis- 
tusfs of 24-Parganas and Howrah.” 1 ' 

Along with these legal steps, two 
ntliei developments contributed to the 
further weakening of the union and 
provided scope to the elements other 
than the communists to heci r»e active 
amongst the jute workers. One of them 
was the location of separate labout consti¬ 
tuencies \ second factor was the con¬ 
flict ol small veisus big industrialists in 
connection with trade unbalance •— a 
point already discussed. Thdt conflict 
of mteiests induced the small jute 
mill owners to take particular interest 
in labour oigamsation with the inten¬ 
tion of cieating trouble to their 
European livals 

Nevertheless, the victory of the CSP 
and CPI candidates in eight labour 
seats indicated the level of the trade 
union consciousness of the wot king 
class of Bengal. In this respect the 
historic second general mte strike 
(February 20, 1937). which was, at the 
outset, a purely spontaneous outbreak, 
had a great role. 

Taking opportunity of the weakness 
of the Bengal Chatkal Majdur Union, 
heterorgeneous elements formed a strike, 
committee with tlie particular purpose 
to keep this spontaneous outbreak 
confined to British-owned nulls 13 Com¬ 
munists joined this central strike com¬ 
mittee only as a small group. An 
attractive demand charter including 


the demand foi the recognition of the 
union was adopted by the stnke com¬ 
mittee This was one dimension ot 
the activities of these reformist poli¬ 
ticians. Theie was another dimension 
too. In order to maintain their domi¬ 
nant position in the stnke committee 
and also under the consideration <>i 
the giowmg public sympathy to the 
cause of the industrial workeis - a 
new trend of Indian politics since the 
late twenties the leadership ol the 
BPCC became ver\ piompt in organi¬ 
sing public- meetings in favour of the 
strike ol the jute mill workeis. It 
organised a mass meeting in Calcutta 
on Fehiinnv 21 and condemned the 
lepiessive police of the government 
A Jute Mill Sinkers' Relief Committee 
was formed under the auspices of the 
BPCC w ith Dehen Sen as its secre- 
t.uv Inti'fligence reports allege that the 
Mai wan and Muslim merchants paid 
large sums of money to Suiesh Chandra 
Baneriec to bung about strikes in the 
jute mills with the obiect of raising 
the puces of hessians. 18 

But the unity of the strikers them¬ 
selves and the superb technique of the 
communists, a brief official account of 
which is given below, changed the 
situation gradually 

Attentions weie concentrated o«i 
workeis m key positions whose 
absence irons duly brought the pro¬ 
duction ol all the lactones cu nulls 
to a standstill The communist or¬ 
ganisers had agents oi cells thiough- 
out the lndustual uiea, intimidation 
was made oi when other gentler 
methods tailed meetings have 
been held on land one cannot control 
and speeches made at them have 
Ibeen] so worded that thev give no 
handle loi the government to pioceed 
against th t speakei.s 11 
As a lesult of an application of such 
superb technique and communists' hold 
in other concerns like the Howrah 
Municipality and ovei the tailway 
employees, the strike acquired a mili¬ 
tant character. Besides 25,000 jute 
workers, 750 Howiah Municipal em¬ 
ployees joined this strike. In response 
to the telegraphic communication of 
the Secretary of State for India, the 
Viceroy expressed the utter inability 
ol government- "All that we can do 
is to reply that 17 mills are now idle 
and approximately 47,000 aie believed 
to be affected In spite of the opposi¬ 
tion of the police picket these strikets 
encouraged the labourers of adjacent 
areas." 

The CSP leadership strove hard to 
maintain its hold ovei the strike com 
nutters and paitu-ularly over the com¬ 
mittee in Howrah and 24-Parganas 
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(South!. They even went to the ruial 
aieas to oigamse the jute producers- 
cum-jute laboureis. Ranking all India 
CSP leadeis like ]uya Prakash Naiayan 
came to their help When all such 
attempts tailed and communist lcadct- 
ship seemed to come to (ho foretiont 
in the stnke committees, CSP leader¬ 
ship in collaboration with the other 
Congirss leaders tiled for a settle¬ 
ment with the government. Bv includ¬ 
ing the iccognition of Howiah Chatkal 
Majdoor Union in their 12 points 
demand charter, they even attempted 
to break the unity of the Bengal 
Chatkal Majdui Union. 

But the piessure ot the communist 
group compelled the stnke committee 
to bring Hooghlv and Calcutta aiea 
within its oibit Bv Apnl the cential 
stnke committees' contiol was esta¬ 
blished ovei 19 mills and thousands 
of stnkeis Again the le.ulionun 
leaileislnj) attempted to entie min a 
settlement with the government h is 
interesting to note that the communist 
membeis ol the strike eonunittee airiang- 
ed a sepal ate meeting previous to that of 
the placing of the demand chattel In 
the cential committee with the workeis 
and passed a resolution that “no set¬ 
tlement would be acceptable to the 
workeis unless their own union was 
teeognised and their demands were 
met and terms agreed upon thmugh 
then accredited nqm-scxitjlives”. 5 * 
When the representatives of the cent- 
ial stnke committee met the ministers 
on April 3, the latter agieed to accept 
onlv the economic demands of the 
strikers Thus this attempt was also 
fiustr.ited. 

New Puvsr. 

By the middle of April the stnke 
entcied a new ohase. The stnke com¬ 
mittee's contiol began to spiead in 
Barraikpur aiea, the most militant 
7one, an area which the leactionaty 
leadership of the stnke committee had 
till then avoided But now pressure 
became irresistahle F.\en bofoie the 
spread of the stnke in the area. 
Suhrawaidy met a few of the labour 
leaders and assured them that govern¬ 
ment would do evervtiling in its 
powei to secure redress of their 
grievances. He offered them teims of 
settlement ar.d conciliation but he 
himself admitted that all offers were 
rejected. Soon the whole area came 
under th e contiol of the cential strike 
committee and total number of strikers 
exceeded 225.(100. The public too 
supported the strikers. Indeed, public 
suppoit was so enthusiastic that in 
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order to regulate public participation in 
meetings called in support ol the stnke 
most of the meetings were arranged in 
the Calcutta Town Hall and admission 
was restricted by tickets. This attempt 
to ‘control’ expression of public en¬ 
thusiasm however failed, as Amrita 
liasar Patrika vividly described, on 
Mai 3, 1937 Calcutta witnessed a 
unique meeting in support of the jute 
mills strike convened by the BPCC, 
Jil’TC and the central strike commit¬ 
tee. The admission was restricted by 
tickets from two annas (downstairs) to 
Rs 10 (up stairs) In spite of such rates 
of entry the Town Hall was fully 
packed. Besides, the students of Ben¬ 
gal constituted a Relief Fund m 
support of the strike 

This united action of the industnal 
workers and unbounded public sup- 
yoit compelled the Congress too to 
aippoit the strikes fiom the middle of 
Apul, hoping that by such a gestuie 
it could influence the situation. The 
I'ongiess working committee not only 
passed lesolution in favoui of the 
stnkci s in May 1937, but Jawahailal 
Nehru came to Bengal and picsided 
o\ei the meetings tn the Town Hall 
.manged bv the BP( C Mahatma 
Gandhi too protested against the mal- 
pjactice of the jute mill owners m 
using his portrait in order to exert 
influence over the stnkcis. 

The government attempted, without 
success, to repress the sttthe. All the 
leaders weic either anested or prohi¬ 
bited to enter the strike areas But 
acioiding to Government's own assess¬ 
ment, the strike leaders had many 
.undisclosed agents working for them 
Vihioughout the industrial ateas and a 
iiieic ordei restricting oi i retraining 
Hi" entry of an individual leader in a 
'ti ike area was unlikely to he effec- 
ti'c.-’ 1 The strike continued foi long 
"4 days and ultimately along with 

other economic demands the stnke 
was settled after the recognition of the 
Bengal Chatkal Majdur Union on May 
10, 19)7. 

Bv this victory, the tiacle union 
movement not only rose to a new 
I" iglit hut the communist movement 
■is a whole got a new vigour. The 
( 'ommunist party now adopted an 

Halioiate programme to spread marvist 
1 'I nr,at ion among the masses 

Besides, the indifferent attitude of 
•he jute mill authorities towards the 
fovisions of the settlement accelerated 
'he Rrowth of the Bengal Chatkal 
'Lijdur union. More than 1.200 

Inborn ers were dismissed on this 
'is’casion. In addition mtioduction of 


automation in different mills meant 
loss of jobs for a large numbci of 
women laboureisUndoubted!! all 
these factors provided ample scope loi 
the activities to the union 

ket the development of the union 
continued to he uneven, except in the 
Banach pore licit This was seen in its 
failure to oigamse a genetal stnke 
against the Jute Ordinance, UHfi 

ll'H OlUHNVS'l E 

The hist protest against Jute Oidi 
nance was ihiough the Bengal Kisan 
Sabha which observed the Al! Bengal 
Peasants' Day on Octohei 13, 1‘Htv, 
Tins was the pn hide lor otgamsmg a 
geneial strike which started from 
November 26, 1V3N. The immediate 
p’ovo.aticm was the dismissal of sis 
wca.e.s fiom a 1'itagarh jute mill, 
who were leading membeis of the 
union, on No'emhei 11. Within a few 
davs the whole Titagaih anil Raman« 
areas, vvhcie a ntimhei i>f lndiacnou- 
nulls existed was aflected hv the stnke 
On November 26, 1938 in a confer¬ 
ence of the leprcsematives of almost 
all jleas, a stnke committee was oiga- 
nised The demand chatter included 
(1) stonpace of 20 ncr cent wage tut 
involved in the reduction of horns tn- 
foittd bv the Jute Oidinaiue. (2) Un- 
emplovment allowance of Rs 2.’S pei 
week per head to winkers thiown out 
of vvoik as a result of the Oitlmance 
(3) Old age pension (1) Reinstatement 
of vvotkcis thrown out oi victimised 
hv the Titig.uli mills; (o) biting oi 
minimum price of law jute at Rs 7 
per maund to pioteit the intent-si of 
the peasants, (fi) Equal lrpx’scntatioii 
for workers, peasants and null owners 
on the nroposed ‘advisorv hoaid’ p'o- 
v iilcil foi in the Jute Oidinaiiic .aid 
(7) No v u tmnsation For the fiist 
time, the strike committee was otga- 
nised solelv hv the communists and 
peasants' demand became an issue of 
the uoiking class movement 

Anothei noticeable factor in this 
connection is that (hough luteicsls of 
the small imlustiiahsts were hampeied 
drastically by the promulgation of 
Jute Ordinance, vet we do not come 
across am allegation of supply of 
money limn anv outside sonries to 
the stnke fund 

The Congiess and the Nationalist 
Press lemained totally silent about 
this strike. Though Subhax Bose and 
Sarat Bose vehemently cuticiscd the 
ac'ivitirs like the piorniilgation of jute 
Oulinann vit in the midst of the 
siuke thev changed then attitude 
kamal Saikai, one of the membeis of 


the rhatkal Majdur Union, has cx- 
pl uned how hostilities between the 
C SP and i l'f lahuui oiganisers pre- 
vei.icd the snread of stnke against the 
lute Oidinumc to (he Howrah and 
Honghly areas 

The stnke was a highly organised 
action under the control of the strike 
c Mii'inilli i In sjutc of the repeated at- 
tcnipi of the membeis of tile Bengal 
National (ih.unliei ot Lahoui, there was 
no Inge scale communal distuibancc. 
Goviirimenl however, juomulgated 
nii'nv in whole ol Tilagarh-Barrack- 
poie ueas when then* was a minor 
mi idem Attempt by millowncrs to 
vlnvc the stnkirs hv announcing an 
increase of working houis fiom 45 to 
~\ ne i wick extent in the weaving 
section tailed miseiahlv 

But the stnke did not aiquiie a 
sinulariv militant chaiactei outside the 
Rai'.ukpoie anas This was due to 
the virganicalnm.il inadequacies of the 
olhei blanches of the Bengal Chatkal 
M.udui Union. I his manifest weak¬ 
ness m (he stnkers' ramp stiengthened 
the hands of the reaitionaiy forces. 
The goveinnient anested all the union 
leadtis and followed this by letting 
Ino-e heavy lcpiession including phy¬ 
sical loilu.c on (he strikeis. Many 
active membeis of the Barrackpore 
hianch of th.- Bengal Chatkal Maidur 
Uimm wen dismissed Bv fieely 
'is'pg the pinvisions of the Defence of 
India Kulos Government totally 
si m-’rd tlie activities of the Bengal 
Chatkal M.ndm Union The repression 
cntmleil the Bengal Chatkal M.ij'dur 
Cni'ii to sin h an extent that it was 
unable to conduct even the under- 
gioumi acti dies timing the war 
penod 

Soxu Ci isic r.r.MONS 

I hus. hv incessant consti uctive 
activities in various forms from 1920 
to 193<» m oulei to hung trade union 
consciousness among the jute woikers, 
some amount of success had been 
achieved At least one /one of jute 
industiv was fieed fiom the influence 
ol icfoinnsts. Yei the shortsightedness 
ol the communists was also lesponsi- 
blt* loi the giowth of lefoinnst ten¬ 
dencies Bv making simultaneous 1 m- 
piuicmenis among other transport 
woikers, the communists wen* able to 
sticnglhen their Calcutta Tramways 
Wo. hr is Union. But in respect of trade 
union activities in jute industry they 
I idl’d to tindi island its coirelation 
■idh pile giowris Only i]ie realisation of 
the intimate lelation between the jute 
null woikei- and lute glowers could 
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have weakened the mlluence of the 
reactionary elements who weie in one 
waj or other connected with the in¬ 
digenous jute interests. 

Besides this puiticulai factor, a 
united movement of the peasants and 
the woikmg class is a fundamental 
prcieqiiisite of class struggle in this 
aicna In spit)* of the gioat opportunity 
which was pievailing here. Indian 
communists failed to utilise it l'hev 
totally ignored this fundamental pnn- 
ciple worker-peasant unity - in 
developing class consciousness among 
the Indian masses Thus their trade 
union activities, particularly in jute, 
became to some extent superficial 
That was the mam reason why the gov¬ 
ernment was able to nip the class- 
based union of the tute wotkcis in the 
bud. P V loshi himself has admitted 
that 1 is 1941. the communists had lost 


their influence among the lute workers 
of Bengal 
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‘Industrial Unrest’ and Growth of Labour 
Unions in Bengal, 1920-1924 

Sonat Boh 


Barring a few exceptions, in most cases the labour movement in Bengal spontaneously emerged as 
an inevitable manifestation of class struggle, a phenomenon about which the political leaders participat¬ 
ing in the labour movement did not have a clear idea. 

From the account of the views of some of the prominent labour leaders of Bengal presented here, 
it becomes clear that their activities and the labour organisations formed and controlled by them did 
not reflect the true nature of class struggle inherent in the mode of production. A divergence of views 
of those being organised and those organising was therefore inevitable, and it began to grou' with the 
passage of time. These leaders could not fill this growing gap It was not lack of honesty or purpose, but 
their very mode of social existence and place in society that stood in the way. They therefore failed to 
respond to the new demands of labour. 

This void could he filled only by those who started building up labour organisations from glass 
roots, armed with the philosophy of Marxism. These people, i e, the communists, were pist loming into 
the picture and the alter, state, correctly assessing the significance of this new trend m the labour move¬ 


ment, quickly imprisoned the 
of 1924. 


A Review of Industrial Unrest 

THE purpose of the piesent article is 
to make a study of ‘labour unrest' in 
Bengal in the period 1920-1924, and its 
impact on employers, the State and the 
nationalist leaders involved in the free¬ 
dom struggle of the day 

Pnor to 1920. the Government of 
Bengal was not lequired to treat 
‘labour’ as a scpaialc subject because 
it was not considered necessary. Hence 
it did not maintain regular, periodic 
lecords/statistics on industual laboui 
and its probltms This does not mean 
however that no such data are available 
for the period before 1920. Records of 
the earlier period mainly emanated from 
\aiious commissions/committees set up 
by the government from time to time, 
whenever labour problems became 
acute, needine government interven¬ 
tion 1 The\ aie also available as ap¬ 
pendage to other social/economic prob¬ 
lems with which the government had 
to deal and maintain records They are 
therefore to be found scatteied in the 
various other dep.ittments of the gov¬ 
ernment. 2 

The laboui unrest of the period under 
discussion, by virtue of its frequency, 
magnitude and intensity, coupled with 
the interest now being shown by natio¬ 
nalist leadcis towards labour against 
the backdrop of a changed political 
situation in the country, forced the 
government to change its attitude 
towards laboui and treat it as a sepa¬ 
rate subject. 

In reply to fatindranath Basu's ques¬ 
tion in the Bengal Legislative Council, 


frs of this trend m what is knoun 

"will the Hon’ble Member state what 
arrangements have been made, or are 
being made, for the collection and pub¬ 
lication of intelligence and statistics 
it luting to laboui conditions, such as 
wages in different trades and industries, 
pi ices, the cost of living, trade unions 
and their membership, strikes, labour 
disputes, etc" 1 the Commerce Member, 
Kerr said, “A record of strikes occur¬ 
ring within the province has been main¬ 
tained in the Office of the Director of 
Industries since 1st July 1920 and the 
study of labour conditions is being 
taken up in that office.” 4 

About two weeks later (February 22, 
1921), in reply to a question in the 
Central legislative Assembly, “whether 
the Government intend to appoint a 
committee to enquire into the real 
cause of laboui agitations and strikes 
in India at the present moment, and 
take such measures as are necessary to 
arrest the progiess of the movement,” 
the Commeice Member (of the Central 
Government) leplied, "The Government 
of India lealise the importance of a 
careful study of the various problems 
connected with labour that have now 
arisen in this country as well as in 
other countries, With this in view they 
have established a Labour Bureau 
attached to the Central Government 
Steps have been taken to collect infor¬ 
mation writh tegard to the existing 
situation and measures are now being 
considered for an enquiry into the 
actual conditions of labour in the mat¬ 
ter of wages, prices and cost of living" ’ 

The seriousness with which the 
Central and the different provinri.il 
Governments 1 now looked into the maf- 


as the Cannpore Conspiracy Case 

ter may be seen fiom the subsequent 
part of the above statement ‘The Gov¬ 
ernment ol India have alioady approa¬ 
ched the local Governments with re¬ 
gal d to the establishment of machinery 
in cveiy puuinte for the study of 
laboui quest ion and for the settlement 
of laboui disputes. The matter is al- 
icady engaging the attention of Local 
Government' *\ Cotnimssionei ot 
labour has been appointed in 
Madias The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment has obtained seivices of a 
semoi officei from the Ministry of 
Labour in London to organise a Labour 
Buieau other Local Governments 
aie also moving in the same direction."' 

Laboui uniest was still to be consi- 
deied a ‘law and otdef pioblem for the 
State but commmg as it did in the wake 
of the non-co-operation movement 
(which added a new and higher dimen¬ 
sion to this piobleni), it naturally 
added to the alien State’s anxiety to 
maintain the status nun in the relation¬ 
ship between the ruler and the luled 
Its effoir to isolate the labour move¬ 
ment from the genet al anti-imperialist 
movement, and theieby weaken both, 
is thus not sui prising In this task, it 
also received support fiom the Mode¬ 
rate leadeis both inside and outside the 
newly constituted Legislature under the 
Montford Act. Both wanted to solve 
labour problems through legislative 
measures. Both wanted, ns far as possi¬ 
ble. to keep labour away from the 
‘politics’ of anti imperialism Labour 
therefore began to receive increasing 
notices in the proceedings of provin¬ 
cial and central legislatures. However, 
while the Moderate leaders wanted to 
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Tam l l: Num»er 01 Disputes (July-Septlmber 1920) 


Trade Groups 

No of Disputes 
in Progress 

No of Employees 
Involved 

Aggregate 
Duration 
in Working 
Days 14 

lute mills 

6 

18,196 

43,600 

Colton mills 

1 

1,000 

2.000 

Port railways 

1 

120 

120 

Docks, jetties (mechanical) 

I 

175 

350 

Printing press 

8 

1,526 

91,521 

Godowns and depot' 

1 

700 

350 

Tailors 

1(a) 

10,000 

50,000 


(a) A .strike common to about 1.300 concerns. 


to combine such measuies with re¬ 
pressive actions wherever necessary 
Until now, the government policy 
was not to intervene directly m labour- 
capital disputes as far as circumstances 
permitted. Whenever it did so, it was 
in defence of the socialled ‘law and 
order'. In the well known case of 
Buckingham Carnatic Mills’ dispute 
between labour and management, the 
latter succeeded in breaking the work¬ 
ers’ strike by prosccuitmg B P Wadia 
(the leader of the woikers), in the 
Court (November 10, 1920), taking 
advantage of the Workmen’s Breach of 
Contract Act (which had been enacted 
m the last century, with a view to main¬ 
taining ‘peace’ in industrial establish¬ 
ments) * Again, in the case of the 
equally famous Ahmedabad textile 
workers' strike (1918) the District 
Magistrate instead of dnectly interven¬ 
ing, requested Gandhi (February 11, 
1918) to do so and solve the dispute — 
the Government, apparently maintain¬ 
ing a position of equidistance from 
both labour and capital.’ 

But within a couple of years, the 
situation changed and we have stated 
earlier, the government could no longer 
afford to stick to its previous policy 
towards labour problems, and as a first 
step in this new orientaiion, a system¬ 
atic collection ot data/statistics relating 
to labour was started all over the 
countrv, 

We have already said that in Bengal 
the Director of Industries was entius- 
ted with this task On the basis of 
data thus collected, he summed up the 
labour situation in Bengal m the fol¬ 
lowing words, “An epidemic of strikes 
unprecedented in the history of the 
province broke out in Bengal in the 
year 1920. With extremelj few excep¬ 
tions, the strikes arose from demands 
for higher wages, and the general 
origin of the demands was the rise in 
the cost of living which resulted from 
the great war". 11 ’ 

He also did not fail to notice the 
new spirit of confrontation that was 
emerging in labour's consciousness as a 
result of its increasing awareness of the 


exploitative character of the capitalist 
class: “apart from economic leasons, 
there were others that unsettled men’s 
views of established things and the 
gcncial atmosphere was one 11 that en¬ 
couraged the not unnatural demand of 
industrial labour that some readjust¬ 
ment should be effected ," u 

This new spirit of confrontation 
when viewed against the background of 
intense working Class movements all 
over post-war Europe, culminating in 
the establishment of a socialist state in 
Russia, was a sufficient cause for anxiety 
on the part of the government and the 
employers. As a result, the previous 
placid and ‘taken for granted’ under¬ 
standing gave way to a new approach 
with which we shall now deal. 

The first sign of this new approach 
appeared in the form of the govern¬ 
ment’s deusion to maintain a record of 
strikes and unrest occurring within the 
province, for every quarter of the year, 
to be collected from various district 
officers and concerned employers. Table 
1 is an example of the types of data 
collected and recorded. 13 

On March 4, 1921, K C Roy Chou- 
dhury (nominated labour MLC) moved 
a resolution in the Bengal Legislative 
Council for setting up a Committee to 
investigate the causes of labour unrest. 15 
The report of this Committee mentio¬ 
ned 104 strikes m the second half of 
1920 and 33 strikes m the first quarter 
of 1924 — altogether 137 strikes with¬ 
in a short period of nine months, be¬ 
ginning with July 1920.’“ Without un¬ 
derestimating the significance of the 
non-co-operation movement, it can be 
said that the working class movement 
of this period went far beyond the 
limits set by the nationalist movement 
of the day under Gandhi's leadership. 
The two movements hardly coincided 
and in fact went on two parallel lines, 
very rarely touching each other and 
even then only tangentially. 

Of the 137 strikes mentioned earlier, 
74 (i e, more than half) occurred en¬ 
tirely on account of demands for higher 
wages. in 36 other cases, the demands 
were higher wages combined with 


other demands. Of the rest (i e, 27 
cases not concerned with higher wages), 
13 arose due to demands for overtime, 
‘khoraki’, strike pay, hours of work, 
shifts and other conditions of work, 
while 10 cases were concerned with dis¬ 
missal, discharge or other disciplinary 
measures taken against workers; 2 were 
due to demands for the “dismissal of 
individuals” and 1 due “to a demand 
for better facilities for prayers on the 
part of Mohammedan employees”, and 
1 was a sympathetic strike because in 
this case, “men went out in support of 
a strike that was being fought else¬ 
where for objects that would not benefit 
themselves”. 17 

On a further analysis regarding the 
results of strikes, it is found that of 
the 110 strikes concerned with demand 
for higher wages, only four were com¬ 
pletely successful and 48 were partially 
so. In 17 cases workers resumed work 
after increased wage was promised or 
defeued and 36 cases ended in com¬ 
plete failure, workers going back to 
work without gaining am of their 
demands. Altogether, 2,44,180 workers 
were involved in these 137 strikes and 
the “aggregate duration in working 
days was 26,3IASS’’. 1 * 

Another interesting breakdown was 
that of the total number of strikes 
mentioned above, 65 per cent took 
place in the last quarter of 1920, 11 
per cent in the third quarter of the 
same year and 24 per cent in the fiist 
quarter of the next year (t e, 1921). 
Thus the working class struggles had 
already reached their peak when the 
Congress under Gandhi's leadership 
was planning to launch the non-co- 
operation movement and before C R 
Das had started taking active interest 
in the field of labour. 

Another set of facts may be also noted 
here. The industry-wise breakdown of 
strike incidents shows the following 
characteristics. 1 * 


lndustiy No of Strikes 


Kngincei mg. foundry and 
metal works 33 

lute mills 27 

Transport and storage of 
merchandise in the port 
and city of Calcutta 19 

Public utility services 12 

Mines (coal) 7 

Cotton mills 6 

Railways 5 

Printing Presses 5 


[Here only those industries have been 
noted where fire or more strikes oc- 
(Tired. other coses have been omitted.] 

Having made a note of the broad 
features, we may now go into some 
details of events in some select indus¬ 
tries. 
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On July 14, 1920 employees of gov¬ 
ernment presses sent a deputation on 
behalf of the newly formed Press Em¬ 
ployees’ Association to a meeting held 
jointly by the representatives of the 
Central government and the Bengal 
government, to disruss the com¬ 
plications of a recent press note issued 
by the Central government announcing 
general terms of a proposed revision of 
pay, etc, of government press emplo¬ 
yees. These were: 

(a) 40 per cent increase in piece 
rates; 

(b) standardised hours of work: and 

(c) continuance of piece-rate system, 
fit may be noted that press employees 
had been fighting unsuccessfully for a 
longtime against the piece rate system). 

Since the employees were not satis¬ 
fied with the outcome of the meeting, 
they struck work, the GI Press emplo¬ 
yees from July 15, and th e BG Press 
employees from the next day The 
Bengal Government turned down the 
employees’ demands and decided (on 
July 21) that only those employees 
would be allowed to join who were 
willing to accept the new terms; simul¬ 
taneously, it was announced that 
“strikers not returning by October 4, 
will be dismissed”. 20 Though a number 
of public meetings supporting the de¬ 
mands of the employees were held, the 
strike ultimately frizzled out and by 
October I, all but 12 men were back. 21 
Thus the two strikes ended in complete 
failure but the efforts of employees to 
organise themselves, and seek public 
support to carry on their struggle, 
needs also to be noted. 

In this connection the Report makes 
a very interesting comment. "The grie¬ 
vances of government press employees, 
particularly that regarding piece work, 
had been discussed at meetings of the 
Press Employees' Association The 
deputation of 14th July were selected 
at a meeting of the Association. During 
the strike very frequent pnblic meet¬ 
ings were held. At these Association 
officials appeared, but politicians exert¬ 
ed most sway, the men turning from 
one party to another, and each holding 
out hopes of Government’s sur¬ 
render .'**« 

On June 29, and again on July 10, 
1920 firemen of the Port Trust Railway 
submitted petitions demanding a pay 
rise from Rs 15 to Rs 20, free quarters, 
regular privilege leave, sick leave and 
extra pay for work on Sundays. They 
also announced that if those demands 
*ere not conceded* they would go on 
strike from fuly 17. As the authorities 


rejected the demands, the workers 
struck work on the same day. Subse¬ 
quently. however, as some of their de¬ 
mands were partially met — pay was 
increased to Rs 17 and demands for 
free quarters and regular leave were 
accepted — the strike was withdrawn. 2 ' 1 

On September 13, 1920, workers of 
Union (North) Jute Mill, Sealdah, de¬ 
manded 10 per cent rise in wages from 
September 6. (This movement for a 10 
per cent rise in wages had been launch¬ 
ed earlier also in some other jute mills 
and workers had succeeded m getting 
their pay rise. This news spread out 
rapidly and workers in other jute mills 
also put forward similar demands.) On 
September 14, a strike was declared 
and on September 16 they demanded 
that 10 per cent rise should be given on 
the existing pay and not on the pre-war 
rates. Two days later, the Manager dis¬ 
missed all the workers. But the latter 
did not surrender and ultimately forced 
the Manager to meet their demands at 
least partially — 10 per cent increase 
was given, but on the pre-war rate. On 
the 20th. all workers were taken back. 
Later on, workers of all other jute mills 
also obtained the same pay rise with 
effect from October 4, 1920.” 

On September 16, 1020, 350 women 
workers of the Preparing Department, 
Hooghly Jute Mill, Kidderpore (em¬ 
ploying 3,000 workers) struck work, 
demanding dismissal of the European 
Assistant in charge of the Department 20 
because of his improper behaviour with 
them (one of the women workers had 
been beaten by him on the above date). 
The strike was complete and the Mill 
had to be closed. On the next day, 
their demand was conceded. The accu¬ 
sed Assistant was dismissed and the 
strike was withdrawn. 

We now pass on to another very im¬ 
portant strike, the Calcutta Tramway- 
men's Strike On September 11, 1920. 
the Calcutta Police Commissioner re¬ 
ceived an anonymous petition,” con¬ 
taining some grievances of conductors 
and drivers of Calcutta and Howrah 
Tramways, employing about 2,500 wor¬ 
kers. Subsequently several public meet¬ 
ings were held, supporting their de¬ 
mands (75 per cent wage rise, free kit 
and reinstatement of two dismissed 
workers). They decided to go on strike 
from October 1 unless their demands 
were met. Public meetings at the initia¬ 
tive of both workers and political 
leaders became a regular feature from 
now onwards, indicating a new trend 
m the movement. While workers were 
trying to enlist public support for their 


cause and for this purpose seeking in¬ 
volvement of political patties and lead¬ 
ers, the government was equally making 
all efforts to isolate the labour move¬ 
ment. 21 

On September 30. the workers sent 
then charter of demands to the manage¬ 
ment, The latter was keen to discuss 
matters with the workeis’ leaders and 
for this purpose a joint meeting was 
arranged next day. But as nothing fruit¬ 
ful cmeiged from the meeting, the 
workers declared a strike trom the 
same day. 

The keenness of the management to 
settle the strike may be seen from the 
fact that it was trying desperately to 
hold joint meetings with the workers 
through the office of the Police Com¬ 
missioner. Ultimately, the issue was 
settled when the management accepted 
some of the majoi demands of the 
workers: 2 * 

(a) Wage increase with retrospective 
effect fiom September 1, on an 
agreed time scale. 

(b) Improved terms legarding uni¬ 
forms. 

(c) Reinstatement of dismissed wor¬ 
kers (‘mischief-makers' as per 
management’s terminology). 

It would be interesting to note that 
in the joint meetings with the manage¬ 
ment, the workers were represented by 
two cenductois, two drivers and five 
outside leaders, the most important 
leader being Nishit Chandra Sen, Bar¬ 
rister. It was from this strike that the 
Calcutta Tramway Employees' Union 
emerged, with Nishit Chandra Sen as its 
President. 

About four months later, anothei 
strike of tramway workers broke out 
(January 27, 1921). This being a very 
important strike, it would be interest¬ 
ing to trace the couise of the strike 
movement and the nature of workers 
participation in it -- remembering thi 
fact that it lasted for about a month 
Some of the demands put forwarc 
were: 20 

(a) An 8-hour working day anc 
overtime. 

(b) Fixed monthly salary on a gra 
duated scale with a minimun 
pay of Rs 30. 

fc) Stoppage of taking extra hand: 
till all men had been provider 
with permanent jobs. 

fd) No dismissal without enquiry ii 
the presence of the accused and 
if necessary, permission to engage 
lauyei to defend him. 

In the early stage of the strike, the 
government did not intervene But th- 
Calcutta Corporation had to do so (a 
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it bad a statutory agreement with tbe 
Tramways Company). Having failed in 
its efforts, it requested the Govern¬ 
ment (on February 18) to appoint an 
enquiry committee or to take any 
other steps with a view to solving the 
deadlock. On the same date, the gov¬ 
ernment sent the following telegram 
to the Government of India, relating 
to the disturbances that broke out at 
the Kalighat Tram Depot “Tramway 
strikers attacked trams driven by 
Anglo-Indians leaving Kalighat Depot 
this morning and tried to rush depot: 
police force sent to protect depot 
under deputy Commissioner in danger 
of being rushed, and sergeants under 
oidcrs fired resolvers in air; prison 
\an being rent for reinforcements was 
attacked, and sergeant in charge alleg¬ 
ed to have fired his revolver and 
killed one man and wounded thiee 
others. Magisterial enquuy being 
held “ 3 ° 

On Februdiy 19, the Government 
held a tnp.irtile meeting where an 
agreement was reached and workeis 
withdrew the strike, the teims of 
agreement being. 

(a) All workers to icsumc work on 
Februaiy 24 iwith the exception 
of one driver whom the company 
lefused to take back). 

fb) Woikers who had gone home 
duting the slrike were given one 
week’s time to leturn back to 
vvoik “Men who irsumo duty 
within a week will receive on 
the 1st March, oi as soon as 
possible thereafter the pay for 
the days they worked during 
the month of January before 
the strike began.” 

(. "The Company will investigate 
the grievances set iorth in the 
unsigned petition which was re¬ 
ceived by the Company on the 
5th of January and will an¬ 
nounce ihotr decision within 
one week of the resumption of 
work. If the men are dissatis¬ 
fied with the Company’s deci¬ 
sion, Government will, within 
one week of leceiving informa¬ 
tion as to such dissatisfaction 
from the representatives of the 
strikers, constitute a committee 
to investigate their grievan¬ 
ces." 31 

n 

Politics of Trade Unionism 

The previous section gives us some 
idea about the nature of labour unrest 
•n Bengal timing the period selected 


for the present study. Naturally, a 
more detailed study of this unprece¬ 
dented and widespread strike/struggle 
cannot be made in one aiticle. In this 
section we propose to discuss some of 
the issues relating to the formation 
of trade unions. 

The nature of working class demands 
put forward, jlmost ceaseless conflict 
between labour and capital (in one 
industry oi the other), the foims and 
patterns of movements, increasing in¬ 
terest shown towards labour problems 
by political leaders, publication of some 
Bengali journals’ 3 dealing exclusively 
with labour problems - - all this shows 
that objective conditions for the for¬ 
mation of trade unions were maturing. 
We have enough evidence showing how 
both during as well as before a strike, 
workers despciately sought organisa¬ 
tional help and active intervention 
fiom recognised political leaders, since 
they were unable to organise them¬ 
selves. 

1 his inability did not always anse 
liom their lack of class consciousness. 
In the prevailing environment, the 
employer would not tolerate any such 
attempt. These who tried to do so 
openly, would ex'pose themselves to 
the employers wrath and dismissal. 
Hence they wanted to work under the 
piotective umbrella of well known 
political leaders who were always ele¬ 
cted to the leading positions of the 
newly-formed trade unions. 

If growth of working class consci¬ 
ousness gave birth to the urge to form 
trade unions (with a view to defend¬ 
ing its class interests in its fight 
against the capitalist mode of exploi¬ 
tation), the attitude of the employer 
and the state was also undergoing 
some noticeable change The new situa¬ 
tion also created a new awareness on 
the part of the latter. But while the 
employers of a particular industiy were 
mainly concerned with their industry's 
problems alone, the state had to look 
after the interests of the exploiting 
classes as a whole. Hence while one 
was operating within a narrow field, 
the other had to develop a wider one 
and this diffcience in outlook often 
brought about a clash between them, 
though it must be remembered that 
such clashes were not basically anta¬ 
gonistic in nature. Usually they were 
associated with the contradiction that 
exists between short and long ranges 
of operaion, between the particular 
and the general. The circumstances in 
which the urge to build labour orga¬ 
nisations began to ciystalltse in con¬ 
crete forms and problems that incvita- 
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bly cropped up during this process can 
be better appreciated if we study them 
in the context of the changing attitude 
of employers and the State towards the 
working class. 

In reply to N M Josht’s resolution 
(moved in the Indian Legislative As¬ 
sembly on March 1, 1921) on the need 
to pass suitable legislation foi recog¬ 
nition and registration of trade unions 
(more about this latei), Sir Thomas 
Holland expressed the view of the Cen¬ 
tral Government thus:’’ “I take it as 
accepted that trade unions are inevi¬ 
table. Wc need not waste any time in 
discussing as to whether they should 
or should not be encouraged They 
must come in any case, and it is the 
business' ol everybody who is connect¬ 
ed in any way with industries to help 
their development, and I think most 
people here who have considered this 
question will agree with both of us 
ri e, Joshi and Holland)”. 

On the other hand, even while op¬ 
posing Joshi’s resolution, A D Pick- 
ford. representative of British capital 
m the assembly, made it quite clear 
that in principle he also did not object 
to tiade unions being recognised; "I 
wish to make it clear at the outset 
that my objection is not founded on 
anv opposition to trade unions as such 
and 1 cordially endorse and accept 
Mr Joshi s initiative for co-operation 
so far as I am permitted to speak for 
employers.”’-* 

The reaction of a nominated Labour 
Membei, Jamnadas Dwarkadas. on tbe 
same issue is also interesting. Support¬ 
ing Joshi’s resolution (though for a 
different reason), he said, 1 ’* “We want 
to prevent exploitation of workers by 
capitalists and by agitatoix who would 
use them for their own purposes. I 
say. therefore, that if this resolution 
is not accepted, wc shall defeat the 
ohject which all of us have in view, 
nr, the protection ol those who are 
being exploited by capitalists, and far 
worse are being exploited by mischief- 
mongers. I ask this House, if we are 
prepared to do that having regard to 
the present situation of the country.” 

It is not difficult to identify the 
common threud that runs through all 
the three statements made by repre¬ 
sentatives of three apparently different 
iuteiest groups. In the new situation, 
labour pioblems had to be looked at 
from a new angle. They could not be 
solved by high handedness or repres¬ 
sive measures alone. Through ceaseless 
strikes/struggles, the working class, 
however weak organisationally, had 
clearly shown its potential strength to 
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upset the status quo It was the aware- 
nes and fear of this potential strength 
that guided the subsequent activities 
,)( the emplovci class, the liberal 
labour leadens and the Government 
When Jamnadas Dwarkadas, as a libe¬ 
ral and nominated spokesman of la¬ 
bour continuing his speech, said, “I 
fully believe that if trade unions sue 
pinpcrly mganised and weir leeognised 
.■ml d icsponsiblc officials weic foith- 
i nming then 1 believe cinploveis 
would welcome lmdies which would 

mediate between them and the weak¬ 
lier classes in times of stress ot diffi- 
i ultics”, he was aetually expiessing the 
views not mils ol the ne\\]v cineigme 
(hhctal) laboiii leadi'ts limn outside 
itn i.iiilv of the anikinc (lass but also 
o! the emploveis and llie govei ninent 
I'min now oiivtauls. the basic motive 
Out was to guide the activities ol at 
a si i lion ol einpluviis the Gov¬ 
ernment and even die loading Inborn 
It uh rs ol tin il.iv wa, bow to clian- 
m 'isc tlie liboiir movement so that it 
nii/bt not challenge tlie I'vislmg i lass 
,i k.tioiis m tin loimliv It was bom 

1 1 • r motive that a ir« pbllosnph 1 of 

o ali iinionisn, akuig willi a new con¬ 
i'pi of liule union ui"am-.ilii.n In g.ui 
|o imoige not .mb in Hi n"al but 
lliioiigliout the iiiuntiv lln til,, ioll- 
i.m lion, tin toll plavi d bv (.andln in 

Minn ilab,nl I! I’ W.uba In Midi,is or 

N M Joshi in Honibav, de.vrves nolne l 
Kill hlstoin il ll .Isons (Units to oi 
" misc l.iboin and die ai tii.il gum lb of 
l.il.om unions in Hi ngal vvi 'e linu-ll 
b ■ s lump,lied to Rotnbav Madias oi 
Minn dab,id lf \eveiibelrss, attempts to 
eigani-e vvoikeis vveie delmitelv going 
■iti in Hcngal also. as we shall pu- 
ntl si o 

We havi aliiadv ■.«•« ti lam tin Tiam 
l"nplovi'Cs’ \s,oi l.it.on (with Nislot 

< li.iinlm hen, IVuiistn as 1’iesident) 

leigid as a ilneel jeailt ol the tiani- 
av vvoiki is* stuki in 1920 1 liavi 

.Kit VI t hern able Id obtain fillthei 
details of this organisation But ano- 
thei organisation (which was much 
'nine ambitious at It ast on papei) 
needs some notice, became lalci on it 
bourne die ptnwucia] branch com¬ 
mittee ol the All India Tiade Union 

Congress, known since then a« the 
HenR.il PioMinid Tiade Union 
( ongress. 

With a view to co-cudmating the 
activities ol the custing unions/ 
■isSun.ilions, Icadci.s ol thc.se oigamsa- 
b ms, on the initiative of Mtikundalal 
haikar met at Calcutta on Fcbmary 25, 
Wuch 4 and it, 1922. As ft xe&ult of 
these deiibeiat'ons, a conference (Ben¬ 


gal Tiade Union Conlciemr) vv,cs held 
at the Indian Association Hall, Calcutta 
cn Apiil 14, 1922 17 Representatives of 
thi following unions participated in 
this umfeienu" 

fl) Calcutta Hint Tiust Kmplovets’ 
Association, 

(2) Civil Accounts Offiei Assor i.i- 
tmn, 

(I) I'mployees’ Association. ,k 
11) Railway Wmkmen's \ssocialum 
(Indian Section) 

(51 Imperial Bank of India, Indian 
Staff Association (Bengal Cnelr). 
(0) Cali ntta Postal Club 
(7) kbansama Union, 

(M) Calcutta Tiainwavs Kiniilovi 

Union, 

f‘I) Unv.i [..ibimr Union, and 
(10) BN Railway Indian labour 
Union 

loom tlu-si meetings a piovimial oi- 
g.iuisation (be Rengal Pinvim ial Ti.ule 
1 iimn, Kcdei illnri came into evistence 
>> ilh tlie followuvr (iffite be.ueis n 
I' 1 evident * S N Haider. Banister Vice 
1’iesident II \V R Moieno. Secietaix 
Mukundalal Sarkar. anil Asst Secre- 
i.nv llaiilnias Roy 

11 would be interesting to noli (Ik 
bieits of (bis oi gamsation 
u) To st'engtlicn tin i visting 
labom and tiade unions together 
with similar associations in 
Hi ngal bv a pmpej combination 
of them will a saw to lonsoli- 
■ 1 ilnig tlie best inteiests of 
inmloviis and emplnvies 
I'M To prouiole hiendb lclalions 
among all classes ol woikiis m 
Bengal 

i'el To advanie tin' iconiimu and 
social inteiests ol tlie mcmlieis 
ol tin l’edi i.itcd Bodies 
(.I) To puiiiote die inteiests (it 
l.ilumi in Bengal bv tlie adop¬ 
tion of ,dl i (institutional mi ans 
(i) To. ,u t is a Ontial Ihiieau, e'e 
\t its meiting of Febiuaiv 4, l'U'l 
tlie RITUF in onlv on the initiative ol 
S.ukar fvvbo was its leacli r an 1 
lonndei) doc uh d that the Fedeiatimi 
be alfillat'-d t.i tlie AH India Tiade 
Union Congiess As a inuttei of fad. 
In wanted t" innveit tins oi gamsation 
itsi II into the Bengal hi ant h nl the 
MTl’C as ipiickb' as possible so that 
lie could usmp flic l.ittei’s provincial 
Icadi islup 

lie was aware of bis organisation's 
weakness. Except tlie Employees’ Asso- 
ci.ition. almost all the othei unions/ 
associations existed onlv on paper. In 
n alitv, RPTUF bad haidlv any base 
among the winking class and so did 
not create any impact on the ongoing 


Whiim movements Moiiovei, Saik.tr 
was mine svmpathetic to while collar 
(■'iiplnvces (denial slab) than factory 
labom Ills own attitude lowauls the 
latb i is indicated in the following 
•pceeb while lie Haivclv tiled to piovc 
that ei oninmeallv tin, desk clerk 
I'liplmees wcie tbe leal sulleiers Coni, 
luting tlie illative plights of these two 
■actions he slid “Tlie analogs in niv 
' pinion, i, veil i lose between eletks 
and winking men liom the point of 
•mi leeiv liniMiscd. but it leases when 
"i comp tie tin ir social and eionomic 
londiinais The (Inks belong to what 
i- known in this pros line as the 
Bhodioloi' il.es and thin social 
standards of living ale veiy diffeient 
bom those ol il.r labomeis It is these 
s 'i ial lih ab and i onventiiinj, which 
i aki thi lol ol tin low giaded cleiks 
h i 1 dei than tin lit ot the winking 
ilassos foiecd to live m slums and to 
voik loi tin in moie boms a da' 111 

When tlie iliuve statemi nl is lead'in 
i mijiini bon v dh Baikal's specific wav 
o 1 looking ai ki'iom umest - , we gel an 
id* a ol the tiade union philosophy that 

* iiid*d (he ai turns ol tliesi pinned 
labom oiuaniais "Tin ■ lonfluts (lie- 
t un labom and upilal) which take 
pha* do not pinvi that the woiktng 
it's, has as a iid*', an abiding anti- 
paihv tow aids tlie emjilovim' class. 
Tli ( liMiibli's (onvementlv i .tiled ‘un- 
n'st sl.oi.ld not be mtcipii ted as class 
stuiL’gli , In mg to find evpussion for 
ultimate linminb and douiinalion ” 41 

It is not .luiuisiiig tlii'i* loi*' that 
S.n k.n sin mill ldi ologiejllv (at least in 
las eaili. i iiieii) hi] moil' tomfoii- 
. bh- with \ M Jnsln anil his group in 
th* AITl'C than with tin 1 Bwarjlsls 
who win also living to organise labour 
in B* 11 L*.iI With a M* w in ousting the 
la!Iei, he vv.e, despaitcl.v tlying to 

i nh .1 fusbi > siippoit 

In a li tb i to luslii (dated fanuarv’ 
K I‘I2I! lie inomisid lo support the 
foimii in tie altimpt in pmgi the 
\ITl'(, 'ol all poll'lcal associations, 

* vi * pi sin h a> appi itain to trade 
unionisin' '' Since Huth sliaied the 
same viia I hex tiled to support each 
(■tin i in upluung the MTUC Jeadcr- 
•!n|i ai'd keiping it ! 1 4 r bum the poli- 

• i- , .il i'iti lmpi iiahsm 

Suk.ii s ansietv loi ijuiiklv getting 
ail.liatioii 1 ■ tan the MTl’C stemmed 
!i. in die but thet allii the failuic of 
t • mi 11 it’s non-co-ojx lation movement, 
'hi Sv» aiapsl.s undei C R l>as’s Icader- 

• 1 up began to guide the Congiess poll¬ 
in' ol the das and as part of their new 
political piogiamme, came closer tq 
the working class with a view to 
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organising the latter and thereby widen¬ 
ing the mass base of their political 
movement 

As n eonntei move to Saikai’s acti¬ 
vities thinugh ho. Federation, the 
Swarajists also enleied the labour field 
and foimed their own organisations. 
On March 9 192'! they also convened 
a labour conference (tinder the initia¬ 
tive of the Kankmaia Laboiu Union) at 
Knnkinara They natniullv succeeded in 
enlisting the support of Devvan 
Chamanlal who belonged to Joslii’s 
lival faction in the AITUC. Owing 
however to his preoccupations with 
work of the AITUC, Chamanlal could 
not preside over the conference In his 
place 1 , Shvamastindar Chakrahorty, one 
of the closest comrades of C H Das, 
presided, while Swami Dmananda was 
elected Cliaimran of the Reception 
Committee 41 

The composition of leaders who 
p.iiticipaterl elcailv indicates their poli¬ 
tical affiliation while C R Das, Rosnnti 
Debi (his wife), Nishit Chandra Sen, 
Hemanta Kumar Saikai. Suhhas Bose, 
etc, came fiom the Swniajya Party, 
some revolutionaries (known in Police 
parlance as terrorists) also participated 
(Jodugopal Mukhorjoe, Bhnpali Mazum- 
dar, etc). 

Among othei lesolutions passed at 
the Conference, one recommended for¬ 
mation of a Central Jute Woikers’ As¬ 
sociation (to be affiliated to the AITUC 
Das was then the President of the 
AITUC) The Conierencc also iccom- 
Biended that a provincial bianch of 
the AITUC should be formed and at¬ 
tempts should be made to get all the 
Inborn unions affiliated to it 14 

This voiv brief outline gives us some 
indication of the factionalism that had 
already started eonoding labour poli¬ 
tics m Bengal What is even more 
interesting, none of the parties in¬ 
volved could assess the ical needs and 
mood of the wanking class Hence this 
factional fight foi control ot leadership 
led all the gmups/parties away from 
the fomici 

Although Joslu was inclined to sup¬ 
port Saikai in the lattei’s attempt to 
oust the Swaiajists from the labour 
field m Bengal, he was shrewd enough 
to lealise Saikai’s weak points. He 
knew von well that Sarkai’s organisa¬ 
tions were not strong anil undue open 
support to the latter would not pay 
ultimately In a letter to Cimvala (one 
of his tilisted men and General Secic- 
tary of the AITUC) Josbi clearly in¬ 
dicated his stand vis-a-tis Sarkar and 
Bengal labour politics: “I am in re¬ 
copy of the letter from Mr Sarkar. 1 


have no doubt in my mind that Mr 
Das's party in Calcutta will make a 
great effort to keep the unions in Ben¬ 
gal under their control. But if we are 
to succeed in keeping the unions (sic) 
being used for political purposes we 
must pi owed veiy cautiousy and not 
be aggiessive or tactless in om efforts 
to keep them free boro such influence 
In the first place if the Bengal Swarnjva 
Party takes inteicst in the labour move¬ 
ment and starts unions or increases the 
membership of the existing unions, 
flies will be doing a legitimate thing 
and sve cannot complain at then doing 
so But there is nothing to pi event 
Mr Sarkar from forming a federation or 
a ioint committee of the unions which 
aie undei his contiol , But you can¬ 
not also prevent others fioin making a 
similat atempt to biing together the 
unions which aie undei then control 
You have also no authoutv to iecogni.se 
only one and not othei s unless the 
whole Congiess fie, MTUC] does it 
Moreos'ci, such a comse is not neces¬ 
sary Let the paities oiganise then 
loices and let time show who have 
got the hugest bat king. Meie mandates 
bom the Secietais that a paitienlai 
n.uts has recognition ss ill not ultima¬ 
tely lie ol much help" r ' 

Sarkar's effoits to get his Fedeiation 
acknowledged In the AITUC as its 
provmcipal branch weie also blocked 
I'-r the time liemg by a section of 
leadeis ssithin his own camp Far fiom 
liring a homogenous body, the Federa¬ 
tion vs as also faction lidden Sarkai's 
leaileiship ssas mcicasingly being ques¬ 
tioned in leaders like Moieno Latafat 
Ilassaui (of Kankinara I.ahoui Union) 
etc, ssho svere also tising to luuld up 
a nval Labmn Association, ss Inch liosv- 
evei pioved abortive" 1 

Lack of space piesents us from 
entcimg into furthei details of this 
tiade union rivaliy All sve can do at 
this stage is to note the fact that 
Sarkar’s ambition ssas ultimately lul- 
fil’ed, though foi onls a shnit spell ol 
tune. On August 12, 1924, Joshi assiu- 
ed Sarkar of his cautious support: 
“We have no objection to recognise 
the Bengal Fedeiation of Trade Unions 
as the I’rovim lal Agent of the Trade 
Union Congn ss But I do not scant 
you to emphasis very much the fact of 
s'mi being the onls iccognisecl authoil- 
tative Bods in Bengal If you do this 
all other parties in Bengal will com¬ 
bine against you".' 7 

A few days later, on August 17, the 
F.xccutive Committee of the AITUC 
passed the following resolution: “Re¬ 
solved that Mr, Mukundalal Slarkar, 


Secretary of the Bengal Trade Union 
Federation, be authorised to take steps 
to biing a piovincinl committee of the 
tiade unions for Bengal into existence 
ii- piovided by Rule 26 of the new 
Constitution and he be asked to report 
to the General Secretary about the 
same”. 41 * 

While authorising Sarkar to foim the 
piovincial committee, Joshi advised 
turn to make it broad based And Sarkar 
also accepted thus suggestion "I shall 
do accoiding to your instruction, . I 
will seo those men peisonally and in 
the meantime am writing to Mrs 
Gupta.” 43 For this purpose a meeting 
uas convened on Oclobei 26. Subse¬ 
quent developments however cannot be 
discussed here as they fall outside the 
scope of the pi event article 

HI 

State and Labour Movement 

Clieuilisl'mce 1 leading to (lie State's 
diiecl intcivcnhon in laboiu nutters 
tlnough legislative actions me su dim¬ 
ples that thev cannot be adequately 
dealt with m one article lb nee we 
shall only ittempt to indicate the broad 
lent mes 

Gandhi and Ins staunch lollowers in 
the Congiess who had taken up the 
cause o! laboiu wen 1 winking indepen¬ 
dently of the (’.ovTinment Thev had 
no faith in Government intervention. 
Neither did thev want to ‘harass’ of 
pot piessuie on it Since thev did not 
believe in class .stmggles, flu \ pinned 
theii faith on ‘partnership’ anil ‘change 
ot heart’ theenv tiwi-ns laboui-eapital 
lelationship Tlut is whv in coui.se oi 
as activities the Alinicilabail Ma/oof 
Mahaian nuclei Gandhi's leadership 
novel sought government intervention 
m labour-capital disputes 

But Gandhi's inlhicncr and his 
.spline ol activities were confined 
basic alls to Ahmedabad textile mills 
Outside this small splieie, growth of 
trade union activities was smiously 
hampered by some of the antt-labour 
legislations oi the last centmv which 
weie still in foiee coupled with absence 
of legal recognition ot tiade unions' 10 

Though these difficulties did not 
hothei Gandhi veiy much, the same 
cannot lie said alxmt other trade union 
leadeis. Most ol them worked through 
the AITUC and weie 'moderate’ in 
their political outlook. Their mode of 
trade union activities was largely 
guided by that of the British Trade 
Congiess. This outlook led them to de¬ 
pend more and mote on ‘proper’ labour 
legislation, and they sought to utilise* 
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the recently implemented Monlford 
\ct for this puiposc. They therefore 
willingly co-operated with the Govern¬ 
ment and actively participated in the 
newly constituted legislative Councils 
,ind Assemblies. 

We have alrendv said that in the 
new situation, the Government also 
wonted to tackle labour problems by 
combining repressive with some pallia¬ 
tive legal measures. It hoped to crush 
the militant labour movement through 
tins combined measure For this pur¬ 
pose, it was even prepared to with¬ 
draw some of the repressive acts not 
because ol Us sympathy for labour but 
because they had outlived their pui- 
poses and weio now acting as a stumb¬ 
ling block to the new demands of 
i.'ipital and of law and older. As 
examples we shall take up only vine or 
two legislative measures adopted dm mg 
tins peiioil, to substantiate the above 
analysis 

With icganl to the leg.il iccognition 
nr trade unions, we have aheady re¬ 
ferred to the reactions of the govern- 
mint and emploveis' lepiesentatives in 
the Indian Legislative Assembly, on 
\’ M Tosbi’s Resolution on the subject. 
It would be intciesting now to see 
what ultimately happened to tb.it Re¬ 
volution and how Jusht. the most in- 
lluential lalioui leader of tlir AITUC, 
o-aeted to it 

Continuing his aiginnents (opposing 
lodii’s Resolution) T'ickfoid said that 
ni England long befoie the Tiade 
i'nion Act was passed tbeie was a 
tiemendous growth of trade union and 
tiade muon activities In India this 
was not the ease their being hardly 
■nv fade union activities worth the 
name Aceouling to him. labour legis¬ 
lation in this icspeet "must regaul 
tiade unions as a means and not as an 
end — not the legalised promotion of 
slukes, but the establishment of 
machinery to prevent stnkes, should be 
the objective, the establishing of what 
aie known as ‘Shop Committees’, com¬ 
mittees on which the employers and 
the workmen air alike represented, and 
bv imans oi which differences will be 
-ettlcd aniuabls acioss the table. By 
"ich tne-ins the tumbles will be localised 
■md the dislocation of industries pie¬ 
s' nted" •' ,1 

The above aigmricnt was suppoited 
bom another angle by Khan Bahadur 
Chowdhmv Wapd Hussain:* 2 “The 
huge proportion ot the population in 
England, which burned the labouring 
i lass at the time when these labour 
muons glow, could not possibly be 
bandied by the employers, and it was 


necessaiy to have some oigjnisalion, 
some machinery, some means of com¬ 
munication between the labourers and 
the employers of labour Of course, in 
India we have not vet icached a stage 
when the labourers could not be 
directly handled by employers ” 

Tims, areoid'ng to the news of tl.e 
employers, the situation did not vet call 
for such a legislation. But m the tense 
and highly charged political situation, 
it would he imprudent for the Govern¬ 
ment to summarily icjeet Joshi’s Rc 
solution,’ ,1 though it too wanted to 
take its own time in this matter Su 
Thomas Holland was aware of the 
political situation and the mood of the 
people and by his tactful handling of 
the matter, compelled Joshi to fall in 
line with his own views. “If we throw 
out this Resolution, theie will be pio- 
tests in the country, lightly oi wrongly, 
and the unfoitunate feeling of dis¬ 
appointment. I think, therefore, that 
we might to explore cverv means 
possible to arrive at some agreement, 
because I feel that Mr Joshi and myself 
have not disagreed except in the matter 
of when and hv what means w'e can 
In ing about the object be has in view” 
With these few woirls, he laid the 
fust tiap for Joshi. “If Mr Joshi could 
pul in the words ‘as soon ns possible’, 
instead of the woul ‘at an e.ulv date’ 
(which was mentioned in Joshi’s Re¬ 
solution), I would be glad so far as 
this part of the Resolution goes ” Joshi 
also accepted the .above amendment.'' 4 

Rut Sit Thomas did net Slop heir 
Having obtained Josht’s appiovul to 
this pait of the amendment, ho pio- 
ceeded with the other pait He re¬ 
quested Joshi to ‘cut off tin tall end 
of it bv ‘docking’ it shgbtlv xhnittr 
that is to say, stop at the place where 
it begins ‘and for the pioteetirm of 
tiade unionists and tiade union oilii i.ds 
fiom tivjl and eiinunal liability'” 
Thus the Resolution was to end with 
“foi the legislation of tmde unions”.' 1 
The two main, jioints brought m bv 
Joshi, viz, the act to be passed as soon 
as possihh and alfoiding legal piuti r- 
tion to tiade unionists ior tin h union 
activities, were thus scuttled lluoiieh 
the above amendments 1 Joslif:, abiding 
faith in con.stitutionaliscn made him 
agtee to the above projiesal and so the 
attempt to get the Tiade I'nion Sit 
passed failed foi the time hi mg at least 

The hoax of ‘reform" which duped 
these 1 literal Inborn leaders is veiv 
clearly shown b\ the following ills' us- 
sion in the Indian Legislative Assembly 
On September 6, 1922, in leply to 
Joshi’s question whether inhumation 


legm ding the ‘‘lomlitions of tho 
labourers yyorking on mines . collected 
by the Laboiu Rmeau in tho Depart¬ 
ment of Industncs of the Government 
el India', yyould be available to mom- 
beis of the Assembly, A C Chatterjee 
(on heball of the Coveinment) replied: 
“As n ends labour in mines, the mast 
iceent infomiation available is con¬ 
tained in a icpoit submitted bv two 
ofneeis who examined conditions in the 
Raiiigam and Jhaiia coalfields in Sep- 
icmhei last (i e, 1921) As much of 
i!k inhumation was supplied on the 
nndnslanding that it would not he 
published this repoit cannot be made 
public." 0 There was no law which 
could compel employers (m coalfields) 
to submit even information legarding 
conditions of workeis in coalfields. 

On the basis of existing evidences, it 
may piobaMy be said that legislations, 
to some extent favourable to labour, 
weie passed onlv when the labour 
movement took up the issue and fought 
vigorously for their implementation 
and the employ'd was in a pasition to 
ruinist his ow’n requirements in the 
light of the new legislation Thus, 
while moving a icsolution in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly (February 
19 1921) on limiting working hours 
(a- per the Geneva Convention of the 
11 O) m laetories, Sir Thomas Holland 
sahl “ the iiitifieation of the Conven¬ 
tion bad been demanded by workers in 
\annus pirts of India and appears to 
be now geneiallv acceptable to 
euijiloxeis In Match last, the Bombay 
Mill Owtiois’ Association presented n 
liutimiial to II E the Vieciov m which 
tin \ jx rated out that one of the main 
di m.ind. made bv the null opeiatives 
in Bombay, when they went on strike 
m lanii.u y of 1920 yyas a reduction of 
tlie mill hums- ftoin 12 to 10 a day. 
rle null owneis eonsidi led that this 
w is I an and in granting tins jelaxution 
to then nun opt ratives h.iyi naturally 
asked that a simil.u limitation should 
lie (Illmied bv buy on textile mills in 
all p.,iis of India,’ ' 7 

( li.illc living li.iliiiutonlla Ciuimiboy’s 
f, ilile <>j)|>iisitioTi lainuad.Ls Duaikadas 
i .tic'-Mii' ills ass' i led lli.it the mill 
owneis did nut ague to a ledi etioil of 
v. nkmg In in- xoliintuuk. lieithei was 
it a layoiu ".lallti d to the xxoikei . ‘Tl 
tin in(>'|)er i ,,( stnke ulxxaxs tluea- 
tinue' t.i Ininu about a deadlock in 
noliisti\ has now duven the mill 
i ,* nej q tn ,in ej)t a ten-bom dav T sav, 
t'n 1 it i, not at all a f.ivoui lonlened 
on tin yyoikus bv the inllloxi neis'’. vi It 
is deal then-lore that yxli.it the Assem- 
1 >K did was nothing but to give a 
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legal sanction to what had already be¬ 
come an established practice. 

Of course, the Factories Act had to 
he amended lot this purpose, but this 
did not eieate .is much furoie as it did 
on other occasions, because here again 
the situation itself demanded it 

How far the clauses of the pievious 
as well as the Amended Factories Act 
(1922) weie implemented, is a sejiamto 
issue and needs a sepamte discussion. 
Hut here only one important point will 
be noted. In 1919, altogethr 496 out of 
a total of 671 factories weie inspected 
In Factors Inspectors (as icquiied by 
(lie \ct), of which 293 were inspected 

■ mis once dining the ycai, 100 were 
inspect! d only twice during the seal. 
'>9 uric inspected only thiicc duiing 
tlif yeai, and 62 weir inspected inoic 
than tinn i' Itesules, 107 faetoiii s wcic 

■ senipted undri Fail C, Schedule l of 
the '\U ,S (l e, its clauses weic not lulls 
implemented) 

IV 

Conclusion 

I!'Ion linking tins ski.tills and 
i lint liiimid ai i ounl ol ‘uoikuig cla's 
iiinc-st' a lew i iitiiiiienl.s mas he made 
m tin iii'lit ol evidence available oi 
dn ady iitid nil tins subject. 

H.inmg a It's- esioptions in most 
m rs the lalioiu movement spontane- 
mi - Is imeigid as an inevitable uiarii- 

latum ol class stuigglc, a jiheno- 
n enon about whieh the political leaders 
pailicipatmg in the labour movement 
li.nl not ninth char idea oi sympathy 
Pi , 0 e. the upper sliala of the leader- 
■liip) did not go to sunk among labour 
ss itli a vie w to organising them on 
i kiss basis. It was rather the ievcr.se, 
Miouuis allei declining strikes, would 
"u to sd’k then help and their contact 
villi the lattei ceased as soon as the 
'ti.ke was oset, eithei in victory or in 
defeat. Dining such period of ‘nor- 
milcy', they weie much mine involved 
m lighting out each othci (individually 

gmupwi.si) foi capturing or slarting 
’-ihimi unions In spite of ideological 
dilTeicnccs (m (lie ease ol Bengal, bc- 
'""'n Swarjists and Jitjerals or outiight 
•nii-Gcfmniiicnt elements like K C Roy 
c houdhuiv, Latalal Hussain, etc) they 
■' <d one factor in common their lack 
ui undeistanding of the process of 
(apilalist develnjiineiit and laboui- 
vapital lelationship that exists 
ln this development. Even C R 
has's views on growth of m- 
dustues and their impact on society 
vi'ie higlily leactionary and confusing, 
hi. Presidential Address to the Bengal 
Provincial Conferefice of 1917 may be 


cited as an csamjile oi this contusion 
"H sve seek to establish Industrialism 
in oui land, we shall bo laying down 
with our ossn hand, tin mail to oui 
destiuch m Mills and faction's like 
some gigantic monstci — will ciush out 
the little ol hie that still leelilv pulsates 
in nm veins ” Five seals latei, m 
las 1‘ii'sidential addiess at the Gaya 
Session ol the Gungioss il'J22), he did 
i'lad stiinigly m tavoiu ol oiganiAing 
lain>iu but with a spocilie puipo.se 
wlmli was basically reaetionaiy "II 
tin Gungioss lads to do its duty (i i , 
of oigamsing laliom and peasanls), you 
may es-pert to tind oiganisatioiLs set op 
.n llir lountis bv Lahouieis and Pea¬ 
sants iletacliid Hum von, (lisassoeiateil 
In in the i,nisi nl Swaiaj, which will 
evenlualls bung within the aie.i ol the 
pi .a elul ii solution, class stniggli'.s and 
the w.u ol special inti .<sts II the 

elicit of tin Giingicss lie to avoid that 
lieiri.itc 1 ul i,,ue let us take Labour 
and I'lasaniu in hand and let us oD 
IMinse them lioth liom llie point ol 
s ii w ol till higher ideal wliieli tle- 

rn iiiiIs the saUst.u lion ol tin K special 
niton sts and tin ilisiilinil ol Mull in- 
teiest to the cause ul Swaraj” 

We base tind to piesent the views 
(on laliom) ul I>as, Jushi and Saik.n 
(one ol tla must muniment laboui 
lea>lets of Bengal), though in a veiy 
shiftily ini in. let even fmm these 
htief account-., then mode and puiposc 
ol cnganising laboui become cleat. 
Labour oiganisatmns formed and cun- 
tnillt’il bs tin in or then modes of 
aitisiliis did lint ii Meet the tine 
n.i'ine ol c litstiiiggle inlicicnt ill the 
■mule ol piiidnt tioii A iliseigeneo of 
ill'll, ii* tie ice In'll'.' tiigunlsi'tl anil 
tho,e ing.ini.mg was rlieiefme nicwit- 
alile, and it began to glow with tie 
passage of turn These leadeis could 
nesi'i fill (his glowing gap If w.ls not 
t.uk nl hunt its, m jmiposc, but their 
seis Hindi' nl social esistem e and ]ike c“ 
in .society dial stood in the way. Thcv 
tin ii Ion- J.iiU cl to respond to the nesv 
dnnaiids of laboui. 

This void i unlit In Idled only by 
those wliu .stalled building up labour 
oiganLsations bon. glass mots, aimed 
with the plidosopns of Marxism. These 
peojilc, i e, the Communists, weie just 
coming into the pictuie and the alien 
state com'itly assessing the significance 
of this new trend in labour movement, 
ijoiikly impiisoned the leaders of this 
tu nil in what is known as the C.iun- 
liciic Con,jiiiacy Case of 1921 

Nolets 

|I am deeply unlebti cl to Itatan Das 
t.upla and Smanjau Chatteijec who 
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Tea-Labour in Assam 

Recruitment and Government Policy, 1840-80 

Suranjan Chatferjee 
Ratan Das Gupla 

/'his paper examine.', the position of lea garden Inborn at As '•am dining Ike rally penod o[ lea in¬ 
dustry, m pcaliciilar the methods adopted by the planters to seeme cheap labour ami the legislative 
measures by the government which, even though ostensibly mtendeil to regulate tea labour recruitment 
and monitor their welfare, m practice operated in tandem with the interests of the planters 

7 he paper details the ) fan if evils associated with the early years of tea industry in Assam, includ¬ 
ing lhe methods of recruitment of tea labour among the inyiovenshed tnlials of Chota Nagpur region 
it lio uere tricked or coerced into ‘voluntarily enter ng tea labour foi, e, and the general impoverishment 
the tea industry both caused and exploited in its relentless pursuit of profits 

Hut even within the limits let by the purely profit-seeking motive of tly, plant as , the so-called 
'cncl.ved industrialisation’ represented by the gnnclh of tea industry in Assam did n,>l m any way contri¬ 
bute to the growth of total productive forces on the contrary, from the point of organisation of labour 


force and labour p> we: ss, both th, 

Till'' ilisttiv*-i\ ol l 1 . lea-plant set m 
uintum ilic (oloiiK.ilion ol Assam In 
I oiopr.tn planti'is \ non avimie ol 
mu (mint ol i.ipital ami i vploitalinn 
• il ii'siiiio , nas loom! In ladlitnli 
lli* *!i w lopini nl ol tin-, iii'mi* a sdii im 
oI \\asm I ami Hulls’ was initialed m 
ISIS at i >ln mo's l.iMimalilo l.ites loi 
lli* I'.iiiopi .in li a * nlii'i’ii ni ms Cutler 
i*c in w mwi 'iiim nl uiants land was 
Si In li* Id In plaiilois alinnsl lice of 
i« \ • in it 1 1 n dii Inst 20 vials and 

i 'o am nl*- \\i'ii to In in.tdo miK altci 
lli lap'i *il tli.il pci loti It was 
spiiulU sun tlul no maul was to In 
-s than 100 atios al l\s 1 
i*i i u o' In ISM, flic i imci sslntial 
lilt was liiillm iiicoased Jlencclortl) 
il*i "idnl was In In mailt ol loss than 
i'10 anus with U'i .tries cm nipt Fitmi 
,,sMs-nniil in piipi'linti In ISO! 

I*i C'.niniii 1 ; passi d llit now T’o c- 
Siciplt Hulls’ w'nili allowed mi'uuhl 
dt ol land In tin plant' if. at ulinmK 
In' idle . 1 ['linn I 111 si* mil's hit tilt 
111 Ianlalion ol wash laud it is i vidcnl 
.hat onh i nlicpi* in urs possessing huj;c 
i.ipil.d imild lain up tea-eultiialien 
Diflicnltii's foi (he imlu;eii()iis entu- 
puneius weie thus liimasetl duiinj; a 
nt,nl\ tint i -dt e.uie pcunil, initially In 
tin* I'oveiiinieut and latei In the 
sow inment and tie planteis in eon- 
I'liielitm With the < \tension ol tea- 
mltivation mu mtd (he piohlem ol 

lea lahoiuei 

l’llOlll I Ms ill I,Ot II I .Mini'll 

Mmosl all olficial icpoits on tea 
la!Kiui sties.s on the ant.moulMii he¬ 
lm en the kovi ininent and the tea- 
I'lantei, This we sutruest is an illusion 
d* lilniateh' co ated In the novel ninent 
T lit importance ol tea in the Eiiiopciin 


• agricultural and plantation sectors 

in.nk>'t de'eiiiiliit (I lilt I Kind lit I ween 
the tea planli i ami the novelnniont 
Tin nov eminent was. altei aU, the 
I'siiulivt joent ol [lie indii-stnal iiiteu-sls 
ol thi inelio]K)h.s. 

'I hi* i ei latnalioii ol land loi tea 

plantation * ailed lot lahom. The plan- 
l*i- i.list il a hue and m about Joe.il 
l.d'oui due lo (lie allt noil linwillini'iit ss 
’ i* Nssames' ai'iieultoi.d lahtmrei.s to 
’null in ti a Rat (lens Lees pointed out 
11-nt the \ssamese mo a ‘la/i lot’ 
anil lndilfeient to woilc wilt ic.ls tilt 
('thans mu' moo industi nm.s ! lie, 
Imimu lailttl to lioti that the e\- 
plinatmn loi tin aliened la/mess' las 
in ctolni's and imiriTiiiii ol pnlit i In 
Wain the leilihls ol the soil si au(\ 
population and an tilreimk low ial> 
nl l.iuil on nut (aniiued tin ptasantn 
lint tin lonimon t itip was mown 

'llh hill' efloil and its eidlnation 
initlid a la n't o linn without am 
linin' eapilal investment The \ssamese 
j si (Kant s nttd' .to- ineame . it the 
In-! eiop mi 1 1 It d eiiiiin'h lo maintain 
his laiinh hi was content One of 
ill" pt< uhaiilii s ol the Vssainisc soiieti 
was the iclallv ilisenie of ssaire- 

laluiiniis a the 1 uvl-ni.ui latlo was 

lavomalili to the peasant Theie was 
no nc'issili loi nou-auiieidtiiial work 
'I l*i (t-ttlilts ol the Btalimapu‘r .1 Valiev 
l.d not call lor di ep-p'oiiRluni; The 
h avi soil -siiilahle Im tea plantation, 
O'lpiin d In avv lincinu This difference 
in ldhom-pioi i ss inhibited the Assault’s' 
pe.K.uiln htuii swilihim; ovei to planta- 
t ll ll W'Olk 

The CaehaiK mi the tonlian ap- 
pi an d eouipaiativeh lat« as amienl- 
tmists Even in the eaih 1 Oth ccnttus 
this mo nm'ialon a.mi n II i o is! - 
lias my stiom; luhal Ills' Vihpl lo 


in Assam remained backwaul. 

l!u Iiaol wmk nl v ood-i ultini' junyltj- 
i leal Hit! 1 1* llitse ti dials svtic the 
iJ'-,ht kind ol peoi li lo adjust with the 
I ilimn-jinn "ss mjinod ui the led* 
yaolin- II ismu it was in icssitv 
S' i k h limed lln m In si,iik ill the tea- 
ai dens I he 'illiiialim; IJijml> Cnni- 
iii'-Mimii ol (.u'sii iihstiv'd 

It k now a iiijIIi t ol notoiiitv that 
ninth ol the land stllltd undt'i the 
• ild- \ miii mil' and till' ssaste laud 
mbs ol ISfi2 w.i- no' ifalls waste 
land al ail but w.k ill m ills instance.' 
t oven d '.villi sa’iiable timber, or 
nit liuleil \ > 11. t nt silos ait' I ! inrl suit- 
dbli lot oohnars viIIiri c ulllvation. 
In tiiiiKe ol tmii' i‘ tame to lie 
known that ninth injustin ssas done 
In luM'iien and olliiis whose uuhts 
SM'I minion d 1 IS the almost indis- 
'i.Mimai' yiani m I imL to appli- 
t ai 

Such et - loadnm nl, "ii llu i mlits ol 
till It lh.ds taii'id illsilili >1 ition nl tile 
(.dial etononn rh' lo-s nl tiaditiunal 
'.reiipation of the Mikns iml (I.iihaiK 
s* k lesponsihli' loi iniitli ol the intei- 
disttut niosement ol tin f ai hails and 
Mlklls 

TIiik llie dill'ieii'is in phisopie and 
al'itmli ol local l.iboineis to svmk ill 
lln Ii a-yaoh iis las m thiii leSpeitive 
in nli s of pu-ilui turn and tin yovoitl- 
iin id's mil's'icel polies ol destiovim; 
thi tubal ei ononis Tin ''overnment 
s iss the lntciesls ol thi Jilallteis The 
(’enmiKsionei ol \ssani nislnuted in 
IHol 

1 ai sms wmI (lilt ill" land taws 
tie" ale ihmist Uoniinil dial tin's 
iiU"hl In dinililiil ami tin ivuss so 
dbl.nin il mi i jin sen; nsinue di- 
Mi'id with eii'inuous advantaue to¬ 
il wills di tiasiin; lli , ost ol lonslnir- 
t ii ni ol 1 1 ouk load, and nnpiovid 
s',i am i iininiiinu alnins \t no sent 
■si laki sms I. 11 1 loan lln V .anise 
and we do S'.s lit 'li Im him We 



Tabus 1 : Percentage of Local 'Siutoun Force and Compowiion 


Districts 

1887-68 

1881 

Caste and Tribe 

Nowgong 

65.23 

64 

NRkirs, Cacharees and Laloongs 

Darrang 

48.01 

58 

Cacharec and low Caste Hindus 

Sibsagar 

26.80 

47 

—do— 

Lakhimpur 

23.25 

35 

—do— 


Souirc. Census Hepuit oi Assam, 1881; Administrative Report lor the Bengal 
Presidency. 1807-88, Papers Regarding the Tea Industry in Bengal. 
op fit 
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"Tshfe 1 is pArdal Between tttfjft' 
and 1881, the number of tea gardens 
hud increased enoimotuily, and along 
with it tin' supply of immigrant inden- 
tmed laljour had also increased. Thus 
the lota! strength of the local lahoui 
lone in idution to the total labour 
I oiee was diminishing. In 1901, for 
instance, ot the 307,000 tea plantation 


do not mtciccpt tli t bounty of 
nature on the one hand, on the othei 
hand, we do not lead him to look 
lor more tlun nature provides, and 
place him in communication with the 
outei-world, and put him in the way 
of acquiring new material wants. 
The lesult is that he remains an 
indolent, sensual non-progressive be¬ 
ing. 6 

Hencefoith, to make the peasantry 
progressive and acquire new material 
wants which could only be accomplish¬ 
ed it he was evicted from land, land 
■revenue was progressively increased 
during the next three decades 7 A drastic 
change immediately paid dividends. 
The small peasants failing to meet the 
increased revenue demands had to quit 
the land thereby taking the first step 
in becoming a progressive being. In 
Kaniprup. "lahoui was hiuncrly difficult 
to pnicuie but the increased assess¬ 
ment ol 1868-09 had the result of 
improving the tcj-plantei’s position in 
this lespect, by compelling the ryot to 
exert himself to a greater degree than 
previously and now the supply pro¬ 
bably meets all usual demand".* 

However, the expansion of the lea 
industry was more pionounced in 
Lakh mi pur. Sibsagar and Darrang. 
These distiicts alon e contributed to 97 
per cent of the total tea production 
and accounted for 91 per cent of the 
total cultivable acreage under tea in 
1891, In these districts also, the in¬ 
creased revenue caused much harm 
Indebtedness and expropi uition from 
land of the small peasants created a 
favourable environment for the plan¬ 
ters. The Ass-istant Commissioner of 
North Lakhimpur observed ■ 

Then Itho .peasants] taking such 
work [work in the gardens] at all is 
generally attributable to temporary 
necessity, as tor instance inability to 
pay their revenue., being in debt 

to a kyah and wanting it possible to 
escape payment of his exorbitant in¬ 
terest, oi dS more commonly 
happens, pawning their freedom, be¬ 
ing in want of a yoke of bullocks for 
cultivating purposes. 3 
In the Nalbari, Tamalpur, and Bajuli 
thanas in North Kainrup. the planter 
introduced his notorious scheme of 
Inducing people to work in the tea 
plantations. Peasants possessing nc 

means ol production and cultivating 

tinder a metayer agreement were driven 


uwa\ by tin recruiters. 

A system of control over peasant 
labour through advances was m vogue 
dining the early period of tea planta¬ 
tions. At Smimguri, a factory of the 
tipper Assam Tea Company in the 
.Nowgong district, no less than 3,000 
peasants were under advances, receiving 
hi tween lls 8 and Rs 10. 16 The planters 
oflcn complained (falsely) about the 
reluctance of tin- local peojile to work 
in the guldens after having taken the 
advances. Non-economic coercion was 
applied to keep the cxjjropriated pea¬ 
sants bound to the tea gardens. Never¬ 
theless the puneipal cause of the re¬ 
luctance of the Assamese peasantry 
was the tvpc of uotk to be performed 
in the tea guldens. But, women 
lahouicis did go to pluck the leaf, a 
t\pc of work which the exigencies of 
the time compelled them to go for and 
..Iso suited then physique. 

Table 1 shows the numerical strength 
and composition of local labour force 
in the puneipal tea districts of Assam. 
Th» Table reveals that in the principal 
tea districts the supply of local labour 
force increased over time. Primarily, 
people from the Cachan and Mikir 
tubes w ei e forced to come to the 
gardens. Secondly, a section of the low 
caste small peasantry were also forced 
to take jobs in the plantations. The 
increased revenue assessment threw the 
marginal farmers out of land. 

Though the overwhelming pressure 
of revenue created a new’ source of 
labour supply for the tea planters, this 
also created difficulties. A larger section 
of peasants w’as able, to retain their 
lauds and make piofit, and employ 
wage luliour in their own farms. To 
the evicted peasantry these jobs were 
more suitable because it kept alive 
their aspirations for le-settlement in 
the traditional production organisation. 
As a consequence, the tea planter had 
to agree to higher wages to bring them 
to work in the gardens. The demand 
of the PWD for laboui and their offers 
of comparatively higher wages made 
labour supply more uncertain and some¬ 
time risky: the evicted peasant opted 
lor the liesti.xvage offered in the labour 
market, but looked lor the earliest 
opiairtumty to switch back to tradi¬ 
tional agricultural woik. 


workers in Assam propet, only 20,000 
(6.5 pet cent) were local labourers. 11 
On an overall perspective, it was the 
increase in the number of gurdens 
which compelled the plautcrs to look 
loi labour from outside Assam. 
Secondly, the notonous scheme of the 
plautci li.ii did not produce the ex¬ 
pected result to the full extent. To the 
plan’cr local laboui was expensive and 
risky 

Rs i uui i Inc. Ouc.xms viion 

Impoitation ol Jalxiur from outside 
Assam required an extensive recruiting 
machinery, an understanding of which 
would reveal the character of recruit¬ 
ment and the nature of laboui maiket 
evolving m a colonial economy. 

Dining the petiod between 1840 
and 188», acvoiding to one evidence, 
there were only 48 estates under dif¬ 
ferent proputois with an area ol 
7,599 acres 1 - The planteis foiniecl 
associations among themselves inr re¬ 
cruiting labourcis. sending their own 
men to different (listnets ioi reciuit- 
meiit 1,1 The success ol these men was 
partial. A recruiting agent at Rangpui 
could hire only 4(X) moo at a highei 
rate of 8 annas pei head In fact, in 
1848, the laboui eis bad gheraoed the 
office of the Assam Compunv for not 
settling a 3-month wage-arrear. 

The extension of gardens and tin- 
stress on impoiled labourers ,n late 
1850s did not replace the planters’ own 
reciuiting association but orders tor 
labourers were placed liefore labour 
contractors These contractor, out¬ 
siders to tea business interests, were 
exclusively concerned with the com¬ 
mission thev earned on each coolie 
supplied Tlie well-being of tile coolie 
did not matter to them “Any kind of 
men tire contractor could get hold of 
were sent tip without any care what¬ 
ever. At this tune there was an 
immense demand for Inborn”. 1 * The 
consequence of this evil business are 
described by a Civil Surgeon, thus; 
"Mortality of coolies on the voyage 
up between 1881 and 1863 was caused 
by overcrowding, insufficient and impro- 
pei food supplied on the voyage and 
total neglect of the coolies both as 
regards medical treatment and cleau- 
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IBfctfc Wf IbnAe yms the over¬ 
crowding was so excessive that inrun 
unfoitunates were crushed overboard; 
there was not even standing space fot 
them." 13 The most obvious inconveni¬ 
ences were insufficient cooking accom¬ 
modation, undue delay in the prepara¬ 
tion of meals, absence ol toilet facili¬ 
ties and wet decks, which prepared 
the grounds for cholera and othei 
diseases 10 The rate of mortality was 
staggering' of 84,915 labourers imported 
between May 1869 and Mas 1866. 
30.000 (85 per cent) died. 17 

With the mciease in demand foi 
labour, the competition foi import, d 
labour also increased, raising the cost 
of leeruitment The high moitahtv i.ve 
en mute, distrust foi Assam, md the 
inci easing difficulty in pioenring labour 
forced the government to intnfire in 
plantation business The Ait 111 of 
1863 introduced the licensed sv stem of 
reenutnient The leeruited lieneeloidl 
wen* to he checked al depots estuhlish- 
ed m Calcutta and Kiishtin Tins Art 
smil'd the planteis’ inleiests The\ had 
paid the lontiaetois between 13s 100 
and Rs 150 pei Inborn er and leceised 
sometimes inadept lahom With the 
intmdiielion of the Act of 1861, vau- 
oiis lahonr-ieeililting Companies enteied 
this hieialne field of lahom supply 1,1 
The couliactoi system did not become 
defunct but changed its modus opemndi 
and In came an appendage to the 
hioadei framewoik of the roeriuti lg 
business Opeiation at the individual 
level was substituted b\ operation ,ll 
an oigunised level the expression of 
which was, fiom the planteis’ side, the 
eineigenee of planteis’ associations. 111 
and from the supple side, the entiv m 
this new business of old and new Com¬ 
panies 'Ibis was, however, only the 
upper mist of the rccuulmg miiehmerv 
and the licensed leermters were nine 
Iunetionanes of thev* big business con 
reins Theie were vanoiis laseis o 1 
intennediai ics like mJtufis, licensee 
ami unlicensed garden htudars anc 
labour recruiting companies functioning 
within the hmader framewoik of th. 
iceililting business led In the Com¬ 
panies, 

The licensed iceimters under th ■ 
Companies were either on the month! r 
pay-roll in were paid by head-money, 
i e, commission pet head, hut alnio't 
all were given advances Recimtmeit 
was, howevei, difficult Difficulties if 
transport and mortality in transit were 
severe. The profits on total imvsfinri t 
by the Companies fluctuated clue to 
these factois Hendry, representing 
the argument of the Companies, repnr - 
eel that “{he planters should take half 


or one-third of the risk of mortality in 
transit. La’ely the praetite lias been 
that the contractor has In hear the 
whole risk". 31 The disagreement bet¬ 
ween the planter and the Companies 
was cm the increase, the former refusing 
to shaie the loss borne by the latter 
In fuel, the planters' overhead invest¬ 
ment had considerably diminished sin, e 
Ihe Act of 1863. In 1870, another Act 
was passed to shelve partially the 
antagonism by permitting ‘sardau’ 
recruitment Whatever may he tlv 
formal type of recruiting organisation, 
the pioeess of recruitment followed 
one and the only method. 

At the mot of the leermlmg maehi- 
neiy lay the ‘aikatis’. Tile Depute 
Coiiiinissionei oi faihurdugga wrote lh.it 
tin 1 licensed contractors airiving at a 
coolie distiict, 

find that mdividuallv they have i.o 
power to persuade the inhabitants In 
.migrate, and tliat they must employ 
people of the district ns the medium 
between them and the coolies As 
these reel niters me genet ally paid bv 
a commission on the number of 
coolies they can collect, it would not 
be, to their interest, to get licence; 
i.n the men thev employ, as tin 
latter could then themselves demnnd 
lull commission; hence nnses tin 
cniplov incut bv these recruiteis ol 
unlicensed agenev , No Police force 
as at present constituted ran 
cheek this evil detection of such 
ollenees would lie very difficult, a' 
coolies proceeding with unlicensed 
leeunteis to the headquarter of : 
h.ensed reemiter are insariablv 
tutored to sav that thev are people 
going ol then own aceoid in seirch 
of employment. 21 

Sometimes when billies were not 
given, the mofussil police did inter* 
feie svitli the illegal system, hut tin 
evil could not lie effectively checkei 
as that was not the real intention R H 
Hemiy, Depntv Magistrate of 1 ailiar 
dugga, informed that in reality sen 
little of the reel iiihng work ss'ns don. 
bv gaidcn saidais 

This is done bv a set of men svhi 
aie stvled aiktitis There nie a vas 
number of such persons, whose sol 
business is to go about from sillag 
to village, inducing by fail mein, 
and foul, men, women, and eluldre . 
to leave house and lurnie, fathei an 1 
mother, lmshand and wife, ..nil t i 
become emigrants or dependents . I 
emigiants. These arkat is when the: 
have rolleeted a liaieh of pyoul ■ 
bring them to the agents of eontiai- 
tors oi agents of the Calcutta fiin s 
and tea estates in Ihe lahour divine s 
who are located here, and reeeiv ■ 
from such agents fioin Rs 3 to Rs v 
a head.® 2 

The Companies too were active pait - 
eipants in this illegal system, as a 
contemporary document cited helo v 
shows; ** 


List of Agents who hold no Licenses, 
hut have Carden Saidais under Their 
biqmiiMim 


W K Kruger, for Cardtin 

Tohinp Tea Company Sardars 

Williamson Mngor GO 

11 Smith Octavius 
Steel and Co 53 

Hahoo Hem Chandei \' itter . . . 

Ashbinner and Co. 18 

Hahoo Bhngwumlm Pandev 
Maeneill and Co 70 

Rahoo Tara P Monkherjee 

Land Mortgage Bank 11 

liehoti Ram Pundit 
Crindly ami Co 2 

Brojmutli Cangopadhv ay 
Jardme, Skmnei and Co 3 

Naiemhailuth Mulliek 
lames Davidson of 
Ddirugarh 4 


Dhimpal Missei . Cillamleis. 

Arhathnot and Co !7 

Baboo Benemadhab 

Banenee Manner 

nml Pn O 

Tlie usual piaetiee, eontiary to the law, 
was to legister the leemits outside ihe 
coolies’ own district. In Vnnhhum 
distucl, the licensed leermters and the‘r 
agents were in the habit of removing 
the reel nits from the district where thev 
were recruited without registration, and 
taking them to an adjoining district 
where the legislation was hkelv to he 
eairied out without intcri option M The 
Assistant Commissioner oi C.obmdpnre 
pointed out that ‘‘ihe ohieet of section 
49 of the loibour Dist. lets' Enngi Pion 
Act is elearlv to secure that a coolie 
shall be icgistered m Ins own division 
of a district . But the ma|outv of the 
coolies hi ought to mi* for registiation 
are icsidents of othei distnets, and 
nearly all of them from lfazaiihagh”. 1 * 
Tlie Joint Magistiate of i’atna inform¬ 
ed "I have aseci tamed thioiigh the 
Police and from other smnees that there 
aie a mimhei of unlicensed men snb- 
oulinate to the legulai Reeiuiting 
Agents, who go about and mdiue 
people bv lair promises to come to the 
Recruiting Agent line Having left 
their families and home tliev have no 
means of letiuning” * The Deputy 
Commissioner of Manblmm noted .-’ 7 
The wav the Act III of 1863 is oliey- 
ed as follows A licensed recruiter 
emplovs unlicensed men who scour 
the eoinitiy for him and induce peo¬ 
ple to leave their homes. The police 
have order to stop this, but in a 
junglv district vs here the police force 
is small, it is not possible foi them 
to succeed in doing so. The coolies 
having left then homes .are taken to 
the place wlieie a licensed icerinter 
is for the time i evident . Thev ate 
then sent on to the local depot, taught 
to sav before the Magistrate that a 
certain licensed loeruiter has recruit¬ 
ed them, oi that thev came into 
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'irfgSSjafc ‘ ferfi^loyment. - 
yrtjus, In essence, an unlicensed system 
operated within a legal framework, and 
the entire ojJeration was hacked by 
force Chaitnn Manjht, a Santhal 
Chaukidnr, said • "Wo consider ‘arkati’ 
and Naidar' the same"® The govern¬ 
ment failing to check the abuses eventu¬ 
ally attempted at first to liberalise the 
law in 1873 by permitting ‘free recruit¬ 
ment’ outside the provisions of the 
pros ious Act By 1883 anotlici law 
was enacted, popularly known as the 
‘Dbubri System', which finally gave the 
legal sanction to an illegal s\ stem 20 

Nxiviie of Rrriivii'MEN'i svi> 

Kfc iutitvc Recions 

Officials have fi.iuklv admitted diat 
there was pra< ticallv no competition 
hetween recruiters ior the West Indian 
sugar islands and those ioi Assam and 
Carhai, the,ugh the requirements were 
diffeient in nature Assam planters 
piefeired the ahmigiual iares fiom 
Bengal and Ohota Nagpm division be¬ 
cause tins could adjust with the ‘work 
condition' and 'laboiu pioocss’ m the 
tea gaidens, while the colonics ireiujf- 
ecl skilled agneultiiial laboiu fiom 
Bili.ii \oith West Piovinees and Oudh 
In 1890, fen instance, almost 97 pci 
ec nt of the colonial iceiuits came 
fiom Bihar, N W Provinces and Oudh, 
of which 81 pei cent c aim liom the’ 
last two legions 1 ' 0 

This dneets inn c inpliasi- to the 
Ohota Nagpm legion, which was the 
main supplu l of the t\pc of lalxmr 
lecpincd in the tea gaiilens of Assam. 
Wee have seem that whalevei be the 
l\pe of the- tmiiilmg ingamsations, in 
essence" they all depended on the arka 
tis The- aikatis we'ie a class of local 
people having no (Inert links with the 
liioduclive svstem of the comitiv, thev 
weie the lumpen elements who could 
he- exploited by any class at am time 
Pioblems. liowevei, remain Weie then' 
e'eonomie compulsions existing in Chota 
Nagpur, which ioieed the ti dials to 
migialo? Did the labomei willingly 
leave" lux c-omiti v If not, hoxv were 
tfv'v tenmted? 

Though it is difficult to chffci initiate, 
the* disintcgiation of the tribal economy 
in Chula Nngpui was a two-way 
process, one fiom political control to 
economic gains, and the other, from 
economic gains to political contiol The 
(list step was that Biahmins and othei 
nppei caste Hindus took possession of 
tribal villages In iia/uubagli and 
I -ohaidugga, lor instance, after elimi¬ 
nating the lights of village headmen, 
began the conversion of chanda into a 
regularly assessed land rent. Tradi¬ 


tional labour dues (veth begmi) weie 
raised, new levies fabwabs) were im¬ 
posed, and the mmc pioductivr lands 
were usurped ioi then own cultivation 
Itakashr land) Eventually the tuditio- 
pmteetion to these alien ruling autho- 
ed The nc-xt ste’p was ihnt with the 
spiead of commeiciul agneiiltuie ami 
pav incut of lent in cash, the nnpoitanc-i 
ol the Iiiaha|.ins 111 mral ceonoinv m- 
ei eased The mahajans’ increasing 
power yvas consolidated by usiiiping of 
laivati holdings and negating then 
liadilicmal nghfs III the govenitm-nt 
estates too, for instance at Cindili, lands 
weie 1 settled yvitli iualia|ans, theieliv 
suppiessing the actual lights ol the 
imeats ”‘- 

One of (lie decisive acts ol the colo¬ 
nial povvei was the gi anting of legal 
pioteetion to these alien idling autho- 
iities Tins cmifisention and tinnsform- 
ation of lights was due to a complex of 
pioeesses The aveiagt si/c of holdings 
of the occupancy raiyats of Kodaima 
goxeininent estate, foi instance, was 
less than an acre of cultivated land 
per head; feu the non-occupancy laiyats, 
it was baielv onc*-fifth of an aeie M We 
can accept this as the piototvpe foi 1'ie 
entire Chota Nagpui division Agueul- 
tmal production in this legion was 
entirely dependent on annual rainfall, 
any fluctuations in rainfall affected pio- 
11111(1011 and eieatecl difficult ics foi the 
pioduccrs, In fact, no attempt was 
made on the part of the new laudloids 
or flic) government to clevi lop lrugation 
facilities so that exclusive dependenee 
on lamfall could be avoided Moicover, 
ih'foiestation had icdiieed the total 
imnfall With Biitish pencilation and 
contiol in this region, a change was 
biought aliout in the nop pattern 
Pioduction of evpoiI coinmoditic.x like 
rajie sec'ds, sessaiumu meieasi'd at the 
cost of gram pioduction These new 
eiops lecpincd grealei capital input and 
vigilance Goiise<|ueiitlx, the obnoxioii' 
eiedit-nexiis bound the laivats" foi tunc 
to the monox lendei s Given the amount 
of giain piodiulion, it was pointed out 
that 80 pc-i cent of the non-nccupancx 
rnivats’ food icqinicnicnt must be met 
fiom souices otliri than agneiiltuie, 
even the oec upanex mv.it could not 
feed lus fainilx bv agrieultiuc" alone 
Aeeoiding to (ontcinporaiv account, 240 
cult of 277 cidtixatcn families, 121 out 
of 157 Inborn ci families and 70 out of 
100 aitisan families went without two 
meals a day Cnllivatcus weie eleailv 
the vvoist suffeieis since lent and illegal 
tosses went on increasing The laivats 
lieeame hopelessly indebted and some¬ 
times were foiced to hoirow at exoibit- 
unt rates of interest. The landlords 


were always looking foi opportu¬ 
nities to exploit the laivats' indebted¬ 
ness I'ailuie of the latvats lust led to 
the surreiidei of then lands which 
became the landlords' hnkasht laud. 
Seccindlv tho uiiyat was ledueed to do 
foiced lnhcmi (kmiiouti) in bakasht 
lands Il\ tile end ol tlie century, 
between 55 pel cent and 88 pel cent 
nf the laudloids' income- was from 
bakasht lands lluough exploitation of 
foiced lalxmrThe landlord in fact 
took pnde for possessing "kamias’ The 
civil emu Is pi oxide d no lemedios to the 
iaiv.it ,r " Rent suits weie the highest 
in M.iiilihnin, Ranchi and llazaribagh 
with a definite anti-tenant blast" Fail¬ 
ing to make out a living fiom land, the 
evicted and lnipoxeiished laiyats looked 
for occupations outside agrienltme — 
the mica mines, in lia/aribagh nr the 
lae mdustiv m Ranchi 

Fiom the above aeeoiiul, it is evident 
that though objective conditions did 
compel the mral pom of Chota Nagpur 
to migintc, these do not alone explain 
tlie exodus to Assam On the contrary, 
it was the- system of lecruitment’ which 
aec minted for ibis liugiation which was 
foii'ed, not fire Numerous accounts 
fiom eontempoi ary official and lion- 
official somces pi oxide striking evidence 
nl (liu deceit unci ebicancrx lnxolxed in 
tV 'sxs'em of recruitment a8 

It is clifficult In know the tine opinions 
of laboiueis initialing to Assam, but 
cc i (am fiends can lie inferred fiom 
official n-ports' 1 ' 1 "Ihi* eontinet system 
of rc-c imtineiit was severely detested bv 
the Vnods and Kols Fiom Ranchi 
the Rev n end E Wueste infoniicd, on 
the basis of peisonal ob.scix ation, that 
thev “do not like tvmg themselves 
down’’ Tils explains the emigiation 
of the Onions, in pailieulai to the 
Duais instead of Assam, foi hi the 
Duuis the contiact system and the 
•ompulsion xvcie u-latixcdy less oppres¬ 
sive Fnitht mioic", the thought of 
viigiatum to a distant land vvas discon- 
cciting The extension ol the coal 
liicluslix in Ih.ina and Katias and the. 
new giaud ihoid line fiom Buiakar to 
Tnpihansi absmlied much of the float¬ 
ing mass of the Ohota Nagpui region 
by iiffeimg tin m lelativrh lietlei work¬ 
ing conditions The emigrants from 
(.liol.i Nagpui weie rnainlx Dhangars, 
Moochcc, Kuriiii, B.inri Rhumii. Sonthnl, 
Mund.i and Gw.ill.is 

Fiom the above discussion, we can 
see lh.it though the" conditions foi tho 
appeal .nice of a labour in.ukct was 
pic-seut in Ohota Nagpui, its fonn was 
distoitecl. 

lie- [i e, the 1 la!ioinei] and the" owner 
of liiom'v meet m the niaiket, anil 
deal with each other as on the Ixisis 
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^ With tU$ ditferertce 

ftttoAfi, that one is buyer, the other 
seller; both, therefore, equal in the 
eyes of die law. The continuance of 
this relation demands that the ownci 
of the labour-power should sell it 
onl\ for a definite period, for it he 
weie to sell it rump and stump, once 
ior all, he would lie selling himself, 
converting himself from^ a flee mini 
into a slave, from an owner of a 
commodity into a commodity He 
must constantly look upon his lahour- 
power as his own property, his own 
eonmiodite, and this he cun only do 
In’ placing it at the disposal of the 
buyer temporal lls, for a definite 
period of time. 40 

'he Tea labouier in Assam did not 
assess bai gaming power in the labour 
i.nket and was foieed to sell — 01 


ncieed mto selling — lus labour power 
a an indefinite penod of time, thus 
■unsfoiimng himself into a eoinmodity 
lid a viitnal slave 


Condiuons in Tea Gaudens 

So far, we have only shown how ini- 
cnaleni eieated its laliour resource; 

, e now consider how imperialism e\- 
iloited tins lesomee in the fields of 
issam 

\c exuding to .Vslilov J'lden, the inorta- 
il\ iate m even’ shipment ot coolies to 
tssam was as high as 50 per cent 
aiolics weie shipped in huge batches 
- il Ihev weie cattle. 41 The legislation 
I ISO3 attempted to check lhe.se abuses, 
ml ci detaining the coolies at depots 
u C’alnitta and Kushtia under unhvgie- 
iii tonditions, it exposed them to chole- 
a and typhus When these disease- 
tin kin feeble lnbouiers icacht'd the lea 
’.iidcns, the pi evading environment 
uid wink londitions made matteis 
voise 

r 11«‘ goveinnient again inteivened and 
he Ait of 1865 laid down two fmther 
■onditions First, a minimum wage late 
■vus fixed, and secondly, 'protectors of 
'ahoui’ weie appointed to inquire into 
lie conditions prevailing in the guldens 
nid pi event ill-tieatment of labouiers. 
\ law was passed but its provisions 
"ore poorly implemented. 45 The coolie 
lines weie genet ally uninhabitable : 
“The want of proper houses for the 
labourers has been another very serious 
evil. The Protectors’ reports abound 
with instances m which coolie lines 
have been in a most unsatisfactory con¬ 
dition, the roofs leaky, the sides falling 
to pieces, the floors low and damp, and 
the raised bamboo framework, or nia- 
than, on which the coolies should 
'"variably sleep, altogether wanting . . 
During our tour it was quite the excep¬ 
tion to find coolie lines hi any respect 
"hat they ought to be”. 14 

The low swampy grounds, linpuie 


water and want of proper drainage 
were fertile breeding grounds of dis¬ 
eases. The Deputy Commissioner of 
Darrnng noted that "the water, the 
committee believe to be bad. and they 
me supported in this view, fiist, by its 
taste and appealanee, and secondly, 
horn the statements oi the jemadiu m 
chaigc of the gulden and the native 
doctor, the burner declaring that the 
mortality was owing to the water, and 
the lattei stating that food taken along 
with, it icmains undigested’’ *•' in fact, 
the high rate of mortality was due to 
choleia and intestinal complaints. Medi¬ 
cal iaullTes were neglected and doctors 
laicly visited the gardens 4fl Mmeovei, 
the oppressive system ol work condi¬ 
tions and the arbitiary wage rules of 
the planters even pi evented the gmu- 
dians from looking after their children 
when they weie sick 17 

Immediately aftei the Act of 1865, 
the planters complained against the 
government's fixation of wages In 
practice, however, the rules were dis- 
obeved. Tins was admitted in the 
Commissioner's Report: 

In one gulden, which we visited, 
the pay of twelve men, dining the 
month of Septcmlier had aveiged 
less than Rs .5 each, and out of this 
uie had to lie bought at Rs 2 a 
mutmd Sixteen women had in the 
same month earned an average of 
only Hs 1/8/0 each Among the 
women in another gaiden, the high¬ 
est pav earned in one particulai 
month was its 1/13/9, and one had 
earned as little as Re 0/11/9.... In¬ 
stances of this nut me might he multi¬ 
plied indclinitly. In most gardens, 
especially in Assam, tlie labourers 
earn very much below the minimum 
wages 48 

The Protector, C Maishall, also at¬ 
tested to this aspect After visiting 
several gardens in Ninth Gachar, he 
noted that not even one of these "have 
acted up to the letter of their agree¬ 
ment in supplying the labourers with 
liet at 1 Rupee per maund. In all 
cases the lalioureis have been obliged 
to pm chase rice at bazar rates, and 
have to tiavel some six, some twelve 
miles and further, to proeiue food for 
the ensuing six days, their leave day 
thus becomes a day of hard work in 
place of a dav of icst”. 4 " Wages in¬ 
creased by onlv 10 66 per cent between 
1840 and 1883, but real wages pro¬ 
portionately fell.'’ 0 “the prices of all 
commodities in Assam have risen great¬ 
ly, but wages are at almost the same 
level now as they were then"’ 1 ' 

Such exploitation of plantation 
labourer was accompanied by a rise 
in the ptofils of ten companies For in 
stance, the dividends ot )o<(huut Ti t 
Company and Assam Tea Com¬ 


pany inci eased from 5 per cent to 
19 per cent between 1860 and 1875 
and from 10 per cent to 35 per cent 
between 1861 and 1876 i< speetively. 
The wage rate fixed by the govern¬ 
ment was itself abnormally low, and 
the plunteis in pint lice paid cvin Jess 
Repeated pie.ssuies from the planters 
eventually forced the government to 
lenwve even this abnoimullv low 
statutory minim urn wage rate. The 
series of giadual concessions by the 
goveinnient to the plunteis and revok¬ 
ing its own laws to suit their interests 
thus legitimised that pioeess of le¬ 
galisation which fnimed the core of 
the plantei Raj The coolies complain¬ 
ed foi not being paid foi their “Sunday 
barn”, m several guldens, the labourers 
were m aricuis of pay foi between two 
and five months, and were sevciely 
beaten up when tliev launched pro¬ 
test. ’*' Viscount Cranliornc. Secre¬ 
tary of State foi India, coneetly observ¬ 
ed "In .Assam the life of a coolie hangs 
at best hv a slcndei thiead, with a 
climate that so saps his vitality, it un¬ 
fortunately takes veiy little to kill him, 
and the shock oi such a Hogging us 
would he elsewheie Ixiine with im¬ 
punity might their pi me filial".'’* 1 

As a icsiilt, desertions which were 
fi((|iii'iit, could be taken as a '‘primi¬ 
tive form ot protest” Though official 
(utues in the ’Register Book’ were at 
times contiudictoiy and incomplete. 
Table 2 reveals a pait of the story, 

Conci.usjov 

From the above discussion, certain 
characteristic's of colonial rule can be 
ascertained Fust, forced drainage of 
labourer and the plantei s’ vigilant con- 
tiol over them in then gardens helped 
to ictain the lnimigumt labourers’ emo¬ 
tional and .social ties vvith then homo- 
land The slightest chain e of escape 
was alw.ivs availed oi bv them but with 
grave risk because the Punishment, 
when caught, was seven* Moreover, 
the objective conditions of labour pro¬ 
cess m tea gaidens which involved tmy 
gioups nf lalxuireis winking in hag- 
menteil holdings, ancl the spirit of com¬ 
petition artificially imposed on them to 
induce gieater produetivitv in each 
holding helped to pieserve their tradi¬ 
tional emotional ties as mcrobeis of the 
same tribe at the expense of organised 
n'sistanee to plunteis exploitation foi a 
long tune This explains why, 
m spite of oppression im the labourers, 
nothing nioie than spoiadie uiiorga- 
i*i'-t d movements could occur foi a 
long tiine 

Sei mulls tin Viowth ol li i culliv i- 
tiim was at the exjit iwe ol me culti¬ 
vation.'""'' Thirdly, dining the entire 
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■Tabus 2; Dbubraons rpm Asuajr! 
Tea Gahod<8 


Tear 

Total 

Lathoui Force 

De.sci tions 

1878 

43,061 

7,515 

1879 

24,712 

5,885 

1883 

32,138 

.3,662 

1884 

45,511 

4,188 


Srrtnrr Annua! Hepoil on L.iIkhii 
I mmigration Into Assam 1878 
1870. 1883 and 1884 

« 

phase the planteis lelied on maviinimi 
exploitation of thi cheap labom io- 
Serve. Introduction ol new laboui- 
savmg technology was disc out aged on 
grounds of unpiofitabilityv ,t 

Colonial Mile exploited the available 
lexouice.s without intiodiicing an> posi 
live knowledge about the tea economy 
which vv.ls being exploited. The .so- 
called ‘enclaved indusliialisaliou' ic- 
stilfed in a distorted guiwth ol thi 
total pioductive loices in \ss.un pio- 
pcr. From the point of oiganisution ol 
laboui force and laboui pioco.s.s lxith 
the agiicultmal and plantation sec tens 
remained hackwaid 
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SICOM has the finance. 


m the financial year ending June 1081. 
3ICOM nni'iioned Rs 31 06 crores to 
93 induistml projects in Maharashtra's 
developing areas 

SICOM's di:,buis('rnent'i in the year 
aggregated Rs 23 77 crores Including 
hie fund- id" meed under the 
Mihaiushtn Government's Package 
S'nemo r.flncontr . r \ the Government 
if India'. Conti ul Subsidy Scheme and 
protect orien'ccl budge loans for 
iper ly implement tro f'lCOM'-i 


total ou'flow of funds for industrial 
development was u little over Rs, 43 
ciores Rs 43 ciorcs in one year, 
remember 

Resource constraint 9 Not with SICOM 
blessed with IDBI refinance, not with 
high iecoveiieg generating hand' -•ne 
leplemchments 

If your pioiect is viable, ihe rnl, 
ceiling SICOM will consid'.-i is that 
stipulated by IDBI guidelines But try 
is Ti> ir foi case pei d and varmt, 


of finance needed for youi project m 
devolepmg Mahua.htiu 
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Refusing to >Learn 

THE US decision not to endorse the Indian application for the SDR 5 billion 
IMF loan at the meeting of the Fund’s Executive Board on November 9 is 
decidedly a political blessing for the Government of India, in the very short 
run. Immediately, the odium of Western dictation has been lessened some¬ 
what. However, the actual disbursal of the loan, spread over three years, 
will be very much subject to US surveillance and satisfaction. Indeed, the 
schedule prescribed for disbursement of the full loan amount represents a 
substantive concession to the US position that India’s present balance of 
payments position does not wairant a loan of this size. Thus, only SDR 
900 million will be available in the first year upto June 30, 1982; SDR 
1.8 billion can be drawn in the second year ending June 30, 1983; and 
disbursement of the largest instalment of SDR 2.3 billion has been put off 
to the third year ending June 30, 1984. Further, the IMF’s communique 
on the approval of the loan explicitly states that drawal of every instal¬ 
ment of the loan will not only be conditional on satisfactory completion 
of reviews, approved by the Fund’s Executive Board, of progress towards 
the financial and structural adjustments agreed to by the Government of 
India with the Fund but can be made “only when requited to finance a 
balance of payments need”. 

The Government of India and the IMF thus apparently expect a pro¬ 
gressive worsening of India’s balance of payments over the three-year 
period of disbursement of the loan. Since the government is committed, 
as per its memorandum to the Fund, to doing everything possible to enlarge 
the country's exports, the worsening of the balance of payments is obviously 
expected to come about as a lesult ol a veiy sharp lise in imports. What ’ 
is it that is expected to cause this upsurge in imports? Almost certainly, 
not a sharp rise m the levels of investment in the economy. The total 
developmental expenditures of the Central and state governments together 
are budgeted to rise by no more than 4.2 per cent in 1981-82 The situation 
is unlikely to improve notably in the following two years, especially in view 
of the stringent restrictions accepted by the government on its expenditure 
and budgetary deficit as a part of the conditions attached to the IMF 
loan. And despite the many relaxations of controls and regulations, there 
are few indications of a sharp rise in private investment, and not in such 
quick time as to lesult in larger imports over the next two years. It is 
clear that by far ihc largest part of the anticipated upsuigc 111 imports, 
which the IMF loan will go to finance, will be the outcome of wide-ranging 
liberalisation of import jxihcies. In its memorandum to the IMF, the 
Government of India has explicitly committed itself to fuither liberalising 
its import policies in 1982-83 and 1983-84. 

Who will be the principal beneficiaries of this hbci dlisuhon of imports, 
which is not part of any overall strategy of stepping up investment in the 
economy or the rate of growth? Taken together with another ol the govern¬ 
ment's commitments, that to permit hbeial unjxm of technology on the 
available terms — on royalty payment 01 linked to foicign private 
investment — it is certain that, the benehciarics will be the developed 
Western countries and their transnational corporations which will provide 
the bulk*of the enlarged imports of goods and technology into India. This 
opening up of the Indian maiket, via the device of the IMF loan, will be 
quite a useful thing for these corporations just now, given the recession in 
the industrialised countries. And having once opened the country to free 
imports in this manner, it is not going to be easy to reverse course later 
even in the face of worse balance of payments situations, aggravated by 
onerous debt servicing burdens on account of the IMF loan itself as well 
as the large commercial borrowing in the international money market 
which the government is encouraging. The only way out then will be to 
make even more desperate efforts to push up expos ts, whatever the cost 
to the economy. 

This course of events also has serious implications for different sections 
of Indian, industry. The adverse consequences of fiee impoits for domestic 
industries are already beginning to be felt. The chairman of the West 
Bengal unit of the Association of Indian Engineering Industries has said 
that the IMF loan would adversely affect capital goods industries in the 
country. However, the liberalisation of imports and uninhibited official 
patronage to exports also offer those sections of Indian industry which 
already have linkages with foreign capital, especially the transnationals, in 
the form • of financial and technical collaboration or other commercial 
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arrangements, ant} those 'vpu> can now ■ 
to acquire such linkages, the oppor¬ 
tunity to expand, albeit as junior 
partners to foreign capital. However, 
a large section of Indian industry 
would necessarily be left out of the 
scope of such linkages and for them 
the outlook is indeed grim. Worst 
perhaps is the prospect for small in¬ 
dustries, confronted with tight money 
conditions and high interest rates, 
free imports, and removal of restric¬ 
tions on expansion of large businesses, 
including the multinationals. 

These consequences of the IMF 
loan and the package of policies at¬ 
tached to it will manifest themselves 
quietly and over a period of time and 
will, of course, persist long after the 
loan has been drawn and spent. They 
are on the whole more deserving of 
concern than the precise limits 
prescribed for expansion of money 
supply or for the government’s 
budgetary deficit. 

Foreign Policy 

Going Placn 


THE percgiinations of the Prime 
Minister have now taken her to 
Europe, within days of her return 
from a visit to, Romania and the 
Cancun summit. Barely days before 
that, she had visited some countries 
in South-East Asia and the Pacific, 
packing with these visits with attend¬ 
ance at the Commonwealth Confer¬ 
ence in Melbourne. In the last couple 
of months, apart from participating in 
the meetings at Melbourne and Can¬ 
cun, she has thus visited Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Fiji, Tonga, Roma¬ 
nia, Bulgaria, Italy and France. Clearly, 
the Prime Minister is going places. 

What are the compulsions behind 
these exertions? Having become, due 
to various reasons, over-dependent 
upon both the United States and the 
Soviet Union, India’s selt-imaRe as a 
leading non-aligned country has come 
under some strain. It is not a coincid¬ 
ence that her recent trips have 
been to countries or areas where the 
big powers have been closely involv¬ 
ed, and where the countries concern¬ 
ed have reason to chafe under such 
domination. Also, in view of the fact 
that of late there has been a revival 
of the mystique of a ‘third world’ 
(especially in Europe where there has 
been a pronounced trend towards 
neutralism and opposition to nuclear 
arms and big power rivalries in the 
continent), an approach to Europe 
would be particularly useful. Further, 
the relatively simple bipolarity that 
characterised Indian foreign policy 


f ie oniocpje w/m so wse* • xnaint 
i with both the United States and 
Soviet Union with a view to 
isolating Pakistan — India’s one per¬ 
manent domestic and foreign policy 
concern — and which objective both 
the big powers accommodated fur 
their own different reasons, has for 
long been overtaken by many complex 
and unforeseen developments in the 
Vicinity of India and in the world at 
large. 

The Prime Minister has, during her 
current visits abroad, asserted mote 
than once that India is not P.art of the 
‘Soviet camp’. What is material is 
not whether India has really become 
a client state of the Soviet Union (or 
the United States) but that she repeat¬ 
edly felt urged to deny that India is 
a Soviet client state. Considering that 
India's own close economic, commer¬ 
cial and business links with govern¬ 
ment and private US agencies permeat¬ 
ing virtually every sector of the Indian 
economy and society, it is significant 
that not merely were no questions 
asked whether India had become a 
US client state, but the Prime Minis¬ 
ter never made even her routine ‘anti- 
Amencun' observations during het 
present visit abroad — always of course 
barring her admonitions, more in 
sorrow than m anger, of US plans to 
arm Pakistan. Indeed, the impression 
one gathers from the Prime Minister's 
recent references to the topic is that 
India has been only urging the United 
States to see the error of its ways and 
support India — in the long run a 
moie reliable ally of the United 
States in the region than Pakistan can 
ever be. It is possible that in the 
not too distant future Indian leaders 
would be making similar appeals to 
the Soviet Union as well, considering 
the recent Soviet moves to strengthen 
links with Pakistan and considering 
the response of Zia who has more than 
once said that Pakistan does not 
consider the Soviet Union a threat to 
its existence. 

There is of course yet another di¬ 
mension to the Prune Minister’s 
travels. Increasingly, Indira Gandhi is 
trying to cast herself more and more 
in the image of her father, emphasising 
not merely the continuity of the Nehru 
foreign policy, but also legitimising 
herself as Nehru’s heir — and not 
merely in a physical sense either. 
These anxieties to establish the legiti¬ 
macy of the Nehru heritage in her own 
person and her policies are of course 
linked with her anxiety about the 
future. In other words, while repeat¬ 
edly looking back to Nehru (and the 
‘family’) in recent times, she is also 
looking forward to the future to ea- 
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while indulging in croate nostalgia : m 
distant shores, she has not been un- 
mlndful of compelling' domestic con¬ 
siderations. 


Cancun 

Doomed from Start 


ISC writes: 

THE meeting at Cancun in Mexico of 
twenty heads of governments drawn 
selectively from the developed and 
underdeveloped countries was doomed 
in advance. Willy Brandt, at whose 
initiative the summit had been con¬ 
vened, decided not to attend. Richard 
Reagan agreed to attend on condition 
that he would not be forced into any 
commitments. The US is willing to 
enter into a dialogue ou North-South' 1 
issues, but is not prepared to make 
any commitments. And with the US 
unwilling to talk in concrete terms, 
what could one have expected of a 
meeting like this? After all, it is the 
US which has been a major stumbling 
block in the way of all down-to-earth 
negotiations oil transfer of resources, 
whatever foim such transfer has to 
take. 

The US is reneging not just on aid. 
In fact, aid would perhaps be the 
least important issue for the under¬ 
developed countries if they could get 
equitable prices for their exports and 
did not get fleeced on their imports. 
Things have got much worse in recent 
years. Since the oil price started 
escalating from 1974, the non-oil 
underdeveloped countries have been 
faced with mounting payments deficits 
because of both virtually stagnant 
export earnings and skyrocketting 
import costs. 

Should the Cancun meeting have 
rather not been convened at all? 
Instead, there could have been a very 
much more fruitful summit meeting 
of the heads of selected non-oil under¬ 
developed countries with the heads of 
the oil-expoiting countries. They need 
to meet urgently to work out a 
mutually acceptable arrangement 
whereby the oil-exporting countries’ 
funds now being recycled to the non¬ 
oil underdeveloped countries through 
the intermediacy of the Eurocurrency 
market can be channelled to them 
directly on terms that are mutually 
acceptable, Of some $ 300 billion that 
accrued to oil-exporting countries as 
balance of payments surplus, a$ much 
as one-third was placed ip the Euro¬ 
market during 1974 to 1980. At the 
same time, the amounts borrowed by 
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#da. Hh« prScticaliy ell the funds 
ent by tW oil-exporting countries 
«re recycled by the market to the 
> on-oil underdeveloped countries, 
lould not a direct arrangement be 
lorked out between the two groups 
if underdeveloped countries which is 
nutually satisfactory and at the same 
ime frees them both from the control 
if a mechanism in whose operation 
md regulation they have no say what- 
oever? |*| 

The Euro-market is overwhelmingly 
lominated by US commercial banks, 
t is not quite a selfless Reagan, there- 
ore, who advises the underdeveloped 
:ountries to go to the private financial 
narket for funds instead of seeking 
lid through official and/or multilateral 
rhannels. He knows that the US is 
n even greater control of the funds 
lassing through the private market, 
rt fact, Reagan is not quite satisfied 
tfth offering advice. His functionaries 
n the multilateral agencies like the 
MF and the World Bank — institu- 
10 ns that are very much under US 
lontrnl thanks to the veto power that 
t exercises ovci their decisions —- use 
heir voting power to block not only 
najor resort by these agencies to the 
irivatc market but also the generation 
if funds in other very well recognised 
vays like quotas and SDRs, regressive 
hough their allocation k under exist- 
ng procedures. 

Unfortunately, judging by the per- 
ormance of the Indian delegation to 
he recent Fund/Bank annual meeting, 
iur own functionaries are currently 
iperating with both hands tied. They 
tad been forewarned of a closer US 
ook into the Indian application for 
he SDR 5 billion extended arrange- 
nent with the Fund. Any false move 
it the Fund/Bank meeting, they 
cared, would jeopardise the fate of 
:heir application. The noises our 
aeople made at Melbourne were, no 
loubt, a little more strident but were 
dearly meant not to offend the US. 
Ml that we asked for in the Melbourne 
leclaration was that ideological consi- 
lerations should not be introduced 
nto the operations of multilateral 
igencies — though we had already 
ig’reed by then, as part of IMF condi- 
ionality, to all the stipulations about 
ihcrahsing the terms on which 
lot only domestic but also 
foreign capital could operate in this 
:ountry hereafter. Hence India could 
got be expected to make any strident 
intervention at Cancun, prisoners as 
we have become of our own deci¬ 
sions. 
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P*rhw*r« Distinction 

THERE can be no greater tribute to 
H N Bahuguna than the determination 
of the Prime Minister to frustrate his 
attempt to return to the Lok S'abha 
from which he resigned In May last 
following his resignation from the Con¬ 
gress (I), on whose ticket he hod been 
elected in the general elections in 
January 1980. Starting with the rig¬ 
ging of the by-election In Garhwal 
constituency in June this year — a 
charge upheld by the Chief Election 
Commissioner himself — to the pro¬ 
crastination over the date of the re¬ 
poll to the eleventh hour ‘indefinite 
postponement’ the re-poll — the whole 
diama appears to have a well-rehearsed 
air. 

It Ls difficult not to believe that in 
all this, the Election Commission has 
been acting entirely as an independent 
agency entrusted with the task of im¬ 
partially conducting the polls. In June 
last, while upholding the charge of 
Bahuguna that in 56 constituencies 
Congress (I) had indulged in booth¬ 
capturing and also endorsing Bahu- 
guna’s complaint about the unauthorised 
deployment of the Haryana police in 
thp constituency, the Election Com¬ 
missioner however ordered a re-poll in 
the whole constituency and not in the 
constituencies where the poll was 
vitiated, os should have been normally 
the case and, indeed, as the aggrieved 
candidate had demanded Since then, 
viituully every action of both the state 
government and the Election Commis¬ 
sion appears to have been dictated with 
the sole purpose of frustrating Bahu- 
guna’s hopes and plans of making a 
comeback to the Lok Sabha. First, 
even though the Election Commissioner 
himself had said in his original order 
that the Te-poll would he held before 
September 30, it was put off for Nov¬ 
ember >22. In the meantime, all possible 
obstructions were placed by the govern¬ 
ment to thwart normal campaigning by 
Bahuguna. Considering that it ls now 
eighteen months since Bahuguna's 
break with Indira Gandhi, all the re¬ 
quired shifts and placements at all 
levels of the constituency’s bureaucracy 
should have been completed by the 
government; and yet, the uncertainty 
that the government continues to feel 
about the prospect of the Garhwal poll 
suggests that the opposition candidate 
does have support at all level in the 
constituency — including the bureau¬ 
cracy. 

The reasons adduced for the present 
indefinite postponement are astonishing; 


are akO bfetont contradictions 
between the reasons given by the Chief 
Election Commissioner and the expla¬ 
nation offered by the state government 
to suggest that the postponement is 
not dictated by born fide administra¬ 
tive considerations. On November 14, 
the Chief Election Commissioner an¬ 
nounced that the Garhwal poll schedu¬ 
led for the following Sunday was being 
cancelled "as the Uttar Pradesh govern¬ 
ment pleaded that in the prevailing 
situation in the state it could not spare 
adequate police force for the orderly 
conduct of the election”. The 'prevail¬ 
ing situation* apparently refers to a 
strike by the UP jail staff 
and a possible strike by "em¬ 
ployees of various government agen¬ 
cies’’. But tbe following day, the UP 
chief minister denied that the cancel¬ 
lation of the re-poll was at the behest 
of his government: his government had 
only placed before the Election Com¬ 
mission the ‘grave situation’ confronting 
the state “and asked for the Commis¬ 
sion’s dilection and guidanre. and said 
we would abide by Its decision”. 

Indira Candhi is surely paying a most 
remarkable compliment to Bahuguna in 
thus making explicit her resolve to 
thwart his plans to return to the Lok 
Sahha. The larger constitutirinal ques¬ 
tions raised by the decision of the CEC 
will of course be decided in the due 
course by the Courts, if the Courts aie 
permitted to do so; hut even judicial 
intervention cannot affect the fact that 
this determined attempt to frustrate 
the political career of a single opposi¬ 
tion politician Ls a mast unprecedented 
instance of misuse of official machinery 
It Ls true that the election machinery 
has been abused earlier, notably In 
West Bengal in 1972, but then, the 
subversion of the constitutional process 
in 1972 was intended to thwart the 
political advance of a party, not of an 
individual as at present This is as 
much a tribute to Bahuguna as a sign 
of the times, with the stakrs getting 
higher, even an individual opposition 
politician's political caieer cannot now 
be beyond tbe involvement of the Prime 
Minister of the country and the misuse 
of official agencies. 

PoHce 

Politicisation Is Good 
for ths Top _ 

IF the sixteenth session of the All- 
India Police Science Congress ,at 
Panaji has provided an opportunity 
for political has-beens like Goa’s Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor to pontificate on the 
breakdown of ‘old values’ and the dis¬ 
appearance of ‘simple living and high- 
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thinking 4 , the proceeding^"of"tHii’ tionT 
grass have also highlighted the conti¬ 
nuing conflicts within the police 
bureaucracy as well as between the 
police bureaucracy and the civil 
bureaucracy — a continuation of the 
1AS-1PS tussles in the murkier con- 
flict of the present political develop¬ 
ments. 

The gathering, where apparently only 
very senior officers took part, was 
marked by sharp criticism of every 
kind of attempt on the part of the 
lowly-paid policemen to organise. The 
policemen are of course prohibited 
from forming unions; but even their 
‘associations’, which they are allowed 
to form, came under attack. The 
Union home secretary is reported to 
have questioned “the usefulness of 
collective bargaining in a force which 
carried out sovereign function of the 
State". This is fully consistent with 
the stand of the Inspectors-General of 
Police who, during their annual con¬ 
ference in Delhi in January this year, 
had come out strongly against the 
formation of even ‘associations’, and 
wanted the present policy of allowing 
the policemen to form associations to 
be reversed. 

The participants were of course less 
censorious about the grievances of the 
higher ranks of the police force, in¬ 
cluding the highest rank — the proli¬ 
ferating Inspectors-General of Police, a 
trend which now appears irrevei sible. 
Tile time when each state had one 
Inspector-General of Police, assisted 
perhaps by an additional IGP seems to 
have gone never to return; virtually 
every state has several of these officers 
(Maharashtra, for instance, has seven 
of them) and there have been reports 
of problems of ranking and seniority, 
of assignment of duties and responsi¬ 
bilities, etc. 

Some months ago, Inspectors-Gene¬ 
ral of Police in Uttar Pradesh had 
presented a memorandum to the gov¬ 
ernment demanding the creation of a 
'council of Inspectors-General’ which 
would directly advise and report to 
the Governor on law and order ques¬ 
tions. The proposal, part of a 14-point 
memorandum, had envisaged the 
creation of four regional IGPs as well 
as four more IGPs to head ‘head¬ 
quarters’, ‘prosecution wing’, ‘commu¬ 
nications’ and ‘service matters', as 
well as an unspecified number of ‘addi¬ 
tional IGPs’ -- who, to go bv recent 
trends, would soon themselves become 
full-fledged IGPs — to look after in¬ 
vestigation, intelligence, PAC and 
police training, A report in 
The Hindustan Times (June 5) noted 
that under the proposed scheme of 
things, the IGPs would have “complete 



? Head of the departmfcnt", 
nese demands for “administrative 
an$ financial powers” have apparently 
not been lost sight of; on the contrary, 
in view of the continuing proliferation 
of the office of the Inspector-General, 
the need to possess such additional 
powers with administrative and finan¬ 
cial autonomy, independent of the 
existing bureaucratic controls, is ap-. 
patently considered, to go by the deli- 1 
berations of the Panaii conference, 
most urgent. After all, a conflict bet¬ 
ween civil and police bureaucracies is, 
m the present context, inescapable 
given the increasing strength of the 
police bureaucracy and the depen¬ 
dence of the rulers on the police 
buieaucracy for their own suivival, 
and for settling scores with political 
opponents. Thus, while on the one 
hand the police top brass loudly com- 
plain about the ‘politicisation’ of the 
police foice, they are at the same 
time not indifferent to the advantages 
that such ‘politicisation’ has brought 
to themselves. 

This probably explains the demand 
in the Panaji Congress for increasing 
powers to the top brass of the police, 
a demand reminiscent of the memoran¬ 
dum of the Inspectors-General of 
Police in UP. For, one of the demands 
put forward during the Panaji Con¬ 
gress is that the IGP's authority should 
be ‘lestored’. According to a .report 
in The Hindustan Times (November 9) 
“The conference had expressed deepest 
concern over the steady erosion in 
the position and authority of the IGPs 
which had inimitably affected the dis¬ 
cipline and morale of the force, 
resultantly affecting its efficient func¬ 
tioning. In view of this, others m the 
chain of command could also net 
remain unaffected. The conference 
also suggested that IGPs should be 
made secretaaes to government in 
charge of police departments. This 
would arrest the unhappy introduction 
of delays and distortions in the well- 
considered proposals made bv the 
IGPs to the government. At present, 
such proposals were examined and 
commented upon by lay officials whose 
knowledge of the police could at best 
be perfunctory". 

It will be interesting to see how the 
civil bureaucracy will carry on from 
here. 

Bangladesh 
Eyas on tha Army 

THE victory of acting President Abdus 
Sattar, candidate of the Bangladesh 
National Party (BNP), in the preslden- 


haps In seme wish-fulfilting, thdwa •• 
circles. The Awami League, whose 
candidate, Kamal Hossain, has lost by 
a wide margin (though he has polled J 
many more votes than the rather ’ 
numerous also-rans) has, expectedly, 
alleged that the election has been 
rigged. But it is unlikely that this 
charge will be taken seriously. In the 
wake of BNP victory more significance 
is to be attached to the possible role 
of the army m Bangladesh and, follow¬ 
ing the defeat of its candidate, to the 
prospects of infighting in the Awami 
League and, to a lesser extent, in the 
BNP as well. 

As far as the BNP is concerned, the 
temporary truce between the two 
factions within BNP is likely to come 
to an end. Even during the election 
campaign senior members of the 
government including Prime Minister 
Shah Azizur Rahman had not cam- , 
paigned actively. Besides, the nomi¬ 
nation of a Vice-President, which the 
President has to do, is likely to further 
intensify the divisions in the BNP. 
However, these organisational prob¬ 
lems will cause less strains in the 
BNP if only because BNP has won 
the election, its candidate is now the 
President, it has a majority in parlia¬ 
ment and enjoys the backing of the 
armed forces. 

The problems for the Awami League 
are lather more serious. The 
Awami League was sharply divided on 
the issue of elections, with the faction 
headed by Abdur Raz/ak pleading for 
a boycott of the elections. Kama] 
Hossain had initially wanted to back 
retired General Osmany; this was un¬ 
acceptable to the Razzak group which 
then proposed Kamal Hossain himself f 
as a candidate. Dunng the election 
campaign several Awami League meet¬ 
ings were marred by clashes between 
the two groups. The Razzak group 
was also critical of Hasma Wazed, 
who was a compiomise choice for the 
party presidency. Even though Hasina 
Wazed is now president of the party, 
the party organisation itself continues 
to be under the control of Razzak. 
Now with the defeat of Kamal Hossain, 
while the anti-Razzak faction can hold 
him responsible for the defeat of the 
party candidate, the pro-Ra/.zak fac¬ 
tions can claim that their call for 
boycott of election was justified. 
Defeat in elections can also have its 
uses. 

The victorious candidate has claim¬ 
ed that now that the elections are 
over, the army would have no role 
m Bangladesh politics. Interestingly, 
in an Interview last month, the army 




changes. The armed forces' 
backing for BNP, with whose support 
the army expected to achieve this, 
was not denied. According to I.t 
General Ershad, the army chief of 
staff, "failure of BNP government 
would help the Awami League and 
lead the country towards political 
turbulence". Indeed, the fwo factors 


Ml'S'iW ttfle ’ kfthe §NP' and 
the iidmhiistratibn — BNP factionalism 
and political instability even outside 
the ruling party — continue to be 
relevant and operative. Hence nor- 
withstanding Abdub Sattar’s vew that 
the army's role is going to be limited 
to defending the country's sovereignty, 
it is unlikely that the last has been 
heard of the army's clamour for a 
constitutionally guaranteed ‘other iole'. 


BUSINESS 


Accommodative Policy 


THE cement industry has been to all 
appearances clamouring for the removal 
of price and distribution controls on 
cement. As if this were a live issue, 
N D Tivvau. the Union Industry Mini- 
stei. has rejected the demand, us also 
t the industry's plea that the mattei be 
deferred to the economic administration 
■ ’"forms commission (EAHC). Address¬ 
ing the 20th Annual General Meeting of 
the Cement Manufacturers' Association 
in New Delhi last month, Tiwari ex¬ 
plained that decontiol would “badly hit 
the vulnerable sections of society living 
in the tart best comers of the country”. 
V the same turn, on the ground that 
the state governments have made a 
mess ot cement distribution so that 
v,rtuall> no cement is available in th>, 
(pen market and can be had only at 
laney pitmia (which means at effectively 
hoe market prices) and through political 
i imnection, the Centre is considering -i 
ieduction ot the iole oi the states in 
cement distribution 

Summing up this deliate, the retiring 
president ill the Cement Manufacturers 
^ Association, R P Nevatia, while urging 
ili government to re-examine whether 
control is the answer to our problems, 
conceded that m u period of accute 
shortage of an essential commodity some 
measuie of price and distribution con¬ 
trol becomes inescapable 

Evcryliody knows that the real solu¬ 
tion to the problem lies 111 inci easing 
cement production. And the industry, 
even as it spoiadicallv asks for decon¬ 
trol, knows that highei production will 
mean competition, stable lower prices, 
and no premia bo the industry has 
stayed, put with token periodic haggling 
over the price hikes allowed by the 
government. Thus the increase of 
Ks 34.74 a tonne announced lost Juh 
^Jb offset the use in cost upto May 1081 
■rous not satisfied the industry which had 
arrived at a figure ot Rs 42.14 increase 
an price per tonne in terms of the Lav- 
i«| Kumai Committee formula. Sub¬ 


sequently, the government appointed a 
committee to levicw the development of 
the industry and to recommend measures 
to accelerate its giowth. The committee 
is also to study the issues relating to 
incentives and prices. 

Indications arc that the government 
would soon issue guidelines to ensure a 
highei retention price for cement units 
which arc prepared to change over 
Irom the wet process, m which power 
consumption us much highei and produc¬ 
tivity lower Unfortunately, in spite ot 
suggestions made by the high-powered 
Iavraj Kumar Committee, not a single 
conversion had taken place during the 
last three years. The industry's argu¬ 
ment hus been that the picsent reten¬ 
tion prices are inadequate to take care 
of the conversion costs In response, 
’.hrough a cnculai issued lecently, the 
Union Industry Ministry has stated that 
government purposes to grant higher 
letentiou prices to cement units for 
effecting modernisation it the expandi- 
tnre involved exceeds 50 pei cent of 
the original investment m the unit The 
Industry Ministry has also urged the 
cement units to appioach IDBI fm soft 
loans ioi modernisation. 

With modernisation and 1 letter eapu- 
c.ty utilisation it should not be difficult 
r oi the cement industry to improve its 
piofrtahihty significantly The govern¬ 
ment is eleurls cagei to extend all help 
and encouragement to units intending to 
implement modernisation schemes 
Indeed, the recent cireulai of the 
government goes to the extent of saying 
tout government will eonsidei highei 
it trntion prices to cement units'effecting 
modernisation even if it does not result 
m any net addition to then capacity. 

Industry 

Import of Secondhand * * 
Machinery 

\ NEWSPAPER report last month, 
bused on a statement bv Ol’I(M) MP 


Hjf qjfakntog' 'itV'toffa'l 
abined through import of secondhand: 
machinery by a Bombay &ni for manu¬ 
facture of DMT was followed the very 
next day bv a retraction bv the news¬ 
paper concerned that the allegation 
bad been baseless and motivated. On 
a verification of facts, the paper claim¬ 
ed, it had been found that the finan¬ 
cial institutions which had financed the 
project had been fully satisfied with 
the viability of the project and that 
the project had been cleared by alt 
concerned government committees and 
ministries What is more the second¬ 
hand plant had been apparently 
examined by a firm of independent 

American cngmeeis and certified to be 
m perfect working condition 

The vehement lelmttal did not, 
liowcvci deny some of the specific 
tacts cited by tin ('PI(M) MP. For 
instance, it was lint denied that the 
plant is 27 sears old It had been 
ouginallv designed Ioi a capacity of 
15,000 tonnes per annum (tpa) in 
1054. but its capauty bad been 
periodically upgraded until it wus 
raised to 60,000 tpa in 1974 Signifi¬ 
cantly, the plant operated for only a 
few months after this expansion and 
was thereaftei closed down A seven- 
star shut-down can jilav havoc with 
any plant 

The bieak-up oi the cost of the 

plant gives sonic inkling of its condi¬ 
tion Thus the icpoited cost of le- 
pans and leplacement is Rs 5 ] crore 
fot the machine! v, the total value of 
which is Rs 115 troie After such 
extensive repairs. it is not surprising 
that an engineering company has 
given the plant a good i hit 

The masons whv the pldiit had 

remained shut since 1974 despite the 
fact that the Ainern an company had 
meanwhile expanded its DMT capacity 
to over 900.000 ti>a mas also hav» 

a story to tell \\ .is this particulai 

plant closed because newet plants were 
more cast-effective’' Tins question is 
relevant in the context ot the tact 
that this country has become a dump¬ 
ing giouml tm outdated technology 
and equipment lie t mini paper, 
automobile oi DMT jilants Polyester 
fibre tan lie manufactured through 
cithei DMT oi pme terepthahe acid 
(PTA1 with ethvlene glvco). Recent 
expansion schemes Im polyester fibre 
approved bx government have provided 
ioi me of DMT oi PTA as raw mate- 
ii:d. The latter is reported to give 
better yields and mine efficient pots - 
islei units have a marked preference 
Ioi use of IT A. In tact, eventually 
PTA might become the raw material 
foi jiolyester. 


1881 



.Wtrq&vmgwn* . 

a a®#' Rs 14.6 wore in 198041. But 



quality control organisation, 


me viability ot uie uni jaojew, 
which is claimed to have been vouch¬ 
safed by the financial institutions, rests 
heavily on the estimate of likely 
demand of the polyester fibre and yam 
industiy, the main consumer ot DMT. 
A smaller application of DMT is W 
the manufacture of polyester resins. 
In 1980, about 84.000 tonnes or 95 
jier cent of total consumption of DMT 
was h> '!he polyester fibre and yam 
industry. Output ol polyester fibre 
and sain has grown at an average 
rate of approximately 8,500 tpa over 
'.lie last seven years. The rate of 
growth has decelerated sharply and in 
1979 ami 1980 production of polyester 
fibie m tact declined. However, for 
assessing the viability of the proposed 
DMT piojcct with imported second¬ 
hand machinery, demand for polyestc* 
fibre alone has been estimated at 
80,000 ipa in 1985, as against actual 
production ot 22.050 tonnes in 1980 
This assumes «ui average annual growth 
ot 7.500 tpa (32 per cent) between 
now and 1985. This is clearly unreali¬ 
stic considering the actual growth in 
the last tour years and the fact that 
several of the new licences issued are 
not likely to fructify in the immediate 
future and that units have been per¬ 
mitted manufacture of polyester via 
both DMT and PTA On the basis 
of these fanciful calculations, aggregate 
demand foi DMT m 1985 has been 
estimated at around 86,000 tpa. 1PCL 
already has a capacity ot 30,000 tpa 
and the new project will have 60,000 
,pa One can imagine the consequen¬ 
ces foi both IPCI. and the new project 
il the demand piojections for DMT do 
not materialise or if Bnngaigaon Refin¬ 
ery decides to implement its DMT 
licence for 36 000 tpa 

Any charge of siphoning away of 
ioieign exchange is difficult to substan¬ 
tiate Hovvevei, the total knowhow and 
engineering fees (including cost of 
dismantling of equipment) is reported to 
be around Rs 8 04 crore. This is 
apjinoxinnate.lv 48 per cent of the. 
total cost of the imported equipment, 
including freight, insurance and spares 
If height and insurance are excluded 
from the c i f price, the proportion of 
knowhow and engineering fees shoots 
up to nearly two-thirds of the total, 
which us, surely, abnormal' 1 

Gold Jewellery 

Export Allurements 


IN the current all-out drive for exports, 
no item is apparently too small to lay 
claims for special treatment and in¬ 
centives. Cold Jewellery is a case in 


jewellery manufacturers have pointed 
to the fact that exports have risen 
sharply from just Rs 1 crore in 1975-76 
and had in fact touched a peak of 
Rs 16.9 crore in 1979-80, before com¬ 
ing down somewhat in the following 
year. Even here, the sharp use in the 
price ot gold after 1975 - the avetage 
price of gold rose from Rs 413 per ten 
grammes m 1975 to Rs 304 in 1979 
in the London market and from 
Rs 544 to Rs 1,042 per ten grammes 
in Bombav accounts fot a good 
r>m of th< rise in the value of gold 
lewclleiy exports. 

However, gold jewellery exporters 
have been second to none in lobbying 
for exnort incentives. Thev have attri¬ 
buted the drop in exports m 1980-81 
to the suspension of the then preva¬ 
lent gold jewellery export scheme in 
January 1980 and the delay in the 
announcement of the new scheme till 
the middle of ^October 1980. They 
point out that around 50 oer cent ot 
last year's total exports took place 
after the introduction of the new 
pe'icy on October 15, 1980. 

Th* Handicrafts and Hand loom v 
Exports Corpoi attou (HHEC). which is 
the canalising agency for gold jewellery 
exports, has fixed a target of Rs 25 
crore for the cunent financial year. 
Provisional export figures place ship¬ 
ments oi gold jewellery during the first 
six months of the year at Rs 18 crore, 
as compared to just Rs 6 erore in the 
\piiI-Sejylember period ol 1980 On 
this basis, the industry expects exports 
to be between R s 35 and R. 49 crore 
in the whole of 1981-82, Elated bv 
this piosnect, gold jewellery manufac¬ 
turers are now claiming that exports 
can soon touch the Rs 100 crore mark. 

A study carried out under the 
auspices of the International Trade 
Centre, Geneva, has affirmed that Indian 
jewellery has a good market in the oil 
rich West Asian countries, especially 
in Rahnun, Dubai, Saudi Arabia. 

Kuwait and Doha The West Asian 
nurke's import jewellery worth over 
Rs 1 000 cron* per annum and over 75 
pci cent of this lx currently supplied 
b. exporters from Europe, the US, 
japan and Hong Kong. West Asian 
customers, the study says, aie getting 
filed of the identical designs made 

from castings exported by these cow- 
tries. India, which has very good 

craftsmanship for handmade orna¬ 

ments, can seize the opportunity. This 
would, however, call for several im- 
ptovements in the manufacture of our 
jewellery. 

Apert from impiovements in design-,, 
etc. the study has stressed the need for 


Europe and the US, Apparently there 
have been instances where Indian 
jewellery items, sent with a 21 carat 
mark, were found to be only of 18 
carats or even less. 

Jewellery manufacturers would rather 
gloss over these unpleasant facts and 
concentiule on pressurising the govern¬ 
ment to make gold jewelierv export 
policy more liberal. The Gold Jewel¬ 
lery Exports Replenishment Scheme 
way suspended in December 1979 as 
the international prices of gold bad 
moved above the domestic prices and 
gold had started flowing out of the 
country in the guise of jewelierv. This 
situation led the government to for¬ 
mulate the present policy, which allows 
rxjxiri of gold jewellery against the 
suoply gold by foreign buyers of 
Indian jewellery. It is stipulated that 
exports should earn minimum labour 
charges of 15 per cent ot the value 
of jewellery. Exports are routed 
thiough HHEC which charges a com¬ 
mission of 3 per cent of the f o b value 
of exoorts fin the case of diamond- 
studded jewellery, 2 per cent). 

Industry is, in this instance not 
unjustifiably, critical of the 3 per cent 
c< tnmission charged by the HHEC foi 
doing virtually nothing. (The late ot 
lomnmxion, incidentally, works out to 
over 23 per cent of the labour char¬ 
ges.) Exporters are also sore ovei 
HIlEC’s insistence on a hank guaran¬ 
tee. which is said to be very often 
d.fficult to secure less convincing is 
the exnorteis’ objection to the slipula- 
!ion of a minimum value added of 13 
per cent Another giouse is the non¬ 
releave of gold supplied Viy the jewel¬ 
lery importer until the export con¬ 
signment is shipped. Exporters would 
like the HHEC to release the gold to 
manufacturers under a horn or 
guarantee. 

Sugar 

Quiet on Price Front 


THE 1981-82 sugar season commenced 
on October 1, but one had to wait 
till Octobei 23 for full statistics for 
the previous season, it is now anown 
i hat sugar production increased by 
almost 1.3 mn tonnes to 5.1 mn tonnes 
in 1980-81. Total offtake, including 
export, decreased by 380,000 tonnes 
to 4.96 mn tonnes, due to a restrictive 
policy of releases, As a result, slocks 
increased by 182,000 tonnes to 779,000 
tonnes at the end of the season. 

The third forecast of the J 981-82 


1982 


Tg^gms^’^tW'^'W^ wavaittwe. 

the second forecast had indicated an 
increase of 3.3 per cent in area to 
278 mn hectares. 

I 

The export quota for the 1980-81 
season had been fixed at 729,000 
tonnes, but the government banned 
sugar exports on Februaiy 21, 1981, 

by when only 71,500 tonnes had been 
exported. On the contrary, arrange¬ 
ments were made towards the end of 
the season to import 200,000 tonnes 
at a cost of about Rs 100 crore. 
However, hardly 150,000 tonnes of 
sugar have actually arrived. And dis¬ 
posal of even this quantity has been 
presenting problems. Early in October 
government invited tenders for 25,000 
tonnes of imported sugar. Since the 
prices offered were only Rs 420 to 
480 per quintal, all the tenders were 
rejected. Tenders were again called 
for 25,000 tonnes and this time bids 
for 14,500 tonnes were accepted. If 
the imported sugar has to be distribut¬ 
ed through the fair price shops, the 
government would have to bear a loss 
of Rs 45 crore. 


IN his penetrating analysis on ‘keep¬ 
ing options open’, (October 3) MR has 
overlooked the laet that soon after 
China conducted its nuclear ex¬ 
plosion the Government of India aid 
say publicly, thiough If J Bhabha. 
that it would re-pond in a positive 
way. This has been bn. ught out ably 
with dates and verbatim quotations 
o' Bhabha and Nehru by Shyam Bhatia 
in his book, “India'. Atom Bomb”. 
Fven otherwise, there are grounds loi 
concluding that Nehru had kept India’s 
bomb options open from the fact 
that, although asserting it would not 
use atomic cneigy for any but peace¬ 
ful purposes, he covered India’s nuc¬ 
lear efforts with a blanket of secrecy 
and justified this action in the Lok 
Sabha. 

After the Chinese explosion, Bhabha 
who was then in London issued a press 
statement that if India wished, it 
could explode a nuclear bomb in 
eighteen itionths, and followed it up 
soon after hts return to India by 
Another statement seeking to make 
out that nuclear weapons, cost-wise, 
were no more expensive than conven¬ 
tional weapons. As Shyam Bhatia 
states, the expenditure on the Fokhran 
explosion wag concealed in ’Poornima’, 


“ October, the hist' month of’ the 
1981-82 season, is a festival month 
and, fearing a sharp rise in prices, 
government released a larger <ree sale 
quota in two instalments — the fiist 
one of 250,000 tonnes in the last week 
of September and the second of 46,000 
tonnes on October 1, making a total 
of 290,000 tonnes for the month, 
which was 65,000 tonnes higher than 
the Sentember free sale quota. The 
Economic Times index of sugar pnees 
receded by 6 points to 242 in October. 
On Novembei 2 the government lifted 
the ban on sugar exports imposed in 
February, but this has not so far had 
any marked impact on prices. 

In the next three months pioduc- 
tion of gur and khandsart will gather 
momentum. This will have its effect 
on demand for free -.ale sugar. World 
market prices of sugar are currently 
receding and are considerably below 
Indian prices. So there is not much 
scope for large exports. On the whole, 
it does not seem likely that there will 
be a notable rise in tree market prices 
of sugar. 


the 7oro Energy Fast Breeder teactir 
that was erect;d at Kalpakkam. Ab 
that can be said is Lhat had Nehiu 
end Bhabha been alive, the fcrmci 
might not have given clearance to the 
Pokhian explosion in rvnsidcidtion 1,1 
its politico! repercu .sions In the 
result, it. effect was the determination 
of Bhutto to go ahead with tha ‘Islamic’ 
b >mb 

In this respect. Pakistan has had 
one advantage which India lost in the 
death of Bhabha; Pakistan has, .is its 
honorary advisor, Abdus Salaam, with 
wide contacts in the world or nuclear 
physics which India was denied alter 
the death of Bhabha. When the 
plutonium re.mocessing plant of India 
was stuck up for want of cxpeitiso, 
Bhabha could secure the help of Hal- 
ban, a colleague of Joliot-Cuuc just as 
Abdus Salaam could use his influence 
to secure facilities to a Pakistani 
scientist (A (,) Khan) ’to work m 
URENCO which enabled him to secure 
classified information oA uranium en¬ 
richment by centrifuging. Pakistan 
could, therefore, leap-frog India in 
its nuclear efforts by producing en¬ 
riched uranium of weapons-grade ot 
reactor-grade as suited the occasion. 
In addition, Pakistan scored a piopa- 


ganda advantage over Indfk which MS” 
foreign minister could exploit to the 
fullest extent. For lack of uranium 
enrichment facilities, India has, per¬ 
force, to go in for plutonium repro¬ 
cessing and, plutonium has to he 
stored until the fast breedei is com- 
meicial which has become possible 
only lecently in Europe and the USSR. 
Pakistan could say that it has installed 
uranium enrichment facilities for fuel¬ 
ling LWRs which had been commer¬ 
cialised more than a decade ago. In 
addition, Pakistan his tvo coal resour¬ 
ces ol good quality despite the recent 
discovery of coal deposits near Karachi 
which ai" yet to be subiect to detailed 
exploration and appraisal. It has to 
depend on nuclear energy or imported 
liquid and gaseous tuels for its in¬ 
creased energy consumption. Its reserves 
of oil and natural gas are very limited. 

It is unfortunate that the general 
public in India has been kept in the 
dark about nuclear options. For 
example, the Pokhian explosion was 
obviously intended to be j contained 
explosion — an underground lust — 
■o that legally India would not violate 
the Limited Test-ban Tieaty of which 
it is a signatory. But, it seems, the 
calculations were in enor, and it be¬ 
came a cratenne explosion. It was 
made out that Pokhran explosion was 
uniqu- in that it did not release any 
radioactivity at all, and that me debris 
tust dropped down into the crater that 
was formed. 11 that were to be the 
case, there would have been a mound 
and not a depression at the site of 
explosion because of the bulking of 
solid rock when it is fragmented 

To crown it all, the present Director, 
BARC, wrote a long article in a Cal¬ 
cutta daily describing how such ex¬ 
plosions could be used to excavate 
rock, stimulate oil-llow tiom tight 
geological formations and extinguish 
oil-well fires. He did not say that 
these arc possible, in theory at least, 
only when ‘clean’ explosives based on 
nuclear fusion are used and not when 
‘duty’ explosives ot enriched uianium 
oi plutonium die used Even these 
so-called ‘clean’ explosives are not safe 
except when used under specially 
fdvouiable circumstances because of the 
indioactivity released by the imploding 
fis-ii n device apait from tritium from 
the lusion itsell. Tnat is why neither 
the US which conducted tests under 
the Ploughshare progiammo nor the 
USSR under its counterpau talk of 
peaceful explosions any more, al'hotlgh 
they are still engaged in underground 
nuclear tests. 

K V SUBRAHMSNYAM 

Madras, 

November 5. 
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fades Numbers of Wholesale Prices 

(lm-vi-ioo) 


All Commodltle* 

Primary Article* 

Food Articles 
Non Food Articles 
Fort. Power. Light and Lab.-icae'j 
Manufactured Products 


Cost of Living Index 


For Industrial Workers 

Pot Urban NonsManual Employees 

For Agricultural Labourer* 


Money and Banking 


Money Supply (M ,) 

Net Bank Credit to Government 
Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 
Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 
Sector 

Deposits of Scheduled Commerdsl Baaki 


Index Numbers of Industrial 
Production 
(1970-100) 

C eaeral lodes 
Basic Industrie*"” 

Capital Goods Industrie*"* 
Intermediate Goods Industrie*"" 
Consumer Good* Industrie* "* 
Durable Good**" 
Nou-Durabl* Goods'" 


Foreign Trade 


Exports 

Imports 

Balance of Trade 


Variation (Per Cent) 



Latest 
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Over 

Over 




* 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 28, 

Id 

In 

Id 

la 


(24.10 81) Month Year 

81 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

77-78 

1000 

282 6 

—0.7 

7.4 

4.6 

18.1 

17.1 

__ 

s.i 

417 

267 2 

—0 4 

10.8 

7.7 

.4,9 

13.8 

-1.3 

9.9 

298 

236.7 

0.3 

11.7 

9.9 

11 4 

8.2 

—0.T 

11.8 
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239.1 

—2 5 

10.7 

5.5 

11.8 

14.2 

—4.3 

6.3 

85 

437 5 

— 

23.0 

9 3 

25.0 

15 7 

4.4 

1.5 

499 

269.1 

-1 2 

1 1 

1.1 

19 1 

20 2 

0 2 
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Over 

Over 

Over 

la 

In 

la 

la 
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March 

80 81 

79-80 

78-79 

77-78 



Month 

Year 

81 




* 

1960-100 

454* 

1.6 

14.4 

8.1 

11.4 

8.5 

2.2 

7.6 

1960-100 

41 1 » 

2.5 

13.2 

6.8 

11.8 

7.8 

3 4 

6.9 

My 60-Jun* 

439’ 

2 3 

13.1 

4.8 

9 7 

>3.6 

- 1.9 

7 0 

<1-100 












Variation (IU or or at per ust In brackets) 


Unit 










Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

la 

la 


(23.10 81) 

Last 

Last ! 

Mar 27. 

80-81 

79-80 

78 79 

77-78 



Month 

Year 

81 




4 

Rs crore 

59,540 

939 

9,145 

4,226 

8,429 

6,919 

6,985 

5,626 



(1.6) 

(18 1) 

(7 6) (18 0) 

(17 3) 

(21 2) 

(22.4) 

Rs crore 

28.363 

657 

5,561 

2,557 

5,352 

3,839 

1,921 

2,451 

Rs Crore 

39.155 

707 

6.785 

2,835 

5,402 

5,285 

4,125 

2,719 

Rs crore 

3,532 

17 

-1,484 

-1,150 

—784 

—10 

968 

1,974 

Rs crore 

41.711 

321 

6,704 

4,340 

5,612 

4,743 

4,805 

4,645 



(0 8) 

(19.2) 
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Average of 


Variation (Par Cent) 
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Months* 

— 









In 

In 

In 

In 

In 



198) 

1980 

198 It 1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

100 00 

163.0’ 

162 6 

147 8 

10.0 

0.8 

1 2 

6 9 

3.4 

32 28 

182.8* 

186 8 

161 1 

16.0 

—1.0 

2.3 

4 8 

5 1 

15 25 

164.6* 

178 8 

169 5 

5 5 

4 6 

2.7 

3.4 

5.5 

20 95 

143 3* 

142 9 

136 7 

4.5 

0 8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.0 

31 52 

138.3* 

145 6 

132 6 

9 8 

0 4 

- 2.2 

9.8 

6.4 

3 41 

164.3* 

164 7 

162 i 

1.6 

3.5 

6 0 

8 0 

14 2 

28.11 

135 2* 

143 3 

29.0 

11 1 

- 

-3.2 

10 0 

5.4 


Unit Latest CumeUttve for" 80-8lff 79-80 7«-7» 7*-7l 76-77 

Month - 

(June 81) 81-82»t 80-81ft 

Rscrore 464 1.652 1,173 6,670 6.468 5,726 5,404 5 146 

(3.1) (13 0) (6.0j (5.0) (27,3) 

Rscrore 941 2,8l5 2,536 12,106 8,909 6 814 6.025 5074,3) 

(35 9) (30 6) (13.1) 08.7) (-3.6) 

Rscrore —477 -1,163 —1,363 —5,436 —2,441 - 1,088 -621 +72 


Cmnkmsent Exchange Statistics Unit Latest Cumoletlv* for" 1980 1979 1978 1977 1976 

' ■ Month- 

(June 81) 1981 1980 

Mamber of applicants oa live reglttar* 

(as at end of period) Thousand 16,5)0 16,510 15.170 16,200 14,334 12.678 10,924 9,784 

(8.8) (10.6) (13.0) (13.1) (16.1) (11.7) (10.6) 

Nnmber of regittralloe* Thousand 526 2,703 2,819 6,157 6,132 3,328 5,616 3,448 

(~4 1) (-5.5) (0.4, (15.1) (—3.11 ( 3.1) (3.30 

Number of vacancies notified Thousand 83 430 419 840 8 76 826 804 840 

(2 6) (-4.1) (-4 1) (5-8) (3.0) (-4.3) (22.8) 

Number of placements Thousand 43 233 243 478 468 456 436 (40) 

(—4.1) (3.4) (2.1) (2.6) (-) (11.8) j.8) 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year, 
f Variation in current year upto latest month for which data are available over corresponding period of last yum. 
ff As derived by Reserve Bank of India, 
if Provisional data. 

Note* : (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which Igtrre relates; eg, superscript* indicates that the Igure is for 
and so on (2) Figure* la bracket* denote percentage variation over piwHam g ut ted. 
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COMPANIES 


Accent on Technology 

Hansavivek 


MU KAN n IRON AND STEEL 
WORKS has planned 39-crore ex¬ 
pansion, which is intended to be 
financed by long-term loans from 
financial institutions and retained 
earnings. The company is seeking an 
industrial licence to manufacture 
sponge iron based on solid reductant, 
that is, non-coking coal. The capacity 
of the proposed plant is approximately 
200,000 tonnes per annum. The plant 
is intended to be located in a ‘back¬ 
ward’ area in Maharashtra. The com- 
p:>nv has also applied Foi expansion 
of its steel-making capacity from 
il 35,000 tonnes of billets to 270.000 
rfonnes per annum. In the ch’anged 
context of government policy permit¬ 
ting mim-steel plants to expand and 
to set up captive sponge iron capa¬ 
city, the company hopes to get the 
necessary industiial licences for these 
projects. Meanwhile, the programme 
of modernisation of the wiie lod mill 
is in its final stage and will be com- 

The Week’i Compute 


pleted by the end of the current year. 
The company will be the first to set 
up an easy draw continuous cooling 
system loi high carbon and low cat- 
bon wire rods -- a system patented 
bv'Sumitomo Electric Industries -of 
Japan and the Centre for Research 
in MetaJluigy, Belgium. With these 
facilities, the company will be able to 
manufacture 5 5 mm controlled cooled 
wire rods to international quality 
standards, which will improve econo¬ 
mics of wire drawing units in terms 
of higher pioductivity and improved 
quality of finished products Further 
steps have been taken to introduce 
several new techniques and modern 
technology in the fields of electric 
steel-making, continuous casting and 
■ oiling The bar mill is proposed to 
be rehabilitated and modernised and 
shifted from Kuila to Kalwe. 

For meeting the met eased working 
capital requirements, the company 
o'lcred one lakh 11.5 pei cent te- 


Mukotid lion 


deemablc secured debentures of 
Rs 100 each as ‘rights’ to the Indian 
shareholders. These were fully sub¬ 
scribed The modernisation proposals 
..re to be pattlv financed by issue of 
debentures. For this purpose, it is 
proposed to issue 350,000 secured 
convertible debentures of Rs 20(1 
each for a total value of Rs 7 crore. 
The interest rate will be 13.5 pet cent 
pet anuum with an additional one per 
cent linked with the dividend. The 
ctebentuie-holders will be issued 5 
cquitv shares of Rs 10 each at a pre¬ 
mium not exceeding Rs 5 per share 
alter 18 months of the allotment. 

Mukaml lias tinned out impressive 
working icsults foi the year ended 
June 19?il with all-tound impiovement 
in sales, profits as well as margins. 
On sales of Rs 107.12 croie against 
Rs 76.44 ciote in the previous year, 
the company has shown a gioss profit 
ol Rs 7.35 crore against Rs 4.75 
u me. Despite higher tax liability, net 
profit is Rs 3.02 crore (Rs 1.56 
croiel. Dividend has been stepped up 
fiom 12 pei cent to 15 per cent and 

(Rupees in lakb) 
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is covered 2.50 times against 1.61 
times piewously. The subsidiary, 
Bcco Engineering, also turned m 
impressive pertormance and declared 
12 per cent dividend against 6 per 
cent paid in the previous year. 

HINDUSTAN BROWN BOVI.HI has 
achieved distinction of being the fust 
manufacturer in India to produce and 
deliver a SF-6 EHV circuit breaker. 
The company has also manufactured 
and deliveied a few types of relays 
which have been well teceiveil in the 
market. During the current and next 
yeai further types of relays will be 
added to the manulacturmg pi ugt am¬ 
ine to complete the range. The solar 
collcctoi developed liy the company's 
R and D centre is now ready for com¬ 
mercial production coveting solar heat¬ 
ing installations for industries, hospi¬ 
tals mid similai institutions The 
company's application for manufac¬ 
ture of equipment based on solar 
energy is under processing. With this 
and further diversification projects 
utilising solar energy, the company is 
paying Us role towards the national 
long-term objectives of energy con¬ 
servation and development of non- 
conventional and renewable sources 
of energy. Various steps for manufac¬ 
ture of turboehaigeis have been taken 
and it is expected that the first batch 
will be produced towards the end of 
3982-83. Proposals for new products 
and systems in the power and control 
held are in various stages of conside¬ 
ration by the government authorities. 
There have been some unforeseen 
delay in the implementation of the 
project of SJS Engineering, the joint 
sector undertaking with Gujarat In¬ 
dustrial Investment Corporation, pend¬ 
ing certain approvals and finalisation 
of the collaboration agreement. C C 
Chokshi, Chairman, hopes that these 
nppiovals will be forthcoming in the 
near future. HBB has produced good 
results for 1980-81 despite cost in¬ 
creases due to continued inflationary 
trends and higher cost of finance. 
Sales have incicased from Rs 34 65 
crore to Rs 39.74 ciore and yielded 
a gross profit of Rs 4.32 crore against 
Rs 3.83 crore in the previous year. 
Net profit has amounted to Rs 2.23 
crore (Rs 1.63 crore). Dividend has 
been raised by a point of 17 per cent, 
which is covered 3.24 times against 
2.52 times previously. The company 
is seeking term loans fiom the finan¬ 
cial institutions for its modernisation 
programme and also proposes to ap¬ 
proach them and banks for financing 


itjt expausiofi programme. With the view 
toi augmenting long-inns resources for 
working capita] requirements, the com¬ 
pany proposes to issue secured non¬ 
convertible debentures of Rs 100 each 
of the aggregate face value of Rs one 
crore on a ‘rights' basis. These deben¬ 
tures will carry interest at 13.5 per 
cent j>er annum, payable half-yeaily, 
with an additional inte;est of one per 
cent for any financial year if the 
company declares equity dividend 
exceeding 15.33 per cent. 

LITTON INDIA has brown disappoint¬ 
ing woiking results for the year ended 
lune 1981 with a bigger trading loss 
of Rs 226 lakh against Rs 76 lakh in 
the previous yeai despite a higher 
tui not er of Rs 66.91 crore against 
Rs 60 51 croie. After providing for 
depreciation and investment allowance 
theie is a net deficit of Rs 249 lakh 
against Rs 99Makh previously. Divi¬ 
dend has been skipped again. The 
company's results in the two halves 
of the year have been very different. 
It suffered a loss of Rs 265 lakh in 
the first half year ended December 

1980. This was due to the continued 
setback to domestic sales following 
the 1979 strike which had to be 
counteted by increased marketing 
expenditure, coupled with loss on 
disposal of a significant quantity of 
tea carried forward from the strike 
period which was no longer consider¬ 
ed suitable to maintain Lipton’s high 
quality standards, and the general 
slackness in demand for tea owing 
to the restricted availability and high 
price of sugar In the second half of 
the year, however, the company show¬ 
ed a lecovery, the turn-around result¬ 
ing mainly from completion of the 
process of winning back the maikct 
share lost during the strike. The 
directors state that margins and 
volumes at the commencement of the 
cunent year have been at satisfactory 
levels and that they believe that the 
company will continue to trade profit¬ 
ably. R Bahadur, chairman and manag¬ 
ing directoi, resigned from the office 
of the managing director with effect 
from October I last. He continues to 
he the chairman of the company. P K 
Putt, head of marketing, has been 
appointed managing director for a 
period of five ycais from October 1, 

1981. 

EMPIRE INDUSTRIES is making a 
further investment of Rs 2.5 crore in 
its vitrum glass unit, which makes 
quality bottles for the phamiaceutical 


industry and continues to enjoy market 
leadership. The plant is being utilised 
to its maximum capacity and addi¬ 
tional investment will further improve 
its capabilities. Empire Dyeing, the 
textile processing unit, also continues 
to be the market leader in the field of 
textile processing, both cotton and 
synthetic. But this unit did not fare 
well last year due to adverse condi¬ 
tions in 'the textile industry coupled 
with a piolonged ‘illegal’ strike by 
woikmen. S C Mulhotra, chairman, 
hopes that this position will change for 
the better m the near future. The 
Cailick engineering unit is accepted as 
a good crane maker by customers. The 
management is striving to make this 
unit also a market leader m its field. 
Dm mg the year ended June 1981, 
Empiie increased its turnover from 
R.s 22 32 • une to Rs 28.04 crore and 
gioss pioht hum Rs 159 lakh to Hs 178 
lakh. These figures reflected contrac¬ 
tion ol inaiguLs. Net profit came to 
Rs 85 lakh (Rs 7G lakh). Dividend was 
maintained at 10 per cent on increased 
capital and was coveted 5 tunes as 
against 5.4'3 times pieviously. 

MODERN THREADS [INDIA) is set¬ 
ting up a spinning mill with a icgister- 
ed capacity of 50,000 spindles and 
initial installed capacity of 12,375 
spindles lor manufacture of sewing 
threads and industrial yarn of different 
counts for sewing and industrial 
purposes such as falter doth, tarpau- 
hncs, tapes, fishing nets, carpet back¬ 
ing, industiial icpes, canvas cloth, 
beltings, embroidery and other sewing 
work including garment stitching. The 
project is being established at Rada 
in Bhilwara district of Rajasthan. 
Total cost of the proiect is estimated 
at Rs 7.13 crore. The company is 
making a public issue of 12.30 lakh 
equity shares of Rs 10 each on 
November .30 to raise a part of the 
finance required for the project. The 
company has already started trial pro¬ 
duction on 3,000 spindles in October 
last and entire spindlage is expected 
to be installed by December 1981 and 
in production by January 1982. The 
company has been promoted in the 
joint sector by H S Ranka, an experi¬ 
enced textile executive, and Rajasthan 
State Industrial Development and 
Investment Corporation. Investors in 
the company’s shares will be eligible 
for income tax benefit under section 
80 CC and wealth tax exemption for 
five years. The public issue is man¬ 
aged by SBI's merchant banking 
division, New Delhi. 
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IF there is one role that Indira Gandhi 
ran do full justice to, it is the one of 
being and acting tough. On return 
f;om the Cancun meeting she address¬ 
ed a press conference at Pal am airport 
during which she quite unceremoniously 
dismissed Gen Zia’s offer of a no-war 
pact with India. The arguments were 
old and familiar. The Indian rejection 
of the offer itself was not quite new 
or" unexpected. It remained one almost 
nf the Nohru-Menon rejection of Ayub 
Khan’s offer of ‘joint defence’. One has 
to say ’almost’ because the grounds of 
lijectinu then were rather different. 
The question posed then was “joint 
defence against whom?’’. The aigument 
then was that Pakistan and India did 
not shaie the same woild view, had 
different pciccptum nf enemies and so 
m, and as such joint defece against 
different enemies was not possible. 

Tndua Gandhi has rejected the no- 
wai pact offer on a different ground. 
The i ejection is based on her under¬ 
standing not so much of the world 
situation and global political balance 
and so on, but rather on her under¬ 
standing that Pakistan poses a threat 
to India and as such the offer of a no- 
wai pact is at best ambiguous and at 
worst hypocritical, one which India has 
to he wary of. Why is Pakistan 
accumulating these arms? She has 
posed this question, followed by a fur¬ 
ther candid enquiry if Pakistan really 
mpant to take on the Soviet Union in 
1 Afghanistan. The point she was 
making was quite plain. Pakistan’s 
involvement in the ground opera¬ 
tion of resisting the Soviet Union does 
not pass the test of credibility, if it is 
not actually a hoax. That being the 
case, its military preparedness can 
have only one meaning and that is that 
India is the power that Pakistan is in¬ 
terested in containing. In short, Gen 
Zia-ul-IIuq really threatens us. His 
hostility to the Karnal regime and the 
Soviet Union is a smokescreen. Reagan 
should not buv Zia’s argument. 

Indira Gandhi thus was not only 
tough but quite clear and hit upon an 
aigument that stands the best chance of 
being understood in Washington. There 
is no reason to believe that it is not or 
has not been understood in Washington. 
Reagan’s tacit support of the IMF loan 
to India would indicate that his cold- 
war rhetoric notwithstanding, the man 


understands the importance of India 
and of Indira Gandhi. The tough argu 
ment that Indira Gandhi used in her 
press conference could not have been 
the first time that she had employed it 
The press conference provided hei 
with an opportunity to state it con¬ 
cisely and forcefully. Besides, there 
are many in this country who need to 
he reminded that Indira Gandhi is not 
woiried about the Pakistani attitudes 
towards the Soviet Union and Afghan¬ 
istan for the simple reason that, accord¬ 
ing to her, Pakistan does not pose a 
credible challenge to the Soviet Union 
not only in teims of its capabilities but 
also m terms of its intentions This 
perception makes the ‘US-Pakistan 
versus USSR-Lndia’ humiliation alto- 
gt ther meaningless. The only note¬ 
worthy contradiction in this part of 
the woilil. Indira Gandhi seems to 
nigue, is the Indo-Pak contradiction. 

There is reason to believe that Indira 
Gandhi’s strategy of being tough to¬ 
wards Pakistan and quite reasonable 
towards the US m particular and the 
West in general would get her several 
things (A part of this new reasonable¬ 
ness is the hesitation with which India 
ii acted to the inclusion of racists in 
the Bntish cricket team I A minor but 
no less instructive example of Indira 
Gandhi’s anti-impei ialism. anti-iacialism 
and so on') That these deals will ulti¬ 
mately he struck at India’s cost does 
not any longer seem to worry the 
Indian elite and Its supreme deity, 
Indira Gandhi They want more and 
more dollars to flow in no matter at 
what price. And it seems that the 
dollars will flow 

Such indisputable cleverness on 
Indira Gandhi’s part does not, however, 
alter the worsening situation on the 
subcontinent. To be fair, she alone is 
not responsible for the mess. The 
Pakistani leadership and its mad rearm¬ 
ing are even moie. responsible for a 
situation which might result into yet 
another war between India and 
Pukistan Pakistan will get the planes 
fioni Reagan We shall get the loans 
(finm the same souice, one need hardly 
add) That docs not however make the 
piospect of these two proteges of 
- Reagan to war any less likely. There 
is a long shadow of impending disaster 
on the subcontinent. Zia is foolish not 
to see it Indira Gandhi is clever to 


prepare us for it. Father way the 
result is the same. War seems more 
and more likely. 

In his "Economic Pioblems of 
Socialism in the USSR” Stalin discussed 
the question of “inevitability of wars 
between capitalist countries”. He re- 
referred to a view of certain comrades 
“who consider that the contradictions 
between the socialist camp and the 
capitalist camp arc moie acute than 
the contradictions among the capitalist 
countries that the foremost capitalist 
minds have been sufficiently taught bv 
the two woild wars . not to venture to 
involve the capitalist countries in war 
with one another again -— and that, 
because of this, wars between capitalist 
eountnes are no longer inevitable”. He 
observed that these comrades were 
wcie mistaken. Indeed, save the 
liberation wars, the onlv wars that have 
occurred since the second world .war 
have, been between capitalist countries 

Stalin was. of couise, refemng to the 
advanced capitalist states like “Genmany 
(western), Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan”. To be suie. there has not been 
a war between them, proving “these 
comrades” right and Stalin wrong But 
Stalin was not totally wiong in the 
sense that there have been conflicts, 
tensions and \\ars between lesser de¬ 
veloped capitalist states. In other 
words the advanced world has trans¬ 
ferred its contradictions to the LDCs. 
This is the icason why India and 
Pakistan have gone to war so often and 
Tran and Iraq are continuing with 
rasilv the most senseless war of recent 
years The rontradiction between 
Gaddafi and Numciry is no easier to 
comprehend cither. The poor countries 
tot in capitalist undei development 
within and blatant waimongering with¬ 
out. As in the case of India and Pakis¬ 
tan, thev have the same benefactors, 
belong to the same capitalis camp (of 
course, as junior partners) and go to 
war after regular intervals, thus saving 
the advanerd woild the losses of men 
and mnteuals. The foolish or self- 
righteous third woild leaders refuse to 
see that their foreign policies, however 
clevei, cannot save them lrom self- 
destruction for the benefit, of course, 
of the rich people around the Atlantic. 

Iniliia Gandhi’s problem is that .she 
or her blight advisers have no answer 
to this dilemma. Hence the belligerence, 
the toughness, the cliches! The people 
here and in Pakistan can only hope 
that the words do not actually lead to 
war. 


■1887 
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lands were subjected to mainly rabj 
cultivation. In. the absence of bunds for 
flood protection, which are being oon- 
stnlcted piece-meal on a large scale 
since mdependcnc, the fertile silt from 
the rivers used to bu deposited on a 
wide area stretching along both sides of 
the rivers during the floods m the mon¬ 
soon season. During winter, cultivation 
of the rabi crop was done on this nch. 
ferule alluvial soil fleshly deposited, 
leading to good output of crops making 
up for the partial cultivation dunng 
khanf season It was not uncommon 
for the relatively bigger faimers and 
landlords, who produced fot profit, to 
leave the land uncultivated during the 
ramy season to maximise piofits. How¬ 
ever, small and medium faimets culti¬ 
vating for self-consumption were 
forced to cultivate during khanf also 
and raise whatever they could. To 
some extent, this is also true today. 

However developments altei in¬ 
dependence have drastically altered this 
picture. The pressure of people 9 
depending on land foi livlihood has * 
increased tremendously over the years ■ 
and this has led to cultivation of every ■ 
possible land area. In particular, lands £ 
lying near the livers aie being moie ^ 
intensively cultivated and hardly any - 
margin of fallow land remains between * 
the rivet course and the cultivated 9 
lands. Along with this new villages ■ 
have sprung up in the low-lying areas p 
very close to the nvc'is on both sides, p 
This rapid increase in the use of land g 
very near the river courses for both 9 
cultivation and human settlement has * 
in its wake rapidly increased the 9 
losses due to floods since independence, p 

In the absence of a lone-term, ■ 
well-thought-out plan of flood contiol ■ 
for Eastern UP. whatever flood contiol p 
measures that have been so lar under- — 
taken have been of a piecemeal char¬ 
acter, without co-ordination and ™ 
integration under a broad plan. These 9 
piecemeal measures of flood control ■ 
consisted essentially of constructing ■ 
bunds along the banks of these flood- H 
prone rivers wherever the thieaf from ^ 
floods appeared great. The present 
dominant thinking is that, with the 9 
passage of time, more and more bunds 9 
will be constructed along the uver 9 
banks so that ultimately the uver will p 
have continuous bunding on both its p 
banks throughout its entire length in 
the plains. The river' waters will thus 
be confined to the region between the ■ 
bunds on both the banks. However, 9 
this approach to flood control of the 
rivers in this region has been contro¬ 
versial from a technical point of view. 


■A comprehensive programme at flood 
control in a river involving construc¬ 
tion of continuous bunding along both 
banks, clearing of the silt deposition 
in the riverbed through dredging, etc, 
is called river naming. It has been 
successfully done tn other countries, 
notably in China and USA- According 
to senior engineers working on flood 
control m the area, however, such a 
programme is not workable in India 
because of the government's inability or 
unwillingness to finance such a huge 
investment. Therefore according to 
them there is no escape from the piece¬ 


meal approach of bund construction 
now being followed, where the-expendi¬ 
ture for a project typically is of the 
order of Rs 50 lakh or even less, which 
is usually granted without much diffi¬ 
culty by the government. 

This can be harmful m the long 
urn In most cases, there is no appre¬ 
ciable margin of land between the 
river course and the position of the 
bund. Thus when bunds are construct¬ 
ed on both sides of the river, the 
water-cairymg capacity of the river 
system is drastically reduced, putting 
great prcssuie on the bunds. Secondly, 
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the narrowing down of the river cur¬ 
rent to the region within the buntjs 
causes the silt to deposit within that 
nairow region, raising the level of the 
river bed at a fast rate and thus fur- 
' ther reducing the wnrei-carrying capa¬ 
city of the liver. Since the rivers in 
this region have a tremendous amount 
of silt in their flood wateis. the problem 
becomes acute here Thirdly, non- 
coordinated constructions can lead to 
unpredictable behaviour of the rivers 
in the region which are prone to 
changes in their courses. Fourthly, 
without a proper drainage system, bund 
construction as is being done now, can 
cause tremendous water-logging of the 
rain waters collecting in low-lying areas 
on the other side of the bund opposite 
lo the river. Thus the construction of 
i he bund would make the land which 
f,A supposed to be protected from flood 
jffuncultivable because of water-logging. 
Water-logging in the long mn can 
make the land uncultivable for use 
because of the increasing salinity of 
the top-soil in the watei-logged region. 

\ tour of the flood a fleeted parts bv 
this loiii'spomlent tonfiniicd many of 
these suspicions In tact mam ol the 
In. il neonlc sac that Piecemeal flood 
control mcMsuios aie doing mine hann 
than good lor example, people cite 
the dama«c this vcai in Basti and 
Goiekhpiu distiuts echoic- .1 laige 
number oi bunds weie bleached iesi.lt- 
mg in flash-floods causing gicater 
dam,ire than nonnal floods It scorns 
that because ut the construction of 
ol nunc bum's cere ilosc to the necr 
ihanncl, the ahoee ment'oned pioblcnis 
luce led to deciease in the water earu- 
4 c.maeitc of the uveis in tile legion, 
“whe as preciously the flood ccaleis 
used to spiead occt l.ugei areas on 
both banks along the ncei thus spi fad¬ 
ing the silt and sedimentation uniform- 
lc ovti laige' aitsic preserving the 
w itei ran\ mg raparitv Again the 
reason behind the Gaghia shifting its 
course neai ('hand in in Ballia this 
year and neailc breathing the 'Imtipai- 
Sunagai bund, coul 1 be, nccoiding to 
the Executive engined m chaige of 
saving the bund, the recent construc¬ 
tion ot protective bunds on the oppo¬ 
site bank of the liver falling in Bihar 
slate. In Goiakhpur district, large ateas 
<>f traditionally cultivated lands are 
getting watei-logged in the kharif sea- 
Vm rendering cultivation impossible 
jr Over and above the unsuitabilitv of 
the present methods of flood contiol 
on technical grounds, secondly pro¬ 
blems pertaining to their construction 
also play a significant part in rendering 


thfe flood control measures ineffective 
and even sometimes positively danger¬ 
ous. One is the pressures and pulls 
exerted by the local big-wigs in decid¬ 
ing on the location of the bunds. Many 
times the location is changed to satisfy 
the self-interest of influential figures on 
whom the ruling parties depend for 
their votes. Bunds are left incomplete 
in many cases because of the objection 
by influential people who have then 
lands coming in its path, following 
their demands for higher compensation 
for the land to be acquired. Thirdly 
following the opposition by people of 
new settlements on village banks, not 
much margin of land is left between 
the river course and the position of 
the bund. Fourthly, the faulty mate¬ 
rials used by the profit-hungry con¬ 
tractors in the construction work in 
many cases result in the breach of 
bunds even at lower flood mtensition 
than their rated capacities 

\\ TEii.vAUv*: Approach 

On ihe whole, all evidence points 
to the unsuitability of the present 
approach of flood control as a long¬ 
term solution to the problem in the 
region. But is there a viable alterna¬ 
tive approach to flood control m this 
region? Accoidmg to some experts 
time is It would consist of the inflow¬ 
ing practices which are improvements 
in the tiadilional appioach to the 
flood problem- First, allow the natural 
drainage system of ihe region to operate 
with as little man-made inteimption as 
possible. Consttuction of bunds along 
the user hanks should be avoided as 
far as possible, thus providing as wide 
margins of land as possible on both 
sides of the river foi the alluvial silt 
to be deposited during floods. Second¬ 
ly, cverv year after the monsoons, the 
river bed should be dredged and the 
accumulated silt in the river-bed should 
be removed and used for raising the 
levels of areas of human habitation — 
villages schools hospitals, loads, etc 
This will evcntuallv raise all the areas 
of human habitation to a suflicientlv 
high level afTotdmg protection ftom 
flood wateis. Cultivation should be 
based on the traditional approach 
which is mainlv tabi-crop oriented, the 
khauf crop being laised whenever 
possible, thus minimising the losses 
due to floods. Bv allowing the flood 
waters to spread, the fertile silt gets 
deposited over large areas, increasing 
the fertility of the soil. 

However, it seems doubtful whether 
the present ruling parties have either tlv 


concern for people's vvelfaio or the capa¬ 
city to undeiiakc such work so that the 
long term solution to tile problem is 
found The trend at the governmental 
level is not in a hopeful dneetion An 
examination of the government expendi- 
tuie under the heads of (1) flood relief 
expenses, and (2) investment on flood 
control woik in Gorakhpur district for 
the vear 19X0-81 revealed that the 
expenses under head (.1) was actually 
more than that under head (2). It 
would not be surprising if for UP state 
as a whole or even for all-India ex¬ 
penditure on flood reief work turns out 
to he mou* than the amount invested 
on flood conti ol measures every yeat. 
This only confirms the suspicion of the 
local neopie that the ruling parties have 
a vested inteiest tn not solving the 
flood problem in the region In fact 
flood iclief work has become just an¬ 
other channel bv which those in power 
bestow favouis on local interests align¬ 
ed to them Hood relief operations 
provide ample scone for politicians, 
officials and contractois to indulge in 
black-maiket.ng, diversion of funds, 
distribution of substandardared mate¬ 
rial. etc. and thus enriching themselves. 
This is an open secret as far as the 
local people ate concerned, who can 
cite lots of such instances. During his 
tom this loiiespondciil found that dis- 
tubutmn ol food and other essential 
•terns was fat from satisfactory. They 
aie distributed onlv in those villages 
fiom where local bigwigs of the ruling 
paitv hail Fven within a village only 
ihosc who have aligned with the big¬ 
wig ipi.tlif’ for receiving the ration. 
The same storv is icnerated in the 
disltihiiln-n ol emergency flood relief 
money I he patwan and other officials 
recommend pavment of a particular 
amount of iclief money on the basis 
of ihe damages suffered by concerned 
peisons. But moie often only favoured 
persons wu’th influence in the ruling 
p.nty or government machinery actually 
pet the monev In manv cases the 
amount snecified foi a particular per¬ 
son on pancr is not actually handed 
ove’t. with the distributing officer 
poekef'iig a substantial fiaction of the 
amount In short the whole flood 
n-lief operations vear after vear is onlv 
another cxeicisc of influence-peddling 
bv those in power, who use this to 
appease local bigwigs on whom they 
depend foi then successes in election. 
This is not surpnsing since politics of 
powei todav in our country has de¬ 
generated to the level of using even 
the rmserv of common man as politi¬ 
cal capital. 
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y Rs. 100, Rs. 500 and Rs. 1000 * 
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Play safe 
and carry 

SUPERMONEY 

(CENTRAL BANK TRAVELLERS CHEQUES) 

Supermoney Travellers Cheques are pilfer-proof. You put your signature on 
them in front of the issuing authority When you want to encash Supermoney 
Travellers Cheques, you have to sign on them again before the paying official 
who checks whether the signatures tally This ensures that only the rightru! 
owner receives the money. If they arc lost or stolen, you can get the money 
back from the issuing office, after usual formalities arc completed 
Supermoney is not onlv safe but is also convenient It is cashable immediately 
at any nationalised bank It is also accepted at well-known shops, department 
stores, hotels, airlines and at important railway stations. 

There is no time limit for encashing Supermoney. And, best of all, 
there is no charge 

0 — d 1 Central Bank of India 

I s . I A Governmen: j f In.'is 'ndertakmg 

■ ^ The bank that moves out to people and places. 
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Right to Passport 

A G Nootwi 


IT is scarcely surprising that the US 
Supreme Court should have ruled 
last month that the Government could 
validly revoke Philip Agee’s passport 
on grounds of “national security” and 
“foreign policy”. The decision is in 
line with the approach of the Bur¬ 
ger Court. Besides, the earlier prece¬ 
dents m favour of the citizen rested 
on a very narrow basis These cases, 
to be sure, will be cited m our courts 
as precedents of persuasive value. 

Kent vs Dulles, decided in 1958, 
* (urned on the limits under the sta- 
Vtutes of the US Secretary of State's 
^fiower to issue passpoits. The power 
of refusal was held by the maiority 
(5 to 4) to be limited to those found 
wanting in allegiance to the country 
or participating in illegal conduct. It 
could not be withheld only because 
a person was a Communist Party 
member In Zeinel ns Rusk (19651 
the US Supreme Couit upheld area 
restrictions. The ban on travel to 
Cuba was upheld. Agee's case should, 
therefore, occasion no surprise in 
view of his exposures of the CIA. 

The state of law is no better in 
our country. The recent furore over 
lhe staging abroad of Ghashiram 
Kotual should bring home to us the 
precarious state of the citizen's right 
to go abroad, a right which finds 
j. tangible expression m the right to a 
^passport from his Government. 

Article 12 of the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
declares that “everyone shall be free 
to leave any country, including his 
own." How (far is this right recognis¬ 
ed and protected in our country? 
The anSwed is — substantially, but nut 
completely. Article 21 of the Con¬ 
stitution guarantees that “No person 
shall be deprived cf his life or per¬ 
sonal liberty except according to 
procedure established by law." The 
Supreme Court has ruled more than 
once that the right to leave the 
country and travel abroad is part of 
one's "personal liberty ’. Accordingly, 
in 19(7 the Court held that since 
there was no statute on the subject 
at aS, denial Of a passport was wholly 
indefeasible since it could not pos¬ 
sibly ‘ Ijs “according to procedure 
established, by law”. 


Parliament, - therefore, hastened to 
enact the Passport Act, 1967. Sec¬ 
tion 612) of the Act lists exhaustively 
the grounds on which passport can 
be refused. They urc ■ 

(a) that the applicant is not a 
citizen of India: (b) that the appli¬ 
cant may, or is likely to, engage 
outside India in activities prejudi¬ 
cial to the sovereignty and inte¬ 
grity of India, (c) that the depar¬ 
ture of the applicant from India 
may, or is likely to. be detrimen¬ 
tal to the security of India; (d) 
that the presence of the applicant 
outside India may, or is likely to, 
prejudice the friendly relations of 
India with any foreign country: 
(e) that the applicant has. at any 
time during tne period of five 
vears immediately preceding the 
date of his application, been con¬ 
victed by a court in India for 
any offence involving moral turpi¬ 
tude and sentenced in respect 
thereof to imprisonment for not 
less than two years: if) that pro¬ 
ceedings in respect of an offence 
alleged to have been committed 
by the applicant are pending be¬ 
fore a criminal court in India; (g) 
that a warrant of summons for 
the apprearance, or a warrant for 
the arrest, of the applicant has 
been issued by a couit under any 
law for the time being in force 
or that an order prohibiting the 
departure from India of the appli¬ 
cant has been made any such 
court: (h) that the applicant has 
been repatriated and has not re¬ 
imbursed the expenditure incurred 
in connection with such repatria¬ 
tion; (i) that in the opinion of the 
Central government the issue, of a 
passport or travel document to 
the applicant will not be in the 
public interest 

Clearly, .clauses (b), fc), (d) and par¬ 
ticularly (i) confer enormous discre¬ 
tion on the Government. It is purely 
a matter of its subjective opinion 
whether refusal of a passport is "in 
the public interest" or not. 

The grounds for impounding or 
revoking a passport are listed in 
Section 10 (3) and they are very 
similar to the grounds of refusal. In 
either case, the Act requires the 
passport authority to furnish to the 
citizen its reasons for the refusal or 
i evocation In writing "unless in any 
case the passport authority is of the 
opinion that it will not be in the in¬ 
terests of the sovereignty and inte¬ 
grity of India, the security of India. 
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friendly relations of India with any 
foreign country or in the interests of 
the general public to furnish such 
copy". 

This renders, the right ol appeal, 
which is provided in cases of refusal 
or impounding of a passport, absolu¬ 
tely redundant. How can the citizen 
appeal if be is given no reasons for 
the decision in the first instance? The 
appeal, moreovei, does not lie to an 
indejiendent tubunal but to an exe¬ 
cutive authority, from Caesar to 
Caesar. 

Section 17 of the Act provides that 
ihe passjxirt is “the property" of the 
Government. This is strange relic of 
feudalism, suicly. 

It was in the famous case of 
Maneka Gandhi, decided on fanuary 
25, 1978, that the Supreme Court 
gave a most reassuring interpretation 
of Article 21 as well as of Section 
1(H3) of the Passport Act, 1957. 
Article 2J does not sanction just anv 
procedure which the law might lay 
clown The procedure laid down 
must not be arbitrary, unfair, oppres¬ 
sive or unreasonable. Besides. the 
principles of natural justice must be 
followed and before a passport is 
impounded the citizen must be heard. 
The Court upheld as valid the power 
tu impound a passport “in the In¬ 
terests of the general public”. But It 
broke new ground by holding that 
the law laying down the procedure 
must not violate any of the rights 
conferred by \iticle 19(1) including 
the rights to freedom of speech and 
expression and to carry on a trade 
or practise a profession. These rights, 
the court ruled, are available to every 
Indian citizen and not within India 
alone. He is entitled to the funda¬ 
mental rights even outside the coun¬ 
try’s territorial limits. 

The significance of this ruling fa 
obvious. The State cannot arbitrarily 
prevent a citizen from going abroad 
to exercise is rights of free spec<& 
and expression or to practise his pro¬ 
fession. In their judgment throe judges 
(Bhagwati, Untwaha and Fazal All) 
held that though the right to go. 
abroad is not a fundamental right, 
“the denial of the right to go abroad 
may, in truth and in effect, restrict 
freedom of speech and expression or 
freedom to carry on a profession so' 
as to contravene Article 19(1) (a) or 
19(1) (g)’\ They ruled that the very 
refusal to disclose the grounds to the 
citizen is itself open to judicial re¬ 
view. 
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Sophisticated 
Quality Control 


Manufacturing alloy steels 
is a special 1 seel field of 
decimal quantities and 
precise control At VISL 
we operate with the know¬ 
how- of the worlc leaders 
in the fifclc - VEW ,B o h!er 


8''os 


of Austria 


Assisted by a modern 
metallurgical department 
fully equipped with 
sophisticated testing 
facilities, like the 
JameH-Ash Direc* Reading 
Spectrometer 

Steel samples from the 
furnace are delivered to 
the laboratory in 60-80 
seconds, by a vacuum 


conveyor system The 
spectrometer analyses the 
percentage content c f 19 
elements m two minutes 
This speed ana precision 
ensures control over Ate 
alloying process, while the 
melt is stnl m the furnace 

Our total quality control 
process consists of 3b 
other rigorous tests !! 
is a photomicrograph of 
finely svuctured particles 
It is the tearing, screaming 
tensile test Electronically 
monitored titration analysis 
It is the maudibie whine of 
ultrasonic flaw detection 


At VISL we leave nothing to 
chance- least of all the 
quality of our special steels. 
Writs- m tor detailed technical 
literature on our range 
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Visvesvaraya Iron A Steel Ltd 
Bhadravathi 

(A Public Sector Undertaking; 
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Houses for Judges 

fUJni Dus 

AT a time when a criminal case and non-government ti usts,, depend entirely 
two writ petitions of an unprecedented on the fearless independence of the 
nature against the Chief Minister of judges. 

Maharashtra are pending in the Bom- Secondly, apart from almost all the 
bay High Court he has granted a plot High Court judges, even the Chief 
of prime land to the High Court jud- Justice of India and three other judges 
ges for a co-operative housing society, ol the Supreme Court, Justices P N 
The timing of this seemingly magna- Bhagwati, V D Tulzapurkar, and D A 
nimous gesture has raised many ques- Dt'sai are applicants' foi inemheishiji 
lions and the manner of the Chief of this proposed housing society and 
Minister's action has been openly cn- thus ,ue now beholden to Antulay. 
ticised. Thirdly, the judges had repeatedly 

A letter of intent, about the grant approached the Chief Minister for a 
nl this Goveinment land, was hand- favourable decision m connection with 
>,d over to the Chief Justice of the ,h ls plot, and had been kept waiting 
Bombay High Court at a meeting on indefinitely ti'l now. Why should 
Actohei 15. at the Chief Minister's Antulay choose to finally allot the 
residence, wheie five other senior p) ot at rhis juncture 1 
judges weie also present and the pro- Fourthly, government of its own 

ceedings were recoided by television acco rd had in July appointed Justice 
cameras The judges, who had for long jj a Masodkar and Justice R I. Ag- 
been requesting Antulay to grant this garwal — the two judges who are 
plot of land, had gone to the meeting trustees in Antulay's controversial 
meiely to discuss the mattei along Indira Gandhi Pratibha Pratisthan - 
wiih othei admimstiative matters. as the ‘Chief Promoters' of the pro- 
Afte. half an hour ot discussion posed housing society. 

Antulay pulled a prepared letter of Fifth's 1 . many of the judges who 

intent out of a file and suddenly tele- ,,re applicants toi membership of this 
vision cameras materialised to captuie society, including one of the ‘Chief 
the picture of the Chief Justice of Promotors', already have eithei a flat 
the High Court gratefully accepting it <r othet accommodations of thou 
liom Antulay. own It is a well established policy ol 

Supieme Couit Justice V D Tulza- the government that jnv one who 
purkar has gone on record to condemn owns a flat, land or accommodation 
Antulay’s action as "disgraceful and m an uiban area of India in his name 
ill-limed" He has also criticised the or that of a dependent cannot be j 
imlgcs for going to tin Chid Munster's member of a housing society built on 
^icsuience and allowing themselves to land leased bv the government. L\- 
he televised. Howcvei to oveiempha- emption fiom this policy, for those 
-im the impiopiietv ot the ‘show’ judges who do not have flats m Bum- 
siaeed by Antulay and the appearance hav, is one ot the concessions the 
of subservient judges created on tele- judges are likely to expect fiom the 
vision, is to diveit attention from government. They are also going to 
various more notewoithy and question- ask for exemption from a regulation 
able aspects of this land grant. prohibiting commeicul development in 

Firstly, today the couits represent that area to allow them to rent out 
the last hope for those who believe in the ground floor for non-iesidcntul 
responsibility and honesty in public use in ordci to defiav maintenance 
life Antulay. for listance has been cost-.. 

allowed, by the State Assembly, to The idea for d co-opetative housing 
temain in office despite his admission society of judges built on land leased 
of taking money for performance of by the government dates bdek to the 
his official duties, such as allocation mid-1960s. In 1970 government had 
of cement. Fair and courageous deci- offered a plot in Mahim which the 
sions in the wnt petitions and the judges lejected because they wanted 
case, which charge Antulay with cor- a place close to the High Court build- 
ruption. other violations of law and ing in South Bombay. Finally in early 
misuse of his official powers in con- 1980 Sharad Pawar, who was then 
flection witlt the Indira Gandhi Pra- the Chief Minister, m principle accept- 
tibha Pratijfhthao and other similar ed the judges' request for the present 

t . ' ‘ 


plot, at Queen's Barracks area in the 
Backbay Reclamation Scheme. Details 
were being worked out and the plot 
was expected to be allotted m a 
week when the Pawar ministry fell. 

When Antulay became Chief Minis¬ 
ter some of the judges approached 
him several times, mostly at social 
gatherings, and were always assured 
that he was looking into the matter. 
The Urban Development Minister 
Ramrao Adik even assured some jud¬ 
ges in July 1980 that his goveinment 
would honour Pawar’s decision But. 
cuuously, for almost a year nothing 
happened. 

Then out of the blue the Chief 
Justice received a lettei fium the 
Revenue Secretaiy dated July 27, 
1981, which said that the "Govern¬ 
ment has approved that the Hon’ble 
Justices, Shu Masndkai and Sim Ag- 
garwal shall be Chief Promoters of 
the pioposed housing society'' It 
went on to add that the other juclges 
should approach the ‘‘duly approved 
Chief Piomoters for completion of 
necessary formalities in the matter.” 
Apail fiom the questionable nature of 
the government’s presumption that the 
judges need any "approval" tor who 
should he a pioinolei. ijiesi two 
n imes wete not put up by the judges. 
Chief Justice Deshpande reportedly 
felt insulted by this letter but he let 
the matter rest and the judges were 
asked to approach Justice Masodkar 
and Justice Aggarwal. Later govern¬ 
ment, again reportedly of its own ac- 
toid sent another letter appointing 
lustue M N Chandurkar. whom some 
ol the judges favoured, and Advocate 
General A S Bolide as Promoters It 
is nor dear whether they were meant 
to replace the two earlici appointed 
pi (.motel's oi supplement then efforts. 

But at the October 1 5 meeting when 
Chid Justue Deshpande suggested that 
instead of individual piomoters a 
committee he formed with Justice 
Ghauduikai as Chau man Justins 
Masodkar and Aggarwal were retained 
as members of the committee at 
Antnliiv's insistence This is incluativi 
of Aniulav's desire to deal ditecllv 
with those two judges whose petsonal 
closeness to him is well-established By 
virtue of being trustees in the Piatish- 
than Justice Masodkar and Aggarwal 
are going to be called as witnesses in 
the 11 nninal case against Antulav Thus, 
rhetr piesence on the committee of the 
proposed housing society which will 
supposedly work out the details and 
concessions with the government gives 
an even murkier dimension to this issue. 
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Someibeautiful things 
stay) behind closed- dolors 
NTCMetsandidraperies 


/ T Beautiful designs in choicest < 
colours. To give your interiors a 
touctfof class* 
Ask for the wide range off 
NTC fabrics- 
fabrics from 111 mills. 


Jf 4 national textile ^ 

JlSj CORPORATION LIMITED 

fmv"7®| (A Government of India Undertaking *y 

Regd- Office : ( 

8th Floor, Surya Kiran.V 
19, Kasturba Gandhi Marj; 
New Delhi-110 001. < 
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Rhetoric and Reality 

Elizabeth Bradshaw . 

Henry 


IT would appem to many that tha 
recent two day meeting of 22 heads 
of State in Cancun, Mexico, would have 
been a significant step forward in 
North-South relations. This was not to 
be the case. There is already consensus 
among transnational corporation (TNC) 
boardrooms, the State in developed 
capitalist economies and the local 
oligarchies in most underdeveloped 
capitalist economies (UCEs) that it is 
ciucial to speed up penetration of 
UCE markets and raw mateual sup¬ 
plies. This is necessary to insure their 
'jnore effective integiation into th" 
TNC-donunated world market. Such is 
also the doctrinal thrust of major in¬ 
stitutions set up to serve the interests 
of big capital: the OECD, the World 
Batik, UNIDO, the Trilateral Commis- 
s.on, the IMF and even the Brandt 
fomimsMon. 

Consensus, however, is one thing, 
methods <>1 best achieving tins intcgta- 
tiiin ate another What we have seen 
over the past lew months has been a 
decisive shift away Fiom public aid 
through multilateral institutions to 
pnvate capital flows primarily through 
the transnational corporate and bank¬ 
ing structures. Cancun's pivotal role as 
.1 global summit was to proclaim and 
idtionahsc thus new constellation of 
1 irees which can best he designated as 
the authentic New International Econo¬ 
mic Order 

Basically the Cancun consensus, 
w.lh perhaps a lew feeble lamentations 
to the contrary, perpetuates prevailing 
international pnvate property relations, 
whose highest embodiment is the trans¬ 
national corporation. In essence, this 
property order caters almost exclusively 
to a small parasitical oligarchy within 
UCEs at the expense of the vast 
majority of then peoples. 

The conference occurred against a 
backdrop of mounting and uncontrolled 
economic crises. which now translate 
into tens of millions unemployed, 
spiralling inflation and mdebtedneas. 
protectionism cm almost all sectoral 
hunts, and staggering interest rates. At 
no other time in the history of the 
post-war world have the ingredients 
for a global economic blow-up been so 
c xtruvagantly displayed. 

Indicative are the recent unremitting 


Hohad 

and crippling setbacks to international 
economic relations. The inventory once 
1975 us agonising, straddling die entire 
gamut ol international institutions 
price stabilisation agreements, codes of 
conduct attempting in the mast mode¬ 
rate of ways to control TNCs, inter¬ 
national monetary reform, the Law ot 
the Sea and, most recently, the crumb¬ 
ling of the Pans conference on the 
Past developed countries. Failure m < 
the sense that they have not been 
tianslated into coherent policies to re¬ 
dress escalating global inequalities. 

Undeilying the failure of these 
interminable conferences has been thcii 
sedulous avoidance of the nature of 
power enshrined in TNCs These cor¬ 
porate giants have revolutionised the 
growth, nature and composition ol 
world trade now outstripping S 2 
trillion annually. TNCs control over 
80-90 per cent ol world trade, exclud¬ 
ing that oi the centrally planned 
economic*. Ominously, two-fdths or 
more ol all international trade is 
already transacted through TNC intia- 
fiun transfers 

This internationalisation oi capital is 
uigamcally related to corporate capi¬ 
tal's evolution m industry', tiado and 
bunking towards oligopolistic forma¬ 
tions and conglomerate structmes 1:1 
both developed countnes aud certain 
UCEs. \s the woild's dominant 
economic actons, TNCs and their 
appendages the W orld Bank and the 
IMF. dictate the rules of the game 
that have histoucalh engineered Third 
Win Id underdevelopment 

The loin eatdinal items on the 
Cancun agenda were trade, energy 
Inod and finance. These are precisely 
the domains which reveal the muscle 
and levetagi of TNC power 

Tusni \mi I’tUMuiY Commodities 

The debate on trade and primars 
commodities focused on the conven¬ 
tional indicators oi terms of trade, 
access to markets, and ‘remunerative' 
puces to producers and ‘equitable’ 
prices to imisumcrx While these indi¬ 
cators have a fatuous 'third-worldist' 
appeal, 'they fall short of the mark m 
their porti aval ol the factors which 
dominate woilil trade and output 

Indeed, the concept of ‘producer’. 
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like its rounteipart ■consumer', becomes 
trivialised when abstracted from the 
corporate torces which control, impinge 
and miicct the growth and trajectories 
of commodities. Whereas m a formal 
sense, most UCEs produce the bulk of 
primary commodities, m reality each ol 
them is marketed globally by at moat 
a dozen multi-conmiodity trading giants. 
Such authoritaimn economic control of 
the global economy is matched by no 
less significant strategic and political 
fold's which underpin this control. 

Enehcv 

Eueigv was the all-encmnpassing 
second item on the Cancun agenda. 
Discussions' naturally centred on provi¬ 
ding cheapei tuc! to UCEs and miti¬ 
gating balance ol payments deficits 
engendeied by the petroleum bill. Al¬ 
though well-intentioned banalities, thev 
are utterly meaningless in the context 
ol the corporate stranglehold on energy 
supplies and prices 

Internationalisation of capital oi 
'inteidepende«ice‘ as it is now branded 
m emporate boardrooms, is paralleled 
bs the transition in manv industrial 
sectors to international oligopolies. 
Illustrative is the ‘seven petroleum 
sisters who cmbiace some ol the 
world's ’eaduig corporations The ten¬ 
fold oil pnee rise in the 1970s contri¬ 
buted not only to an OPEC current 
account surplus exceeding $ 115 billion 
m 1980. but no less crucially to the 
staggering growth of the seven giants, 
with combined 1980 revenues outstrip¬ 
ping S426 billion 

The oil majors’ marketing strides aie 
seen in then massive share of aggre¬ 
gate profits hi United States manufac¬ 
turing, soanng hom 15 per tent in 1972 
to 4(1 per cent m 1980 In such a cock¬ 
pit of global powei, to categorise them 
as ‘petroleum corporations’ is a misno¬ 
mer as thes straddle and dominate a 
wide spcttiuin ut natural resources, 
mining and mdustiial sectors Exxon 
already produces about half as much 
(hemicals as the lending US chemical 
producer Dn Pont The irons of the 
situation is that while the seven sisters’ 
names and dealings passed unmention- 
ed at Cancun then shadow and sub¬ 
stance hovered over the participants as 
as if to mock them 

Food 

W bethei m not the pai licipant,. 
giasped thi inteirclatediiess of energy 
and the thud agenda item food, re¬ 
mains questionable Mthnugh the cor- 
poiatc lotxl and eneigs phalanxes are 
not identical, thev oveilap Tcimceu 
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ana ancu (two on majors/, tot example, 

4 re already agribusiness 'giants in theii 
own right. Moreovn. massive expendi¬ 
ture outlays of the corporate aggrega¬ 
tions' in food and fuel are increasingly 
gobbling up UCEs skimpy loreign ex¬ 
change earnings. 

In complex wavs, stretching from the 
supply side through the manipulation ol 
futures markets and onto transporta¬ 
tion, TNCc are increasingly dominat¬ 
ing food output and trade flows. Large 
agribusiness complexes, working in 
conjunction with local oligarchies, have 
been grabbing land funn food crops 
foi the domestic market, shifting out¬ 
put to export-oriented cash crops such 
as bananas, pineapples, sugar, etc. 
These TNCs, which control around 
four-fifths of the output, marketing and 
distribution chain for most commodi¬ 
ties, are not the only gamers. 

Because of this conscious linkage 
with the global market, UCEs must im¬ 
port ever-rising quantities oi food to the 
benefit of yet another corporate group¬ 
ing: big gram. The bonanza for the 
giant grain traders can he appreciated in 
projected 1985 cereal imports of UCEs, 
slated to shoot up to $ 24 billion And 
this out of a staggering total projected 
food import bill of $ 81 billion. This 
alone should account for around 15 pei 
cent of export earnings for both oil 
exporting and oil importing countries 
Obviously, this figure would lie very 
much higher for the latter, and must 
inevitably be trafficnllv translated into 
endemic malnutrition and famine 
deaths. 

At present, seven ianulies in five 
global companies dominate the world’s 
gfaiu trade the Fribourgs at Conti¬ 
nental Gram Co, the Hirsches and 
Boms at Bunge; the Cargills and Mac¬ 
millans at Cargill; and the Louis Drey¬ 
fuses and Andres as firms that beai 
their names. Members of this suprana¬ 
tional grouping not only own the bulk 
of the stock of these ‘grain’ companies, 
but they also serve as Ixiard chairmen 
presidents and chief executives in inch 
of them. 

The big five operate the gram pipe¬ 
line from farmer through the commo¬ 
dity futures markets on to the final 
consumer. By their physical presence, 
they rule the 'refineries’ that turn wheat 
into flour, soybeans into cooking oil or 
animal meal, and maize into animal 
feed or liquid sweetners for soft drinks 
and ice cream. Cargill and Continental 
handle more than 50 per cent of US 
grain exports. 

Cargill is also one of the loading 
exporters of French wheat Together, 
the big live handle 90 per cent oi the 


trade in wheat gad coin;- 8ft per * 
qtfot of Canada’s barley exports; 60 per 
cent of Aigentmas wheat exports; and ' 
00 per cent of Australia’s sorghum ex¬ 
ports. No less striking is that they 
have already penetrated East Euiopean 
markets not only as importers, but as 
grain intermediaries between countries. 
Some have now massively ramified their 
operations into sugar, coffee, meat, and 
the entire gamut of commodities trad¬ 
ing. To these could be added a rela¬ 
tive newcomer to grain trading, Phil¬ 
lips Bros, an offshoot ol the South 
African-dominated Engelhaid Corpora¬ 
tion, with a sizeable chunk ol its 1980 
$ 25 billion sales emanating from grams 

Finance 

Money and finance, the final agenda 
item, was not freed from the fetters 
of mystifications. The recent World 
Bank/IMF annual meeting was the 
opening barrage of the lug offensive 
extolling the virtues of the private 
sector, with continued reliance on the 
IMF and implicit recognition of th ■ 
transnational banking cu cult's para¬ 
mount role. Here again, what the 
pedestrian bally-hoo on international 
financial markets obscures is the IMF/ 
transnational hanks' other lole in hold¬ 
ing the UCEs hostage to service pay¬ 
ments on external debts already top¬ 
ping S 400 billion 

In reviewing the agenda m its en¬ 
tirety, what is also striking are the 
nucial missing links, notably the $500 
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m h)80, a figure which is astro*w#tic-' 
ally rising. Given Cancan's exploit 
class nature, even if such an item had 
beyn shovelled into the agenda, it would 
m no way have modified these discus- ’ 
sums. Or to put it another way, the 
Cancun roulette wheel was rigged. 

Shift to Private Capital 

The Cancun roulette wheel, however, 
was rigged for a very specific purpose 
It was rigged to shift international 
public opinion onto the necessity of 
private capital flows as the central 
mechanism of North-South relations. 
The ground is being meticulously nur¬ 
tured by leading protagonists of big 
capital and their government backers. 

In a lecture to leading TNC execu¬ 
tives, World Bank President Alden 
Ohiusen (former Bank of America 
President for 11 years), noted that "no 
other entity is better equipped than 
transnational corporations to bring 
together resources, expertise, capital 
raid markets on a global basis in an 
efficient manner”. In this view, the 
TNC is "an important allv of creative 
and enterprising people everywhere 
who believe that it is pragmatically 
possible to build a better and more 
pioductive global society that can 
enhance the living standards of 
everyone”. Indubitable. Clausen has 
made a clean break in rhetoric, though 
not in substance, from his predeeessor, 
McNamara, who exhibited a propen- 
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* In- what he labels “the magic of the 
marketplace'', President Reagan undei- 
•cored the US commitment to this 
species ol reasoning before the World 
Bank and IMF "Mv own government 
is committed to all policies of tree 
trade unrestricted investment and open 
capital markets’*. The other Regan 
(Secretary of the Treasury) was mote 
categorical m his address to the sam • 
audience: the emphasis, hg. exulted, 
should not only be to rely more on tie 
private sector, but to induce the UCEs 
to lie more congenial to investment by- 
private sector corporations. 


Secretary of State Haig (himself a 
lecent re.presentative of Big Capital as 
Chairman of United Technologies) mis¬ 
leadingly formulated a theoretical 
fiamework for the administration’s 
policy to the UN General Assembly In 
an idiom which has gained official on- 
rency “Ciosvth for development is 
best achieved through reliance on tn- 
rentives for individual economic pel - 
formancc The individual is the begin¬ 
ning. the key elemmt and the ultimate 
beneficiary of the development pro¬ 
fess" What such pristine exhortation.? 
*o nineteenth century economic indi¬ 
vidualism mask is that concentiatmn of 
capital under TNC control is literally 
obliterating all avenues ot individual 
initiative through accelerated hquida- 
tioii of small and medium-sized busi¬ 
ness enterprises Such a course is tanta¬ 
mount to the liquidation ot individual¬ 
ism m the name of a presumably higher 
Fnedmanian individualisin. 


Capital Exporis 
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thr«*gftM -deployed in the UCEs. 

Private capital's global onslaught can 
he guaged against the relatively trifling 
S 26 billion disbursed bs the developed 
capitalist countries is public aid in 
1980 (0 37 per cent of then combined 
CNPs). Not should it be ignored that 
'aid' is a highly deceptive catch-word, 
inasmuch as the bulk ol it must be 
repaid at high interest rates and most 
aid funds arc tied to direct purchases 
(overwhelmingly from TNGs) m the 
donor countries. If the piactitloners of 
global monetmism have their way (as 
is the case in at least two major deve¬ 
loped countries), this $ 26 billion figuie 
will be whittled away Some academic 
apologists of big capital have pushed 
this argument to its logical conclusion 
public aid ought to be terminated 

It must not be surmised that private 
investment, rooted in profit maximisa¬ 
tion, is in any wav neutral Not onlv 
have such capital exports wiped out 
teas of thousands of jobs in the deve¬ 
loped capitalist economies, but thes 
often exercise a pernicious impact on 
underdeveloped economies, with .size¬ 
able segments of it directed to export- 
oriented free tiade zones. 

Sri Lanka provides an illustrious 
example, where the government pimp- 
mgly advertises its female workforce as 
Ihc "cheapest labour in Asia” As ta¬ 
mest free tiade zones, TNCs extract 
highly advantageous land prices, tax 
holidays and exemptions hum dutv 
payments Such foreign investment 
merely serves to lash these UCEs and 
their domestic oligarchies more tightly 
int< a world economy dominated by 
TNCs. 


What Reagan, Haig and Clausen are 
articulating lays no claims to novelty. 
What it docs reptesent. however, is the 
ideological mobilisation that would 
further boost private capi’al flows 
United States dircc-t foieign invest¬ 
ments burgeoned over 10 per cent an¬ 
nually from 1950 to 1979 from $ 12 
to J 187 billion A quarter of this was 
funnelled to UCEs. By 1980. this num¬ 
ber had rocketed to J 214 billion which 
included an 18 per cent jump in under¬ 
developed country investment. 

Likewise, in a country which is af¬ 
flicted by capital shortages and wide¬ 
spread poverty, the UK’s overseas pri¬ 
vate investment soared from £ 800 mil¬ 
lion (1970) to over £7 billion by end- 
1980. The sheer scale of these invest¬ 
ments was such that by 1980 ovei one- 
third of aggregate sales by the UK’s 
top 50 corporations was accounted foi 
by overseas output On a smaller but 
no Ipsa strident scale. Japanese over¬ 
seas Investments between- 1951 and 


EriCTNTRE OF CoNITJOl 

Neither the species of Cancun con¬ 
ferences nor am volume of private 
capital flows, however, can hope to 
mitigate the basic conflicts and crises 
now feasting at the vitals o! the gloliui 
economy. This us grimly seen in a ple¬ 
thora of economic indicators. Rapid 
postwar trade expansion has now al¬ 
most ground to a halt with global trade 
volume growing only one per cent m 
1980. This is projected (1981) to slide 
backwards for the first time in decades 

Unemployment is slated to top 25 
million m the OECD countries alone 
bv 1985 and nit an incalculable multi¬ 
pip of this in the UCEs. With few 
exceptions, double digit inflation and 
soaring interest rates continue to pul¬ 
verise all records. Indubitably, the world 
‘crisis' can be wholly misirmstiued 
when seen through the economic prism 
ol big cuirital. The TNCs embaiked 
on a meiger binge oi unprecedented 


dimensions, whose upshot bat been ths 
further massive chmitintration of capi¬ 
tal. In the first eleven months of 1980, 
10,727 US businesses filed bankruptcy, 
52 per cent higher than the correj- 
ponding period in 1979, In the United 
Kingdom, annual company liquidations 
climbed piecipitously from 2,688 in 
1973 to 7,344 by end-1980 Such a 
tiend is in contrast to prr-1974 anti¬ 
trust legislation which was expressly 
engineered to protect the smaller eco¬ 
nomic units and the social classes 
associated with them Regulatory 
legislation forged ovei the last century 
is now being junked unceremoniously. 

Cancun participants face insurmount¬ 
able obstacles in the exacerbated anta¬ 
gonisms witlnn both the so-called 
‘North’ and ‘South’, further propelled 
by the cimix The leadcis of the capi¬ 
talist world at Cancun could not he 
oblivious to the temcimis economic war 
being fought for the aggiandisement of 
market shares in what augurs to he n 
shrinking world market Jajmn’s on¬ 
slaughts on US markets in several sec¬ 
tors is meiely one por’entous example 
of the global fleshing 

Turning to the UCEs, Cancun may 
Ik considered a microcosm of the con¬ 
tradictions and divisions within the 
UCEs as a whole Symptomatic is that 
onlv eight UCEs, which dominate four- 
fifths of unde-developed country manu¬ 
factured exports, have managed to 
penetrate world marke's to any ap- 
jirecmble measure. TNC investment and 
technology have been the drive-wheels 
of ‘development’ within these countries, 
with the remainder of UCEs still largely 
consigned to be raw' material producers 
and exporters. The ex cut to which a 
few newcomers (eg, the Philippines 
the Ivors Coast and Sri Lanka) have 
begun ty encroach on global industrial 
markets has been on the basis oi TNC 
investment and marketing 

These countries can therefore be 
considered as little more ’’han TNC 
surrogate in a global division of laboui 
that exploits thin cheaper labour and 
their free trade zones What Cancun 
demonstrated was that such a disparate 
bunch of UCEs could not build a com¬ 
mon platform beyond the rhetoric of 
hoosting aid 

It would have been the apotheosis 
of uaivrte to believe that Cancun could 
have loosened the gup of corporate 
power on the global economy, or con¬ 
tributed to changing the institutions that 
govern that economy Rather, Cancun 
was engineered to consolidate and ac¬ 
celerate TNC thrusts into UCEs, and 
to announce publicly the mounting role 
that private capital can be expected to 
play m slmping the future trajectories 
of these countries 
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AT and Misbehaving Production Functions 

Ashok V Detai 

Technology and Employment in Industry (ed) AS Bhalla. Second 
Ldition, International Labour Office, Geneva 1981. 

Technology, Employment and Basic Needs in Food Processing in 
Developing Countries (cd) Christopher G Baron. Pergamon Press, 
Oxford 1980 

Technology and Employment in Footwear Manufacturing by Gerard 
K Boon; Sijthoff and Noordhoff 1980, Alphen aan den Rijn, The 
Netherlands 1980. 

Towards Global Action for Appropriate Technology (ed) A S Bhalla; 
Pergamon Press, Oxford 1979. 


1 THE books under review are among 
the studies organised by the Techno¬ 
logy and Employment Branch of the 
ILO as a part of the World Employ¬ 
ment Programme. The fust book is 
the second edition of the now well 
known collection of papers brought 
together in 1975 by the Chief of the 
Branch; to the original eight case 
studies has been added one by Chee 
Peng Lim of the leather shoe and 
brick industries in Malaysia. It is 
here reviewed together with the other 
three books because the latter throw 
some new light on its cases. For 
brevity the four books will he referred 
to below as ‘Industry‘Food', ‘Foot¬ 
wear’ and ‘Action’ respectively. 

Let us say straightaway that these 
books deal broadly with what is com¬ 
monly known as 'appropriate' techno¬ 
logy (which we shall lefei to as AT 
in conformity with the vogue). The 
aim of the organisers is to show, as 
stated in the blurb to ‘Industrythat 
“appropriate technology ts not a 
myth. inappropriate choices are 
often made not because technological 
alternatives do not exist but because 
selection systems are inadequate and 
because private and public decision¬ 
makers are unaware of the existence 
of the alternatives". Before, however, 
this drumbeating puts off dr seduces 
the reader as the case may he, I 
should hasten to add that the claim 
is far from fulfilment, both because 
the authors of the cose studies are 
by and large conscientious and be¬ 
cause they are economists incapable 
of being shepherded into a well- 
rounded conclusion. 'Their studies 
are more interesting than either the 
titles or the objectives suggest. 

What is appropriate technology 1 It 
could be technology that satisfied all 
or any of the 15 crifeiu listed by 
R Kaplioskv ('Food', pp 2fi.'>-29fi) If 
one thought of a different combina¬ 


tion of these 15 qualities every 
second, one would take over 40,000 
years to run through all of them. It 
is a task beyond the most indefati¬ 
gable ratio inator: so some would 
settle upon ona or two qualities they 
liked the sound of and become AT 
aficionados, while others would light 
upon a couple whose vagueness and 
emotive Content put them off and 
turn against AT. This is how AT has 
been turned into a theology, which is 
a loss to the believers as well as the 
infidels. 

In fact, as N Jequier points out 
(‘Action’, p 4), there are only tw.) 
dominant meanings of AT. AT groups 
m industrial countries take it to 
mean technology which does not 
degrade the environment, while those 
in developing countries take it to 
mean technology that is more labour- 
intensive than that which is in use in 
industrial countries. All case studies 
in the books under review use AT m 
the second sense, and that is what 
we shall do. 

In this sense, it is undeniable that 
the problems of developing countries 
would be much more tractable if a 
larger number of efficient ATs were 
available. In any detailed planning 
exercise, if one takes the investment 
capacity of a developing country and 
works out, with the help of capital- 
labour ratios prevalent m various 
industries in developed countries, how 
much industrial employment can be 
generated, one comes to measly 
figures. They are diminished further 
by the fact that capital requirements 
in developing countries are higher and 
capacity utilisation frequently lower, 
and their effect on the employment 
structure is attenuated by population 
gtowth. The contrast between the laige 
rise in industrial capital and its al¬ 
most unnoticeable impact on the em¬ 
ployment structure is especially strik¬ 


ing in India, which incidentally be¬ 
gan officially to promote AT and 
widely ban inappropriate technologies 
long before AT became a cult. Ad¬ 
mittedly, there are developing coun¬ 
tries which have increased industrial 
employment rapidly, Their achieve¬ 
ment deserves serious study; dismis¬ 
sing them as dictatorships, small coun¬ 
tries or camp-followers of world im¬ 
perialism may economise thought, but 
does not promote understanding of 
the process of employment creation. 
But countries where industry has 
wrought a sufficient or significant 
change in the employment structure 
are few compared to those where it 
has not. 

" Why is this so? If we were to go 
by the standard theory of choice of 
technique, with two factors, one pro¬ 
duct and competitive product and 
factor markets, the following pro¬ 
positions must hold; 

(1) Of all available techniques, 
only those will be chosen which 
give a higher output per wor¬ 
ker for the specified capital- 
labour ratio than any other 
technique or combination of 
techniques. 

(2) Of the viable techniques, only 
one or at most each of a pair 
of techniques will give the 
highest rate of return on in¬ 
vestment and will theielore be 
chosen b> entrepieneurs. If 
more techniques are in use, .all 
except at most a pair wifi be 
in the process of being super- 
ceded by the most profitable 
techniques. 

This type of theory is implicit in 
virtually all the studies and is expli¬ 
citly used by Charles Cooper and 
others who draw the characteristic 
production function, convex upwards, 
in which output per worker is plotted 
against the capital-labour ratio, in 
their study ot can-making (‘Industry’, 
p 99). Let us see what light the 
studies throw on the theory. 

According to Boon (‘Footwear’), 
the most mechanised techniques give 
the least cost at all wage rates in his 
observations, which cover Spain and 
Mexico. They would therefore be the 
most profitable, and would oust less 
mechanised techniques, were it not 
loi the fact that their full-capacity 
output is much larger than that of 
It'S- mechanised ones, The latter there 
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fore survive in small markets, which 
are of two types First, theie are 
markets for women's fashion footweai 
in industrial countries Fashions aie 
created in those countries and first 
embodied into shoes mailer with theii 
high-wage labour. They are soon 
imitated by low-wage countries, but 
in the meanwhile new fashions are 
treated which keep the shoe nidus 
tty in high-wage countries ,alive. 
Second, there aie isobted ruial and 
semi-urban markets jn developing 
countries which arc loo small to 
ittract shoes produced by large, 
h’ghly mechanised firms and are serv¬ 
ed by local labour-intensive firms. 
Fig 1 illustrates this model. In a small 
market S, the less mechanised tech¬ 
niques T is optimum at the low 
wage rate W, as well as the high 
wage rate W r In a large market L, 
capital invested in the most mecha¬ 
nised technique T, is fully utilised, 
the capital-labour ratio ol T, is hence 
lower than in the small market, and 
T, is optimum at high as well ns low 
wages. 

If all industries conformed to Boon's 
model, industrial growth and inte¬ 
gration would inevitably lead to a 
rising level of mechanisation. More 
seriously, government manipulation 
of wage and capital costs would have 
no influence on the choice of tech¬ 
niques. 

Boon's study is not the only one 
where costs have little influence on 
the choice of techniques Cement 
blocks as well as shoe polish tins ui 
Kenya conform to this model. An^l 
m spite of their advocacy of the 

(a . y . 


labour-intensive open-pan sulphitation 
process, Baron’s ('Industry', pp 181- 
208) and Keddie and Cleghorn's 
s'udles of sugar-making ('Food', pp 
137-150) leave me with the uncom¬ 
fortable impression (reinforced by 
Baron's diagrams on p 198) that the 
VPS technology is the least-cost one 
at all practical wage .ates, and that 
the only thing that keeps the OPS 
tichnology in the running is the as¬ 
sumption of a short season for sugar 
mills. The gur, khandsan and OPS 
industries would disappear quickly if 
1 he government removed the excise 
duty on sugar and price control which 
ensures that the sugar industry bears 
the brunt of cane shortages. And if 
they did, it would be possible 10 in¬ 
crease the output of sweeteners by a 
third, to save a million ice of energy 
and to quadruple the ou'put of 
molasses which can be used for 
manufacture of animal ieel and alco¬ 
hol. Such arc the excesses committed 
in the name of employment. 

Contrast tin’s' cases wheie scale 
alone determines technique with 
Pack’s study ot second-hand textile 
machinery (‘Industry’, pp 159-179) 
where wage rates are the dominant 
influence. If wages in an mdustnal 
country have men .so as to make 
investment profitable in machines 
which give higher labout producti¬ 
vity, oldei machines can be sold to .1 
developing country where wages are 
lower. In this way the latter can get 
machines below their replacement cost 
and thus 1 educe their canital cost. In 
Pack’s view, the acquisition ol old 
machinery is a better way of 1 educ¬ 
ing capital-lahoui latuis than devising 


appropriate technology, since the 
latter takes long and is risky. 

As Charles Cooper and Kaphnsky 
snow 111 their study ol second-hand 
lute machinery imported into Kenya 
(‘Industry’, pp 129-137), installing 
such machinery is also usky Machi¬ 
nes moved from one place to another 
often fail, to work with equal effi¬ 
ciency, almost as if they were home¬ 
sick. Further, transport costs can be 
high, and the sale price of second¬ 
hand machinery can be a misleading 
indicator of its ultimate cost. 

But the real point about second¬ 
hand machinery is that its supply is 
seldom likely to be substantial. For 
machinery, once installed, tends to 
continue to be used until its variable 
costs exceed the total costs with new 
machinery. Old machines aio scrap¬ 
ped only if technical progress sub¬ 
stantially brings down costs associat¬ 
ed with new machines. Hence most 
old machinery is sold only at or near 
the end of its natural lifetime Not 
much manufacturing capacity can be 
built up with such machinery, the 
only exception being industries where 
technical progress is rapid, such as 
electronics. 

Lest we have given I hr impression 
that the books under review aie full 
(if curiosa such as scale-dependent 
technological optima and second-hand 
machinery at throwaway puces, let 
us stress that they also contain ex¬ 
amples of well-behaved production 
lunctions. If we define these as pro¬ 
duction functions in which more 
capital-intensive techniq''cs aie asso¬ 
ciated with higher capital-output 
ratios, and conversely term those 
where they ate associated with lower 
capital-output rab'os as ill-behaved, 
we get the following picture - 


Cans 

Well-behaved 

Cement blocks 

Mixed 

Rice milling 

Mixed 

Maize milling 

Wcll-hi havi-d 

Breadmaking 

Contraihcforv 


lesults 

Gan 

Mixed 

Copra 

Ill-h'h n rd 

Milk piocev-mg 

Ill-o?h.ivid 

Sugar 

Doubtfully 
v ell-behaved 

Fish piocessmg 

Ill-behaved 

Beer 

Ill-nehcived 

Shoes 

Ill-behaved bin 
sc ale-dependent 

This is very muddled and unsatis- 

factory, and must 

make us w ondn 

whether yve cannot 

forget and loruive 
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Adapting advanced technology 
relevant to India* core needs. 


Escorts is one of India's fastefld \ 
growing corporations According W 
The Economic Times' rankings for \ 
1979, Escorts' sales have shown a ' 
phenomenal growth to make it 
India’* 7th largest company in the 
private sector and the 4th largest 
engineering company. 

An accelerating growth rate which 
a result of Escorts' philosophy of 
adapting the most advanced 
technology and combining it with its 
research and human skills To 
manufacture a diverse yet relevant 
range ol quality products in its 14 
plants Ensuring its countless 
customers in India and abroad, cost- 
effective products that are leaders in 
their range These include well-known 
brand names like Ford, RajdoOt, Mahle. 
JCB.Knorr Bremse. Goetze 
and Yamaha 

Behind the ever expanding 
enterprise of the Escorts group, are 
15.000 employees, 1400 dealers and 
stockists, nearly 3000 ancillary 
suppliers and over 35,000 share 
holders, who share Escorts' growing ; 
strength 
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the miibehaviom of production func¬ 
tions. Unfortunately we cannot if we 
love AT. We have earlier observed 
’ that tn the Boon situation, the very 
growth of markets will favour mecha¬ 
nisation. And if mechanisation is not 
scale-dependent, less mechanised tech¬ 
niques can survive only on the basis 
of lower wages and higher prices (as 
handlooms do in India); it wage and 
product markets become more inte¬ 
grated, less mechanised techniques 
will decline. 

From the policy point of we*, wage 
Subsidies and taxes on capital will 
promote AT onlv if production func¬ 
tions are well-behaved. If they are 
ill-behaved, only a physical ban on 
more mechanised techniques will 
-.ave AT. The ubiquity of such bans 
anakes one wonder whether ill-behaved 
^production functions arc not more 
usual than one imagined. 

Finally, as Amama Sen showed 
long ago. I he choice between labour- 
intensive and capital-intensive techni¬ 
ques is a choice between immediate- 
output and its rate of growth labour- 
intensive techniques at least give a 
higher output in the shoit run. If one 
nuld somehow assume that the Kite 


of saving out of proBts was lowei for 
more capital-intensive techniques, one 
could close one’s eyes to their asso¬ 
ciation with a higheT growth rate, 
and make a strong case for AT. But 
if the production function is llt- 
behaved, a labour-intensive technique 
tiouhl not even give a higher inimediati 
output, labour-intensity would sacrifice 
('vcTvtlmie except immediate employ¬ 
ment 

It. then, misbehaviour is as common 
among production functions as these 
studies, designed to show the scope 
for AT, suggest, it is no longer enough 
to show that AT exists in some 
industries It is necessary to maka 
an estimate of the prevalence of mis¬ 
behaviour in industry as a whole, and 
to try. to identify circumstances in 
which production functions are typi¬ 
cally well- or ill-behaved The 11,0 
studies arc a valuable first step, and 
have generated a good deal of infor¬ 
mation without which the need foi 
ihe next step would not have been 
obvious. But they have thereby made 
a more comprehensive view of indus¬ 
trial technology from the point of 
view of employment generation all 
the mine lucent. 


Nepal Under the Ranas 

Sharit Kuinar Bhowmik 


Thatch Huts and Stucco Palaces: Peasants and Landlords in I9th 
Century Nepal by Mahesh C Kegmi: Vikas, Delhi; pp; 173, Rs 60. 


rHE present kingdom of Nepal is 
'argely a result of unification of seveial 
lndepv ndent and semi-independent 
kingdoms in the mid-eighteenth cen- 
»ury. This unification was achieved 
by Pritbvi Narayan Shah who became 
ruler of the Gorkha kingdom in 1743 
A year after ascending the thione, 
he began his conquests and, by 1768, 
he had subjugated most of what is 
now Nepal. 


The political history of Nepal com¬ 
prises two major phases; the first 
being Nepal under the Gorkha rulers, 
from mid-eighteenth century till 1846, 
and the second being the rise of the 
Ranas who gained effective political 
control till they were overthrown in 
1951. Regmi has detailed the first 
phase in an earlier work. His present 
work is mainly a study of the Rana 
rule. This was the time when feudal¬ 
ism in Nepal was firmly established 
and pauperisation of the people began 
with vummmiml 


The author, a winner ol the Magsav- 
say Award loi journalism, has, with 
jxunstaking detail, elaborated the 
vaiious aspects of ihe political and 
economic life of the rulers and the 
ruled. Since the time of Prithvi 
Narayan Shah, the Gorkha rulers ran 
the administration through the Prime 
Munster, but always retaining political 
control. In May 1845. Prime Mini¬ 
ster Mathhar Singh Thajia was assas¬ 
sinated jnd a foui-member govern¬ 
ment was then formed. Jung Bahadur 
Kunwar being one of them. Acute 
conflict among the nobility led to 
a massacre on September 14, 1846, 
and Jung Bahadui, who emerged vic¬ 
torious from this chaos, was appoint¬ 
ed Prime Minister the next day. He 
laid the foundation of the Rana rule, 
the mam feature of which was the 
political neutralisation of the king. 
During the hundred and five year 
regime, "all three Shah Kings who 
reigned during the Rana pgnod. 
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Surendra (J847-81J, Prithvi (1881-1911) 
Tnhhuwqn (1911-55), were confined 
by the'Ranas to the royal palace and 
kept under strict guiveillancr” (p 18) 

Though the Rana political system 
was against the traditional rule of the 
Shahs, in spirit it was essentially a 
continuation of the old regime. There 
was no induction of new groujvs in 
the ruling elite. noi any vertical 
mobility in the traditional political 
system, and their "emeigence in Ne- 
lul's political scene cannot be 
i< carded as a depaitme from the 
jailitical traditions of the king¬ 
dom" (p 19). What the Ranas merely 
did was to legally sanction themselves 
as the new political elite The adminis¬ 
tration became progte-.suelv revenue- 
oriented, at the same time taking care 
that the common people somehow 
survived Thus it "was careful not 
to kill the goose that laid the golden 
eggs, but neither did it let the gorfse 
grow fat" Ip 27). 

Though owneishin ol land was 
vested in the Stale, laice iracts were 
granted on freehold tenure to members 
ot the aristocracy and buieaecracy, 
religious and charitable trusts The 
peasant vus Iherefoio usually a tenant 
of a landlord. His produce was divid¬ 
ed into two parts, tahing-tmti, which 
was the landlord's shaie. and mo/v- 
hoti was the portion he retained 
This system in effect meant that 
"surplus produce of the land belonged 
to aristocratic and hureauciatic 
groups in the society, whereas the 
peasant was a mere instrument to 
work the lnnd and produce taxes foi 
their benefit” (p 33) Apart trom claim¬ 
ing a major share of the x'easant s pro¬ 
duce, the landlord imposed taxes anil 
collected compulsory gilts from lmu 
We have the case of the asmatu tax. 
which was collected through lines and 
penalties, which everybody had to 
pay. regardless of whether one was 
rcallv a wrong-doer or not "Modern 
jurisprudence regards the imposition 
of fines as a form of punishment for 
mftactions of the law. In nineteenth 
century Nepal, however, even indivi¬ 
dual was regarded as a potential law¬ 
breaker and fined in advance [ p J 9) 

Alongside State ownership oi land, 
there existed a form of communal 
ownership in the hills mainly inhabited 
by tribal communities of the Kirat 
ethnic stock. This svstem was known 
as kipat. These lands were held 
jointly by the community but were 
sub-dtvided into plots which were 
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cultivated by individuals. The state 
did not have the power to directly tax 
kipat lands but, all the same, it 
"exercised its sovereign power of 
taxation of rndividu.il kipat owners” 
(p 14) In lands which weie owned 
directl\ b\ the state, the power 
of taxation was usually given 
to individuals under one of the three 
difleicnt types of giants, rajya, birta 
and iagir The first was a vassal of 
the Goikha empne, which had 
been incorporated through diplomacy 
laihei than conquest The erstwhile 
rulci was permitted a degree of 
autonomy, subject to the su/eiainty 
of Kathmandu, Birta \ were given to 

individuals, usuallv, priests, soldiers, 
members of the royal tamilv and the 
nohilitv and ja gir» were given to 
civil and military personnel in lieu of 
wages Through the latter system, the 
state “lessened the cosi of the mtlitaiy 
establishment, and appejsed the land- 
hlinger of an army that was composed 
of peasants” (p V>) 

The Ranas used these thiee types 
ot giants to expand and consolidate 
then control over the civil and mih- 
tjrv establishments as well as among 
the nobilit.v. The ra/a\ who did not 
support them were disposed, at the 
same time, several more ra/yas were 
added Before 1846 there weie seven 
iu/i/u\, bv the end ot the nineteenth 
ccntuiv theie were twentv Birta land 
grants were given wijth the objective 
ol winning the loyalty of the Brahmins 
and other influential gioups and 
)agirt vvere liberally granted to govein- 
ment emplovces to avoid pjving their 
salaries 

The most distinctive fealuie ol the 
landowning elites was that thev vvere, 
m most cases, absentee landlords. It 
was onlv the smaller bn la owners and 
iiigniltirs who resided in I heir respec¬ 
tive villages, while the large owneis 
Violence! to live in njwlance in 
theii stucco palaces in the towns. 
The surplus extiacted from the peasant 
was rareh reinvested in agriculture, 
as it was in most cases spent in 
pioviding for luxuties of landlords 
residing in urban areas Viewed in 
this background, the lole of the vil¬ 
lage monevlcndei was least exploita¬ 
tive because he at least provided a 
service to the peasants, which their 
landlords did not bothei to provide. 

Apart from paving taxes, the pea¬ 
sant was further obliged to render 
free labour, under the two schemes 
of jhara and rakam. The former could 
be requisitioned whenever the need 


Wose and the latter was d labour tax, 
“Imposed on the peasantry for the 
dischaige of a specific function" and 
was a part of “the peasant's obligation 
as a tenant” (p 92). The peasant was 
required to render free labour, under 
these two schemes, to both the State 
as well as his landlord Since land¬ 
lords did not normally reside within 
the village, it was then local agents, 
who formed the village elite, namely, 
muMiiijas, ijaraclan, and nmindan 
who made use of these services. 

At first, the Ran.i government tried 
to regulate' the use of free lubniu by 
individuals. It imposed a ban on the 
ibara system in IS 17, so that indi¬ 
vidual landlords oi then agents could 
not make use of it \t the same time, 
the government resetved the right to 
employ peasants without wages, when¬ 
ever it needed their seivices. In 1854, 
this ban was revoked and in us 
place laws’" were passed restricting the 
use of unpaid laboui to government 
duties. What happened in lealitv was 
that on the one hand, the Ranas 
granted some protection to peasants 
fiom their landlords, but on the other 
hand, they took back everything for 
their own use. At the same time, the 
ban on thara had no effect on rakam 
jnd the “latter half of the nineteenth 
centur.v witnessed a considerable ex¬ 


pansion in the scope of the rtikam 
system” (p 100). 

The author has effectively brought 
out the stark dispaiities in Nepali 
society and has given graphic pictures 
of the two extremes. However, one 
wishes that lit; had given some indi¬ 
cation to out-migiation, as this is an 
impoitant feature of Nepal's economic 
histoiv. Forcible conscription of 
young men in the army, which began 
undci the rule of the Gorkhas. remov¬ 
ed able-bodied men from agriculture. 
At the same time, in order to maintain 
the armv, the growing administration 
and the opulancc of the nobility, taxes 
were increased, causing gi rater mis¬ 
eries to the common people. Unable 
to beat these burdens, large sections 
of the peasantry left their homelands, 
causing a steadv out-flow of Nepal's 
peasantry to lndi i Sikkim and Bhu¬ 
tan. in search of alternate means 
of livelihood. This process again 
depressed agricultui il production, 
i csulting in mote miseries and gieafei 
out-migration The mam beneficial ies 
were the tea gardens of Darjeeling 
which were able to get unlimited 
supply of cheap, hardworking laboui. 
The Nepali jveople settled wherever 
thev could find opportunities, be it 
the intenois of Sikkim ni the distant 
plains of Manipur. 
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Coastal Shipping: Destination Unknown? 


D M Nachane 
P R Chary 
V V Sobbarao 

This paper attempts to delineate'the factors responsible for the advene trend w coastal shipping 
and to suggest measures to reverse this trend. In the wake of the energy crisis, the need for rescuing 
the coastal shipping industry becomes almost imperative, since water transport is relatively more 
energy-efficient than other modes of transport like railways and roads. 

A proper apprmsal of the role of coastal shipping has been hampered by an imperfect under¬ 
standing about the cost aspects of this industry The shipping industry, the port authorities, and tlic 
government are jrerennialhj engaged in a triangulai debate, with cost figures hurled about. The cost figures 
are propounded by each agency in such a way that any objective onlooker cannot fail to detect a trace 
of vested interest in every figure supplied. 

ly This paper attempts to piesent a methodology doming the costs of coastal shipping in a icasonably 
* systematic uxry. Two estimates of costs have been supplied • fi) financial costs, or the costs actually in¬ 
curred by the coastal ship operator and (ii) resource costs, or th e costs reflecting the true value of the 
national resources used up in the coastal shipping industry. 

■\\ ITU u coastline extending ovei 5.000 J extinction unless strong measures an 

km and dotted with 180 minor aed T _. ■ ,, . , C1 _._• taken to pioteet and n-vive it 
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extinction unless strong measures are 
taken In pioteet and levive it 

Saijent Features or Com. 

Tiulnspoiu \tjon 

At piesent, the success of coastal 
shipping hinges on its viability tor tli." 
ratriage ol coal and, to a certain extent 
suit luotn a national viewpoint, owl is 


caigo carried has dropped oil substan- me ol the most important bulk cargoes 


talk in the last decade, with gcueial 
caigo declining at the steepest i.rtt and 
becoming vntualK insignificant Coal 
and salt remain the two basic items, 
accounting loi the bulk ol coastal tiallii 
(S.'j pei cent), even though the cargo 
offered in respect of these two commo¬ 
dities has been continuously declining 


since its availability determines the 
uncial parameters ol economic develop¬ 
ment — like power gcnciation. lail 
transport, industrial pioduction, etc. Its 
importance may even increase in the 
Intine, if it stages a come-back as the 
[.nine iuel for railways and shipping 
itself, in view of the peisistent inn ease 


Th, wet cargo earned has been mam- of ml price, 

taming a mine or less satisfactory tieiul The total coal production in Indiu 
Table 2 picsents th< inlomialion on for the last 10 years is given m Table 3. 


;h, niunlu'i of vessels and the total 
tonnage dcplosed on the coast at 
selected linu-piiiods ovei the past 30 
scats A cnnsideiable pmpoition ot the 
tonnage in coastal tiade is accounted 
foi bv tankeis Tints out ol the 57 
v'ssels eugagi d in uia,tal trade tn 1979. 
otrK 38 weie di\ uian vessels (with a 
total CIRT of 1 15 059) the rest heme 
tankers and pjssengei vessels F.ven 


The estimated shaie ol the Bengal-Bihai 
coal fields in the total cnal production 
is about Go per cen 1 This implies that 
a considerable movement ot coal has 
to take place fiom the eastern sector to 
the othei sectors in the country. The 
ltailwavs have traditionallv accounted 
for the bulk of the movement ol coal 
I mm iho collieries to the useis Coastal 
shipping accounts foi d veiv small 


rlology developed here for estimating with operations in adjacent area" 
♦ho costs of coal arid salt transportation as the Gulf. South East Asia, etc 
can be generalised for other cargoes. If The overall picture that emeu 
so that coastal shipping Ls on the \ 


more important, of the 38 vessels cam- f, act ,on <>r the total coal transported 
mg dn caigo milv 15 weie exclusive lv There aic no reliable estimates ol ooai 
devoted tn coastal Unde The remaining inurement bv mad, the ligmcs given in 
23 combined coastal trade operations Table -I (which shores the inter-modal 
with operations in adjacent areas such distribution of the coal transported) loi 
as the Gulf. South East Asia, etc road transport have to he interpreted 

The overall picture that emerges is JS guesstimates Even though the 
that coastal shipping Ls on the way to figuies for road transport may not be 
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Tabus l Totai. Cauco (Dior and Wet) js 000 MT Cahmet bv Coastal 
SiarriNG sweat 1951 


Year 

Goal 

Sait 

General 

Cargo 

Total 

Wet Cargo 

I9*>1 

770 

454 

1291 

2515 

— 

(956 

1097 

478 

1017 

2592 

1177 

]%l 

1373 

473 

1503 

3349 

2095 

1966 * 

702 

325 

1497 

2524 

3059 

1971 

508 

518 

614 

1640 

2720 

1972 

528 

531 

848 

1907 

2100 

1971 

646 

498 

505 

1649 

2391 

1974 

492 

481 

499 

1472 

2910 

197S 

701 

394 

451 

1546 

2190 

1970 

566 

231 

153 

952 

2238 

1977 

417 

210 

130 

757 

NA 

1978 

580 

290 

280 

1150 

NA 


How ■ In coastal trade dry cargo is carried by Indian vessels only 
Sourer : Merchant Marine Otrcctoiy 


Tunr 2 Npmheh or Vessels and Tonvaof L)q>wvhi aionc Coast 


As on 

Number of Vessels 

C.RT ('000 

tons) 

17-8-1947 

13-12-1955 

31-12-1960 

31-12-1973 

31-12-1976 

31-12-1979 

48 

92 

98 

56 
80 

57 

* 

119 

220 

315 

220 

441 

255 



rum. 1 1 sun's Coal Output 

IN l’\SI 

Tis Ir.uis 





(in million 

lonnes) 

Year 


Coking 

Coal 

Non-Coking 
Coa 1 

Total 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 71 

1973- 74 

1974- 75* 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 


18 10 
17 82 

16 75 

16 62 

15 77 
21 40 

27 62 
29 35 
29 07 

28 51 

57.62 

55.11 

55 67 

60 60 

62 40 

67 Ol 

72 06 

71 69 

71 93 

70 55 

75 72 

72 95 

72 42 

77 22 

78 17 

88 41 

99 81 

101 04 

101 00 

99 06 

Note ‘Coking coal figures from 1974-75 onwards arc based on a new classical ion 

T mu a 

4 1mt;h-Mod\l Divitubution 

ni jiir 

Coil Tbvnsi'ohted 




(in million 

tonnes) 

Mode 

1975-76 

1976-77 

1977-78 

1978-79 

Railways 

Roads NA 

Coastal shipping 0 641 

67 43 
16 36 

0 618 

69 16 

16 35 

0 646 

64 10 

17 83 

0 624* 


Note • ’Provisional 


reliable, then- us no denying the 
hu t that there has been a sharp 
increase m the volume of coal 
transpoited bv road A part of 
the road tnovement is illegal and 
occurs clandestinely, so that estimating 
its quantum is impossible. From a 
national viewpoint, coal movement by 
road is undesirable compared to coal 
movement by railways and coastal ship¬ 
ping. This is because road transport is 
relatively more energy-expending. 

As we have remarked above, coastal 
dapping accounts for a small portion of 


the total coal transported. Interestingly 
the largest client of the coastal shipping 
industry happens to be the Indian Rail¬ 
ways. More than 90 per cent of the coal 
moved by coastal ships is on Railway 
account. This fact is home out by Tablo 
3 which also indicates that the major 
coal shipments occur from Calcutta/ 
Ilaldia to the ports of Tuticorm, Cochin, 
Navlaklu and Bhavnagar (in order of 
decreasing importance). Table 6 pre- 
si nts the company-wise data for coal 
shipment from Calcutta/Haldia. Most ol 
the coal transported from the Calcutta- 


Haldra port complex comes from Hw 
Raniganj-Jharia coalfields. This coal is 
transported from the central despatching 
vard at Andal by rakes to Calcutta (a 
distance of 181 km) and to Haldia (a 
distance of 314 lan) oia the Dankuni- 
I’anskura section. The rakes consist of 


four-wheeler or eight-wheeler wagons, 
sometimes tippler wagons; and each 
take can normally transport between 
1,000-1,500 tonnes of coal. 

Alter loading the coal into hatches, 
the coal surfaces have to be levelled off 
This operation is called "trimming’ and 
is performed cither manually or by self- 
trimmers attached to the coal-loading 
equipment The trimming operation is 
undertaken in order to avoid the possi¬ 
bility of the vessel developing a list. 


\t Calcutta, coal is loaded either at 
the specially equipped Mechanical Berth 
oi at a conventional coal beith. The 
luted capacity for loading at the Mecha¬ 
nical Berth is 5.000 tonne per dav, 
whcieas at the conventional berth it is 


about 1,200 tonnes per day. Haldia has 
an Automatic Coal Handling Plant with 
a capacity of 35,000-40,000 tonnes per 
day. The aitual loading iates achieved 
fall miscublv short of the rated capa 
i dies. The average loading rates per 
day for 1070-79, at Calcutta and 
Haldia. presented m Table 7 tell a sad 
dory The honours foi this miserable 
state ol affairs arc shared evenly by the 
port authorities and the consignors, 
especially the Railways. Mismanagement 
and chronic labour-management frictions 
have added to the natural limitations 
of narrow drafts, siltations, and tidal 
Kind it ions to make Calcutta port every 
shipowners nightmare. The Railways 
have compounded the problem by their 
apathy and lack of foresight and plan¬ 
ning 

The hone of contention between the 
Railways and the coastal shipping com¬ 
panies is the non-acceptance of demur- 
rage/dgspateh terms for loading coal by 
the Railways. Both Industry coal as 
well as the coal for Tamil Nadu EleC- 
ti.city Board is moved on demurrage/ 
despatch ternis, whereby loading rates 
are mutually agreed upon, and the 
consignor has to pay demurrage when¬ 
ever the loading rate falls below the 
pi escribed norm, and gets despatch 
money for exceeding this norm. The 
non-acceptance of this widely prevalent 
charter practice by the Railways has 
meant that Railways have not felt in 
any way responsible for improving coal- 
loading rates, and,have not bothered to 
initiate any schemes which could 
improve the throughput of the cargo 
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Tabus 5: Coal Shipment from Calcutta-Hauha 


by Destination and Consign be 


'1 


V‘ 

l 


1 >* % ■' -* 


(in .thousand tonnes) 


Consignee 

: "Year ' 

Madras 

Tuti- 

conn 

Cochin 

Bhav¬ 

nagar 

Okha 

Navlakhi 

Anda¬ 

man 

Por- 

ba ndar 

Sikka 

Total 

Total 


18.7 

317.2 

64.9 

53.9 

40 5 

s 96 0 


3 1 

9 9 

604 2 

Railways 

1^72-73 

6.5 

279 6 

J9.6 

15.0 

— 

96 0 

— 

3 1 

— 

416.7 

Industries 

12.2 

37 6 

45.3 

38 9- 

40 5’ 

1 - 

_ 

_ 

9.9 

187 5 

TBtal 


151.5 ' 

311 6 

24 9 

36 7- 

9 8 

70.2 i 

_ 

—f* 

6 9 

611.6 

Railways 

1973-74 

— 

299.5 

it 6 

14.3 

— 

61 5 

— 

_ 


386.9 

Industries 


151 5 

12 1 

13.3 

22.4 

9 8 

8 t 

_ 

_ 

6 9 

224 7 

Total 


J56 1 

225.1 

64.0 

43.0 

8 1 

49 3 

2 8 

— 

_ 

548 4 

Railways 

1974-75 

— 

223 .'9 

64 0 

25 6 

8 1 

49 3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

370.9 

Industries 


156.1 

1.2 

— 

17 4 

— 

— 

2 8 

_ 

_ 

177 5 

Total 


140 7 

249 5 

105 4 

40 8 

50 6 

54 8 

— 

— 

_ 

641 8 

Railways 

1975-76 

7 3 

249 5 

105 4 

18.9 

46 6 

54.8 

_ 

— 

_ 

482 5 

Industries 


133 4 

— 

— 

71.9 

4 0 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

159 3 

Total 


20 5 

233 8 

184.8 

88 6 

— 

91.2 

— 

— 

_ 

618 9 

Railways 

1976-77 

— 

233 8 

184 8 

59 8 

— 

91 2 

_ 

— 

_ 

5li9 6 

I ndustrics 


20 5 

— 

_ 

28 8 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

49 3 

Total 


31 4 

325 3 

139 3 

' 58 3 

— 

91 7 

— 

— 

_ 

64(. 0 

Railways 

1977-78 

— 

284 7 

139 3 

52.4 

— 

91 7 

— 

— 

_ 

568 1 

Industries 


31 4 

40 6 

— 

5.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

77 9 


Table 6; Coal Shipment ihoki Caj.cutta/Hai dia : by Company 


(1,000 tonnes) 


Name of Company 

1976-1977 

1977-1978 

Number 

of 

Vessels 

Quantitv 

Carried 

Number 

of 

Vessels 

Quantity 

Carried 

All Companies 

77 

618 9 

73 

646 0 

Mogul l.mc 

15 

139 1 

8 

77 4 

Poompuhui Shipping Corpoiation 

7 

46 8 

10 

67 8 

Shipping Corporation of India 

24 

215 7 

15 

143 4 

A P J lanes 

— 

— 

1 

7 5 

Great Eastern Shipping 

3 

26 1 

9 

H 7 8 

Himalaya Shipping 

3 

18 8 

3 

22 2 

India Steamship 

9 

54 3 

5 

27 9 

Meckinnon Mackenzie 

— 

— 

1 

15 5 

Maim Shipping 

— 

— 

1 

5 5 

Malabar Steamship 


11 7 

— 

— 

Pent Ocean Steamship 

7 

50 5 

11 

89 9 

Scindia Steam Navigation 

5 

39.8 

4 

26 9 

Seven Seas Transportation 

— 

— 

1 

19 2 

South East Asia Shipping 

1 

8 8 

— 

— 

Surendra Overseas 

— 

— 

3 

25 8 

Tolam Shipping 

I 

7 3 

1 

9 2 


lerths Thus for example it has been 
epeatedly emphasised that the prime 
iced at Calcutta and Haldia is the 
■reation of a coal dump, to ensure a 
ontinuous and smooth flow of railway 
xial to the ships. As a matter of fact, 
he Railways had agreed to build a 
:0,000 tonnes coal dump at Haldia but 
lave been soft-pedalling on the issue. 

Another interesting illustration of the 
ack of co-ordination between the Rail- 
va>s and Port authorities is in the 
noblem of assignments of wagons to 
icrths. The conventional coal berths at 
Calcutta can only handle non-tippler 
' agons. The mechanical berth at 
-alcutta can handle only four-whcclei 
ippler whereas the Haldia automatic 
ilant is designed specifically to handle 
iight-wheeler tipplers though it can 
-.anrlle four-wheeler tipplers also but 
■vith some adjustments. However, it is 
jothmon practice with the Railways to 


assign coal takes with an assorted mis 
of wagons to the different berths. Con¬ 
sequently, a gieat deal of tune is 
wasted in shunting wagons from one 
berth to another There is thus a com¬ 
plete absence of synchronisation between 
I he arrival of c.ugo, th* availability of 
the poit loading equipment, and the 
amval of the vessels. i 

The problems of coal discharge are 
only a little less formidable than the 
pioblenis ill coal loading. At Tuticonn, 
Railway coal is discharged at the old 
poit, into barges in mid-stream: and 
this is both a slow as well as a costly) 
pi occur The New Tuticonn Port is 
utilised for handling TNEB and cement 
Industry Coal. An automatic coal loader 
system is being installed at the New| 
Tuticonn Foil to handle TNEB coal 

Cochin has been discontinued as a 
coal tlischaige port since 1979 as it is 


beset with chronic labour problems 
and has very high stevedoring costs 
(Rs 20 per tonne) 

Among the Saurashtia ports, the 
main discharging port was Navlakhi, 
with Bhavnagar second m place. In 
recent tunes Navlakhi has been in¬ 
creasingly utilised foi handling the 
country’s import tiallie of fertilisers. 
Discharge at Navt.ikln is in mid-stream, 
yuth only- one vessel being handled at 
a tunc Since mipoits aie on demuriage/ 
despatch teims, ovciseas vessels are ac¬ 
corded priority, to the detriment of 
coastal colliers At Bhavnagar also, 
heavy siltage does not permit along¬ 
side berthing of vessels, so that colliers 
aie perforce handled at the anchorage 
i ia barges. The strong tidal currents at 
the anchorage make barge operations 
difficult, and hence coal shipments to 
BHavuagai have been discontinued from 
1978 onwards- 

CttARACrEtu-surs or Sait 
Transit)!! i ation 

Salt extraction is mainly' confined to 
the coastal regions of Guiarat, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu 
and Rajasthan Gujarat alone accounts 
for 50 pei cent of the country’s total 
salt piodnction, with the other coastal 
reg'ons o! Mahaiaslitra. Andhra Pra¬ 
desh. Tamil Nadu and Hajasthan ac¬ 
counting ioi 58 pci cent of the total 
pioductiou, The coastal movement of 
salt is tiom the Saurashtia ports and 
Tuticonn to Calcutta and Cochin Thus 
the importance ot salt stems fmm its 
being the basic’ return cargo for coal 
Tabic 8 indicates the tiends in coastal 
salt movement over the last decade, 
over rhe West Coast and over the 
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T.\iii,k 7 : Average Loading Rate : 8bb Day for Coat, fur 1976-79, at 
Calcutta and Hauha 


(in tonnes) 


Year 

At Calcutta 
Average Loading 
Rate Per Day 

At Haldia 
Average Loading 
Rate Per Day 

1976 

1543 

nil* 

1977 

1137 

1500 

1978 

622 

1828 

1979 

595 

980 

A hie: *H.ildia 

Poit was commissioned in February 1977 

Tablt 8: Trends in Movement of Salt 

(in ’000 tonnes) 

Yeai 

West 

Wider Total 


Coast 

Coast 

1971-72 

179 0 

275.0 454 0 

1972-73 

223 1 

277 6 500 7 

1973-74 

137 4 

235 2 372 6 

1974-75 

149.9 

266 2 416 1 

1975-76 

197 0 

147 8 344 8 

1976-77 

142.0 

205 4 .347 4 

1977-78 

‘ 132 5 

128 2 260 7 


Note : The above table indicates liftings by member lines of the Indian Coastal 
conference onlv 


entire coast. For the entire coast from 
a peak traffic of five lakh tonnes per 
annum in 1972-73, salt traffic had de¬ 
clined to nearly half this level by 1977- 
78 The reasons for this, as in the case 
ol coal, he in the pool loading and ibs- 
(harge pei fi imiances 

Salt produced in the hinterland of 
the Saurashfra poits is bagged at the 
works and tiansported by road to the 
port premises wheie the bags are em¬ 
ptied into the holds of the vessel (in 
case of alongside loading) or info wait¬ 
ing baiges (in case of mid-stieam load¬ 
ing) Except at Kandla. which has 
facilities for alongside loading of salt, 
,P all tin- othei S.inrashtia ports salt is 
loaded mid-stream At Tutieonn, salt 
loading is earned out by privately own¬ 
ed barges in stream at the old ancho¬ 
rage port Mid-stream loading is both 
expensive as well as cumbersome. 

At Calcutta, which receives most of 
the salt shipped from Saurashtra ports 
and Tuticorin, the vessels are worked 
a 1 the llivei moorings only .Salt is dis¬ 
charged mnl-stie.iui into waiting barges 
with the help of the ship’s trane.s, and 
tlesc baiges are then hauled up the 
nvi r Hooghly direc tlv to the consignees’ 
godowns. Because of the Hooghly draft 
restrictions the loadable tonnage for 
salt vessels is considerably reduced. 
Apart fiom this, during bore tides, 
which occur twice a month, salt ear¬ 
ners are inquired to move inside the 
docks and no dischage work is norm¬ 
ally done for 10-12 days, resulting in 


long idle-tanes for the vessels. Instances 
abound of outgoing vessels being stran¬ 
ded tor days on end inside the docks 
or at the sandheads till the actual avail¬ 
able rlialt permits safe transit for the 
loaded vessels 

The net lesult of all these adverse 
faetois lias been a continuous decline 
in the quantum of salt transported by 
sea, as the high eosts of sea transport 
make other modes of transpoit much 
more attractive. For example, (practi- 
rallv all the salt from Saurashtra now 
moves by rail to the Eastern Regions 
as the all-rail route works out to be 
cheapei than the coastal ship route. 
Cochin, a major consuming centre for 
salt, now draws its salt requirements 
from Tuticorin by road transport. 

The drop in salt traffic has an adverse 
unpact nut only on the eosts of salt 
transportation but also of coal trans¬ 
portation, since in the absence of a re¬ 
turn cargo many colliers have to per¬ 
form ballast voyages Freight rates foi 
coal are usually based on the tacit as¬ 
sumption that return cargoes of salt 
are available in adequate quantity 
With increasing number of ballast 
voyages, the alignment of coal costs 
and freight is seriously disturbed 

n 

Structure of Costs 

The analysis of costs is based on a 
detailed examination of die voyage 
sheets of four vessels engaged in coastal 


-» , ' • ■ - 

operations for 1975 to 1978. In all, 75 
voyage-sheets were scrutinised. The 
vessels, owned by two shipping com¬ 
panies (whose names have been with¬ 
held at their request), are in the Tange 
of 13,000-15.000 DWT. 

We first examine m detail the struc¬ 
ture of financial costs and later devote 
some attention to the problem of re¬ 
source costs In coastal transport, be¬ 
cause point-to-point delivery of cargo 
bv ship is not possible, the consignor/ 
consignee also has to incur a certain 
amount of transport Costs. Hence it is 
useful to distinguish between the fol¬ 
lowing two categories of costs'. 

(1) Opciatui costs, which are casts 
inclined by the shipping com¬ 
pany, and 

(2) User costs, which aie costs home 
bv the consignoi/coiiMgncc at 
the origin and destination ports 
[We present the consolidated 
figures of usei eosts without a 
sepaiate lueakdown of the cost, 
incurred by the cmisienoi and 
the consignee This is because 
svhere the consignor and the 
consignee me the .same milhn 
ntv as it happens in the case ol 
railw.is coal, senmate fieii-es foi 
costs incurred at the onem and 
■it the destination port mav not 
be available | 

Operator Costs In discuss mg ope¬ 
rator costs we make the umventiona! 
distinction between illicit anil mdnrct 
eosts. Direct costs m om case hav“ 
been interpreted ns costs occasioned bv 
the specific voyage undertaken Indirect 
costs nn the other hand, me os'cilieads 
and other expenses not attributable to 
am specific vovage, but expenses which 
have nroessauk to be inclined ,f anv 
vox ages are to be lndert.ikrn To a 
large extent, the allocation of indirect 
costs to specific vovages is mbitrary 
and the best that can be done is to 
See that the allocation is dm e on some 
reasonable and commonsensc ptinciples, 
and consistently adhered to The dis¬ 
tinction between dnect and indirect 
exists is often blurred in practice, and 
there is no alternative except to follow 
the path of expediency, classiKing the 
item in one category or the other as 
the researcher judges fit. 

Direct cqsts have been classified into 
the following throe categories. 

(i) Line-Haul costs or casts inclined 
xvhile the ship is at sea. 

(li) Terminal casts or costs incurred 
at ports. 

(ui) Ballast Run costs or costs incur¬ 
red because the return journey 
had to he performed in ballast 
Line-haul costs comprise the single 
element of fuel consumed during the 
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Table 9: Proforma of x Voyage Sheet 

Load Ports.Discharge Pori:. Cargo Qty: 

Voyage No :. From • .To.Port Stay 

| Steaming Time 

(I) D r;.t Otiming Expenses : Calcutta Calcutta Cochin 

salt coal coal 

discharged loaded discharged 


Marine dues 
Pilotage inward 
Pilotage outward 
Night navigation fee 
Transporting 
Hauling in and out 
Mooring crews 

Detention of assistant harbour master 

Shifting charges 

Towing by tug 

Tug hire 

Boat charges 

Shackle hire 

Berth hue (coal jetty) 

Berth hire tdischarge port) 

Mooiing h re (stream) 

Port cUi_‘s 
Light dues 
Fresh Water 


Total Rs 


ill) Trimming Charges (for coal only) 


(Ilf) Cargo Handling Expenses 
Stevcd tring 
Hue ot equipment 
Tally, delivoiy, supervision 
Survev fees 
Hatch cleaning 
Despatch money 


Total 


(IV) AgciiLy Lees, Commission on Freight: 
Agency Fees 
Commission on Freight 


Total Rs 


(V) Steamer sundry expenses . 
Boat and launch hire 
Customs charges 

ll Poit health office charges 

Fumigation 


Total Rs 


stay and (v) Sundries such as fresh 
water, launch-hire, etc. 

The basis for the calculation ot bal¬ 
last run costs is explained later 

Indirect cos-ts coinpuse the follow¬ 
ing 

(i) standing charges (including those 
incurred during dry -docking 
period) 

(n) Management Expenses and 

<iii) Interest and Depreciation. 

The basis for the oasts calculation 
" ere the 75 voyage-sheets spread over 
the three years, 1975-76, 1976-77, and 
1977-78 Each vovage-sheet indicates 
the direct costs associated with that 
vox age The proforma of a voyage-sheet 
li indicated in Tabic 9 

The costs arc presented on a per- 
tonne basis tot the following origin- 
destination pairs: 

| Calcntta-llaldia to Tuticorni 

Coal 1 Calcutta-Haldta to Coclnn 
1 Calcutta-Haldia to Navlakhi- 

Bhavnagai. 

Salt ' Tuticsirin to Calcutta 

1 Bhavnagar-Kandla-Navlakhi to 
Calcutta 

The costs on a per-tonne basis, for 
each origin-destination pair, are pre¬ 
sented in Table 10 along with the 
freight rate prevailing in 1977-78. The 

costs were calculated on the following 
basis. 

So far as line-haul costs were con¬ 
cerned, as we have seen, these include 
fuel oil and diesel oil consumed during 
the sea-voyage The fuel oil consumed 
depends on the tonnage of the cargo, 
the distance transported and the avvi- 
age speed. The following regression was 
fun, based on the 75 observations in the 
cos age-sheets: 

F = - 135.65959 + (0 44212)D 
+ (0 00933)C 
+ (6 81284)S 

H a -= 0 764 


VII) Indirect Expenses . 
Standing charges 
Interest and depreciation 
Management expenses 


(VIII) Line-Haul Costs 

(I) Fuel oil, while steaming 
( ? ) Diesel oil, while steaming 
(3) Diesel oil during port stav 


sea voyage. The other costs incurred 
dining the voyage, like crew wages 
and salaries, stores victualling, etc, are 
nut treated as direct costs but as in- 
ifurect costs, since a large portion of 
N ,e ®u costs has to be incurred irrespec¬ 
tive of whether or not the ship is 
undertaking a journey. 

Terminal costs include costs incurred 
by the shipping company at the loading 


and discharge ports. The main items 
included here are (i) Marine dues 
consisting of light dues, port dues, 
berth hire charges, pilotage, etc. (n) 
Cargo handling expenses consisting of 
stevedoring, trimming charges (in the 
case of coal), hire of mechanised 
equipment etc. (iii) Agency fees, com¬ 
mission on freight and despatch money, 
(iv) Diesel oil consumed during port 


iv here F is the fuel oil consumed (in 
tonnes), D is the voyage-distance (in 
nautical miles), C is cargo quantity (in 
tonnes) and S is aveiage speed (iu nau¬ 
tical miles per hour) Since the fuel oil 
consumed depends on the quantum of 
the cargo, and not on its composition, 
no separate regressions were ran for 
coal and salt In calculating the aver¬ 
age per tonne costs of coal/salt over a 
particular O-D pair, all the voyage- 
sheets pertaining to this pair are sepa- 
iated, and the average cargo pei voyage 
worked out This caigo figure is sub¬ 
stituted in the regression equation, to¬ 
gether with the distance between the 
O and D, and an assumed uniform 
speed of 11 knots per hour. The average 
fuel consumed pei vovage is obtained 





Tahi.e It): Per Tonne Cost or Transportation of Coax. 


Origin-Destination Pairs 

Terminal Line-Haul 
Costs Costs 

Balias t- 
Run 
Costs 

Total 

Direct 

Costs 

Indirect 

Costs 

Total 

Operator 

Costs 

Freight 

Rate 

Ftofit 

Rs/ 

Tonne 

User 

Costs 

Calcutta/Malilia to luucorin 

2J.79 

10 09 

2.37 

36.25 

60 56 

96 81 

95.25 

—1 56 

74 49 


(24 57) 

(10.42) 

(2.45) 

(37 44) 

(62 55) 





Calcutta/Haldri to Cochin 

35 34 

10 26 

2 08 

47.68 

49 23 

96 91 

101.75 

4.84 

72.96 


(36 47) 

(10 59) 

(2.15) 

(49 20) 

(50.80) 





Calcutta/Ha Idia-Naviakhi/ 

23.79 

13 69 

7.09 

44.57 

69.99 

114 56 

109 50 

—5.06 

7*.» 

Bhavnag..r 

<20 77) 

(11 95) 

(6 19) 

(38 91) 

(61.09) 






Per Tonne Cost of 

Transportation of 

Salt 




Tuticonn to Calcutta 

12.82 

8 35 

_ 

21 16 

63 13 

84 29 

85 25 

0-96 

80.90 


(15.21) 

(9 91) 


(25 10) 

(74 90) 





Bhavnagar to Calcutta 

i0.52 

14 94 

— 

25.46 

64 36 

89 82 

93 50 

3 68 

56.88 


(11 71) 

(16 63) 


(28 35) 

(71 65) 





Kandla to Calcutta 

13 85 

14 48 

— 

28 33 

58 77 

87.10 

93 50 

6.40 

59.73 


(15.90) 

(16 62) 


(32.53) 

(67 47) 






Note . Figures in brackets denote the percentage share to to’at opentot costs. 
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Tame 11. Time Spent at Pori as Percentage or Total Vouch Time 


Origin-Destination Pairs 

Average 
Di ,tance* 
in 

(Nautical 

Miles) 

Average v 
Steami ng 
Time 
in Days 

Average 

Port 

Stay Time 
in Days 
atO&D 

Total 
Voyage 
Time in 
Days 

Port 
Stay as 
Pei cenlagc 
ol Total 
Voyage 
Time 

Coat: 

Calcutta-Tuticorm 

1292 

6 5 

18 5 

25 0 

74 

Celcutta-Cochm 

1410 

8 5 

14 0 

22 5 

62 2 

Calcutta-Navlakhi 

2358 

11.6 

23 60 

35 26 

67 10 

Sat : 

Tuticonn-Calcutta 

1292 

7 3 

19 

26 3 

72 24 

Bhavnagat -Calc ut ta 

2130 

9 

16 

25 

64 

Kandla-Calcutta 

2190 

8 

19 

27 

70 37 


Afore: • I nautical mile= I 85 km 


t* this wa>, and division of this figure 
by the average cargo figure yields the 
fuel oil pei tonne of cargo for this 
specific O-D pair 

The othei item ol line-haul costs is 
the diesel oil consumed per tonne of 
cargo. The procedure in this case is 
extremely .simple. Once again, the vo¬ 
yage-sheds are separated into groups 
based on O-D pairs. For each group 
the diesel oil per tonne is worked out 
for each voyage-sheet, and then ave¬ 
raged to yield the. diesel oil consumed 
per tonne figuic for that specific O-D 
pair. 

In wmking out the terminal costs, 
the proceduir is entirely similar to the 
procedure followed in the case of die¬ 
sel oil. The voyage-sheets are grouped 
by O-D pairs, and the average per 
group worked out for each item of 
tenmnal cost, 

The final item of direct costs is the 
hallast-mn costs (m the case of coal 
only). We have seen that cost calcula¬ 
tions made so far, rarely account ex¬ 
plicitly toi the fact that many colliers 
have to perform the return journey in 


ballast The methodology that we have 
employed to calculate the ballast-run 
-osis is as follows. By analysing the 
voyage-sheets we found the proportions 
of ballast-runs originating at every port. 
These proportions we identified as the 
probability of a particular journey to 
that port resulting in an empty return 
voyage. The total costs of the ballast 
run (from this port to Calcutta) were 
multiplied by the probability of a bal¬ 
last run from this port to get the ex¬ 
pected costs due to the ballast run 
factor These costs weie divided by 
the average coal cargo on that route to 
get the per tonne costs due to the bal¬ 
last run. Every voyage-sheet also con¬ 
tains a break-down of the indirect costs. 
Since wc are concerned at the moment 
with financial oost aspects, we take the 
indirect costs figure as supplied by the 
shipping company without any adjust¬ 
ments (Adjustments become necessary 
when wc discuss the resource cost as¬ 
pects.) The procedure for calculating 
the per-tonne indirect costs is exactly 
similar. to the one followed for com¬ 
puting terminal per tonne costs. 


Tabic 10 shows clearly the prepon- 
d'-mace oi indirect costs m the total 
opcratoi costs. The Table also brings 
out the fact that the then prevailing 
freight rate yielded very little profit 
inaigm over the costs of operation, and 
as a matter oi tact yielded a loss for 
coal over the Calcutta-Tuticorui and 
the Calcutta-Navlakhi routes. 

The Table also shows that terminal 
costs account for a large portion of the 
direct costs. This is really a reflection 
ol the fact that ships do tend to spend 
an unnecessarily large amount of time 
a f ports. Table 11 indicates that on an 
average a coastal ship tends to spend 
between 60 to 70 per cent of its total 
voyage tune in the ports. The reasons 
ioi the delays at ports have already 
been dealt with earlier. 

\ natural query at this stage would 
he ivliethcr the costs would change J 
substantially if, the port stay were re¬ 
duced We worked out the costs on 
three alternative assumptions for the 
coal loading and discharge rates. 

Case-/ Coal is loaded at the rate 
of 100 tph at Calcutta 
and unloaded at the dis¬ 
charge port at the rate of 
60 tph. 

Case-// . Coal is loaded at the rate 
of 400 tph at Haldia. 
The discharge rate is 60 
tph as in Case-I. 

Case-Ill: Coal is loaded at the rate 
of 800 tph at Haldia. 
Once again the discharge 
rate is kept at 60 tph. 

Note that the existing rates of coal 
loading and discharge are, respectively, 
44 tph and 45 tph. The above case* 
are not entirely hypothetical. A loading 

rate of 100 tph is easily achievable at 
the Mechanical Berth at Calcutta (see 
the Galcutta Fort Trust’s study on *1he 


IMS . 








Assumed Loading 
and Discharge Rates 
in Tonnes Per Hour 


Calcutta-Tuticorin 

Calcutta-Cochin 

Calcutta-Navlakhi 


\ -12: liifWivan DSwwjto- and Disghahce Jlvrts Coajl 

Cost Components (in Rupees/MT) 

. - - . 1 

Terminal Costs Line-Haul Costs Ballast Run Cost Indirect Costs 


100/60 

400/60 

800/60 

100/60 

400/60 

200/60 

100/60 

400/60 

800/60 

100/60 

400/60 

800/60 

tph 

tph 

tph 

tph 

tph 

tph 

tph 

tph 

tph 

iph 

tph 

tph 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(M) 

(12) 

12 . 10 ’ 

11 76 

11.65 

12 21 

12 21 

12 21 

2 37 

2 37 

2 37 

42 46 

36 64 

35 93 

(12.50) 

(12 15) 

(12 03) 

(12 61) 

(12.61) 

(12.61) 

(2.45) 

(2 45) 

(2 45) 

(43 86) 

(37 47) 

(37 11) 

24.97 

23 30 

23 II 

10 26 

10 26 

10 26 

2 08 

2 08 

2 08 

45 70 

39 48 

38 37 

(25.77) 

(24 04) 

(23 85) 

(10 59) 

(10 59) 

(10 59) 

(2 15) 

(2 15) 

(2 15) 

(47 16) 

(40 74) 

(39.59) 

14 72 

13 42 

12.36 

13 69 

13 69 

13 69 

7 09 

7 09 

7 09 

54 77 

49.04 

48 08 

(12.85) 

(11.71) 

(10 79) 

(11 95) 

(11 95) 

(11.95) 

(6 19) 

(6 19) 

(6.19) 

(47.81) 

(42 81) 

(41 97) 



Total Operator Costs 

Freight 

Rate 

Profit 

Pei M 

Tonne 


Usei Costs 



10C/60 

400/60 

800/60 

100/60 

400/60 

800/f 0 

100/60 

400/60 

800/60 


tph 

(13) 

tph 

(14) 

tph 

(15) 

Pei Tonne 
(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

C'ulcutta-Tulicorin 

69 14 

62.98 

62 16 

95 25 

26 11 

32 27 

33 09 

74 49 

74 49 

74.49 

Calcutta-Cochin 

(71 42) 

83 01 

(65 06) 

75 12 

(64 21) 
73 R2 

101 75 

18 74 

26.63 

27 93 

72 96 

72 96 

72 96 

Calcutta-Navlakhi 

(85 66) 
90 27 

(77 52) 
83.24 

(76 17) 
81 22 

109 50 

19 23 

26 26 

28 28 

71 51 

71 51 

71 51 


(78 80) 

(72 66) 

(70 90) 









/Soles: (I) The costs presented in the above table [elate to | he time peiiod 1976-78 
* (2) Figures in brackets indicate (he percentage share to total operator costs on existing basis. 


shipment ol coal for Coastal areas for 
Exports fiorn Calcutta/1 Ialdia", Plan¬ 
ning and Research Cell, July 1976). 
Snmlaily, the loading plant at Ilaldia 
is cupahle oi loading rates of about 
1.000 tph, far in excess of the modest 
tates listed in Cases If and III. The 
disehaige rate of 60 tph is well within 
the capacity of the poits of Tirticorm, 
Navlakhi and Bhavnagm. 

The operating expenses are reduced 
(lru.sticalh ou the Calcutta/Haldia-Tuti- 
conn 'route, the reduction varies from 
2‘) pei cent m Case-I to 36 per cent 
in Case III On the Calcutta/Haldia- 
Tuticorin route the reduction is much 
less varying from 15 per cent in Case-I 
tn 24 per cent m Case-Ill. The rcduc- 
Von < iti the Calcutta/Haldia-Navlakhi 
loute is 21 per cent for Casc-I and 30 
1 er cent for Case-Ill The details are 
presented in Table 12 which also shows 
the reduction in each item of costs. 

So far as salt is concerned, the exist¬ 
ing poit stay varies fioin 16 to 19 days. 
A large pari of the delay is accounted 
lor by the non-availability of barges at 
the loading and discharge ports and 
also by the tidal otnubtions at Calcutta. 
In the absence of regular alongside 
loading/discharge operations, thrie does 
not seem to be much scope for impio- 
ving the loading/discharge rates How¬ 
ever, it is still possible to cut down 
on the port stay by a better syncliro- 
|nisation between the vessel movements 
aud the barge allocations, and by vari¬ 
ous other managerial improvements. It 
is felt that a reasonable port stay could 
be 13 days (6 days at the loading 


port + 6 days at Calcutta + I day for 
hatch-clearing). Our Table 13 shows the 
costs lor salt transportation on the as¬ 
sumption ot a poit stay of 13 days. 
The induction m the operating expenses 
amounts to 19 per cent on the Tuti- 
ooim-Calcutta route, to 10 per ctnt on 
the Bhavnagar'Calcutta route, and to 
17 per cent on the Kandla-Calcutta 
loute. The reduction m the case of salt 
is not as dramatic as in the case of 
coal, though certainly not insignificant. 
Apart from the expenses incurred by 
the operator, the consignor/consignee 
has also to incur certain expenses. These 
have lieen called 'usei costs'. In the 
case of coal user costs include. 

(l) Cost ol mil transport Irinn the 
collieries to Caleutta/Hnldia. 

(u) Inland transport casts fioni the 
destination poit to the nearest 
lail-head 

User costs in the case of salt include 
fi) Bagging charges at the salt wmks 
(») Ixirry’ hire charges from work-site 
to the loading port premises. 

(hi) Baige hue charges at the loading 
ports 

fiv) Stevedoring ehaiges at Calcutta 

(v) Barge hire charges at Calcutta 
(vi) Labour charges from lxiat to 

consignee’s gndown. 

The user casts in the case of salt are 
higher because salt is carried on free 
in-and-out (FIOT) terms 
The usei costs for coal and salt are 
displayed in Table 14 

ra 

Resource Costs 

The resource costs of any activity 
are supposed to reflect the true value 


to the economy of the resources used 
up in the conduct of the activity. It 
is well-known that, very often, market 
prices do not reflect the true costs of 
resources because of various reasons 
such as maiket Imperfections, govern¬ 
ment control, etc. The market prices 
are not competitive equilibrium pi ices. 
The assessment of the correct rcsouice 
costs can rarely be done on a fully 
systematic basis, reliance being placed 
more on judgment and rules-of-thumb. 
Since resource costs aie usually deve¬ 
loped in order to have some basis for 
comparison of two or more activities, 
the consequences of the arbdianness 
in the computation of resource costa 
are considtrably mitigated if broadly 
similar procedures and principles are 
followed for various activities 

In planning out an optimal transport 
netwoik for a countiy, the resouice 
costs (or shadow prices) piovide a 
useful basis for comparison of various 
modes of transport. The role assigned 
to a particulai mode ol transport 
would be determined to some extern 
at least by the resouice costs of that 
mode. Unfortunately, in India, no 
systematic attempts have been made to 
derive the resource costs of the vunous 
modes of transport. This study tries 
to derive such costs in the case of 
coastal shipping. Of course, these 
costs cannot really be nut to use in 
national transport planning unless 
resource costs on a comparable basis 
aie developed for the other modes ol 
tiansport also, especially i.nlways and 
mads At present, the BITES havt 
been entrusted by the Government ol 
India with this task 
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Cost Components 

“Terminal 

Costs 

Rs/Tonne 

Line Haul TotalDir- 
Costs ect Costs 
Rs/Tonne Rs/Tonne 

Indirect 

Costs 

Rs/Tonne 

Total Ope¬ 
rator Costs 
Rs/Torine 

Freight 

Rate/ 

Tonne 

Profit 

Per 

Tonne 

Costa 

Origin- Destination Pairs 
Tuticorin-Calcutta 

11 73 

8 35 

20 08 

48.73 

68 81 

85 25 

16 44 

80.90 

Bhav nagar-Calc utI a 

9 57 

14 94 

24 51 

56 93 

81.44 

93.50 

12.06 

56.88 

Kandla-Calcutta 

12 90 

14 48 

27.38 

45 72 

73.10 

93.50 

20.40 

59.73 


Note ;- Port stay assumed at 13 days, comprising six days for loading the vessel at port of origin, six days for unloading the vessel 
at port of destination and one day fi'T hatch-clearing for each voyage The existing average port stay days for salt vessels 
for the three O-D pairs arc as follows: 

Tuticorin-Calcutta — 19 days 

Bhavnagar-Calcutta — 16 days 

Kandla-Calcutia — 19 days 


While laying no claim to perfection 
in the derivation of resource costs for 
coastal shipping in this study, we hope 
that this studv has at least succeeded 
in the limited ohjertivc of bringing the 
main issues into focus. 

We proceed by conceptually dis¬ 
tinguishing between three agencies 
which are involved in the coastal 
activity, 

(i) First the shipping company, 
whom we have called the operator. It 
incurs various costs specific to each 
voyage as well .is general overheads. 
These costs we have already discussed 
in the seel ion on financial costs. In 
deriving resource costs, we have 
followed ihe rather crude method of 
multiplying the respective items of 
financial costs by multipliers, designed 
to reflect in some sense the ‘Hue’ 
economic costs of the resources. Need¬ 
less to say, a great deal of haziness 
surrounds these concepts of the multi¬ 
pliers, and they should at best be 
interpreted as ‘informed questimates’. 
Certainly, one should not read into 
them a preciseness which is not 
intended. 

(ii) The second agency involved in 
coastal shipping is the consignor/ 
consignee, whom we have termed the 
user. The user incurs various costs, 
and adjustments have to be made on 
sroadly similar principles to the ones 
discussed above, to obtain resource 
costs from financial costs 

(in) The third agency in the coastal 
shipping activity is the port complex. 
Ports provide a variety of services to 
coastal ships, for which it levies 
various chaigcs. These charges do not 
sften correctly reflect the value of the 
national resources used up in the pro¬ 
vision of the corresponding service. 
Once again, adjustments are necessary 
before resource costs can be arrived 
at. 

Great care has to be exercised in the 
derivation of resource costs to ensure 
that no double-counting takes place. 
The emphasis is more on obtaining an 
aggregate resource cost figure, i?ther 
than on assigning the resource costs 
to specific agencies. To give an 


example, freight will figure as a cost 
to the consignor/consignee, but this is 
in exchange for the services supplied 
by the shipping company. In deriving 
the resouice costs one must not add 
up the freight charged to the con- 
sipnor/consignee and the costs of the 
shipping company, since this wculd 
amount to double-counting. The danger 
of such pitfalls should be borne in 
mind, while aggregating the costs of 
different; agencies. 

We first summarise the btoad prin¬ 
ciples followed in the computation of 
the irsourcc cost for coal. The 
(Ingram shotsn below traces the move¬ 
ment of coal fiom its oiigm to destina¬ 
tion The exists inclined at Stage I and 
Stage V are similar, being the costs 
from the ougin to the port and from 
port to destination. These costs are 
normally incuired by the user. The 
costs incurred at Stage II and Stage IV 
■ire similar, being the costs incuired 
at the noit. The financial costs are 
incuried bv the operators in exchange 
for the use of the ports' resources. 

The costt incurred at Stage Ill are 
the costs incuired by the operator at 
sea. 

The picture of costs is complete 
once we also include the indirect costs 
of the shipping company in the conduct 
of coastal shipping operations. 

Stage I and Stage V: The costs at 
these two stages* include the rail- 
freight as well as the callage and 
wagon unloading charges. It is felt 
that the rail freight does not r eflect 
the true economic costs of transport¬ 
ing coal over the particular distance, 
since we find from an examination of 


various railway studies, thtit coal 
carriage is subsidised to the extent of 
15 per cent. Thus it was thought an 
adequate measure if the resource costs 
would be obtained by raising the rail- 
freight figure by 15 per cent. 

No adjustment was made for cartage 
and the wagon unloading charges. 

Stage III: This stage consists of 
the line-haul costs. We have already 
discussed earlier our reasons for in¬ 
cluding only fuel oil and diesel oil 
in line-haul costs. The economic (re¬ 
source) costs are obtained by inflating 
the corresponding financial costs of 
fuel oil and diesel oil consumed during 
the sea voyage. 

Indirect Or erasing Expenses 

The indirect operating expenses in¬ 
clude (i) The standing charges, (ii) 
Interest and Depreciation on the 
vessels engaged in coastal trade, and 
(lii) Management Expenses. 

Stamling Charges • These are com¬ 
posed of (i) Wages (u) Victualling 
(in) Insurance (iv) Repairs (v) Stores 
and (vi) Sundry. There seemed to be 
no particular reason in favour of the 
view that the resource costs here 
should be substantially different from 
the financial costs. (The only pro- ( 
blematic issue could be of wages. We 
have already discussed earlier our 
reasons foi making no adjustments to 
this item) Hence the resource costs 
m this case have been equated with 
the financial costs. 

Interest and Depreciation: Most 
shipping companies provide separate 
figures for inteiest and depreciation 
on every vessel voyagewise. The total 


1 

By Rail 
---> 

Calcutta/IIaldia 

I Collieiies 

Port 

1 

(Stage 1) 

C^tage II) 


By Sea 
(Stage III) 


Tutioorin, 

Cochin, 

Bhawtagar 

fly Rail 

Nearest 

(Stage V) 


Rail-Head 

(Stage IV) 
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(Rs pci tonne) 


Table 14; Rbsoukge Costs ran TisA.vspopTA-noM or Com. 


Cost Components 


Origin-Destination 

Terminal 

Line-Haul Ballast 

Total 


Total 

User 

Freight 

6 

Costs 

Costs 

Run 

Direct 

Indirect 

Operating 

Costs 

Pei 

) ... 



Costs 

Costs 

Costs 

Costs 


Tonne 

Calcutta/Haldia to-Tuticorin 

23 % 

12 61 

2 68 

39 25 

66 74 

105 99 

68 78 

95 25 

Calcutta/Haldia to Cochin 

.30 25 

12 82 

2 35 

45 42 

55 48 

100 90 

68 68 

101.75 

Calcutta/Haldia to Navlaklu 

21.22 

17 11 

7 94 

46 27 

83 28 

129 55 

76 90 

109 50 


RESOURCE Costs [Oil TRANSrOlirATION tlH Sm.i 











(Rs per tonne) 


Terminal 

Line-Haul 

Ballast 

Total 

Indirect 

Total 

User 

Freight 


Costs 


Run 

Direct 

Costs 

Operating 

Costs 

Rate 







Costs 



Tuticorm-Calcutta 1 

7 00 

10 44 


17 44 

63 58 

81 02 

85 41 

85 25 

Bhavnagar-Calcutta 

ft 67 

18.67 

— 

25 34 

84 32 

109 66 

59 36 

93 50 

Kandla-Calcuita 

4 66 

18 10 

— 

22 76 

80 29 

103 05 

68 64 

93 50 


TaIII V. 15: Co AS TAI. Bunker PlUt.ES FH 1 M 1977 ONWARDS 



At Calcutta At Bombay 


Fuel Oil Diesel Oil Gas Otl Fuel Oil Diesel Oil Gas Oil 
Rs Per Rs Per Rs Per Rs Per Rs Per Rs Per 

MT MT MT MT MT MI 


As on November 
1977 

844 64 

1220 00 

1845 11 

766 93 

1078 35 

1700 31 

As on 16-12-1977 

972 74 

1222 06 

1676 79 

903 07 

1114 59 

1547 35 

As on 17-8-1979 

1323 06 

1660 99 

2250 11 

1244 70 

1520 81 

1977 63 

As oil 8-6-1980 

2060 98 

2521 82 

3053 82 

1975 68 

2320 70 

2747 08 


I'iuce 1m iti.Asi. at Coastal Bunkers sum November 1977 as Base 


Fuel Oil 
Rs Per MT 

At Calcutta 



At Bombay 


Diesel Oil 
Rs Per MT 

Gas Oil 
Rs/MT 
(HSD) 

Fuel Oil 
Rs Per MT 

Diesel Oij 
Rs Per MT 

Gas Oil 

Rs /MT 
(HSD) 

128 10 

2.06 

168 32 

136 14 

36 24 

152 96 



(decrease) 



(decrease) 

f15 17) 

(0 17) 

(9 12) 

(17 75) 

(3 36) 

(9) 

478 42 

440 99 

405,00 

477 77 

442 46 

277 32 

\ (56 44) 

(36 15) 

(21 98) 

(62 30) 

(41 03) 

(16 31) 

12J6 34 

1301 82 

1208 71 

1208 75 

1242 35 

1046.77 

(144 01) 

(106 71) 

(65 51) 

(157.61) 

(115 21) 

(61 56) 


Note : Figures in parenthesis aje percentage increases- 


interest and depieciation usually 
amount to about 5 to 6 per cent of 
the historical cost of the vessel. This 
tigure is too low for a capital-scarce 
country like India. It was, therefore, 
felt that a correct assessment of the re¬ 
source cost of the Annual services 
provided by the vessel could be 
airived at by adopting a sinking fund 
approach discussed earlier in the case 
i>l port assets (kindly refer to the dis¬ 
cussion and the formula given there) 
c with a rate of interest of 12 per cent. 
IjjThe life-span of the ship has been 
taken to be 20 years and the scrap- 
value at the prevailing market rates 
of about Rs 1,400 per LWT (Light 
Weight Tonne) works out to about 


Its 50-60 ‘ lakh for the vessels 
under #onsideiation m this study. 
After obtaining the annual capital 
charges on this basis for a specific 
vessel these are divided by the total 
cargo transported by that vessel over 
the year to obtain the per tonne 
capital charges. Averaging over all 
the vessels concerned, yields the final 
resource cost figure for annual capital 
charges pei tonne of cargo. 

Management Costs, : In the absence 
of any reliable way "of arriving at the 
economic cost of management expen¬ 
ses, the financial costs figure was used 
without any adjustment for the eco¬ 
nomic costs. 

Stage-II and Stage-IV : The costs 


ipcuircd by the shipping company at 
the ports includes the following main 
categories : 

(a) Cargo-handling expenses, steve- 
doung and trimming. 

(b) Agency fees and commission.' 

(c) Despatch money. 

(d) Diesel oil consumed during 
port stay. 

(e) Fiesh water and steamei sundry 
expenses. 

(f) Port trust payments. 

(a) Cargo-Handling Expenses, Steve- 
doling and Trimming The bulk 
of these expenses aie labour-related, 
the remaining being attributable to 
the capital equipment the port. 
Theie has been a stiong feeling among 
development planners that labour ser¬ 
vices are over-valued in labour-surplus 
countncs such as India, to the extent 
of about 30 to 40 per cent. However, 
the aigumcnt has usually been applied 
to unskilled labour only, and it is not 
clear whether cargo-handling opeia- 
lions can be classified totally as non- 
skilled. Besides, it is not at all with¬ 
in the domain of reason to expect 
anv supply of labour to be forthcom¬ 
ing at all, at the so-called true social 
value of labour. Hence, no such ad¬ 
justment has been attempted in the 
case of the labour component of this 
item of costs. So far as the capital 
component is concerned, there is 
ground to believe that the charges 
for the use of capital equipment aie 
heavily underpnccd. But in the ab¬ 
sence of reliable evidence, the safe 
course of ‘no adjustments’ was 
followed. 

(b) A genii/ Tees and Commission : 
These are noimally paid for various 
foimalities that the agents undertake 
for the shipping company. There is 
hardlv any bdsis to assess the true 
worth of these services — and hence 
the financial figures were taken, with- 
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out any change for the; resource costs. • 
There is one complication though. 
Many companies act as their own 
agents, especially at Calcutta. Hence 
agency fees and commission are not 
displayed in the voyage-sheet at the 
Calcutta end. An imputation becomes 
necessary, since the services have 
been performed anyway. The imputa¬ 
tion is done by using .the charges at 
other ports wheie the shipping com¬ 
pany does not act, as its own agent 
since the fees show very little varia¬ 
tion from port to port. 

(c) Despatch Money; Whenever 
cargo is being shipped in bulk on 
Charter Party terms, it is the stan¬ 
dard practice to lay down certain 
mutuallv agreed norms (between the 
shipper and the shipowner) for load- 
ing/unloadirig rates. The lexponsibi- 
lity foi achieving these lates rests 
with the shipper. In case the load¬ 
ing/unloading is completed in advance 
of the stipulated time (lay-davs), the 
shipping company pays the shipper 
‘despatch monev', depending on the 
number of days saved. If the shipper 
exceeds the lay-days, he has to pay 
demunages to the shipping company. 
Despatch money rates are normally 
half the demurrage rales. Being 
transfer payments, neither despatch 
money nor demurrages should figure 
in the resource costs. 

(d) Diesel Oil Consumed at Port: 

Ill accordance with the norms fixed 
by the Protect Appraisal Division, 
Planning Commission, the resource 
cost of diesel oil is assumed to be 
25 per cent above its financial cost 

(e) Fresh Water and Steamer- 
Sundry Expenses ■ No adjustment was 
felt necessary in the case of these 
items, since they constitute an extre¬ 
mely insignificant share in the total 
cost figure. 

(f) Port-Trust Payments: So far as 
port trust payments are concerned, 
these fall into two categories : (i) 
cargo-related charges like wharfage, 
handling charges, etc; and (ii) ship- 
related charges like port dues, pilo¬ 
tage, light-dues etc. Under the exist¬ 
ing charter-party teims, the cargo- 
related charges are borne by the ship¬ 
per and the vessel-related charges by 
the shipowner. 

There is naturally no presumption 
that the charges actually levied by 
the port trust reflect the true resource 
cost of providing that service. Equally 
true is the fact that, since many of 
these services are jointly supplied, 
there is a large element of common 
costs, so that working out the resource 
costs of these services separately is 
nearly impossible. What we chose to 


... !. instead, vrts to'tttSi 
Aggregate resource cost figure for all* 
the port services supplied. This re¬ 
source eost figure should ideally re¬ 
flect the amount of port resources 
used up m catering to the coastal 
coal traffic. The port resources in 
this case would be the fixed assets of 
the port, and the resource costs would 
be the usage of these assets attribu¬ 
table to the particular traffic (in this 
case coastal coal cargo). The life¬ 
spans assumed for the various assets 
were as follows ■ 



Asset 

Assumed 
Lite-Spun 
(in Years) 

Land 

Non- 

Depreciating 

Docks, sea-walls 

and piers 

100 

Buildings, sheds and 

other structures 

40 

Wharves,-roads and 

boundaries 

40 

Railway rolling stock 

40 

Cranes 

20 

Moating crafts 

Heavy 

20 

- Light 

10 

Heavy plant and 

Machinery 

20 

Installations for 
water, electricity 

and telephones 

40 

Capital diedging 

5 

Buoys and marine 

equipment 

5 


To derive the capital charges, we 
adopt the ‘.sinking fund 1 approach, 
which is very buefly explained below. 

l.et C be the original cost of the 
asset. N its expected economic life, 
and r the rate of interest, then the 
annual interest chaige is iC and the 
annual amortisation chaige is given by 

rC 


<l + r) N - 1 

The annual capital charge is therefore 

r C I — - -«. - r £ _ 

n+r) N — 1 1 — (1 + 1)' N 

If the asset has a scrap-value S, then 
the annual capital charge formula is 
modified to the following 

rS (l+rr N 


rC 


1- (1-f r) 


,-N 


With large values of N, the scrap 
value factor becomes relatively un¬ 
important, and hence in our calcula¬ 
tion of the capital charges relating to 
port assets (most of which have long 


M. - 

beeh ignored. 

It is usually agreed that the pre¬ 
vailing rates of interest in under¬ 
developed countries are too low to 
icflect the true scarcity value of 
capital. A rate of 12 per cent is pro¬ 
posed in cost-benefit manuals as be¬ 
ing appropriate to underdeveloped 
countries. This rate has been adopted 
by us in calculating the amortisation 
charges of the various assets. Since 
the original costs of the assets, many 
of which have been acquired long ago 
by the port authorities, are difficult 
to obtain, the written-down values of 
these assets arc used as an (imperfect) 
approximation to the original cost. 

Once the capital charges for each 
port asset have been obtained, these 
are distributed between the cargo 
and the ships on the basis of the Freas 
formula (see LINCTAD Report, “‘Port 
I’’icing" TO/B/C4/110/Rev 1) The 
foimula was originally pioposed for 
US ports and some alterations have 
been made here to adopt the formula 
to Indian ports. The allocations based 
on the Fieas formula that we have 
adopted bn the concerned polls 
an shown in Table A We now 
vet the total capital charges for 
a specific port allotted to ships 
and to caigo Division of the capital 
chaiges allotted to ships by the num¬ 
ber of ships visiting that port yields 
the per ship capital charges. Similarly, 
division of the capital charges allott¬ 
ed to cargo by the total cargo handl¬ 
ed at that port yields the capital 
charges pei tonne of cargo. For 
obtaining the per tonne resource 
costs in the case of coastal coal cargo, 
the number of coastal ships (carrying 
coa!) that visited a specific port is 
obtained, as also the total coal handl- * 
ed at the port. Multiplication of these 
mnnhris by tlir pro-rata figiuus men¬ 
tioned above yields the total capital 
chaiges due to coal transport for that 
specific port The per tonne figure is 
now obtained on division by the total 
quantity of coal handled at that port. 

Tn this fashion we obtain the resource 
costs of port services per tonne of 
coal handled at each specific port. 

The resource costs for salt have 
been obtained on more or less the 
same principles as the resource costs 
for coal. The only difficulty arises in 
the case of the port of Bhavnagar 
where the data on port assets is not 
available in the form necessary to 
calculate the annual value of port 
services. For this port, the port trust 
charges have been used as proxy for 
the value of port services provided. 
This has the affect of making the 
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Asset 

fc- 

[locks, seawalls, piers 

Buildings, sheds and other structure*. 

Wharves, roads, boundaries 

Railway rolling stock 

Cranes 

Heavy and light floating craft 

Heavy plant and machinery 

Installations 

Capital dredging 

Buoys and marine equipment 


loremrtage of 

Capital Charges 
to Ship • 

Percentage 
of Capital 
Charges to 
Cargo 

85 

15 

100 

0 

20 

80 

50 

50 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

20 

80 

50 

50 

100 

0 

100 

0 


[•'iinina] resource costs equal to the 
leiminal financial costs at Bhavnagar. 

The resource costs for coal and 
salt are displayed in Table 14 The 
lesource costs are about 10 to II 
per cent higher in the case of coal. In 
jtoe, case of salt the range of variation 
flj^wider, the lesource costs actually 
Wihg 4 per cent lower than the 
financial costs on the Tuticorin-Cal- 
vutta loute and being about 20 to 22 
pei cent higher on the Bhavnagai- 
Calcutta and the Kandla-Calcutta 

u'litcs 

As mentioned eailier, the fullest 
use of the resouice costs (sir coastal 
shipping will have to await the deve¬ 
lopment of such costs on parallel 
modes of tianspoit like the railways 
and loads, 

Conclnsions 

Ihe above analysis emphasises 
stiongly that coastal shipping opera¬ 
tions have been severely hampered 
hv. 

(a) Poor cargo offerings which have 
been mpidlv declining over the 
gta years, and. 

" N An unimaginative freight rate 
policy on the part of the govern¬ 
ment which hus to a very large 
extent upset the economics of the 
coastal shipping industry. 

Fxcepi for an isolated instance or 
two, most of the routes have become 
unprofitable propositions (See Table 
10). Since detailed data for the pre¬ 
ceding three years is not available, 
the cost aspects on the various routes 
cannot be obtained precisely for the 
more recent period. But the position 
has undoubtedly worsened. Even 
though freight rates for coal and salt 
were revised in April 1980 and July 
1980 respectively, the extent of re¬ 
vision — about 62 per cent increase 
ft)n the case of coal and about 82 per 
Went increase in the case of salt — 

• has not been commensurate with the 
■ncrease in costs. As shown in Table 
1 \ fuel oil prices over the period 
November 1977 to funp 1980, have 

1 1 A 


nsen by about 140 per cent of diesel 
oil by about 106 7 per cent and of gas 
oil by about 64 4 per cent. In terms 
of our terminology, this must have 
made a substantial impact on (i) the 
line haul costs, (n) the ballast mn- 
ning costs (in the case of coal only), 
and (in) the terminal costs (via the 
item of diesel oil consumed during 
port stay). 

Apait fiom this, port dues and 
chaiges have risen substantially over 
the preceding three years The ex¬ 
tent of the rise has ranged from 200 
pei cent to 100 per cent. ' Standing 
charges have also gone up because of 
the increasing wage rates and, stores 
and victualling rates. All this seems 
to point to the fact that the gap bet¬ 
ween costs and freight have worsened 
and the burden on coastal operators 
increased rather than ameliorated 

The government's stand on coastal 
shipping has been a highly ambivalent 
one. While lip service is continually 
paid to the principle that coastal 
shipping is one of the most economic 
modes of transport, vitally necessary 
lor the country's development, govern¬ 
ment policies have never actively 
promoted coastal shipping. And this 
brings us to the crus of the matter — 
the total lack of any direction in the 
government"* transport policy. The 
Neogy Committee report on Transport 
Co-ordination (1967) which was sup¬ 
posed to go into the enure issue of 
transpoit co-ordination and planning 
never went beyond making a few gene¬ 
ral observations, with very little 
operational significance. The issue of 
transport policy and co-ordination 
seemed to have receded into the 
background m the minds of our 
planneis until the setting up of the 
National Transport Policy Committee 
(the Pande Committee 1978). This 
committee examined in great depth 
the issues pertaining to transport 
policy and co-ordination, and it is to 
be hoped that it meets a happier fate 
than the fate usually reserved for 


committee reports — viz, of gathering 
dust on bureaucrats' shelves. Un¬ 
fortunately, the Pande Committee does 
not have much to say about the 
coastal shipping industry, neither does 
it propose any concrete measures to 
resurrect it, but expresses the pious 
hope that the industry should survive. 

The correct iong-teim policy to¬ 
wards coastal shipping must be for¬ 
mulated by assessing the role of vari¬ 
ous modes of transport in an integrat¬ 
ed manner m the context of a per¬ 
spective national tiansport develop¬ 
ment plan. Ihe implications for each 
mode must be clearly spelt out and 
suitable policies developed, which 
must be stnctly adhered to by the 
government. However, pending the 
formulation of such a plan (if one is 
e'er to come), a series of short-term 
measures are necessary, if coastal 
shipping is to survive. These measures 
can be operational at short notice 
since they involve minimal changes of 
a structural nature. 

(0 Coastal ships should be accord¬ 
ed pi mrit> berthing over intei- 
nationa! cargo vessels (many 
of which aie undei foreign 
flags). A close cxamina- 
lion o! Table JO brings out 
the fuel that casts at port 
aie a dominant item accounting 
for ovei a third of total opera¬ 
tor expenses. This is largely 
attributable to the fact that u 
large part of these costs arise 
on account of unproductive 
waiting time for beiths and at 
berths, 

in) the loading and discharge 
operations at the berth are 
currently in a pathetic state. 
Idle time at the berth is also 
largely due to poor utilisation 
of cargo handling equipment. A 
ratioqal system, bv which 
delays at berth could be mini¬ 
mised, seems to be imperative 
(refer Table 12) This can be 
bi ought above by keeping 
cargo ready for loading at the 
origin ports and speedy clear¬ 
ance of cargo to be discharged 
at the destination ports To 
achieve this the Railways 
vhould be persuaded to accept 
demurrage-despatch terms in 
their contractual freight agree¬ 
ment, with immediate effect. 

f»i) At Haldia, thete is an urgent 
need to create a coal dump 
especially bv the railways to 
ensure that ships are not de¬ 
layed due to lion-avuilabilily 
of coal. This apart, a proper 
dump management programme 
is necessary to provide this 
facility on a continual basis. 

(tv) Revisions in bunker surcharge 
should be made without delays 
since, by their nature, they 
cannot be effected retrospec¬ 
tively. A possibility that needs 
to be seriously considered is 
the replacement of bunker sur- 



charge by the provision k 
subsidy to coastal shipping 
operators. This would greatly 
help in bringing coastal ship* 
ping vvtlhm the zone of com¬ 
petition with rail and road. 

(0 While to the subject of bunker¬ 
ing. an acute need for mon- 
bunker points is felt. Today, 
Calcutta is the only bunkering 
point and there are times when 
coastal \ essrls have to make 
trips to Calcutta, expending 
unnecessary time and money in 
the process. Ideally the port of 
Tuticorin would serve as a 
major bunkering point. There 
is also an anomaly in the cost 
of bunkering within Indian 
ports, with Calcutta being the 
most expensive. If proper 
bunkering facilities are provid¬ 
ed at reasonable prices, it 
would attract both Indian and 
foreign flag vessels to switch 
over from bunkering at Colom¬ 
bo to bunkering at Indian ports, 
thus yielding substantial addi¬ 
tional revenues for Indian oil 
companies as well as our ports. 
I vi) A measure that has been often 
talked about is subsidised port 
charges for coastal vessels. There 
are a few schemes by which the 
coastal vessel operators can re¬ 
cover a part of port charges 
but no systematic attempt has 
cxei been made to rationalise 
the existing system of port 
pricing, let alone evolve a pric¬ 
ing policy for coastal vessels. 
Some fresh thinking and action 
on this front is necessary. 

Mi) It is strongly felt that the 
organisational infrastructure of 
coastal shipping operations is 
far too inadequate. Currently 
all matters are routed through 
the bureaucratic maze of the 
Directorate General of Ship¬ 
ping, which haidly devotes any 
attention. A bifurcation of this 
office to create a separate Direc¬ 
torate oi Coastal Shipping to 
proxide proper guidelines and 
policies to coastal operators, is 
absolutely essential. The least 
that this Directorate can be ex¬ 
pected to do is to simplify the 
existing norms and procedures 
(port as well as customs) to 
effect taster turn-around of 
coastal vessels. 

The above suggestions constitute a 
set of interim measures which must 
be put into immediate effect to save 
coastal shipping from further onslaughts 
of half-baked schemes, plans and 
policies. 

However, a correct assessment ol 
the role that coastal shipping is to 
play in the national transport scene 
can be made only when resource costs 
on a compaiable basis are obtained 
lor other modes. Without intermodal 
comparisons on a resource cost basis, 
all talk about transport planning is so 
much hot air. 

[We are grateful to M Q Dalvi for his 
encouragement in the undertaking ol 
ibis studv and for his valuable oom- 
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I didn't ever imagine that 
savings could be converted into 
an interesting and additional source 
of income. Thanks to UCOPLAN— 
the free, financial advisory service. 
UCOPLAN has fitted my savings 
capacity to my goals and has 
assured me maximum earnings. 

There’s a UCOPLAN for your 
future too. Drop by any 
UCOBANK branch today and 
ask for details. UCOPLAN has 
a wide choice of lucrative ways 
to make your money work. 

Because both you and your 
husband have worked hard for it. 

United Commercial Bank 

the friendly Imk round the corner 
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Philippines as Guinea Pig 

Robin Broad \ 

This article follows the unravelling of the World Bank's latest creation, the ‘programme loan’ in 
the Philippines. It is a case-study of how the World Bank forges development policies that subvert any 
real autonomous development by enlarging the bounty for the Bank’s corporate allies, the TNCs, while 
helping prop up authoritarian regimes like Marcos’. 

The author traces the shifting of domestic class alignments vi lelative and absolute terms as a 
direct consequence of these World Bank-conceived policies. The business community hnkd to interna¬ 
tional cupttal is rewarded, while domestically-onented businessmen walih their numbers erode. At the 
bottom of all this stand the Filipino peasants who struggle on m pm erty as the World Bank wreaks 
havoc in diverting the economy in an export-onented direction 



ON the eve of his retirement as Pre¬ 
sident of the World Bank, Robert 
McNumara issued a strong warning to 
the Reagan administration. The World 
Rink, he emphasised, is “moving m 
Sf'X® that are consistent with the broad 
^5nmnic interests of the United States, 
.intij d this bank is prevented from 
continuing to move in those ways, not 
qnly will Ihe developing nations be 
l.urt but the US economy will be 
hurt, and the American people will be 
hurt” 1 The Hank, ho maintained, is 
doing anything hut undermining private 
(irterprise and promoting socialism as 
some of Reagan’s bud get-shushing ap¬ 
pointees have chargt*! 


('an this be the same Robert 
McNamara who has been telling us for 
seals that the Woild Bank's focus was 
the puniest ill pooi ? Who has been 
appealing to our humanitarian instincts 
bv stressing that the World Bank helps 
bilfil the ‘basic needs’ of the neediest? 

It appears that, when the going gets 
rough, McNamniu's soft selling public 
ft' latioiis techniques are put to the side 
TV the dictates of power: The World 
Bank eaters not to the needs of these 
poorest of pool, but to the demands ot 
ts richest contributors, most notablv 
die US. 


McNmnara knows what he is talking 
about — he icigned at the World 
Hank for the last thirteen years These 
vere thirteen good years for the World 
Bank, when its 2500-odd professional 
technocrats developed and perfected 
sophisticated loans designed to benefit 
transnational corporations (TNCs) and 
■■Pur export-led growth in developing 

countries. 

This article follows the unravelling 
of the World Bank's latest creation, 
the programme loan’ in the Philippines. 
|/t is a case-study of bow the World 
Rank forges development policies that 
subvert any real autonomous develop¬ 
ment by enlarging tho bounty for the 


Bank's oorpora'c allies, the TNCs, 
while helping prop up authoritarian 
icgimes like Marcos’. As will be traced, 
domestic class alignments shift in rela¬ 
tive anti absolute terms as a direct 
consequence oi thesi World Bank-oou- 
eeived policies The business community 
linked to international capital is re¬ 
warded, while domestically-oriented 
businessmen watch their numbers erode 
At the bottom of all this stand the 
Filipino peasants who snuggle on in 
pi.verts as the World Bank wreaks 
l'.ivoc m diver! mg the economy in an 
i»p<ut-oi united direction 

\\oiu n Bynk's Sms-r ro Programme 
Limns 

McNamara s push into 'programme 
loans’ is one of the best (‘samples of 
what estins'ive Woild Bank involvement 
can mean to an underdeveloped coun¬ 
try (UPC) Programme loans are geared 
to entire sectors ol the economy, up 
to the piesent. the Bank has targeted 
industry, finance agriculture and energv 
Termed Miuetural adjustment loans’, 
the loans locus on the restructuring of 
one of these key sectors according to 
World Bank specifications. The World 
Bank designates the policy aclpistment, 
to lie can ml (hiongh in much the same 
maimei as, the lii'eniutional Monetary 
Fund (IMF) has tiaditionally done. 
Then, once thesi policy changes have 
beeu initiated, it piovides a inulti- 
milhou dollar loan, a carrot supposedly 
to help Ihi eoimtis over the initial 
tieinor inherent in the painful restruc¬ 
turing process 

And it all winks veiv well foi US 
business, hi ttci than the Bank’s old- 
style ‘piojeet loans’. These smaller 
loans, geaied to individual pi ejects 
such as hvdi oeleetric dams or man- 
prnvtn tiaining centres, did not confer 
on the World Bank nearly such a large 
domain to lestnictme The structural 
ndiustment, by Woild Bank definition 


involves policies that are conducive to 
the UDC becoming more firmly entren¬ 
ched m the global capitalist market — 
dismantling protective tariffs to allow 
pioducis of Western business to flood 
domestic maikets, expanduig export 
) in motion schemes to assure Western 
maikets cheap Third World raw and 
m'emiediate materials, and establishing 
liee Itade 7 . ties to guarantee low cost 
pindiiclion fur TNC subsidiaries. 

Pingrannm* loans of this sort are 
something new, officially outlined at 
ll.e 1979 World Bank annual meeting 
in Hclgiude, Yugoslavia, and still in the 
experimental stag! World Bank offi¬ 
cials are theicfoie watching with baited 
breath as v hat thev have termed their 
“fti.st sui'cessfur industrial structural 
adjustment loan begins to be imple¬ 
mented in one oi their countries of 
deepest penetration, the Philippines 

PlIIIJI’IUM.S YM) 1 Hi. SmUCTUKAI. 

Ynjl'STMUN-1 Loav 

It should come as no surprise that 
tin* country chosen for [lie experimental 
Iirogramme * was the Philippines, a 
nation of economic and strategic im- 
poitanee to the United States. Since 
I"72. when Ferdinand Marcos declared 
inaiti.il law tlie Philippines has been a 
“tountiv ol eoneentiation” for World 
Bulk loans lake many of the top 
lecipients ol World Bank funding, the 
Phihppnus authoiitanan government 
affords the Bunk an optimal climate for 
eontiol (not “stvmied by a slow and 
arduous legislative piocess”, as a U** 
Senate report ha- noted) 8 The elite 
teehnoeratii corps dominating ke\ 
poliev-making positions in the govern¬ 
ment have been hied and giomned in 
Western univrisities, if not in eouises 
at the World Bank and the IMF, to 
shaie the mindset of the Bank's tradi 
tional economists. The Philippines, ac¬ 
cording to one of its lop government 
planning officials “is a favourite testing 
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ground for the World Bank". 

Tracing the history and mechanics of 
this structural adjustment loon is re¬ 
vealing ol World Bank strategy and 
goals, as well as of the subservience of 
an UDC to international financial insti¬ 
tutions. 

Although the connection has neve; 
officially been made, the Bank’s indus- 
timl sector locus lucks back to a Dec- 
fiiibei 1977 meeting ol what has been 
designated the Philippine Consultative 
Croup The Consultative Group, laun¬ 
ched by the World Bank m 1970 at the 
1 ■‘quest of the US, brings together all 
the Philippines’ muioi bilateral and 
multilateral aid donois to discuss and 
co-ordinate stiategies and policies for 
that country as well as to review past 
official development assistance initiatives 
with Philippine government representa- 
ti\es. The 1977 meeting m Tokvo pin¬ 
pointed the Philippines’ highlv protec¬ 
tive- trade regime fa bone of contention 
between the IMP' and the Philippine 
Central Bank foi some time) and the 
capital-bias ol investment promotioi 
policies as the two chiel causes of pool 
industrial perfoiniaiicc It was at this 
meeting that the World Bank announced 
it- conviction that tarifF cutbacks to an 
avciage 20-30 per ceil' nominal tariff 
rate were necessary 

Extensive policy discussions between 
government officials and World Bank 
staff ensued The Bank deployed an 
Vmencan neoclassical economist to 
work with a Filipino counterpart at the 
Umversitv ol the Philippines to pro¬ 
vide a mathematical analogue of the 
disadvantages of protecting the domes¬ 
tic market against mtemational coin- 
petit ion 5 This pre-negotiation stage 
d-evv to a dose with a February-March 
l l, 79 World Bank Industrial Mission to 
the Philippines which detailed ‘‘sug¬ 
gested” pohev changes for the indus¬ 
trial sector m a confidential lepoit en¬ 
titled "Industrial Development Strategy 
and Policies m the Philippines” 

The recommendations of that report 
became the basis for the negotiations 
between the World (tank ami the Philip¬ 
pine government foi a $200 million 
industnal programme loan.* The "re¬ 
stricted and confidential" World Bank 
aide memome summarising discussions 
held in Manila Irotn August 20 to 31 
1979. admits 

The Government oi the Philippines 
broadly agrees with the general ana¬ 
lysis and pohev recommendations 
contained in the Woild Bank’s Re- 
poit The World Bank is prepaied 
to consider Industrial Prograinne . 
lending to support the implementa¬ 
tion tt these policies- 


It should come as no surprise that 
this whole stage of inter-action is denied 
by most World Bank and Philippine 
negotiation participants, who mouth 
the official view that the impetus for the 
policy initiatives came from the Philip¬ 
pine government, without World Bank 
pioddmg. Both parties go to great 
lengths to camouflage the fact that the 
policy changes are, in fact, World Bank 
directives. Indeed as part of this 
charade, the established procedure for 
structuial adjustment loans involves a 
letter horn the recipient government 
officially requesting the loan and outlin¬ 
ing the specific measuies it has already 
taken oi would be taking to restructure 
that seeloi In this case, Miuister of 
Finance Cesai Virata’s letter to Mc¬ 
Namara was vvntten on August 12,1980, 
and it parades as the government’s own 
proposals those ot the World Bank 
ii-poit written a seal and a half earlier 
These include loweimg protective tariffs, 
liberalising commodity imports, increa¬ 
sing imliiect taxes, and maintaining a 
flexible exchange rate. By that point 
some oi these suggestions were well on 
their way to becoming domestic legis¬ 
lation — anothei World Bank requnc- 
ment to test the recipient government’s 
sineciitv and commitment before the 
loan is actually signed 

Worni) Bvnk’s Imi'ium on Domestic 
Li-o.isi.vnoN 

Often the link between Wmld Bank 
oi IMF advice and subsequent domes¬ 
tic legislation is cloudy, but m thi., 
ease there is no deny mg the Woild 
Bank’s duett imprint on domestic po¬ 
licy icform and legislation. The Philip¬ 
pine government “has implemented 
waily all the lecomnicndalions on e\- 
jioit promotion made in the Bank’s 
industrial sector report”, boasted 
McNamara’s final report and recom¬ 
mendation on the loan c 

Along vsitli the phased lowering of 
i.mffs to 20-30 per cent and liberalisa¬ 
tion of import licensing came numerous 
other changes The Ministry of Indus- 
tiv’s Board of Investment strengthened 
export incentives (diverting resources 
fiom domesticallv-oriented output); the 
Conti al Bank icvised its banking legis¬ 
lation to encourage long-term capital 
for investment in light-manufactured 
export mdustrx fcapturing more scarce 
local funds for financing industries 
with no linkages to the domestic eco¬ 
nomy) New export processing zones 
were planned where incentives foi 
TNCk to exploit low-east Filipino lab¬ 
our weie generous bv any standard. The 
Philippines agreed to spread these free 


tnldc tax-haven* for bwnrta&t 

throughout the entire archipelago "to 
the maximum extent possible". Indivi¬ 
dual industries in what the World Bank 
terms ‘non-traditional exports' (textile, 
cement, iood-processing, furniture, and 
footwear) were slated for lestructuring, 
along World Bank specifications, to 
rendei them internationally competitive 
(further harnessing profits for TNGi at 
the expense of the national economy). 

Although the government publicly 
insisted that the exchange rate was 
“not negotiable”, pressure from both 
the. World Bank and the IMF led to a 
government piomise “to follow a flexible 
exohange rate polios that will allow 
the exchange rate to reflect basic market 
forces’’. 7 which accounts for the steads 
upward movement m the peso: dollai 
rate in late 1980 and early 1981. This 
cheapening of the peso may prove, a 
boon for buyers of Philippine exportsy 
but for the Filipino people it carries- 
along unbeatable inflation in food and 
other vital sectors, and a diop in real 
wages Even the Woild Bank acknow¬ 
ledges that the two previous devalua¬ 
tions it (along with the IMF) pushed 
on the Philippine economy (m 1962 
and 1909) wmsened the plight of do¬ 
mestic consumers and w age-eamers. 

lJrtnx'i oi l.oixi Business Sixtoh 

The Woild Bank undeistood well 
lli.it these final concessions to transna¬ 
tional ciiipoiationx and to a further 
pohev shift toward export-oriented 
growth would pit the Man-os regime 
i.ioii* squaieb against the small core 
of national businessmen who had man¬ 
aged to maintain .some share of the 
domestic market (particularly in consu¬ 
mer goods) since the dismantling oL 
protection was launched in 1902. The 
Bank sought to keep the Philippine 
government on-stream wuth the pro¬ 
mised changes by splitting the $ 200 
million structural adjustment loan into 
two tranches (instalments), the second 
contingent on continued adherence to 
the agreed-upon policy reform time¬ 
table outlined in Virata’s letter. 

Reforms for 1980 to 1984 were pro¬ 
grammed as a foui-phase reduction ip 
tariff rates and deregulation of currently 
controlled imports, Release of the S 100 
million first tranche came (September 
1980) when phases I-III “were in the 
pipeline’’: phase IV would signal the 
second tranche’s approval.* This facet 
of the loan (which members of the 
Marcos administration say they had 
hoped would be kept confidential to 
save them embarrassment) was con¬ 
ceived. In the words of a Ministry of 
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Ir.dkatry official, "to give us, the techno- 
oats, a weapon against political pres¬ 
sures [from the local entrepreneurial 
k class]. It couldn’t fight these people 
* without this World Bonk loan". 

The set-up provided the World Bank 
with a noose it could tighten around 
the Marcos legime’s neck should pro¬ 
mised policy changes not be forthoom 
ing. The wisdom of this for World 
Bank interests became clear when 
Marcos, leery of the broad opposition 
forming to the June 1981 presidential 
election, succumbed to "direct pressure 
by [certain members of] the business 
sector", according to a government 
official Involved with the tariff legisla¬ 
tion. His capitulation took the form of 
slowing down tariff reductions by 
amending Executive Order 609 which 
dealt with phases I-III It seems this 
was done so hastily that the amended 
3 executive otder stands wrongly number¬ 
ed on the books. The new rates (as 
amended by Executive Order G32A; no 
Executive Older 609A exists), while 
decelerating tariff rcduclions, did not 
change or realign the final 1984 rates. 

Still, all weie not happy It was 
Executive Older 609 that the World 
Bank had blessed. Moreover, Marcos, 
confesses a Ministry of Industry official 
engaged in liaison with the World 
Bank, "felt that the private sector was 
really up in arms against us”, and had 
a mind to lenege on the promised phase 
IV. Plaving its turnip caid. the Woikl 
Bank review mission in January 1981 
promptly refused to okav the structural 
adjustment loan’s second tianche. The 
stalemate continued until the govern¬ 
ment had satisfied thpm some months 
later that it was back on-stream with 
its opening of the economy through 
tariff reform and import liberalisation 
(which the Bank well understood were 
the "two most impoitant and difficult”’ 
of all the required policy measures). 

The actual loan, for which all these 
tariff and other ‘reforms’ are precondi¬ 
tions, is geared to help some more than 
others. Procedures for disbursing the 
$200 million programme loan are testi¬ 
mony to the World Bank’s sophistica¬ 
tion in devising loans that eke out ns 
many benefits as possible for Western 
business. The loan provides substantial 
bounty for these Interests. First, it Is 
a reimburaement scheme for Philippine 
imports from Western TNCs. When 
Philippine companies import commodi¬ 
ties, they pay the Philippine Central 
Bank the import price in pesos, and 
the Central Bank puys for the goods in 
the foreign currency required (usually 


dollars). The World Bank then disburses 
part <pf the $ 200 million loan to the 
Central Bank for these foreign cuirency 
payments. 

Tlie World Bank Nows Release on 
the loan states that such imports should 
cover only “industrial raw materials, 
spare parts, and capital equipment”, 
goods which might, in certain cases 
aid indigenous Philippine development. 
However, the actual loan agreement 
between the World Bank and the Philip¬ 
pine government adds “anil other goods". 
Indeed among the list of imports ap- 
pioved by the Wotld Bank under the 
first tranche — a list dominated by 
goods brought !rnm US and Japanese 
TNCs — are ball)- pacifiers and water¬ 
melon seeds In other words, the loan 
is being used in large part to sell TNC 
consumer goods to the Philippines. 

A next step involves placing the pesos 
paid by the local businessmen for im¬ 
ports into a ‘peso counterpart fund - in 
the Central Bank which is used to 
"finance economic development expendi¬ 
tures”. 10 Authority for determining the 
pi ease utilisation or that money rests 
with Minister for Finance Virata’s 
office. Although the Philippine govern¬ 
ment lias publicly lauded this as an 
indication that it — and not the World 
Bank — maintains discretion over the 
final use of the $ 200 million pesn- 
equivalent fund, Virata’s position as the 
Philippine technocrat closest to the 
'World Bank suggests otherwise. Govern¬ 
ment documents indicate that the first 
instalment (of $ 100 million peso-equi¬ 
valent) will help fund the creation of 
new 'export processing zones, the 
modernisation of industries for export, 
and the promotion of TNCs sub¬ 
contracting the more labour-intensive 
stages of their production processes to 
the Philippines to take advantage of 
cheap laboui and law materials. 

A 'Tuiwinc Poini' ion the Phtuppines 

These policy informs, the World 
Bank boasts, “are likely to maik a turn¬ 
ing point in Philippine trade policy as 
important as in the early 1970s” 11 
(when martial law was declared) Who 
will benefit from them is all too clear. 
With the opcn.ng of the economy 
through tariff-iatc reductions will come 
the flooding of the local market with 
cheaper imports. The number of bank- 
niptcies among Filipino firms produ¬ 
cing for the domestic market and the 
unemployment rale have been climbing 
together. Minister of Taihonr Bias Ople 
admitted in eaily 1981 that over the 
previous eight-month period more than 
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56,000 Workers had lost their jobs and 
21,000 business establishments had gone 
into bankruptcy (and government fig¬ 
ures are known to he notoriously low) 
In 1980 alone, 100,000 commercial and 
industrial workers were either laid off 
oi fiied, newspaper icporfs already indi¬ 
cate that this figure will be substantially 
liighei fm 1981. 

Although a Worid Bank lepori mi 
I he loan mentions ruisorily that "there 
may be a few highly visible plant 
closings”, 18 H does not consider this 
a leal cost since, in a traditional 
economist’s view, ihese firms are in¬ 
efficient if thev cannot compete on 
the international market. The poli¬ 
cies are substantially weakening the 
Philippine national bourgeoisie, a 
class that is not well established 
enough to survive this attack. An 
internal World Bank memorandum on 
the political situation in the Philip¬ 
pines acknowledges this goal- 

Protectionism, one of the few 

bulw.uks of the precarious local 

private cntrepreneunal sector, is 

the major target of the hbeialisa- 

t ion programme 13 

The World Bank instead prodded 
the Philippine government to set up 
lucrative export incentives for labour- 
intensive industries —- textile, fool- 
wear and wood products — all sec¬ 
tors increasingly dominated by TNCs 
through subcontracting and subsidia¬ 
ries. In a poverty report on the 
Philippines, the World Bank goes so 
far as to say that since the expan¬ 
sion of these industnes “might - ’ in¬ 
crease employment that "might 
reach” as many as one million fami¬ 
lies. the industrial development stra¬ 
tegy is a "poverty alleviation poli¬ 
cy". 14 However, given the World 
Bank's constant leferencc to the 
Philippines’ "comparative advantage” 
residing in its low-cost labour (the 
lowest in Asia, one-half the average 
monthly wage of South Korea and 
onlv one-third that of Hong Kong), 
it seems unlikely that the expansion 
of such industries w.ll do more than 
increase the exploitation of Filipino 
labour Certainly, it will not encour¬ 
age the Philippines to fashion its 
own balanced, inteinally-oiicnted in- 
dustiiahs.itinn programme. 

The stiuctuial adiusiment loan, 
according to a government official in¬ 
volved with ihe negotiations, “is diffi¬ 
cult because it icqilires lots of chan¬ 
ges from the government”. But all 
indications suggest that the Philip¬ 
pines will be giving the Woilcl Bank 
its first ‘successful’ structural adjust¬ 
ment loan. In fact, there is talk of 
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allocating up to one billion dollars 1 ".;* 
for the Philippines in such programme 
loans over the next five years. As 
Ministers Virala noted, " we have 
so far managed our economy accord¬ 
ing hi international standards set up 
by the [financial] community. We as 
a people must live with these stan¬ 
dard”.” 

Not surprisingly. Robert McNamara 
holds up the shift into structural ad¬ 
justment programme loans as one of 
the crucial accomplishments of his 
years as World Bank President. Ac¬ 
cording to one of his staff members. 
McNamara sees the new-style loans 
“as the World Bank's best weapon 
yet for resisting LDC pressures to¬ 
wards self-sufficiency and protectio¬ 
nism". 

Writhing in the after-effects of the 
restructuring, the Philippines will 
undoubtedly be held up as an exam¬ 
ple par excellence of the powers of 
thus World Bank “weapon’. And, 
indeed, the consequences of that one 
small loan are awesome: Western 
TNCs arc handed expanded markets 
and cheap assembly-line locations; 
Western consumers are assured a 
steady and varied supply of products 
from countries like the Philippines; 
and rulers like Ferdinand Marcos 
ate ensconced somewhat more secure¬ 
ly on their thrones, buttressed by 
such aid. The losers stand just as 
clear: those in developing countries 
who aspire to national economic 
independence: the national business¬ 
men: and. above all. the poor, for 
whom the gpal of having their coun¬ 
try's resources oriented towards them 
remains still a dream 
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IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS OP 

DIRECTORATE OF ECONOMICS fr STATISTICS ) 
Ministry of Agriculture 

1. AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IN INDIA : lW, 

Is the only monthly Journal which gives information 
about the latest state of agriculture In India through 
tell-tale statistics, revealing reviews and informative < 
articles,Its Hindi version entitled“Krishi Sameeksha** i 

v is also brought out every month. (Price per copy Re. 4,' 

Annual subscription Rs. 48). I 

2. BULLETIN ON AGRICULTURAL PRICES : This 

weekly publication contains wholesale and retail prices 
of agricultural products from week to week. (Annual 
eubscriptlon Rs. 50). a 

3. ^INDIAN AGRICULTURE IN BRIEF : This annual 
handy publication provides information about all 
aspects of agriculture in ready to use condensed form. 

Hindi version of the same entitled "Bhartiya Krishi kl 
Sankshipt Ruprekha" is also brought out simulta¬ 
neously. (Price per copy of the latest 18th edition 
Rs. 28 each). 

4. BULLETIN ON FOOD STATISTICS ; It contains 
all statistics about food that you can possibily need. 

This bilingual (English-Hindi) annual publication is 
priced Rs. 117.50 per copy. 

5. ESTIMATES OF AREA AND PRODUCTION OP 
PRINCIPAL CROPS IN INDIA ; This annual publica¬ 
tion gives statistics regarding area, production and s 
productivity of important crops over different years. 

(Price Rs. 45.50 per copy). q 

6. *BULLETIN ON COMMERCIAL CROP STATIS¬ 
TICS : It is a must for all those interested in latest 
statistics about important commercial crops. It can be 
of particular value to trade, industry and research 
scholars. (Price Rs. 67.85 per copy). 

7. INDIAN AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 
(Volume II): This is the only publication which gives 
agricultural statistics about each district. (Price 
Rs. 657.50 per copy). 

Besides a number of publication on other 
subjects such as AGRICULTURAL WAGES, LIVE¬ 
STOCK CENSUS, COTTON, WHEAT, JUTE, RICE, 
GROUNDNUT and SUGARCANE Statistics and 
STUDIES IN THE ECONOMICS OP FARM MANAGE¬ 
MENT are also available. All these publications can 
be had by sending price amount in advance to 

THE CONTROLLER OF PUBLICATIONS 
CIVIL LINES. DELHI-110054. 
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Muslim Educational Backwardness 


I P Desai 


IMTIAZ AHMED (September 5) has 
clone well in raising the plane of ex¬ 
planation for, and diagnosis of the 
educational backwardness and under¬ 
representation of the Muslims. Mus¬ 
lims will have to think on the lines 
suggested by him even if no other 
communities existed or even if they 
existed but power was in the hands 
of the Muslims as in Pakistan or 
Bangladesh. 

I am in genet al agreement with his 
approach and wish to make some re¬ 
levant comments. 

The central point in his thinking is 
that the Muslims do not “constitute 
i homogenous aggregate". This ts 
true of all other lehgious communi¬ 
ties in India and of the country as 
a whole. 

The Muslims according to him aie 
divided on two axes. One is “the 
axis of caste or caste like groupings 
which are based on descent and ra¬ 
cial origin and are grouped under 
iwo broad categories called aihraf and 
ailaf". The other is the axis of occu¬ 
pation or political power accoidmg 
to which at least four btoad social 
.strata can lie easily identified. They 
are the upper class, middle class, 
lower middle class and lower class. 
Even though these axes are quite 
distinct and separate and can be said 
to have existed side bv side. there 
hus always been a considerable degree 
of congi notice and overlap between 
yltem. “We can safely assume that the 
so called ashrafs have usually belong¬ 
ed to the upper and middle classes 
while the ajlaf have constituted the 
lowet middle and lower classes. Ex¬ 
ceptions within each broad category 
perhaps always existed and have pro¬ 
bably grown, but this would be a fair 
approximation of Muslim social stra¬ 
tification m India”. 

Similar approximation of Hindu 
social stratification in India can be 
reached and is reached by some, by 
placing higher, intermediate and 
lower castes of Hindus on the one 
hand and the upper, middle and the 
lower middle classes and lower classes 
on the other. The spread of edu¬ 
cation among them can be and is 
also seen by some in relation with 
this stratification. It is widely ac¬ 
cepted that the spread of education 
among the scheduled castes and 


tribes is closely i elated to the secular 
type ot stratification among them. 

Among others, A R Kamat has been 
consistently and persistently thinking 
and analysing education in India on 
these lines. His basic discipline is not 
social science which perhaps has been 
to his advantage. 

Imtiaz Ahmad is thus not only lift¬ 
ing up the plane of thinking on edu¬ 
cation among the Muslims but he is 
putting the thinking on the plane on 
which it is likelv to be fruitful. One 
advantage that may be immediately 
mentioned is that the state of educa¬ 
tion in any community can be simi¬ 
larly obsetved. What do we mean 
when we sav that the Hindus are 
educationally more advanced than 
the Muslims? The correct question 
will be which secular strata among 
the Hindus and Muslims are we re¬ 
ferring to? Seeing stratum-wise the 
picture looks difieient from the 
general view that the Muslims are 
backward in education and that the 
Hindus are advanced in ‘education. In 
both the cases it will appear that the 
lower stratum is backward in educa¬ 
tion. As Imtiaz Ahmad says, “There 
are no statistics to show which social 
strata actually go in for secular 
education in contemporary India, but 
as a broad generalisation we may say 
that the Muslims who have traditional¬ 
ly gone in for education and who 
may be expected lo have some attrac¬ 
tion for it as an avenue to white col¬ 
lar jobs are those who belong to the 
category of middle class. Others may 
or may not go in for education but 
whether they do so or not will ulti¬ 
mately lie deteimined by what con¬ 
crete and tangible advantage they can 
see as accruing from it in terms of 


increasing their job prospects or con¬ 
tributing to their upward social mobi¬ 
lity”. 

Imtiaz Ahmad specifically mentions 
that the middle class among the 
Muslims take to education. He does 
not mention the upper class piobably 
because it is ptesumed that they take 
to education. Obviously, it is the 
lower stratum among the Muslims 
that does nor take to education. 
When we sav that Muslims are back- 
waid in education, actually it b this 
lower class that we aie referring to 
and wc generalise from that for the 
whole Muslim community. What is 
the situation among the Hindus who 
are not refen ed to as backward in 
education in comparison with Mus¬ 
lim-.? The lower class Hindus arc as 
much backward as the lower class 
Muslims. 

Imtiaz Ahmad does sec the problem 
in terms of class though hugely in 
the moi pliological sense and only foi 
a specific issue in movement sense. 
He says that Muslims do not appear 
to be represented in the educational 
spheie because comparatively and 
absolutely the middle class which 
generally takes to education is a tiny 
fraction of the whole Muslim popu¬ 
lation -- firstly because it was de¬ 
pleted by the migration of the edu¬ 
cated class and middle class to Pakis¬ 
tan; and secondly, because there is 
no recruitment to the middle class 
from the upper-lower class. The first 
explanation need not be contioveited. 
In response to the second explanation 
we may ask why theic is no leciuit- 
ment from, upper-lower class to 
middle class? There is also a related 
question. Is the expansion of the mid¬ 
dle class among the Hindus and other 
religious communities due to the up¬ 
ward social mobility of their lower 
classes? If yes, why? If no, why not? 
Are the leasons the same or not for 
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them and for the Muslims? 

In so far as Muslims are concern¬ 
ed Imtiaz Ahmad’s explanation is that 
even those among the lower-middle 
class who can afford education are 
not taking to it because they do not 
find it particularly relevant to their 
occupation. They are therefore un¬ 
willing to send their children for edu¬ 
cation except perhaps for reasons 
of social prestige. Imtiaz Ahmad thinks 
that if economic prosperity increases 
more people may send at least one 
of their children or even all their 
children for minimal secular educa¬ 
tion. According to him it may also 
happen that in certain trades and 
occupations, the rise in the scale of 
operation of the economic enterprise, 
a minimum of educational compe¬ 
tence becomes an absolute necessity. 
That not only facilitates secular edu¬ 
cation on an increasing scale but also 
enables it to have an upper hand 
over religious education in the com¬ 
petition between the two. Imtiaz 
Ahmad believes. that that is also 
happening. On these points I am in 
agreement with him. 

My view is that this is happening 
due to the technological and organisa¬ 
tional changes taking place in the 
system for production of goods and 
services. That is also implied in his 
approach. 

Imtiaz Ahmed makes two points in 
this regard. His first point is that 
during the last decade and a half ex¬ 
pansion in the market for the goods 
and services monopolised by the Mus¬ 
lims has rendered their prospects bright 
and contributed to their overall eco¬ 
nomic stability and prosperity. This 
point may be granted in spite of the 
view that after 1965 the economic 
development in India has slowed 
down. We may grant that there can 
be progress in certain trades in which 
the Muslims have specialised. The 
second point he makes is that by the 
rise in the scale of operation of the 
economic enterprise in certain occupa¬ 
tions the process of secular education 
among Muslims is facilitated. This 
point however, might need some modi¬ 
fication. 

It might be argued that there are 
not as many large-scale industrialists 
among the Muslims to affect the pro¬ 
cess of secular education. The point 
is how much the large-scale affects 
the process. We might also add here 
the role of earnings from West Asia 
with reference to its investment in 
trade and industry and to the rise in 
status and aspirations amopg those 


Ijfco earned money from West Asian 
eountries. 

The forces which accelerate the 
need for secular education are obvio¬ 
usly economic and social. If advantage 
is to be taken of the economic deve¬ 
lopment secular education becomes 
the need. The second force that he 
mentions is the social force, the force 
of sending children to school for 
social prestige. Both these forces con¬ 
tribute to secular social mobility — 
the movement from one stratum to 
another and among all communities 
irrespective of their religion. 

Is this mobility possible only for 
the Muslims and to the fullest degree 
of their satisfaction? Can the econo¬ 
mic prosperity and stability of the 
Muslims increase when such stability 
and prosperity is not being materialis¬ 
ed for the rest of the society? These 
questions follow from Imtiaz Ahmed's 
line of thinking with which I am in 
general agreement. But he does not 
raise them probably because his con¬ 
cerns in the paper were different. 
These questions enable us to relate 
the particular case of Muslims and 
their education to a general perspec¬ 
tive. 

Imtiaz Ahmed’s strategy of Din our 
Dumya Dono is being followed by 
the Muslims without waiting for its 
intellectual lustification. The Muslim 
youth' or for that matter the youth 
of any religious community finds 
education irrelevant in two senses if 
and when he begins to earn his living. 
If he goes m for his traditional family 
occupation which includes agricultural 
labour, his education is irrelevant. 
Once I was interviewing candidates for 
the positions of temporary investiga¬ 
tors, A number of Koli and tribal 
boys appeared for interview. When 
asked what were they doing then they 
replied that they were doing agricul¬ 
tural labour or any other physical 
labour locally available. They all had 
SSC certificates. What relevance did 
the certificates have to the work they 
weie doing? The same may be true of, 
say, sons of Muslim locksmiths in 
Aligarh. When they get the employ¬ 
ment in an office as peons or lower 
division clerks, what relation do the 
contents of his school education bear 
to his work? He might be able to read 
the addresses and the name plates of 
his superiors written in English for 
which he need not have spent 10 years 
in school. The fact is that employ¬ 
ment in an office is considered more 
prestigeous than physical labour. As a 
matter of fact the contents of secular 


education today are itreiemaat ftiktift* 
Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs and Christians, 
in so far as jobs are concerned.. We 
have not studied the < specific educa¬ 
tional problems of a religious com-" 
munity from the wider social perspec¬ 
tive, Imtiaz Ahmad’s paper, points to 
the need for studies from such a pers¬ 
pective. 


Carbon and Chemicals India 

CARBON AND CHEMICALS INDIA 
is coming to the market on November 
23 with a public issue of 24.50 lakh 
equity shares of Rs 10 each to raise 
a part of the finance required for its 
Rs 12.5-crora project for manufacture 
of 17,335 tonnes of carbon black per 
annum. The project, being put up at 
Cochin, has been promoted in the 
joint sector by Kerala State Industrial 
Development Corporation and C N 
George and his associates. The com¬ 
pany has entered into technical col¬ 
laboration agreement with world- 
renowned Sid Richardson Carbon and 
Gasoline of USA. MECON, the 
public sector consultancy organisation, 
is providing technical consultancy 
services. The project is expected to 
go on stream by October 1982, Carbon 
black is a reinforcing agent used in 
all rubber products. Since Kerala 
accounts for nearly 95 per cent of 
natural lubber produced m the 
country, this project is of vital import¬ 
ance to that State. With two major 
tyre factories and the mixing plant of 
another located m the State, demand 
for carbon black in Kerala itself is 
estimated at around 42,000 tonnes per 
annum by 1982-83. This is the first 
and only project for manufacture of 
carbon black m South India which' 
accounts for a demand of about' 
55,000 tonnes per annum of this 
product. The demand for the product 
is likely to go up since the Central 
government has recently decided to 
ban its import. Moreover, with the 
availability of this essential raw ma¬ 
terial, several new rubber based 
industries are likely to be established 
in Kerala. According to K T Chandy, 
a director, the company's plant has an 
in-built provision for doubling its 
capacity with minimum additional in¬ 
vestment The plant, is fully automatic 
and requires less than a score of 
persons per shift to operate it fully. 
Investors in the company’s shares wUl 
be eligible for income-tax benefit 
under Section 80 CC and exemptipn 
from wealth tax. The public Issue Is 
managed by SBI's merchant banking 
division. 



/The controlled price at which 
the consumer does not 
get cement is Rs.605/- per tonne. 
The exorbitant price for the 
consumer is Rs.1,200/- per tonne. 
The average price 
allowed to the manufacturer 
i is Rs. 252/- per tonne. 


THE CEMENT INDUSTRY... 

A VICTIM OF AN IRRATIONAL 
PRICE AND DISTRIBUTION POLICY 


Tf - highlit puce paid t< the 
'ement manufacturer under 
the Government's Price 
Retention Foimula does not 
■ ’over the baie cost of 
pioduction of some of the 
high cost units, 

Even for low cost 
units, the piofit over hie 
cost of production is 
meagre, leaving no scope 
tor modoinis.mon and eneigy 
'onsei vation 

•an this mutionai policy of 
] dicing control continue, for 
Product that is m the 
'oie secloi of the Indian 
"conorny? A product th.it 
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MAHARASHTRA: KULAKS AND THE LEFT 


RIOTING AS RATIONAL ACTION: AGRA 1978 


3ALUCH NATIONALISM AND FUTURE OF PAKISTAN 


LEPROSY CONTROL AND ERADICATION 


LABOUR IN SMALL INDUSTRY 






As power projects switch to complex 
modes of generation and distribution, 
LAT provides custom-built switch¬ 
boards to match their needs. 

LAT has been associated with 
successive generations of power 
plants—from Harduaganj (60 MW), 
to Obra and Koradi (200 MW). 

The atomic power projects RAPP, 
Kota and MAPP, Kalpakkam have 
also Installed LAT switchboards 


switching tenp^ 

technological 

sophisti cation 


What makes tha LOT * 

switchboard an ideal choloa 
for thermal, hydel and 
nuclear power projecte? 

O L&T switchboards are 
tailor-made for unit and 
station service Auxiliaries, 
emergency services 

□ Designs are type-tested 
for abort-time withstand 
rating of SO kA at CPRI 
and In L&T's short 
circuit laboratory 

□ Extensive tooling of 
components ensures 
accuracy in assembly 

O Modern shop techniquea 
like wire hBrnessing lead 
to easy maintenance. 


■ Air Circuit Breaker Board! 

■ Fixed/Drawout Motor 
Control Centres 

■ Power Control Centres 

■ Load Centres 

■ Marine Switchboards 

■ Contiol Desks 


UTSm/dgasr 

Switchgear—Contracts Section 

LARSEN &TOUBRO 

UMVTED 

P.O. Box 304. Bombay 400 021 
P.O. Box 619. Calcutta 700 071 
P.O. Box 6223, New Delhi 110 015 

Feel Bag 6247. Madras 600 002 




ALL L&T SWITCHBOARDS 
ARE BACKED BY THE 
FOLLOWING ENGINEERING 
SERVICES: 

o Custom-built design 

• Component Selection 

• Product Manufacture 
o Quality Assurance 

o Installation and 
Commissioning 

• After Sale* Service 
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Crime and Punishment 

IT is unlikely that the present Kerala administration will go in appeal 
against the judgment of the Madras High Court in the Rajan murder case. 
The High Court has quashed the sentence of one year's rigorous imprison¬ 
ment each awarded to three of the accused police officers of the crime 
branch by the Coimbatore sessions cuurt which tried the case. Four other 
accused, all senior police officials of the law and order branch, had already 
been acquitted by the sessions court. The state government's appeal against 
these acquittals and for the enhancement of the light sentence -- the crime 
branch officers had been found guilty of only causing ‘bodily hurt' - - has 
been turned down. And even before the High CJmrt delivered its judgment, 
two of the four police officers who had been jcquitted by the sessions court 
and against whom appeals were still pending in the Madras High Court, 
were reinstated by the new administration in Kerala. 

The judgment of the High Court brings to the fore the complicated 
interaction between the state under whose aegis its servants commit crimes 
and which same state is also expected to proceed against those of its own 
servants accused ol crimes in its name. Though accusations of criminal 
activities by the police are all too frequent, it is only on raie occasions 
that these accusations are sufficiently closely brought home to compel 
actual piosecution by the state authorities And yet, almost always the 
police manage to get off with a light sentence or even get away with it 
entirely - as has happened in the case of those, whoever they may bfe. 
responsible for the torture and murder of Rajan and as happened even more 
brazenly. with the highest political and administrative authorities defending 
police crirmna'ity, in the case of the Bhagalpur blindings in Bihar. Perhaps 
this cannot be helped for, even if on rare occasions a state administration 
decides to prosecute police officers accused of criminal activities with some 
earnestness, the very procedure that the state has to follow, and the per¬ 
sonnel it has to use in order to conduct the prosecution make the securing 
of conviction an extremely difficult task. In the Rajan murder case, the 
sessions court had lomid only some of the officers of the crime branch guilty 
of the relatively minor offence of ‘causing hurt' and not the more serious 
offence of murder and causing the disappearance of evidence This was 
because the prosecution had failed to establish that Rajan was really dead, 
though the prosecution itself hjd been cleared by the Kerala High Court 
after a long legal wtangle and after the Inspector General of Police had 
confessed in the High Court his inability to produce Rajan even while 
acknowledging that he had been taken into custody by the police. And the 
Madras High Court has quashed this sentence because, in its opinion, the 
sessions court had made an invidious distinction between officers of the 
crime branch whom it held guilty and officers of the law and order branch 
whom it set free The same benefit of the doubt, the High Court has held, 
should' have been given to all the accused. 

The collapse of the case against the Rajan minder accused is notable 
lor another reason: unlike say, the Andhra Pradesh government which has 
cheerfully ignored every evidence of the complicity of its police force in 
not one but numerous cases of murder by 'encounter', oi like the Bihar 
government which has been generous in finding rationalisations for the 
criminal activities of its police in Bhagalpur, the Kerala administration both 
under Achuta Menon and later under Nayanai had shown some seriousness 
about the prosecution of the case. Yet, it has been unable to secure con¬ 
viction of the accused officers. Instead, even the nominal conviction of a 
section of the officers on a minor charge has now been thrown out and the 
police officers are free to resume their former positions. In fact, even in' 
West Bengal wheie the government is less riven by internal contradictions, 
and where the culpability of various police officers accused of torture and 
murder had been less uncertain and where any way the fact of murder and 
torture had been clearly established, the government till now. has not been 
able to secure the cpnyiction at the police officials accused. , 

. . * . y .v 
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Mother Special Force? 


5VERY cloud has a silver lining That 
it least seems to be the thinking of 
die Election Commission which even 
while in utter disgrace over its conduct 
n the matter ol the indefinite post¬ 
ponement ot the re-poll in the Garhwal 
parliamentary constituency, has been 
juick to see and try to exploit the 
irightet side ol the situation 

Two things stand out m the Chiel 
Election Commissioner's press confei- 
ance last Wednesday, defending his 
leoision tn put off the Garhwal re-pol' 
ndefimtely Oie, the acknowledgement 
that by the same argument, any elec - 
non am where m the country could he 
put off again and again merely because 
‘.he constitutional authority’, be it the 
state government or the Cential gov¬ 
ernment, pleads an inability to provide 
die necessaiy police force and other 
personnel to conduct the polls Se¬ 
condly, in order to overcome tin.-, 
‘significant lacunae in the electoral 
<>stem'\ the Election Commission itself 
needs to be further strengthened, to 
the extent of being able lo maintain 
its own “election inacluneiy and foicc 
to man the elections’’ 

This is of eoui.se an old plea of the 
Election Commissioner who has uevet 
lost an oppoitunity to press for more 
powers and, now, more men exclusively 
for the Commission's use including 
especially policemen to whose ‘woeful 
shortage' all over the country he has 
drawn special attention What the Elec¬ 
tion Commissioner us pleading for us 
viitually a new administrative service 
whose sole function would he the con¬ 
duct and supervision of elections From 
the creation of such an ‘Ml India Elec¬ 
tion Service’ the next step considering 
the Election Commissioner's plaintive 
reference to the ‘woeful inadequacy of 
police force all over the country’, would 
probably he a demand fin the creation 
of an ‘All-India Election Police Service' 
as well 

It is scarcely snrpi using that while 
the Election Commissioner has cheer¬ 
fully accepted the ‘lacunae’ which make 
it possible for any government to secure 
perpetual postponement of elections 
merely liv pleading inability to provide 
the required administrative and police 
personnel, lip should have chosen to 
see a way out ot this predicament by 
proposing measures whose only pur¬ 
pose seems to be to further bloat the 
Election Commissioner’s own empire. 
Such pleas are entirely m character. 


. The choice before the ordinary citizen 
u> quite simple; he has to accept the 
’ possibility of not being able to exercise 
his franchise, because the Election Com¬ 
missioner pleads helplessness, or he 
should acquiesce m the creation of yet 
.mother large, countrywide bureaucracy 
responsible only to the Election Com¬ 
mission. Either wav, the Election Cbm- 
musMoner unlike the voter has everything 
to gam 

Railways 

A Job in Perpetuity ? 

THERE have been some contradictory 
reports about the impending renewal 
of the contract awarded to the Rad 
India Technical and Economic Servi¬ 
ces (RITES) to tun the Nigerian rail¬ 
ways. The contract, which was 
entered into in 1979 for a three-year 
period, is due for renewal in June 
1982, ahd a decision on whether the 
(ontiact should lie renewed at all 
has to be taken soon by the autho¬ 
rities in Nigeria. 

Initial repoits datclined Lagos sug¬ 
gested that the Nigerian government 
had already decided not to renew the 
RITES contract because “the transfer 
of technology to the Nigerian Railways 
had not been as great as expected" 
Later repoits, including reports from 
outside Indian official circles which 
therefore 'may be assumed to be not 
explicitly self-serving, suggest that the 
situation is a little more complicated; 
the question of the Indian contract's 
renewal or termination now appears 
to be also mixed up w'th some dome¬ 
stic considerations in Nigeria, apjrt 
from RITES’s own interest «in secur¬ 
ing a renewal of the contract. 

Bv all accounts, RITES has render¬ 
ed a good account of itself in Nigeria. 
According to a report in the supple¬ 
ment on Nigeria in Financial Times 
i November 2), the National Union of 
Railwayman in Nigera has gone to 
the extent of buying advertisement 
space in Lagos papeis urging that the 
RITES contiact be renewed. One of 
the achievements of the Indian per¬ 
sonnel in the running of the Nigerian 
railways, which were in extremely 
poor and even chaotic shape before 
the Indians were invited to set things 
right, has been improvement in goods 
traffic. In less than three years, apart 
from introducing such elementary 
amenities like a train each way touch¬ 
ing every station, a regular timetable 
and a proper ticket-issuing system, 
RITES is also commended for achiev¬ 


ing significant improvements fwSgbt 
traffic which after ail it the reel bread 
and butter of any railway system. 
Before RITES came on the scene, the - 
system was loading 65 wagons per 
day and carrying about 800,000 
tonnes of freight annually) by the 
middle of next year when the Con¬ 
tract expires, the system will be load¬ 
ing 100 wagons every day carrying 
some three million tonnes of freight 
annual!.*. Between 1979 and 1980. 
that is. a vear after RITES's entry 
into Nigeria, annual passenger traffic 
was up 23.7 per cent from 86 lakh to 
106 lakh, annual goods traffic was up 
bv r >4.9 per cent from 11.3 lakh ton¬ 
nes to 17.5 lakh tonnes; and the daily 
average of wagons loaded was up from 
130 to J 87. 

The impiovemein is no doubt sub- t 
■tantia! though, seen against the scale 1 
of operation of the Indian railway y 
system itself when 1 even mans' divi¬ 
sions of the i ail way handle 
mole oi goods and passcugei trailk 
m more oi less a routine lnaniiei 
there is little need to eiovv about 
ihe achievement It is only the taa 

l hat the whole 1 ail way system in 
Nigeria was in a state of utter dt.s- 
astei. a fact acknowledged by ihe 
Nigei'an authorities and which indeed 
caused them to seek expert help, that 
made the achievement ol Indian ex¬ 
perts almost inevitable; the system 
could not but change foi the bettei, 
considering the state in which it was 
found. Considering that the Indian 
lailway system has lone years of prat - 
tice and expertise, the least that was 
expected of the RITES (which is do¬ 
ing the job for a heavy fee) was to 
put the railwavs back on the lmc-.;^ 
and this job for which RITES was 
conti acted has been done, and done 
well. 

And yet, all is not well with the 
actual functioning of the Indian team. 
The Indian officials, while no doubt 
conducting themselves competently 
(for which precise competence they 
were hired at substantial cost to 
Nigeria), have been accused of not 
really bothering to tram their Nigerian 
counterparts to take over at the end 
of the contract. The earliei report — 
that the transfer of technology had 
not been, as great and profitable as 
expected — acquires some significance 
in this context as also in the rather 
heavy-handed references in Indian 
reports subsequent to the Lagos re¬ 
port to the Nigerian officer staff’s 
unwillingness or inability to learn the 
skills., w hich the Indians were eager 


laae 

tatty 
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by. the ' ‘WM&u 

■ the Railway BWK^$ iwr MIBB wishes 
| to mate aw 'coabaenta oh such « 
sensitive Isstltf’. But if the Nigerian 
railwaymen «mi to India for training 
did not benefit as much as they 
should have from the exposure to 
Indian railway technology* it might 
be due leSs to the factors referred to 
with such elaborate rudeness than to 
the reluctance of the Indians them* 
selves to impart these skills sihee, 
obviously to the extent these skills 
are imparted, India’s own rale in 
Nigeria becomes redundant — a pos¬ 
sibility which the Indians, given the 
pavs and perks they enjoy under the 
contract, are loth to face. 

According to the original decision 
.of the Railway Board, the personnel 
Lsent to Nigeria would be entirely 
'replaced when and if the contract 
came up for renewal. Now that the 
contract is due for renewal for termi¬ 
nation, there have been two kinds of 
piessure being built up: one, a reluc¬ 
tance on the part of those who are 
already in Nigeria to be replaced; 
and two, a more general kind of argu¬ 
ment that without the Indians, the 
Nigerian system would soon revert to 
its previous chaotic conditions — an 
a-gument which is not exactly com¬ 
plimentary to the Indians themselves 
since after all the whole purpose of 
engaging the skills of RITES was to 
ensure that these skills would be in 
due course, and expeditiously, impart¬ 
ed to the Nigerians and they would 
be able to run their railways. One 
cannot blame the Nigerians if some 
l of them, especially those that will 
move into positions of authority if 
the Indians leave, suggest that RITES 
may perhaps want to have the job 
of running Nigerian railways in per¬ 
petuity. This is the implication of 
the propaganda being carried in the 
Indian press. Surely three years is 
sufficient time to put right a railway 
wstem whose total route mileage is 
considerably less than that of most 
Indian railway zones. 

A moat curious feature of the 
Indian venture in Nigeria is that 
much of the orders that Nigerian rafl- 
ways have placed for replacement of 
equipment and rolling stock has not 
come to any Indian engineering firm. 
Considering that RITES itself won its 
contract against . stiff international 
compefltiffia, the Indian railway equip- 
me ht industry .should have been aide 
qwdiy successfully and. 


*n» ap* not ngjgw 
*tij fflf wmtratyi' W'tW*orffm • 
have reportedly gone to Western com¬ 
panies. This could be because those 
who' can influence these decisions 
(among whom there should be many 
Indians) would have more to gain by 
having such orders plaped in Western 
companies, considering the more at¬ 
tractive kickbacks that Western firms 
can offer. ' 

Power 

Planning la for Others 

IN terms of its relative emphasis, the 
Sixth Plan may be called the infra¬ 
structure Plan. And power develop¬ 
ment has been assigned a special 
place in the Plan. The Plan stresses 
in particular tapping the country's 
hydroelectric potential and develop¬ 
ing nuclear energy. However, the 
picture of progress on the power 
front that emerged from the confe¬ 
rence of state , energy ministers early 
this month was dismal. 

In 1980-81, the first year of the 
Sixth Plan, only 1,643 MW were 
commissioned against the target of 
2,687 MW. And in the current year, 
against the target of 3,212 MW barely 
2,500 MW are expected to be com¬ 
missioned. It may be said to the 
credit of the Union Energy Minister 
that he did not seek to make light 
of this failure. In one of those 
breathtaking fine calculations asso¬ 
ciated with our planning, he disclosed 
that the loss to the economy arising 
from every MW of slippage in com¬ 
missioning of power capacity was 
Rs 17,77 crore annually. 

The Minister's analysis of the 
causes of the shortfall in the power 
programme and the solutions implied 
in it were cause for almost as much 
concern as the fact of the shortfall 
itself. Blaming delays in supply of 
equipment by manufacturers of 
equipment, he called upon errant 
suppliers such as BHEL to meet deli¬ 
very schedules. He did not seem to 
think that there should be any diffi¬ 
culty about this since, he pointed 
out, last year’s meeting of state 
power ministers had laid great stress 
on project management and sub¬ 
sequently management guidelines had 
been prescribed. He regretted that 
the states had not adhered to the 
guidelines; there had been recurring 
delays ait various stages in the execu¬ 
tion of power projects, like engineer- 
t ing, design, invitation of tenders and 


award ns oontmtts. Because deadlines 
were sgoc observed, .progress of diffe¬ 
rent j segments was'uneven and funds 
got.locked up’In various completed 
stages awaiting the completion of 
allied stages. A more recent pheno¬ 
menon, according to the Power 
Minister, was uncertain and uneven 
flow of funds. Similarly, he wanted 
improvement in coal supplies to the 
thermal units and in wagon availabi¬ 
lity from 3,900 per day to 4,300 per 
day. 

In other words, all other sectofs of 
the economy ‘should’ work to make 
the crucial power programme a suc¬ 
cess. But, alas, these sectors too are 
subject to the same pressures and 
infirmities which bedevil the power 
sector. BHEL has Rs 200-odd crore 
owed to it by the State Electricity 
Boards. When orders are placed with 
equipment suppliers, they are hope¬ 
lessly clubbed. The dubbing of orders 
and the delays in placing them are 
sometimes deliberately intended to 
pave the way for import. No dqutfi: 
now with the IMF loan to hand, the 
tendency to import equipment in a 
hurry, rather than planning the 
orders and placing them with indi¬ 
genous suppliers, will be strengthened. 
And everything about the internatio¬ 
nal economic situation is just right 
to encourage easier solutions wifh 
foreign assistance and intervention. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding the 
Sixth Plan's intention of developing 
hydro and nuclear power it is the 
super thermal plants that are getting 
the red carpet treatment — and 
with foreign technology, equipment 
and financial assistance. Whether it 
is Ramagundam in Andhra Pradesh 
or the Rata super thermal power 
station, the focus is on a coal-based 
energy programme, independent of a 
concrete coal development programme. 
Here again, the role of the inter¬ 
national suppliers of equipment for 
the super thermal plants is barely 
concealed. 

Afghanistan 

Keeping the issue Alive 

IRAN'S Deputy Foreign Minister, Ahmad 
Azizi, has released the details of the 
Iranian plan for Afghanistan. The main 
points of the plan are: formation of 
an Islamic peace force, withdrawal of 
Soviet troops, repatriation of Afghan 
refugees who have fled to Iran and 
Pakistan, formation of a 30-member 
Islamic Council and the setting up of 
a constituent assembly. Irtn has cm- 
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pbasised that withdrawal ,of Sara? 
troops is a pre-condition for any soUp 
tion of the Afghan problem. Th$ 
Iranian plan has naturally come as an 
acute embarrassment to the Soviet 
Union However, since it has been 
strenuously trying to improve its rela¬ 
tions with Iran, the Soviet Union has 
carefully avoided commenting on the 
plan The silence was broken only by 
the report by Tass of the Kabul 
regime s rejection of the Iranian plan. 

The Soviet Union's discomfiture over 
Afghanistan must have been accentuated 
by the vote hi the UN General Assetnb 
Iv on November 19 on a rt solution on 
Afghanistan tabled by 44 nations The 
resolution was approved by the largest 
vote so far asking for Soviet troop 
withdrawal from Afghanistan 116 for 
and 23 against, with 12 abstentions 
The resolution called for the immediate 
withdrawal’ of foreign troops reaffirm¬ 


ed theyrfgbt of the Afghans to deter¬ 
mine their own future, reiterated sup¬ 
port for a political solution of the 
Afghan problem and appealed for 
humanitarian relief for the more than 
two and a half million Afghan refugees 
m Pakistan *nd Iran. 

None of these diplomatic embarrass¬ 
ments or criticisms of its military pre¬ 
sence in Afghanistan will, of course, 
persuade the Soviet Union to withdraw 
from Afghanistan The Soviet lack of 
interest m a settlement of the Afghan 
ptoblem has been amply reflected in its 
rt spouse to the diplomatic efforts by 
the Islamic Conference, the EEC, the 
UN and the non-aligned movement, 
which have included proposals which 
havt aimed at accommodating legiti¬ 
mate Sovitt interest in Afghanistan 
f i veil this situation, the most that the 
UN cm hope to do Is to keep the issue 
alive 


BUSINESS 


In the Wrong Places 


THE public sector Coal India Limited 
(QL) which has been consistently 
incurring losses since its inception 
in 1972-73, imv end the current 
financial vear with a modest profit of 
Rs 20-25 croie, as against the esti 
mated loss of Rs 33 crore in 1980-81 
This would be the result of higher 
pnees granted to coal m February 
1981 and the significant improvement 
in production recorded in ihe current 
year 

The total accumulated losses of 
QL at the end of 1980-81 had reach¬ 
ed a staggering Rs 794 crore And, 
while both the Union energy ministry 
as well as the CIL management may 
make much of the fact that this dis 
astrous trend has finally been revers¬ 
ed, increased coal output this year 
has created fresh problems for QL 
as pithead stocks are also mounting 

Coal production during the first 
seven months (Apnl October) of the 
current financial year has been 64 59 
million tonnes, an increase of 10 per 
cent over the corresponding period of 
1980-81, CIL’s own output during 
this period has been 56 39 million 
tonnes, an increase of 5 36 million 
tonnes over the same period last year. 
But there has not been a commensu¬ 
rate increase in coal offtake CIL, 
which started the current year with 
pithead stocks of 17.5 million tonnes, 


may well end up by March 1982 with 
pithead stocks of 20 to 21 million 
tonnes worth Rs 250 crore Apart 
from the huge capital blockage this 
involves which will strain the finances 
of CIL there also exists the growing 
dan«cr of self ignition and deteriora¬ 
tion in quality as idle coal stocks 
grow Ironically, coal consumers 
memwhile are yet not receiving 
adequate supphes against their re 
quirements 

The QL railway tug of war con¬ 
tinues to defy resolution The cabinet 
sub-committee had suggested to the 
railways that 9,800 wagons a day 
should be made available for move¬ 
ment of coal from the QL pitheads 
during the quarter, October to Decem¬ 
ber But, so far. the railways have 
been able to provide 8,500 Wagons per 
day The shortfall of 1,300 wagons 
per day has also resulted m further 
accumulation of coal stocks at the 
pitheads 

On the other hand, coal stocks with 
the steel plants have dwindled from 
4 8 lakh tonnes in July to 2 8 lakh 
tonnes now Power plants in the 
north and some of the cement plants 
In the country have also been hit by 
the shortfalls itt coal movement by 
rail Small consumers have been the 
worst sufferers as usual, as they find 
it extremely difficult to get pleceteeal*- 


d, wafcom. HEfcJjt the 
OfL tnslierlfs are also starved of raw 
otial and their rate of coal washing 
Hat gone down significantly. 

A more serious problem is the con 
tmuous deterioration in the quality 
of coal supplied to consumers. In « s 
anxietv to increase coal production to 
hit the target of 124 million tonnes 
fixed for 1981-82, the department of 
coal appears to have paid scant atten 
tion to the quality of coal being 
raised Though certain aspects like 
high ash content of coal mined in 
India are beyond the control of the 
QL management, there are aspects it 
could help such as the removal of 
impjnties m over-sized coal being 
supplied by it to power plants With 
rising production, there has Deen a 
steady deterioration m the quality of 
coal — both coking and non-coking 
Evidently the CIL management, in its 
hurry to show an increase in output 
has resorted to indiscriminate open 
cast mining In the process, it has 
not only sacrificed quality but also 
added to its own problems with its 
mounting pithead stocks 

Diamonds 

Windfall of World 

Depression 

THE continued fill m demand fo" 
polished diamonds m the majoi coo 
suming countries has badlv affected 
the dumond processing industry and 
the diamond trade the world over 
Pirticidaily hit by the low offtake have 
been the major diamond processing 
countries such as Israel and Belgium 
(city of Antwerp) where, the industry' 
is reportedly workng at around 40 
per cent of capacity at present 

However, m India, the diamond cut¬ 
ting and polishing industry has not 
been affected by this international 
trend Available figures suggest that 
India s export trade in processed 
diamonds is shaping well during the 
current vear According tr unofficial 
estimates, in the first fou, months of 
the current financial year export earn 
mgs from processed diamonds wen 
Rs 210 crore, or Rs 40 crore more than 
m the previous comparable iieriod. 

This encouraging performance has 
prompted the domestic diamond pro 
cessing industry to stt its sights high 
and present expectations are that 
export during 1981-82 would not only 
surpass last year's Rs 580 crore but 
may alio near the peak level of Rs 802 
crore achieved hi 1978-79. (Of course. 




ft 

part ' few 4* 

pat o f imported rough #pianfc:,«w 
i w njiderably sm*H«r,} the indwtry's 
fjptimism stem from two favourable 
factors, vis, the changing pattern of 
demand for processed diamonds ic the 
main consuming countries, and the 
better availability of rough diamonds 
fiom the Central Selling Organisation 
(CSO) which is an associate company 
of De Beers Consolidated Mines of 
So.ith Africa. 

The current decline m demand for 
finislied diamonds in the international 
markets is mainly the result of increas¬ 
ing consumer resistance to the continued 
iise in diamond prices. Prices of large- 
sired diamonds have increased almost 
six-fold since 1975. The rise in prices 
«[ small-sized inferior, functional dia- 
onds in which India specialises, has 
pit been so steep. As a result, sraall- 
fi7t-d stones have found favour in the 
markets of Japan, Hong Kong, Singa- 
pme and the US. 

Tin 1 slack demand foi finished stones 
raiM'd fall in CSO’s sales. CSCVs sales 
nf rough diamonds in the first si* 
months of 1981 have been lower by os 
much as 40 per cent and stocks of 
unsold roughs with the organisation 
aie at reoord levels. The Diamond 
Ti iding Company (DTC), London, 
which is the marketing arm of De 
Hem, had to make certain lelaxations 
in the supply of rough diamonds to 
.iiirntnes such as India, where the cut¬ 
ting and polishing industry has not 
hern affected by the international re¬ 
el ssion. Against DTC’s earlier practice 
nl supplying roughs directly to sight’ 
ijhiildrrs in India for big exporters and 
Hindustan Diamond Coinpanv 
Ft muted (HDCL) for small exporters, 
il has started supplying roughs required 
in the Indian diamond industry through 
" in ii' dealers in Antwerp. It is also 
understood that DTC has lifted the 
buying limit of Rs 7 5 lakh at a time 
by the HDCL so that rough diamonds 
worth any amount can be bought from 
HDCL by Indian exporters. When 
HDCL was formed m 1978, a buying 
limit of Rs 5 lakh at a time had been 
hied to avoid cornering of rough 
diamonds by big exporters. This limit 
"as later raised to Rs 7.5 lakh. 

What is behind the present attitude of 
DTC to the supply of roughs to India? 
The stocks presently held by DTC consist 

> j«ain!y of larger varieties, which India 
does not process. So DTC is unlikely to 
1"’ able to reduce its stocks significantly 
raising supplies to India. However, 


plied to otbet countries. Perhaps DTCs 
pdr Cent soqrowe ty lXtC in jjgdces of strategy is to enlarge its volume of 
roughs'supplied to India so at to lower business in’ India before effecting the 
prices of better quality roughs sup- price revision. 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


Taxation of Property 


I REFER to “The New Property 
Owners” (September 26). The com¬ 
ments regarding introduction of Rule 
1-BB of the Wealth Tax Rules appear 
to be based on improper analysis. All 
over India there are a sizeable number 
of people who live in their own 
houses. The earlier rule providing for 
valuation for Wealth Tax purposes on 
the ‘market value’ concept had led to 
frightening results. In cities like 
Bombay and Delhi, the value of land 
as also constructed property has gone 
up multi-fold. Prices have sky-rocketed 
with the injection of Gulf 

money and Iranian investment. The 
combined effect of all this has been 
to give an artificial boost to property 
values. While some speculators have 
made -money, the high values have not 
in any way increased the wealth of 
property owners, who live in their 
own houses. 

To give an example, in South Delhi 
land was available around Rs 30 pei 
sq yard in 1964-65. The total cost of 
a unit comprising ground floor and 
one room on the first floor on a 300 
sq yard plot was Rs 80,000, i e Rs 
15.000 for the land and Rs 65,000 for 
the construction. There are numerous 
such houses in South Delhi which arc 
self-occupied by the owners. Today, 
as a result of inflation, in South Delhi 
the land value has gone up as high ns 
Rs 2,000 to Rs 3,000 per sq yaid — 
of course, with the larger part of 
the payment being m black. Assuming 
this value of land to be coirect, this 
would mean that the property value 
m 1981 would be approximately Rs 
9,65,000 (Rs 9,00,000 being cost of 
land and Rs 65,000 being cost of 
construction, without depreciation). 

If one were to pay wealth tax on 
the market value, how is the house¬ 
owner to find money to pay the wealth 
tax, because he lias no income from 
the house property as he is living in 
it himself? 

Similar is the plight of retired peo¬ 
ple who have used their life-long 
savings to build a house to live in. 


In fact, it is welcome that the govern¬ 
ment after all realised that the arti¬ 
ficial valuation based on the high sale 
price in the market should not be 
inflicted upon all. If and when any¬ 
one sells his property the provisions 
of the Income-Tax Act will come into 
play and the difference between the 
market value and cost would auto¬ 
matically be brought to lax. In these 
circumstances, there is no justification 
foi imposing an annual wealth tax on 
properties on the basis of artificially 
boosted up market prices when it is 
patently clear that the property owners' 
have no means to pay such high taxes. 

The proposal to change the Estate 
Duty Act on similar lines is aiso most 
welcome In fact, it is urged that 
the Union Finance Minister intro¬ 
duce the amendment to the 
Estate Duty Act dealing with 
house-property immediately with¬ 
out waiting for other amendments 
which require the approval of the 
states and with effect from April 1, 
1979. when the Wealth Tax Rules 
come into force Otherwise, it will 
lead to anomalous results in someone 
being ‘poor’ when he was alive and 
suddenly becoming extremely ‘rich’ 
upon his death, with the survivors, in 
most cases the helpless widow', finding 
themselves in technical complications. 

The evil of high-pr iperty prices have 
to be controlled not through the 
Wealth Tax and Estate Duty Acts but 
by appropriate implementation of all 
other available laws with regard to 
registration, stamp duty and vigilance 
on the part of the concerned Revenue 
Department in tracking down under¬ 
statement of property values when 
they are actually sold. 

The solution to the problem of 
bureaucrats living in posh government 
houses and enjoymR the benefits of 
personal property is not through direct 
tax laws but by enforcing that they 
vacate government accommodation and 
live in their own houses. 

5 StiNDAitA Raman 

New Delhi, 

Octobei 19. 
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STATISTICS 
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Hi 


miMn+t* hi ■ -iintui 

_, :■' Variation (^nr Cut) ' ! . \ 


ifc. 

**’J. r ; v 


laid Ntunbere of Wholesale Price* 


(1970-71-100) Weight* 

All Comr'oditle* 1000 

Primely Article* 417 

Food Article* 298 

Nod Food Article* 106 

Fuel, Powtr, Light and Lab.-lcaet* 85 

Manufactured Product* 499 


Cost of Living Index Base 


For Industrial Worker* 1960—100 

For Urban Non-Manual Employs** 1960—100 

For Agricultural Labourers My 60-Jun* 

41-100 

Money and Banking Unit 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 28. 

In 

la 

In 

In 

(31.1081) Month 

Year 

81 

80-81 

9M0 

98-99 

77-78 

280 2 

—1.7 

8.6 

3.7 

18.1 

19.1 


3.2 

265.4 

—1.3 

10.3 

6.9 

14.9 

13.8 

—1.3 

■9.9 

238.7 

0.3 

11.7 

9.9 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.9 

11.8 

239.1 

—2.5 

10.7 

5.5 

11.8 

14.2 

-4.3 

6.3 

437.5 

— 

22.7 

9.3 

25.0 

15.7 

4.4 

1.5 

265.8 

—2.6 

3 7 

—0.2 

19.1 

20 2 

0 2 

2.3 




Varietloa (Pat 

Caal) 



Latest 

Month 








Over 

Over 

Over 

la 

la 

In 

In 


Last 

Last 

March 

80-81 

99-80 

98-99 

77-78 


Month 

Vaai 

81 





454* 

1.6 

14.4 

8.1 

11.4 

8.5 

2.2 

7.6 

417* 

1.5 

13.3 

8.3 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

6.9 

457* 

1 3 

14.5 

9 1 

9.7 

13.6 

-1.9 

7 0 


Variation (A* crorei par oeat la bracket*) 


Latest . 
Week 

Ovur 

Over 

Over 

la 

la 

la 

Id 

(30.10 81) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27. 

80-81 

79-80 

7S 79 

77-78 

Month 

Year 

81 






Cioaay Supply (M,) 

Net Bank Credit to Government 
Bank Credit to C ommercial Sector 
Net Foreign Exchange Asset* of Banking 
Sect.tr 

Dspooit* of Scheduled Commercial Bank* 


Index Nuu b *rs of lndnatrlal 
Production 

ft»7(i-:o:) 


Oanaral Index 
Basic Industrir*** 

Capital Good* Industrie*** 
fatonnedlate Goods Industrie*** 
CoDtnmer Good* Induatriea** 
Durable Good*** 
Noa-Darable Goods** 

Foreign Trade 


Kfe crore 

59.942 

1.128 

9,281 

4,628 

8,429 

6,919 

6,985 

5,626 



(1.9) 

(18.3) 

(8.4) (18.0) 

(17 3) 

(21.2) 

(22 4) 

Rs crore 

28,534 

751 

6,297 

2,728 

5,352 

3,839 

1,921 

2,451 

Rs crore 

39,494 

860 

6,911 

3,174 

5,402 

5,285 

4,125 

2,719 

Rs crore 

3,496 

—143 

—1.4C9 - 

1,186 

-784 

— 10 

968 

1,974 

Rs crore 

- 41,965 

469 

6.958 

4,594 

5,612 

4.743 

4,805 

4,645 



(1 1) 

(19 9) 

(12 3) 

(17 7) 

U7.6) 

(21 6) 

(26 4) 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Par Cant) 



Month 

Mouth** 

— 







--. 

— 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 



1981 

1980 

19817 1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

100.00 

163.0 7 

162.6 

147.8 

10.0 

0.8 

1 2 

6.9 

3.4 

32 28 

182.8* 

186.8 

161 1 

16.0 

- 1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

S.l 

15 25 

164.6* 

178 8 

169.5 

5 5 

4.6 

2.7 

3 4 

5.5 

20.95 

143.3* 

142 9 

136 7 

4.5 

0.8 

2 8 

8.0 

3.0 

31.52 

138.3* 

145.6 

132 6 

9.8 

0.4 

-2.2 

9.8 

6.4 

3.41 

'64.3* 

164.7 

162 1 

1.6 

3.5 

6 0 

8 0 

14 2 

28.11 

135.2* 

143.3 

29.0 

11.1 

— 

-3.2 

10 0 

5.4 

Unit 

Latest 

Camalative for* 

80-8lff 

79-80 

91-99 

99-91 

76-77 


Month - 

(June 81) 81-82ff 80-8 Iff 


Exports 

Imports 

Balance of Trade 

Employment Exchange Statistic! 

Somber of applicants on live raglaten 
(a* at end of period) 

Number of regiatratioa* 

Number of vacancies notified 
Number ■> plmwiet .* 


Rs crore 

464 

1,652 

1,173 

6,670 

6,468 

5,726 

5 404 

Rs crore 

941 

2,815 

2,536 

(3.1) 

12,106 

%3 

(60) 

6.814 

(5 0) 
6,025 





(35.9) 

(30 6) 

(13 n 

(18.7) 

Rs crore 

-477 

—1,163 

—1,363 

-5,436 

—2,441 

- 1,088 

-621 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 


Month 








(June 81) 

1981 

1980 





Thousand 

16,510 

16.510 

15.170 

16,200 

14,334 

12.678 

10.924 



(8 8) 

(10.6) 

(13.0) 

(13.1) 

(16.1) 

(H.7) 

Thousand 

526 

2,703 

2.819 

6.157 

6.132 

5,328 

5,616 



(-4 1) 

(-5.5) 

(0.4) 

(15.1) 

(-5.1) 

( 3.1) 

Thousand 

83 

430 

419 

840 

8 76 

828 

804 



(2 6) 

(-4 1) 

(—4 1) 

(5-8) 

(3.0) 

(-4.3) 

Thousand 

43 

233 

243 

478 

468 

456 

456 



(-4.1) 

(3.4) 

(2.1) 

(2.6) 

(-) 

(11.8) 


5.146 
(27.3) 
5074,3) 
(-3.6) 
+ 72 


1976 


9.784 

( 10 . 6 ) 

5,448 

(5.30 

S4C 

(22 s; 

(401 
3 8) 


• For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of hut year. 

I Variation in current year upto latest month for which data are available over corresponding period of lift year. 
If As derived by Reserve Bank of India. 


i ♦ Provisional data 
Naim: (1) Superscript 
and to on 


numeral denote* month to which figure relates- e g superscript 1 indicates that tike tfure ia for Jantiarv 
(2) Figure* in bracket* denote percentage variation m fW*un* 






INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Westward Slide 


JNDIRA GANDHI is back from j'et 
another trip abroad. This trip, as she 
rightly claimed in Paris, has been 
quite successful in projecting the new 
image of India and India's foreign 
policy, India and its foreign policv 
positions are now better understood 
in Europe, Considering that Wester¬ 
ners usually understand only such 
positions as meet their requirements, 
the implications of the PM’s state¬ 
ment should not be very obscure. In 
other words, Indira Gandhi has ma¬ 
naged to strike a friendiv note in 
Rome and Paris and, of course, to 
keep high the baner of non-alignment 
in Sofia as well Indian foreign 
policy has taken a new and decidedly 
pro-West turn. 

This is not exactly new. Indira 
Gandhi's visits abroad over the last 
few weeks arc not the only evidence 
ft the peiceptible change in out 
toteign police style Noi has Indian 
tmeign policy suddenly tuined pro¬ 
test <>r a Sadat-style phenomenon oc- 
turied in Indian foreign policy. 
Nothing of the kind. India's depen¬ 
dence on the West is not a new 
phenomenon Indian foreign policy 
has never believed in opting for one 
supet power in prefeience to the other 
It has, since the sixties, hrmlv and 
consistently been a policy of bi-align- 
nient Indira Gandhi has not chang¬ 
ed that, nor has she any intentions 
of doing so. 

What then is so special about the 
new moves in India's foreign policy' 
Clearly the past few weeks have been 
trend-setters of a kind. The events 
have been both small and big. But 
between them they have indicated a 
significant change of style and con¬ 
tent from the Nehru-Menon days. 
Consider, for example, a minor issue 
like the MCC tour of India. That a 
couple of British players wanting to 
tour this country have connections 
with racist South Africa would have 
been a matter of some consequence 
in the olden days. Terms like racism, 
colonialism and imperialism generat¬ 
ed some anger then among those who 
ruled this country. Now it is a dif¬ 
ferent story. The British know that 
a more ‘pragmatic’ leadership now 
rules India which has very little to 
gam by boycotting the British cric¬ 
keters on account of Boycott. This 


leadership also sets very little store 
by projecting an 'uncompromising' 
and ‘consistent’ stand on racism in 
sports. In short, whether Reagan 
and Foid know it or not, their 
Western allies certainly know it that 
Indian foieign policy is finally rid of 
Nehru-Menon inhibitions Thatcher 
and Boycott are now our revered 
guests. The cricket decision was thus 
an indicator of what Indira Gandhi 
and South Block are thinking on 
such ‘outmoded’ issues like racism, 
imperialism and so on. 

This is not to suggest, of course, 
that Boycott's century m Pune was 
the only reminder of the big things 
happening in India's foreign policy. 
The IMF loan was another. Wittingly 
or otherwise, its anounccment seem 
cd to be timed with Nehru’s birth 
imnivi’i.sary Nothing could have unch-i- 
lined the change m our attitudes 
bcttei than the timing of the IMF 
decision. Suriender of our economic 
soveieignty and the murmur of pro¬ 
test that it has generated are a good 
indication that those who swear by 
Nehiu hjve scveied all connection 
with old-fashioned nationalism It is 
difficult to believe that the piesent 
ruling elite is a successor of an anti- 
imperialist mass-movement. The 
IMF deal has underlined that it will 
not be the last one of its kind A 
remarkably fast and firm break with 
the ‘ideological' view of the world la 
la Nehru) has been made and Indira 
Gandhi announted that in her trip 
to the West. 

Ii must, howevs'i, be jdded that 
this change has not meant exclusive 
dependence on a single power. For 
the Indian ruling elite it is unneces¬ 
sary. What it requires is not a Sadat 
who shifts his dependence fiom one 
super power quite dramatically to 
another. What this leadership re¬ 
quires is in keeping with the deve¬ 
loped and relatively matuie character 
of big business in our country Abiect 
dependence on one power is not its 
requirement, not yet anyway. It can 
diversify its dependence to many 
powers and thus try and acquire a 
degree of manouevrability. Multipolar 
dependence is in this strategy- taken 
to lie next best to independence 


Indira Gandhi and hei advisors seem 
to think that sin tender of economic 
sovereignty need not matter as long 
as this country- depends upon more 
than one power. 

It cannot be denied ih.it such a 
multipolar dependence can and does 
contribute to appearance of freedom. 
It gives a tactic il freedom to Indira 
(.andlii which a Sadat cu a Mubarak 
Hussain can scarcely claim. The 
Americans seem to have knowingly or 
unknowingly contnbuted to Indira 
Gandhi’s 'independent' image by 
abstaining on the question of the IMF 
loan The chances are that the Ame¬ 
ricans did not actually want the loan 
to be denied to India. Had that not 
been the case, people like Reagan and 
Haig would not have stopjsed at ab¬ 
staining. Their reaction to the IMF 
loan to India is a typical example of 
slow comprehension. 

Be that as it may, the clumsy 
Reagan approach to the IMF loan to 
India (unless of coui.se it is a delibe¬ 
rate diamatic act) helps Indna Gandhi 
in one important wav She can use 
the American icl to demonstrate that 
she remains firmly on the ‘anti- 
nnjK'i lulls," and ‘pro-socialist’ track. 
All cads the faithful Dange has 
triumphantly refeired to the Ameri 
can abstention in his piess confeience 
in Calcutta. All these 'progie.ssives' 
who cannot bring themsehes to brand 
Indira Gandhi as a capitalist-roader 
will hnd the Ameiican abstention 
useful, foi the time being anyway. A 
cvmc may well aigue that the Ameri¬ 
cans may have cleared then absten¬ 
tion with Indna Gandhi well before 
the IMF controversy. 1 he IMF and 
the Americans have Inctta now. The 
Flanges of the worid can quote the 
American abstention to justify- the 
Indian surrender The Soviets must 
however be worried But their slake 
in Indira Gandhi and hei government 
has been so gieal that they cannot 
openly denounce them Indira Gandhi 
could not have asked for a better 
situation 

Howevei. all that is peihaps tactical 
manipulation It does not alter the 
situation on the ground India has 
t>egun a westward slide. Indira 
Gandhi’s recent trij’s have announced 
and underlined precisely that All is 
loans and surrender on the Western 
front. 
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The Spreading Breakdown 

Romesh Thapar 


I’ Mil,] AMENT will nerd to take more 
than orrlmaiy interest in the derision of 
Islection Commissi* met Shakdhci to 
postpone indefinitely the Gaihwal In - 
elettion, a piirluunentarv mutest which 
hod been suspended eiulici because of 
widespread violations largely indulged 
in by the 'tiling Congress (1) Now, on 
the flimsiest of re.isons. tin Klee turn 
Commissioner lias phased to the tune 
more 01 less dictated In tin- UP Cliief 
Minister 

We arc told that the UP government 
was not able to deploy enough polie>' 
.o this constituents, that a strike by 
police jK'isonnel in the tails of Ultai 
Piadesh fmtlicr complicated the situa- 
tion If this kind of leasonmg is ac¬ 
cepted as valid - - and it is certainly 
seen as such!—then it is an adini-s- 
sion that the state’s administialion has 
broken down The fantastic element is 
that the Centre seems most unconcerned 

The public assumption that tbcie is 
comm anre between the Centie, the UP 
goveniment and the Klection Commis¬ 
sion mdieates that we are now prepar¬ 
ing cxernses to posting and cancel 
elections whencscr the lcsult is in 
doubt. In Gaihwal it certainly is — 
w 1 lit H N Rahiiguna dominating the 
constituency The move of the Opposi¬ 
tion to piotest to the President is not 
the end of the matte 1 The dicisions 
of the Klection Commissioner are aLso 
subject to judicial scrutiny. 

Ilowrvei, one cannot help noting the 
rather placid manner in which the 
bia/on wrecking of the election pio- 
eess is received The enormous money- 
power of the tilling Congiess (I), and 
the manner in which it is able to tcr- 
lorisc local administrations into permit¬ 
ting the most flagrant malpractices, has 
coated a profound cynicism about the 
rlemoci atic stslc m India. Indira 
Candlii’s elof|ii( rice on the, suhjcct of 
dc mocraev, particulaily on her foreign 
tours hides a kind of extensive sub- 
vcision that is buning the jiolitical 
system (Pic asc i» fi r to the report of a 
{act-finding committee organised bv 
Gih/ens For Democracy. New Delhi, 
and compost d of Bashimddin Alnnad, 
Aj‘t Bliattacharjoa and George Ver- 
ghc.se.) 

It may he that Carhwal has become 
unmanageable for an election, but 
surely it ls the 1 duty of a state govern- 
m-jnt to ensure conditions for a free 


1 l'oice at least dm mg the short period 
ol vote casting I say this because we 
know how so many similar constilu- 
euc ics aie suriendeicd to local toughs 
al lei elections arc held In Garhwal, at 
li xst, Rahugiuia’s men can look after 
themselves. Elsewhere, this is not so. 
It is a dangerous environment that is 
lieeoming familiar m. many parts of 
India, and is a direct challenge to the 
doniociatic Stale 

The Gaihw.d scenano may well be 
imd tomorrow 111 some of the eonsti- 
ti.c-iic-H s all over India where by-elec¬ 
tions air to he held And why not 111 
■Hi is ill West Bengal and Karnataka 
in's 1 \eui J The banal arguments of the 
Klection Coimiussionct, 1 ! acceptable 
today,''i an easily he lepeated. Indeed, 
the way law and orclei ls collapsing 
could lie made the excuse for saying 
good live lo demociac y — and, for that 
ni'ittci. to the Klection Commission! 

H the Caihwal episode helps us to 
focus on the 1 xlensive damage to the 
ilemoi'iatie system, the whole messy 
business will have yielded some result. 
Without lefemng to \'sam, Kashmir 
and i’unitb wlieie femes have been 
n leased which might he difficult to 
inodetate, we need to take a good 
li nk at the total collapse of the dis- 
ti ict administration in large areas of 
Bihar and eastern Uttar Pradesh, over 
cent,mi 01 itual disliicts of Andhra Pra- 
1 I 1 sli and Tamdnadu wheic every dts- 
01 dei is dcscubed as Naxal-insptred. 
and along the communication lines of 
the sub-continent which are becoming 
ilacmt mtested fiidiia Gandhi’s non- 
gmcniantt is now a threat to national 
stability 

Bc|m>i ts coining m liom vanous parts 
of the country speak of the casualness 
of the police, generally' led up with 
the way cveiv section of society treats 
them, and the marked tendency for 
pioperticd individual citizens to begin 
01 gamsing their personal security. The 
massive increase in gun licences or gun 
tot mg, the case with which vendettas 
can lie mganised, and the intemunable 
and complicated legal delays in the 
courts are clear pointers to the collapse 

Central to this whole crisis is the 
disrupting role of the politician, be he 
minister or legislator or activist. Be¬ 
cause be is so heavily involved in police 
manipulations to protect his gangs of 
toughs, he is reluctant even to refer to 


the collapse of district administration 
We plod along as if all ts vvell. Yes, 
the press is unnecessarily publicising"’ 
lapses — but what can you do alxmt 
these undisciplined fellows? They un¬ 
being beaten up 111 small towns. Soon 
even the lepnrting of the crisis will 
cease. 

The futme is fiaught ssitli dangers 
of many kinds Serious educated unem¬ 
ployment, using prices and the im¬ 
poverishment at the base of Indian 
society (ceitainlv coveting some thirh 
per cent of the population) will persu¬ 
ade more and more people to join the 
ranks of those who have only contempt 
for a phoney Inw-anrl-order system 
which protects only the powerful and 
iiixiked Why not become crooked and 
pcwerfuP The reigning political elite is 
on permanent exhibition to nurture the 
worst traits m national chaiacter The 
anxietv to join the politicking, parti- 
culaily at drop-out and fixei level, is 
only too undot.slandable. 

Who xxill stop the rot' 1 The search e 
on hut no 0111 ' emerges This is not u 
viv special fact of oui condition. The 
lack of an alternative, and the memoiy 
of the personality clash-s ol the Janata 
01 a, seem to have deadened the poli¬ 
tical stirring in India There is a 
tremendous giound-syycl] of anger and 
frustration, but no political expression 
that can be interpreted as a threat to 
the tranquility of the present holders 
of power 

Meanwhile, T think it might he a 
giave mistake to imagine that Indira 
Gandhi has been jetting aioimd the 
svoild without some sent of stratagem 
in her mind. The just concluded loan, 
ol some R.s 5,000 crorc (five billion 
SDRs) from the International Monetary 
Fund, with seeretiveness taken to ex¬ 
tremes. the easy patter about negotiat¬ 
ing additional market borrowings, and 
the considerable play around the French 
connection xxhen the Italians feel they 
should be in the running, suggests that 
the economy of India is so rapidly 
reaching a point of diminishing returns 
that the ‘planners’ in Delhi have only 
one set of in-jmts — new monr - 
making technologies, foreign capital 
and expertise, the opening up of India 
n la Ashoka Mehta 

At this moment, and studying the 
‘conditionality’ of the IMF loan, it is 
fairly clear that in the exercise of adjust¬ 
ing ‘technically' to the demands of the 
IMF (and the US State Department to 
the background) we took to the subter¬ 
fuge of announcing a number of 
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' 1 .'forms' even befoie the formal meet- 
, lll{ , on the loan. Now it is being 
,i gnnl that India herself is carrying 
,,i,t tin- kind of ‘corrections’ sought by 
rhc International Monetary Fund! 

Th( truth, of course. is quite dif- 
l.nnt An open debate on the condi¬ 
tions. very much like the free and 
neative exchanges which chaiaeteiised 

• l.i discussions which took place when 
]li stain and Italy were being ‘salvaged - 

l, the IMF, would have helped to 
ie texture Indian self-iehanee (which 

so vital to oui fiitme planned 
deielopmenti and highlighted the 
imperatives of piopet management, 

m. iintenanie and productivity without 
winch all the loans in the world cannot 
sail India The educative value of an 
open debate, and the resulting heigh¬ 
tened economic consciousness about 

i. ,c in.ittei.s, was aborted 
SYeieci has left lis at the merev not 
,'vlv of international financial mani¬ 
pulate! s who could put us on the path 
ol a self-defeating, middle class, co»i- 

• inner levolution, but of a svstom of 
i'.m turning which destioyed the pos- 

il'ii ti of building eieativelv on the 
technology we imported in the fifties. 
Inellien lies aeioss the Imaid, and an 
•ii* ii dililc i.ipaiits to tieat all te.seatch 
in . 1 ilevcloimient (H and P) as if it 


•('/ Pb\ lOHU’CO COMPANY 
( 17( .s will on the road lo achieving 
■uistamed giowtli in the coming years 
It lias seeuied ‘letteis of intent' foi its 
"upping and packing papei and tissue 
’ net piojects and o taking steps fm 
uipleinentnig these piojects. Then- has 
'tin some delay in sanction of its ap- 
Jtion foi high wet modulus fibre 
"eject and the nian.o'i'nicnt is puisuing 
hi inattei with the government The 
unp.inv is also sigoumslv trying foi 
"ojei'ts outside the countiv. p.ut'cular- 
' m the fields of tobacco, paper, fertj- 
1 ' is etc Its manufacturing anange- 
‘e "Is with I'niveisal Tobacco of Ilv- 
f'Mb.ul, | and K Cigaiettes of Tammii 
1 l[ I Sikkim Tobacco of Rangpo (Sikkim) 
v working satisfactonlv. Arrangements 
■ayi also been made with Suvaina 
"‘T and Tohacco Products for manti- 
,l(l me of the company's brands ol 
•'Uicttes at its factoiy being set up 


were not worth botheung about, has 
again reduced us to supplicants in 
international money markets. 

My fear is that the seeiecy. and tin- 
corruption it now spawns, will push us 
along the same old path of business 
buccaneering which is described as 
entrepreneurship in India Whcthei ii 
is the priv.iti in pitblit set tor, J mo 
no signs of an awakening to the emus 
of thf past If we add to it the military 
interest in the resouiees position 
generated by the IMF loan, we might 
well find ourselves growing pooiei 
everv visit The .unis sujipluis — 
Britain, Fiance and West Germany — 
were enthusiastic about the possibility 
of India getting such a loan I I.ct’s 
keep a e.tieful watch on these games, 
particulaily a, the middle class is too 
easily led h\ sccunty slogans Thn 
threat to secuiitv is from elsewhere, 
bom the breakdown in the districts 

And. finally, whatever persuades our 
pi ess to publicise tin condemned niur- 
deieis, Billa and Ranga? Sales which 
i.itei to the worst instincts- 1 In con¬ 
trast, N.ivilites an- lortuieil, killed m 
‘encounters' and hanged without com¬ 
ment Must he something to do with 
tin- Hindu psvche . 


at Tlvdeiabad riodurtion at this f.u 
tmv is t xjrccted lo slait soon Mso 
similm ariangements are undei nego- 
t'ation with Geekav Tobacco Piodiicts, 
New Delhi The mmjiam has launched 
an intensive ilfoit at Reseaich and 
Development The R and 1> depait- 
nient o! its Bombas uml has been re¬ 
cognised by tin Ccnti.il goverurnent 
Wmk in piodiutivits niijxiit substitu¬ 
tion, and evpei imentation with new 
muten.iLs is going ahead The company 
li.e also taken uj) Ti and D m the agn- 
mUmal field in a lug was aimed at 
developing ne,s satieties of tobacco 
assisting farmei<■- m betlei agiicultuial 
piaetiees. etc Tt Ii.ls also staited its 
own tobacco eiiltivalion in a small 
way Simultaneously it has taken up 
a niassivr progiainine of overhauling its 
machines which should lead to better 
productivity and nnpioved quality. The 
company is also in close touch with 


icitain rejmted cigarette companies 
abroad anil ,s getting the benefit of the 
latest technology tbiough goodwill and 
ti .uning visits 

GTC has achieved better peifonnance 
dmmg the yeai ended June 1081 Its 
pioduition at 16,081 million cigaiettes 
was the highest so far achieved, ac- 
(mint me fm an meiea.se of 2128 per 
tent «sci 18 250 million cigaiettes last 
sear. This is m addition to 204 million 
ugaicttcs. pun based after getting them 
manufattmeil under the company’s supi-r- 
SLsion for quality lo eater to the in- 
< leased demand for the company's 
111 anils ol cigafcttes Owing to the 
(onlinut-d poy'-er shortagi, the company 
nisi,died one mou gmeiatmg set at 
llv- Boiiib.il factory and us installing 
two sets at Barod.i With thesi. the 
lonipanv’s own generating capacity 
would t ovei about 60 per cent of its 
total ie-pui(iiicnt. Salts expanded from 
Rs 2180 cioie to Rs 86 52 crore and 
gloss pmfit lnenwscd from Rs 2.48 
rmre to Rs 2 95 eiore. reflecting dim•- 
mitinn of nun gins icsultmg from higher 
cos's of inputs Net profit amounted to 
Bs 122 lakh (Rs 78 lakh) Total 
dividend lias been stepped up by 
8 points to 18 per cent and is 
coveied 1 Hi times against 1 01 tunes 
pievimisK The company expmted 
151 million cigaiettes as against 67 
million last sear Tt is also exploring 
tlv feasibility of (spotting some other 
items The downward trend m export 
of tobacco howivei continues due to 
continuing uneconomical prices in the 
international ni.uk' t The company has 
applied to the C’ontioller of Capital 
Issues loi its sanction for the uggicgate 
to issue flelii-utines of the aggregate 
bin value iit Rs 5 eroie curiying mter- 
i si at 18 5 pci cent |«-i annum with 
u.nal divulenil linki il merntise clauses to 
supplement the svoiking capital reqnire- 
ments foi the existing cigarette mann- 
tneturiiig business and also to provide 
its eontiibutuin towards the paper 
piojects 

A/0//7I IXniSTRJFS has entered 
into an agieement for establishing a 
spuming null project in the joint sector 
with l’mi|ab State Industrial Pcvclop- 
iiii id GoijMi.itioii and lias mrorporated 
a new eompain under the name anil 
stile 'Punjab Mnhta I’olvtex’ as its 
siibsidiarx Otbei stijis aie being taken 
to implement the project. The company 
is also going m for real estate business. 
It has jmiiliased a plot of innuneieial 
land at Rlukaji Gama Place, New- Delhi, 
i,-i Rs 2 81 iime. A 7-storev building 
is proposed to bi constructed there as 
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Carrying a lot of money? 
You’re asking for trouble! 



. . , 

•• 

• In denominations of * 0 
t * # Rs. 100, Rs. 500 and Rs. 1000 


The safe, • 
convenient way of 0 # 

^ carrying big money 0 * 

*• • —or keeping it. * • * 

*•••••••• 


Play safe 
and cany 

SUPERMONEY 

(CENTRAL BANK TRAVELLERS CHEQUES) 

Supermoney Travellers Cheques are pilfer-proof. You put your signature on 
them in front of the issuing authority When you want to encash Supermoney 
Travellers Cheques, you have to sign on them again before the paying official 
who checks whether the signatures tally. This ensures that only the rightful 
owner receives the money If they are lost or stolen, you can get the money 
back from the issuing office, after usual formalities are completed 
Supermoney is not only safe but is also convenient It is cashable immediately 
at any nationalised bank It is also accepted at well-known shops, department 
stores, hotels, airlines and at important railway stations 
There is no time limit for encashing Supermoney. And, best of all. 


UDIUS/Ol/Mi; 



there is no charge. 



Central Bank of India 

4 Government of India Undertaking 

The bank that moves out to people and places. 
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pci the guidelines of the Delhi Deve¬ 
lopment Authority. In view of the good 
demand for flak and shops in the area, 
tin management intends to undertake 
othei building projects after seeing the 
icsults of the first venture. The com- 
ji mi has turned out good woikmg 
remits fin the year ended May 1981 
u.ili .sales using from Its 7.10 tiore to 
hs 9 20 rune and gioss profit fiom 
lis 1 -12 eioie to Its 1 70 eroic These 
iiumcs, howtvei, show contractuin of 
nun gms. Net piofit is Its 49 lakh 
lit, .98 lakh) Dividend, stepped up by 
2 j'nmts to 22 per cent, is coveied 3.5 
tines as against 4 03 times picviously. 
Tliesc Jesuits have, been achieved on a 
pioduetion ol 24.510 tonnes of steel 
ingots against 24,817 tonnes m the pie- 
\ .,nis jeai. I'lodiiction would liave been 
•inn li beltei but foi the constraint ol 
p.mi’i supply The dneetois are con- 
nmeil ovei tile leienl permission 
',i ante il by the government lor unport 
ol billols anil lout id on (XIC to actual 
iiin.imiei. They sav that tlieio is ade- 
oii.iti so cl nnkmg and ic-iolling caiia- 
i'I, in the countiy and that demand 
l.e Inllcts and loniich can lie easily 
mi I h\ the liidigenoiis mdusliv if steps 
aie taken to icinove the mfia-strue- 


tural coustiamts, mainly in icspect oi 
elefclric power. The company is taking 
steps to lustul one step-down trans- 
lormer which would enable it to receive 
jiowei lrom high voltage tiansumssion 
lines (00 K\’A) of Punjab State Eleetn- 
uly lioaid. 

/if SION ,\NL) HORNSBY (INDIA) 
was able to st<,j> up its turnover liom 
Hs 10.74 tunc to Rs *20 75 cuue m 
the seal eiuli d May 1981 desjuti a 
seven 1 lwissioti in the diesel engine 
iinlicstiy Rut its gioss profit declined 
tmill Iks 1.52 eioie to Rs ] 30 cion, 
n fleeting chop in lUdigins This was 
attiiliiilid to escalation m cost oi inal- 
inal and laboui, increase m financial 
chaiges and huge depreciation on the 
MWM piojeit Net yirolit turned out 
to be liighci at Iks 91 lakh agaucst 
Hs 71 lakh picviously because oi the 
absence ot tas liability, winch had 
talon away Hs 37 lakh last jeui, The 
uni hanged dividend ol 10 per cent is 
i ,\ricd t 35 times against 5.09 times, 
t.lubal mission and steep intematio- 
na 1 connietition ivjuctd the company's 
'sjioits fiom Hs 2 53 eioie to Jks 196 
i mi. lh' dneetois iianklj say that 
there does not ajiinai lu be any sign 


ol iclaxation in the recession pievailiug 
in the mdustiy. The company may be 
able to iinpiove upon tin sales because 
ol the MWM pioduetion, which com¬ 
muned lii March last They anticipate 
a decline in pioilts due to liuthei de- 
jneeutnai and financial chaiges on the 
balance ot i sjn uditiue to be incuricd 
on the MWM pioject. The piogiess of 
miiilomtsjlion ol the eusting iacloiy 
loi inainifactuu of Rusltai Jiroducts is 
(ontiminig The company has so far 
sjn nt Hs JO lakh, ol which Hs 28 lakh 
Ion liein di.iv ii hum the soil loan 
ol ICICI and balance lioin internal 
coin ialum 

\ Ikli.W l 71/1/03, which commenced 
loimneicial juodmtion fiom May 19 
la ' \eai, acliuvtil an avciagi capacity 
ul 1 is it ten i ol 51 jiei cent ol tin annual 
licensed ca)i.n il\ r nl 4 lakli Ivies upto 
tie mil ol Maicli last allhoiigh it had 
to cocitmd with a powvi-cut during 
lie last 1 months ol the period. In 
I" biii.oy 1981, the company leeoved 
an iiiilosliiil In enee ini liicicasing 
lajiaiits bv otu lakh tyics and tubes 
each pel annum, liming the first sis 
in mills ol tie cun cut seal, it stepped 
up jiioihu turn iniitiiiuoiisly and leach- 
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rd au average utilisation of ncaily 70 
pei cent on the increased licensed 
capacity of 5 lakli tyies. It has also 
.stinted commercial pioduction of tubes. 
Tlie company has received a ‘letter of 
intent’ for an additional capacity of 
2 5 lakh each of Ivies and tubes pei 
annum, but the management lonsideis 
it essential to meiease total Capacity to 
one million tvies and tubes pei annum 
and is seeking nppiova) limn the 
government It has also applied to 
IDHI loi auangmg Niaiiic icqmiccl to 
inijilnneii [ the expansion. The collabo¬ 
ration ariaiigenient with Teelmoexpoit 
foreign Tiadc Comp,on ol C/.eclioslo- 
vaki.i espned in l'eluuarv 1,1st. The 
company is engaged in finalising a 
Mutable loieign collulxiialion subject to 
approval fioni the Cential goveimnenl 
and financial instiliitions Tfic govern¬ 
ment of Karnataka has exempted the 
company fiom pavnunt of eleetiieily 
tax foi 5 yeais fmiu (he comtnence- 
mi nt of eoniineiei.il pioduction and 
ha 1 also agieed to give it an mtercst- 
fiec sales' tax loan to augment the 
w diking capital niaigm Dm mg the 
> ai ended Mauli 11)81 the company 
achieved a tin novel of Us 2110 croic, 
but the outcome was a net loss of 
Its 5 77 eroie altet dejneciation of 
11s 516 cmie and mleicst of Rs 2.58 
cioie The (7enti.il gov< mini nt nn- 
nonmed a icvised excise duty icJief 
scheme effective from Apul 21 last. 

TATA IRON A NO STHI COMPANY 
tTISCO) is entering the market on 
December 14 with a public issue ot 
4 lakh seemed conveilihle bonds of 
Rs 300 eaJi aggregating Rs 12 crore. 

I he issue is expected to exokc enthu¬ 
siastic lesponse from the investing 
public "1 he public issue is in addi¬ 
tion to the ‘lights’ issue of Rs J1 
crore and prefeuTtial allotment of 
Rs 5 more fo shaieholiieis and Rs 2 
crote to directors and emplovees The 
object of (he bonds issue is to raise 
additional long-term resources to 
stiengthen the company’s vvorking 
capital. Inch bond compiises of a 
convcitible pait of Rs 100 and a 
non convertible pait of Rs 200. The 
convertible pail of each bond carries 
a right to icceive one equity shaic 
of Rs 100 at per alter thtee scars. 
The present market puce of the sliaie 
is ovei Rs 400 The non-convei lible 
part will be repayable at par at the 
end of 10 years. The bonds will 
cany inteiest at 13 5 per cent per 
annum, payable half-vejrJv Additional 
interest ol one per cent pei annum 
will be paid in any year, if the com¬ 


pany declares a dividend on equity 
shares at 13.5 pei cent oi more for 
the preceding year, such utes to be 
appropnately adjusted for any issue 
of bonus shales Since TlSCO’s bonus 
issue ot 2'5 hjx been clean'd by 
government, tllectively 14.5 pei cent 
inteiest is payable if the company’s 
equity dividend exceeds 9.65 pci cent. 
As the company has been consistently 
paying dixidend in excess ot 10 pel 
cent, inteiest on the bonds will in 
elicit Ik 14 5 pei cent tight liom the 
beginning The bonds ate fully 
seemed and have been dcilaicd as 
'public secimlics' by the government 
of M.iluiaslitia to enable tiusls in 
Maliatashtra to invest in them with¬ 
out obtaining pnor appioval fiom the 
tlianty (oiiimissioin'i. The bonds 
will be listed on the stock exchanges 
at Bombay, Calcutta and Ahmedabad. 
I he public l.suc is managed by the 
Sill's ineichain banking division and 
| M 1 manual and Investment Consul¬ 
tancy Services. 

OH.III Ci.OI H AS 0 CINIRAl. 
MIILS I DC AD has chalked out a 
majoi expansion and dixeisilication 
programme estimated to cost over 
Rs 91) cioie. The piogumme includes 
setting up ot a new mini-cement 
plant, expansion ol the caustic soda 

and PVC plants at Kota, modernisa¬ 
tion and expansion ol the Muwana 
and Dauiala sugar woiks, expansion 
ol the loundiy unit at Ropai When 
lomphled in tlie next few' yeais, these 
piojeils would meiease the company s 
piolitahilily substantially. In addi¬ 
tion, a new companv is being pro- 

moted to manulactme light commer¬ 
cial vehicles in collaboration with 
Tovota oi Japan. I he nmlu-mdustiy 
company has ail excellent liaek le- 
ccud. Out of its ted il pmd-up capital 
ol Rs 21.35 cioie, as much as 

Rs 14 29 uoic icpiesents accumu¬ 
lated profits capital si d !>> issue of 
bonus shaies liom time to lime In 
the last five yens, the company's 
eiowth has been dramatic Sales have 
incieased fiom Rs 211 cioie in 1976- 
77 lo Rs 381 crore in 1980-81 and 
gloss block has tisen fiom Rs 117 

uoic to Rs 170 ciore and gioss pm 

lit fiom Rs 14 14 Hoi.’ to Rs 24.05 
ct cue. Ihe flee leserves stand at 
Rs 35.8b cioie. DCM is coming to 
the maiket on December 9 with a 
public issue of 4.80 lakh secured 
convertible debcnluicx of R.- 125 
each. The debentuie-holders will leave 
a light to conveit on July 1, 1983, 
20 per cent of the face value of the 


debentures into equity shares of 
Rs 25 each at par. The balance 
Rs 100 will be redeemed in 4 instal¬ 
ments from the seventh to the 10th 
year. Out of the public issue, Rs one 
troie would be rescived for preferen¬ 
tial allotment to employees, directors 
and associates. In addition, a 'rights' 
issue of the aggregate value of Rs 9 
crore will be made to the existing 
shareholders. The dcbentuies carry 
inteiest nt li 5 pei cent pei annum, 
pavablc hall-veailv. Additional inte¬ 
iest of one pci cent will be paid in 
a veai, it fm the immediately preced¬ 
ing year the company decluics equity 
dividend ol moie than 12 per cent. 
The dividend late will be icdueed 
jnu-iala in (lie evuil ol a bonus issue 
made by the company. In the fust 
yeai ol the issue itself, inteist rate 
will be 14 > per cent as the company 
has dedaied a dividend ol 15 per 
cent foi the veai ended June 1981. 
I lie company's equitv shaic is at 
jnesent quoted m the maiket at 
mound Rs 4(>. 

\ll\li:u\li\l> HIM II \MklUSIINA 
Mil.IS is making an issue ot 50,01)0 
a lined cxnivcitihli ilcbctitiiiva of 
Its lit) i .it li nggiegnlmg H.s (10 lakh to 
augment its win king capital icsiuiites. 
Ol these ileheiltiues ol the value ot 
Its 12 lakhs have been camiaiked for 
puli initial allotment to shalclioldeis 
and ih jiosil-lioldt is ot the company. 
1 lie Milisi iiplion list will open on 
Novi min i ’() The deheritmes will 
cam iilvn st at I.'.5 jxi cent pel 
annum with an additional ‘7 per cent 
hi any viai il the company lias dc- 
i l.ued an iqmty dividend ol moie than 
l> pel unt hut less than, J4 per cent 
in the pu ceding ye.n and a finthei 
h pi i ci nt in the event the company 
«!• i laies nu.io than I-t per cent divi¬ 
dend in the picceding year. Each 
d 1 licnluic will cany an obligation on 
tlii- companv to issiu two equ ty shaies 
ol Rs 10 each at pai on June 30, 1982 
Vfh'i (onveis.on, the oatstandmg 
balaiu i of Rs 100 pei debenture will 
lie u de* med m loin equal annual in¬ 
stalments beginning horn the expiiy ol 
the 9th year Apait from a completi- 
umipositc textile mill, the company 
dsn has a chemical division engaged n. 
iii.umfactuie ol sodnun chloride, so- 
dmiii cliloiate potassium chlonde anc 
le ul oxide As at the. end o' 
1980, it had reseiv.s oi lls 110 lakl 
against the paid-up equity capital o 
lls 30 71 lakli. Tlie public issue i 1 
managed by Cbainpnklal lnvostunon 
and Financial Consultancy (C1FCO 
and MJP Finance and Consultancy. 
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MAHARASHTRA 

Rasta Roko, Kulaks and the Left 

Gail Omvedt 


“THERE was liemendon» enthusiasm 
in their morcha! But who were the}? 
All maUlars.’ sons. You know what T 
thinkThese people have sat for 
set oral .tears and watched the 
labourers organise, suffering some 
defeats, feeling thet were helpless to 
do much in opposition. But now, 
now they’ie learning that they loo 
t.in organise and build a movement. 

"And now' the movement is against 
ihe government, foi higher prices But 
,t nil i ilsiIv tum uevt year they mav 
well take this organised strength 
M'lv'ie liiiilrlim' up, and turn it against 
!'h icn iciilliual laliouiers." 

fins was the assessment of the 
\ovumhei 111 until toko agitation ol 
die Slietkan Sanglialan.i nude In one 
at livid ol the Shianuk Sangliatana, 
llie oigams-lion ol adivasi poor pea- 
soils and agrimltaial labomeis in 
Dhule distint. (Maltlur is the teim 
e evl in Dhule and mans parts of 
M.iliuiusliti i foi the hi; burners who 
(lomin.ite Ihe villages and have be- 
i.ane m liiilv a capitalist fa>mei class, 
woiking their lands thiough w ige 
I il> > 111 eis and 'elline a maim poilion 
ot their imps on the market In 
I/Imle it lias also a paitul insle con- 
iii a .■ t tot ■. ne.ulv all ol the mil 
I,niin.is aie Clti|,iis and Maialhix, and 
iii.inv middle peasant (minis and 
M'latlus also get included in then 
Maidi* r ) 

Nuvenillei 10 of eonise nioie 

dim just lull faimeis' sons shouting 
dogjns, it w.is also four dead and 
countless wounded ill (.'ashes and 
tilings between demonsti alor.s and 
poluv ai vanous pads ol the stale 
as eiowds gatheied to block roads 
and lailwa's and attempt to light the 
puller hioucht in to airest them. The 
lespouse to Shar<id Joshi's ra\to roko 
call, one which wa. officially opposed 
In the top leadeiship of ail political 
panics (though many local leaders 
took part) was in fact a verv uneven 
one. Most of the slate was in fact 
quiet on that day and buses and 
tiuins ran normally. But in some 
areas of Shetkari Sanghatana strength, 
notably Nasik northern Ahmcdnagar, 
and in parts of Dhule, falgaon and 
Aurangabad districts, the "farmers’ 
movement” clearly demonstrated some 


kind of organised and even enthusias¬ 
tic stiength and has established itself 
as a significant political foic< Tic 
issue raised bv the Shramik Sanghu- 
tana activist icmains ■ what kind of 
foice is this rcallv, and whose in¬ 
terests does it u present -1 

All the political parties, not ex¬ 
cluding those of the left, have taken 
a thoroughly ambivalent attitude lo- 
waid the movement. On the one 
hand, thev trv to supplement Shaiad 
Joshi's sole stress on farmeis' prices 
be talking of ill so taking the issues 
of agricultural labourers’ wages, etc. 
The I.ft iiuTiulmg the CPI. CPffM) 
and some sections of the CPI(ME), 
goes a bit further and talks of the 
movement being controlled bv itch 
t.iimeis (or landlords) and argues for 
tlv' need for a movement tindci the 
leadership of the working class and 
the riu ll pool On the other hand, 
thev almost all accept the basic 
cVniand nl tile movement, the nr cil foi 
higher pi ices foi ptodaets as a key 
to icmoving mral poverlv, and they 
constantly attempt to outdo Shaiad 
J.whi and the othei Shetkari Sh.mgha- 
l.in.i leadei s in their ihetorical nuli- 
t.i'ic y. For wimple. the Bli’”' 
stale leadei, I'li.imiao Patil. rhundei- 
ed that "if the gmciament: doesn't 
give tlie piopei pneiS then vve vv ill 
nuke the ven'k of government impos¬ 
sible'” In thi. vvav. ihe political 
paities including the ‘m.inistu.ini lelt’, 
have helped to nuifiiie the seal in 
winch the movement glows 

Sjivnvp losiu’s Tdmii ogy 
T he line being put forward bv 
Shaiad Joshi, leader ol the movement 
■ n M.ihaiashti.i. is woith taking a look 
at. for it is both verv svslematic and 
at the same time quite revealing of 
the actual stale ol aflans in the coun- 
tivstde. (Foi those who have not 
heaid Joshi himself, a good selection 
of speeches and conveisations is 
available in a recent Maiathi publica¬ 
tion, "Yotlh Slidkan") 1 Josln from 
the beginning has posed the country¬ 
side against the eitv, what he calls 
‘Bharat’ against ‘India’, and defines 
all mral families, from agricultural 
lahonrcis to rich fanners and land¬ 
lords, as ‘peasants’ who have a basic 


unity ot interest on the issue of higher 
puces loi agneultuial products. And 
he goes beyond this to take price as 
the kev issue, one which can both 
unlock the door to the prosperity of 
the peasants and free the blocked and 
warped piodnetive force's of the 
country lor a new industrial and 

agricultural development. 

“When the English left in 1947, 

some cunning and self-interested 

people heie began to think that 
though the English have gone, their 
place is still here — and vvv should 
(ill it! There is no need to send raw 
mateuals to England All the loot 
which the English stole, we should 
steal 1 Who is going to throw away 
this wonderful chance to loot the 
peasants' And then this cunning 

group built up a second country like 
England ori their own land. They 
built up mills and factories like those 
of lancashue and Manchester in jb'R 
cities like Bombay, Pune, Na.sik and 
luleaoii, and in this ‘New England' — 
-\Inc 1 1 vve call ‘India - — these ‘Indians’ 
continued to dunk our blood on this 
vciv land in the same way the English 
used to c-'pluit us. 'India' began to 
lulc met 'Bhaicit' ”, ("Yotlh SliPtkari'\ 
p 41). 

flleaily .some ol this is derived 
tinm Joshi's veais as a UN employee 
(mm 1968 72, and in fact is an adap¬ 
tion of tlie well-known Third Wmld 
.ugument that the developed capitalist 
nations aic exploiting the pooi cx- 
iolniu.il ciuntries by huving then ex¬ 
ports of iti. nnh primary products at 
low p.isc>s and selling them industua! 
goods at, high puces. Joshi .simply 
tiaiispoits the notion of a ‘developed 
woihE lo the cities and towns of 
Inch i and claims that thev ate cairy- 
lutt on the exploitation of the peasan- 
tiv But while the unequal exchange 
urgtm'ent has some dear validity in 
til/' c we of North and South, it is 
mush mcne questionable when made 
,iri intein.il feature of Indtan society, 
leaving aside the sophisticated 
polemics of Dandekai and others, it 
is obvious that while even the woik- 
iii" classes o( the US amt Europe 
have a lughei life standard than 80-8T 
pet cent of the Indian population 
(whether this makes them ‘exploiters’ 
is of couisc a separate question), the 
same thing simplv cannot be said for 
the ones and villages of India. In 
fact surveys have consistently shown 
poverty rates to be as high or higher 
m the cities, and the abysmal in¬ 
equalities in the countryside are corn- 
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High Speed Steels, which 
were previously imported, 
are now manufactured at 
VISL, in technical colla¬ 
boration with VEW (Bohler 
Bros & Co). Austria. 

The VtSL range includes 
standard grades like 6-5-2 
molybdenum base and 18-0-1 
tungsten steels. Outstand¬ 
ing wear resistance, exce¬ 
llent cutting edges and 
red hardness are ensured by 
strict quality control at 
each stage of the manu¬ 
facturing process. 

Steel, refined in the 
electric arc furnace, is 
forged at either the 1600 
tonne High Speed Hydraulic 


Forge Press; or the Long 
Forging Machine, which is 
specially designed for 
forging High Speed Steels. 
The steel is then rolled 
in highly sophisticated 
mills, depending on size 
requirements. The finished 
bars are subjected to heat 
treatment under controlled 
conditions. 


A range of High Speed Steels 
for universal machining 
applications, from hand 
cutting tools like hacksaw 
blades to automatic machin- 
mg tools like milling 
cutters, are manufactured 
to international specifi¬ 
cations at VISL Write in 


for detailed technical 
literature on our range 


▼want 

Visvesvaraya Iron & Steel Ltd 
Bhadravathi 

(A Public Sector Undertaking) 


High Speed Steels from VISL tor machine tools like 
the Twist Drill (inset) have outstanding wear resist¬ 
ance and hardness retention at high temperatures. 
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mon knowledge. 

But Shared Joshi and bis colleagues 
a peak of the cities as a whole rather 
ih,m their rules, classes and syste¬ 
matically ignore - the Urban toiling 
masses. Their life is pictured as a 
comfortable one, their organisations 
are seen as self-interested, and their 
struggles are mocked. “I’m really 
surprised when those people who 
throw away their money on the 
(inomas oigatit.se anti-price rise maiches 
]„ c.iilso the price of onions has risen • 
And once the match is over you can 
look at the cinema theaters again and 
see 'house full’!” 'p 44). In one 
speech m Nasik. loshi claims that 
sweepeis, who arc the lowest rank 
workets in the Bombay company 
laisen and Toubro, earn Rs 850 a 
month and were demanding Rs 1.200 
ip 16). I-atei. after the Shiigonda 
it ring, a militant village woman cries 
nut to the Iis’enmg louinulist, “Wor¬ 
lds in the uties are bettci oil - 
Oiey’ic organised’ If anythin? hap¬ 
pens they come together, light with 
the owners and win whatever they 
need Sweepeis in Bombay earn 1.000- 
1,200 rupees a month” (p 87). It 
scons e\ ldent that Slim ad Joshi and 
his co-workeis have thiough their 
piopaganda been teaching the pool 
peasants of Nasik that city *■ ikeis 
hvc in a kind of dicamland 

hi en the police biutahtv against 
ilrinon.sli tiling Nasik faimeis is used to 
ili'ie a wedge between iitban and rural 
mileis l'ar from icmmding the pea- 
mts that deaths an 1 orcmniig cveiv- 
where in iirings against fasten - 
vnikci.s niiiii'is, adnasis, and ugticul- 
tmal laboincrs. Shaiad Joshi claims 
the opposite “When theie aie 
strikes, bandhs oi movements in the 
cities, then the police treat people 
jus! as thev ought to It's only about 
the farmers movement that peasants 
are treated as animals and beaten like 
this" tp 114) And he says, ‘‘Before 
thia you've also seen the movements 
of many political paitics on various 
issues. They have never faced such 
a teirible lathi charge as that against 
the farmers' movement" (p 143). In 
tact the whole aim of the piopaganda 
connected with the movement, as 
cited in countless places in Paiulkai s 
book, seems to be to systematically 
convince ‘the poor and middle pea¬ 
sants to identify themselves as pea- 
\ants lather than as toilers, and to see 
the poverty deriving from 34 years 
of exploitation as due to the low price 
of agricultural products and not to 
anything else. 

The detilal of class differences in 


the countryside is a part of this. Just 
as Jalgaon, Nasik, Rune and Bombay 
are held to be the alien 'India', so all 
the village is ‘Bharat’. Abcordmg to 
Joshi, agiicultmal labourers and rich 
farmers in fact are pait of the same 
class --- though he avoids class 
terminology, preferring to speak of 
the farming 'occupation' - and lie 
‘proves’ this by asserting that even il 
a nun has 20 acres, he may have 
four sons, in which case the next 
generation will be middle peasants 
and the grandchildren will be agucul- 
tuial labouieis.- 

What is most interesting though, 
about Shaiad Joslu's analysis of the 
iarmers’ grievances is that in his 
focus on the theme of farming as an 
(unpiofitablc) business and in the 
way he gives profit-loss accounts, he 
leveuis the degiee of commeuiulisa- 
tion of agnculluie and the spread oi 
capitalist relations that has taken 
place. When he jsenbcs 5 rupees as 
wages foi labouieis (which is the offi¬ 
cial minimum wage, bm in fact less 
than what labouieis now gel in prac¬ 
tice m some aieas), and off lundcd! v 
names a figure of Rs 10,000 in assets 
f i sheds, foi animals ami equipment 
in the lields. it is cleti he is speaking 
liom the standpoint ol the nth 
farmer The following descnption i, 
also mteiesting “Lien farming 
family needs at Io.im one pci sou who 
gives his full time In management. 
Runging seeds, nuking suie that 
feinlisor is available on time, conti¬ 
nuously checking the land recoitls, 
collecting the lahnuicrs. paving atten¬ 
tion to the market, making business 
munds in the taluka towns one 
man is peunnnentlv bound up in suth 
woik" (p m|. '1 he descnption is 

quite accurate — lot a class 

Sharad Joshi's posing of the uuin- 
tiiMclr against the city has bprome 
the ideokigv of the fuimers’ move- 
intcit. and oven though nil the vanous 
bourgeois ami left paities that have 
supported this movement in one wav 
or another don't agiee with all this, 
si'll they have gone along with two 
basic notions that unequal terms of 
trade have indeed resulted in a signi¬ 
ficant exploitation ol the mial sector, 
and that all those who own any 
amount of land do indeed have some¬ 
thing significant m common as ‘peas¬ 
ants’ oi ‘fatnieis - \nd it is on the 
basis of this theme that the kulaks 
now aie asserting theii hegemony 
against the industnal bourgeoisie and 
..ver the mini poot in the country¬ 
side. 


Growth of F.xrmkrs’ Mov emi-ni 

But leaving aside this ideology, 
what has been the actual basis and 
practice ol the farmeis - movement, 
and why has it erupted now, in the 
last few vcais? 

The background is of course the 
giadual, uneven, but in class terms 
momentous changes that have occurred 
in the ruial sector since independence, 
with the ending of the old feudal 
ii'ations and tin 1 uppci-cnste land- 
louls who dominated them and the 
emeigence of a new, mainly middle- 
casie-de'iied class v'f uch fanners or 
kulaks as the dominant ruial class. 
These emeiging capitalist farmers aie 
a pan ol India's ruling bloc as a 
whole, hui within this they normally 
remain suhoidinute to the industrial 
bomgenisie - and even though this 
bouigcoisie has in fact lostcied then 
C.iowth ithiough such state policies as 
bouigoois land reforms, ‘gieen ie\olu- 
lion" inicatives, cicdit to agiiculture, 
etc), the kulaks continue to have signi- 
fn ant tussles with lh< hi over Mich 
issuer as pries and credit In addt- 
t.on, the vagaries of weithei, the 
normal swings of the m.nket in capi¬ 
talist agncultu r e, the still often quite 
solid powei of meichants and middle¬ 
men. make the hie of these uiral 
small businessmen quite insecure. 

At the sjme time, thev rre increas- 
mglv i.ieing a challenge from below. 
As piolctariamsation and landlessness 
mciease, in spite ol caste dilleienc.Cs 
and othei obstacles, the l.ibociets, 
sharedoppeis and pool p sisants die 
gradualls freeing themselves lrnm old 
bonds oi seivnude and organising a 
challenge,, to the > lllage mleis It is 
.i challenge that mis been gunving 
ihioughoiil the countiv on m increas¬ 
ing scale since IV67-6R. oven issues 
v.living iiom wages uml laud to those 
ol liutnan t qinditv the light to water, 
to walk tin stiects ol tla village with 
sand ils, to have then women pro¬ 
tected fiom the .u e-old sexual powers 
ol the high-casU tug taimers; and tt 
is glowing iitulri van nig toirns oi 
leadership horn Gandhi in .old socialist 
to dalit groups and ne.ulv even com- 
fiiiiiusl ]iaitv Giadnallv liuevenli, 
lla old political illations m lh< vil¬ 
lages in which ihe lowei castes and 
labouieis and poor peasants were 
‘implv subordinates to the lighting 
lu.tion.s ol the lieli iia- been H-placed 
bv a politics of das. (and caste) 
struggle. The uch laimers have 
developed numcinus wa\s to meet 
tins challenge, liom btute terrevr to 
sophisticated use ol caste and com- 
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niimal divisions, but they cannot pre- that they are ‘peasants' before they are economically. In the case' of Nasttc it is 

vent the process from going on. And’ ‘toilers’, and that the rural rich cau reported that following the rise in 

so a new kind oi polarisation has' lead them in a .struggle for their price of onions, the onions of poor 

developed, different from the peasant welfare. peasants were frequently not bought by ^ 

struggles of pi e-mdependence days . NAKED or the merchants but left iot- 

when there was .some objective basis Hoi,a, of tub Left ting in the market. (At least one reason 


for the rural pool to stand with mid¬ 
dle and big peasants in a ‘village 
unity’ against the landlords Now the 
village unity has cracked, irrevocably. 

Tin* political ii suit has been simple. 
Whcte once parties could maintain a 
rural base by bringing in their fold 
the one or two big families who 
dominated ihe villages, now it is neces¬ 
sary to deve'op an independent poli¬ 
tical base, to go over the heads of the 
ratal ru.h to make some kind of direct 
political and lhetoncal appeal to the 
ratal poor. Just as the old Congress 
patty succeeded in gathering in most 
of the village bosses, it is now its 
successor, the Congress til, which has 
been the most successful in making 
such an appeal to ruial toileis, with 
a programme ol houses, nunimum 
wages, anti-untoui liability acts and 
othei concessions. 1 hat these are 
not simply thetonc; they also have 
“ome place in a pi ogi amine for 
capitalist development of agriculture. 

While this progiamme has not 
threatened the real powei of the 
capitalist faimeis and other rural 
elites, it has alienated them to a 
significant degree. large sections of 
them have gone off searching for othei 
political paities (just as big landlords 
dd eaiiier), manv have subsequently 
ret rned to the Congress tl) with the 
realisation that thev could have their 
political future only there. In Maha- 
rashtia tins process took place with 
regai d to the sugai baions and their 
ullage-level cohorts rather late, fol¬ 
lowing the F.meigencv. most are now 
back with the Congress (It but trying 
to rnatioc iivic within With all this, 
the class as a whole has come to the 
realisation that it is both necessaiy 
and indeed possible to have an 
vulnieudcnt political presence as a 
class, to assett its interests without 
the mediation of a political paity in 
ordei to have more weight within the 
parties. 

And so tin “f.innus’ movement”, 
vvhelhei m Amlin,t oi Tunjal), whether 
tha f ol Wiiiiv.uiaswami NAidu oi Sharacl 
| eshi Hoy mill simply organising .is an 
economic interest gioup, the kulaks 
have also seized upon the ideology of 
the movcim nt, as an attempt to soli¬ 
dity and in some eases re-establish 
then hegemony ovei the mral masses 
as a whole, to convince those masses 


It is true that most oi those killed 
m the demonstrations have been poor, 
Iml mull toileis as a whole have no 
independent piesence m the movement. 
Middle peasants ate otten there, tor 
a variety ot reasons including traditio¬ 
nal caste attachments anti petty boui- 
ginis aspirations, and middle peasants 
rni! evtn labourers can often be 
luouuht along as a continuation oi the 
old pioeess in winch a village boss 
takes along his dependants. Beyond 
tlics, liie ehaiaetensation of “maldars’ 
sons” may be the most accuiate (A 
significant occurrence is that following 
I he 1980 Dcceinbei iluidi the Urs Con- 
giess — 1 e, tlie I’aw.u Congress — 
swept college elections m small towns 
.•nil im,il aieus throughout the state.) 

Most ol all, the left lias placed a 
uncial, it questionable, role in bring 
sections of toileis into alliance with 
the luimeis' movement. In the ease of 
N'nsik and Shmad Joshi. for example, 
thi Shetkari Vla/ui Sanghataria under 
the leadeiship of one of the CPI (ML) 
tactions had been organising m the 
district following the end ot Emergency 
and had thrown nil its xtieugth into 
an enthusiastic support of the 1980 
Shrtkan Siunghatana agitation. In Ni- 
pani, the women bull workers and 
tobacco wotkeis ol the town joined in 
tin agitation partly because there was 
some basis for seeing the tobacco mer¬ 
chant-capitalists ol Nipani as enemies 
ol lmth vvoikeis and peasants alike, but 
paitlv also because the union leaders 
who had fought to tngamse them for 
so many veins had publicly joined with 
Shut ad Joshi In the ease of the Dec¬ 
ember 1980 dtndi organised bv the 
Lett and Democratic Front, it is strik¬ 
ing that while them were huge swel¬ 
ling of crowds near the towns mobilised 
bv various parties, the coir of the 500 
or so peimanent matchers w’ho walked 
the whole loute from Jalgaon to Nag¬ 
pur was provided by the CPI and 
CPI (M). And finally, the piopagunda 
■il Ihe left lias had some effect m con- 
v.nemg a section of urban workers, 
particularly those who have some land 
and feel they would benefit personally, 
that they .should support the farmeis' 
eh mands. 

The results of all of this have not 
been particularly happy for the left, 
politically, or foi the toiling masses 


fin this was probably the important 
ioic* export 'plays in the case of onions, 
the international price had sunk to a 
low point lollowing the entiy of China 
and Pakistan m a kind of price war, 
and Indian state agencies thus found 
themselves selling at a loss — and the 
burden went down to the poor pea- 
vants) The Shctkau Mazur Sanghatana 
has now disassociated itself liom Joshi, 
on the charge that he has completely 
accepted the dictates ot big sugar 
batons. In Nipani, sinulaily, only a 
pm turn of the tobacco was purchased 
tins vein bv the merchants, and it was 
inevitably tfie pool peasants without 
‘influence’ who found their tobacco 
piled up in their households and deterio- 
i.itiiig tluoughout tin- rams. 

And oveiall the political impact ol 
tin movement and its ‘left and demo- 
eiatii’ support has probably been to 
ii if/i-ii the splits among the toiling mas¬ 
ses Just as the left has swung one 
.station to suppoit the farmers, the 
Indira Congiess has appealed to the 
other section, the landless and land- 
pnoi, charging that since this is aftei- 
a’l a movement ol tin rich fanners only 
the Congiess (I) can l rally repiesenl 
the interests ot the pool and minorities 

Without the support of the left, 
when- would the launeis’ movement he'i' 
In a wav. Novernbei lo piovided th** 
answer a relatively weak and scattered 
movement oveiall. capable of oiganising 
intensively and even jwweilully in some 
uie,is. hut with a still rather doubtful ’ 
capacity to sustain a majm organised anti- 
govemmeiit agitation. Then why should 
the Leit support such a movement — a 
movement clcaily liniler tho leadership of. 
and serving pnniarily the interests of 
the class that is the main enemy of 
rmal toileis? Many answers have been 
attempted to this question up to now, 
but pcihaps this is not the major ques¬ 
tion at all. The movement after all is 
going to continue and probably grow. 
IIow, m the months and years to come, 
is the leit going to lead agricultural 
labourcis and poor peasants in facing it ? 

Notes 

1 "YvdJi Shetkiui" by Vijay Parulkar 
is a collection of aiticlcs originally 
published in Mantis magazine; 
page refeiences in quotations cited 
here arc to this edition. 

2 The thesis ot the blurring of class 
lines in the countryside due to 
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xubdjvfctkm of . property among 
heirs is of coarse not new, but of 
course this proves nothing since the 
existence ot sowr limited family 
mobility by no means negates the 
existence of classes. Further this 
niobiliiy is very limited, for agri¬ 
cultural laljoutiors the percentage 


who can improve their position is 
quite small, and most rich fanners 
today ensure that their sons remain 
rich by diversification — through 
education, employment, setting up 
shops and small businesses based 
on loans foi the ‘educated em¬ 
ploy cd’ and so forth 


HHAR 

Landlord-Police Collusion in Lahsuna 


HE present Bihar government’s in- 
erest in alleviating the plight of the 
ural poor has been laid bare by the 
vents which took place tn Lahsuna 
etween September 26 and October 3. 
'he events show that beneath the 
eneer of the 20-point economic pro- 
laramc lies the government's lurking 
esign to nip the organised movements 
f the peasants in bud. 

Village Lahsuna in Masaurhi block 
il Patna district, hardy 35 km From 
In state capital, is tmy r , lcmote and 
■ it-nff It is dose to Pipra where 
4 Hanians were gunned down and 
>urnt by an army of Kurmi landlords 
a February i 980. Lahsuna shot into 
iiiidight on Oc toliei 1 When Indian 
\ nlion Patna’s leading English daily. 
Iished out a sensational story of a 
ioIiCc party, including a magistrate, 
siting been attacked by the extre¬ 
mists in laihsmui The police had re- 
lortcdly gone to the village to rescue 
taihishori Singh, a uch landlmd, 
aid to' be in custody of the ‘naxah- 
ies’ The thana-in-charge, the circle 
dTiccr along with eight armed consta¬ 
bles were allegedly assaulted bv the 
naxahtes’ and taken captive. They 
i.id allegedly given notice to Raj 
sishuri Singh to pay levies to the 
natdllel government’ run b> them in 
he area. When he failed to do so 
vithin the stipulated time he twas 
illegedly put on trial by the people’s 
:ourt and since then he was in the 
ixlremists' custody. 

A day after, news of armed encoun- 
.er between the ‘naxalites’ and the 
police was prominently flashed. An 
irmed mob led by the extremists was 
■eported to have ransacked Nadwan 
Railway Station. News of combing cre¬ 
ation on a large scale being undertaken 
n Lahsuna and neighbouring villages 
a as also released by the police sources. 
Senior district officers were said to be 
personally supervising the operation. 
Such a step was reportedly needed to 
trace Raj Kishori Singh who, accord¬ 
ing to the .police and land-owners, 
was missing since police’s aborted bid 


to rescue him fiom extremists’ cus¬ 
tody. He is still ’missing’. 

A nice cooked-up storv No one in 
his proper senses will decry police 
action in such circumstances It is 
after all the government's duty to 
protect the lives and properties of 
the citizens which, they say, are in 
great danger in Masaurhi. Punpun, 
Dhanarua, Bikram, Pah and several 
othei blocks of Pafna district. It is 
because the peasants and the agricul¬ 
tural labourers are getting organised 
and are taking to extremist ideolo¬ 
gies. The situation is explosive and it 
calls for a massive crackdown on the 
extremists. 

A week earlier on September 24. 
Indian hJatian had earned u lepoil 
under the caption “Extremists bid to 
form parallel government in nine 
blocks" It said that “extremist ele¬ 
ments have carved out nine blocks of 
Patna and Nalanda districts as ‘led 
/one’ to foim a paiallcl government. 
A ’dreaded Naxahte leadei’ of Masaurhi 
Block heads the said parallel govern¬ 
ment. Only his writ runs in the interior 
aioas of these blocks i e ’Red ’/.ones' 
He collects taxes from rich farmers, 
defiance of which is sure death”. 

The people ot the region aie so 
terrified, the repoit said, that none 
dare report things to the police be¬ 
cause the ‘parallel government' 
had threatened that those leport- 
ing things to the police would 
be "shortened by six inches” (then- 
heads would be chopped off). Naxa¬ 
hte workers came to the meetings 
fully armed. They openly abused the 
police and the magistracy and the gov¬ 
ernment of Indira Gandhi. 

However, the real story is otherwise. 
The most immediate cause of the 
present conflict was the rape of a 25 
years old woman, Dukhm by Raj 
Kishori Singh of Lahsuna. Dukhm 
belongs to village Keora in the neigh¬ 
bouring Punpun block. Her husband, 
Sukhu Sao, has been employed by Raj 
Kishori Singh for the past two yeais. 
Dukhni does not live with him. She 


used to come usually in busy agricul¬ 
tural season such as sowing and har¬ 
vesting to assist het husband. 

Raj Kishon Singh owns alxmt 4.5 
acres of feitile, irugated land. He is 
60 yeais old, has been married thrice 
and has two daughteis. 

Aioimd 3 pm on Septomliei 20 liaj 
Kishon Singh returned home from 
Masaurhi. Dukhni wd.s working at his 
house. He pushed her into a room 
meant for preserving fodder and mole¬ 
sted her. 

Dukhm came out of the loom cry¬ 
ing and wailing loudly. People started 
gathenng dt Raj Kishori Singh’s house 
after learning her story. Within an 

hour a huge crowd was there shouting 
angry slogans. Raj Kishori Singh went 
into his buck house and bolted the 
door The ctowd demanded that the 
villagers could no more tolerate the 

rich playing with their womenfolk’s 

honour. There must be an end to it 
and this issue should be settled in the 
village itself. Demanding justice they 

said that the guilty must be punished 
in accordance with the decision taken 
jointly by the rich and poor of the vil¬ 
lage alike. They were assured by the 
assembled Kurmi landholders that 
proper justice would he done within 
four days. The mob dispersed. 

For four days, from the 26th to 
the 30th, Raj Kishori Singh remained 
in hidtng. Meanwhile his well wishers 
inf omul the polio- it Masamhi 

On September 30, the day justice 
was to be done, a police party led by 
the Circle Inspector and an ASI 
reached Lahsuna. The first thing the 
police did after reaching there was to" 
a-icsl Lfiikhni Thev also took into 
custody Raj Kishon Singh. 

The villageis objected to the wo¬ 
man In-Itm taken aw as to the police 
station. The sheer number of the 
people gathered there forced the 
police to release Dnkliiii The land¬ 
lord. too, was icleascd. The same day 
Raj Kishori Singh was whisked away 
to a safer place by his castemen sens¬ 
ing the mood of the people. It was 
piomptlv announced that he was 
abducted and killed by the extremists. 
Tt was a clevei design on tli<- pait of 
tin Km mi lamllouls to vivo police an 
alibi to act. The inevitable followed. 

In early hours on October 3. a heavy 
contingent of tin- Ccnti.il Rc.servi 
Police and the Bihai Military Police 
numbering about 400 jawans descen¬ 
ded on Lahsuna. Reaching there the 
police tan berserk. They ransacked 
the tnud hovels of the poor harijans, 
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indulged in loot and plunder and took7 
away whatever was available, The'" 
brunt of the police attack was borne 
by the Harijnn tola of Sikandmpur 
and Musaharj tola of Lahsuna Not 3 
single household was left untouched. 
Aklu Manihj lost Rs 500 which he 
had saved from selling pigs. His wife 
was thrown outside by force. Ram 
Briksh Manjhi lost Rs 400. Police beat 
up men, women and children indiscri¬ 
minately C'hamelia, Mahengi, Janki. 
all more than 60 years old, had swollen 
legs and hands altin receiving lathi 
blows Ram Briksh's wife Vindhwashni 
who had been ill for days was merci- 
lesslv beaten Their ten year old 
daughter Chand had several lathi 
blows to show. 

Not only harijans, but middle peasants 
belonging to other castes too were 
not spaied Police hioke open the 
doors of some of the brick houses 
owned hv Kurmi middle peasants and 
misbehaved and beat up their women¬ 
folk Bhism Singh, a Kurmi caste 
peasant owning 10 acres land, spoke 
of police brutality in vmd teims His 
son was among 12 persons ai rested in 
l.alisuua Diikhm and anothei woman. 
Ram Sao's wife, who was the hist to 
heai Dilkhm’s uy weie anested along 
with 12 others from l.ahsuna and 
Sikandarpur The police also beat up 
some ploughmen and school children. 
They took into custody two plough¬ 
men, Kaiu and Yugal, in Gurupatichak, 
Two school children, Shyam Natulan 
Chaudhary and Mindrika Chaudhaiv, 
were arrested for having raised slogans 
‘Inqilab 7.indabad’ but were released 
later. All otheis are lodged in Patna 
Central jail 

Infuriated by the police Vandalism 
a big crowd gathered after the police 
had left in Lahsuna and marched to- 
waids Nadwan Railwav Station. The 
crowd swelled as it marched thiough 
villages on way to the S tat'on. By 
the time the people reached the rail¬ 
way station their rank had swollen to 
over 3,000. A large numhei of women 
and child!en wcie in the forefionf of 
the procession. They were raising slo¬ 
gans against police atmcities and de¬ 
manding release of the auested per¬ 
sons Police had left for Masaurhi by 
train 15 minutes before the procession 
reached there A section ot the angry 
crowd then ransacked Station Mas¬ 
ter's room. 

Hanjans in Lahsuna are now panic- 
stricken after the massive police ope¬ 
ration. They anticipate more police 
action. Almost all rich Kurmi pea¬ 


sants and landholders have other in¬ 
terests to look after either in Masaurhi' 
or Patna^ Haruans and poor peasants 
are apprehensive of their ability to 
manage things in their favour. But 
they are nevertheless not afraid to 
speak out. “fl we complain against 
molestation of women, if we raise out 
voice fm implementation of minimum 
wages, if we want education foi our 
childien, we are termed naxalites" 

Lahsuna is like many othei villages 
in Patna distiict where landless and 
poor peasants aie smuggling for an 
increase in the age-old daily wages. 
Tension had been building up theic 
for implementation of minimum wages 
loi quite some time Se\eial joint 
meetings between landholdeis and the 
landless ha\e taken place False as¬ 
surances have been given bv the 
landholders hut when the time to 
implement the 'ncreasc came they 
have, gone back from their promise. 

Tension got accentuated about six 
months ago when Tuntun Singh, a very 
rich landowner, molested the wife of 
Ram Pravesh Thakur, a baibet bv 
caste A meeting was called in the 
village which was attended by all land¬ 
less, poor and middle peasants The 
meeting condemned the incident and 
demanded police action against the 
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landlords. Ramprlt iSmglv fbii Mukhia 
of Lahsuna Panchayjt, assured the 
villagers to pursue police case against 
Tuntun Singh, But when nothing hap. 
pened the villagers decided not to 
work in the field of Tuntun Singh. 
His fields are still lying fallow. 

This year, at the time of paddy 
sowing and transplanting, the demand 
for increase in the daily wages was 
once again raised. At first it was re¬ 
jected outright* bv the landowners. 
The labourers struck work. But the 
strike could not last long; neither side 
could afford it. Daily wages rose from 
1.5 kg grain to 2.5 kg and 1 kg of sattu 
This is just about half the statutory 
minimum wages fixed bv the govern¬ 
ment Another mdicutoi of .social and 
economic lealifv in the legion 

On the out.sknts of Sik.uidaijmi there 
stands a dilapidated school building. 
The lLuijans h.ul limit that building on 
government land by contributing their 
material and labour. The school ran 
for sometime. All Hanj.in children 
fiom nearbv villages used to attend 
the school. Harijan childien going to 
school is the biggest eyesoie to the 
lural uch The school did not receive 
any government aid. Teaelieis were 
threatened. The school died a natural 
death. 


Leprosy Control and Eradication 

Padma Prakash 


LFPROSY is an infectious disease 
caused by bacilli siniilai to those caus¬ 
ing tubeiculosis, and pumarily affects 
the nerves uud the skin With 
eaily diagnosis and modem treatment, 
it is curable Unfortunately, myth, 
superstition, a confusing airay of 
medical facts and the non-cxistencc of 
adequate prophylactic measures have 
combined to make leprosy a teirifying 
disease. The recent anxiety about the 
disease is however more due to its 
sharpening urban profile rather than 
because of any new evidence of its 
spread. Bombay, for instance, is rapidly 
acquit im; the laigest concentration of 
leptosy patients found in any city in 
the world. 

The WHO Expert Committee on 
Lepiosy has placed leprosy in the 
"group of infectious diseases (which 
include tuberculosis and poliomyelitis) 
in which the rate of transmission of 


the infecting agent is very significantly 
higher than the disease attack rate”. $ 
This essentially means that only a 
proportion of those exposed to the 
bacilli develop the disease. Although 
leprosy is not a henditary disease, 
susceptibility to the bacilli may be 
inherited In endemic areas most of 
the population do get infected with 
the bacilli at some time or the other. 
But less than 5 per cent of these 
actually develop the disease. 

There is some controversy about the 
mode of transmission of the* disease. 
Till recently, it was thought that 
leprosy spreads through skindo-skin 
contact. But currently it is held that 
the bacilli arc dispersed from the 
patient through droplets of saliva or 
nasal mucosa during a cough or sneeze. 
The mode of entry of the bacilli into 
the body of a healthy individual is 
srtdl a mystery. 
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There are two main types of leprosy, 
technically known as lepromatous and 
non-lepromatous or tuberculoid. They 
„re both caused by the same bacilli, 
but the lepromatous variety is also 
called ‘infectious’ because of the large 
numbers of bacilli that the patient 
liaihours. Whether a person develops 
lepromatous or non-lepromatous leprosy 
depends on whether be is more or less 

susceptible. 

In India 80 per cent of the patients 
have the non-lepromatous or the non- 
infectious type This type is characte¬ 
rised bv the appearance of discoloured 
anaesthetic patches. The early symp- 
loms of the lepromatous type are more 
difficult to spot thickening of the 
skin and its shiny appearance and the 
thickening of certain nerves; the 
appearance of nodules and, later, the 
fattening of the bridge of the nose. 

According to WHO estimates at 
least 12 million people suffer from 
leprosv the world over. Of this number, 
eight million live in Asia. Although 
the disease is now a health problem 
isilv in the tropical and suh-tropical 
legions it was prevalent in Europe upto 
the 17th century and in Norway even 
in the I9th century. Epidemiologists 
d.v.igK'e n«i (lie masons for its decline 
in Europe What is deal is that the 
disappearance of the disease was not 
due to an\ concerted human action 
directed at its control. 

('unenlly theie ate an estimated 
12 lakh lepiosy patients in India. In 
1971, Maharashtra was reported to 
account for 2.8 lakh leprosy patients. 
I’lesent estimates put the figure closer 
(<> 1.5 lakhs with a prevalence rate of 
6 per 1,000 population. Tamil Nadu, 
Orissa and West Bengal are among 
the hyperendemic states. Within 
Maharashtra, the spiead of the disease 
is uneven and unexplained Ten years 
ago the districts of Wardha. Osmana- 
bad. Chandrapui, Nanded, Sholapur. 
Amravati, Yavatmal, Akola and Beed 
were considered hyperendemic regions, 
v il h prevalence rates higher than 10 
per 1,000 population. Unfortunately, 
ai that time no records were kept of 
inactive’ oi cured cases This meant 
that the total number of patients on 
record included those who had ceased 
to be patients. In recent years, the 
necessary deletions have been incorpo- 
uted and the prevalence rates are 
more accurate. But because of this 
discrepancy in record keeping, it is 
hard to make any definite statements 
about the trend of prevalence of the 
disease from this data alone. What is 


certain is that (i) the rate of incidence 
of the disease has remained nearly 
constant for over a decade and (ii) 
the concentration of leprosy patients 
in uiban areas, particularly Bombay, 
is on the increase 

This movement of leprosy patients to 
cities is not surprising. Apart from the 
usual reasons of better opportunities 
for earning a living, social ostracism 
and lack of medical facilities in village 
pressurise leprosy patients to seek the 
anonymity of city hospitals, pavements 
and slums Approximately a fourth of 
all recorded patients in Maharashtra 
live in urban dreas. There are an esti¬ 
mated 80,000 leprosy patients in 
Greater Bombay. 50,000 of whom have 
been detected and recorded and are 
presumably under treatment. 

According to a survey conducted 
by the Bombay Leprosy Project 
sponsored by the German Leprosy 
Relief Association, the prevalence rate 
of leprosy in 12 slums turned out to 
be a high 11.9 per 1,000 population. 
Leprosy patients also live in ‘self- 
settlvd’ colonies m and around cities, 
llii'ie are ten such colonies m Greater 
Bombay. These colonies are established 
by patients who have been discharged 
horn leprosy institutions and are 
icluctant to go back to their native 
villages oi communities lot vanous 
teasons. These colonies shelter an 
estimated 2,500 patients togethei with 
loughly three times that number ol 
contacts (geneially mcmbeis of the 
patients’ families) 

The Leprosy Control Programme 
m Mahaiashtra is among the best 
organised in the country. But even 
before the government programmes 
were instituted, a few dedicated volun- 
taiy agencies had alieady been func¬ 
tioning in the field. During this 
period anti-lepiosy work consisted 
mainly of segregating patients, running 
a few dimes for outdoor patients and 
tuatment with hydnocarpus oil. Treat¬ 
ment piogrammes with the ‘miracle’ 
drug foi lepiosv, Diamino-diphcnyl- 
uilphom* (known as DDS or Dapsone) 
l,< gaii unis in 1951 Two voluntary 
agencies, the Hind Kushat Nivaran 
Saiigh m Sangti and the Gandhi 
Memorial Leprosy Foundation in 
W.udlia, pioneciccl certain control prn- 
giannuls which weic latei incorporated 
in the National l.epiosy Control Fru¬ 
st, amine launched in the last ycai ol 
tin Fust Five Year Plan period. 

In Maharashtra the control pro¬ 
gramme is run at two levels: the /ilia 
parishad and the slate government 


levels. The Survey, Education and 
Treatment (SET) units are under the 
zilla parishads, while the Leprosy 
Control Units (LCU) and the Urban 
Leprosy Control units (ULC) are run 
directly by the state government. 
Predictably, this has given rise to 
bureaucratic tangles. The non-panty 
of salaries, benefits and opportunities 
for promotion between the two cadres 
are issues hanging fire. 

By the end of 1979 there were 900 
SET units in Maharashtra. The policy 
of early detection and treatment with 
DDS is at the core of the leprosy con¬ 
trol programme. Paramedical working 
at the SET units conduct surveys to 
detect leprosy and offer and maintain 
treatment to (he affected. Intensive 
health education of the patients and 
others is part of the leprosy workers’ 
duties. The LCUs are situated in re¬ 
gions of high endemicity and employ 
medical officers. They support the 
working of the SET units. 

There is an ongoing debate about 
whether the vertical leprosy control 
piogramme should not in fact be 
integrated with the general health care 
stiucture. It is felt that given the 
stigma attached to the disease, patients 
would seek help from a multipurpose 
worker or health assistant more freely 
than fiom a leprosy technician The 
counter argument is that if lepiosy is 
to be controlled effectively, there is 
need for a certain efficiency which can 
only be piovided by a specialised 
v crtical programme. 

One of the main problems of leprosy 
control has been to ensure that patients 
take DDS regularly. Irregularity of 
treatment could lead to the develop¬ 
ment of DDS-iesistance Since at 
pi event othei anti-leprotic drugs are 
very expensive and unavailable most 
of the time, the management of DDS- 
icsistance cases is important More- 
os ei, resistant strains of bacilli may be 
tiansmitted to healthy contacts which 
could give rise to primary DDS resist¬ 
ance The alternative drug now used 
in eases of DDS lesistance is rifampicm. 
1 his drug is very effective because it 
bungs down infeetivity rapidly, but it 
is not manufactured in India and is 
prohibitively expensive. It is being 
used in the country only for DDS 
resistant cases or on an experimental 
basis DDS is manufactured by Bengal 
Chemicals and Pharmaceutical Works 
la Government of India undertaking) 
and Burroughs Wellcome (India), The 
‘jcacilitv is nuclei[iiati- and some DDS 
is impoited. The drug is not sold m 
the open marker and can be obtained 
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unly -through government outlets, 
hospitals, leprosy control units and 
voluntary agencies devoted to leprosy 
control work. 

Leprosy is an ugly disease. The 
patient sprouts nodules: advanced 
cases acquire the typical flattened nose 
,u>il daw h.mds, and because they lose 
the sensation of pain, they are apt to 
injure themselves badly without realis¬ 
ing the extent of damage causing a 
shortening of the digits of the hands 
and feet and ulcers on the feet. Un¬ 
fortunately this loss of sensation 5s 
permanent and cannot be restored even 
after the disease is under control. The 
social and occupational rehabilitation 
of leprosy patients is problematic. 
There aie estimated to be 5.000 leprosy 
affected beggars in bombas-. Many of 
them live in self-settled colonies. 
Lepros> beggars appear to be an anxiety 
to both the lay population as well as 
the leprosy workers To the former 
they represent an eyesore who spread 
the dread disease; and Leprosy workers 
feel that the beggars give a wrong 
picture of the disease to the lay popu¬ 
lation which is detrimental to efforts 
at early detection and control. To 
many leprosy has become synonymous 
with leprosy beggars and this leads to 
♦he continued social ostracism of even 
the early non-mfectivc cases. Contrary 
to popular belief, the pioportion of 
infective cases among beggars is the 
same as among all leprosy patients. 

Health education ' of the general 
population about leprosy and minimis¬ 
ing the social ostracism directed at 
leprosy patients in an essential part of 
the control programme. However, 
outdated laws make the job more 
difficult 

The Lepers Act of 1893 is one such. 
It provides for the anest of leprosy 
patients and detention in certified lep¬ 
rosy asvlums. Drawn up at a time 
when it was presumed that the bacilli 
could be transmitted through food and 
water and when little was known about 
its low virulence and the natural 
immunity of many, the Act prohibits 
leprosy patients from being involved 
with the selling of food or preparing 
food for sale. It also prohibits leprosy 
patients from using public wells and 
(mm driving oi riding in ‘public carn¬ 
ages' plying for hire Strangely enough 
the Act is inoperative everywhere bill 
in Bombay, although all of it is not 
strictly enforced. The Government of 
India has authorised the state to con¬ 
sider annulment or amendment of the Act. 

All the Marriage Acts lecognise the 
coitti acting of ‘vnulcnt and incuiable 


form of leprosy by either spouse as 
grounds for divorce. The usual sufferer 
m these cases is the woman, who is 
abandoned the moment a diagnosis is 
made. 

Although the bacilli causing leprosy 
was identified almost a hundred years 
ago, it has not yielded all it secrets 
There is no anti-leprosy vaccine, 
although efforts in that direction are 
being made in many laboratories in 
India and abioad. Of late research 
seems to indicate that lepiosy patients 
show intrinsically defective defence 
mechanism and an anti-leprosy vaccine 
would have to work in a way quite 
I'llffuntU from most others. 

Research in leprosy is hindered by 
ihc fact that it is difficult to cultivate 
the bacilli in large enough quantities. 
Lepiosy is not found in animals in the 
natural state and the only animal host 
known to reseaichers has been the arm¬ 
adillo. It has been possible to induce 
the bacilli to glow m the minute foot¬ 
pads of mice. In fact, the development 
of the mouse-footpad model was some¬ 
thing of a hreakthiough in leprosy 
research and has been of use in deter¬ 
mining litTi'ssaiv ding levels and DDS 
H'sistance. 

Another major handicap in studying 
the epidemiology of leprosy has been 
the lack of dependable and relatively 
simple tests to identify ‘subclimcal’ 
infection in the field Early detection 
would help in bettei control of the 
disease as well in pi eventing deformi¬ 
ties which lead to other kinds of social 
pioblems Moreover, there is no 


reliable way of spotting those who are 
susceptible until the disease' -symptoms 
appear. 

While leprosy can be controlled, its 
’ ladication is unlikely in the near 
future. It is to strengthen existing 
control riogramme and review it that 
the Maharashtra government has set 
up a Leprosy Study Team comprising 
representative legislators, doctois, 
leprosy patients and leprosy workers 
from both government and voluntary 
institutions Them are many oon- 
tmversial issues that the Study 
Team v\ ill have to deal with 
One such sensitive issue is the 
lole of isolation of leprosy patients 
For a long time isolation was the main¬ 
stay of leprosy programmes. Many of 
the voluntary agencies in Maharashtra 
follow the policy of segregating leprosy 
patients in institutions or campuses, 
geneially in inral areas. These arc self- 
contained campuses which provide the 
necessary medical caie and also hous¬ 
ing, occupational training and even 
schools for the leprosy affected child¬ 
ren I'he government pays them a 
giant-m-aid and some are self-sustain¬ 
ing or lecene funds fiom other 
sources. While theie is no doubting 
the dedication of those who run it, 
moStK on shoe-stung budgets, it is often 
felt that segicgalmg patients and espe¬ 
cially chilcheii in such .sunomulings only 
lesuits ill alienating ihem further from 
fheir social envuonment Isolation of 
patients, most feel, should be resorted 
to onlv when the patient is in the 
infective stage 


Indian Hume Pipe 


IM11AK 11VME PIPE lias not been 
able to finalise its accounts for the 
\ 1 3i ended June 1981, since the tomi- 
alit'cs for amalgamation of the sub¬ 
sidiary, Nationd Rifles, with tile com¬ 
pany are not yet ovei. The boaid 
has declared an interim lmdcnd of 
12.8 per cent The company has I.tied 
well during the year with tuinovel 
rising bv about 29 per cent Irom Rs 
12 0-1 ciore to Rs IT. 67 crore Piolits 
are also expected to be “quite comfoit- 
.ilile’’, according to the Chairman, 
ll.ilmhali Gulabchand. A significant 
fealure ol the year’s working has been 
the two-yeai assignment seemed by 
the company from Mitsui Ocean 
Development and Engineering of Japan 
for tendering them technical services 
as well as mumgement of their RCC 
plant, which they have put up in 
Iraq, [wo years ago. IHP had got a 
consultancy assignment for providing 


knowhow and technical services loi 
setting up a prestiessed concrete pine 
making nlant for supply ot nines foi 
Rangoon Water Supply Schema. I he 
company's expertise in the field ol 
precast conciete pipes is thus getting 
international recognition and thi, 
augurs well for the future of its busi¬ 
ness. In the domestic market, demand 
loi the company's products has been 
very encoui aging. Among the large 
contracts secured during the year wei<- 
the nrcstressed concicte pipeline for 
Gwalior Wutcr Supply Scheme (Rs 4.8 
crore) and for Warangil Water Supply 
Scheme (Rs 17 crore) and a Hume 
Fine contract for a sewerage scheme 
of Mahainshtia government (Rs 1 I 
ciore), Current year’s workim? so fai 
has also been satisfactory with orders 
on hand amounting to Rs 21.80 crore. 
that is, a crore ahead of what they 
weie a year ago. 
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BRITAIN 

Marching against Nuclear Weapons 

Bharat Bhushan 


HIK 2 50,000 strong Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament (CND) march 
lrom the banks of the Thames to Hyde 
Park on October 24 was one of the 
most remarkable events to be held in 
London in lecent times Seldom have 
so many people marched in the streets 
nl London for peace. The ral'y at 
Hyde Park was addiessed by, among 
ii'hers, Michael Foot, Tony Reran, E P 
T1 onipsou and Ixird Former Brockway. 

In Bonn, only a few days beiore, 
’.,00,000 had paiticipated in an anti¬ 
nuclear demonstiation, coin cuing with 
tho CND i ally in London, which 
marked the beginning of the UN 
Disarmament Week. There were mas- 
■,vo rallies ill other European capitals 
loo Up to 3 00,000 marched in Rome, 
r .0,000 in Pans and about 2,00,000 in 
I'mssels. During the week there were 
■ nans more imaginative demoustiations 
aid rallies 

lheie au- many reasons tor the 
glowing popu'auty of the anti-nuclear 
niosement in Britain The spate of 
inn 1 car weapon compute! criois have 
irrtainly not decrea-ed the ieais of 
people about an unwanted nuclear 
w.u But more than that what alarms 
people is the prepaiatum tor nuclear 
wat. Also, there has been the incre¬ 
asing knowledge and concern ol 
people about what a nuclear war might 
aituallv mean Tills has Jed to 
people seeing thiouch NATO’s basic 
str. icgy of ‘ilevible lesponse’. This 
strategy assumes that there will be a 
'1 ddei of escalation' in the event of a 
nuclear war. Firstly, only short iange 
nuclear weapons would be used They 
wi'l be followed by 'theatre weapons' 
with slightly longer range and only 
ihen, if need be. would the long 
range intercontinental weapons be 
used. But these are only pious hopes. 
President Reagan's lemaiks at his 
annual lunch with newspapermen that 
he could see “the exchange of tactical 
weapons against troops in the field 
without it bringing either one of the 
major powers to pushing the button", 
made it sufficiently clear to the people 
in Europe where this ‘theatre war’ is 
going to take place., 

Nor are the supporters of nuclear 
disarmament fooled by Brezhnev, who 
uses the rabid statements of the 
Reagan administration to make ‘peace 


proposals’ and presents the Soviet 
Union as a 'friend of the peoob*' 
while piling up SS-20s and continuing 
the suppiession of the people of 
Afghanistan. The European Nuclear 
Disarmament movement and the Cam¬ 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament have 
not aligned themselves with euhei of 
the viipei powers or with defunct 
organisations like the Soviet-backed 
World Peace Council 

Along with these reasons there are 
giowing tears, particularly m Britain, 
about the packaged information (or 
‘disinfoi matron') handed out for pub¬ 
lic consumption by the government. 
Even a Lyman can see the absurdity 
of this information The Home Secie- 
tarj, for example, is on recoid as 
te'Iing the House of Commons that 
"most houses offer reasonable protec¬ 
tion against radioactive fallout from 
nuclear explosions. Protection can bc- 
substantiaNy impioved by a senes of 
quite simple do-it-youiself measuies" 
Nothing could be faithei from the 
tiuth Then there is a Civil Defence 
booklet published bv the government 
railed “Piotect and Survive” which 
ti 11s people that m the event of „ 
nuclear wai they should hide under a 
table in a room farthest front the roof 
and outside walls for safety, if how- 
eve!, you are caught in the open by 
a nuclear exp'osion, it tells you to lie 
down and pull a coat over your face* 
So it was not surprising at all to see 
people on the CND march with 
brown paper bags over their heads 
wiih "Radioactive Shields" wntten on 
them. 

The exact number of US bases in 
B’ltam has been another case of mis- 
mfoiillation Initially the government 
claimed that tlicie weie only a dozen 
such bases m Britain. Then the num- 
bei rose dianiatically to 53 and then to 
5ft. Duncan Campbell of the New 
Statesman who must surely be the 
best living investigative journalist in 
Britain, actually managed to identify 
103 such bases in Britain. They in¬ 
clude aii bases completely controlled 
by the US foices. RAF bases earmark 
ed for US crisis or war use, the lai- 
gest underwater surveillance station in 
South-West Wales, storage sites for 
nuclear weapons, permanent bases U2 
spy-plane sites, bases for F-111 nu¬ 


clear and tactical strike aircrafts bases 
for special Boeing 707 EC-135s which 
are flying war-rooms with equipment 
lor in-flight lcfuellmg of escort planes, 
and bases that control and track spy 
satellites. Except for the RAF, bases 
in peacetime, the British government 
has no contio! over any of these raili- 
inrv bases To top all this there is the 
decision to base American Cruise mis¬ 
siles in Britain. 

Then there is also Britain's massive 
financial commitment to developing 
'independent nuclear deterrent’ pro¬ 
gramme of Polaris submarines and 
7ndeni missiles. At present the British 
government's average military expendi¬ 
ture per person per week is about 
three pounds and eighty pence With 
the government cutting down on 
social services and investment to 
eieate jobs, people are beginning to see 
the wastefulness of the aims race. It 
is not suiprising, therefore, to find 
the supporters ot nuclear disamiapient 
while genuinely concerned about nu¬ 
clear wai, also arguing foi a better 
economic ’ogle through disarmament. 
The 1 rident missile systems would 
cost almost the same as building half 
a million new homes or increasing the 
State pensions for everyone. Similarly, 
the upkeep of the Polaris submarine 
would cost as much as running five 
large general hospitals. 


Jaiprakash Enterprises 

I MI’BAKASll ENTERPRISES ha* 
liccn promoted bv tlie founder direc- 
lois ol Jaiprakash Associates, who have 
been in the construction industry ior 
a number of yeais and have been 
involved in construction of some verv 
large hydro-eleetnc power, ungation 
and sewage system projects in India 
.aid abroad Hotel Siddharth, built 
by tile new company in New Delhi to 
inteinational standards, has 96 double 
bed looms and is equipped with all 
modem amenities and facilities. The 
company is seeking 5-star ranking for 
the hotel. It Has entered into agree¬ 
ments with 1TC for providing techni¬ 
cal consultancy and hotel services. 
As a member of the WELCOMGROUP 
chain ol hotels it will have the ad¬ 
vantage ol ITC.s hotel reservation ser- 
vices m India and abroad.lt is expected 
that it will have a high occupancy rate. 
Anticipating growth of tourist traiho, 
the management has alicady planned 
and provided for additional 43 rooms 
This would cost about Rs one cruie, 
which is intended to be financed from 
internal resources and borrowings 
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DAGE 

Computer- 
aided design, 
photolithography. 

thin and thick 
film technology— 

leading to high-contrast 
LCDs with the lowest 
power consumption rate 
ever achieved, just right 
for today s 
digital watches 

Soon, BEL will bring you specialized 
LCDs for calculators, dashboard 

displays, electronic polling machines... 


BEL has taken the lead again -- this time by 
entenng the field of the latest in display 
devices - the LCD (Liquid Crystal Display), 
the greatest breakthrough in electronics in 
recent years 

The LCD is a pnonty item m the 
manufacture of digital watches and is far 
superior to all existing display devices In 
fact the cnce popular LED (Light Emitting 
Diode) is now phased out in tavour of the 
LCD The reasons are not far to seek A 
very low consumption of power, as low a\ .■ 
few microwatts for a watch, thanks to the 
liquid crystal molecules Again, while all 
known displays lose contrast in high 
ambient light, the LCD, convcr.t-'y. yams 


contrast, thus making it ideal for outdoor 
applications 

It is for *hese reasons that BEL LCDs 
should hnd favour with all manufacturers of 
battery powered systems like calculators, 
clocks, automobile dashboards, electronic 
polling machines and, of course, digital 
watches 

Today, it is BEL’s thrust in state-of-the-art 
technology that has placed India on the 
electronics map of the world 

BHARAT ELECTRONICS LTI 

(A Government of India Enterprise) 
Bangalore • Ghaziabad • Pune 



BEL-leaders in professional electronics 

Clarlo n-SEL-B 448 
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Bevond Investment : Some Lesions from 
Dev elopment Programmes 

Samuel Paul 


-inancial Institutions and Technical Consultancy Services 
Experiment in Small Enterprise Promotion 

V V Bhatt 


t'lilisaiion of Indigenous Technology: Organisational 
and Policy Constraints 

Prahir Mitra 


Slate Level Public Enterprises 
Issues of \utonom\ and Performance 
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Beyond Investment 

Some Lessons from Development Programmes 

Samuel Paul 


In sIndies of development programmes, three factors have been identified as critical to success ■ 
political support or commitment, resources and leadership. It is argued vi this paper that while thesi 
fcctois are important pieconditions for successful performance, they do not ensure the success of a 
development pri'gramme. 

What conventional wisdom does not take into account is ‘strategic management', the set of top 
management interventions which leaders bring to bear on their development programmes. Specifically, there 
are ceifum < ritu al interventions by the government and the piogrnmme leadership which provide the basic 
framework for operational decisions and set the paie for performance. 

This paper discusses the lole of these critical interventions, or ‘strategic management', with refet- 
i nee to six lelatively successful national development programmes selected ftom different parts of the 
'Ihud World. 


WHY do some development piogram- 
mes succeed while otheis fail? Within 
India ihcie are some programmes 
which h,i\e performed well wheteas the 
peiloiiriance ol mam otheis leaves 
much to be desned The 14 ene 1 .il belief 
is (hat tbete are mote failures than 
successes in the developin'nr field 1 It 
is difficult to sa\ whethei leaders and 
governments ol the developing woiltl 
have lejint am lessons fiom thi-, ex¬ 
perience Certainly, there has belli no 
dcailh ol anahsis of the l.uluies of 
development ptogramnies" Studies of 
successful t'MH’i lonces on the other 
hand ate few and far between V\ hile 
the lessons of f.nluie aie important. 
thL\ are not adequate to pioiide in¬ 
sights into the positive interventions 
needed to cope with the perloi mance 
problems identified in the liteiatuie 
for this the experience ol successful 
development progiamnies might be 
moie iclcvant In this paper we shall 
present the findings of a stmiv ol sis 
1 datively successful national develop¬ 
ment programmes selected fiom differ¬ 
ent parts of the Thud Woild Them 
selection was govetntd bv the crite¬ 
rion of performance Both according 
to mam inteinational observers and 
experts and available data on perfor 
mance. these progiamnies aie rated as 
having peiformed better than others in 
then category. A srud' of then strate¬ 
gics, oignmsation and management 
tcveal some significant features and 
similarities which should be of consi¬ 
derable interest to pohev makers and 
pldiineis in developing count! ies 

Of the selected piogrammes, four 
were taken from Asian countries The 
Indonesian Population Programme is 
rcgaided as one of the most successful 
in the family planning and population 
field. The National Dairv Development 


l’io“i.imine ol India (Operational 
Flood 1 is considered the leading pro¬ 
gramme of its kind m the developing 
woijd The Philippine Rice Progiamme 
fMasag.ina 91' is credited with achiev¬ 
in'’, sustained self-sufficient' in rice foi 
the country China's Public Health 
Pi obi. imrnc is known foi its massive 
sc lie and significant impact on ruial 
health cate Two otln 1 national pm 
gj.nnmes wer, .elected Iroin Alma 
and 1 .1 tin Amenta The Smallholder 
Tea Development Pmgramme of Kenv.i 
(Kenva Tea Development Authonlv) is 
a success si on in Afrit .1 The Ruial 
Fducition Ptogrammt of Mexico 
((Zonule). th nigh as vet little known 
outside tile tountrv, has an uupies 
sive iicoicl ol perloi mance in a set loi 
char.it tensed bv a dillicult envuon- 
menl 1 hese ,1 ’'c large public piogiam¬ 
ines diveise in feints ivt ueogiaphv and 
sectors Their leaflets came fiom difler- 
ent backgjounds, hut weie charisma¬ 
tic peisonulitios only in some cases 
What all these public ptngiamntes had 
in common was then rathei excep 
tion.il performance 

I 

Focus of the Studs 

In studies of development program¬ 
mes. three factors have been identified 
as critical to success Political support 
01 commitment is an important v.mn 
bJe which has leceived much atten¬ 
tion It is argued that without top 
level political commitment no pro- 
giumme will go far In order to suc¬ 
ceed, a development programme must 
have a strong constitnenc or inteiest 
group behind it so that in the political 
bargaining arena it is able to receive 
priority and support In other words, 
it is hebeved that a development pro- 


gi.urnie without political pc 

clour will not pel foi m well Poliiic.i, 
scientists, lor example. analyse th 
politics. baig, lining ptocesse. an. 
coalitions that operate behind piogian, 
ines in .etlti to explain then peil.n 
■nance' An impoitant 1 cm son vv It 
I’e't.iin pmiccls I untied h’ thin' 

agent it . 111 son it 1011 'it lies l.nled 1 
row into laic 1 pitigi.immts 1 , s.a. 
t < be thi l.it k 1 I niiliiif.il conrmtnni 
I 1 tile host '.'oveinments 


1 lononnst' oil the other hand ha 
emphasised thi role of *1 csouri.es 
tile lev detfi mnunt of the peiloia; 
a nee ol development mogi amities Th' 
buns hen- is on the investment .. 
<anit.il iosoiiicc. whnli in tuin gen 
i.ites outputs and retinns Much attm 
tnin is theicfou devoted to the mol.i 
iisation of resomces which are allocate, 
to v.uious ilevelopment promamnn" 
anti projects Physical assets aryd 
tethnologv, bn example, an hough 
with camtal The failure u r manv pro- 
letfs is attributed to the inadequaev ol 
funds foi investment and workine 
capital. The prescription for improvin'- 1 
performance, therefore, tends to high¬ 
light the need for additional resomces 
Foreign aid is justified on this ground 
in manv development plans, 

A thud factor which tr.anv observer, 
seem to emphasise is leadership Thu 


who have analysed the internal dvn.i 
mics of development programmes at 
the micro-level are impressed by the 
pivotal role played by the leaders of 
these organisations Their ability' ,(1 
inspire others, create commitment and 
direct the programme is seen as the 
kev to successful performance 

There is no doubt that all the three 
factors discussed above are relevant to 
the performance of any development 
programme. In our view, these are m»- 
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poitant pre-conditions for successful 
lierlormance. But the political support, 
magnitude of resources and leadership 
avoidable to a programme do not seem 
to ensuie its success. Programmes 
which were launched with much poh- 
tu.al commitment behind them are 
known to have performed poorly. Pio- 
g. amines which had the benefit of 
massive investments of resources aie 
known to hate geneiated poor returns. 
The rising capital output ratios which 
charactense many sectors of the Indtan 
economy bear eloquent testimony to 
this experience. Outstanding and well 
motivated leaders have come to brief 
in some programmes inspitc of their 
lust cffoits. 

VVhnt conventional wisdom does not 
take into account is ‘strategic manage¬ 
ment', th c set of top management in- 
lei entions which leaders bring to 
In ai on their development piograrn- 
ines Iheie aie numerous decisions and 
.utious that manageis and adnunixtia- 
lo's take in the couise of operating a 
development piogiammc While all of 
tin m have an impact on the dueition 
ol ihj programme and its outcome, 
iln*ie ,11 c- ceilain ciitual inletventions 
I a the government and the ptogramme 
I adeiship which niovide the basic 
(lamevvoik foi opeiational decisions 
ind set the nace foi pet foi mance. 

I he sc uitical intci vent ions ate loui- 
! 'Id (It the formulation of a slialogv 
(o' ihc* piogiammc consistent with 
the obicctivcs given hv thc government 
■nd the environment m which it is to 
In implemented, (dt the citation oi 
idaptation ol an oieanrsation.'l stuic- 
(nit- th.it matches thc pi i. gramme 
str.it.'cv and facilitates its implementa¬ 
tion tk) the opeiation ot the otgani- 
sauvnal Processes id planning and 
momtoiiiig pelloivance. and motivat¬ 
ing and developing human resouices 
consistent with the slraleev and stiui- 
li'ii' tefeiied to above, and (•I) conti¬ 
nual inchestialion ol these three t'pes 
of inlet ventions ovei time so that they 
iimfotce one another even as cnviton- 
mental conditions change Theotetical 
."talvsis as well as empincal studies ol 
different types of oigamsations suppoit 
the pioposition that each of these 
interventions and thc inlet action 
I'lfects among them contribute to im¬ 
proved organisational perfoimance'' IK 
the same token, when these init’iven¬ 
tions are poorfv planned and mcompa- 
t lile with one another, performance is 
advetselv affected Tn othei woids. 
w hcn there is ‘congruence' among 
these intei ventions. a syneigv that 
contributes to better performance is 


geneiated. Lack ol congruence pro¬ 
duces the opposite effect We shall 
lefer to the planning and oiehestia- 
tion of these top management intei- 
ventions as 'strategic management' 7 

Tile international study ictcucd to 
above reaffirms the important role 
pluved bv stiatogrc management m 
each of the six successful development 
programmes selected for analvsrs The 
three pre-conditions were also present 
in every case. There was relativelv 
■ trong political support behind each 
progiamme. Adequacy of funds .md 
good leadership were also common 
features, though the leaders were not 
in all cases chausmatic personalities. 
What we now learn from the study is 
that the leadeis achieved results 
through a set of mutually lemfoicrng 
management inlet ventions which were 
.Iso consistent with then environments. 
The proposition is thjt then success 
was inffucmed bv the pre-conditions as 
well js strategic management Thc im¬ 
plication ol this proposition for weak 
development programmes is an impor¬ 
tant one It is not enough to mobilise 
political suppoit and funds, and seaich 
lor charismatic leadeis. Without good 
ttalegic management, it seems, these 
p.c-cond'tions will be of little avail 

II 

Significant Findings of the Stud} 

Ol the ms development piogiammes 
three weie agrieulline ielated and the 
test were social development pio- 
ei,mimes I he agiuultuie based pio¬ 
giammes weie concerned with the 
development of thtee commodities, 
milk, nee ciitd tea The social piogiam¬ 
mes weie designed to delivci tamilv 
planning, health cate and educational 
set vices In spile ol the d.veisiiv in 
thc nature ol the niogrammes and 
then environments the findings ol thc 
study reveal a surprising numbei of 
common featuies and approaches in 
the management of these piogiammes 
rustic, we sh.ll discuss the title placed 
hv the governments of thc countries 
involved in facilitating strategic 
management Secondly, we shall pie- 
sent the significant stiafegic, structu- 
lal and piocess interventions of the 
proeiamines, and some evidence on 
the congruence achieved by thc pro¬ 
gramme leadership 

Oovi nsMi vi s Koijr 

Those who manage development 
programmes have often complained 
about the ngid manner in which 
governments tend to impose goals and 


targets on them and their laik of in¬ 
volvement in tht planning process. 
An analysis of lire experience ol out 
six programmes shows that the gov¬ 
ernments which set them up played 
a significantly different u»le. 

(1) Theie was a *oimal statement of 
oluectives given by the goveimncnt to 
cash ptogramme in the fotm of a 
legislative enactment, resolution or an 
oulei These weie htnad statements 
peimittuig the progiamme agencies to 
puism multiple goals and activities In 
no cast is theie evidence that a gov¬ 
ernment ngidlv specified the opeia¬ 
tion,il goals and stutegc ol a ptogram¬ 
me. Instead, the apnioach secerns to 
hav L been to let the specification he 
inlluerued In the environment as pei- 
ceived bv the progiamme leadeiship 
I It- Chinese and kenvan piogiammes 
are Ihc onlv exceptions wheie d the 
political level, theie was prior strategic 
thinking about piog’amnie diiections 
In the l Innese case, the dominant mle 
ol Chan man Mao and his ptior esoe 
nonce in public health woik dutiiig 
the l.ibeialion stiugglc wee favtois 
whith led to the polilisal leadership's 
dneclion of the health piogiammc 
stralegv In the kern an case, even 
though the government hail specified 
the pmmotion ol five imps lot the 
oiiRin.il ptogramme agenev. u agieevl 
in the light of expoiionic, to limit Ms 
scope |o one imp, n.imelv, tea end 
give the nrogiamuio agency a new 
name "KTD This clearlv uflects a 
positive iespouse bv the government to 
the feedback given bv th: piogiammc 
in.inageis Smnlailv these involved in 
humiliating ihe stutegv Ini K1 DA 
were the nei wins who wsie eventually 
asked to'manage K I DA 

(.’) A sinking implication ol ties 
finding is that the dichotomy between 
planning and implementation was mini¬ 
mal in these relatively' sucusslul pin 
grammes Onto a broad mandate w.is 
given bv t h o government, it "as the 
top manageis of the piogiammc agency 
who weie icsnonsible I cm planning the 
stiaieev and implementing it In f hc 
NDDB, it was kuucn and his gioup 
who loimulaled the strategy ol Opeia¬ 
tion Hood and had pumaiv responsr 
luldv loi its dillusion In the Philip¬ 
pines. it was the Agrieultme Sectetaty 
and his group who planned the stia- 
tegv of M.isagana-W and then imple 
merited il In four out of the six cases, 
piogianimc leadeis weie tosi idem titled 
followed bv the neatioii ol the pio- 
ciamine agencies The initiative for 
defining and evolving the programme 
strategy was left to the progiamme 
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leaders who" were thus responsible for 
both planning and implementation. 
Governments seem to have approved 
the strategy developed by them instead 
of handing over programme designs to 
them. 

This is m sharp contiast to the 
pattern of sequence found in many 
countries and programmes. Govern¬ 
ments sometimes tend to imnoit pro¬ 
gramme strategies oi formulate them 
thiough internal groups without any 
reference to those likely to manage 
them. Strategy and implcmentaion 
thus become disjointed in such pro¬ 
grammes This pmblem seems to have 
lieeii avoided in the programmes we 
hate reviewed In the Chinese pro¬ 
gramme which had some pioblems in 
this respect, the health bin emu.racy 
was not actively involved in or sup- 
poitive ol I he new strategy The poli¬ 
tical leadership therefore left only a 
limited role to the bureaucracy in 
implementation The major partici¬ 
pants were the political caches and 
loeal i.igamsations Implementation 
In a buic.meiacy which was not in¬ 
volved in or suppoitive <>f the pro- 
cn,inline strategy would have been 
dyslimctiona! 

Theie are pi ngi amine leadeis on the 
other hand, who even when given a 
broad mandate by the government are 
unable m unwilling to take the initia¬ 
tive to piopose a stiatopy taking ad¬ 
vantage of the oppoi tumties in their 
envnonment Thev may make no effort 
to mteiptei the objectives in lelation 
to their resources and envuonmental 
stienglhs and constraints They seldom 
piobe their client needs and identify 
the key tasks lelevunt to the accom¬ 
plishment of objectives This is a case 
when In default, piogiumme manageis 
tad to achieve planning-implementation 
integialion even though theie is 
nothing to stop them from doing so 
The top managers of our successful 
programmes weie unique in that thev 
took advantage of the flexibility given 
to them bv government and evolved 
stiategies which were highk adaptive 
to then envnonments. 

(3) An impoitant role pcifoimed by 
th c government wa> in monitoung the 
progress and performance of the deve¬ 
lopment programmes The Heads of 
Government or Ministers concerned 
were actively inteicsted in thc lesults 
being achieved and asked specific 
Questions about their progress peuodi- 
cally. In the Chinese case where we 
do not have detailed information on 
the monitoring aspect, we do know that 
Chairman Mao took n personal interest 


m the implementation of thc health 
stiategy. He may have used political 
channels rather than the bureaucracy 
tor monitoring purposes Political 
commitment thus meant not only ’.he 
initial support given to a programme, 
but also monitoring it so that a sense 
of accountability is built in to counter¬ 
balance the flexibility given to these 
who manage it 

Thc willingness of the government to 
let the hioad objectives of its deve¬ 
lopment programmes lie tiansl.ited into 
sttulegics h\ then leaders v.'ho wcic 
also lesnonsible for implementation and 
its monitoung mle while granting some 
flexibility to then in oichestrnting 
planning and implementation ate im¬ 
portant factois to bear in mind while 
leviewing the 'on munaj'.en’eiit inter¬ 
ventions being summarise 1 below 

S1 us itch iNTrnwisno'.s 

(It An important top n j.nagemcnt 
interventions •onceins the choice ol 
goals and the piograrnmc's seivices oi 
outputs Even where piogiamme agen¬ 
cies wc’ie chuiged wdh multiple goals, 
hoth governments aid the piogiamme 
leaders involved seem to have opted 
foi the run suit of a dominant goal nr 
service to begin with'' The Indian 
dairy programme's focus on milk, the 
Indonesian nrogiammo's focus on ferti¬ 
lity control and the Mexican pro- 
g.tmmc's focus on tural pnman educa¬ 
tion illusiutc this point Piogiamme 
sub goals and tasks could always be 
related .to the dominant goal The 
piogrammc leadeis limited the diversi¬ 
fication of outputs or sei vices in the 
early stages I egallv theie was nothing 
to prevent the piogrammc agencies 
lioni pursuing multiple goals and pro¬ 
viding multiple seiviees. Their single 
set vice strategy appeals to ha\e been 
an important adapt ition to thcii 
envnonments T rst ot all. then en 
vnonments weie charaetenscd bv a high 
degiee of uncertainty in relation to 
maikers or public lesponse A fair 
measure ol diversity was present in 
these environments In relative terms, 
the diversity tactois appeals to have 
been less intense in the Kenyan case as 
tea cultivation was confined to a ie i ion 
with relatively stable climatic and 
homogeneous soil conditions The si/e 
factoi also was thc least problematic 
in the Kenyan case Fven so. the inte¬ 
grated service delivery required under 
these complex environments meant that 
multiple services weie considered un¬ 
manageable in the initial stages. Pro¬ 
gramme manageis had to give concen¬ 
trated attention to both the the demand 


and supply sides of then services. 
Simultaneous attention to the ihvuise 
and conflicting requirements ot un¬ 
related multiple services would simply 
have taxed their limits in the early 
stages Second, in most dex’eloping 
lountnes, technical and managerial 
skills are in relative shoit supply In¬ 
stead of spreading them thinly, these 
scaice Resources weie applied to the 
development of a basic service which 
was perceived to be critical to the 
programme’s success. The dominant 
goal se;vice approach is in part an 
adaptation lo this constraint Thud, 
as cvpi'iii'iice was gained and the donii 
nani sei vice matures, diversification did 
not pose excessive managerial bin (lens. 
Sequential duel situation thus fils the 
environment and helns programmes 
glow through oiganisation.il learning. 
The dominant goal focus found in the 
six - piogiammcs theielote represents a 
conscious stiategy bv then leadeis in 
meeting government's objectives and 
adapting in then environments 

(2) A common feature of the strate¬ 
gics of ihe six development progiammex 
was the natuio and scope of integra¬ 
tion undeilying then concept of sei- 
vucs ft appeals that an impoitant 
c'ontnbution ot the oiogiammes has 
been to mfeeiate a set of mlculepcn- 
dent oi sequentially dependent inputs 
oi lomnuncnts to cieate a seivuc which 
the beneficiaries or clients through the 
inaiket mechanism could not have done. 
Public lesujvonse to a programme goes 
lip when a ‘felt need’ is thus met The 
inabihtv of a beneficiary to identity and 
mtcgiatc inputs mav he due to foul 
types ol haineis (ll technological 
haulers, (2j access burners, (3) econo¬ 
mic bai riers, and (41 organisational 
huMicis The beneficiary may not have 
the technical skills to attempt integin- 
tion on his own He mav he prevented 
fiom getting the lequncci inputs 
because of institutional handicaps (caste 
oi social handleans, iemote location, 
administrative huulles) The si/e, cost 
and riskiness of investment and maikct 
impel feet ions mav inhibit his lesponse 
Finally, he mav he incapable of getting 
organised as pail of a group to demand 
and shaie the benefits The skills and 
leadership mav simply not exist A 
progiumnve'x set vice delivciv will suc¬ 
ceed only when all the relevant bamers 
faced In the clients in a given situa¬ 
tion ,ne effectively overcome The 
degiee of integiation lequncd of a' 
piogrammc will be directly iclated to 
the severity of the beneficialv's inability 
to integrate the relevant inputs on his 
own. 
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for the ptogramtne in rural communi¬ 
ties permitted the programme leader¬ 
ship to concentrate on the supply 
function. The functions or tasks which 
pet special emphasis in the successful 
piogramme is thus influenced by what 
a careful analysis of the environment 
ideals 

('ll Phasing in terms of geographical 
covei nee or degree of integration h.v 
been a featuie of the strategies of the 
piogtamme we have examined. Even 
though the pioeiamme was national tn 
scone, the strategy was to extend the 
sctvice across the country in a phased 
inannei. Operation Flood is being im¬ 
plemented in the phases Masagana- 1 * 1 ) 
staited with irngated lands. The Indo 
nesian oiogiamme covered the counti\ 
in throe phases. In Kenya, the strategy 
was to phase bv first attempting func¬ 
tional integiation of the service and 
moving towauls veitic.il integration in 
subsequent stages The Mexican pio- 
giamme staited with 100 communities 
in one state and then expanded to otliei 
states The Chinese piogrammc focus¬ 
sed on pieventive campaigns to begin 
with A. simultaneous ieplic.it ion of 
the service all ovei the tmintrv w.w 
avoided in all cases 

The phasing strategy seems to have 
been influenced bv two considerations 
One is the paucity of technical and 
nian.igen.il manpower iesotin.es whull 
makes it dilliciilt to covei vast .oea* 
all at once. A lodgement was made 
as to what was manageable given the 
tountiv’s environment and the pio- 
grainme's lesources. \ second conside 
lation is the need to stall with seg 
merits ol a progiannne or a legion 
wheie the chances of success seemed 
most favourable Ten a new promunime vl*. 
that is getting o(T the ground, this is 
an impoitant factoi both foi making 
the most of its tesource,. and gaining 
confidence, That the development pro¬ 
gramme we have reviewed were careful 
about their phasing strategy is a factor 
that seems to have contributed to their 
successful performance. 


in trie rnree agiiciiiiuiai programmes, 
the integration entailed the whole 
gamut of innuis fiom the production 
stage to market linkages Without the 
market linkage, beneficial\ response to 
the niogianimes would not have been 
as positive In the Philippines, earlier 
rice development programmes which 
attempted naiti.il integration bv focuss¬ 
ing only on technology and extension 
did not make the desired impact be¬ 
cause ceitum entical barriers had not 
been lentoved Masagana-99 succeeded 
only when it integiated the neglected 
inputs along with the now rice techno¬ 
logy and extension Similaily, the 
Intensive Cattle Development Pro- 
gtamine (1CDP) which preceded Opeia- 
tion Flood in India focussed on the 
supply of improved breeds of cattle and 
extension to farmeis. but failed to pay 
adequate attention to othei ciitic.il 
inputs and linkages they needed The 
superiority of Opciation Flood's stia- 
icgv lav in identifying and inlegiating 
a tange of elements only some of which 
had been taken into account by ICDP 

In the social development pro¬ 
grammes, market iinkiges were obvi¬ 
ously not relevant Instead, community 
participation along with other inputs 
was integrated into the concept of sei- 
vice as a device loi response mobilisa¬ 
tion. Social development progi.unities 
in countncs which have taken a p.utial 
or inappropriate view of integiation 
have not been very effective Family 
planning piogiammes which followed 
a purely clinical approach, foi example, 
have pci foi mod pooilv Similailv, inte¬ 
grated lural development programmes 
which attemnt to integrate multiple 
set vices whose interdependence is dubi¬ 
ous have also run into piohlcms On 
the whole, the evidence from the six 
programmes and what we know of some 
of the less successful ones umfitm the 
importance of st.ategies which com¬ 
pensate for the beneficiary's inability to 
integrate the required inmits of the 
turn It is the complexity of this inte¬ 
gration process which makes the seem¬ 
ingly simple single goal /service stra¬ 
tegy a manage! i.illv demanding en¬ 
deavour. 

(1) \n impoitant means In which 
the six ptogramnies tested then 
envuontnents is through ‘pilot pioiects' 
Only in four of them were pilot pro¬ 
jects designed systematically as a learn¬ 
ing or lesearch and development (R and 
D) device. But both the Indian dairy 
programme and the Chinese Health 
Programme had the benefit of live 
expenence which preceded their stra¬ 
tegy formulation. The scope and design 


ol the integration of service were cnlt- 
biated through these experiments and 
their appropriateness to client needs 
thus tested under teal life conditions 
The replication of a service in a com¬ 
plex national envuonment without the 
benefit of such R and D work is an 
enot committed by many development 
piogiammes. The experience of the 
Indonesian piogtamme demonstrates 
the value of such experiments in coping 
with the unccitainty of public tcsponsc 
and diveisity ol conditions in the 
envuonment This appioach not only 
led to the formulation of mine realistic 
sliategies, but also brought forth a set 
of people with experience, skills and 
knowledge ol the environment who 
weie ixtiemelv useful at the replication 
stage 

(-F) Mam development piogr,mures 
see themselves as dclivciv svstems with 
scant attention paid to the demand side 
The pnvgtammes we have examined aic 
unique in that demand mobilisation 
(energising public demand 01 iespons>0 
was an important aspect of then strate¬ 
gies Opeiation Flood's use of financial 
and technical assistance, its dcplovmont 
of spearhead teams to the distncts, the 
Philippine Piogiamnie’s use of ciedit 
without collateral and an cltbotatc 
communication campaign, the Indone¬ 
sian programme's involvement of 
village community organisations and 
then leaders in the moviamme and 
the Chinese pi ogi amine's extensile use 
of mass preventive campaigns an* 
examples ol strategic interventions to 
encigise nublic demand 01 icsponse 
While community participation hv 
itself is ol value as an instiumem of 
human development, we sec here that 
it has a functional role to nlav in the 
context of demand mobilisation. Sup¬ 
ply strategies were tailored to match 
the demand be thus created In the 
Indonesian case, liberal stocks of con¬ 
traceptive supplies were kepi at local 
levels to meet the demand being genc- 
i.ited thiough community mobilisation 
If the demand mobilisation had not 
taken place, the supplv str.itcev would 
have been unproductive An impoitant 
aspect of the demand and supnly com¬ 
ponents of the strateev was the delibe¬ 
rate mannei in which the programmes 
sought the supnoit of the kev actors in 
rhe envuonment The Indonesian pio- 
gramme's mobilisation of Islamic lead¬ 
ers and community leaflets illustiates 
this point 

The Mexican rural education pro¬ 
gramme was the only case where the 
primary focus was on the supnly stra¬ 
tegy. The existence of strong demand 


SmucTURAi. I.NTntvrvnoNS 

(1) For each of the six development 
programmes, there was an admimsfa 
tive focal point within the government. 
In almost all cases, new programme 
ngencicc were set un mostly undei 
ministries, but differentiated from the 
ministry structure. The structure of 
the programme agencies reflected the 
nature of the integration of the pro¬ 
gramme service. Thus the Indonesian 
Programme's inter-ministerial co-ordi- 
nattng board reflected the fact that the 
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inputs to be integrated had to come 
from different ministries. But surpris¬ 
ingly, even the centra l agencies had to 
'depend upon a great deal of inter- 
.irg.misational co-operation in managing 
then programmes. The creation of 
structuies, by and large, followed the 
evolution of piogramme stiategies 
which in turn was influenced by 
changes in the eternal environment. 

None of the piogrammcs was manag¬ 
ed by organisations which had full 
control over the relevant tasks. The 
piogiamme agencies in most cases 
opeiated as pait of a netwoik stiucture 
Lateial influences through the network 
wcic nioie important than hieiarchical 
cuntiol in order to achieve task per- 
fniniance Indirect souices of influence 
on the netwoik included control over 
( ihc allocation of funds, piessures from 
i How generated thiough the mobilisa- 
ri m of demand, use of political powei 
and the support of kev actors The 
net v oik sduetuie also implied a signi- 
liurnt degree of decenlialitalion in most 
piogiamme though the mix of I unctions 
v'lcctitialiscd varied fiom one pro- 
ciumnie to anothei Whcie theie was 
considerable diversity in the envnon- 
nunt oi uncertaintv as to the likely 
u .ponse of the beneficial ics, the degiee 
if decentialisatmn was gieater as in 
i lie Mexican and Indonesian pio- 
gi .mimes. 

(2) In spite of the lack of hicraichical 
cnitiol imnlicit in the netwoik stiuc- 
tino. in all eases except the Chinese 
health piogramme. piogramme agencies 
i >en ised effective contiol over the 
held levels officials who weie directly 
in touch with ihe beneficiaries. These 
'heicfo if bureaucrats’ played a cutical 
i ole m mobilising public lesnonse and 
deliveung the piogiamme services Ihe 
organisational stiuctuic and allocation 
ol tasks weie so devised that within 
the network the central progiammc 
agency had considerable influence ovei 
these functions and those who were 
lesponsible for them Thus in Opera- 
1 uni Flood, the spearhead teams were 
directly supervised by the lead agency, 
the Dairy Board. In the Philippine 
nee programme and the Kenyan pio- 
Riamme. though the field staff were 
drawn from Agriculture Extension 
Bureaus, they were on full lime assign¬ 
ment with the programmes and the 
agencies concerned exercised substan¬ 
tial control over them in part through 
the incentive payments given to them, 
•n the Indonesian and Mexican pro¬ 
s'aromes, the field workers and instruc¬ 
tors respectively were supervised by the 


piogramme agencies. These barefoot 
bureaucrats weie an important source 
of influence on performance. By retain¬ 
ing dncct control over these critical 
functionaries, the programme leadership 
seems to have developed a new organi¬ 
sational device to influence the behavi¬ 
our of the linked organisations in the 
network which could not have been 
conti oiled through the exeicise of 
authority. 

(3) A high degree of autonomy 
charac tensed almost ail the progiam- 
mes. Even the Chinese piogramme, in 
spite of an authontanan central struc¬ 
ture for policy-making, was marked by 
a substantial measure of autonomy at 
the local level. Innovative approaches 
to funding and the participation of 
beneficiary gioups were used to induce 
autonomy. Even where legal and hnan- 
i ul autonomy appeared to be limited, 
there was evidence that a good measure 
of effective autonomy was enjoyed by 
the agencies through seveial indirect 
devices. Programme leaders in some 
cases bargained for a laigcr measure of 
autonomy and were able to retain it 
thi ough their performance. 

PllOCKSS llsTEllVENTIONS 

Any large development piogramme 
is likely to use a variety of internal 
pioccsses and systems in its manage¬ 
ment. It is significant that the six 
piogrammes under review did not 
about governmental processes and 
systems in several important respects. 
They appear to have used their auto¬ 
nomy to depait fiom conventional 
approaches to implementation and 
adopt innovative pioccsses which were 
able to effectively loinfoicc their pio- 
gramme strategies and structuies We 
summansc below three areas in which 
such innovations were introduced. 

(I) llnmoU Rrwmiccs IJcu’hrpmcnt 

Considerable importance was at¬ 
tached to the identification and selec¬ 
tion of suitable staff lo man the organi¬ 
sation The use ot pilot projects/expe- 
penments as a spawning giound foi 
identifying and developing key per¬ 
sonnel has been observed in most of 
the piogiammes In the Indian pio- 
giummc, Amul, the original distnct 
union, played this lole In the Philip¬ 
pine programme, the Bulacan project 
played a similar mle The stand.ud 
approach of simply pulling in pet sonnet 
from the government bureaucracy was 
not the pattern. Where the staff had 
to be brought in from the Ministries, 
special efforts were made to ensure 


their commitment and adaptation to 
the programmes. The role of training 
in the development of people was 
prominent in all programmes. Supri- 
singly, a great deal of attention was 
also paid to the limning of beneficia- 
nes. The tunning of village co-opera¬ 
tive societv secietaries and the orien¬ 
tation given to groups of farmers by 
the Indian Dairy Board. organised 
tunning of farmers in the Kenyan and 
Philippine piogrammes and the mas¬ 
sive training of barefoot doctors and 
health aides in China testify to the 
impoitance of the training process. 
When new strategic and structuial in¬ 
terventions was introduced, training 
was used as an instrument to develop 
and adapt both implementors and 
beneficial ics to match the new require¬ 
ments effectively. 

(2) Motivational 1‘rocesi: 

Apart from training which has a 
motivational dimension, there is 
evidence that all programmes paid 
considerable attention to the problems 
of motivating their beneficiaries as 
well as staff In the economic program¬ 
mes fdauy, nee and teal, assuring 
stable and high icturns and regular 
payments to the fatmer was part of a 
deliberate strategv. in the social pro- 
giammes. on the other hand, econo¬ 
mic incentives were not played up. 
Motivation of beneficiaries seems to 
have been achieved more through non¬ 
economic incentives such as recogni¬ 
tion, statu, and ideological commit¬ 
ment Community participation, 
awards foi achievement and competi¬ 
tion among communities are examples 
ot appeal to non-etonomic incentives. 
The point is that the importance of 
motuational processes was recognised 
and the mix used seems to have match¬ 
ed the nature of the programme 

As far as the motivation of staff is 
concerned, economic incentives did play 
an important iolc. In relative terms, 
progiammc officials at different levels 
weie on the whole better (’aid than 
comparable officials in the government. 
The cxcention is China for which we 
do not have the data. In some cases, 
special incentive payments were given 
to ceitain categories of staff In addi¬ 
tion. the lclative autonomy and the 
responsive nature of their organisation 
also seem to have contributed to the 
motivation of the staff. The ideology 
unilerlving the piogramme and the 
examples set by the lcadeis would 
have undoubtedly reinfoiccd their 
positive motivation What Is Impor¬ 
tant to note is that a mix of incentives 
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adaptive to the nature of the program¬ 
me and the environment was nr work. 

(3) Planning and Monitoring Processes 

A major finding in this area is that 
■tjraetrv’ was not at the core of the 
planning process in any of the 
piogrammes. The network stiucture 
would have made a top down alloca¬ 
tion of targets to implementing gioups 
,uiher difficult. The economic 
piogrammes perhaps bad a 
greater tendency to plan cen¬ 
trally and allocate resources than the 
social progiammes where commitment 
of the implementing groups and benc- 
ficienes was perceived as critical to 
I he planning process. In the Indone¬ 
sian programme, for example, much 
tune was spent on ‘consensus build¬ 
ing' with veiy little sanctity attached 
to t,'ugobs which seemed to vaiy over 
time Yet in teims of peiformunce, this 
pioginmme did much better than mans 
itlieis In the China pioaiamme, the 
communes had considerable autonomy 
in dctei mining allocations foi health 
utchcs Tvcn in the economic pro- 
g’ mimes, there was evidence of the 
a, live imoKement of implemcntois at 
iiiffcienl let els in (he planning process 

The lnonitoiiiig piocess was von 
much in evidence in all the piogiam¬ 
ines though tho nn\ of formal and 
'iifiiixn.il means used may have varied 
Detailed data on this asnect were not 
n ul.ihle on I he Chinese programme. 
On! guess is that monitoring in China 
m.ii have been pel formed more 
thinugh the political than the buieau- 
ci.itic channel In all other pi ogi am¬ 
ines. the foimdl information system 
I vs.is simnle, hut vets compact and 
shaip in its focus. Computerised 
stslenis weip used in some countries, 
enabling them to send feedback to the 
•listilets within two weeks of receipt 
of the original data The effectiveness 
of (he monitoring process as a contiol 
device was undoubtedly due to the in¬ 
terest shown by the ton management 
and its willingness to take corrective 
action speedilv. In the Indian danv 
riogramme. the information and con- 
tio] system updating at the village 
society level is stmnlc and vet icmaik- 
flblv effective It is not cleat whether 
HI the eential level, •similar systems 
exist Infoimal processes such as feed¬ 
back through field visits were at work 
in all the programmes. But what the 
successful programmes have demon¬ 
strated most convincingly' is that 
simple, but effective information 
systems can be devised and made to 


work as an aid to the monitoring 
process if the top management is moti¬ 
vated to use it. There is no doubt 
that the progiamme leaders’ ability to 
orchestrate planning and implementa¬ 
tion in the light of changing condi¬ 
tions was consideiablv enhanced by 
the opeiation of this sensitive process 

III 

Management 

Evidence on Role of Strategic 

Thy strikingly similar fealuics of 

ihe management of the six successful 
progiammes should not lead us to 
believe that the interventions, bv and 
large, we’e identical, and that thcie is 
a standard iccipe for success A de¬ 
tailed analysis of the progiammes 

shows that similar interventions emer¬ 
ged as a lesponse to somewhat similar 
environmental conditions and govern¬ 
mental constraints. 

The tendency on the parr of the 
selected development piogrammes to 
pursue a single dominant goal and 

diversify their service sequentially was 
an adaptation to the complex envnon- 
ments in which they opeuted and the 
demands of then progiamme stialeeies 
In the uncertain envuonments that 

they faced, automatic response by 
beneficialles could not have been 
assumed. In Operation Hood, the ic- 
levant innuts foi milk pioduction at 
the farm level were dclivcied bv the 
piogrammc agency It then vertically 
integidted the piocuirment processing 
and marketing of milk This mix of 
functional and vcitical integration of 
services jiound the dominant goal of 
dairy developmt nt reflected the pro¬ 
gramme's recognition that such inte¬ 
gration could not be achieved without 
external intci vent ion Cie.ition of this 
mix also entailed the integiation of 
diverse, but appropiiate and rost 
effective- technologies and the mobili¬ 
sation of a vonetv of key actois whose- 
support was ciitical to pioetumme 
success. The strategic intervention of 
the programme was designed to 
achieve these tasks and generate 
sustained response from bcneficiancs 
bv assuring adequate and stable ie- 
turns to them A similar approach was 
adopted by the Konva Tea Develop¬ 
ment Author if\ and the Philippine 
Rice Piogramme. Given the com¬ 
plexity of then envuonments. and stra¬ 
tegies, divetsifving into other seivices 
(othei crops, unrelated seivices etc) 
in the eailv stages would have impo¬ 
sed severe problems of management on 
the progiammes. Hence the tendency 


of tlie programme leaders to diversify 
sequentially inspite of the broad scope 
in teims of goals given to them by the 
Government Thus the Indian Dairy 
Baud diversified into the oil seeds 
sector only after considerable progress 
was made on the dairy front The 
Indonesian piogrammc moved into the 
held of nutiition only aftei family 
planning had made significant head¬ 
way. The Mexican education pro¬ 
gramme singlemindedlv pursued its 
rural education piogramme for several 
years before it decided to move into 
the uiban sector 

The stiatcgic interventions associa¬ 
ted with these Piogrammes are bv no 
means unique in the developing world. 
One could think of olhet development 
programmes which emphasised func¬ 
tional and vcitical integiation of ser¬ 
vices There are manv programmes 
which have adopted lateral nctwoik 
stmctuie-,. Several examples of decen- 
ti jlisation and participation of benefi- 
ii.tr ics could also be found Why then 
ate such programmes not known for 
hu;h levels of performance? 

In management teims, an important 
answer to this paradox may be found 
in a unique feature of the six pro¬ 
giammes we have examined They ex¬ 
hibit a "iipnsing measure of ‘con¬ 
gruence' among then environmental, 
stiatcgic, structural and niocess varia¬ 
bles The interaction effects among 
these influences seem to have created 
a svncigv which cannot be explained 
in teims of any one of them alone 

The six nicigiammes, for example, 
show evidence of matching their oiga¬ 
ms itional stiuctures and processes to 
I hen envuonments and sttategies To 
illustiate, the Konva Tea Development 
Aiilhontv's (KTDA) stiucture cliffeted 
vigniticantlv from that of Conafe, the 
Mexican education agency The lela- 
tivelc centralised striictute of the 
KTDA, however, was mote appiopnate 
to the rathci stable and homogeneous 
suiting of ti*j cultivation. pioccssinjs 
and marketing Ihe highly decentrali¬ 
sed stiuctme ot Conafe, on the other 
hand matched the extremely inacces¬ 
sible and diverse Mexican mral en¬ 
vironment and the situation-specific 
educational piocesses and community 
participation necessitated bv the pro- 
giamine strategy. In the Chinese health 
piogramme which integrated health 
seivices along with other activities of 
the commune as a matter of stiategv, 
hicurchical control was minimal. In¬ 
stead the commune was given the 
autonomy to plan and implement, a 
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case of decentralised management. In 
respect of motivation, the Philippine 
Rice Programme mobilised farmer res¬ 
ponse through the use of ciedit and 
other economic incentives whereas the 
Indonesian Papulation Programme de- 
emphasised economic incentives and 
relied more upon community partici¬ 
pation. The approaches wcie clcarlv 
different, vet consistent with the res¬ 
pective programme enviiontnents and 
strategies. We ha\e here an explana¬ 
tion of whs the degiee of decentrali¬ 
sation, role of community participation, 
structural forms, motivational and 
control processes tend to vary from one 
development programme to another 
What matters is the Vongiiranoe' 
among the environmental, strategic, 
structural and process validities and 
their positive interaction effects Per¬ 
haps a major reason for the failure of 
many development mogiammcs lies in 
the blind tendency to standardise all 
management interventions and the 
negative interaction effects among the 
key variables generated in the process 

The creation and oichcstration of 
congruence constitute the core of 
strategic management Development 
programmes seem to succeed when 
their top leadets and managers are able 
to practise strategic management. An 
important question lelate to he con¬ 
ditions which facilitate the practice of 
strategic management Arc the politi¬ 
cal commiment to the piogramme and 
adequacy of resources sufficient for 
this purpose? 

Our study of the six programmes 
sheds some light on this question First 
of all, the achievement of congruence 
was facilitated by the integration of the 
planning and implementation process 
in these programmes The plannmg- 
implementation dichotomy that plagues 
the management of many public pro¬ 
grammes was conspicuous bv its 
absence in the six programmes. The 
functional and vertical intcgiation of 
services referred to above and the 
dynamic adjustments lequircd among 
the valuables were deaily facilitated bv 
the active role the top programme 
managers played in both planning and 
implementation. 

Second, congruence would have 
been difficult to achieve without the 
measure of autonomy enjoyed bv the 
programmes. The rigidities of the 
larger governmental sfrucluie and 
processes were effective neutralised 
by th e programme managers with the 
aid of both nominal and induced auto¬ 
nomy. dearly, there was a recogni-' 


tion on the part of the political leader¬ 
ship in the countries involved that the 
development tasks entrusted to the 
programmes under study required 
structures and piocesses different from 
those common to the conventional 
activities of government. Interestingly, 
both the economic and social pro- 
giammcs lent themselves to certain 
tests of performance, which though 
imperfect, facilitated balancing their 
autonomy with accountability Having 
granted a reasonable degree of auto¬ 
nomy to the programme, the top 
political leadership played a crucial lole 
in monitoring performance 

Third, congruence would have been 
difficult to create and maintain if the 
progtamme leadership changed too 
frequently. Comng with and adapting 
to complex environments call for sta¬ 
ble, committed and competent top 
managers. Our six programmes seem to 
have fulfilled this condition It was 
not chansma as much as their conti¬ 
nuity on the job and commitment to 
progiamme tasks which enabled them 
to keep track of and orchcstiate the 
different variables refened to above. 

Political commitment and availabi¬ 
lity of lesourccs thus assume a special 
meaning in the context of develop¬ 
ment programmes It appears that the 
significance of political commitment 
lies in the conditions it cieates foi 
piogramme leaders to piactise strategic 
managment. The role of public mann- 
geis in ptogrammes thus becomes 
complementary to the role of political 
leaders in the huger national context. 
Out study of the six programmes 
shows that public managers could 
take advantage of political commit¬ 
ment and resource availability for 
then piogrammcs only when they have 
the competence and commitment to 
practise strategic management 

It could be argued that these lessons 
will fall on deaf ears as long as there 
is no congruence between political 
performance and developmental pei- 
formance in the national context. When 
the survival and piogress of political 
leaders, elected representatives, 
bureaucrats and public manageis is not 
affected bv the level and duality of 
developmental performance, it is not 
Iikelv that much attention will be paid 
to the latter. This mav well be a 
leason why high oerformers are a rare 
phenomenon among development pro¬ 
grammes Whether a state of congru¬ 
ence between political performance and 
developmental performance will 
emerge in a given country depends 


upon its stage of political development. 
Many developing countries are still in 
the first stage of political development 
which essentially is in the nature of 
a spoils regime (the ‘primitive’ stage) 
The leaders of these nations play the 
development game chiefly for the sake 
of sharing the spoils, and performance 
is of limited consequence to them. Im¬ 
perfections in the political market 
(similai to those in the economic mar¬ 
ket) are such that the masses are un 
able to influence th e quality of public- 
management. 

The second stage of political deve¬ 
lopment is an ‘intei mediate’ stage 
where those in authority are concerned 
about developmental performance only 
when extteme crises develop. The 
masses have wide tolerance limits and 
political survival will be in dangei 
only when peifmmance is ignoted in 
these extreme situations If food sup¬ 
plies ot power or some other basic 
services totally bieak down, problem-, 
of nerfoimnnce leceive attention until 
the ci isis nasses and then the system 
reverts to Stage 1 behaviour The thud 
stage of political development which 
we may call the ‘mature’ stage is when 
political and developmental peifoim- 
ance become congiuent Political survi¬ 
val is now seen as stionglv influenced 
by what happens on the development 
fiont. In effect, this evolution ieffects 
the maturing of the people and their 
leadeis. Political bargaining anil alloca¬ 
tion processes will at this stage take 
into account problems oi development 
performance lather seriously Political 
commitment to development pio¬ 
grammcs will become stronger onlv as 
a country moves into Stage III. The 
expeilence of our successful piogi am¬ 
ines shows that when this pre-condi¬ 
tion is met, stiategic management 
comes into its own 

Thus, the quality of a country's 
management of its development pro- 
giammes is in part a reflection of its 
stage of nolitieal development Invest¬ 
ment (the bigger, the better), fits the 
priorities of all the three stages we have 
described. Unfortunately, it would 
seem, that strategic management of 
development programmes may not re¬ 
ceive the same treatment in stages 1 
and II. At best, what could be done 
to accelerate the process of change 
is to initiate a public debate on the 
subject and sensitise both leaders and 
the public to the issues and choices 
involved It is in this context that an 
analysis of the experience of success¬ 
ful development programmes offers 
some useful perspectives. 
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IV 

Beyond Investment: Some Key 
Questions 

During the past three decades, the 
role of the state and the investment 
of resources in a variety of develop¬ 
ment programmes have expanded sig¬ 
nificantly m India. The performance of 
the programmes, however, has been 
txiremelv uneven. The capital output 
taiios of many sectors have worsened, 
indicating a deteriorating, trend in the 
efficiency of resource utilisation. In 
spite of the use of sophisticated 
methods for project selection and 
allocation of resources, real surpluses 
generated by the public sector have 
failed to improve. Conventional econo¬ 
mic wisdom calls for inci eased re¬ 
sources for investment. Pi icm.-, reforms 
aie proposed fc> augment surpluses and 
ieduce state subsidies. These econo¬ 
mic interventions are certainly in 
older in manv situations. What the ex¬ 
perience of development programmes 
lii>1 h in India and other countries now 
icve.il. howcvei. is that an important 
set of interventions that we have 
leiroed "strategic management” must 
match these basic economic and poli- 
tis.il policv decisions. 4 It is high time 
that leadeis look ‘bevond investment’ 
and strengthen the strategic manage¬ 
ment of development programmes. 

The question posed at the begin- 
nuv of this paper might not have 
efic led an adequate answer a couple 
• *f decades ago when development 
planning was still in its infancy. To 
da\, a great deal of expei lence has has 
accumulated on both plans and pio- 
gianimes in manv developing countries 
N.-nve. single track prescriptions for 
impioving developmental performance 
have no justification any longer. The 
basic insights and experience neces- 
s.uy to develop more balanced inter¬ 
ventions already exist, but perhaps are 
seldom perceived. We conclude by 
posing a set of key questions to policy 
makes in government and public 
managers concerned with the perfor¬ 
mance of development piogrammes. 
Answers to these questions in the 
Indian context may well guide them 
to the problem areas which call for 
urgent interventions. 

(1) Do the strategies of development 
programmes permit adaptation to the 
varying conditions and needs of dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country? If strate¬ 
gics are mere intellectual exercises in 
estimating targets and allocating funds 
using standard norms and miss out on 
innovative ways of adapting to the 


diverse requirements of the environ¬ 
ment, the chances are that implemen¬ 
tation will suffer. Uniform goals for 
raising the productivity of rice mav 
be justified, but not a uniform mix of 
inputs when environmental conditions 
vaiy widely. Is there a danger that 
over centralisation and standardisation 
are killing innovative strategies? 

(2) Is the use of ‘authority’ the most 
powerful instrument available to pro¬ 
gramme leadeis to facilitate imple¬ 
mentation? While ‘passing ordeis’ may 
be a potent tool in the context of 
standard tasks in nrogrammes which 
attempt to promote socio-economic 
change, interventions which draw upon 
the knowledge and commitment of 
implementors and beneficiaries may 
be moie decisive. 

* 

Id) Does the service provided by the 
programme adequately match the in¬ 
ability of the beneficiary to integrate 
the service on his own? If the service 
was not conceived with a focus on the 
beneficiary, the chances are that he 
will not be able to take advantage of 
it Worse still, integration that falls 
short of the needs of poor beneficiaries 
mav. hv default, help the better placed 
beneficiaries to appropriate the gams. 

(4) What is the lead bearing capacity 
of the different development program¬ 
mes? If the integiation of inputs for a 
single seivjce is considerably complex, 
should such a programme be asked to 
integrate and deliver multiple seivices 
simultaneously? If the multiple seivices 
are unielated and the environment is 
also difficult, the chances are that the 
programme will be overloaded. Imposi¬ 
tion of unmanageable diversity in goals 
and seivices has been the undoing of 
many well meaning programmes. Phas¬ 
ing of programmes in terms of space 
and time is one way of adapting to 
this complexity. 

(5) 1$ there a deliberate stiategy to 
mobilise public demand 1 for the pro¬ 
gramme 7 Is jnv attempt made to 
mobilise beneficiary groups to demand 
the service? If the programme is vicw- 
ed as a ‘supply’ system or it is 
assumed that the powet of authority 
will elicit public response, most pro¬ 
bably, the performance will he poor 
In a shoitage situation, this approach 
mav work. But where socio-economic 
change is the goal, the neglect of the 
demand dimension and organisation of 
beneficiaries can be fatal. 

(6) Are the oi ganisational structu¬ 
res and processes of the programmes 
adequate to deliver the strategy? Is the 
programme's thrust and focus rendered 


weak by the functional structure of 
the ministry supervising it? If the pro¬ 
gramme environment requires frequent 
adaptations and the structure is cent¬ 
ralised and rigid, performance is bound 
to suffer. If the sources of influence 
available to programme managers to 
opeiate the stiucture are limited, then 
again, they cannot be effective 

(71 What are the key roles to be 
played bv the government in relation 
to development programmes? Is the 
government active in the initial goals 
setting role and subsequent monitor¬ 
ing role, but willing to let the pio- 
giamme managers orchestrate planning 
and implementation in tune with the 
environment'’ Is the government able 
and willing to provide a reasonable 
stability in piogramme leadership? A 
multiplicity of sharply focussed pro- 
giammes will certainly necessitate 
stronger integrating and monitoring 
roles in the higher levels of govern¬ 
ment If the government docs not have 
he capacity and will to create the 
conditions in which programme mana¬ 
gers can practise stiategic manage¬ 
ment. it will indeed be difficult to go 
bevond investment. 


.The author is deeply Indebted to the 
numerous government officials, prog ram- 
me managers, scholars and other fritodl 
who eo operated with him and contri¬ 
buted to tlie international study dis¬ 
cussed in this paper. How ever, h e alone 
is responsible for the interpretation t* 
uata and the coiicm vu . in! sons 
diawn from the. expei lence of the 
selected development programmes.] 
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P While national development plans 
die publicised a great deal, stra¬ 
tegic interventions planned for 
individual programmes are seldom 


disseminated outside the agencies 
involved. Consequently, they tend 
to receive much less attention than 
macro plans, and perhaps are not 
perceived as deserving careful and 
skilled analysis 

Three out of the six programmes 
for which we have some evidence 
on costs and benefits show rela¬ 
tively high rates of return and 
reasonable costs The matching of 
the political, economic, technologi¬ 
cal and management dimensions is 
perhaps the dominant factor under¬ 
hung this outcome. Conventional 
cost-benefit analysis is a summars 
accounting statement of the end 
results of this process. Howevet, 
it ls not designed to provide any 
insights into the dynamics of the 
interventions involved 
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Financial Institutions and Technical 
Consultancy Services 
Experiment in Small Enterprise Promotion 


V VBhatt 

* 

This paper evaluates the performance of the Technical Consul,tmcu Organisations (TCOs) tn the light 
of the original purposes for which they were established, with the objective of highlighting the policy 
measures that need to be taken for, strengthening the TCO set-up and drawing inferences about the 
relevance of this experiment for other less developed countries. 

The conception and strategy of the TCOs is discussed in Section 1. The activities and operations of 
eight TCOs are analysed in Section 11, while the response >f the assisted enterprises- to the I CO s' services 
and their comparative performance are indicated in Section 111. Some suggestions ate made m Set. lion IV 
hi improve the effectiveness of the TCO network The clutraclerisln s of the experiment that have relevance 
for other less developed countries are analysed in the final section 


TI IF financial institutions under the 
leadership of the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Rank ol India (IDB1) have been 
living to pl.i\ .in active promotional 
idle since 1070, particularly in the 
Ik id of small enterprises in backward 
,liras The innovative instrument for 
the purpose has been the Technical 
( onsultancy Otganisation (TCO), set 
up as an autonomous corporate unit in 
each backwanl state by the financial 
institutions I5y the end of 1980. thir- 
iten such TCOs have been set up; 
lour of them have been in existence 
toi mme than live years, while ancthet 
him, ha nunc than thi'c xo.uf. 

Tin object ivi nl tins papci is to 
-lady and evaluate the perfoimante of 
these ICOs in the light of the original 
pm poses for whirh they were set up 
ui ,a dei to highlight the policy mea- 
siiies that need to be taken for 
siiongthctiimt tig TCO set-up bn 
Us gieatei elletliveness and to diaw 
inU ii-ines about the lelevanee of this 
Indian cxpeiiment for the othei less 
iKciupi'd iiiimtues, (I.l)Cs) (acilit,'it 
i- realised, is only one facet of the 
prohlem, the vital facet lelatos to the 
identification ot fields loi small entei- 
I’lp.es and the provision, of the requir¬ 
ed manageital and technical assistance. 
The Indian financin' system has tued 
move on both these fronts simul¬ 
taneously and an intensive study of 
this expei iment could show the 
stiengths and weaknesses of this ap¬ 
proach and the possibility of its re¬ 
plication in the othei I DCs 

The piohlcin laced l>v the financial 
institutions in India and the stiategv 
they evolved are discussed in Section 
1 The activities and operations of eght 
TCOs are analysed in Section 11. while 
the response n 1 the assisted enterprises 
to TCO services and their comparative 
Performance are indicated in Section 


111. Some suggestions are made in 
Section IV to improve the effective¬ 
ness and effluent y of the TCO network 
The characteristics ot (tv Indian ex¬ 
pel iment that have relevance for the 
other l.DCs aie analysed in the final 
section 1 

I 

Problem and Strategy 

In the early c i\ties, it was realised 
that the development impulses were 
concentrated in ceitain regions and the 
1 1 nits ol development had been very 
lintvenly distributed geographically as 
well .is aiming the different sen iihto- 
nomic groups in the countiy. As a 
result, credit by the financial institu¬ 
tions, too, was concentrated in certain 
states in paititular the laigc me¬ 
tropolitan centics - and in large 
■ ndustiy. The financial institutions 
found that the mere piovision of fin¬ 
ancial and fiscal incentives disl not have 
the desired impact in correcting these 
legional imbalances. In spite of the 
willingness ot the financial institutions 
to pi ovule credit to the backwaid 
slates -and to ^mall industry. theie 
veie not adequate economically viable 
projects submitted to them for finan¬ 
cial assistance by entrepreneurs in 
these areas The problem was. how 
to activate latent cntiepreneunal 
talents in the backwaid states and 
thus generate a sufficient number of 
viab'e piojccts particularly in the field 
of small industry. 

This pioblem had to be tackled by 
the I DPI. being the apex development 
bank in India and with the deliberate 
objective of functioning as a leader 
of the financial system and a catalyst 
for genetaring a widely diffused and 
diversified, vet viable, process of in¬ 
dustrialisation. As an apex develop¬ 


ment hai k si I up ui liifiil it had 
already established by l'Wl effective 
links with ihe commercial banks, State 
Tinanei.il ( oipoialion (M f's) and the 
all-India lerm-lending institutions, and 
a pattern lot iiitci-mstit iitnmj] co¬ 
operation to f.uilitate the evolution of 
a iation.il and cohesive structure of 
financial institutions and instruments, 
adapted to the changing needs of the 
emerging industrial structure with its 
gmvving cumplcvitv of inter-ielation 
ships Thus it had leached a degree of 
matmilv in the field of development 
finance, vifiui d had to icspond to 
this new thalliiiec of exploring the 
maniiei in which it can play an active 
promotional ■■ole in the industrial de¬ 
velopment of the backward states and 
areas, paitieul.iilv through the genera¬ 
tion ol development impulses in the 
sector of small indusliy. 

In ibis exploiation, the 1DHI consi¬ 
der'd (he initial two t.uks as of cen- 
Ual imp".tance (a) estahhshnient of 
live and intimate contact with the 
economic situation and potentialities 
in the different stales thiough opening 
of blanch offices and (b) identification 
ol piojeci ideas in the light of natural 
and other icsouiees. demand condi¬ 
tions and mfiastiuetural facilities as 
would ememe ovei a period of the 
next five to ten years in each state/ 
aiea, designated as backward by the 
Planning Commission. Accordingly, it 
opened its own bunch offices and 
induced the other tcim-lerjing insti¬ 
tutions (he fnduslual Credit .and 
In.estment Corporation ol India 
(ICICI) and the Industii.il Finance 
Cmpoiation of India (IFCI) - - to open 
their offices in each stale, and initiated 
uiiluslH.il potential surveys in the 
backwaid states to identify concrete 
pioject ideas with the assistance of the 
other financial institutions, By the 
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end of 1970, several project ideas were 
identified, .some of them were assigned 
to'private tonslutancy services for the 
preparation of pieliminaiy feasibility 
studies and some were suggested to 
the identified entieprencurs fot im¬ 
plementation 

Howevei, the IDBI realised soon --- 
and particularly aftei the change in 
its top management in the middle of 
1970 that this was an ad hoc ap¬ 
proach and a new integrated strategy 
needed to be evolved to tackle this 
problem in a systematic and opera- 
tionallv rffectm basis. The new top 
management consideied the piomo- 
tional role of the IDBI and the finan¬ 
cial system as vital for attaining the 
count!y's development objectives This 
perception and this insight were based 
on the histoncal experience of the 
development piocess and the specific 
context of the institutional .stiuctuic 
the initial conditions and. the stage 
and process of development in India 
as of 1970. The IDBI evolved its 
strategy loi tackling the pioblem it 
faced in the light of this perception 
and it i. instinctive to dwell on this 
philosophy of action and strategy as it 
may have some significance for evolv¬ 
ing a policy liamework m the othei 
LDCs, 

IDBI SiKviir.v 

The major elements of this strategy 
lrlatc to (a) identification of the 
liiter-ielated functions that need to be 
performed in a ceitain sequence tor 
effective and efficient promotional iole: 
(h) mechanism for taking conceited 
and effective decs'ions, and (i 1 institu¬ 
tional maehineiv to perform the vau- 
ou.s identified functions. 

(j) luUi-iehitt tl Functions The int<i- 
relatcd inactions essential tor its pio- 
motional role weie ulentihed by the 
IDBI as the follow mg - 

(i) identification of pioject ideas, 
(ill juepatation of pieliminaiy fea¬ 
sibility studies; 

(in) idt litilii atioii ol I'litiepieiiems 
to umleitake these piojects, 
(ivi piovision of turning to poten¬ 
tial entiepreneurs; 

(v) preparation of detailed pio- 
|ect lepoits; 

(vi) basic and detailed design en 
umeeiing of projects; 

fvu) provision of technical and 
financial assistance to projects 
ripe for implementation; 
fviu) monitoring of projects; 

(ix) managerial and technical assi¬ 
stance to operating entciprises 
•with problems, and 


(x) technical appraisal of projects 
requiring financial assistance, 
(b) Mechanism for Decision-Mak¬ 
ing: Obviously, these varied func¬ 
tions and tasks related to project work 
cou'cl not be performed by the IDBI 
fiom its head office. They required a 
machinery that is familiar with the 
local environment, is in close and in¬ 
timate touch with the actual and 
potential entrepreneurs and also with 
the state government institutions that 
piovule infiastructural facilities. Such 
machinery, thus, had to be at the 
level of a state. Again, it had to com¬ 
prise all the relevant financial institu¬ 
tions to pool their experience, infor¬ 
mation and resources. Thus the idea 
of u n Inter-Institutional Group (IIG) 
at the stale level was conceived by 
the IDBI; such HGs have been set up 
in practically all the states and now 
number twenty-two The first one was 
set up in Keialu in 1971. 

Tat-h IIG comprise senior representa¬ 
tives of leading commcu mI banks, 
SI C, State Industrial Development 
( oiporation (SIDC) and the three all- 
India development banks (viz, IDBI, 
KTCI and the IFCI) It was an expli¬ 
cit decision to exclude state govern¬ 
ment representation from the IIG, 
only the autonomous state level fin.in- 
t ml and development corporations were 
mi'uded. The basic idea was to avoid 
entanglement of the IIG with the 
bureaucratic procedures and political 
pressures and to facilitate effective 
communication among its members, 
such communication is easier to esta¬ 
blish among the representatives of 
the financial and development agencies, 
who speak the same language and 
who insist, as a matter of their insti¬ 
tutional culture, on the financial and 
economic viabilitv of institutions and 
■ ntcijniscs 

Fach IIG was supjiosed to be a 
decision-making organ wnh regaid to 
the various promotional (unctions, 
which were to be viewed as organic 
parts of an integrated sequential pro¬ 
cess Since decisions had to be taken, 
it was essential that the members of 
the IIG were senior officials, empower¬ 
ed by their managements to take ten- 
fatnc decisions, which later on can be- 
appiovcd by the top management of 
each participating institution. The 
decisions to he taken were expected to 
In- of the following tvpe. 

(l) In a specific context, how to 
identify project ideas? Should a sur¬ 
vey or study of industrial possibilities 
be undertaken? Can large enterprises 
be contacted to provide project idpas 


related to the development of small 
enterprises ancillary to the large ones? 

If so, which enterprises? And which 
institution should establish such con¬ 
tact? Can project ideas be identified 
i li the basis of information and ex¬ 
perience with the financial institutions? 

(ii) Which of the identified project 
ideas appears to be promising? Foi 
which of them, preliminary feasibility 
studies to be prepared? 

(ui) How to identify potential en¬ 
trepreneurs'* Have the financed institu¬ 
tions any suggestions’ Should one con¬ 
tact SIDC to undertake specific pro¬ 
ject in co’Jaboration with a private 
cntrcpreneiu ? Can a lug business 
house be contacted to provide manage¬ 
ment assistance to identified potential 
entrepreneur or to induce some of 
then employees to undertake specific 
projects’ Do identified entrepreneurs 
leqmrc naming’ If so, what should 
be the nature of such turning? Should 
it be of the tvpe of on-the-job training 
or of a formal type’ If foi trial train¬ 
ing is Kquircd, which institution 
should be approached lor the purpose’ 

(iv) I low to provide technical 
assistance for project preparation’ Foi 
complex proiects. which design-engi¬ 
neering consultants n:ed to be ap 
proached’ Does a specific project re- 
qtiue the assistance of a Technologi¬ 
cal Research C'entic (IRC)’ Does it 
require search t.n appiopn.no process, 
product design, equipment and the 
like’ Which Technical Consultancy 
Service Centre (TCSCj should be ap¬ 
proached foi the puipose’ 

(v) Which projects require technical 
assistance at the implementation and 
operation stages’ How to ensure such 
assistance? Do financial institutions ic- v 
quire services ol a TCSC for appiais- 
mg the technical aspects ol a project 
submitted to them for assi.fance? 

Such is mricly an lllustiative list ol 
questions on which decisions need to 
be taken The jioint to be emphasised 
is that the IIG was expected to func¬ 
tion as a vita! decsion making oigan 
ot the financial institutions. 

(c) Institutional Machinery: Ob¬ 
viously the IIG would not be in a 
position to cany out these tasks and 
functions on its own. It would require 
a machinery that would perform the 
technical tasks and identify issues for 
decisions by the IIG. It was thus that 
the idea of a Technical Consultancy 
Organisation (TCO) was conceived. 
Such a TCO would perform the tech¬ 
nical tasks starting from the identifi¬ 
cation of a project idea to its imple¬ 
mentation. provide technical assistance 
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10 operating enterprises with problems 
jnt i carry out the technical} appraisal 
ot projects submitted to the financial 
institutions for financial assistance. At 
each stage, -it would identify the de- 
Ll ,i,m problems anti pose them to 
the 11 C» at its monthly meetings. 

Io cariy out its functions effective¬ 
ly, it was envisaged that though the 
ICO would be sponsored by the IIG, 

11 would function as an autonomous 
miporate entity on business principles. 

It was expected to be self-sustaining 
.md self-supporting; it would charge 
ic.isonable fees to the entrepreneurs —■> 
whether in the public or the private 
. eitnr for its technical assistance, 
i.i the financial institutions lor tech¬ 
nical appraisal of projects submitted to 
ilnm lot financial assistance and also 
in the IIG foi the initial work of 

i* indication of puijoct ideas. It was 

amotion in a businesslike manner 
,0 d piomoto only such activities that 
wne expected to be economically and ■ 
Imunujlly stable. It was lecognised, 

1, ini mi. that timing the initial gesla- 
iion pel toil, it may not have adequate 
,imuneiatise woik, paitioularly as it 
was to opeiate in a baekwaid state 
without a tradition of entiepieneur- 
-!i!(> and with all the handicaps of 
economic and industiial backwardness. 

1 1 was also lecogmsed that such a 
li t) Inis what (couomists call cxtei- 
inlities its technical advice to specific 
1 ‘iileiprises would also he of use to 
tin othci ontcipiises thiough a pio- 
.e'.s of diffusion of pio/eil ideas as 
» 11 .o technology. Thus, the T( O 
.ulo dies would hate multiplier effects 

n the development of small industry 
in the irea of its operation and else- 
" hen' fini these reasons, it was anti- 
1 ipa ed that it would take some time 
lie foie a TCO became a financially 
'oilile pioposition During this gesta¬ 
tion period, the IIG would meet the 
budget deficits o( the TCO. 

It vvas also anticipated that such 
a ICO would ha\o limited expertise; 
n would not have adequate profes- 
l| onul strength or expertise for rela¬ 
tively • complex projects. It doubtless 
would face technical problems -- re¬ 
lating to product, pioce.ss or equipment 
design - that it could not tackle. 
Again, it would come across problems 
that lequired search as well as research 
further, in each state, a TCO specia¬ 
lisation would depend on the techno- 
economic and socio-cultural environ¬ 
ment that it faced. Hence different 
IC.Os were expected to specialise in 
different fields and it was essential to 
huge, organised mechanisms for the 


diffusion and transfer of experience 
among the various TCOs, 

It was envisaged that theie would 
be a central agency which would co¬ 
ordinate the activities of the different 
l'COs and which would put each in 
touch with an appropriate TCSC or 
TRC, tor the solution of its search or 
reseaich problems. It would take some 
time to establish such a central agency; 
meanwhile. Lhe IDBI was supposed to 
perform this funenon. 

The JDB1 was to prepaie a list of 
the TCSCs in the country with details 
about the characteristics of each such 
TCSC and was also to be in touch 
with the various TRC's in the country 
ami olsewheit A TCO would lequire 
technical assistance with tegaid to the 
basic and detailed design-engineering 
aspects of complex projects, for this 
purpose, the information provided by 
the IDBI would indeed be useful. 

There woie two additional functions 
required for the IDBI promotional 
role one related to Entrepreneur De¬ 
velopment Piugrumme lEDP) or train¬ 
ing piogiamme and (he other to the 
or post evaluation of the "operating 
'mail enteiprises that wore promoted 
, id financed by the financial insliiu- 
ii'Mis. The EDP was conceived as 
,m integral part of the promotional 
effort Alter identifying the potential 
cntiopreneurs loi undertaking specific 
ptoject ideas, the intention was to 
pi ovule ihem with a short lefrcsher 
miiisi on basic I'leiiients ot small 
business management. The training 
progiamine was divided into two parts; 
the first was to relate to gcneial ptin- 
uplcs and ptactices and the other to 
the working out of the detads of the 
piojcit which each one was supposed 
t" midi ilakc Tin El)l was to be 
entt listed to a University department 
o, a School of Business Management 
in the state and the TC'O was to be 
associated particularly with the work 
u-laling to the piojecl report, that is. 
the second part of the naming pro- 
giainine Tin idea was not only to pro¬ 
vide the necessaiy training to the 
potential entiepieneuis but also to 
oueni the activities of the University 
and Business School towards tackling 
the lulev.mt economic pioblems of the 
state. 

The i v /not evaluation of the ope- 
lating enterpiiscs was to be entrusted 
to a stati -level rest arch institute. Such 
an e\ post evaluation done by an ex¬ 
ternal research institute was expected 
to provide a critical assessment of the 
promotional functions, the way in 
winch they were performed and the 


modifications icquiled for their effec¬ 
tiveness in promoting viable enterpri¬ 
ses. At the same time, this move was 
aimed at oitenting the research insti¬ 
tute, its staff and the leseaich students 
towards devoting their attention and 
eneigies to the problems of opera¬ 
tionally relevant economic research 
and thus correct and offset the purely 
pedantic oi academic accent in their 
activities. Such a policy would also 
help the iinancial institutions m lecruit- 
mg pioved talent foi then economic 
and niilnstiial reseaich departments. 

The EDP and the leseaich work 
weie to be financed by the IIG; it 
was envisaged, however, that a part of 
the cost of the EDP could be borne 
by the tiaincc enirepteneurs. 

Al riON lUSLI) ON nil SlRUTC.V 

Such then weie the mnjoi elements 
of the piomotional strategy devised 
by the IDBI. The (list 11G and lhe 
first TCO were set up in keijla - in 
1971-72 and the EDP also was 1 imuat- 
■ d with tin' assistance ol the Univer¬ 
sity department ol business manage- 
iiu nt mom oi loss on the Gujarat 
pattern. In all twenty-two lIGs have 
been set up, one in each state and 
thirteen ’ICOs had been established by 
1980 . Tac only stales without a TCO 
aie Maharashtra, Punjab, Haryana, 
k.iiti.itakii and Sikkirn The Mahaiashtrj 
TCO is to be set up soon, while the 
Himachal Pradesh TC'O is expected to 
seive Punjab and Haivana also kar- 
ii, i’ ika has already a TCO, si t up 
1 iv the state goM'imurnt and the 
NLJTCO I North East Industiial and 
Technical Consultancy Organisation) is 
scry in; five states nf the northeast of 
India Thus, practica'ly all the states 
now have the ICO sen ices available, 
'(hough all the financial institutions — 
three all-India development banks, 
SfC, SI DC and the leading commer¬ 
cial banks are sponsors of each 
TCO, lhe major sponsor with the res¬ 
ponsibility of supervising and monitor¬ 
ing the TCO activities is one oi the 
a'l-Jndia development banks So far, 
the IDBI his been a major sponsor 
with regaui to eight TCOs. the 
IFC'I for three and the ICICI for two. 

The IDBI has prepared a list of 
the important TCSCs in the country 
with details about the experience and 
sp< i ulisjtion ol each such TCSC, it 
has conceived as one ol its vital fuiic- 1 
lions to entourage and support such 
TCSCs for the purpose of laialitating 
ciearne adaptation of modern tech¬ 
nology and upgrading of Uaditional 
technology. Again, it has established 
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MPM is committed to paper. 

And meets the challenge. 

MPMs Rs. 140 crore expansion now forging into reality 


MPM, one of the oldest paper mills 
is fast becoming the largest — in one 
location, in the country. Nearing comple¬ 
tion is its ambitious venture on paper, the 
Rs. 140 crore expansion programme 

Bhadravati has just now witnessed 
the high pitch activity of the erection and 
installation of the newsprint machinery. 
Best of brains from India and abroad are 
at work here, with technology from 
Finland and equipment from world leaders. 

Right now hundreds of MPM men are 
at work to complete the most modern 


Chippel House, Pulp Mill, Coal Handling 
system, Electrical Distribution system ana 
a variety of intricate and sophisticated 
networks. Forestry development in 75,000 
acres in a phased plan is another challenge 
at hand. 

All to ensure that MPM will soon reel 
out the story of newsprint, writing, 
priming and packing paper. Adding, 
annually, to the national resources 75,000 
tonnes of newsprint and 37,000 tonnes of 
other varieties. Helping to narrow the 
supply-demand gap. 


Progress-the medium is paper 



Crcamwove. azurclaids, duplicating, bonds, printings, krafts, VUhtilla, 
pulp boards and now — newsprint, 


Cai-mpm-mu* 
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contact with the TRCs in the country 

- particularly those under the aus¬ 
pices of the Council df Scientific and 
industrial Research (SCIR) — to ob¬ 
tain the research results with regard 
to new processes and products that 
aie relevant in the field of small in¬ 
dustry. 

Rationai.e of IDBI Strategy 

The basic question that arises in 
this connection is: Why were the 
TCOs sponsoied by the financial in¬ 
stitutions. That there was a need for 
TCO services is clear; there weie 
hardly any private consultancy services 
miented towards small industry in the 
backward states. Such pm ate sen-ices 
could emerge only when the maiket 
ol adequate m/p developed, but market 
would not he adequate unless such 
.orvices weie provided This dilemma 
had to he faced Rut then, why should 
I (Os not be sponsoied by the state 
ivu cinments? 

The TDB1 had thought of this ques¬ 
tion The government sponsored TCOs 
would not be effective for several rea¬ 
sons. Such a ICO would not have 
dneel links with the financial institu¬ 
tions and thus ,t s functioning would 
not be subject to the type of financial 
and economic discipline that financial 
institutions can e\eit because of the 
inhumation, experience and expertise 
avail.d.le with them, then ability to 
appiaise critically the project reports 
pi epared by a TCO and to judge the 
economic effectiveness of the technical 
assistance rendered bv a TCO to small 
cnteiprises. Further, the different in- 
ter-ielated functions mav not he pei- 
formed by a state agency in an orderly 
sequence and thus there may arise 
considerable imbalance and hence 
waste of effort and resources Finally, 
the political buieautratic pressures 
were likely to impinge on a state 
sponsored agency and it may not be 
able, to emphasise effectively the eco¬ 
nomic and financial viability oi the 
promoted enterprises. 

The financial institutions had a 
demand for TCO services. Excepting 
th< all-India devi lopment banks, the 
others did not have the technical ex¬ 
pertise to appraise critically the tech¬ 
nical aspects of projects, submitted 
to them by the entrepieneurs. Instead 
of each one trying to build such tech¬ 
nical expertise, it would obviously be 
economical to have it in a TCO, which 
can serve all the financial institutions. 
Further, once the financial institutions 
began stressing the technical aspects — 
appropriate adaptation of products, 


processes and equipment to the local 
environment - they would induce a 
demand for TCO services by the ope¬ 
rating and the new enteiprises that 
seek their financial assistance Finally, 
the promotional role would be more 
effectively and efficiently performed if 
the financial institutions sponsored the 
TCOs. They would insist oil (a) em- 
nomic and financial viability not only 
of the TCOs but also of the promoted 
enterprises, and (b) the orderly and 
balanced pei formality of functions 
such that one is ielated to the other 
in a balanced and sequential manner 
(for example, it is no use stressing 
simply project identification or feasi¬ 
bility studies function if it were not 
to result into implemcnluble projects). 
With the experience of financing a 
diversified sei of projects, they would 
also be able to judge the pcifoimance 
of a TCO through their appraisal of 
TCO assisted projects and enterprises 
that seek their assistance. It was not 
as if they would automatically provide 
financial assistance to TCO assisted 
projects without undei taking their 
own ciitica) appraisal of the economic 
and financial soundness of these pro¬ 
jects. Thcie would thus be pressures 
on the TCOs to be aleit, effective 
and efficient. 

In anv case, the government pro¬ 
moted and sponsored institutions for 
small enterprise piomotion had not 
been very effective and had no com¬ 
pulsion to he up to date m then in¬ 
formation, knowledge and expertise; 
their assistance had been free but 
at the same time not much valued 
by the enterprises. Such was the gene- 
iol -scene in 1970-71. when the IDBI 
evolved its strategy W'lth a clearly 
stated lationjlc. 

II 

TCOs: Analysis of Activities and 
Operations 

Out of the thirteen TCOs set up 
duung 1972 to 1979, only four TCOs 
have been in existence for more than 
live vearv, anothei foiu, for more than 
three years and the rest, for less than 
three years. In this section, the activi- 
(as and operations of the fiist eight 
TCOs. in existence lor more than 
thiee years, ate analysed Of course, 
even three years is too short a period 
for a TCO, particu’aily in a backward 
state to reach a stage of maturity in 
the perfoimance of its functions. 

Structure oi TCO Staff 

A TOO was conceived as a small 
organisation with limited expertise as 
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it was expected to be in close opera¬ 
tional contact with the TCSCs and 
the TRCs in the couniry and the spon¬ 
soring development banks tor the per- 
lommnce of complex .specialised tasks. 
The TORI has prepared a “Directory of 
Consultants"- in .heating the names, 
expertise and experience of 278 
TCSCs in the countiy lo piovide the 
necessary information to the TCOs as 
well as private entrepieneurs and the 
other development agencies 

Tin professional .staff on an avciage 
fin each TCO does not exceed ten 
professionals, the older TCOs like 
K1 TCO having eighteen, while the 
younger ones with only eight The 
suppoiting staff on an average for each 
TCO is about ten. with KITCO having 
about seventeen and the younger 
TCOs, about font to live, 

V'lrvinix \M) Ori-KX I loss 

’(he major activities of the first eight 
TCOs from inception to June 1979 
relate to (a) identification of pioj'ect 
ideas thiough industrial potential sur¬ 
veys and studies, fb' preparation of 
project profiles, feasibility studies and 
pioject reports, (c) identification of 
potential entrepreneurs, (d) monitoring 
of projects, and (el appraisal of pro¬ 
jects for the sponsoring financial in¬ 
stitutions. 

Then performance relating trt first 
three activates (a to cl appears to he 
substantial Thrv have identified 1,710 
project ideas, and 1,1 1.1 potential en- 
tieprenems, and have prepared 2.091 
project profiles/feasibilty studies/pro- 
ject reports. The identification of pro¬ 
ject ideas has been done pnncipally at 
the instance of Cenfial/states govern¬ 
ment ns&ncies; this is somewhat sur- 
ptising as this vital activity was ex¬ 
pected to be sponsored, directed and 
supervised by the 110s, that is, the 
principal sponsoring financial institu¬ 
tions, The project related studies were 
for pin ate enliepreneius as well ns 
institutions; the proportion of such 
studies for private entiepieneurs has 
been about '>0 per cent, indicating the 
confidence puvate entrepreneurs have 
in the TCO expertise. 

Out of the 2 091 pinject i elated stu¬ 
dies, 12U were project lepoits Theie 
is no precise information available 
with regaid to the piojccts that weie 
actually implemented on the basis of 
the project reports. A substantial part 
of the project reports related to ope¬ 
rating enterprises, facing production or 
mniketing problems. A bio.ld indica¬ 
tion of the ex-tent to which project 
repoits resulted into actual piojccts 
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can be had fiom the experience of 
one TCO: in its case out of 320 pro¬ 
jects foi which lcports were prepared, 
261 have been at vat lous stapes of 
implementation. Hut this experience 
may not be typical. 

Again, there is no information with 
regard to the lelanonship between the 
project ideas identified and pioject 
repoits pi spared 01 between pioject 
repoits prepared and the projects im¬ 
plemented, It may be noted that these 
relationships .minin' the various fei|uen- 
lial facets of the pioniotioua) cycle 
weie considered to be crucial for the 
actual functioning ut a TCO. 

Identification and training of en¬ 
trepreneurs has been another major 
activity, \lxnit 1 113 pcdential entre¬ 
preneurs weie identified and of this 
numbet, technicians formed more 
than half while businessmen (tiaders 
as well as those with industrial ex¬ 
perience) formed a little less than 23 
per cent. The numbet of agricultura¬ 
lists is small (22) but it is significant 
that this class too was drawn towards 
industry. 

Out of the 1 ldl potential entrepre- 
niMiis, about 1,000 were provided entre- 
p’erieini.il traininir with the Assistance 
of specialised training institutes like the 
Small Industiy Training Institute 
(SfKT, llvclciabad) and the Manage¬ 
ment Development Institute (MDI, 
Delhi). This training was based more 
Of less on the Gujarat pattern 1 It 
has not been po.sible to obtain in¬ 
formation with tegaid to the relation¬ 
ship between the trained entrepreneurs 
and those who actually assumed the 
eriticprem iirul function, this relation 
ship is ci iiual for judging the effective¬ 
ness and efficiency with which the 
TCOs peiformed this particular func¬ 
tion. llowovvi, foi (me TCO, r>fz, 
KITCO, this information is available. 
It is woi th noting that on. of 331 
potential entrepreneurs trained by 
KITCO. 233 (about 70 per cent) did 
actually set up enterprises of their 
own 

It was expected that for two func¬ 
tions i iz appianal ol projects and 
monitoring of projects, there would be 
adequate demand for the ICO services 
on the patt of (he sponsoring financial 
institutions. The SFCs and the corn- 
met cial banks do not have adequate 
technical expertise to judge and eva¬ 
luate the technical aspects of projects, 
submitted to them for financial assist¬ 
ance and to supervise and monitor 
projects foi which financial assistance 
is sanctioned. Hence, they were expect¬ 
ed to avail of the TCO services for 


these two functions. However, this de¬ 
mand, though substantial, was not as 
Urge as was originally expected; the 
TCOs carried out technical appraisal 
for about 330 projects and monitored 
98 projects 

The reasons aie varied. A large 
n.umber of piojects handled by the 
SFCs and the commercial banks have 
been in the traditional fields, in which 
the financial institutions have adequate 
expertise, based on experience But 
rhe maior ieason seems to be the 
SaiA of dynamic leadership by the 
ID131 and the IlGs in linking the TCO 
seivices with the actual needs and re- 
iiuii ements of the financial institutions. 
This hick ot leadership and guidance 
i (Milled m poor co-m dination bet¬ 
ween the activities of the financial 
institutions and the TCOs and it is 
quite hkelv that SFCs and the romnui 
cial banks tried to build expertise in 
the fields for which TCO sen ices were 
availahlg, Fiom a national point of 
vitw, this was a needless duplication 
of functions and indeed a waste of a 
\i iv scarce resouice, riz, technical 
manpowei. 

The otht i puncipal ieason is the 
hick ol paiticipation n the 11 Gx and 
i la TCO experiment by the hugest 
commeicial bank, namely, the State 
Bank of India. Ougmally, when the 
11)131 started this experiment, it was 
keen on the State Hank participation 
end had visuaiisi cl that though it took 
the leadership role in initiating the 
experiment in Kerala, the State Hank 
and the other major banks would 
assuini siuli leadership role in the 
other states If this had come to 
pass, a TCO woidd have been set up 
in each state by ! 973-74 and the 
management lesponsihility would have 
been shaied not only by the develop¬ 
ment banks but also the majoi com¬ 
mercial banks In that event, a heal¬ 
thy competitive climate would have 
been created with regard to the TCO 
functioning and each major'sponsor of 
a TCO would have been judged on 
the l>Asis of tlie competitive pei form¬ 
ant '■ of the TCO managed bv it. Then* 
would have been in that case eighteen 
major sponsor thiee development 
b„nks, fourteen nationjfised banks and 
the State Hank of India. Hut this did 
not happen on account of paitly the 
insistence by the IDBI on its leadei- 
ship role and partly the non-partici- 
pjtion of the State Hank. 

Theie was a voluminous correspond¬ 
ence in 1971 between the General 
Manager of the IDBI and the Chair¬ 
man of the State Bank, the former 


trying to persuade the latter about the 
mgeivey and the efficacy of the promo¬ 
tional strategy, as conceived by the 
IDBI with the IIG and the TCO as the 
two principal instruments. Either 
because of honest differences of 
opinion and judgement or because of 
institutional rivalries, the Stale Bank 
was not persuaded. The latter reason 
appears to be plausible as in 1972-73, 
the State Bank itself promoted a Con¬ 
sultancy Service Call (CSC) as a tech¬ 
nical wing linked with its opeiational 
dv’paitmenl in cliaige of small enter¬ 
prise financing.'' This CSC has been 
performing two functions- (a) techni¬ 
cal appraisal of ptoiects submitted to 
the State Hank for financial assistance 
by enticpreneurs, and <bi technical 
assistance to operating enterprises 
financed by the State Bank and facing 
production or m.nketing problems. Th ■ 
CSC has performed both these func¬ 
tions quite well and provided in those 
fields services comparable to those of 
Mu TCOs 

Rut the point is that this duplica¬ 
tion of the TCO ivpe services by 
the State Rank actually ■ exulted in 
high tiansaction costs of lending bv 
the State Bank to small cntorpuses, it-, 
tiansaction costhave been moie than 
thiee times those of ,i bank like Syn¬ 
dicate Hank.'* Again this overlapping 
of (unctions (lepuved the TCOs ol 
quite valuable business which they 
otheiwise would have obtained. And 
finally, the State Bank participation in 
the implementation of the promo 
tional strategy as conceived by the 
IDBI would have provided a dynamu 
competitive impulse for the ptogressive 
improvement of the efficiency of the 
TCOs. How institutional rivalries 
affect the 'decision sliucturc and pro¬ 
cesses of organisations is an asjicct of 
economic sociology which has mceived 
little attention in the Iitciature on 
socio-economic development as well as 
by the pobcy-makei.s. 

Another somewhat similar instance 
was the promotion of District Indus- 
tnal Centres (DICs) by the Central 
Ministry of Industnal Development in 
1978, These DICs were set up with 
i view.to providing information about 
the technical and financial services 
available to the potential entrepre¬ 
neurs and to communicating to the 
appropriate governmental agencies the 
lequircraents of infrastructural facili¬ 
ties for district industrial develop¬ 
ment. These, indeed, are important 
I unctions However, the ministry was 
not aware of the existence of the 
TCOs, sponsored by the development 
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banks, on the boards of which the 
Central government is represented. In 
fact, the IDBI strategy was to develop 
piadually district Development Centres, 
wider in scope than the DICs; such a 
Development Centre was to be spon¬ 
sored by the leading bank in a district 
and was aimed at providing at one 
place technical and financial services 
as well as vanous marketing facilities 
i lor the purchase of inputs as well as 
sale of outputs mediated through the 
leading bank) to the farm and non- 
larm enterprises and in particular small 
enterprises. A TCO was to have a 
blanch ofhee in such a Centre. A 
viable and imaginative plan ot such 
a Centie was outlined at the instance 
the IDBI bv a famous Indian 
architect. 7 

The cutical pouit is that >f such a 
C'ntie as conceived bv the IDBI had 
been set up, the TCOs would have 
been able to expand and diversify 
tin ir business, while, as it happened, 
lht DICs encroached on TCO func- 
iions with no benefit to eithei Ot 
< ourse, as result of the intervention 
o' the originator of the IDBI strategy, 
Hu inirustiv has' turd to link the 
tunetioning of the DICs with that of 
ihe TCOs.* 1 but this xott of fragment¬ 
ed decision stiuctuie is hardly con- 
■ Iw'ive to effective decision making. 

OiHiin 01 Technical Assisi ance 

•\pait from the impressive perform¬ 
ance with regard to the volume ot 
diversified activities, even the quality 
ol TCO technical assistance to entei- 
nuscs appears to have been comparable 
to rhat of any good TCSC in the coun- 
:, \ The TCOs have tried very con¬ 
sole,mh to adapt the designs of pro¬ 
ducts, processes and equipment to 
the characteristics of the market, local 
raw materials and environment on the 
basis of their own expertise, know¬ 
ledge ot relevant literature and experi- 
i nee There have heen cases for which 
they have supplemented their own 
(vpeitiso with that of specialised 
icsearch laboratories. In addition, in 
a few cases they have provided tech¬ 
nical assistance on a turnkey basis — 
right from the conception of the pro¬ 
tect idea to the implementation of 
the project 

In some cases like the projects re¬ 
lating to Portable Elect! ocardiograms, 
Electrical Musical Toys and Ammonia 
Paper, they suggested product designs 
suited to the characteristics of the 
market and consequent modifications 
m materials, process and equipment. In 
some athers like Mini-Steel Plant. 


Acid Slurry and Synthetic Detergent 
Powders, PVC Coated Cables ami 
Fine Gauge Wiies. Mica-based Bricks 
and Conversion of Dilute Acids, they 
modified the product-mix with a view 
to cost reduction as well as improving 
the financial viability of these enter¬ 
prises. New and improved piocesx de¬ 
signs and consequent modifications m 
the pioduu characteristics, mateiiab 
and equipment were made in some 
cases like Jute Twine, Decorative Wall 
Plaques. Activated and lVecipitated 
Calcium Carbonates, Styrenated Rub¬ 
ber, Craft Paper, Fine Chemicals and 
Ceramic-based Ciockeries They pro¬ 
vided services on a turnkey basis - 
right from the project idea to its im¬ 
plementation • in cases like Hand 
Tools, Mini-Cement Plants and Rub¬ 
ber-Backed Coir Mattings. 

Then technical assistance in some 
cases reflects a highly innovative ima¬ 
ginative approach to the technology 
problem Some examples may be cited. 
In the ease of Activated and Precipitat¬ 
ed Calcium Carbonates, they suggested 
the use of locally available limestone, 
Bui this raw material had to bo analys¬ 
ed to indicate the process design suit¬ 
ed to the characteristics of the raw 
matei lal This analysis was done with 
the help of a icsearch laboiatory and 
the relevant process design was iden¬ 
tified. 

The cases of C'rjfi Paper and Sfyie- 
nalcd Rubber aie even moie interest¬ 
ing. The ptocess design suggested in 
the case of Craft Paper was an ima 
ginative adaptation of a process used 
by Phillips in paint industry. In the 
case of Stvren.ited Rubber, a patented 
and costly process was identified on 
the basis of published literature and 
the help ot the Rubber Research In¬ 
stitute of India. The idea of Rubber- 
Backed Coir Mattings was suggested to 
the Kerala State Coir Corporation 
(KSCC)-by j TCO, which also modified 
the basic process and technology with 
the heln of Imperial Chemical Indus¬ 
tries (India) and provided turnkey 
assistance up to the implementation 
stage. 

Similar imaginative and innovative 
appio.ich is reflected in several pro¬ 
jects under preparation, some of which 
are to be implemented on a turnkev 
basis. A project report is being pre¬ 
pared by a TCO for the manufaauic 
of cement from rice husk For design¬ 
ing the process, the TCO has taken 
the assistance of the Indian Institute 
of Technology (Kanpui), Industiial 
Building Research Institute (Rooiki). 
and the Rice Research Institute. 


For promoting small entei prises on 
a viable basis in certain dislncts of 
Kerala, a new idea of a Functional 
Iudustjnl Complex (FIG) has been sug¬ 
gested bv u TCO In each such complex, 
there would be ten to twenty-five small 
units, manufacturing similar or l elated 
products, based on common iaw mate- 
nals. pioeess and market 1hc-,c units 
ate to be linked lo a large ‘mother 
unit', which would procure materials 
and cqii'pineiit provide know-how and 
qnalitv fcmtuil mechanism and arrange 
for the marlvtmc ol piodurts The 
TCO would pi ovule leclinic.il sc vices. 
Thus economies of scale would be 
nalised in pmi bases ,i- well as sales, 
end in the pmvision n( 11 - 1111111.11 and 
financial services. I-oui m, h complexes 
have been identified and .tie lelatcd to 
Garment, Fasteners. Hand Tools, and 
Budding Materials The TC O is pro- 
siding technical services on a turnkey 
basis 10 all these complexes - that is, 
services related to protect formulation, 
identification of enficpiencuis and 
project implementation 

For effective and efficient function¬ 
ing, the TCOs were expected to under¬ 
take highly interrelated functions in 
,t balanced manner — starting from 
identification ol a project idea and 
entrepicncur to its implementation. Ot 
course, thev weie expected in such 
turnkey assignments to obtain design- 
engineering assistance 1mm the FCSCs 
and the TRCs in the country Instan¬ 
ces of such turnkey assignments have 
alieedv been mentioiiLd There are 
other piojeetx or project tomplexe. of 
such type undci prep.uatum. One of 
them relates to the development of a 
backward district, Badu.m. in Uttar 
Piadesh, the others to Modem Dye 
House in Keiala, an F.leclioplatim; and 
Lacquering Plant foi (he brasswarc 
industry in Uttai Pradesh and promo¬ 
tion of enterprises ancillary to a trac¬ 
tor manufaclunng enterprise in Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh. A blight new project 
idea of using the skills of traditional 
artisans for manufacturing scientific 
instruments in Roorki in Uttar Pradesh 
has also heen identified and formulated. 

C OMM1.KC 1 M ANO FlNANt Ul \ HB1UTV 

The TCOs weic expected to undei- 
take their tasks and chaice lees for 
each task in a manner 1 h. 1 t would 
make them financially viable as soon as 
possible. Of course, it was anticipated 
that the gestation lag would lie 
]<«g foi several 11 axons First H 
their earning-. would depend mi 
tin- rati at which they vveu able 
to promote new enterprises, this pro- 
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' cess would obviously take time as 
new enterprises cannot be set up be¬ 
fore project ideas and entrepreneurs 
were identified. Secondly, the market 
for their services had to be created 
and developed in the backward states 
and this would take time. For exam¬ 
ple, the first eight TCOs received 6,093 
inquiries during 1972-79 and these in¬ 
quiries had to be attended to with- 
>'U f charging any ices. Of these 6,090 
inquiries, only 1,501 resulted in actual 
assignments for the preparation of 
legibility /project reports for which fees 
can be charged And of these 1,501 
st iidics/rcports, only 50 lesultcd in the 
,ii tu.'il implementation of projects. 

Finally, the TC.O services benefit not 
i'ii Is the assisted enterprises hut also 
the other similar enterprises which 
may not founally request T< O assist¬ 
ance, this benefit arises as a result of 
diffusion of project ideas and techno¬ 
logy though the demonstration effect. 
Fin example, a piocess suggested for 
tin proiect, conversion of dilute acids, 
"ns hiiei on adopted by other similar 
• litcipriscs 

because of these tcasons, it is not 
sin prising to find that a TCO has 
taken about five years to reach a stage 
o) financial viability. Data relating to 
;1 m \wnkmg results of seven TCOs show 
that the fust four with more than 
lout yeais' experience have already 
been making profits, one of them, it 
in.iy lie noted, has been making pro¬ 
mts right from its inception It is ex¬ 
pected that all the thirteen TCOs 
would be in a position to reach a 
break-even stage hv the end of 1981. 
'I bus. even purely from the point of 
view of financial viability, the TCO 
pe .ormance has been good. 

Ill 

Reaction to 1 CO Services and 
Comparative Performance 

based on the data and information 
obtained from the financial institutions 
and the TCOs, we have found that the 
TCO performance has been quite im¬ 
pressive oil several counts: la) volume 
and pattern of their activities; (b) 
quality of their technical assistance; 
and (c) commercial and financial viabi¬ 
lity. The question that arises at this 
stage is: How did the assisted enter¬ 
prises react to their services and how 
was their performance compared to 
that of similar enterprises that were 
not so assisted by the TCOs? 

Comparative Characteristics 

There is not much difference bet¬ 
ween the assisted and the unassisted 


enterprises with regard to their na¬ 
ture and characteristics. Of course, 
there is a greater proportion ol cor¬ 
porate enterprises in the assisted group 
and again, a greater proportion ol 
assisted enterprises have been set up 
duung 1971-80, These differential 
characteristics would indicate that the 
assisted enterprises are. on an average, 
piobabiy latger in size than the uu 
assisted ones The date of establish¬ 
ment is relevant from the point ol 
view of equipment; because of infla¬ 
tion that was much higher during 
1971-80, ihe capital costs of enterpuses 
sei up during this period must hate 
been highci than those started bcfoie 
1971. 

With regaid lo the age, ongin, edu¬ 
cation and past experience of entrepre- 
neuis, the assisted ones differ from 
the unassisted ones only in some res¬ 
pects Some of the assisted entrepre¬ 
neurs have come from the otlii i 
slates and even fiom abtoad: then 
seeking TCO assistance is in some res¬ 
pects an indication of then confidence 
in the TCO expertise. It is significant 
to note that the proportion ol entre- 
pieneurs from seivice occupations and 
fainting is laiger (27 per cent) in the 
case of the assisted category than that 
(16 per cent) in the case ol the un¬ 
assisted one; this is the class which 
piobabiy requires TCO-type assistance 
much more than those who had pre¬ 
vious trade or industry expettence. 

Socrcis oi Assist SNCl. 

W'lth regard lo the pioject idea and 
location, ail entrepreneurs seem to 
have made a decision on their own. 
however, a small projjortion of assisted 
enterprises did choose a project idea 
and location on the basis of TOO 
advice Since the TCOs were started 
only since 1972 and since the selected 
enterpuses were all at the operating 
stage by 1979, it is not surprising to 
find that the TCOs did not have any 
significant impact on the choice of 
project ideas or location. 

The major part of TCO assistance 
relates to pioiect reports (89 per cent) 
and appraisal of projects (66 pel cent), 
and the nature of assistance sought 
has been largely with tegard to the 
technical characteristics of the projects 
(83 per cent) and theii financial sound¬ 
ness (65 per cent). The principal von 
tribution of the TCOs. as mentioned 
earlier, has been the modification ol 
the technical aspects of projects - - 
product, process and equipment design 
-- with a view to adapting them to 
the characteristics of demand, local 


materials and domestic availability of 
equipment and thus improving their 
economic and financial soundness. 

ItO Assismnci • Ration mi and 
Prspos-si 

Two of the indicators of the TCO 
perfoimnnce would be the enterprise 
i.ition.ile m seeking TCO assistance and 
the enterprise reaction to the quality 
of assisiance received. On bolh these 
counts, the TCO performance appears 
to he voiy satisfactory About 36 per 
vein of assisted enterpuses sought 
TCO assistance on the busi-, of their 
leputation and mote ni less an equal 
number on the basis ol then relation¬ 
ship with the financial institutions 
Seventy-five per cent ol the assisted 
enterprises were fulhi satisfied with the 
TCO services, another 10 pet cent were 
partially satisfied With icg.ud to the 
technical assistance /w • sr 67 per cent 
were litllii satisfied and 30 pei cent 
were parliulln satisfied. Plus enteiprisc 
reaction is indeed verv favomaWi. con- 
sidciing the handicaps which rbe TCOs 
faced in the huehw.iul stales and ■'he 
infancy period of then operations. 

A much more decisive mdieutnr of 
the TCO effectiveness would be the 
performance of the assisted enterprises 
ns compaied to that of the unassisted 
ones, it was not possible to obtain 
the- icqutred data on the profitability 
of the assisted and the unassisted en- 
teipuses. Howesei, it has been possi¬ 
ble to get some significant indicators 
of profitability like capital piniluctivity 
(output per unit of capital), lalxnir 
pioduetivily (output per unit of laboui) 
and capital intensity (fixed capital per 
unit of»iabour) Though capital inten¬ 
sity was highei by about 10 per cent 
m the assisted gioup (a part of which 
maj have heen due to then relatively 
younger age and the inflationary period 
during which some of them were .set 
op), ii is significant that on both the 
counis o( capital us well as laboui pro¬ 
ducts u>, the assisted enterprises have 
done mut It bettci than the unassisted 
ones It appeals front these data that 
the technical advice offiied bv the 
TCOs improved the efheonev of the 
assisted enterprises bv ieducing operat¬ 
ing costs on the one hand and improv¬ 
ing tne pioductmrv of bolh equipment' 
uni! labour on ihe otliei 

IV 

Towards Strengthening TCO Set-Up 

The TCO p-'ilormanie has been ana- 
lxscd from several points of view: 
volume and pattern of (heir activities; 
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the qualilv of their technical assistance; 
commercial and financial viability; res¬ 
ponse of assisted enterprises to tbeir 
seivices; and the comparative perform¬ 
ance of the assisted onteiprises. On 
all these entem, the TCO experiment 
appears to be .successful. However, 
this experiment would have been much 
more efTeetiv e in realising the original 
objectives if all the mteri elated parts 
of the original IDB1 stiategy had been 
implemented. The actual expenment 
did not sufficiently emphasise certain 
basic tasks that were an integral part 
of the strategy. 

Lack of Inti oration Rhating ro 

lNii.n-Kta.ATEn Tasks 

Oti the basis of the original stiategv, 
it was expected that the various func¬ 
tions would be performed by the TCOs 
in a balanced and integrated manner. 
In actual piacticc. the function ol 
identification of project ideas was tied 
closely to the other mtci-related func¬ 
tions like the identification of entre¬ 
preneur, the nrepaianon of project 
reports, the implementation of the 
identified projects and the monitoring 
of enterprise jierinrmancc These inter¬ 
related functions should have been 
performed in an integrated sequence to 
avoid fruitless effort in any one direc¬ 
tion. The total impact of the TCO 
activities in that case would have been 
much greater than what it has been 
and they would have reached a stage 
of financial viability earlier than they 
actually did. The TCOs have leahsed 
tile irnpuitanrc ol an integrated 
sequent e ol tasks and i unchons on the 
basis of then own expeiience and have 
recently slatted undeitaking turnkey 
assignments, tmphasising the close 
intcr-ielatimislup ol their various func¬ 
tions; several instances ol such inte¬ 
grated activities have been cited earlier 

Lack or UG GciDANcr 

This failuie to integrate effectively 
their vaiious tasks is largely due to 
the nonperformance of the expected 
role by the IlGs The I1G was set up 
as a decision-making organ at the 
state level and was expected to pro¬ 
vide giud.uHc .aid diiectkm to the 
TCOs. In actual puctice, the IlGs 
performed meiely a ceremonial role. 
For example, it was expected that the 
IIG would decide about the effective 
ways of identifying jiiojecl ideas and 
entreprenems in a given context. Such 
identification can lie done m several 
ways: through special studies/suiveys 
of industrial potential, through induc¬ 
ing large industry to assist the promo¬ 


tion and development of small ancil¬ 
lary enterprises, through the actual ex¬ 
perience of financial institutions with 
project financing and implementation 
and so on It was IIG’s function to 
tap all these sources for the purpose 
and choose the ones that would be most 
effective in the given situation. Again, 
it was the IIG’s function to select the 
ideas for implementation and entre¬ 
preneurs that appear to be promising. 
The independent appraisal by institu¬ 
tions of the pt ejects formulated by 
the IlGs and submitted to them for 
financial assistance was evpected to 
piovide the feedback for the TIG deli- 
bciations with regard to the TCO per- 
loiinam-c 

rhe identification task was perform- 
d in a sotilewhnt ml hoc manner. It 
was performed by the TCOs at the 
instance of one institution ol the other 
or even the government agencies, who 
were prepared to pay the TCO fees 
and was carried out mostly through 
suvevs/studics, there was not much 
thought given to the choice of the nos 4 
effective ways of performing this task 
nor was it properly planned and mte- 
giated with the subsequent stages ol 
the promotional cycle. 

The fruitless involvement of one TCO 
with the ambitions and unplanned en¬ 
deavour of formulating projects at a 
tain- for l.OOo mim-indastnal estates 
(MIEs) at the insiance of the state gov¬ 
ernment is a case in point. The idea 
ot pioniotmg a few mler-related small 
enterprises in clusters in a mim-mdus- 
tnal estate was quite sound; it could 
provide guidance to the government in 
Us task of provision of infrastructure 
and rheie could be economies of scale 
in the pui chase of materials and mar¬ 
keting of products, apart fiom the eco¬ 
nomies of agglomeration. But to em¬ 
bark on such an endeavour on such a 
large scale without any pilot experi¬ 
ments was obviously not a very wise 
move and the IIG could have provided 
pioper guidance Hut as it turned out, 
the TCO wasted about two years in 
this task, which ultimately remained 
mfrnctuous This instance also shows 
the dangcis ot close links of a TCO 
with the government political and 
biiu-aiuTatii apparatus, which is likely 
to be swayed by momentaiv impulses 
jnd enthusiasms on political grounds. 
The I OBI has instituted a .study of this 
expenment that failed for diawmg use¬ 
ful lessons with legard to 1 the TCO 
activities. 

f ack or IDBl Lladf.rship 

But such an eiror of judgment 
would not have been committed if the 


IIG had performed its expected role 
and the IDBI had provided the expect¬ 
ed leadership for the IIG functioning. 
The plain fact is that the IDBI itself 
did not assume the active leadership 
role with regard to the IIG as well as 
the TCO functioning. Hie IDBI did 
not, again, perform some other essen¬ 
tial tasks in a systematic manner. It 
was expected that it would (a) promote 
an active interchange of experience and 
Information among the TCOs, (b) 
establish contacts of the TCOs with 
the TCSCs and the TRCs in the coun¬ 
try for technological problems requir¬ 
ing search and research, and (c) pro¬ 
vide technical assistance to the TCOs 
by establishing organised links bet¬ 
ween the technical staff of the deve¬ 
lopment banks and the TCOs. 

J'he IDBI has realised now the 
need for all these activities and has 
already taken some action ielating to 
mter-TCO cooperation and active 
planning ot entrepreneur development 
programmes It called a conference 
of the managing directors of the TCOs 
in Decembei 1979 and as a result ol 
the discissions decided “to introduce 
a system oi inter-TCO exchange of 
information" and experience. It, 
again, organised a national seminar 
on entrepreneur development program¬ 
mes in March 1980 “to piovide a 
torum to ihe concerned institutions 
and individuals tor exchange of news 
on various related aspects”. "The 
TDBI is in the process of formulating 
a woikable plan seeking wider disper¬ 
sal of EDPs in the light of the ic- 
commendations at the Seminai”® 

Even the recent IDBI initiatives 
would not suffice for the Leadership 
lule that was expected of the IDBI 
as a part of its original strategy. 
What seems lo be essential is either 
a separate unit within the I1JBI set-up 
with cleaily defined tasks relating to 
the IlGs and the TCOs or a separate 
central organisation, a Management 
and Technical Consultancy Service 
Centie (MTCSC), to co-ordinate the 
activities of the TCOs as well as to 
provide such technical assistance as 
may be requtied by them. Such a 
Ml CSC should, ot course, have live 
contacts with the network of the 
IC^Cs and the TRCs in the country. 
Even with such a .sepaiate central or¬ 
ganisation, the IDBI in any case 
should have a separate unit to guide 
un lead the deliberations of the • IlGs 

One of the functions of the IlGs 
was to induce the member institu¬ 
tions and the other financial institu¬ 
tions to reflex complex ease* of tech- 
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lical appraisal of projects, seeking 
,heir financial assistance, as well as 
nonitorlng difficult assisted projects 
o the TCOs. This would avoid need¬ 
less duplication of technical staff in 
he financial institutions and provide, 
it the same time, the TCOs with a 
ontmuous flow of business, so essen¬ 
tial for then financial viability and 
accumulation of expertise and ex- 
uTience. This task lias been 
H-glected and the IDBI as well 
is the HGs should emphasise its sigm- 
icance for the overall strategy for 
,lengthening the TCO set-up and pro- 
notionnl work. Some way should 
dso be found to integrate the acnvi- 
;es of the State Bank CSCs with the 
rCO set-up to avoid needless duphea- 
1011 of tasks and impiove the techni- 
al and finanual viub'htv of the 
echnical assistance efforts of the 
mancial system as a whole One way 
,vould be to integrate the CSC staff 
- :th the TCO set-up and the proposed 
■entral MTCSC. the CSC staff is 
lighlv qualified and has adequate ex- 
nTicnce ll would indeed be ..ppio- 
nate to promote common promo- 
mnal obiectives to integrate and 
nerge it with the TCO netwoik. 

For strengthening the TCO setup 
nus, it is essential to mleai.ite their 
unctions in an effective sequence, 
uch lnlegiation is not possible wilh- 
1 ill IIG guiduiue and diteclion under 
he le.ideislnp of the IDBI Thest 
uggestions me not new. lhe\ foimcd 
in integral pail of ihe original pio- 
nntional strategy e\ol\ed by the 
OBI in 1971 and discussed eaihet in 
his napci Impicssive as the TCO 
lerformanie is. it can be Lonsideia- 
>lv itrm oved if the suggested imm¬ 
ures are implemented in an effective 
nunner. 


Relevance of Indian Experiment 
for Other LDCs 

The problem of initiating a viable 
aid widely diffused process of iitdus- 
nahsation through the development 
if small enterprises pat neularlv in the 
lackward areas is a '.iimmon problem 
n a large number of I DCs. This 
mall enterprise development is essen- 
tal for several reasons to develop 
atent entrepreneurial and manageii.il 
bility on a wide geographical and 
unctional basis: to create employment 
pportunities on a viable basis for 
'•hole families and particularly for 
workers without muen training and 
iteracy in rural and semi-urban areas 
to save on overheads and distribu¬ 


tion costs): to improve the distribu¬ 
tion of wealth and income. 

It is the general experience in India 
is well as the other LDCs thai merely 
the provision of fiscal and financial 
incentives is not sufficient to set m 
motion such a ptocess. What is u* 
q"tred in addition is an institutional 
machinery - that is the TCSCs 
fot the identification of pioiecr ideas 
and entrepreneurs, preparation of fea- 
s,bility studies, making appropriate 
technological choices, formulation of 
detailed projects with specification 
lor machines piocesscs and pioduct.s. 
and providing assistance in project 
.inplementatiim and operation. 10 

Such TCSCs do not exist in the 
ornate seetoi fin obvious leasons 
The si/c of the mniket initially js 
not adequate Further, this type of 
rCSC has ext‘i nal effects in the form 
ot diffusion ol technology and project 
ideas, the benefits that eccnie also to 
enterprises that do not foi mails re¬ 
ceive assistance fiom such a TCSC 
Coveimnent sponsored TCSCs laicly 
function effectively and efficiently, 
'hev have no structui.il compulsions 
md incentives for the pul pose. 

TCSCs sponsoied by and linked 
with the financial institutions are 
likely to attain their objectives more 
economically and effectively than 
those set up bv governments, and this 
foi several le isons Fnstlv, the finan¬ 
cial instituteuis need then services for 
performing their promotional role as 
well as for technical appraisal ol pro¬ 
jects seeking then Imam nil assistance 
Secondly, they can induce entrepte- 
ncuis to use the TCSC .seivices by 
insisting on the technical soundness 
of pi elects th it requite their financial 
assistance Thndlv, because of the 
compulsions of their functions and 
‘business culture’, they would measuie 
Ihejr huiacss in teims of the financial 
and economic viability of the TCSC 
opeiatioti'- as will as of the assisted 
enterprises Fourthly, they have an 
effective machineiv lor monitoring 
the TCSC perfoimnncv, their own 
independent financial and economic 
appraisal of projects assisted b\ the 
TCSCs and seeking their financial 
assistance would provide a mechanism 
for measiuing the TCSC pciformancc. 
Final's, because of their wide con- 
lacts with laige indusliv as well as 
laige consultmcv services, they would 
he able to suggest appiopuafe sources 
of technical assistance for complex 
cases to the TCSCs 

Apart from such sponsorship bv the 
financial institutions, two additional 
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conditions are relevant foi the' sound 
functioning of the TCSCs. To avoid 
conflict of Interest and collusion as 
well as to facilitate effective monitor¬ 
ing of their pcrfoimanee, aulonomv in 
lunctioning appca.s to be essential. 
Such autonomy implies that projects 
assisted bv TCSCs would noL auto¬ 
matically qualify foi financial assist¬ 
ance from ihe sponsoimg institutions 
without an independent economic and 
financial appiaisal by the lattci, such 
independent ,ippiais.il is neccssaiy m 
anv case even f or monitoring the per- 
foimance of the TCSCs Further, 
VCS( s should become financially 
viable iftei an initial gestation period: 
their technical assistance would — 
should improve tile pioiitabihtv of 
assisted piojects and there is no 
reason why TCSCs should not charge 
icasonable fees foi thou services. 
Again, the TCSC management has to 
be dynamic and innovative to respond 
lo the challenges of the emerging 
situation and its capacity to undertake, 
innovative experiments would crucially 
depend on the financial resources that 
it can command on its own. Finan¬ 
cial viability is in any case a sound 
index of its peiformancc also. 

Thus the conjuncture is that a 
TCSC sponsored bv financial institu¬ 
tions in likeU to function effectively, 
provided its autonomy ol functioning 
is ensured and Us performance is 
judged over a period on the basis of 
ffs financial viability But so far 
ihcte have not been many ixpenments 
ol the type and none has been eva¬ 
luated 

The Indian expeiiment provides a 
good tesi *{ the validity of this con¬ 
jee! ure The experiment has been 
carried on since 1972 on a significant 
scale with a well-conceived and expli¬ 
citly staled stratcgi The critical 
evaluation ot this expeiiment in this 
p..per seems to suggest that the hypo¬ 
thesis mentioned cuihcr lias some 
I'mpnual validity and tin's relevance 
to rhe other 1 DCs. 

Notes 

[The views piesentcd in this paper 
ne solelv (hose of Ihe author and do 
not necessarily i effect the official 
opinions of ihe World Bank ot its 
affiliates [ 

l This si tidy is based on informa¬ 
tion and data th.u .lie published 
as well as those which were speci¬ 
al's collected The published 
sources are the following 
ai Industrial Development Bank 
of India. Annual Reports for 
1970-71, 1971 72, 19/8-/9 

1979-80. 
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(hi Industrial Development Bank 
of India, “Financial Institu¬ 
tions and Economic Develop¬ 
ment'' (Bombay. 1972). 

(cl V V Bhutt, “Structure of 
financial Institutions” (Bom¬ 
bay. Vora and Co. 1972). 

(<!) \ V Bhatt, “Industrial Deve¬ 

lopment Bank of India (IDBI): 
Recent Evolution in Its Role 
and T unctions", Prajnan, 
Volume 1, Numhei 3< fuly- 
Scptembcr 1972 (Bombay), 
lei V V Bhatt, “A Decade of Pei- 
tormance of the Industrial 
Development Bank of India", 
Comment'. Annual Number. 
1974 (Bombay). 

Additional data and information 
wete .specially collected on the 
basis of inters lews with the ofh- 
uals ol the financial institutions 
and the TCOs Some IDBI officials 
who wnc associated with this ex¬ 
periment but had left IDBI since 
1971 weie also contacted. The 
authoi himself was the general 
manager of the IDBI during 1970- 


72, when he evolved the IDBI 
sti ategy. 

From some selected TCO assi¬ 
sted enterprises as well as some 
similar enterpuscs that did not 
receive TCO assistance, data wete 
collected on the busts of inter¬ 
views with entrepreneuis an' a 
specially designed questionnaiic. 
This sample sursey was conduct¬ 
ed by the Management Develop¬ 
ment Institute of Delhi at the in¬ 
stance of the World Bank, and 
its results are analysed in Manage¬ 
ment Development Institute. "A 
Study of Technical Consultancy 
Services Organised by Financial 
Institutions", fDelhi, 1980) <mi- 
meo). This study is refened to as 
the ’MD1 Study and is also the 
source for the analysis ot the 
quality of the TCO assistance. 

2 See IDBI, Annual Report 1979-80. 
P 58. 

IKK Talwai, “Technical Consult¬ 
ancy Organisation An Indian 
Experiment" (paper sent to the 


author by the IDBI Chairman in 

I98Q). 

4 For the details about the Entre¬ 
preneurial Training Programme in 
Gujarat, see V G Patel, “Innova¬ 
tions in Banking: The Gujarat Ex¬ 
periment". Domestic Finance Stu¬ 
dies No 51, World Bank, August 
1978. 

5 Foi the uiigin, structure, function 
and performance of CSCs, see 
the MDI Study, op ctt. 

6 Sec V V Bhatt, “Interest Rate, 
Transaction Costs and Financial 
Innovations", Domestic Finance 
Studies No 47. World Bank. 
Januarv 1978. 

7 See IDBI, "Financial Institution^ 
and Economic Development”, <•>/■ 
rii, Chapter V, Appendix II. 

8 See IDBI, Annual Report 1978- 
79, p 156. 

9 See IDBI. Annual Report 1979-80, 
p 58, (Bombay. 198(1). 

10 See V V Bhatt. “Financial Insti 
tutions and Technology Policy' 
Domestic Finance Studies No 54, 
World Bank. 1979. 
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Indigenous Technology 


Organisational and Policy Constraints 

Prabir Mitra 


The appartus of production, development, control and distribution of industrial innovation m India 
has been worked out on the premise that increased state uctwiti) would gradually stimulate conditions 
[or technological change. The private sector enters the innovation chain mainly as the biggest target con¬ 
sumer group of state sector-developed industrial innovations. Its contribution to either expenditure or 
the actual conduct of industrial research is negligible and therefore it has almost no stake in the success 
of indigenous knoiv-hou\ 

The mechanisms for control of import of knou -how have a dual advantage for Indian private 
capital. First , the dominant section of Indian private capital can maintain its position in the local market 
by being able to import innovation at a suitable moment Secondly, since the entire negotiation over 
foreign technical collaboration takes place within state specified stipulations and controls, the influential 
section of Indian private capital can effectively bargain (or more liberal terms in the matter of actual 
ownership and control . 

The dominant sect it >n of private capital can thus maintain its foothold in the domestic market 
vis-a-vis foreign capital without having to do research and innovate itself and without having a stake m 
state-funded industrial research ventures. Although Indian private capital qctn still stimulate itself by 
importing innovations [mm time to time, no innovative skills and innovative research cajHicities would 
form in the private sector and simultaneously the utility of state efforts would he continuously reduced. 


TUI' balance-slue! ot failmes and 

■ Jiievemcntx of the Indian R and D 

vsteni 1 un into several pages. 

We an.' he 10 pnmarilv concerned with 
iu hold ot inditstii.il icsoauh. the 
'.ni.iWes afToetin: the m.nkelabilitj 
1 tne <t!(lino|ou\ pmdutod In a 
Ii.iiii of laboi.ilm i0, m.maaod and 
iii.iii'od in iho < (iih.il goveminent 
I lierefot e, no would not no into the 
'■‘tails ni tin* entile R and 1) netwoik 
icre It shoekl suffice to iccord heie 
mat snue the oath fifties and indeed 
l>t hue that India has been successful 
i i building up a series of centialh 
ooidinated and intoi .lulls funded 
I’search oiuunnations lo conduct 
I! and D in the 'iieas of defence spate, 
■domic energy, medical science and 
.iidustrul i 0 ( hnoloi' In tcims of 
.lieei liumbcis. India tcidav has the 
’bird hugest 'rained scientific and 
lechmeal manpower in the woild In 
lact the aveiagc annua! talc of 
:rowth ot the S and T manpower 
during 19'i0-7> has been as high as 
9 1 pei cent. It is gcneialls acknn»v- 
1‘dged that engmeei inc and design 
nnsultancv firms plav a considerable 

■ ole in ihe tianslation of know-how 
horn the bench scale to the prodne- 
tmn scale. In the Indian context the 
tiowth of public and puvnte soctoi 

* ngineenng consultancv has been 
'rttnendous and these firms are known 
'u have successfullv designed and 
-sported sophisticated technolog.' and 
even complete turn-kev plants to the 
other LDGs and DCs. 1 Almost no 


olhei l DC has known such lemaik- 
ahle abililv to transler technoloav in 
imii-key form as India These are 
indeed formidable achievements, and 
■I has been inleipieted as a sure .sign 
ul matinu\ of the Indian R and D 
establishments that the Indian R 
and D ■■ vsteni has evolved form a 
-i in pie Icinum In doing activity to a 
manifested abililv to design, construct, 
adapt, change and extend the level of 
trohnolojrv fS Tall 11)80, p 191] 

Hr loiiri or Indigenous Ivan nios 

Despite these recoids and despite 
the fact that almost all the ‘.stiuctu- 
i.il ingredients’ tequired to make a 
technological brcakthiough arc inde¬ 
pendent! v picscnt in the eeonomv. the 
Indian recoid of commeieialisation of 
indigenously developed know-how 
ipiite dismal This can be demonsliat- 
ed most effeetivelv hy considering the 
lccords of fhe piemtei lesearch orga¬ 
nisation in the field of industrial 
lescaich tn India, tlie Council of 
Scientific and Industiinl Research 
iC’SIRI The impoitance of choosing 
CSIR records as oui data base lies in 
the fact tha' in the field of industrial 
re.seaich, CSIR occupies a position o! 
virtual nionopoh since the earlv fm- 
ties Rv the \ear 1977 the CSIR. 
which is an autonomous government 
organisation, controlled n chain of 
forty-four laboratories which together 
covered R and D in virtually the 
entire mnge of industrial pioducts and 
processes. 5 The CSIR group of hbo- 


iatones alone accounted foi 6R per 
cent of the expenditure on industrial 
icsearch in 1977. 

Statistics published b\ the Depart¬ 
ment of Scienci and Technology 
(DST) show that by ihe sear 1977, 
1,611 eflcctive inventions weie report¬ 
ed to the National Rexejieh and De- 
velnpincnt Coiporation INRDC), our 
of which approximatelv 80 pei cent 
weic leported by the CSIR. CSIR - ., 
own publications show that b\ Match 
1977 the total number of processes 
offered h\ the CSIR fm which the 
'icences and patenls were valid weie 
766 fCSIR f 19791 Of these 289 pro¬ 
cesses. loughK 18 pei cent, weie in 
production, 275 processes Roughly 36 
per cent) had been sold to industries 
bm production had not started lot 
one reason ot the other. 72 processes 
weie bemg ollerod free of cost to the 
industries hut had not been licensed 
for pi eduction so fin, 92 processes 
had been developed only in 1976-77 
and 18 moeexxes were being used 
intei nailv In the CSIR laboratories 
themselves \boiu these 38 processes 
which weie being internally used bv 
the ( SIR laboiatoiies, no tuoduition 
data au available, hut it is safe to 
conclude that, since the CSIR labo- 
lntones .lie not equipped to take up 
(i.mniereial pioduction, onlv pilot plant 
or small-scale hatch production was 
taking place.’ 

rile CSIR also undeitook a large 
number of sponso’cd rescaich piojccts 
horn indtistiy. As reported in CSIR 
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Sulphur has marked the progress of mankind 
since the beginning of civilisation. When 
alchemy gave way to true chemistry, new high- 
strength acids were discovered. The Industrial 
Revolution made great demands on the then 
budding chemical industry because weak, natural 
acids and alkalis were insufficient for large- 
scale industrial use. 


industry 


During the space or a too years, 
several basic industries appeared—all requiring 
sulphuric acid. Indeed, sulphuric acid is 
so essential to industry that its quantum of 
consumption has been called "the barometer" 
of a country's industrial development. 

DMCC produces more than a tenth of India's 
sulphuric acid. 


0 -^The Dharamsi Moratfi 
SUL Chemical Company Ltd. 

<^r> - - 


Prospect Chambers,317/21 Dr Dadabhoy NeoroP Roed, 
Bombay 400 001 
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Turn: 2 Capacity Uthjsahon 


Sectois 

(.'lie- 

Food 

1 uel 

Glass Ins- 1 ea- 

Misc 

Metal-Oil, Pub- 

Indus- Pulp 

Petro- Roads 


mical 

and 


and tin- ther 


lurgy I-at be 

trial and 

leum and 



Uevc- 


Cera- me nts 


Wa- Health Plants Paper 

Pro- Bldgs 



i ages 


mics 


xes 

and 

Md- 

clunciy 

duets 


7otal no of eases 

131 

.30 

is 

4S 125 27 

12 

27 3 3 

16 12 

11 33 

Details available 

39 

3 

3 

31 5 

3 

8 

1 1 

4 

Average utilisation (pci cent) 

.33 

26 

15 

27 3 3 

47 

5 3 

3S s 

3 12 


I publication*. b\ IV77 total number ot 
sponsored pmiccls foi which licences 
weie valid was 516, of which onlv 
177 projects were in pioduclion [CSIR 
11 > 79 ] This ls paiadoMc.il, foi one 
noimally assumes that sponsoied pro¬ 
jects would have a much stionger 
commercial motive for initiation than 
taojects which are. mtemallv selected 
hj the CSIR. Besides these, the CSIR 
also undertakes a larger number of 
consultancy assignments, prepares pro¬ 
ject lvpoits, feasibility reports and 
inlot plant studies and extends mate- 
. lal ami sample testing facilities to 
ndustry In the present pajier we 
will ignore these activities. 

Two indices, time-lag in utilisation 
if a process after il has been pur¬ 
chased by the entrepreneur, and 
utilisation of installed registeied 
capacity for production, show a dis¬ 
appointing trend. Tables 1 and 2 


show the scctoiwise trends in time- 
lag and utilisation of installed mdus- 
tnal capacity foi pioduction of CSIR 
ptocesses. While capacity utilisation 
tiguies are extiemely low, (he trend 
m time-lag ■ on casual examination 
may not apjaeai to be so dismal. How¬ 
ever, il rime-lag is calculated as the 
number of years since the project 
was initiated in the laboiatory to the 
peiiod when commercial pioduction 
began, it would turn out to be very 
long. It has been frequently alleged 
that the gestation lag in all these 
cases is so long that tin* technology in¬ 
variably loses its competitive edge* 

Incentives am> Covi nous 

In order to encourage utilisation of 
indigenously developed know-how 
and promote in-house R and D, 
various policy measures have been 
adopted by the government. Mainly 


two tvpes of policies affect R and D 
activity and its commercial utilisation, 
f-ust, (hose measuies wlugh aie 
offered bv the government in order to 
promote in-house R and D and the 
incentives offered by the National 
Reseaich and Development Coi pota¬ 
tion (NRDC1 Iv> firms and entiepre- 
nenrs for puichase ot locally developed 
technologies Second, the protection 
offered to indigenous know how 
against foieign know-how bv the fiscal 
and licensing mechanism 

1 he incentives offeued to in-house 
R and D are quite wide Complete 
income tax exemption is given to ex¬ 
penses inclined lie a Into hi U and 
D activities Weighted deduction in 
taxes is also oficu-d to expenses in 
curred bv a private firm which spon¬ 
sors tesearch in a national laboratory 
of CSIR or a research association or 
an institution approved by the ‘pres- 
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Table 4: Yearly Increase in R and D Expenditure of Diffehent Sectors 




71-74 


74-75 


(1) Central government 

5 87 

20 88 

13.46 

23 74 

11,86 

69 

61 

(I) State government 

23 

36 

— 3 05 

12 58 

2 08 

— 

13 

(3) Private sector 

2 96 

1.78 

1 59 

7 71 

7 46 

6 

II 

fotal increase 

9 06 

23 02 

12 

43 03 

21 34 

75 

59 


(R t ll(IM’) 

75-76 76-77 

56 47 34 12 

2 73 4 29 

5 89 7 15 

65 09 45 56 


Table 5. Contribution of Different St/ torn it) Increase in U and D 

Em'ENDituuu 


(/Vi Cent i 


Sources 

69-70 

70-7 

71-72 

72-73 

73-74 

74-75 75-76 

76-77 

(1) Central government 

67 

90 8 

112 

55 

55 

92 0 

87 

75 

(2) State government 

1 

2 2 

—25 

28 

II - 

-0 12 

4 

14 

(3) Pnvate sector - 

32 

7 0 

13 

17 

34 

8 1 

9 

II 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UK) 


'1 vBt.f fl; Indian H and D Eapf-ndituhe 
Dev died to Various Programmes 

| Programme Share 

* /_„__ v 


(per cent) 

liidustnal development 25 7 

Agriculture, forcstiy, fishing 20 2 

Defence 19 0 

Transpoi t and communication 17 2 

Advancement of knowledge 4 0 

Exploration of carl h, sea, spate 6 0 

Health and medical 6 2 

Energy I 2 

Others 0 2 

Social development 0 3 


cubed authority" of the government 
in the field. A 40 pci cent deduction 
in computation of income and tax 
thereon is also made on income from 
mvalty, technical fee, etc. If the firm 
secures this income by providing 
know-how to a foreign firm outside 
the country, the entire amount is 
deducted for computation of income 
tax. A highly liberal policy for im¬ 
port of equipment, instruments, raw 
maleual and spare parts needed for 
doing research by the research orga¬ 
nisations recognised by the ‘picscnb- 
r(! ttuthonty is also offered. In 
1976 this policy was further liberalis¬ 
ed and now private firms registered 
and recognised by the Department of 
Science and Technology (DST) as 
having definite research schemes are 
allowed to import equipment, etc, 
needed for R and D woik upto a 
value of-Rs 1 lakh without any im¬ 
port licence. There were about 348 
private firms and 20 public sector 
hrms in 1976 which were recognised 
by DST as having facilities of m- 
house R and D and the expenses 
claimed by these firms as R and D 
expenses in 1976-77 were around 
Rs 50 crore [CSIR 19791. 

NRDC, _ the apex organisation for 
enveloping and marketing processes 


developed at the CSIR laboratories, 
also offers a number of services for 
the purchase of know-how. Since the 
development of pilot plant piotolype, 
dnmmstialiou plant, <*lc, adil sub¬ 
stantially to the total cost of develop¬ 
ing the new technology, and may 
constitute a emend element in entre¬ 
preneurial decision to switch ovei to 
new technology, the NRDC shates 50 
per cent of the cost incurred in these 
steps, in case such a decision is 
endorsed by the National Committee 
of Science and Technology (NCST1. 
Tax concession is also offered to the 
enlrepreneut on whatever expenses he 
incurs on development of the pilot 
plant. The NRDC also offers a 
guarantee for the performance of the 
new technology on a commercial 
scale, and also helps with othci sei- 
vices, like obtaining impoited equip¬ 
ment, materials and components and 
sometimes getting financial loans. 

Among the indnect measures of 
piotection offeicd to indigenous 
know-how tis-a-rw foreign know-how, 
we have the following types of regu¬ 
latory mechajmsms • industrial licens¬ 
ing, import and export stipulations, 
differential laws of corporate taxation 
and control on capital issues. Much 
research has been done on contiol 
of foreign collaboiation [Subrama- 
mum 1972, Kidron 1965. Nazari 1968, 
Bhrgawati and Desai 1970]. The gene¬ 
ral guidelines for control of foreign 
know-how and capital are specified 
in the Industries (Development and 
Regulation) Act of 1951, the various 
Industrial Policy Resolutions and the 
Policy Statements of 1948. 1956, 1970, 
1973 and 1977. The emphasis and 
the focus of the control mechanism 
has [shifted in different documents, 
and these shifts have been interpreted 
differently in the studies made on the 


sill ilfct. Without goyig into details 
ol the changing nature ol the control 
mechanism, wc would present here 
its salient leatutes 

Since the beginning, the main 
thiust of control of foieign know-how 
apd investment ha. been through the 
licensing device. All applications foi 
foreign collaboration, and mcoi para¬ 
gon ol foieign capital has to be sub¬ 
mitted to the government and be 
appi oved by the timer-ministerial) 
foieign Agreement Committee In 
older to regulate the dnection of 
investment and technological change, 
the Foieign Investment Boaid of the 
Ministry of Industry lias identified 
aieas of industrial activity whcie 
loieign paiticipatiori in know-how or 
capital or both aic not needed Th*' 
Board also identifies jreas in which 
the country could lie considered 
relatively self-sufficient and no new 
technology is allowed to be imported 
Tlie governmental licensing committee, 
howevei. does not enter between the 
foreign collaborator and the local firm 
as a bargainer. It simply leserves the 
power of apptoving oi rejecting the 
teims of collaboration. Such a mecha¬ 
nism obviously has its own limita¬ 
tions IBhagawuti and Desai 1970], but 
the mam success of this device, it 
has been noted, has been that the 
government has been able to sticeess- 
fullv cut down the foieign exchange 
costs of collaboration by regulating 
the terms of payments and rovalties 
[NCAER 1971] Government has also 
been successful in some cases in 
obtaining a piogressive dilution of the 
foreign -.hare-holding, in deleting 
clauses banning expoits. in preventing 
the use of brand names and in insist¬ 
ing on the involvement of local de¬ 
sign consultants. The government, in 
oider to piotect know-how fiom the 
CSIR labotatones, has also put the 
representative of the CSIR on the 
licensing boaid which sanctions appli¬ 
cations for collaboration. 

Differential laws ol coipoiate taxation 
have also been stipulated toi Indian 
and foreign firms as a measuic of con- 
tiol of foreign fiims or foieign know¬ 
how. 


i 
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Tvuui. 7. In-i eiinational. CoMFAiusajS of Fmxd R and D Expswumnw 

(Per Cent) 


Programme 

Br tain Trance 

West 

Italy Nether- 

India 


Germany 


‘ lands 


lndustii.il develop- 

7 0 11 8 

6.8 

10 .3 

4 8 

25.7 

mom 






Agriculture 

4 3 4 3 

2 0 

3 I 

7 4 

20 2 

Defence 

47.7 29 5 

II 4 

4 5 

3 2 

19 0 

Energy 

7 7 8 5 

11 0 

20 7 

4 7 

1 2 

Health 

2 8 5 4 

4 3 

3 7 

7 0 

6 2 

Spate 

Advancement of 

2 3 5 5 

4 5 

8 8 

2.7 

6 0 

knowledge 

23 4 25 3 

51 5 

44 5 

54 3 

4 0 

Others 

4 8 9 7 

8 5 

4 4 

15 9 

17 8 

T vui i 8 H 

AND D PKUIOKMIA) HV lsiltlsllli IN Sl-LtfltU 

OECD 


Ccnvimi.s (1975) 




Countiy 

Industiy 

Sources of 

I unds 

for Industiy Performed 


Performing 

Rescaich 


R 

and D 








Percentage 

Govt 

Industry 

Foreign 


of Total 

National 

R and D 






France 

60 9 

28 0 


63 8 

7 8 J 

West Germany 

66 5 

17 9 


78 8 

3 2 

Italy 

60 2 

6 5 


90 6 

2 5 

Japan 

64 3 

1 7 


98 9 

0 1 

Netherlands 

58 6 

3 6 


90 0 

6 4 

Sweden 

68 6 

15 9 


81 9 

2 1 

Switzerland 

76 6 

1 5 


98 5 

0 

UK 

(.2 7 

30 9 


62 8 

6 3 

US 

hh 6 

35 6 


61 4 

0 

Cons in vims os 

U i lias a Hon 

mcjMiies 

of piotcction and control 


How can wo explain the inability of 
the system to absoib indigenously 
developed know-how inlo the structure 
of production despite these measures 
of encouragement and piotcction? 
Sevetal explanations have been advanc¬ 
ed and we shall briefly go through 
them. Bioadly the explanations on the 
•subject can be classified into two main 
types. Fuslly, those lefeiring to the 
organisational aspects of the Indian R 
i and D system, eg, doubtful selection of 
priorities by CS1R labotatoncs,' defi¬ 
cient, sometimes obsolete, and incom¬ 
plete nature of the CS1R technology, 
non-availability of pilot plant making 
facility, 11 lack of risk capital foi the 
enterpreneur at the development stage 
indifferent back-up services, etc The 
second set of explanation* refci to the 
faulty piotcction and control policies 
and even mote faults implementation 
of these policies. There are two some¬ 
what contradictory arguments within 
this category. One suggests that the 
very structure of piotcctive arrange¬ 
ments and licensing controls has led to 
red tapism and monopoly conditions 
and'has reduced the rate of return 
from introducing technologial change. 
The import of this argument is that 
the approach to development through 


precludes the possibility of innovative 
g:o\vth : The other argument suggests, 
that piotcction in essence is a good 01 
rather inescapable policy but the 
government, owing to its inhcient con- 
tiadictions, has nor been able lo piotcct 
the inaikit to tile extent inquired by its 
declaied objectives, [Subiuhinani.in 
19721. As a result, indigenously deve¬ 
loped technology has to compete with 
foreign know-how and the return from 
investment in R and D diminishes 
gieatiy We shall discuss the two 
categones of arguments sepaiatelv 
under the hejds (a) organisational 
structuie of the Indian R and D. and 
(b) policies of control and protection. 

Oiigamxviion \i Smuc-ivur of R anti D 

When we examine the aiguments 
mcutiijiicd above carefully,' with excep¬ 
tion to the aigument that the CS1R 
technologv is bv and large technically 
deficient lot commercial use or deficient 
by comparison with technology available 
thiough collalmiation, for which there is 
no proof. 6 we come across some very 
.significant questions. In fact, questions 
such as wily did flic pnoritie* go wrong 
or why is it diilicult to finance pilot plant 
for development of CS1R know-how, 
die a part of the larger question related 


• 4 ' , ’ ■ * . 

to the organisational structure of Indian 
R and D. After all, is it not logical to 
assume that the ‘geographical segrega¬ 
tion’ of research from production is 
likely to produce several complications? 
On the interface problem of govern¬ 
ment-financed and government labora 
tory-performed R and D and corporate 
sector industries, which are the largest 
consumers of CSIR know-how,* we 
have very little understanding. The 
entire range of problems from selection 
of research projects to elevation of R 
and D from bench, scale to production 
scale aie thrown up by the peculiar 
organisational structure of Indian R and 
D. We shall thciefore consider the 
organisational structure of R and D m 
a little moie detail and compare it with 
tii- organisation of 11 and D m souie 
other countues. 

Almost all the numerical indication-,, 
eg. the R and D budget, manpowu 
employed in R and D, number of re¬ 
veal ch institutes and lecogmsed educa¬ 
tional institutions engaged in lesearch. 
etc, indicate that in the post-colonial 
pound Indian II and U offoits have 
increased substantiallv. The R and I) 
binlg't lias meicasid lmm a mere Rs 1 1 
cioie in I < J‘I8-4 t J to a little over Rs -I4S 
ei ore in 1976-77,The number of 
univeisitics encaged m rtsrarth lia, 
none up from 20 in 1947 to 120 m 1977. 
with a coiiospiimlmg inticase m the 
education budget (tom Rs 31 crorc to 
R- 2.106 cioie Ot the total 2.1 million 
scientifically and technically trained 
persons produced by these instilutions, 
about 1.5 lakh weie involved in R and 
D work m 1976 File statistics publish¬ 
ed hv the Dcnaitment of Science and 
Tethnologv fuither show that in 1976 
there were about 815 recognised re¬ 
search organisations and lesearch units 
outside the university education system 
involved in R and D in various fields. 
Out of the 815 organisations, 301 were 
undei the Central government, 166 
under the state governments and 348 
in the private sector. The main reason 
behind this tremendous increase in 
scientific and technical activity has been 
the ever increasing governmental paiti- 
cipation m R and D activity. Almost 
the ontue education budget comes 
1u»m the Cential and state exchequer; 
about 91 pet cent of the total man- 
powei engaged in R and D work is 
employed by the Central and state 
governments; and about 89 per cent 
of the R and D budget comes from 
government sources and gets spend in 
government laboratories. This seems 
to be in sharp contrast to the trends 
elsewhere. 
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Table 3 gives the break-up of R and 
i expenditure in India in terms of 
ie sources of finance. The entire 
spenditure on R and D was met from 
se Central government’s contribution 
p to 1956- Thereafter the contribution 
f the state governments and the pri- 
ll( sector started increasing. Table 4 
n d Table 3 present the yearly increase 
n expenditure on R and D of each 
^ctor and the per cent contribution of 
l( }i .sector to the total yearly increase 
„ it and D expendituie. From these 
ables we find that the Cential govern- 
ncnt's contribution to the yearly in- 
,casc has often been as high as 90 per 
. ent The private corpoiate sector's 
■xpenditures on R and D has, with the 
seep twin ol two years, remained steacli- 
„ ;lt the level arounrl 10 per cent. 

(lovernments every wheie in the 
«'oild in the post-woild war 11 period 
i„ive enieigcd as major financiers ol 
i; ;iml 1) activity To India in 1977 
uound 89 pei cent of the total expen- 
Jltul( . on R ansi D was financed hv 
ths' government In the USA, Trance 
mJ Britain the government finances 
, little over 50 per cent of the total 
expendituie on R and D. and the avei- 
for the industrialised world is 
,,’ound 40 nci cent. The exceptions 
j.e Swit 7 eiland and Japan wheie only 
.ih.uit 24 nor cent of the research e\- 
pi nditure is borne by the government 
omid 76 per cent of the total 
vcwmental expendituie on Rand Dm 
India is spent b\ eight governmental 
organisations dealing with teseaich in 
the aieas of defence, space, industrial 
development, agnculluic. atomic energy 
and medical sciences. Table 6 gives the 
'ueak-un of the Indian R and D 
'•vp'tultitirc for 1976-77. H aiul D 
deioted to industrial development 
consumes the highest shale of expendi- 
Ime (around 26 7 pet cent of the total), 
ilas.lv followed bv ayucultuie (20 per 
cent) and defence teseaich (l 4 P er 
cent) A hi oak-up of the R and D 
expendituie of selected EEC counities 
is presented in Table 7 for 19/4 It 
i an he seen that India deploys a much 
huger share of the R and D eilo.'t for 
industrial development than most of 
1'iese countries The coiiespniiding 
(ijure.x foi fajian aie not available, hut 
it is believed that the Janancse ex¬ 
penditure on R and D leadin'* m in¬ 
dustrial development as a ptoputiioti 
of its total R and D expendituie is 
among the highest 

Total R and D expenditure for 
industrial development in India in 19/7 
was around Rs 79 crore. Around Rs 44 
crore of this expense .was met from 


Central funds. The CSIR alone spends 
around Rs 42 crore of this amount. 
This, however, does not give the total 
picture, because quite a large part of 
piivate and other public sector re¬ 
search expenditure is spent in CSIR 
laboratoiies as either sponsored re¬ 
search or m seeking technical aid fiom 
the CSIR. although for accounting 
purposes this expenditure is counted 
as part of expenditure bx the private 
sector oi other public sectoi organisa¬ 
tions. Owing the paucity of data it is 
difficult to estimate the total expendi¬ 
ture on consultancy, sponsored, research 
and technical aid According to data 
published by the CSIR in 1979 there 
ate about 400 such sponxoied piojects 
eithei in operation or for which the 
licences are valid. A little over 40 per 
tent of these projects were generally 
of the nature of design consultancy, 
material testing, feasibility studies, 
resource investigation. optimisation 
studies pollution control, etc, and not 
in the form of complete product deve¬ 
lopment. It is estimated that a consi¬ 
derable volume of the expenditure and 
the research effort goes into these 

sponsored projects. 

Not only in the field of defence, 
space, agriculture and medical research, 
vlich are considered the state prero¬ 
gative, but also in the field of indus¬ 
trial reseatch the major petformets 
of research aie the laboratories in the 
Central government sector The situa¬ 
tion is lust the reverse in the indus¬ 
trialised countries Although the (gov¬ 
ernment shntc of total expenditure is 
quite high in most of these countries, 
the actual lexnonsibilitv foi the per¬ 
formance of reseatch falls mainlv on 
the private corpoiate set tor. Table 8 
summaiises data on the share of the 
piivate industrial sector in total natio¬ 
nal R and I) expendituie for other 
counti ies and the xoutcex of finance lor 
such reseatch eflnit hv piivate cntei- 
puses. The cont'ast with the Indian 
situation is obvious. 

The manpowei employment pattern 
in the R and D establishments of 
different sectors also show' the same 
tiend. The business sector employs the 
hugest si"ment of manpower employed 
m R and D and performs the largest 
segment of research In most cases the 
share of manpower employed of each 
sectoi correlates fairly well to the share 
of nerfotmance of R and T> by each 
sectoi In the Indian case too. man¬ 
power employed by the diffeient sec¬ 
tors correlated faitly well with the 
le.seaieh expenditure by these sectors. 

Among the industrialised count ties, 


self-financed corporate R and D and 
government-sjxonsorcd industry-per¬ 
formed R and D together constitute a 
major chunk of total R and D effort. 

The self-financed corporate R and I> 
projects usually originate from pro¬ 
duction problems and the futuie pro¬ 
jections of the corporate body The 
financial decisions and the decisions 
regarding resource icquirements, m- 
venloiv, monitoring and scaling up of 
technology in these cases are usually 
an integral part of corpoiate decisions. 
The expected rate of return from the 
new process, the active life cycle of 
the new technology- and the ilegtce of 
utilisation of the i exults of the R and 
D are far more piedictable in the case 
of cornoutc R and I) than in the 
situation wheie teseaich and produc¬ 
tion aie organisationally delinked. In 
fact the innovation chain in these cases 
ts ahsolutelv different from that in the 
case of xnonsoi ed research conducted 
in outside laboratories. It is also evident 
fiom Table 8 that in the industrialised 
countuex sponsorship of R and D in 
the private coipoiations by the govern¬ 
ment and the other external sources 
is subsantial. This tvne of sponsorship 
is usually given cither ns a financial 
grant for the R and D projects of the 
corporation ut ,n the form of referring 
special research niobiums to the R and 
D departments of corporations for a 
mutually agreed charge. In cither case 
it helps in developing special compe 
tense in the R and D units of the 
private sector, generate new ideas, 
make possible a ‘snm-ofT and in some 
cases enable the R and D units of 
the private corporation to attain finan¬ 
cial self-siifT'.iency. 

In India, nowevet, it appeals that 
the idles of the government sector and 
the private sector have been iexcised. 
The piivate sector either finances re- 
sfMich in government lahoiatones or out- 
nght buvs a process developed by these 
laboiatones thiough the NRDC. In 
either case the technology is transfer¬ 
red from the government laboi at ory to 
the nioduction unit at a bench scale. 
The specialists fiom the laboiatory and 
the NR nr sometimes help in the set¬ 
ting up of the pilot riant, prepare 
feasibility studies and, as has been 
mentioned earlier, in special cases help 
in procuring 40 pei cent of the cost 
of setting un the pilot plant Owing to 
this organisational delinking th ’ 
technology is transferred at a nascent 
stage, where the potential and the 
possible shortcomings of the know¬ 
how are relatively unknown. In the 
case of piocexses internally developed 
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Our Double Benefit Scheme would 
interest you too It fetches you a lump 
sum on re-invested interest, which 
more than doubles within just 
10 years. This way your interest earns 
interest, ensuring a substantial 
amount at your disposal for long term 
projects and personal plans At 
10% interest, a deposit of Rs 10,000 
snowballs into Rs 26,855 in 10 
years’ time,giving a yield of 16 8% 

Bank of India also has other attractive 
schemes,like the Recurring Deposit. 
This is specially ideal for salaried 
people, who can put aside savings 
each month And theMonthly Income 
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„ the CSIR and oturight purchased 
,s the industry, special problems may 

11 . 1 ., owing to the fact of the pur¬ 
ging industry never having partici- 
,p!ed in the development of the know- 
,,,vir. and so finding it difficult to en- 
j.no it to production scale" The 
li.im.es of failure 01 success in such 
,;,es can rarely he predicted. By the 
n i of Maich 1977, there weie about 
as such processes for which licences 
, io valid, developed by the CSIR in- 
oinallv either already in production 
,i awaiting pioduction The mam pui- 
luser of this known-how has been 
he puvate sector The piocesses were 
hi outcome of reseaich protects in- 
emallv selected and internally finan¬ 
c'd bv the CSIR The mechanism of 
nietnal selection is a complex one, and 
i icseaicli pioicct Has to be pa r sed 
. siveial eonmiiltees at the level of 
ihc laboraton and the CSIR hcad- 
,,'iuirters Although ihe Fxecutive 
i uineil and 1 he Scientific Advisoiv 
, iimmitfec ol ihe lahoiatorv have re- 
;m wntutives fi >m industry. to what 
.\ont such links with industn in the 

1.. 1m ol icmee-ntation in these iom- 
ni'lees is sin fill horn the point ot 
oevy of effect re utilisation is not 
1 ii.vwn, for no p>opei study exists on 
die ,ubicit T t , yyhaf extent such token 
i.'i'H’sentalion fiom Ihe side of mdustix 
. in efleUivelv inlluenee the reseaich 
piimities ot the C SIR lahoiatones and 
i.aiahse lesearch into aieas of interest 
in industn, is also not known, but 
ihe effectiveness of such linkage has 
( ■ n .sharply questioned 15 

It is thcieforc, ceitain that a ma)m 
p.ut of the C.SIR's reseaich actiyities. 
composing tnleinally selected reseaich 
ni meets is in the natme of autonom¬ 
ous ventmes, whose priorities are not 
solely dictated b\ commercial cnteria, 
but aie mote likely to be deteimincd 
1" the broader social objectives and 
xmernmcntal commitments, e g, substi¬ 
tution ot lmpoits. assimilation of 
hiieign known-how, generation of 
technology in areas of vital social 
mipoitance (e g, nutrition, housing, 
eic), employment geneiation, coirec- 
tion of regional imbalance by develop- 
1 technologies suitable to jegional 
"-sources and factor endowments, etc 
I t'sliarmonv between the perception of 
n! ivale sector industry and the CISR 
"*> the matter of reseaich ononties is 
the most likely thing to happen in this 
‘’"nation. This, in conjunction with 
"ther shortcomings, like the know¬ 
how being maiketcd al an under¬ 
developed stage when no pilot plant 
test and no tiial demonstration for large- 


scale manufacture have been made, 
post-purchase developmental consul¬ 
tancy being inefficient owing to the 
fact that the purchasing industry, the 
conc-omc cl laboratory which has deve¬ 
loped the know-how and the NRDC 
may be situated at three different loca¬ 
tions, mas have considerably impaired 
the utilisation of the CSIR know-how. 
All these shortcomings are due to the 
peculiar structural and organisational 
leatuies'ot Indian R and D. its extreme 
centralisation, the facr that R and D is 
an exclusive prerogative of the govern¬ 
ment sectoi and that the private sectoi 
has shown no keenness to do in-house 
R and D, but has merely chosen bet¬ 
ween government and foreign know¬ 
how fiom time to time. 

J'oi iciF-s op Com urn, anti Tbotbction 
It has already been mentioned that 
theie aie two contradictory points of 
view on the effects of licensing protec¬ 
tion on mdustiiaf development in 
general and potential foi innovation in 
paiticular. One view alleges that the 
pi n ate sector industries often show a 
marked preference for foreign over 
indigenous know-how and use various 
techniques to bv-pass the licensing 
b.imei for securing know-how through 
collaboration. The reasons advanced 
for this behaviour ate that foreign 
know-how is of proven merit and is 
consequently risk-free and that it 
comes with a package of managerial 
techniques which ensure more efficient 
facloi utilisation, with chances of 

foreign camtal participation and with 
Prestigious brand names which ensure 
higher profitability There are also 
oilier more complex entrepreneurial 
motivations in favour of foieign know¬ 
how as shown by the recent study ol 
Indo-Danish collaboration ventures, 
v hich brought out that the possibility 
of illegal capital tiansfer through 

t’-atixfei pricing is considered a 

decisive attraction be many Indian 

entrepreneurs IDasgupla 1977J 

Besides these they further allege 
that over the years the Indian govern¬ 
ment as well as the vanous sections of 
the Indian bourgeoisie have progres¬ 
sively liberalised their attitude and 
Policy towards foreign capital. Several 
well documented studies exist on the 
subject, which trace the shifts in the 
policies of the government from the 
various Industrial Policy Resolutions 
and Policy Statements, and the changes 
in the attitude of private capital to- 
vvaids foreign capital and know-how, 
through opinions expressed by journals 
known to be mounthpiece of interests 


ol the different sections of the bour- 
geoisie. 1 '* In the post-colonial period, 
the state as well as private capital have 
learnt to be iar more accommodative 
o r foreign capital aftei a briei period 
ol initial ‘hostility’ In piactice, how¬ 
ever. even the liberalised policies are 
not followed strictly and many ad hoc 
concessions arc made to interested 
sections 

Vs opposed to these views, several 
scholars have pointed out tliat the ap¬ 
proach to industrialisation through 
Imieaucratic licensing control leuds to 
economic maladies like inefficiency acd 
inefficient investment decisions and 
cialters sweeping monopoly power on 
firms which an 1 not necessarily innova¬ 
tive leading to abnormal profits and 
ieduced initiative for innovation They 
further allege that control on import 
ol know-how leads to different forms 
ol abuse, e g, illegal smuggling of 
obsolete or socially unsuitable plants 
and machinery. In many sectors, value 
added al the. world prices ot final pro¬ 
ducts, turns out to be negative, owing 
to inefficiency in factor utilisation, 
l'lirtiieixnore, attempts to bar the import 
of ‘inessential’ goods or to regulate it 
tl.rough tariffs, licensing, quotas, etc, 
bads to greater investment m domestic 
production ot ‘inessential’ goods [Crif- 
hn and Enos [1970] Studies on Indian 
industrialisation have also found that 
in several sectois, c g. textile machinery, 
electrical equipment, motors, oil and 
dn-sel engines, machine tools, transport 
equipment and automobiles etc, no 
substantial improvement m product 
design or design specification has taken 
place since the period of early import- 
substitution whuh was before the 
Setocid Blau This stagnation lias been 
nttnbiited to the fart that the Indian 
nuiket bem h extremely sheltered, offers 
no incentives foi design innovation 
[Frankena 1971] It has lieen argued 
that the “failuie to innovate and imi¬ 
tate technology is itself a symptom of 
totally sheltered market approach to 
industrial development" and an indica¬ 
tion of "widespread monopoly” condi¬ 
tions m the Indian industries [Bhag- 
w all and Desai 19701 

The arguments against licensing 
protection do not always question the 
basic economic rationale of policies of 
protection in an underdeveloped 
countiy Neither of the two extreme 
positions, i c, autarchy and laisie: faire, 
in the matter of technology import is 
fully sustainable. It is not unusual, 
therefore, that even the most trenchent 
critic of the industrial licensing system 
often recommends alternative and moie 
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sophisticated fiscal measures of protec¬ 
tion Explorations in Indian economic 
history have also shown that discrimi¬ 
nators protection to indigenous pro¬ 
duct n of different commodities has 
often resulted in the incorporation ot 
new and more efficient capital and the 
"ipmg out of badly managed ot oliso* 
lets, sub-marginal units. The cost 
reducing potential and the gains in 
P'odirtivitj ot the new captial thus 
formed during the colonial period in 
ihe piotected industries have also been 
noli cl 14 It Ins also been argued that 
MmalLsation of control or Uassez faire 
in a situation of economic ineffiecicncy 
and dependence would further rein- 
t irce inefficiency and would create 
fireatei dependence. The nsue there 
fore i- not control versus no c intiol 
over foreign know-how, but whether 
the piesent industrial licensing mocha- 
ni-m is the mci.it suitable organisational 
bum bn the protection of unligenoui 
know-how. 

lCven jl it were agreed that control 
ot foreign know-how and goods thiough 
licensing and import regulation, sup- 
poited by an elaborate industrial R and 
1J network, which m turn is propped 
up by liberal incentives favouring do- 
uiestitallv developed know-how, is the 
must suitable arrangement, it would 
liave to be ailmitted that such an ap- 
pioacli would require ticmeiidous co- 
oubnation in ordci to be effective, 
hiotn all the descriptions that are 
available, it appears that such a level 
of co-ordination has not been achieved 
ai prat tice Applicant films have re¬ 
peatedly complained that the Licensing 
Lomiuitlec has lievei inatle explicit the 
underlying principles’ on the basis of 
which decisions on licensing applies! 
tions aie airived at. Examples of many 
seemingly contiadictoiy deccsions by 
the Licensing Committee not only on 
tlie matters of foreign collaboration, 
but nlsu on matlci.s like expansion of 
a unit or shilling of a new production 
unit aie many The CSIR’s representa- 
tie»n in the licensing body, started with 
the intention of saving imports where 
know-how may be available: in the 
domestic maiket, although zealously 
defended at the moments of crisis, 15 ap¬ 
pears to have been far less effective, 
than intended The list of collalxira tions 
sanctioned wheie CSIR itself has been 
offering know-how is indeed long, and 
the ease’s of small tracteir, carboxy- 
methyle cellulose, silicon carbide, hen¬ 
ry le chloride, sodium azide, sodium 
carbide, vitamin C, etc, are only a few 
examples. The details of the negotia¬ 
tions behind these decisions give the 


convincing impression that the govern¬ 
mental machanism invariably buckles 
under different types of pressure. 

The co-oi dmation between control of 
uripoit ot pioducts and control of flow 
o f know-how, which is essential for the 
success of the licensing process in regard 
to development ol indigenously develop¬ 
ed know-how, also seems to be non¬ 
existent. Several cases of utter lack of 
eo-oulinatiou are available. In one such 
instance the piesent chiel executive ol 
the CSIR, at that tune the diiector of 
a CSIR laboratory, complains that the 
CSIR lmow-hoxv failed because despite 
repeated requests the government did 
not control the impoit of a law mat- 
cial nor issue an import licence for 
the import ol the same raw material 
to an entiepieneui who had puichased 
this know-how Jioiii the CSIR 16 Ad¬ 
mittedly. mtegiated control of impoit 
ot know-how. law inatcuals, inter¬ 
mediaries, anil final pioducts in areas 
where domestu know -how is available 
would be .in exceptionally difficult task 
I,ii a centralised body like tlie Licensing 
Committee. Thut it has blundered 
often is not tlieiehue leally very sui- 
pi is mg. 

The task would have peiliaps been 
easiei had there Ken a couveigence ot 
the interest of Indian pnvate capital 
and the State on development and 
Mtppoit of indigenous know-how The 
ii.ms lor the entile developmental effoit 
in thus context has rented sijuarely on 
goveinmental shouldeis. Compared to 
[lie sire and position ol Indian pnvate 
capital in ihe national economy, its 
i ontnbutioii to development of mdi- 
gi nous know-how has been negligible 
Even the entical miunium cflort re- 
ipured bu assimilation ol foreign 
know-how aeipured through foreign 
lollalioiatioii lias beeii lacking A recent 
p u pei has demonstrated that most of 
flu collaboration agreements actually 
have to he extended beyond the five- 
year period, frequently even uplo 20 
xearx because local assimilation of 
know-hoxv is not taking place [Pillai 
1979] On the other hand, Indian 
pi.vate capital has been becoming pro- 
giessivcly moie dependent on foreign 
technology foi its expansion. The licen¬ 
sing arrangement has a definite ad¬ 
vantage for private capital m this 
matter. It oilers private capital con- 
1 iderable protection against superior 
loreign know-how and a guarantee 
against quick obsok'sence of know-how 
once imported Licensing has the added 
advantage of being flexible and being 
able to accommodate the interests of 
Indian private capital and foreign 


capital by making ad hoc adjustments 
under pressure, 'the arrangement is 
therefoie doubly beneficial for Indian 
pnvate capital, its continuance guaran¬ 
tees the independent survival of Indian* 
capital and its contradictions, ad-hocitmi 
and inefficiency provide private capital 
with sources of innovation, profitability 
and expansion 

Conclusions 

The apparatus of production, develop¬ 
ment, control and distribution of indus¬ 
trial innovation in India has been 
winked out on the premise that in- 
ei eased state activity would gradually 
st mulate conditions for technological 
change Tlie private sector enters the 
innovation chain mainly as the biggest 
target consumer group of the slate 
sector-developed industrial innovations 
Its contribution to either expenditure 
in the actual conduct of industrial re¬ 
el inch is negligible and therefore it has 
almost no stake in the success ol in 
digenuus know-hoxv Smee in this 
ul-n|i industrial research is being 
i .ii ued out in isolation state sectoi 
laboratories, segregation of reseaich 
fmm production on one hand and an 
interface puiblem between the state 
sectoi and the private sector at the 
maiketmg stage eomplu ale the situa¬ 
tion This lengthens the time-lag in 
utilisation liv introducing an extra 
clement of state agenev marketing 
within the innovation chain which doe- 
not occur in the ease ol self-financed 
corporate reseaich ventures. Secondly 
the marketing of innovations to dis¬ 
interested consumers becomes even 
more difficult because the technology 
is usually vouched foi commercialise 
tion after laboiatorv-s-cale development,. 
The most seiious inteiface problem/ 
however arises out of the fact that 
project selection for R and 3 usually 
takes place xvithm the ambit of state 
priorities, with very little interaction 
with the intended consumer group. 

Theoretically, the mechanism of con¬ 
trol of impoit of foreign know-how is 
designed to protect Indigenous know¬ 
how against competition from foreign 
technology. CSIR representation in the 
Licensing Committee has been pro¬ 
vided to reinforce this objective. In 
practice, however, the set-up is neither 
able to cope up with complexities of 
the task nor withstand pressures from 
influential quarters. La many instances, 
therefore, CSIR technology has to com¬ 
pete in the market with foreign know¬ 
how. While state intervention through 
the licensing device is essential for the 
independent survival of Indian private 
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capital, the weaknesses of the machi- 
m ry provide Indian. private 
capital with the sources of innovation 
and expansion The powerful sections 
\ in weild pressure and opt for foreign 
know-how through collaboiations on an 
i >i litsive basis — as opposed to CSIR 
tci hnology which in the majority of 
taws is transferred m a non-exclusive 
basis 

This arrangement has a dual ad¬ 
vantage for Indian pnvate capital 
lorst. the dominant and the influential 
icction of Indian pnvutc capital can 
■i 1 untain its position in the local market 
'a being able to impoit innovation at 
a suitable moment Second! v. since the 
mine negotiation oven foreign technical 
i nlliibointum takes place within state 
snrcified stipulations and contiols, tlic 
Miiliiential sections of Indian piwate 
i .ipital can effectively bargain lot more 
t.eial terms m the matlei of actual 
, 1 'vncrship and contiol. The dommanl 
Mction of pnvate capital can thus main- 
11 ii its foothold in the domestic market 
ii-n-t is foieign capital without having 
do leseuich and innovate by them- 
i\is and without having a stake m 
pe-fimded mduslrial icseueh ven- 
iiiies Although Indian pnvate capital 
i .in still stimulate itself hv impmtnig 
ii.’imaiions fiom time to tune, sueli an 
■ippioach in ilie long inn is bound to 
li.ol to nth i stagnation \o innovative 
I ills and innovativ’e n-seaiih rapacities 
'■ "iild fomi hi the private sectoi and 
niiiltani nuslv the utility of the state 
Units would lie < niitmiiouslv induced 

Notes 

. 1 Itel to vannus issues oi Journal of 
f fiu/t.-'ii/ find rnuU- (II T) and S Lull 
l l ( JSt) | 

- In 1977, In foie its reoiganisation, 
the OSIH hid If laboratories anil 
icscaich associations under it. These 
In I mi atones and associations togethei 
did reseaieli in the mens oi aeronau- 
tiis ehemiLals, liieclianieal engi- 
tieeimg, glass and teiainies. energv 
and fuels niilnstual maelnues and 
mstiimients, drugs and pharmaceu¬ 
ticals, medicinal plants, food techno- 
logv. leathei, clochouics. milling, 
nntalluigv and mining equipment, 
mails and biiildmgs pctioleiun pro- 
dur's public health engineering, 
wood Tubbei. textile, etc Apart 
fiom these applied fields the labora¬ 
tories also dill lesemeh in the theo¬ 
retical aica of molecular Inning}, 
nutrition, geophysics, oceanograpliv, 
environmental pollution, toxicology. 
approjina*e technology and utilisa¬ 
tion of legional resources 

1 Emm published sources it appears 
that the onlv case of CSIR mass 
producing an item for industry is 


tlut of optical glass, which was 
successfully developed and later 
manufactured bv the Central Glass 
and Ceramic Research Institute 
fCGCRI) of the CSIR The reasons 
for tins Ls that the total eimsiunp- 
lion ol optical glass in India is very 
meugtc and almost the entne con¬ 
sumption i, hr the defence deparf- 
nienf.s 

•I Seveial icpurts have complained 
about this obsolescence No speci¬ 
fic examples of the jiheriomenon of 
obsolescences are available A 
i|iiestioiniane stnvev of industrial 
firms eonilmVil bv National Council 
of Apjihcd Eemoivuc Research 
(NOAEIl) bowevei, showed tliat 
ohsolesecnt e as the main reason 
assigned In mdiistrv lor thr lark oi 
mleicst m CSill iicliiniiogv [VCAER 
1971, p 19] 

5 An ex-din etoi of a CSIR laboratoiy 
and tin ex-head of the NHlJC aie 
ainong those who have exjnessed 
dissalisfaelion at the- prioiities of 
icse.ueli hading to undenitilisatiou 
rTdak 1972. Ratnain 19721. 

(i The decision to scale uj) the teclmo- 
Iiil's and go fm a pilot plant ls a 
euiiiil ileei.snm m the innovation 
chain. Given the general lndiffe- 
icncc of the private firms towards 
llie iniligoiion.sk developed know¬ 
how the pilot plant sometimes has 
to lie financed with government 
lnuiici. However, there does not 
serin to be anv fixed criterion bv 
which a dreision on this is taken 
In 19(18 the Governing Body of the 
CSIR appointed u Pilot Plant Com- 
m 1 1 toe undei the channianship ot 
G P Kane w ho had eailier studied 
a contioveisial pilot plant of CSIR 
in I'KTT Tin Committee TPcom- 
liicndtd several pioeedurev anil it is 
not known whethei tile rcrnnmienda- 
* ions air followril ill pi art ice I’m 
moir sjnrifii piohlnn.s aiLsmg out 
ol Pilot Plant decisions our mav 
also iriri to Molt house's ill tailed 
shirk ol the coal gasification project 
ol CSIR [Mmchouse 1978], and 
Visliw anal Ivan’s stink oi le.seaieh on 

capacitors at the National Physical 
I.aboialoiv [Vishw.ui.ithan 19771 

7 Aigucd in srviial authois and in 
Indian case among otlu is liv Hh.ig.-i 
wall anil Ui s.u 119701 

•S Sonic romji.iiisim.s ol thr pcrtoini- 
aine ol Hiiliginms know-how m the 
fir kls vvheie loirign inllalxiiatioiis 
wrir gi,mlril .nr available limn 
piibllslud soinirs Thr most fic- 
quenllv discussed case is that ot thr 
small tiaitoi oi what w;ls la'e. 
ralh d the Sw.naj harlot, wlnrh was 
devt loped liv thr Cenlial Mech.iui- 
eal Engitirrinig Reseaieli Instihite 
fCMERI) ol the f.'SIIi auimul I9U7- 
08 Despite peusistent lepirxcnlj- 
tnills of the then director of til * 
lns'ihite to the govcminriit. tin 
government sanctioned a eollahoi i- 
tion agreement between a loieign 
agrnev and a public .sector unit to 
manufjctuie tint tons ol the same 
si/c (20 HP) The foieign firm 


quoted figiucs ol the final cost of 
uuuiiituchiio oi the tiactor.s much 
lowei than the CMERI estimates. 
The CMERl oflii ial warned that 
thr figiur.s ((noted by thr loreign 
agencv weie imiealishe. which did 
not daunt the goveniineut Both 
the huelois were ni.iiiiii.irtureil bv 
two livid jmlilie sci loi in gams,itions 
anil thr cost hi nefit ariaksis of the 
piodiiet shows that tin Swarai 
Ti uc'oi rfiritrd c ommenilalile eeo- 
noinv m i ipital ii-rur-iit and 
loirign exeli.ingi expenditure over 

thr foirign trchnologx -Ivi.sril 7rato, 

tiae'oi TAiora and Morehouse. 197-11 
In .uiothri instil in r rarhoxvmethy le 
cellulose ivns produced In a local 
linn in the liisis of tci hnologv 
divelopid In CSIR and Si i Ram 
Tus' it life (SRI) one xeai before a 
Swedish fiim ami Its Indian collu- 
boratoi could even set up a plnnt 
fSTRF ]9f>7 jw ]1I>1 Smnlark' 
silicon eaibnle, hcu/vle ihlondr and 
sodium a/ulr wen* sunn of the pio- 
durls devi loped In the CSIR labora- 
tonrs in casi of which dispute, 
■nose owing to government policy ol 
granting (ollaboia’iion in the same 
aims [Sidhu 19721 In the case of 
sodium carbide, the know-how xvas 
rejected hv the rntirpieiieui on tjy* 
ground that thr goveniment allow, 
bbi r il import of thr item hefoir .1 
thud fiim t<Hik lip the know-how 
and veiv slice cssfullv developed and 
maimfachiicd the item Some item, 
hkr ontieal glass, ilex’elojied ]>\' 
CSIR, li.nr been tested in the labo- 
latmirs outside India and have hero 
found xrrx satisfaitoiv fR.iv- 19R51 

9 This can hr gouged bv the fact 
that onlv 20 out of the total 289 
CSIR processes in pioduction, for 
whiih the (initial I with CSIR wcr>' 
valid in 1977 were being used bv 
pulilii seetoi oigaiusations Out of 
thr icst 21)9 processes, 17 were 
nndri uitein.il tnal jirodiirtion, pilot 
Jil.mt test, etc, ,n thr CSIR lalioia- 
loi\ ilsrlf and 252 jnocrssr.s writ' 
in thr hands ol pi ivate sectoi films 

fCSIR 19791 

10 Stati .tn - used in tins section ate 
tak'u Inmi DST |19fi9| 

I I I would liki <<» a<Id .1 note* ol 
can'inn licit* MI tlu intrm.ilK 
st !»•< tt d .md inlt llialK fmdnt t*<l pm- 
I'« ts dn nol net esscii jU 011 - 

i r iiu f liom id< as mooted 
1»\ tlic si lciitisfs tlit ms« Ives 
S« 111* Il*ll-*S •'lit 14 ])U‘M<‘111S ,ip- 

pioacii tin* Idmi.itoiv s\ifl ui’li .* 
spot 1 Hr problem a nd ins'rad rf 
bponsoinn* a pio|t*(*t tin 1 pm|(*c*t is 
taken np as an inti m.t| piouvt 
Sometimes dn* intiipmuMi keeps 
in font Ii v illi suerfsSivt* slaves o* 
develnpmt nl t»f tlu* ]>ro|t*( v I No 
1 '•Mm.itf s l,tiRio‘i .ir* awlable of 
"ha! peicenfai»r <if lot.d pinjeots 
'neonate in tins mumu 1 

1 n \n t*\ Dntctoi Clt*nt*ial of tin* PSIH 
lMb UM*d Wit' follow im; woitK “In 
tin lalxnatoiv set up liv (in* govern¬ 
in'nt, tin* nuliis’hv reDiesentative, 
•m* L'erieralU found on thru Srienti- 
fi( \dv1S01v (kimmittee and E\eni- 
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tivc Counril Rut when the indus¬ 
try doe.s not invi st money it does 
not ask xoaiclimg questions mid 
effectiveness o! such advisniv com- 
miltee should In tiequuntlv leviStd" 
[N.tvilil.utiiii.i 197 |L 

13 Kidion piesenls .\ detailed .leeount 
ul tin 1 ne'u.d piessuies and m- 
c iiiiist.inc es under which these 
.shill- in the position ol the genem- 
inerit as \se!| as pnvate eoipoiate 
cdintil wen .11 loosed [Kidion 
Ntto | 

11 R.iutlu suisess tin petfonnanei ol 
the sugar and steel nidustiies 
whieli weie mven fiscal pioteetion 
(lullin' the colonial peuod and eon- 
(ludis that in all these seeto s 
pioleilion had lienelieial efleets on 
indiistnal piotness 

15 Oik such occasion was in 1977 
when tlu‘ government decided to 
delink a nuinliei of lahoi atones 
tiom the rSIH and attach them to 
the us'r min 1stiios Critics ol the 
decision pointed out that the CS1R 
repifsenlatiofi in the licensing hods 
had plased a nationalist tole in 
piotectnu! Indian knuss'-liosv acid 
that tuincutod C5TR would not he 
aide to piifoini the same idle 

lfl Till case IS that of the nianulac- 
tuiifUt piocess ol a iheniK.il, sodiuin 
a/id' 1 , Micce.s.slull\ lies eloped hs a 
CSIH lahoratois m Jlsderahad The 
|oi alls availalile lass miiteii.il. hs- 
rha/iiic hsdeij f e ssas much co-t- 
hei than the one impelled directls 
In (inns The (inn that had pur- 
cliased the knoss-hoss made seveia! 
reipiesls hut ssas not gi anted an 
lnipml licenie Siddlni ((include 
that the kmns ho's ssas sound and 
ssonld huso sun ceded had this 

lacunae m bruising not me lined 
[Siddlm I972J Vishss.uiathaci [19. , | 
cites the rase ol ciiamii eapaeita- 
tors siu eessf nils' dcs'eioped and 
tes'ed at the pilot plant at Nl’L 
and later maikcted to Rhai.it lilee- 
tioines Limited (RKI ), a public 
se(toi coiicein RKI. l.dei opted 
foi a I'lcmli technology oil the 
tp-omnl that the \I*L ]iioeess ssas 
not siifficieutlv automated, and im¬ 
pelled mss liiatcnal tilainnin di¬ 
oxide horn Fiame svhdc Inch glad, 
titanium dioxide ssas inaiuihulined 
in India and ssa. In mu expoiied 
to France 
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Mysore Paper Mills 

MYSORE PAPER MILI S, which start¬ 
ed tnal production of newxpunt with 
imported pulp, is now ready to sum 
production with indigenous pulp Ihe 
high yield cold soda refinei mechanical 
pulping system with a yield of 79 pn 
cent as against 10 net cent for con 
ventional pulping system, is the fust 
of i(s kind in the count!y. MPM's 
massive pioject, the largest industrial 
inyestment in Karnataka after Kuche- 
mukh. has a licensed capacity to p'o- 
tluc-e 73,000 t, a of newspunt and to 
inuease its present 24,000 t/a capacity 
of othei varieties of paper to 37,000 
t/a The company has plans to pro 
dmr 15,000 tonnes of iiewspiint m 
the hrst year Winking at lull capa 
city, its newsprint project will effect 
a foi vigil exchange saving ol Rs 13 
erme. MPM, the laigest producer ol 
paper in one single location, has in¬ 
stalled the most sophistic.tied ol 
machinery both imported and indi¬ 
genous. Its Belcnl Walmsky news- 
punt machine with a deckle width of 
6 8 mn at reel jnd a speed of 630 
metres per minute is the Ingest and 
fastest naner machine in India The 
Rs 145-Liorc project has been financed 
hv toim loans fiotn financial mstitu 
lions and commoicial banks to the 
tune of 76 46 crore, teim loan fiori 
Ghemical Bank, New Yo'.k, for 28 o> 
croie, development loan of Rs 10 
crore and soft loan of Rs 4 cioie 
from the Government of Karnataka 
and by additional equity capital of 
Rs 6 93 ciore and internal iccruals oi 
Rs 6 ciore. MPM, incorporated in 
the year 1936, started with a small 
capacity of 4,000 t9a and increased its 
capacity to 8,000 t/a in 1952, 18,000 
t/a in 1964 and 24,000 t/a in 1972. 
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Level Public Enterprises 

Issues of Autonomy and Performance 

B L Maheshivari 



This paper describes the evolution and nature of state level public enterprises (SLIP) in India and 
discusses some of the salient issues of strategy, structure and peifannum e of these enterprises. It seeks to 
show that the SLF.Ps are different from the Central public enterprises in terms of their environment, size, 
strategies, management processes and performance arid, therefore, deserve special attention from students 
of public enterprises It pointedly draws attention to the paucity of even factual information about the 
SLEPs and the many glaring contradictions even m ofjuial and semi-official accounts regarding such elemen¬ 
tary data as the total number of such enterprises in various states. 

Its findings are that while huge financial and human resources have been invested in various SI.EPs 
and important tasks of social and economic development have been assigned to them, their twerall per¬ 
formance has been far below expectations. One of the important muses for such failure is political and 
bureaucratic intervention in operational matters. 


IHb public enteipuse system in India 
consists of two distinct levels, i e the 
,• ulial and the .state. While the slate 
level public enicipnses (SLPhs) are 
moie numerous and are also engaged 
in activities which hare i losei impact 
.mi the citizen's life, Ihev do not match 

■ i'll tin- central t ntorpii.sex m terms 
. I a/e of investment and turnover. 
Mimovei, wink the lentiul enteipuscs 
iiiiu' been the subject of stud} and 
discussion, ihc SI I’Ls have lemained 
nnexplmcd. This papei attempts to 

l. 'itis on this neglected level of the 
nubile enteipuse sistem in India It 
d.-sinbes the evolution and nature of 
iho SI PI s and discusses some of the 

■ ilient issues of strategy. stiuelure 
.mil peifotmancc The paper also seeks 
to show th.it the SI.PFs ate different 
It mi the (inlial public enterprises in 
lenns of environment, sue. stiategics, 

m. inagemepl processes and perfor¬ 
mance and. therefoie dcseivc special 
.I'l.’nlio.i of the students of public 
inteipiises 1 have tried to supple¬ 
ment the limited information about 
Hum b> the insights gained through 
im consulting woik with a number of 
public enterprises in different states 
ut India. 


India has a massive public entcr- 
puse system and with a few excep¬ 
tion -- coal mining, banking, insurance 
etc — these public enterprises aie the 
■ exults of the entrepreneurship of the 
State. Soon aftei independence, the 
Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948 
emphasised the stale’s role in economic 
development in these words' "The 
slate could contribute more quickly 
to the increase of national wealth by 
expanding its present activities where- 
e\er it is already operating and by 
concentrating on new units of produc¬ 


tion in olhei fields, rather than on 
acquit ing and lunning existing units." 
fins police was further lefined in the 
Indiistn.il Police Resolution of 1956, 
when certain industries were reserved 
foi public sectm The pursuit of this 
police has tesulted in the establish¬ 
ment of a large number of public 
entet prises and an investment of huge 
Imancial, phvsnal and human tesour- 
ecs m them. Fruitier, given the 
federal chaiadci of the Indian policy, 
it was nalutal that the goeemments 
at the (antic as well as m the stales 
would esabltsh public enter puses 
within the specific aieas assigned to 
them h\ the Constitution. Thus, we 
have about 170 public enterprises in 
the initial seetoi and about (100 
state level public enterprises. Table 1 
picscnls the lclalive position of the 
initial and the stati level enfeipn.se> 
in India. 

I' m is b“ obseised that although 
Meiutmr on the ccntial public cntie- 
ptises are mote prommem in terms 
of msestment and tunoset Bv com¬ 
parison, most of the state enterprises, 
except electiicds boaids and road 
transport coinorauon. aie pygmies, 
r uthet. towel msestment tumosei 
ratio in the SI PLs also points out 
that they have not been successful in 
achieving the expected levels of per¬ 
formance. 

Moieoser. while thete is a growing 
liter.ituie on the Ceniial public entet- 
prtses, the rescaich literature and even 
the statistics' mfoimation about the 
SLPF.s is scantv. A suites of public 
enterprises in India, published in 
1969. devoted onlv one out of a lotal 
of 29 papers and only ten pages out 
of 300 to the SLPE.-v. The author of 
the paper on SLPEs also made the 
following comment “In contta.st with 
the Central government undertakings 


toi which rich data aie available in 
oliicial rcpoits published every yeai, 
mfoimation on state government 
undertakings is neither adequate nor 
easily accessible" 1 The situation has 
temained substantially unchanged a 
decade later The Commerce Year¬ 
book of public seitoi for 1976-77 
speaks about the “total lack of syste¬ 
matic and lipto date inhumation”, 
.ibout tile SI.PFs. “Even the mimeo¬ 
graphed Inhumation Bouul sheet on 
govcinment companies compiled annu¬ 
ally by the iXpailment of Company 
Adairs does not servo the pu'pose 
adequately since tl suffers from a 
time lag ol over two veats. The 
basic lmanci.il data included in this 
publication in inspect of manv stale 
government companies aie out of date 
bv seveial years" 3 

Fieri a Inch povveied government 
committee encountered lhe problem 
of in idequate data on manv important 
matters of Sl.PI s in I l '78. even though 
U had direct access to the state gov¬ 
ernments The committee found lhat 
in seveial SI.PFs. even financial 
accounts were not tipto date 

I’eihaps. pau»ity of teliabJc data 
has also disco'iiaged teseaich scholars. 
Besides a few spet die studies of in¬ 
dividual ontei puses, generally electri¬ 
city boaids and mad tumsport corpo- 
.ttions, a suivev of literature has 
produced only ihiee books and a few 
scattered articles on SEPEs One of 
these books, a pionecnng efioit, con- 
tuns eleven papers dealing with pub¬ 
lic cnteiptixes in eight states.' The 
olhei books deal with public entei- 
nrises in Rajasthan and Gujarat. 4 
Both aie essentially descnpiivc and 
deal with the respective toad trans¬ 
put coipoiations in detail. Both aie 
docloial disseitations and ate charac- 
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1 ■ Oemiha). and 

liNTEHFIUSES 

S-JATE 


Central 

(1979-801 

State 

(1977) 

Number 

169 

588 

Investment 
Rupees 
cm re) 

16,150 

9.576 

Turnover 

(Rupees 

crore 

24,124 

4.012 

Employees 

17,55,000 

11,49,000 


tensed by the usual inadequacies of 
doctor.il rest'dtch. 

’Ihus, while the desctiptivc studies 
dealing with specific enteiprises or 
states have begun to appeal in recent 
jeais, there is no evidence of senous 
research on the SLPEs. Moreover, in 
the absence ot reliable and authoi na¬ 
tive data, it is not suiprising that 
even estimates about the number of 
SLPFs are a vaiiance, as can be 
obseived from Table 2 Hence, the 
need fot publications similar to the 
voluminous annual icport on the 
working of the industnal and commei- 
cial enterprises of the Central govern¬ 
ment, published by the Bureau of 
Public Enterprises in New Delhi 

II 

An examination ol the evolution 
and scope of the state level public 
enterpuses shows that w-htle the growth 
in the central sector took place bet¬ 
ween 195fi and 1965, a large number 
of SLPEs were established dining the 
•ate sixties and the seventies. It has 
been estimated that while 51 entci- 
prises were established during ] 9*51-60 
and another 1.45 dining 1961-70, as 
main as 240 were set up during the 
seventies. Thus, ovet half of these 
enterprises are less than ten years old. 

Further, while during the first stage 
of development utilities such as elcctti 
city and road transport were brought 
under state juiisdictmn, the second 
phase of development witnessed the 
formation of development corporations 
and subsequently the manufacturing 
and commercial enterprises gamed 
prominence. While in terms of finan¬ 
cial investment, the elcitricitv boatds 
and the road transport corporations 
together still account for almost 75 
per cent of the total investment in fhe 
SI-PEs, about half of these enterprises 
have been established for promotional 
and developmental woik 

In this respect, the SEPEs are strik¬ 
ingly different from the central enter¬ 
prises. While the central public enter¬ 
prises sought to capture “the com¬ 
manding heights” of Indian economy, 


the SLPEs have been viewed as 
instruments of social and economic 
development. Thus, compared with 
only eleven development corporations 
foi industries in the central sector, the 
states have more than 120 industrial 
development coinoutinns and over 
150 other development corpoiations/' 
A tendency to cieate development 
corporations for the activities which 
were eailier earned out by the normal 
departmental administration has thus 
chaiacterised the giowth of SLPEs. 
Pcihaps. the availability ol institu¬ 
tional finance has been the main attrac¬ 
tion toi this However, the ptomo- 
nonal ot developmental thiust in the 
SLPTs has also been a source of 
goal ambigmtv, specifically in respect 
of the balance between piomotion.il 
and commercial consideiations m the 
management of these enterprises. 

Mot covet, rapid giowth of public 
entei puses tn the Ijst decade and the 
existence of a laige numbet of such 
enterpuses in a state has also impos¬ 
ed on the slate administration a 
.seveie huidcn of management. Multi 
plic.il> of organisations fuithei has 
aggravated the pioblems of mter- 
organisational co-otdinji ion. 

An overview of the role boundaries 
and functions of the SLPF.s is likely 
to offci a panorama wheic a laige 
number of distinct enterpuses arc- 
engaged in diverse activities, includ¬ 
ing geiieiation and distribution of 
electricity and provision of transpoil 
.-.civices uiidei a monopolistic set up, 
development of danv, fishc-nes. hand 
loom, small industnes, poultry, tour¬ 
ism. development of backward legions 
and weaker sections and mining, 
maiuifacfui 'ng jnd trading activities 
This divcistty has been throwing up 
challenges for which satisfactoiv 
oigamsational patterns have vet to be 
evolved in most cases. 

m 

An examination of the patterns of 
organisation in public enterprises shows 
that a choice is usually made from 
among the following five types •• 

(1) Dep.ntmental undertaking 

(2) Inter departmental control 
hoard 

Ml Public Trust 

(4) Statutory corporation 

(5) Public or pnvate limited com¬ 
pany 

The departmental undertaking is the 
oldest form of organisation for public 
entei prises. It has been used for 
railways, posts and telegraphs, ord¬ 
nance factories, public works, etc. In 


this type of organisation, the enter¬ 
prise is operated as an integral part 
of a government department. Tr Is 
subjected to the normal budgetary 
and decision making processes of 

government. Usually, such an enter¬ 
prise is chaiacterised by excessive 

centtahsation of decision making at 
higher levels, procedural delays and 
lack of autonomy It has been observ¬ 
ed that the departmental form of or¬ 
ganisation has been on the decline 
and accounts fm less than 10 per ccm 
of the total public enterpuses in the 
states. 

The second type represents modi¬ 
fication of the departmental undertak¬ 
ing as the control boaid has repre¬ 
sent itives .if different departments 

This foim has had limited appeal fm 
developmental oi operational entcr- 
pnscs and has been used mainly fm 
urigation projects, especially whcie 
more th.in one state is involved (eg. 
Bhaki.i Coniiol Board, Chambal Con- 
tiol Boaid ,etc). 

Public 'fm-a has been used in cen- 
lial enterprises, particularly for the 
management of pints and mutual in¬ 
vestment funds This has few examples 
among the SLPFs. 

The loaith type, a st.itutoiv corpo- 
-atioii, is f-u practical put poses sinn- 
iat to a company except that it is 
ciealed bv a legislative enactment. 
The siatutoiy coipmation is expected 
to ollei a ci mh-nation of government 
cotiliol and entei prise autonomy. This 
form of oieaiiisatum ha., been nmnial- 
lv used tor enterpuses engaged in 
supply of electricity, provision of ro.nl 
transpoil seivicc, housing, insmanic 
and financial assistance. It is esti¬ 
mated that there are 90 statutory cor- 
jioration.s ul the .state level, most of 
which aie established bv the respec¬ 
tive state legislatures under the ap¬ 
propriate central enactments, such as 
Fleet! icitv Supply Act of 1950, etc. 

Finally, while the statutory corpo* 
latioti was preferred under .he Indus¬ 
trial Pohcv Statement of 1948, the 
company foim of oiganisat.on became 
populat aftei the Industnal Policy 
Resolution of 1956 By now-, the pub¬ 
lic or private limited company, esta¬ 
blished undei the Companies Act of 
1956, has become the most popular 
form of organisation for public enter¬ 
prises. Establishment of a govern¬ 
ment company docs not require legis¬ 
lative sanction and can be done by 
the executive decision and action. 
Tlius, the company form is expected 
to ensure financial and managerial 
flexibility and achieve freedom from 
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42 

IS 

19 
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25 

24 

29 
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18 

27 

11 
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26 

11 

28 
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16 

11 

21 
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IS 

12 

II 
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kishmii 

12 

11 

7 

Ixamataka 

19 

■16 

70 

Kerala 

S2 

S7 

51 

Madhva 




Piadesh 

11 

1 ’ 

19 

Mahdidshl i a 

12 

16 

11 

Ons-a 

61 

10 

67 

I’ll n|ob 

27 

28 

21 

Raiasth in 

22 

10 

27 

1.laul Nadu 

17 

12 

59 

l it ii 




Piadesh 

r. 

16 

55 

\\ i st Bengal 

40 

26 

34 


>20 

-188 

588 


•M.i’riimental oi legislative intei feienee 
'bout 7> per cent of the SI Pi's have 
h"cn otganised ,ts companies but thou 
i.■Mi-'-five expedience has not set vali- 
ila'i-J the expectation of aulonomy 
While on the one hand difficulties are 
eiHoiuneicd in cnfotcing pahhc ac¬ 
countability on the itovcnment wm- 
ponies, quite often thev tend to be 
i" tied as nteie admnets of the gov- 
e nment depai tments m as subordinate 
"likes ot the state government 
A survey of the experiences of the 
SI Pf s would highlight an uneasiness 
about t’ o appiopnatc ftom of cngani- 
-ttion While the depaitmental oigani- 
‘alton of public enteipnse has been 
tepl.teed hv the company foini, the 
eontiol systems and mutual expecta- 
tunis seem to have remained unchang¬ 
ed The incleasing use of company 
l”'ni for public enterprises mat indi¬ 
cate a (tend towards allowing greater 
autonomv to them but it would be 
>■ asonabl,. to conclude that the com¬ 
pany form has been p.eferred mainly 
as a device for raising funds from 
‘ntices other than the state govern¬ 
ment. In thcoiv, tlicie is less control 
mid greater flexibility in a company 
hat the eomposiuon of the Board, 
appointment of the chief executive, 
company-government relationship and 
the internal management processes of 
the public enterprises are usually so 
designed as lo limit their autonomy 
d[ Hl exercise continuing government 


con'rol on considerations ot public 
'iitciest and uniformity of policies. 

IV 

Role and composition of the Boards 
of government companies have receiv¬ 
ed some attention in recent years, 
Even though the Board of a public 
enteipnse is the highest directing and 
decision making institution, in effect 
most of the important decisions con¬ 
tinue to be taken in the state govern¬ 
ment secretanal, whether they pertain 
to investment 01 appointment o semot 
managerial positions Moreovei, it is 
seldom recorded but often piactised 
that the Roaul is given the ‘benefit’ 
of the thinking or prcfeience of the 
government so that government deci¬ 
sions get incm pornted into Board 
lesolulions There is a provision for 
the issue ol directives from the gov¬ 
ernment lo the public enterpiise but 
when the Boards are icady to comply, 
the nei d hi such toimal action does 
not a use Thus, more often than not, 
the concerned minister and the secre¬ 
te! v to the government dominate the 
Boatd piocecdings, even without being 
pie-ent in the Board meetings Of 
i nurse, in some states, the minister 
,rd the secretary also '•erve as part- 
mne i ban men of the public enterprise 
Roaids Most SI.PFs have then Board 
memhcis fiom among politicians 01 
officials As a result, public enter- 
pi.srs become mtegial part nl the 
political and the bureaucratic system 

It has been observed that chaii- 
mnnship of the public enteipnse is 
used as a substitute for a ministerial 
position and is oflercd to the leading 
st it' 1 piliticians to buy their support 
Of course, the experience on this as¬ 
pect vanes fiom state to state. In 
extreme cases where political instabi- 
litv is high and other opportunities to 
politicians *aie limited, the public 
enterprise Boaids pi ovule status, paf- 
innage and peupnsitcs. Politicians 
who cannot be appointed ministers are 
often bought ovei by insecure chief 
ministers with chairmanship of state 
level enterpi ises. Recent experience 
of states like Andhra Pradesh and 
Ratasthan onh conhims what has be¬ 
come an old tradition m states like 
Bthat It is not without reason that 
the politician members of the Board 
like to ‘erve on purchase or peisonnel 
sub-commitlocs of the Board. 

Over the years, the officials scent to 
have edged out the politicians from 
the corpoinre Boardrooms. As a re¬ 
sult. fully official Boards are not un¬ 


common. Given the tradition of de- 
leience to hierarchy, the officials on 
the Board often go along with the 
seniors oi mav act as representatives 
of their respective dcpaitments in 
gnernmen! Naturally, the Boards 
consisting laigely of officials aie in- 
ellective as centies of countervailing 
power ri.s-a-riv the secretariat since 
it is difficult for them to forget their 
f 1 ■ 11 time roles in the bureaucratic 
scslem while deliberating on the pro¬ 
blems ol ,i specific public enterpiise. 
Then presence generally tends to 
reduce autonomy of the public enter- 
pnse Officials on the pubbe enter¬ 
piise Boa id also face the problem of 
Imding time for the enterprise, espe- 
c allv if then happen to have too man\ 
dncelorships along with a full-time 
job The law permits one to have 
ttpto 20 Bo,mi directorships 

In some states, such as Gujarat, a 
tradition of appointing distinguished 
businessmen and professional execu¬ 
tives, consultants, advocates, etc, as 
members of public enterprise Boards 
has developed and works well but 
Gujaiat repiescnts an exceptional 
situation not common to other states. 
Most tepoits on public enterprises 
have talked about the need to have 
balanced Boaids and lo tequest ex- 
j>crts to accept mcmbershij> of the 
Board-, of public enterpi ises, but in 
practice the politicians and the offi¬ 
cials aie so well entienchcd that even 
the »op executives of the public enter- 
puses are left with few seats on the 
Board Since the chief executives of 
SI.PFs aie iltawn from among govern¬ 
ment ddministmtors for short tenures, 
the stale governments seem to be re¬ 
luctant to offer Board membership to 
the technical executives fiom within 
the enterprise. 

The officials generallv argue against 
the politicians joining public enter¬ 
piise Boaids and the influential politi¬ 
cians reply in the same vein An 
example of the politicians’ position 
was provided bv a recent recommen¬ 
dation of the Committee on Public 
Vudeitakings that one-thud members 
of the Boaitl should be fiom among 
the Membeis of Parliament and that 
an MP could be a part-time chair¬ 
man of the Boaid. r 

Both politicians and officials claim 
to safeguard public oi government 
mteicst bv serving on the Boaids of 
public cuter prises but this has to be 
appreciated in the context of Indian 
icality. The Board meinbe*xlrp pro¬ 
vides a politician not only opporluni- 
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25 Years of Devoted Service to Small Industries 


NSIC SERVES SMALL INDUSTRY 


By giving indigenous and imported machinery on easy hire-purchase or rental 
term upto the value of Rs. 20 lakhs. 

By assisting in securing Govt orders under its Central Govt Store Pur¬ 
chase Programme. 

By giving practical training to the technicians in various trades at its Proto¬ 
type Development & Training Centres. 

By helping create market for the product of small industries in foreign 
countries. 

by direct marketing of products of the small scale sector and by indirect 
marketing by acting as its agents for the small scale sector. 

by participating m National and International Exhibitions and participation 
in buyers-sellers meet. 

by supplying non-ferrous raw materials and the latest machine tools to small 
scale industries. 


NSIC supplies machinery to developing countries on turnkey basis. 

NSIC has undertaken the production of NUTAN STOVE in the small scale 
sector. 

NIC Knitwear Guaranteed Quality Products 


The National Small Industries 
Corporation Limited 

(A GOVERNMENT OF INDIA UNDERTAKING) 

Industrial Estate, Okhla 
New Delhi-110020. 
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Tabus 3. Number of SLPEs Making 
Phofjts oh Losses 


lateRoty 

1974-75 

xC 

t'. 

ir 

O' 

1976-77 

Pioht making 




enteiprises 

203 

212 

191 

1 oss making 




enterprises 

175 

211 

171 

1 nterprises for which 



information 

is noL 



available 

158 

146 

214 

1 nMl 

516 

569 

576 


lies tot patronage hut also status and 
amenities which are otherwise not 
available to him. Similarlv, ail olh.ial 
in government knows th.it Board 
membei ship, especially pat 1 into 
ihaiimanship . 1 a public entcipnse, 

a’ai tames with it mi expense account 
which is noimails denied to those 
making in rcgukli governmi nl depart- 
nients. 

Domination ol the public enieipiisc 
Hands bv officials and politicians also 
1 csults in the lack of development of 
i business culture in the SI PFs 
Mtueover. the ehoiee ol top oxe- 
.utives, espcLtall.v the thief execu- 
iives, fuithei tcinfotces government 
sontiol and buieaucratic culture. 
Suite the SI PF.s are voting and smtll. 
tuev have not vet developed internal 
managerial lcstuirces Moico'ei, their 
.’m ’notation poliev dixiouiagex the 
iceiuitment of senttir pet sons bom 
private solIoi oi cential public entc-i- 
pnses. As a result, thev usually reh 
mi the administrative cadie of the 
government for the stipplv of their 
lop cxoulives. The general piuctice .s 
that the administtative deptrtnient 
re'ponstble fot a public cnteip'isc, in 
mnsulfation with the depattment of 
n-:i sonnel and the Chief Seci clai \ to 
the state government, selects cnief exe¬ 
cutives and other top executives foi 
public enterprises from among the 
nailable personnel. The pioccdutc 
Inllowed foi this is akin to that for 
tilling othci positions in government 
idministration. Aptiti.de oi com¬ 
petence are seldom given weightage 
I he top jobs in public entci prises 
dius go th'rough the traditional itvolv- 
'«in door operation of frequent ti.uis- 
fers, resulting in short tenures and 
instability in kev positions. In the ab- 
'cnee of a management cadre, the chief 
vecutives of SLPEs tend to be dtawn 
torn among the members of the 
indian Administrative Service, who 
tho bring the bureaucratic culture of 
’government administration to the 


public' enterprises.* 

There is some evidence to suggest 
that most state governments arc reluc¬ 
tant to allow operational autonomy 
to the SLPTs. Foi example, it was 
recently repotted that even though 

the Electricity Board is expected to be 
autonomous, most state governments 
have been opposed to the Kaivadhak- 
sh i Committee’s tecommend.ilion that 
the r.leclricttv Board chaiiman should 
bo appointed bv an independent body '' 
It ntav be mentioned heic tint 
following the iccommendations of the 
Administrative Refoims Commission 
in 1 967, pioceduies wue established 
foi development of top executives 

ftom within the central public c-ntei- 
pnses and il was piovided that those 
on deputation should make up their 
mind willun thiee yeais whethei thev 
want to stay with the public entci - 
piisc* oi tetuin to their seivice cadie. 
Since 1974, the Public 1 met prises 
Selection Boaid has been lesponstble 
lor selecting suitable persons foi ap¬ 
pointment to top executive positions 
in the cential public enlcipiises. B.ned 
on this expeiu-nce, the state mtvein- 
nients also need to establish nutchineiv 
fot identification and development of 
m.magcml talent fot then public 
i uteipuses. Moteovet, even though 
the SIPEs ate bkelv to continue to 
tt-Iv oil the civil services for then top 
positions, it is important to cosine 
that the tenures of civil servants de¬ 
puted to public enterprises aie long 
enm gh to piovide for oppoi tunities 
foi perfoimance and aecoiintabiliiv 

V 

Besides the appointm -ul of the top 
executives and the Boaids ol D-iec'lms. 
government contiol ovei the SI PE.s 
is also cxetcised through othei instill¬ 
ments such as approval ol plans and 
invosiments, personnel policies, pnc- 
mg decisions and management pro¬ 
cesses used in the entei puses No 
doubt, public enterprises sigmfv State 
ownetship and State contiol Since 
thev ate established as instiuments of 
State poltcv and goals, control bv 
government is the characteristic of 
the public entci puses. This position 
is summed up in the following state¬ 
ment. “Since public entetpuses are. 
in a speulted manner and degice. 
directed by the slate, then autonomv 
is a derived quantity, delegated b\ 
the state bv virtue of tls administia- 
live powers. The degree of autonomy 
may be greater oi lessci, but it docs 
not originate fiom the enterprise- it 
is derived from the state The dneci- 


tng of public enterprises by the state 
is, therefore, a fundamental concept 
and autonomy a matter of conveni¬ 
ence'’. 1 " 

The issue of enterprise autonomy 
and government contiol may be sim¬ 
ple in tc-inis of a categoitcal state¬ 
ment but tt is extremely complex in 
ptactice and has far reaching imphca- 
t'ons foi the petformance of the pub- 
lt< enter pi isc. Therefoe, the issue of 
autonomv should not Ik- approached 
fioin the standpoint of the rights of 
the Stale but the consideration of 
ellic.tcv of management should play a 
majoi role in this. In the long run, 
onlv if the public enterpnscs achieve 
the objectives fot which they are esta¬ 
blished, the interests of the State will 
be lulhlled The control bv State ts 
inevitable but the issue should focus 
on the nature of such control 

Not much empirical hteiature is 
available about the interface between 
the SLPfs and the state governments 
and the opet.ition of state control 
rn-u-riv entorpnse aulommv. Howevet, 
a couple of observations mav be made 
here Fust, even though it is being 
recognised that operating autonomy 
and professional management are kev 
f.ictois in the enterpnse performance, 
the SIPEs, due to vaitous reasons, 
continue to be moie closely mtcgiat- 
ed with the political and bureaucratic 
svstoms in the Marcs than the cential 
public enterpnscs and the Central 
government. Second, following the 
iccommendations of the Admuustia- 
tisc Refoims Commission ovei a de¬ 
cade ago, institutional devices were 
evolved to enlaigo the scope of auto- 
nomv of the central ptihlic entcr- 
pn-.es 11 Developments on simd.it lines 
have not vet taken place with refer¬ 
ence to the SLPEs. 

I inallv, more often than not, gov¬ 
ernment contiol on public enteiprises 
is exercised on operational matters 
i.ithoi than on issue-, of goals. stiJte- 
gies and policies Part of this teason 
is that no organisation of state ad- 
ministi.ition is engaged in policy mak¬ 
ing except with telerence to specific 
issues piesented to it foi decision. 1 - 1 
Moreovei, compulsion for uniformity 
in management policies and ptocc- 
dutes tend to push against the enter- 
pitse autonomy Thus, bv and large 
the SI Pis are treated as being sub¬ 
ordinate to the government sccietanal. 
When jtinioi ofheets with a few years' 
expeitencc ate appointed to top posi¬ 
tions in the public enteipuses and 
the seniors necupv key positions in 
the government admimstration, this 
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tendency is furihci reinforced. Al¬ 
though company form of organisation 
has the potential to oiler autonomy 
to .1 public cntcipiise, it seems that 
most states tit India have lost this op¬ 
portunity Dilution of autonomy na- 
tuialh reduces aceotm' ib.lity for per¬ 
foi mance and frequent petforinatue 
failuies piovtde additional icasi.ns for 
i incasing government cmiliol. 

Moreover, it mav also he noted that 
many of the SI Pi’s. especially the 
devel-pnient.il and promotional coi- 
rntattoii-,, ha\e to deal with their 
counterpart oiitamsations in the tiov- 
eitimenl ol India in the same sphere 
of activity, e e„ Indian Dan \ Coi- 
poiation for the stale level dan* 
development eorpoiations. National 
Small Industnes Development Cot 
potation lot the state level small 
scale industrial development corpora 
turns, ole \t times, SLl'K Imd.s 
itself pushed from both the state gov¬ 
ernment and the cential coipmation 
The experience of the stale dairy 
development corpvirattons in recent 
ve.us shows that the central coipota- 
tton could pose majot threats lo the 
autonomy of a state level cot potation 
unless its top mnnjgcm -nt is able lo 
keep the ton political and administra¬ 
tive executives in the state oil its side. 

The outcome of a conflict between 
the SI Pis and the other competing 
agencies naturally has impoitanl im¬ 
plications for managerial behaviotit in 
the public enterpusc's Thus, it has 
been commonly obsetved that the 
managers erf these enteipuses develop 
defensive behaviout. They tend to 
justify everything, admit lew mistakes 
except In implication utid sometimes 
lake public positions winch jrc not 
supported bv facts. They also be¬ 
come reluctant to commit lo pcifoi- 
mance improvement Pcifnrmanee 
failures ate liecjucntly iiistificd on 
the basis of external constraints and 
there is a matked tendency to insti¬ 
tutionalise inefficiency and low pro¬ 
ductivity bv overestimiting resource 
requ rements and downgrading instal¬ 
led capacities One of the interest¬ 
ing aspects ot this behaviour gets 
reflected in the managers’ preference 
for larger equity capital because 
equity is seen as tree monev It has 
no liability of repayment and bv 
reducing the intetest charges it can 
bung down the losses in the balance 
sheet without real improvement in 
performance. In fac 1 , they seem to 
be more concerned about pi electing 
perfoimance rathei than achieving it 


VI 

rvalii.ttion of peiformance of the 
SI !Ts i, complex p.utlv because of 
the absence of agreement on the pa- 
rametets of perfmmance and also due 
to paucity of tellable information. An 
examma'ton ol the continuing debate 
on ttie performance ol public enter- 
pnscs highlights the following thiee 
i-laud but distinct apptoaehes lo 
pertoimance evaluation (I) Ptofilabi- 
l-tv, (2) c.tp.utt' utilisation ot pto- 
il'Klivit', and I’d achievement of 
pccilic socio-ecopomte objectives. 

An assessment of entc-puse per- 
l i.n.-nc- is n.ttui illv linked up with 
its (leilaird objectives but ill most 
cases thee objective-, aie not elearlv 
spelled out at the time ol the esta¬ 
blishment of p-thlt,. enterp' nes 1 ' 

I v m sub eqiicntlv, the pioc esses of 
i,|. n'tfn ,-11011 of pi touts area- and 
establishment of spectlie objectives 
a e» seldom instituted. Tlte ab- 
■ eius <1 muluallv agreed, clear 
,nid speciltc objectives is thus an 
obstacle to peiformance evaluation 
Ambivalence about obieiti'es has abo 
,es.dt d in divetting the tesoiiices 
and tne.gtes of SI.PFs in directions 
v h;ch mav subsequently be considet- 
nl un.aithoii,ed and even undcsiia- 
ble '1 bus, there is an in gent need 
I-r clarifying the objectives of each 
enteipuse ill specific teims so that 
.inina‘-"'ment accountability f. i pet 
loimance can be established 

Howe vet. it appeals that altei a 
long dchite. mufti his been accepted 
as a me.isuie ot peilotmance for the 
public enterpi iscs. in >-pite of th- 
eioblems a using out of the issues ol 
tamta! s'ructute and pocing and the 
pic-valance of monnpobstic ot near 
monopolistic dominance ol at least 
some of the m,t|oi SlPEs, such as 
cleetticttv boards, road tianspoit 
coi not a'ions. etc. Some peoiile argue 
that capacitv utilisation could provide 
a mote tv-liable measme of then pet- 
lotmane e once the problem' of ..sses- 
sing installed capacities ate sorted 
out. 

Although the available data on pio- 
lits and capacity utilisation are in¬ 
complete and fragmented, an overview 
,hows that the SLPEs have, bv and 
large, not been able to achieve rea¬ 
sonable levels ol peifotmanc-e. Fot 
instance, in 1977, the tuinovci of 
SI.PF.s in 17 states was Rs 
1.012 ciote with an investmen' of 
Rs 9,576 ci ore As can be observed 
from Table 1, the investment turn¬ 
over ialto of SLPEs was about one 


louttli of that tn ca.se of the central 
public enterprises, which itself i f 
lowei than that for the private sector 
Fuither, a large nttmbe of SLPEs in¬ 
cluding those with heavy investments 
including electricity boaids and road 
tianspoit cot potations have been 
making losses. Table 3 piovtdes 
inhumation about the number of 
SLPLs making jnofits or losses duung 
three yea is, 1974-75 to J976-77 
It may also be surmised that main 
of those about which inhumation is 
not available might have made loss-.-.. 
Incomplete accounts even after a lone 
gap van be tieated ;ts an indiCJtoi of 
poor pci hit mance. 

It should he appteciateil that Table 
1 does not indicate the extent ot 
ptofits or losses. Hovvevei, dunna 
the same period, the eleetnuty boaids 
and the load tianspoit eorpoiations, 
whth togc-'hc-i aun -it fot almost 
75 pci cent ol total investment in 
'si PI s inclined losses in hall till 
states 

Moicovet, wluL pcihnmanic ol 
public entcpuses vane, fiom state t-’ 
state, even in the stiles with bettei 
pcitominme icc<’iJ, the overall pic- 
ttite is not so bnght Die available 
mfoimalum jbvmt Andhia Pr.desh. 
which has a compaialivcly bettei pet- 
lot mance re,old. shows that in 19/ti 
77, the 10 public enlcipuses in the 
stale, with an investment ot Rs 682 7 
vrote, had a total tin novel ol 
Us 1115 etoie Duinig the same veal. 
Id euterptises including the electncitv 
board and the toad tianspmt cotpo- 
i.it on. made a total pioht R-- Tlh 
ci ore and 11 entei prises lticuried a 
total loss of Rs 8 29 crore resulting in 
a net loss of Rs 111 toie No in¬ 
humation was available h.r the ic- 
ni,lining entei puses 11 

VII 

I hr hu egoiitg discussion has insh- 
lighted that a large nomhei of public 
entetpnses have been established ir 
dillercnt states, huge firancial and 
human tcsouicos have been invested 
m them and mipoitant tisks of social 
and economic development have been 
assigned to them but then perfoi 
manic has been far below expecta 
turns This gap between expectation; 
and achievements must be bridged 
fust ot all. tms neglected sectoi 
should get the attention it deserve' 
due to its sire and significance. It n 
impoitanl that more tnformattor 
about them is generated and researcl 
is initiated to develop greater under- 
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standing of their potential, then pro¬ 
blems and their prospects. 

There are man) obvious problems. 
The goals and obieetives of SLPEs aie 
lot clear. Dominated b> officials and 
politicians, their Boards aic ignorant. 
..ninteresled and ineffective. The chief 
executives and top executives have 
licit tenuies and often fail to undci- 
-'.ind the complex issues encountered 
"n these enterprises Then technical 
oiiipetcncc is doubtful and maikeling 
Kills are non-existent The) lack 
,ii tononij and flexibditv so necesxarv 
I u managing developmental and 
. ommercul entei onsos Government 
,ontiol is exercised on opeiation.il 
.sittus but has not been effective on 
xuv aspects of then performance 
I he) have bonowed admnnstiative 
t.ocedures tiom the buieauciati sy.s- 
m and have failed to develop agree - 
-■ci.t oil dimensions of pen lorniance 
■ noims for accuumabilit' Emallv, 

<i■ pmblems encounteted b> SI PI.-, 
a d.lTerent from those of the cetili.d 
, dvlu enierpti-c., even though the 
■■ perieiues ol the laitei contain guide 
u- f" 1 tuiii'.' d-'velopincnl of SI F‘l s 
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^ Baluch Nationalism and Future 
of Pakistan 

Bhabani Sen Gupta 

In Afghanistau’i Shadow : Baluch Nationalism and Soviet Tempta¬ 
tions by Selig S Harrison; Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


New York. 1981; pp 228, $12.00 

OR a decade Selig S Harrison has 
ieen deeply involved in the travails 
nd aspirations of one of the world's 
Mst known and understood nationa¬ 
ls: the Baluch tribesmen of South- 
,estern Asia But for him, few 
muld realise that there are as many 
<i five million Baluch people mhabit- 
ns a vast expanse of western Pakis- 
ta and eastern Iian, an area slightly 
Birger than France, with 900 miles of 
fie Arabian Sea coastline including 
lie northern shores of the Stiait of 
lormuz through which oil tankers 
n’lincl for the West and Japan must 
i,iss on their way out of the Persian 
iulf 

Selig Harrison broke the ‘news’ of 
lie bloody Baluch insurgency of 
974-77 to the world and showed 
mw Bhutto’s deployment of brute 
upermr military force to put it clown 
ilso brought about his own down* 
.ill at the hands of the militaiy and 
o the establishment of Pakistan's 
hire! military regime headed by 
icneral 7.ia ul-IIuq, Harrison's 
.uount of the Baluch insurgency did 
inf exactly shake American minds. It 
lid, however, alert discerning people 

over the world about the emergence 

a new dynamic political movement 
n volatile. Southwest Asia namely, 
mlitant Baluch nationalism. Selig 
larrison has now come out with a 
Jrger. more complete profile of 
Much nationalism which may come 
n be recognised as a peer of Edgar 
snow’s Red Star Over China 

15 iluchistan, of course, is not China. 
3ut Selig Harrison has hea’d the birth 
1d nvs of a new nation as Snow in the 
^Mls did the birth pangs of a new 
s’vnlution. Whether Baluchistan will 
3e born as a nation-state would depend 
J n a cluster of developments in Pakis- 
;an and Iran as well as m coming 
’ullages of US-Soviet interactions in 
: he interlinked regions of the Persian 
>ult, South-western Asia and South 
^sia. Selig Harrison neither predicts 
; he inevitability of Baluchistan's emer- 
ience as an independent sovereign 
‘tate nor prescribes a course of Baluch 


strategies tha* would take them in that 
direction With all his explicit sympa¬ 
thy for the Baluch nationalist cause, he 
appears to piefei a pi litical evolution 
in Pakistan that would accommodate 
the basic demand of Baluch nationalism 
within a federal political sv->tem. Har¬ 
rison doubts, at the same time, if 
Pakistan's rulers will ever attain the 
statesmanship which alone could satisfy 
its minority nationalities, paiticulaily 
the Baluch, and if the lulers of the 
United States summon diplomatic and 
political wisdom to cement. »athcr 
than disrupt, the relationship among 
Pakistan's four linguistic nationalities 
Neither m Pakistan nor in Iran have 
avenues ot meaningful dialogues bet¬ 
ween the ruleis and the Baluchis been 
completely closed '‘But”, warns Harri¬ 
son in the concluding sentence of his 
gripping book, ‘‘the possibility of 
national disintegration is mi leasing in 
both countries, opening up new hori¬ 
zons of opportunitv for Moscow in 
South-west Asia and deepening US 
dilemmas." 

Speculative musincs of Soviet-US 
entanglement in assertive Baluch 
nationalism, which compose the last 
chapter of Hamsun's book, have natu- 
i ally drawn the icviewers’ prim.uy 
attention in all countnes including 
India. These mu.sings, however, are 
not the best, nor the most important, 
ingredients of .the book Indeed to 
cast the first silhouite of Baluch 
nationalism in the mould of US-Soviet 
uvalry is a journalistic temptation the 
scholar in Harrison should have shun¬ 
ned. Not that Hai iison's insight of 
the sub-continent’s hub’us has deserted 
him in these Dages. He coirectly re¬ 
gards the Baluch problem as central 
to Pakistan’s long-term survival as a 
single multinational state. He seems 
to agree with the prediction of Baluch 
leaders that ‘‘Pakistan will ci ntinue to 
crumble internally” He also conectly 
describes Indian attitudes concerning 
the existence of Pakistan as “some¬ 
what ambivalent". The scenarios Har¬ 
rison sketches of possible Soviet 
‘adventurism* in Baluchistan are at 


best speculative, they may oi may not 
take the form anil content he sketches 
with chilling precision. At the same 
time, theie can be no caveat with his 
pobev picscripiion to the US govern¬ 
ment (which, of corns”, will be cym- 
callv shrugged oil bv the men and 
women who iuIc America these days) 
that American strategists should tread 
very w.irdv in Southwestern Asia. 
“Amencan publics should be damage- 
limiting i.ither thin usk-invitmg They 
should not oe go.tuned solely by im¬ 
mediate ‘US ol jci-tp-e, in the Persian 
Gulf or Afghanistan or Pakistan, but 
should rest on a broadc-i recognition 
of the mterdeocnden.v of long-term 

American interests in the entire legion 
leaching from India through Iran 
Recognising the limits of American 

rower in Islamabad and Tehran, the 
United States should begin, even now, 
to consult’! what the natuie and range 
of its inteicsts and options would be 
in the event tint Pakistan or Iran 
or both should pnvc incapable of le- 
solving their peculiarly stubborn fede¬ 
ral problems." 

What will make Scl g Hai.iron's 
book on Baluch nationalism a durable, 
even a piophetic, contribution to the 
political literature of the second hail 
of this convulsive century is his de¬ 
tailed. discriminating, lucid and per¬ 
suasive account of the anatomy of 
Baluchistan. the emerging Baluch 
‘nation’, its peisonalitv. identity, ego 
and ethos, its leideis ano its fledgling 
educated youth, and the mass of 
Baluch tubesmen stiried bv that un- 
definabie irrepressible heat-wave that 
goes by the inadequate tcim of natio¬ 
nalist awaken.ng. Without anv apology. 
Harrison has offered a boo 1 : that is 
"deliberateh Baluch-centted”. It 
tieats Baluch nationuh.Ti as "a dyna¬ 
mic, self-contained phenomenon woithy 
of attention in os o’>n rght rather 
than as a suboid’nate aspect of the 
laiger problems of Pakistan and 
Iranian nationalism". Harrison hjs 
deliberately not given 'equal tune’ to 
a consideration of Pakistani and Iranian 
nationalist peisnoctivcs that embrace 
the gamut of problems confronting 
Pakistan and lian as multi-ethnic 
stales. He has however, devoted an 
entire chapter to Islamabad's and 
Tehran's attitudes tow'.vds. and pei- 
spectivcs of, Baluch nationalist aspira 
turns, demands and struggles. Harri¬ 
son's book achieves the main purpose 
with which he says he wiote it “to 
fill a vacuum in knowledge about the 
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Vluch'i movement and to underline its 
mportance as a little-recognised but 
ritical factor in a region where ethnic 
inflict tends to dominate political 
j)e". 

Me traces the oiigms o. r the Baluch 
i.Uionalist movement back to the forci- 
ilc incorporation of the Baluch into 
r.in by Reza Shah Pahlavi in 1928 
md, latei, into the new state of Pakis- 
tl n in 1947. When they started their 
prepared msutgenev in 1973, 
hr Pakistani Baluch were fighting not 
or independence but for itgional 
mtonomy within a radicalh lcstrut- 
uicd confedeial Pakistani constitu- 
i,>nul farmework. But bv the time the 
,hooting subsided in 1977, separatist 
riling had greatly intensified and two 
nit of the thiee leading Baluch poli- 
•n.al groups had explicitly demanded 
i iprnden.’e. '‘since nearly all Baluch 
fet the impact of Pakistani reptes- 
|vn, the Baluch populace is now poli- 
K.ilised to an unpiecedented degree, 
i i mid-1980 l found a p»-ivasivc m.-od 
■I expectant., among the Uj'e.-h, a 
widespread desire to vindicate Baluch 
nijicri.il honour, and a readiness to 
'eni’w the struggle when and 'f cir- 
.iinistances, appear to be favourable" 
ii.iluclnstan, as sketched deftly in 
si |ig Mat i ison’s book, is a bleak 
dcoliie and forbidding land Altei- 
nating abiuptlv between stalk nioun- 

ins and and exp vises ol semt-desei I 
*.i-dcland, Baluchts'an is nch in oil. 
r.liiui gas, luaiiiura, coal and ethet 
1 'incials, the exploitation of which has 
1 1 m illed l , uu„’ti's and Sindhis in 
I’.d.iitan. and hue'll touched the 
traditional tribal povcitv of the mass 
nl Baluch people. The Baluch are 
mu Muslims of the Hanali nte Re- 
/ vui nlavs a i.-hitiveli maiginal lole 
in Baluch society, especially in Pakts- 
tani Baluchistan Each of the 17 maior 
gtuupings in Baluchistan is headed bv 
a Siiular, "and there aie some 400 
tubal sub-groupings headed bv lesser 
rhieftams” In Pakistani Baluchistan, 
only 1 3 million acres ire cultivated out 
■>f a total acieage of some 85 million 
Onlv 800,000 of these cultivated acres 
a’>‘ n ugaled, and mosr of the migated 
InnJ is centred in the I is Bela and 
kj'.hhi areas, where “non-Baluch set¬ 
'll " 1 s mostly Punjabis, encouraged by 
Islamabad, compete for the limited 
iniil available". The Baluch masses arc 
therefore abysmally noor and "almost 
all Baluch hate Punjabis as theii ex- 
rloilcrs, oppressors and rulers". 

Baluch nationalism which is consi¬ 
derably older than the Baluch liationa- 
fist movement, is traced back to the 


mid-18th century when Wasir Khan (if 
Kalat, a legendary hero, fought the 
Afghans and united the Baluch under 
the sovereignty of Kalat until the 
arrival of the British. When the British 
concluded that Afghanistan should be¬ 
come a ‘buffer state' to shield their 
Indian empire fiom Russia, Baluchis¬ 
tan. as a key area flanking Afghanis¬ 
tan, immediately acquired a new 
strategic significance. Determined to 
establish direct control over the access 
loutes to Afghanistan, the British 
fought bloody battles with the Baluch 
lor more than 40 years. According to 
Ghaus Bux Bizenio, a leading contcm- 
poiary Baluch nationalist, the Baluch 
failed to sustain their nationhood pri¬ 
marily because they happened to live 
in an area of vital militaiv importance 
to the British, The Khan of Kalat, the 
only Baluch ’native state’, refused to 
accede to Pakistan when the British 
left the sub-continent after partition¬ 
ing it into two mutually hostile states. 
Indeed, th e Khan declared Kalat's 
independence. Bizenjo, then a fiery 
youth of 29, declared in the newly 
elected 52-member Kalat assembly on 
December 14. 1947" “If Pakistan wants 
to treat us as a sovereign people we 
aie ready to extend our friendship. 
But rf Pakistan docs not do so and 
forces us to accept this fate, flving in 
the face of democratic principles, each 
Baluch will fight for his freedom" 

The Pakistani eimy reduced kalat 
in April 1948 Nationalist sentiment 
gicw rapidly among the Baluch "in 
response to the aggressive centralising 
policies puisued bv Pakistani leaders" 
Baluch restlessness ovc, and opposi¬ 
tion to, the One Unit led to a second 
Pakistani military showdown in Kalat 
in October 1958. “one day before mai- 
tial law was declared throughout 
Pakistan, setting the stage foi the 
establishment of A\ub Khan’s military 
icgmne' A decade of tension-, followed 
the ai rest of /he khan of Kalat. In 
1960 a relatively small Baluch guerilla 
fo.La vvjs able to pin down well- 
equipped numcncaliy superior Pakis- 
tini aimv legulais for months The 
Fakistan government set up new gai- 
risons at kev points in the interior of 
Baluchistan “Faced with the spectre 
of an expanding and seemingly per¬ 
manent army presence, a group of 
politically conscious Baluch began to 
map plans for an organised guerilla 
movement capable of defending Baluch 
interests." Most of the group were 
attracted to Marxist-Leninist ideas and 
wanted to emulate successful leftist 


guerilla movements in other countries. 
Selig Harrison gives details of these 
groups and their activities. He tells the 
stoiv of how Sher Mohammed Marri, 
the prime mover in this guerilla warfare 
initiative, a self-styled Marxist-Leninist, 
built un a large guerilla force begin¬ 
ning with a nucleus of 20 ideologically 
attuned followers and how by July 1963 
ne and his men (known as the Parana, 
a Baluch woid meaning militants) 
established 22 base camps spread 
over 45.000 vq miles Manned bv what 
the, called a 'command force' of 400 
full-time volunteers, each camp could 
call on hundreds of loosely organised, 
part-time reservists Between sporadic 
engagements with the Pakistani army, 
the Paiaris exnanded the command 
force to 900 in 1969. In that year, 
Yahya Khan, who succeeded Ayub 
Khan, induced the Pararis to agiee to 
a ceasefire by ordenng the withdrawal 
of the One Unit plan In the large scale 
insurgency of 1974-77, the Pararis 
evolved into a well-established move¬ 
ment now known as the Baluch Peo¬ 
ple's Liberation Front 

Scfig Harnson renoits this bloom 
and expensive struggle in some detail 
and analyses its causes and conse¬ 
quence. Bhutto made a promiseful 
beginning in Baluchistan, allowing the 
Baluch to set uo their own ptovincial 
government for the fiist time after the 
1970 election Bizenjo became gover¬ 
nor and Ataullah Mengal. a more 
militant Baluch national leader, chief 
mintstei But Bhutto dismissed the 
piovincial government in Februarv 
1972 and dissolved the legislative as¬ 
sembly on the pretext that Mengal 
had exceeded constitutional authority 
by easing out Punjabi bureaucrats 
fiom high offices, tcsisting Pakistani 
militaiv and para-military intervention 
in local conflicts or haiasstng Punjabi 
taimeis who had taken ovet the best 
of the limited available farmland with 
Islamabad's backing The msurgenev 
started within six weeks ol the dis¬ 
missal of the provincial government. 
“Laigcly unnoticed bv the outside 
world, the struggle hetween Islamabad 
and the tribesmen, grew in feroutv 
ovet the next few yeats Mote than 
80,000 Pakistani troons roamed the 
piovince at the height of the (war. 
The fighting was moie widespread 
than it had been duung the conflicts 
of the fifties and sixties and touched 
most of the Baluch pipulatmn at one 
time or another” By July 1974 gueril¬ 
las had cut off most of the main roads 
linking Baluchistan with the surround- 
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ing province*,, di&iupted the key rail 
Jink and effectively stvmicd oil and 
gas ooeiations. At this juncture the 
Shah of Iran intervened. Manned by 
human pilots, 30 US-surmhed Huey 
Cobra helicopters, developed duung 
the Vietnam war. employed then 
devastating firepower to overcome the 
Baluch guerillas. The turning point in 
the wai came in a brutal six-duv battle 
at Chamalang in the Mam region 
The Baluch lost the war. But they 
became even mole bitterly opposed to 
Islamabad's mle. In late 1975 Mir 
Hazar Ramkhani. the one-eyed guenlla 
leadei. concluded that best way to 
keep the Paran movement alive was 
to onciate out ol sanctuaries in 
southern Afghanistan The bulk of the 
guerilla force entered Afghanistan 
The Pararis now underwent a signifi¬ 
cant tiansformution whith Harrison 
desetlives in detail. They adopted an 
ambitious new programme, broadened 
their membership base, changed then 
name to the Baluch People’s Libcia- 
non Fiont, and began publishing their 
monthly oigan, Jabal (Mountain). 

Bhutto had tned to bieak the back 
of Baluch nationalism with biute 
military foice However, he blamed 
General Zia ui-Haq, chief ot the army 
staff, for all the military excesses. “Zia 
displayed an ‘almost paranoid' attitude 
towards the Baluch", Bhutto alleged 
in the supreme couit shortly befoic 
his execution, "bitterly opposing pro¬ 
posals foi tioop withdrawals and le- 
lease of impnsoned Baluch leaders" 
Soon aftei ousting Bhutto in July 
1977, 7,ia, however, freed the Baluch 
leaders and eventually reached an 
uneasy truce with them In four years 
of his lule Zia has tned to make up 
lor the long developmental neglect of 
Baluchistan, he has armed himself 
with the theory that economic deve¬ 
lopment will subdue Baluch political 
discontent Hatnson finds no basic 
difference in Zia's perspective of the 
Baluch problem compared to Bhutto's 
“Desr<te their differences. Zu and 
Bhutto shared bioadlv similai views 
with lespect to the desirability of a 
unitary constitut-on il system foi 
Pakistan". Both see the Baluch move¬ 
ment as a creation ot uch teudal 
siinlars detcimined to maintain their 
hold on the tribesmen Like Bhutto, 
Zu*. also is tiyinq to isolate the laidari 
fiom the main body of Baluch. Zia is 
determined, as was Bhutto, not to 
recognise the fact that systematic 
deprivation and suopiession have 
driven the Baluch to be rebom as 


i oldicrs of n national liberation 
truggle. 

Baluchistan cannot, of course, be a 
second Bangladesh for the rulers of 
Pakistan. The Baluch cleaily do not 
possess the geographic, demographic, 
linguistic and political advantages the 
Bengalis of Last Pakistan had in 
abundance Indeed, the success of 
the Bangladesh liberation war, to which 
Bhutto made a conscious pie-planned 
contribution, depnvcd the Baluch of 
the political clout they enjoyed in 
Pakistan b\ joining forces with the 
Bengali-dominated Awami League. Bu! 
the Baluch have rejected a unitary Pak¬ 
istan. As Sclig Harnson points out, 
they have not reiected Pakistan finally; 
there can still he a • ompromise between 
Baluch nationalism and Pakistan as an 
integral multi-ethnic entity But com- 
pionnse will call for Hue fedcialism in 
which the Baluch can satisfy their 
nationalist aspirations If the Pakistani 
ruling elite continue stubbornly to 
deny the Baluch their satisfaction, the 
Baludh nationalist struggle will go on 
until the political map of Pakistan, 
lian and Afghanistan is ledinwn. 

As already noted. Soviet ‘tempta¬ 
tions' to own and cxlflnil Baluch 
nationalism gives topicality to Sehg 
Harrison's book In shotr Harnson 
shows that the Soviets have cnotmous 
potential oppoi tunities m Baluchistan 
but have been exceedingly wary in 
using them so tat The Baluch, in then 
political desperation, would welcome 
Soviet help although their leadens are 
not indifferent to the political price 
they may have to pay for effective 
Soviet pationage. Whether Soviet cau¬ 
tion would continue even in the face 
of an Iiaman collapse or mote parti¬ 
cularly in the event of American intei- 
vention m Iran, temains a moot ques¬ 
tion The Baluch themselves will not 
risk another armed insurgency unless 
they aie sure of supnott Iron) other 
Pakistan nationalities and/or the Soviet 
Union or the Aiabs They seem to have 
developed a kind of revolutionaty 
patience and are pienaied to wait for 
decades pinning then hope on the 
'inevitability' of a general geo-political 
upheaval in south-west Asia leading to 
the birth of a sovereign Baluchistan. 

Selig Harrison's account of the Baluch 
nationalist stiuggle laises important 
issues for India’s Pakistan pohev. If 
Baluch restlessness and the thieat it 
poses to the integrity of Pakistan be¬ 
comes an input of India’s Pakistan 
policy. India gets inevitably involved in 
a possible balkanisation of south-west 
Asia If, on the other hand, Pakistan’s 


independence, integrity and strength j s 
an important objective of Indian foreign 
policy, this country has to offer Pak¬ 
istan good-neighbourly help to resolve i 
its challenging problem of national^ 
integration. There is now the stark 
possibility that geogiaphical dislocations 
stemming from regime collapse m Iran 
and/or Pakistan may pose for India’s 
rulers agonising policy choices. The 
ethnic-nationalist problems which tor¬ 
ment Pakistan are not foreign to the 
Indian State. Active insurgencies pre¬ 
vail in India's north-east border while 
ethnic icstlessness in lesser degrees is 
evidenr elsewhere. The great difference 
between India and Pakistan, howevei, 
is that India’s lemociatic system and 
expelicnce create an adoptive capability 
and process which Pikistan has denied 
itself bv its inabilPv to evolve a demo¬ 
cratic policy The lesson therefore is 
that th e strains and tensions multi-, 
cthnicitv inevitably creates in many of* 
the thud world countries are bettei 
resolved through participatory demo¬ 
cracy extending its political frontiers 
and acquning an economic content as 
it gains political experience. Authoritn- 
uan rule, whether of the nulitaiy or of 
military-buieaucratic complexes, can at 
best jnest disintegration for a while 
Authoritarianism icmains a iierpetual 
medium and long ter n thieat to the 
integrity of multi-national developing 
societies 


Tata Mills 

TATA MILLS' board has decided I* 
invite Mohanlal Pirimul to loin th 
boaid as the Vice Chairman ot th 
company along with Ratan N Ta(a, a. 
Puanial will guide and assist the com 
pain in building up its technical man¬ 
agement and opciations without anv 
stake m the company, in an honorary 
capacity His assistance on the one 
hand and the restoration of the finan- 
i ,.tl liquidity of the mills on the other 
would be of immense value to the 
company In appointing Ratan N 
lata, the company is piepatmg ground 
for the younger generation to take 
over the chaumanship from Naval H 
1 ata in due course. Thus, the mills 
working under this plan will remain 
as evei under Tata management ex 
elusively and not be sold or leased 
oi handed ovei for management to 
anv comoany or person. The manage 
menr is quite confident that with 
these changes it ran improve the 
working and piofitability of this com¬ 
pany. 
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Rioting as Rational Action 

Ail Interpretation of the April 1978 Riots in Agra 

i Owen M Lynch 

Warfare, factionalism and conflict resolution have long hem respectable 1n]>irs of anthropological 
' rnnrem, hut urban violence has been virtually ignored perhaps because it is seen ns an outlet for irra- 
: Invtiil frustrations beyond the limits of any normative order. 

This paper examines various extant theories of violence put forward by social scientists and 
i Inals that none of them can fully explain urban violence in socially and culturally specific situations. 

I The point is elaborated in an account of the incidents of urban violence ini airing 'untouchables' on the 
j one side and caste liindus and the police on the other in Agra city in Apiil W7S It shou \ that conhary 
to much theoretical thinking, there u as order in the disonln, an element of rationality and deliberation 


in the Agra riots. In other uords 
in r and quite rational 

G\ the spung of 1978 m the city of 
|V;ui, an untouchable caste, known as 
|.it iv, yiolently confronted upper 
caste neighbours and police. At least 
rue lives were lost, mam othets were 
"ilii'cd. and the armv was called in 

irslore law and older Evtant theo- 
,e. ol violence giv e limited help in 
■ndfistanding this evenl This paper 
■i that a cultutal account leveals 
pi ich that other theones ignoie. 
Second, it at (sues, contrary to much 
ihi'i.ietical thinking, that m tins case 
these is order in the disorder, culture 
m (he confusion, and mtionality in the 
lot In other winds, as Weinet [1962] 
anplicitl, asserts, urban violence can 
he oiderlc, culturally normative, anil 
!..*iueal 

Tjir oim s c>i \Tou:n(e 

Emanuel Marx [1976 181 usefully 
telincs violence as "physical assault, 

"i the ditcet threat of nhvsteal assault, 

"ii persons or pioperty", Marx's defini¬ 
tion covers vtolence both bv indivi¬ 
duals and by gioups. 

lupsha [1976] has classified theore¬ 
tical appioaches to urban violence into 
thiee types. Folk Theory, Middle 
Range Theory, and General Theory 
folk theory, as an explanation for 
violent events, often appears in news¬ 
papers and political speeches An 
attempt to blame some pet son or g'oup 
•‘buck-passing’) characterises all ver¬ 
sions of folk theory. In the conspiracy 
'vision of folk theory, a small group 
f 'l persons seeking personal ends pro¬ 
voke violent events. The conspiracy 
version conveniently ignores the ques¬ 
tion of how conspirators gam mass 
support in the absence of some more 
baste source of discontent. “For if 


, urban violence, tin paper argues, 

the neople weie content, the best 
oigamscd conspnacy should fad fot 
lack of support". [Lupsha 1976. 302], 

The recent migrants to the city and 
the undeiclass or rill-raff arc othei 
versions of folk theory. The recent 
migrants veision aigues that those who 
suflei ftom cultural disorientation and 
lack of tinditicmal controls or an- un 
happy with their lot in cities start 
violent events. But this version ignores 
the fact that migrants having escaped 
from a woise life are often lelatively 
content in cities. Blaming riots on 
iitf-raff ot criminal elements ot the 
city ignores evidence showing that 
often the "bulk of the rioters are 
mature, employed, bettei educated, 
and more aware members of the riot 
community" [Lupsha 1976: 303:, also 
Nelson 1969: Tilly 1976], 

Middle range theotv again has two 
versions. First is the social-psycholo¬ 
gical version that explains violence as 
the result of iclative depuvation or 
rising expectations The problem with 
such an explanation is that if depriva¬ 
tion is relative t and causative, then 
riots might be expected in all segments, 
of the population except the highest 
which presumably does not suffer from 
deprivation at all. Yet, whv, then, in 
the United States have woiking class 
blacks rioted and woiking class white* 
remained peaceful? In slum areas of 
the third woild, relative depuvation is 
often quite the opposite, that is. ic- 
lative satisfaction. Shantv-towners find 
themselves better off and com meed 
that they can succeed, because a few 
around them provide examples that 
success is possible (Lupsha 1976; 
Nelson 1969; Portes 1972). 

The historical-economic is the 


can be orderly, culturally norma- 

seennd version of middle range theory; 
it enjoys meat populaiity among 
sociologists, anthiopologists, and 
Muixistx. This version argues that 
social and economic changes cut people 
off from, or deprive them of, needed 
goods, sei vices and assets, Lconomic 
conditions and exploitation of one 
class bv another lead to violence or 
class conflict. Even when class cons¬ 
ciousness is taken tccount of, it is in 
the last instance determined by the 
economic base ol society Cultural 
subjectivity, volition and consciousness 
arc considered positivistically, thev 
arc a reflex of structural conditions and 
are determined by the economic base. 
There is no role here for culture as 
an independent variable in social 
action. 

Geneial theory is Lupsha’s final type 
of explanation foi violent events. 
Again theie a»c two versions of this 
type. The fust is based upon indivi¬ 
dualistic psychological theorv of frus¬ 
tration and aggression. and has groat 
popularity among political scientists as 
well as some psychological anthropolo¬ 
gists. In this version an individual 
blocked fiom achieving some goal, be¬ 
comes frustrated, anger results and is 
d'spelled in aggression Jn tin- ease ol 
i lots this theorv of the individual is 
himsfoimed into a themv of social 
action. On fust glance, such explanation 
s-'ems satisfactorv. since great anger 
and aggression often chatacterise tiots. 
But anger ot aggression does not 
always indicate frustration and nots 
are not always motional in ongin 
Evidence from recent riots in the US 
indicates that riots are more often a 
questioning of the legitimacy of the 
system than they arc an urafional 




response to threats and oppression. 
Frustration and aggression, moreover, 
explain how violence is possible as a 
motor activity, they do not explain 
why it occurs m particulnt times, 
places and cultmes, and between some 
groups lather than others. 

The final veision of general theory 
is sociological It maintains that 
strains between gioups. such as racial 
and ethnic ilcaiages, precipitate violent 
events. The sociological approach also 
considers social elements conducive to 
Violence, such as lincieased use of 
communications media, incicased edu¬ 
cation, and failuie of responsible 
authorities to deal equitably with 
those involved in a strained situation. 
While the sociological veision is closest 
to that of this paper, ir too often in¬ 
volves misleading assumptions ahout 
relative deprivation or Durkheimian 
ideas of violence as nnthology going 
beyond the boundaries of normality. 
The sociological version docs not ap¬ 
proach violence as anthiopologicullv 
strange and as culturally variable in 
the norms governing its expression. 

Lunsha does not consider functional 
fheones of conflict, including violence, 
that have been popular in anthiopo- 
logy [Evtans-Pntcihard 1940; Turner 
1957; Coser 1964] In these theories 
conflict and violence are eu-functional 
because they unite one grouo versus 
another, and therefore, integrate 
socictv. The classic case is the Nuer 
[Evans-Pritchard 1940], an acephalous 
segmentary society integrated by com¬ 
plementary opposition. Functional 
theories are teleological and explain 
violence bv consequences not causes. 
Culture in such theories has no spe¬ 
cific influence, power and direction; it 
merely has the consequence of promot¬ 
ing social integration 

Over and above negative reasons for 
dissatisfaction with extant theories of 
violence, there are positive reasons for 
seeing it m a way other than as a 
release for tension and frustration, or 
as an irrational and spontaneous les- 
ponse to deprivation or social strain. 
These reasons are. violence is fre¬ 
quently successful as a tactic, often 
effectively establishes and maintains a 
group’s identity. may possess a norma¬ 
tive order, often recruits normal every¬ 
day people, and frequently evolves 
along with peaceful political action 
[Tilly 1976: 394]. 

- Acha City *\n the Jatavs 

Agra city, about 120 miles south of 
New Delhi, the capital of India, is 
.jtsaif a formet capital whose architec- 


x 

tural masterpieces, such as the Taj 
Mahal and the Red Fort, portray to 
Indian and foreigner alike its glorious 
past. But Agia also lives in the pre¬ 
sent: it is a district administrative 
headquarters and a manufacturing 
centre. Shoe manufacturing of the 
cottage industry variety is a major 
industry. Jutuvs cobble nost of the 
quite fashionable shoes that are widely 
exported. While Jatavs have advanced 
economically thiough this industry 
and a few have become wealthy, they 
remain on the whole an mbati puile- 
tan.it In the shoe markets, middle¬ 
men ar e overwhelmingly members of 
upper castes. Thev garner the real 
piofits fiom the industry. This, then, 
is a souicc of strain for the Jatavs 
who perceive it partially in class and 
paitially in caste terms’ The events 
d< scribed in this papei, however, were 
not between these two classes within 
the shoe industry 

Although untouchable, Jatavs are 
neither meek nor submissive. Over the 
past fifty years thev have advanced not 
onlv economically but also m educa¬ 
tion, goveinment service and in poli¬ 
tical awareness and expertise. Much 
of this advancement is due to the 
official policy of ‘protective discrimi¬ 
nation’ that reserves a certain peirent- 
utre of government jobs for untoucha¬ 
bles. restricts one in seven seats in 
the Central and state legislatures to 
untouch tblcs, and provides educational 
benefits and scholarships for them. 
Such protective discrimination, the 
Jatavs’ new assertiveness and political 
awareness, and their traditional im¬ 
purity within the Hindu world view — 
all these have made them objects of 
hatred and fear to many upper castes 
who feci that Jatavs, as untouchables, 
are getting not only out of place but 
also out of hand Jatavs, moreover, 
form about one sixth of the city’s popu¬ 
lation; thev are, therefore, both a 
potent political nresence, and a major 
threat and source of strain to upper 
castes. 

The mam character m Jatav history 
and m upper caste hatred is B R 
Ambedkar. Although from a caste 
other than that of the Jatavs. Ambed¬ 
kar was an untouchable who became 
the first Minister for Law in indepen¬ 
dent India. He was largely responsi¬ 
ble for drafting the Indian constitu¬ 
tion. Jatavs consider him father of the 
constitution that legally abolished un- 
touchability and gave untouchables 
equal lights with other Indian citizens. 
Before his death in 1956, Ambedkar 
converted to bis own version of Bud- 


dhisbi an^ many Jatavs, as well as 
other untouchables, have followed him 
In this path.' Today he is the most 
honoured of all Jatav culture heroes. 

The Riot 

The main and most elaborate festi¬ 
val in the Jatav calendar ts April 14, 
Ambedkar’s birthday. Oft this day a 
fair is held in some Jatav neighbour¬ 
hoods where games of chance are 
played, children take rides, festive 
foods are peddled, cobblers’ tools are 
put to rest, and Jatav as well as non- 
Jatav politicians flourish rhetorical 
sktlls in Ambedkar’s honour. 

The dav’s high point is a seven hour 
long parade. From early sunset until 
dark hours of the night, the proces¬ 
sion maidles through both untoucha¬ 
ble and upper caste neighbourhoods. 
Imaginatively decorated floats depict¬ 
ing scenes fiom the life of Buddh.t 
and Ambedkar add dramatic colour 
while uniformed bands contuliute 
brassy ihvthm. The parade’s mam 
attraction is an elephant carrying a life 
sized image or a huge portrait of 
Ambedk.it. As it winds through the 
streets of Agra, the parade announces 
to one and all thtit jatavs and their 
hero are important mesenccs, not to 
be taken lightly. 

Not merely festive, the parade is 
also dangerous As it passes through 
certain unpet caste neighbourhoods, 
stones, bricks and insults arc likelv to 
b e thrown from the roofs of surround¬ 
ing homes despite the presence of 
nolicemen who occasionally have then 
hands full when Jatavs tu to letaliate' 

The parade on Apiil 14. 1978 well 
met this description. At about 11 pm 
bricks and stones weie allegedly 
thtown on the tail-end of the parade 
as it passed through the neighbour¬ 
hoods of Ptpal Mandi and Rawat 
Para. According to the local newspaper, 
Amar Ujala (April lfl. 1978). Jatav- 
retaliated before the police could in¬ 
tervene A home and some small shops 
were damaged and a car mirror broken. 

On Aon) 15, the day after the parade, 
upper caste store-keepers and neigh¬ 
bourhood leaders met and, wearing 
black arm bands, marched to the 
Chhattj police station where they 
lodged complaints. On the way to the 
police station, according Jo Jatavs 
they shouted slogans such am "Change 
the route of the parade”, "Death t( 
Ambedkar", and "Dooiyi to the Jatavs." 
Upper caste complaints were that 
the police had not reported-'the iitci 
dent; that the parade had made a, great 
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;--ond' fiat, despite past 

wb«n similar things had 

jppened, the route of the parade had 
jt been changed. One complainant 
uiged that stores of innocent shop- 
cencis had been broken into, looted 
ud damaged. Another charged that 
ii.,vs in the parade were armed with 
jutierous weapons. wer e besottenly 
■ link, and were a nuisance to the 
ji.idc itself. A final complain- 
nt denied that the people of Rawat 
■ai,t had thiown bricks and stones on 
■ir paiatlc {Amor U/ala f April 10, 
9781. 

J.iUv leaders gave to the news- 
1 ,i pm a reply denying the charges, 
,nd asking for peace between all 
.Mos They complained that such in- 
idi’iits had happened in the past, and, 
tespite an ordei that the police stand 
;u.nd on roof tops, they failed to do 
ki in 1978 (4nu» Viola. April 17, 

fCS). To this upper castes replied 
I'nig that the Jatav leaders’ statement 
.hewed their “cheapness” They 
Inn mded compensation loi alleged 

I. i.u ig< lo bonus mil shops (Atnar 

i min. A pill 18. 1978) 

Concerned Jatav leaders and 
\ iilsslkaiites (Ainliedkai anuyaai/n), 
met to discuss these developments. 
Ihf stone th'owing angcicd them and 

II. fv used a ootent political symbol to 
c' l.un it Orthodox Hindus, it was 
said, could not tolciatc the puture of 
,m untouchable mounted unon an 
elei'hant, the steed ol high castes and 
lings A decision was taken to hold 
un April 23, a peaceful and silent pro- 
u’ssion in which all would wear black 
arm bands in mourning foi the insult 
I" \mhedkur. The peacefulk defiant 
bnuession, howevet. was to match 
* un again through Rawat Paia, scene 
<1 the original stone throwing On 
\pnl t8 Jatav leaders went to the 
Additional District Magisliate (ADM) 
'nil asked permission for the pioces- 
siun A curfew had pieviouslv been 
imposed when students of Agra I'nivei- 
sn \ agitated. The ADM refused per¬ 
mission, On the evening belt re the 
scheduled procession, de-tiict authori- 
bes summoned Jatas leadeis and urged 
them to cancel their provocative and 
illegal act. Whether at this meeting 
Jatav leaders agieed not to Uad the 
Procession through Rawat Para is dis¬ 
puted. 

The procession, nevertheless, assem- 
P' c d on the morning of the 23id and 
lutav leaders were once again told 
{'hat the procession was in defiance of 
i 'he law, They replied that they took 
! mdets from the Jatav community 


which urged that - the procession go 
forward^ Jatav leaders report that 
those in the procession shouted, 
“Gandhism is false — Hail to Ambed- 
kar’ J . The procession neared Rawat 
Para where both sides claim that the 
other was first to throw sandals and 
hot water. Under order policemen 
tried to disperse the crowd with lathis 
and tc.u gas. Bedlam broke out. Many 
ran to safety; others, including women 
and children, were miured and their 
blood stained the street. Pictures in 
the newspaper. (Ami Viola April 24, 
1978), confirm this description, Thcie- 
after, on April 24, Jatav leaders were 
apprehended, charged and incarcerated. 

Feelings began to boil Shopkeepeis 
and uppet caste people of Rawat Para 
issued statements piaising the police 
foi dispel sing the Jatav procession. 
Jatav leadeis, on the other hand, 
blamed the police foi the incident. 
Politicians ol all rolouis got mlu the 
ait. some blamed Indira Gandhi, others 
lagpvan Rani (Amin Vi ala. Apiil 26, 
19/8), Clearly, the incident and the 
mounting tension weic politically co¬ 
opted and interpreted as state and 
national issues The conspiracy theory 
was conveniently tiotted out to explain 
the pioblcm. Jatav leaders not m pttson 
delivered to the Distncr Magistrate a 
set to demands: (1) unconditional re¬ 
lease of all leaders; (2l arrest ol mis¬ 
creants who thiew stones: (3) declara¬ 
tion of Apnl 14 as a nublic holiday; 
and (4) suspension of authorities undei 
whom the police lathi charge took place. 
Following this Jatav satyagrahis daily 
maiched to the District Magistrate's 
office in defiance of the ban on all 
assemblies. Each day a few were put 
behind bars and bv April 29, 303 

persons, including women and child¬ 
ren, were mcai cciatcd (Amor Viohi 
April 30, 1978). 

On May 1, satyagrahis again maiched 
to the Deduct Magistrate’s office, 82 
were taken to custody and many more 
left standing the blisteung May sun 
Jatav luffians, it is alleged, enteied 
the office of the ADM and wiecked 
it (A mar Viola, Mav 2 1980) because 
a Police Inspector had insulted then 
advocate At this time police made 
another lathi chaige lo disperse the 
crowd which fled to a nearby area, 
Ka)i Para, Bv that afternoon police 
had cordoned off Jatav neighborhoods 
in the city, a Jatav boy had been kill¬ 
ed and anothei seriously mjuied. In 
neighbourhoods near the Collectorate 
fights between police and Jatavs 
broke out and spread like fire through¬ 
out the city. In the neighbourhoods of 


Jagdish Pula and Loha Mandi, where 
Jatav population is dense, fighting was 
especially violent and scattered inci¬ 
dents continued until Mav 3. 

Jatavs met police bullets and inva¬ 
sion of their neighbourhoods and 
and homes with locks, stones, and 
home-made fire bombs. In one area of 
the city homes of seven scheduled 
east L . individuals were burned to the 
giound allegedly by policemen and 
cash- Hindus. Buses in different parts 
of the eitv were burned, telephone 
win, weir cut, fishplates removed 
from tailway tucks and attempts to 
set file to a petiol pump and Agra 
Kirclui Sianon vveie ■ ('ported — all 
allegeadlv done bv ibe Jatav mol). 
Concerning these incidents the Com- 
inissionei loi Selieduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tubes wivh notes in his 
lepnrt 

Gencially. when an unruly mob 
commits acts of arson, the targets 
normally ate government piopertie, 
and those belonging to well-to-do 
sections. But it is somewhat curi¬ 
ous to note that in this case, the 
houses burnt were small hutments, i 
belonging to poor labnui class and 
shoe makers and it was ..Ileged bv 
the authorities the houses weie put 
on file by the owncis themselves 
in the areas known as Sundeipara 
and adiacent to the railway tiack 
where buses were burnt or fish 
plates allegedly removed, no firings 
weie resorted to. but in the local 
habitations of the Scheduled (aste 
persons where theie was no such 
indulgence in violent activities or 
arson, hung was jesorted to (Gov¬ 
ernment of India 1979: HI, 147). 

The situation was hopelessly out of 
control. The Army and the Central 
Reserve Police weie summoned to 
restore law and uidn. Using loud 
speakers, the military asked for calm 
and pleaded th<jt they had come to 
help. Accoidmg to Jatavs. the soldiets 
said Jagnvan Ram. at that time Minis¬ 
ter of Defence and an untouchable, 
had sent them as friends The mili¬ 
tary Heated all impaitially and were 
welcomed as peace-makeis The total 
Jatav dead was at least nine, including 
two women while manv moie including 
police weie seiiouslv miuied 

Thereaftei questions about the not 
weie raised in the slate and Central 
legislatures The Chief Ministet of UP 
refused to visit Agia. seemed to take 
the side of the police, and said that a 
demand to transfei police was unfair. 
His actions were condemned bv (hose 
nut ol iKivvi'i (Artwi Violu May 6 
19781. In Puiliament Indua Gandhi 
asked for a judicial mqiniy into the 
incident and blamed the ineffectiveness 
nt the Janata party foi d (Amai 
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f ' min , Mjv 3, 1978), Janata party 
member!) blamed the Congress (I), AH 
sides seemed to agtee that the incident 
involved premeditation and planning, 
some saying the police weie the con¬ 
spirators, olheis suv ing political hench¬ 
men were the conspuatoix. Some 
degree of planning seemed evident in 
the bus burning incidents and the like. 
The uoi had definitely been made an 
issue between the natty in nowei, the 
Janata, and othei parties, especially 
the Congress (1). 

After the aims had restored ordet 
to a still tense situation, political nota¬ 
bles came to repott on the incident 
Ram Singh (an untouchable). Home 
Minister of UP, came to Agra and 
visited troubled neighbouihoods and 
the imprisoned jatjv Icadeis He 
effectively exonerated the falav ltadeis 
while declaring that the incident was 
not a case of untouchable oppiession 
(\rnar f/u/u. Mas 15 1980) By fnlv 
three of live accused police officers 
had hern liandrirecl 4pnl 11 had 
been declared a holiday in UP, and an 
inqiniv had been set un undet Ram 
0hnn, a member of narliamcnt and an 
untouchable. Later a judicial inquire 
was set up undei Justice Nigam. 
Neither of these teports have yet been 
made pulilii Jat.iv leadeis weie lr- 
leased on May 16, hut the curfew re¬ 
mained until Mav 21 

More important than these results, 
howevet. was the response of Jatavs 
and other untouchable communities 
outside of Agra. Food, money, medi¬ 
cal help, and untouchable leaders from 
as far away as south India poured into 
Agra. Over and over again Jatavs 
themselves said to me that violence 
had united them despite their varying 
political persuasions All even conser¬ 
vative Jatav leaders, said that Ambed- 
kar’s diagnosis of and remedv foi the 
caste situation had been light. the 
onlv wav was to take the offensive, to 
fight and fight back. While inspecting 
scenes of the not with them. Jatavs 
expressed pride in then ubilitv to fight 
back and meet violence with violence. 

One final strange twist to these 
events must be mentioned Jn 
Jatav rves the villain of the piece was 
Oluudhurv C.haran Singh As leaclei of 
the Jocallv dominant farming castes, 
he had never been popular with 
Jatavs At the time of the riot he was 
a member of Pailiameni und in the 
Dcsai cabinet. Jatavs blamed him for 
engmeenng the not and for ordering 
the lathi charges 4 rmnoui was widely 
circulated that Chnran Singh had 
written a letter to Jayaprakash Nara- 


.^ran saying that he would never Work 
under a Harijan leader, Jagjivan Ram, 
should Jagiivan Ram become Prime 
Minister. Jatavs took this rumour as 
an insult to all untouchahles, despite 
their lack of fondness for Jagjivan 
Ram. All this, of course, fed into sub¬ 
sequent struggles for the Prime 
Mmisteiship and the elections that 
returned lndiia Gandhi to power. 

Discission \m> Conclusions 

I his paper emphasises an aspect not 
taken account of in other theories of 
uibun violence, namely the informants' 
cultuie and point of view. Othei theo- 
ues make human beings passive sub¬ 
jects lespondtng to blind emotion, 
macio structural factois, or social 
strains. All these factois, howevei, 
musi be cultuiallv intetpicted and 
understood beloie social action is pos¬ 
sible. 

The degree in which “communal 
action" and possibly '‘societal 
action", emerges from the “mass 
actions" ol members of a class is 
linked to gcnci.il cultural conditions, 
especially those ol an intellectual 
sort For however diffeient life 
changes mav be, (his fact n itself, 
according to all exnei lenco, bv no 
means give both to “class action" 
the fact of heing conditioned and 
the results of the class situation 
must be distinctly recognisable 
(Weber 1958: 184). 

Human beings do not merclv behave, 
they engage in social action, even if it 
be violent social action. In this case 
structural conditions and strains weie 
piesent but thev do not explain the 
violence and ihc groups between which 
it look place. structural conditions 
merely' conditioned the event. The 
4jfra iiiluri piolctariat contains wanv 
moie castes and individuals who were 
not pait of the Jatav mob. Nor was 
the riot between the Jatavs and then 
immediate exploiters, the noddle men 
m the maiket. This event was a prob¬ 
lem of untouchable veisus upper 
castes, 

Untouchability is an incorrigible 
icalitv constituting proposition in 
India that is not totallv reducible to 
class or structural relations [Lynch 
1978. 119-120, 1979: 18-19]; it is 
fundamental to the Hindu world view 
and to the social ontologv constituting 
the caste svstem. Jatav untouchables, 
out of place and out of hand, threaten 
that ontology and confuse the basic 
categories of pure and impure [Dumont 
1970], The violence of upper caste and 
police action is explained as much by 
untouchable political challenge to the 
caste system as by ontological threat 


, - ■ vgPV'-s-,, 

fo (the categorial pjrateih' 
it. 

The violence of Jatav response is 
largely explained by their rejection of, 
the Hindu world view as It applies to 
themselves and by their development 
of a counter ideology un the Buddist 
teachings of Ambedkar. In the Buddhist 
myth the caste system must be attacked 
and destroyed:' Brahmanical Hinduism, 
a religion foreign to India, must be 
uprooted: and Brahmans must return 
to untouchables rights to their land 
and give equal treatment to all men. 
Jatavs see these goals reflected in the 
Indian constitution for which Ambedkar 
was largely responsible. When these 
goals and rights are threatened, even 
violence is legitimate to protect them. 

Unlike many untouchables in India, 
Jatavs have achieved a consciousness 
of their worth and lights under the 
Constitution and they have developed 
an ideology that legitimates a non¬ 
conformist and offensive social and 
political stance. They have ample cul¬ 
tural riecedcnt fot this position. Be- 
foie Independence thev had begun to 
think of themselves as Kshatnyas, oi 
of the wai nor castes, for whom fight¬ 
ing was not onlv legitimate but also 
expected. Jatavs. too. are most sensi¬ 
tive to then honom. izznt. In this 
incident they uiie dishonoured mine 
than once in the stone-throwing upon 
Ambedkai's pictuie. in upper caste 
insinuations about their drunken com¬ 
portment in the parade, in <he sugges¬ 
tion that Charan Smgh would never 
seive undei Jagjivan Ram, and in the 
throwing of sandals Ambedkar’s 
teachings, as well as his example, have 
also encouraged them to fight f <r then 
rights and fight back when attacked'-; 
Unlike Gandhi's message. Ambedkai's 
was one of using political means to 
fight for righteous goals. He in no 
way felt that upper castes would volun¬ 
tarily giv e up the cultural beliefs and 
practices involved with the practice of 
untouchability within the Hindu fold 
I inally, Jatavs are well aware of the 
basic rights given to them in the 
Constitution. Throwing stones upon 
the image of Ambedkar. father of the 
Constitution and an untouchable, was 
a symbolic denial of those rights. Again, 
a i.-itional response was to leasserl 
those rights, even if illegally, by pro¬ 
vocatively marching through offending 
neighbourhoods with black arm bands. 
All tins was done knowing the risks 
involved, although not knowing how 
high the price would go. 

Durkheinuan fun. tionalism and 
Gandhian interpretation of non-violence 
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ve added to the view of violence as 
s ,de mainstream Indian character 
l( l culture. Yet Indian, culture leaves 
, 1 c room for the active and violent 
ls of human nature in the concerts 
mins (activity, passion)) and trmias 
llnrss, ignorance, lack of control) 
u ,,r, must legitimately excTci.se danda 
punishment, rule) and Krishna's ev- 
,, 1 , 110 ns to Ariuna in the Bhag.iv.nl 
,t 3 were, on the suifacc, violent in 
| KM i results. Despite Gandhian pre- 
nimns, occasional violence has been a 
..[iti.il pait of Indian village life and 
become so in urban life [Weiner 
%2 2221 . 

tn the Hindu world view, violence 
„ 1 destiueti"c forces aie essential 
,peils ol nnbue and realitv. Godcssess 
hen unmarried aie parftciilarlv volent 
n n.iiuie: only when ni.uried do ihev 
name peaceful and molhotlv. Indeed. 

nt beings are needed to control 
<i forces in a culturally constituted 
where no stint dichotomy bef- 
i’i-n human and divine exists [Babb 
■>71 j. A caste Purana fiom Gujciat 
.wen Biahmans saving 
I 1 , said 111 the Vi das that non- 
1 il me is llii‘ siipiinu ilnlv lint 
m linn- is not alvvav , to he alilioired 
11 ' 1 "Inn pnliiiim d a s.Kiifirc leads 

In III MV I II No Mill ( III in 1 illliph tdv 

mi ■■ > lob lit Vlolenii e. eveivuhrie 
in -1 lliei.'loie w lul' vei the [am 

-■ ineii 11 1 is -av i, blind a in'Minc 
I ibiii no (tl, oil 1 nth who dm S 
11..1 1 1 ive a tendeiiiv tovvaids violemo 
ill 1, l')T 7 2 <B J 


S.iiv.uuuha is an acceptable* form of 
1 -t. i in India Sals igiahis who 
■e fin'd upon the vollei toiate and 

mted aired v'e 1 e usine cultural 

I.iii'Pie s.m. lifted b\ Gandhi. in his 
1 f ir independence Usim* this 
'moil” Jalivs diew upon a lobinal 
tfi.'i iimcnl rhat was dlee.il. but not 
1 i 1 t 1101 .il within the Indian entiles I 
utwigraha, despite Gandhi’s best inten- 
! !,) iis, has often led to violence and 
‘\'u was no exception Those who 
■‘inus- in this technique openlv coin! 
'■'olein ictaliation but few aie picpmcd 
to tinn the othei cheek when it oceuis. 
The [jtavs did not and do not believe 
10 such passive lesmnjtioii In the 
fesciit fo violence both iiopei 1 ,isles 
an vl [arms shared with middle class 
Bengalis a cultural belief about the 
J Pmonr late ness of violence in such a 
"tiialion [Weiner 1962- 210, cf also 
and 31-3-11. Given the beliefs of 
upper castes, police, and Jalavs, as well 
the cultural context in which thev 
mish. one can conclude that the xio- 
k'nre in Agra was largely based upon 
these beliefs and was supported hv 
other beliefs legitimating violence In 


this situation. 

There was also an older to the 
events as they moved town id a violent 
climax. Upper castes threw the gaunt¬ 
let of stones and insults. Jatavs ics- 
ponded with a provocative and illegal 
black arm band piooession. police made 
a show of power in the lathi charges 
with tear gas, sntvaerahis then tried to 
fill up orisons, and finally theie was 
the violent not including assault upon 
and defense of Jatav neishbom hoods 
All involved knew tile ducction in 
winch their ru lions weie heading and 
all wctc spoiling for a fight Uppci 
castes fell that Jalavs needed to he 
f night 1 lesson and nut in place. Jalavs 
b-b (lisiiiinmiii-d and m d.uigci of loss 
of 1 'gills, because in such a situation 
when untouchables hack down thev ac¬ 
cept not merely defeat but also oppres¬ 
sion and disenfi nnchisement. When 
the forces of law and older seemed 
aligned with uppei castes against them, 
the nnlv ii'ii.i liable and self-pirserv- 
ing Jatav icsponse was to fight Such 
violence is best undeistood as an exten¬ 
sion of notmal evorvdav political pio- 
ecss 

Jalavs know that opposition and the 
hieh price of meeting violence with 
violence can he successful In the past 
'lav bad man-bed upon an uppei oa.xle 
neichboinhood to Jcfv those who had 


killed one of them, Karan Singh Shahid. 
Jatavs are deeply involved m politics, 
at one lime were overwhelmingly 
supporters of Amhcdkar's Republican 
T’artv. and before the Fain rgmev wen* 
supportcis of Indira Gandhi. Indeed, 
some resentment of upper cgstes against 
rh”m mnv have been due to real or 
imagined t.ivoiirifism that Indna 
Gandhi gave to untouchables. It is 
also important to note thal most 
paitieip.ints in this not weie neither 
lriesponsihle hooligans noi revolutio- 
nar' conspiratois They were ordinary 
rit irens who noimallv and lcsponsibly 
went about their tasks 

In the 1978 not latav violent tesist- 
ance If violence was successful Theie 
was the svmbobc earn of Amhedk.n's 
hnthdav, April 14, being ck-chwed a 
holiclu in UP- the appointment of an 
inquire undei Ram Dhan, MP. and the 
tiansfer of three police officers A 
further gain, still to be tested is entry 
of the government, as a tlmd party 
mediating ihe conflict, into the picture, 
originally thiouch the army and now 
thiough state and Central level politi¬ 
cians The pioblem of the ielation of 
untouchable to upner caste in Apia can 
no longer be swept undei the rug, it 
has been made public and forced into 
the governmental arena M 01 cover, 
because the ere is esc dated to Central 
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and state levels. where most untouch¬ 
able political earns have been won, a 
less parochial and more balanced icsn- 
lution nut\ be made Clic en the possi- 
bilitv ot such earns the Jutav lesponse 
can haulk be railed lriational 

Violence verv effectiveK piomoted 
J.itav cohesiveness and identitv extend- 
me them hi an.ilotne.il identification to 
untouchables in o»hei r>aits ot India 
Gifts of medical cue and the like that 
ponied into the cite ftom untouchables 
outside of Am a were nolevvoithc All 
these s'mbolise an untouch'ible un-tv 
of purnosc, idea, and feMinq through¬ 
out India: thee also express a deepen¬ 
ing of unified consciousness In A era 
itself, foi the fust time all Tatar leadeis 
said with one voice that Ambedkai’s 
messane was rmht, While the pain in 
this wound mav be temporary. its sear 
will remain visible 

Explicit use of political symbols in 
pmvokinq and in inteimetine this event 
aives a clue to its involvement in clear- 
Iv lationa] and well eonsuleied coals 
The attack on the naiade and its intei- 
pretation as an insult to the imaqe of 
Amhedkar clearlv touched Tatav sensi¬ 
bilities ami tapper! a potent anil povvrt- 
ftillv condensed multi-vocal svnibi 1 
The issue was ilc.i'lv between untouch¬ 
able ind linnet ' isles, not between 
exnloiled and eMvIoilui" classes Use of 
the hl.uk aim bands In both sub's 
c'eailv svnilxilisctl fell Insults and 
defiant responses ldentilic itmn of 
Ghaian 8in"h a- the ultimate in.tmii.'r 
a"mi tapped a noweiful livne simhnl 
til Tatav bail'd lb it pliud into tile 
binds of bulb llio.e IiviiiC to bum; 
IlldlUi Gatlilbl bilk lo powi-i illd lliose 
pn motile; la'Uivan II mi 

Modem states claim a mow mob on 
the use or force, and intubate m the i 
citi/ens, especially middle cl >■-■, c itin . 
total moial aveis-ion to violence Tut 
violence is a (iilliual eomtimt in I .dr. 
its mejnine, the evaluations pul on it, 
ami the us. s to which il is nut v rv 
with difleient cultures fcf Maix 197ftl 
It is (ime to d |i i use violence as a topu 
and not use it as a i’'ouioc f,,r theou 
t on*tin. tmn bas'd unon imnluit West¬ 
ern * allies 

There is howevei a denqei The 
modem stale, daimme a mont>pob of 
the fotces of liw and ordei as well as 
feu in*; not onh eonfln-t lint al o vel- 
cnc''.*. mav tmn to the mad ot suppres¬ 
sion lathei than the toad of domesti- 
c 'tion of what m.iv be an occasional 
but inevitable extension of peaceful 
political process in a democracv [Tilly 
1976. Geertz 1973]. If suppression 
were the road taken, untouchables 


would be first to suffer from the forces 
of law and order, just as thev suffer 
now from the forces that led to the 
not in Aqra. 

Notes 

[This paper is based upon data 
collected in a short visit to Aqra in 
|ulv of 1978 lutuv le.ulcis and public 
weie interviewed, |atav neighbour¬ 
hoods visited jnd all icb v.mt editions 
ol the local nrvvspapei, Amur l'\ala 
collected While it was lot possible 
to inlciview members of the upper 
V,isles, their statements unneured in 
the newsnaneis. Iheie was no sub- 
s..mtial ililleieme between ncvvspapei 
aceounl * and those collcete I in inlet- 
\ icw in" Jatav. I am "ritcbil for 
cnticisms o| this naper In Hamid 
Cmdd ll.nb.tia losbi. Mi Kim M.unoV 
and Charles Momsonl 

1 An extended account of the 

Jatavs, their politics and their 
iclutionship to Aiubcdkai i, uiv.-n 
in 1 ,v ueli |J9fl‘>], 1 ,s*n h [1972] 

explains how these -trams aie 
peiceived and interpreted. 

2 [ have matched in tins naiade at 

Jr, 1 st two linn - 111 v sell It h 

danqerous. 

1 la lav ideolm'v and tin elfeits ol 
Amhcdkar's teachings .tie d"si rib- 
ed and anal' m d m Lvmli 1107 — 1 • 
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Gujarat Steel Tubes 

fit' I Ml \T STEEL TURKS (CST). the 
onlv ni.nor inaniif n turei pioducini' 
pieiision ftihi-s in Gii|.,rat, pioposr- 
lo air.'inenl ils piniluetion cap.ieitv 
f'om 8,not) tonnes to 18.000 tonne 
pci annum In settinn up a spot i A 
pkuit The piojeil, estimated to cm? 
IL r > ?0 nine, is eXp-cted t" Co oil 
‘■Heim in mill-1982 It is proposed 
to he (minted bv issue of seemed 
lonviitible debeiitiins of lls SOI) 
each of the a"",icent" value of Rs s 
eioie The debentures will earn 
mieicst at 119 pci cent per annum 
payable half-veai Iv. Additional one 
iu i font miriest will be pavable if the 
'"inpinv pavs cipntv dividend in e\- 
ii"s of 24 per cent This rate ot 
dividend will stand adjusted piopor- 
tmnatelv in case ot future bonus 
Psues Each dilinituie will earn an 
oh!mu'ion to issue to the holder on 
January 1, 1981, one eqtritv sheie of 
Rs 100 at a premium of Rs 90 per 
sh ue or seyh other premium as may 
be agreed to by the Controllei of 
Capital Issues. The public issue is ex- 
puted to be made in the second hall 
of farmuiy 1982 



Labour in Small Industry 

Case of Export Garments Industry in Madras 

U Kalpagam 


This iHificr, a study of the export garment industry anil its uorkfoivc in Madias city, has three 
^.iiiiiary objcctn as. 

Tost, by focussing on the slruriuic of the iwliistiij and the different forms of ielutions of pioduc- 
„,n existing in it, it highlights the chauiclcrisltr of the so called infaunal sector anil its hubs mill the 
I unmciT sector and dienes attention to the process, often clelihciatclij resented to by the employers, of m- 
luinahsation of the industry. 

Secondly, it examines (he structure and composition of the labour fane, and tinges, especially 
|(/«.w features arising out of the fact that the labour force in this industry is mem In hninghj female. 

l'inally, m its account of the attempts at unionising the' iLorkcis m this indusliy, it raises some 
| < natal ijucslions cm the unionisation of not leers in small indusliies m gcneial. 


Ill decade of the seventies 
nnsed a huge number of studies 
the urban informal secloi — the 
,.opl, its iole, the links between 
f.'rmal and minimal sector and 
u,lies ol such dualistic tiame- 
I, 1 In the Indian contest studies 
Heathen and Vijav Joshi (197b), 
Hi email (1976), John Hams 
JWH Slreefkeik (1981) dllc'ctlv and 
|1sk llulmsiiom i)97ft) induectly 
•saniiin’d the natine of the ui- 
sccloi and its links with the 
imliis'nal sector. However 
ol the.e lute been rndustiy 
. noi do they have :ruminant 
indusliial winker-, The pie- 
mdv fills in that cap. It exa- 
tlie development and siructuie 
espoit garment industry in 
'i‘*i i, utv, focusses on the diveisi- 
m the hums and 'ehtions ol 
I'Hiuii, highlights the winking 
111 mils in the mdiistiv and the 
Miiensfies of its wmktoice and 
■' iiueslions foi consideialion on 
ni'o i-ition >n small sialc imlustues ’ 

dii’ of (he consequences of the 
I"' ol espoil-lid giovvtli and the 
M "i his attempts at espoit piomotion 
tin* rally seventies was the rise 
the sluie of non-traditional expoit 
‘ails like icadymadc eatments and 
’-i" 1 <‘i mg goods 3 The value of 
'Ports of null made garments, for 
'tame, increased from Iks 6 erorc 
1969-70 to Rs 121 eiore m 
’■ S-rv,* The period of the seventies 
mpid development of these 
iliMims In Madias citj the num- 
r nf garment factories as repotted in 
e Administrative Reports of the 
'■Pectoratc of Factories increased 
' m 13 in 1971 to 91 in 1980 provid- 
employmcnt to over 8,000 workers, 
‘h the size of the non-factory 
dm ■ in terms of both the number 


ol units and employment is not 
known, in a study conducted by the 
Indian Institute of Dneign Trade 1 ’ on 
cmpiovment gene in ted at the dif- 
feitnt guimen* ccnties, it was found 
that Madias 1 -, the third hugest 
cvmie alter Bomb.iv and Delhi pio- 
viding employment to 32.000 workeis. 
'Ihe employment in the non-factory 
secloi is then appioumatelv 24,000. 

S i in. i x fin or Km’oiu CviiMiiNi 

iNuusniv 

Tieic .lie tu'j categoiifs of cxpoi- 
teis mi l chant cspoiters and m.inu- 
f.ictumig c'porlcis. A meichant ex- 
poilei has no pi eduction laulilv but 
secures ouleis, puiclia-c, the fabnc 
and iniitiaits mil the vimk to other 
l,.iye and small units It was louud that 
some of the meichant esporters also 
owned inanuijLlui'n; units in dif- 
teienl n imes 1< this lactoi of ownei- 
slup is not taken into account, theio 
uie Uunlv seven mcithanl exporters 
mi the cite It was pointed out bv 
Ivitn live merchant and mantif.icluiing 
txpoitc', that since tile importeis 
P'ctd mauuf.ictutmg expo iters be¬ 
en ise ot be11 cm i|u ili'v and piompl- 
irss m densely, thole has been over 
the yeais a decline in merchant e\- 
pmtcis. 

Mamifjctiiiiug umo in the faetoiv 
secloi nunibciing 91 in 1980 include 
both manufacturing expoitcrs and )<ib 
woikeis. I oi these units the aveiagc 
employ ment pet unit is 100 winkers.* 
5b pel cent of these iiivti employ less 
than 10ft winkers The average 

capital investment is of the order of 
Rs 1-2- lakh, though theie aie a few 
units with investment between Rs 

9-10 lakh. The crude capital-labour 

ratio in the facton scetor is 

Rs 1,915.* 

In terms of owneiship, single units 


undei one management aie more 
common and 69 5 per cent of iaetoiy 
•ectoi emplowiKiit wink in such inms. 
1 he largest miniliei of units under 
one owneiship is nine and employs 
9 1 pei cent ot the factoiy sector 
employment w 'lhe largest ‘single 
unit owned' turn employs 9.7 pei cent 
ot facloiv sectoi employment. 

Units also ddlei in the ivpos of 
piodnction operations they pcifoim 
In some units all operations tiom cut- 
ling to packing is done and in those 
whete ‘mdustnal subcontracting' is 
pievaicnt onlv some operations like 
cu 1 ling, hnishing. ehcikmg and pack¬ 
ing aie done while the actual stitching 
v, given out to coimaetors who are 
geiieiallv small tailors . 

lor the non-lae'oiy sectoi theie is 
no rccoided infmmalioii Indent ifiea- 
li ,hi of units in the non-factory sec- 
toi has so iai levialul two tvpts. 
those that aie genuinely small and 
employ less than 20 workeis and with¬ 
out powei in lesi than 10 workers 
and with powei. find those which have 
adopted iiigeuio’is methods like leas¬ 
ing out machines to labour contruc- 
ioi> io avoid ieg isti.it ion with the 
Inspectorate of Tailories. 

Production 1’lKXt.SS 

Die (iioduction piovcss is oig.miscd 
o.i oilhvi lhe piece system, the hand 
c\ ,10111 Ol the assembly /group system. 
In the tavtoiv secloi the band and 
I lie asseniblv .'gioup system is preva- 
Icnt while in the non-factory sector 
lhe piece svsiem is generally adopted. 

Undci lhe piece system, the entne 
o.i i infill is si itched hv one peison and 
i.ilcs aie lived per piece. On the 
hand system every vvorkei stitches 
one pa 1 ! but the consecutive parts aie 
stitches one part but the consecutive 
parts are stitched sunnily such that it 
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■is passible to see the garment taking 
shape along the production line. This 
is not so on the assembly /group sys¬ 
tem wheie groups oi workeis stitch 
a pai titular pan and these aie at¬ 
tached finally such that it is not pos¬ 
sible to see the gairncnl taking shape 
along the piodutlion line. "1 lie impli¬ 
cations ol both the band and assembly 
sys'em loi production planning, pro- 
ducmity and wage-payment systems 
are ddlerent. 

I he baud system is ol Japanese 
origin and is planned in such a way 
that in between two loyys ol sewing 
machines, a sliding bo.x is lixed. Each 
opcraioi is icquiied to stitch a cei- 
tain lengtn oi pait. At the initial 
stages ol piodutlion planning, time 
and woik studies aie conducted such 
that each opuator stitches foi the 
same time, generally one minute It 
was pointed out that on the Inst day 
when a Band has been lestiucttoed 
lor a paiUctilar style and size, eacli 
yvorker geneially stitches lor about 3 
minutes but altei two days, there is 
a piogiessne Unit mininu'-atlon and 
the same is then done in a nnnute. 
’Ihus under the band system, thetc is 
no nieasntemenl ot indiyidual woikci's 
pioduclivity Inn the group as a wnole 
is expected to aduevo a certain taigel. 
'Ihete is a double check on .in mdivi- 
dual’s woik here. Not only is she 

the wotkloue is oveiwhelnanglv 
temale - accountable to the supei- 
yisoi loi any lapse on hu pail but 
to tlie othei members ot the gioup 
yytiose woik also get delayed on het 
account 11 any opetatoi yvants lo 
lcaye the woik lor a few minutes bn 
going to the toilet etc, she is ic- 
<1 uired to lind a substitute horn one 
among the helpeis aiountl and it is 
not that they ate ahvays ayailable or 
oblige Thus undei this kind ol pio- 
dtitlion oigamsation, the woiker lias 
no autonomy or tlie limited disci e- 
tionaiy poyyeis available nuclei both 
the piece and assembly syslems 

It is then expected that this kind of 
pioduction oigamsation that cnsuies 
continuity ol production and no auto¬ 
nomy lo the worker would be pie- 
lerred to other systems, f ield inves¬ 
tigation icxealed that while the Kind 
system is in practise and some claim 
it be supcrioi to the assembly sys¬ 
tem, the latter is more common in 
the factoiy sector In the non-lac- 
Toiy sec loi where weak is mote 
seasonal the piece system is the only 
one prevalent. 

It was pointed out that whenever 
production is on a large scale with a 
number ol styles, sizes and vaneties 
of garment in production, the assembly 


,system whets different work opbnt^ 
-turns are divided into various sections 
on the shop floor is more suitable. 
The organisation of bands foi such a 
diversity is found lo be more difficult 
and time consuming. Also adjust¬ 
ments and rcstiuctuiing ol bands on 
account of high absenteeism piove 
moie difficult than such leoigumsattous 
on tin assembly system. 

On the assembly system eveiy 
fpciatoi’s piodiicuvuy is generally 
assessed eveiy two bouts. Based on 
pnoi time and woik studies, the pro- 
cl'iclum managei fixed pioduction tar¬ 
get-. loi cacti category ol woik. 
Investigations revealed that these pio- 
dmtion nouns Jie hoc too dcnwiding 
because almost every woikei indicated 
that except in exceptional cucuins- 
tances like machine bieakdown, illness 
oi accident, they geneially satisticd 
the pioduction norm It was only 
the new and inexpeuenced workeis 
who initially laltered but iKilh the 
workeis, supeiusois and production 
man.igeis insisted that within a week, 
(he l.ngets weie generally attained. 

llieie weie also intai firm diffid¬ 
ences in the assembly/group system. 
Most linns do not have any incentive 
schemes loi pi eduction exceeding the 
l..iget So ll eluting any two houi 
siietch Huy exceeded the taigel, they 
compensated it dining the next span. 
So pioduction at the end ol the dav 
vvis always the l.ngetecl one. In some 
hints lot pmiluction exceeding the 
daily taigel, the Woikei is paid on 
piece lales loi that amount, though 
loi both the band and assembly sys¬ 
tem the weakens weie on a monthly 
wage. 

I hi extent of emus committed 
and ihitefore .dictations is highest 
on the piece system wheie the motiv.l- 
rmi is to tpush as many garments as 
po-sible inclilldent to the quality of 
stitching, followed by the- assembly/ 
emup system wheie because of dil- 
fneid stylis ami sizt s imming 
uiiuuiunlU, emus tike attaching a 
wiong collet with sleeve are possible 
despite the meticulous system ol num- 
henng pints with the help of snull 
stickets lo ensute quality stitching, 
it was found that undei all the three 
s.-terns the mimbei of stitches per 
inch is geneially specified. 

Pitoi to (lie evolution of the band 
and a.sembly systems, when produc¬ 
tion was not so large, the workers 
were on piece rate But imhlce the 
piece late system pte\alcnr in the non- 
fictotv sector now, this was a small 
gi-iup system where workers were 
giouped in fouts. If. say. a shirt was 
stitched, one of the workers stitched 


_ . 

Rates were generally fixed per piece 
and the workers divided it amongst 
themselves, the collar worker generally 
getting a little more as it required 
greatei skill. It was pointed out that 
there were frequent clashes amongst* 
the wotkeis in the group for wage 
sharing, like an absentee worker 
claiming hei wage share for work 
left incomplete. There was also very 
little scope foi other members in a 
gioup to learn collar stitching as it 
was the monopoly of one person in a 
gioup who prevented others foi learn¬ 
ing it to keep her wages high. In¬ 
stances where the management foiced 
gtoups to accommodate a favoured 
woikei but who who knew very little 
of stitching, theiebv slowing-down 
tin- entne gioup, were also cited. 
However this hum of pui(liictnm 
oigamsation was not ineountoied 
(linin'! the investigation, though woik 
ip who had loimeilv been undei 
tins system mentioned that it 
pievalent in the e.uly 197th when 
r-yjxnt pinihiction was not as lugb 
Tin foregoing clcatlv ilhistiufes that 
the laboiii lelalions, l.dyour pioducti- 
vil\ and wage payment systems are 
not independent ol the hums of pio- 
duetion oig.inis.itioti. 

( *0X1111 IONS (II- IsMI’I X)V MEN 1 

ll is by now well known that the 
woiheis m the lactioy sec lot are 
coveied by vaiious labour legislations 
hi c the Tactones • Ail <J9-18), the 
F mphnees Slab Insmance Acl (19*18). 
the I’niyiileut blind Act (19i2) anil 
the Imlustiial Disputes Act (194/) 
among olheis, while the non-factoiv 
se t lot has no such legal coverage. 

Tills lias resulted m (he l.litoiv 

.(■(tin being termed as u Tiladuj 
and those jiisulc the citadel Hi 

a piueleged class, a middle class, a 
suli-pioletaiiat . laboui elite and an 
•anslociatv of laboui’ (lfolmsltom 
1076, 1 leather and Ytjav loshi 3070 
among others). 

It is mu contention that though 
theie might be differences in the 
socio-economic aspects of the labour 
(oice in the factory and non-factoiv 
seeloi, the tetms and conditions of 
employment vary not only between 
vaiious industries or even within an 
industry but even within the units (in 
the factoiy and non-factory sectors'! 
that a grouping of such hetciogcnous 
forms and iclations of production 
into factory and non-factory sectors 
(organised and unorganised, or formal ^ 
and informal sectors) is misleading 
and such characterisations as the 
‘citadel’ and the ‘prtveleged class’ are 
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an^ccount of the conditions of em¬ 
ployment and the labour relations in 
the various units both of the factory 
,ind non-factory ^ sector of thf gar¬ 
ment industry in Madras city, this 
‘is based on a survey conducted on 
1.25 per cent of the industry’s work- 
foice in the city (that is 100 workers 
liom 5 units m the factory sector and 
212 workers from 12 units in the non- 
f.uiorv sector) as well as interviews of 


some merchant exporters, the manu¬ 
facturer's associations, the export 
pi emotion council and the various 
trade unions. 


The workers are all wage labourers 
though the nature of wage payment 
differs. Most units m the factory 
sector provide a consolidated monthly 
s.ilars Whenever production is orga¬ 
nised on the band and assembly sys¬ 
tems, only women are employed on 
the assembly line tasks, while men 
might lie on other tasks like master 
\ fitter, button hole and button stitch¬ 
ing machine operator and in the pres¬ 
sing, packing and electrical main¬ 
tenance sections. The women on the 
assembly line tasks are paid monthly 


wages. 


In the non-factory-sec tor units, the 
it lie of operation is not large to 
vi an ant the band or assembly systems. 
Fhese units arc generally not direct 
i spoilers but are sub-contractors to 
• ithei merchant oi manufacturing 
esrorters Even if peak production 
wairants such kind of production 
organisation, fluctuations in orders 
received are of such a natuie that 
wnikcrs arc employed on an ad hoc 
I>, isis on piece latesU In certain units 
in the non-factoiy sector where both 
these reasons - scale of operation and 
■fluctuations in production — do not 
[hold valid, it was found that the piece 
wtes sWem provides a convenient 
■ethod of remaining outside the fac¬ 
tory sectoi In f'e ,c cases, though 
the unit will show less than 10 or 
20 woikets as the case may be on its 
muster rolls, the stitching and other 
operations are contracted out by 
nominating contractors either among 
"oikets or some family members Of 
tlie owners themselves: and the wor¬ 
kers are then deemed to be the em¬ 
ployees of the contractors These 
‘sub-units’ are often in different rooms 
on the same floor and/or different 
"oors of the same building and/or 
adpucent buildings One unit in the 
i un-factory sector wheie the owner 
‘ ad a cutting machine and 65 sewing 
Machines was divided into seven 
‘sub-units’ — the cutting, sorting and 
Packing in one, thread cutting and 


trinintihg' In another, ironing in a 
third, finishing operations like button 
holding and button stitching into a 
fourth (all m the same building) and 
three other ‘sub-units’ with 65’ sewing 
machines doing stitching in an 
adjacent building. The contractors in 
the sewing ‘sub-units’ who acted as 
employers were among the workers — 
fairly senior in terms of services, who 
acted both as supervisors as well as 
did stitching themselves and co¬ 
operated with the owners, while in the 
other ‘sub-units’ they were either 
family members, relatives, or any of 
his ’men’. 

Such sub-divisions were also oDserv- 
ed in some units of the factory 
sector though the purpose was diffe¬ 
rent. One unit in the factory sector had 
six different units each performing 
specific operations as above though all 
these units were legistered with the 
Factory Inspectorate The reason cited 
was the lack of space which was true. 
Paid managers were hired for each of 
these units and were not the owners 
relatives or friends and not all be¬ 
longed to the same religion and caste 
of the owners. That by this process of 
sub-divisions, they weie able to avoid 
certain provisions of some of the 
labour legislations is no doubt true 
but this does not seem to be the pri¬ 
mary reason as is evidenced by (he 
fact that this sub-division of processes 
was not lesorted to in. a new garment 
unit started bv the same owneis on 
an Indutnal Estate where there was 
no space shortage. 

In other units in the factoiy sector 
sub-division of units is not so com¬ 
mon as ‘industrial sub-contracting’, ic, 
ceitain opeiations, particulaily stitch¬ 
ing, being contracted out. In these 
cases, apart from the fact that they 
prefered to keep the labour foice to 
a minimal nunihei to avoid ‘labour 
problems' and some of the labour 
legislation, it was found that some ol 
them had initially staged off only as 
‘merchant exporteis' As the quota 
for ‘manufacturing exporter was in¬ 
creased and a ‘manufacturer’ was not 
required to pcrfoim all operations in 
the unit itself, these units started with 
the cutting, sample stitching, finishing 
and packing sections and contracted 
out the stitching operations thereby 
also enabling them to maintain better 
quality than a meichant exporter. 

Multiplicity of units undei the same 
owner, though legally unde.r different 
members of the same family, is d>ffe- 
lent from sub-division of unit: and 
industrial sub-contracting and is com¬ 
mon both in the factoiy and non-lac'tory 
sector - more so among the formei 


Tabus 1: Weighted Average uf 
Current Dati.y Income in Factory 
and Non-Factory Sector 


Category 
of Work 

Factoiy 

Sector 

Non-Factory 
Sector 

Male Female 

Cutlet 

6 60 

699 

2510* 

Sortei 

3.85 

5.02 

— 

Helper 

6 44** 

4.25 

4.00 

Tailoi 

5.12 

8 69 

12 99 

Checker 

4 79 

6.05 

10 08 

I roner 

4.88 

— 

— 

Packet 

4.12 

— 

— 

Othei.s 

7 89 

5 69 

10.38 

Note * 

The cutter 

under 

males m 


the non-factory sector lefers 
to mastei mtteis who are 
skilled ami highly paid where¬ 
as among women it refers to 
those assisting in the cutting 
section 

** In general a helper gets a 
lower salais than a tailor In 
the above case, the composi¬ 
tion ol weights in the two 
categoncs has lemlted in this 
contiaiy jm tore 

The icason seems to he primarily tax 
minimisation. In our sample of five 
units in the factory and 12 units in 
the non-factorv sector we encounter¬ 
ed ail these diverse t\Dcs 

The diversities of wage payments in 
these units are als i striking The lar¬ 
gest unit in the factory sector em¬ 
ploys around 1.00!) women woikers 
and 500 men workers During the 
eight hour day-shift women are on the 
assembly system and there is a mix of 
both monthly rates and piece rates foi 
workers and it varies among them. 
For the monthly wage a production 
norm is fixed. Foi additional produc¬ 
tion over the daily norm, rates fixed 
per piece aie given additionally This 
production incentive scheme is ottered 
only to those with experience. New 
iccruits are ^gcneially on the monthly 
scale. The men workers on the night- 
shift are on the piece system and are 
paid piece rates Often a woiker on 
*the ‘production incentive scheme' gets 
reverted to monthlv salary scheme if 
she is not regular on the lob. This is 
generallv done hv shif'ing the worker 
to the alteration section whc»e there 
is no production incentive scheme. 
The argument put forth by the Labour 
Welfare Officer is that the scheme is 
not offeied to make ihe workei get 
two days’ wages in one dav to enable 
a dav off from work It is i scheme 
that would not only ensute the worker 
additional income but also ensure pro¬ 
duction to the firm. Particularly on 
power operated machines, if this in¬ 
centive scheme is not there, there 
would be wastage of powci, she 
claimed. 
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Tabus 2 Avuuea- Cuubbnt Daily Income nt Factory and Ncw-Factory Smctot 


Categois 
oi Woili 

I le-tmy 

Sectoi 

\em-Factoiy Sector 
(females) 

Non-Factory 
Sic-tor (males) 

l.i 'SSI-St 

Highest 

1 .i iwest 

Highest 

Lossest 

Highest 

Cutte r 

I 00 

0.02 

3.00 

13 40 

1154 

25.38* 

Senie i 

■1 8.5 

3 85 

350 

5.30 

— 

— 

H-lpei 

290 

7 09 

2.00 

5 (HI 

4.00 

4.00 

Tailor 

180 

12.50 

3.85 

20 00 

3 12 

20.00 

('hex kei 

3 50 

5 38 

3 07 

8 (JO 

7 69 

12.00 

Iinni-i 

1 80 

5 18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Paik.-i 

3 00 

4 23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Othe-s 

2 90 

11 3.5 

2.50 

11 00 

4 80 

1170 


Vote- * Same as utidei Table 1. 

In another mill iu the I actors sectoi 
when' inniithK wans sve-ic pan), it was 
found tliat e-ve-iv ssmki't irrespective of 
the category of woilt training or ex¬ 
perience started with Rs 100 pci month 
with a \ early increment ol upto Its 15 
depending on 'wink e llieie-ncy' \ 
co-operative in the faclon sectoi paid 
u monthly wage ol Us 220 tier tailor, 
ap.ut from the (lividiud this sser- 
entitled to as share holders ol the co¬ 
operative 

A dnect expoitei w the factois 
sector anil with a fanly diveisified in- 
sestment ami own fabm base has 55 
sewing mailimes, two viittmg machines 
and thiee each ot buttonhole and but¬ 
ton jtitehing machines Onlv 15 of his 
workeis (layers and thiead cutteis) are 
on nmnlhlv wages with mils KSI faci- 
lities Tin tailors mostly svomen, ansi 
othei.s aie on pieee svs'tixn and have 
thi status ol casual Ijlxnncrs Despite 
the scale of opeiation being fairly large 
as to promt assembly ot hand system, 
‘lu inaiiagement ilanns them to be 
bo'hersimn because ol high absentee¬ 
ism This method it was claimed, mini¬ 
mises 'labour pioblerns’ and cnsiiiv-. 
produetion 

Only two of (lie five units in the 
factors sector p.ud tile legally stipu¬ 

lated double wages (or oveitune svoik 
Some units also had an ‘attcndeiue 
bonus' scheme of Rs 15 pei month If 
they attended weak on all working* 

class in a month except one half day, 
the'v weie t-nh'loc! to Foil attendance 
bonus. In some umts, lor abstention 
bom svoik foi moie than one half das, 
l'i ■ complete attendance lioniLs was 
foifeited and in some ease there sveie 
giacluated e-ti's Irom the bonus. 

Of the 12 iimis m the non-faclois 
sector ends tsso weie elneet expoeleis 
One was small anil export orders weie 
not forthcoming throughout the sear 
Ginserpientls the unit was edosed bn 
three months last ye.it and for anotlie. 
3-4 mouths was producing below capa- 
ciH, Thes did not undertake ioh work 
for other mills Duung the slack sea 
sc-n the tailois generally svoik m soma 


f-tliei units The mastei cutter, paekeis 
and a lesv othei.s (not exceeding 10) 
me mlameil on a monthly salaiv eveni 
during the slack se*ason As orders 
.■Hise, word spieads aiound through 
these and the (oimci tailors (mostly all 
nn n ami some of the women) come 
back The either expoiter lias in recent 
s i ais diversified his export tiade to 
textiles and ‘made-ups’ and is not kce'n 
on procuring oidcis for garments 
Dining the* slark season, all the machines 
are leased out to the 'supervisor’ who 
takes up orchis from other units and 
kieps it going A lental for the use of 
the mae luneiv is paid to the osvner 
Ti ie eiwne-is when asked as to why 
thev did not undertake the jot) woik 
'hemselves milie-ate-d that they were 
oot interested m involving themselves 
m 'tliewse low levels of cenruption“ that 
lie nmleel foi pioeuiring jobs fioni 
other large units 

The ie-Sl ol the units in the nun- 
Iactorv sectois weie all suh-eontractois 
to merchant or manufacturing exporter.. 
Four units ue’rc suh-eontractors to two 
leading mei chant exporters and one to 
a Ini g<- maimf.ietuiing e-xpeirt'-r Con¬ 
sequently they worked throughout tie- 
sear, though 3-4 months below capa- 
i its- To a gloat extent, the workers m 
these units have the stability of em¬ 
ployment almost as good as those in 
the biggei units in the. Factory Sector 

While- in thiee of those five units 
’.’•(.men tailors were predominant in one 
unit it was me-n and in the othei the 
v’oikfmte was mixed The worker, 
weie on piece rates paid weekly In 
■me unit the weekly disbursement was 
fisrd Ioi Sunday ssluch is a lioliduv 
and on going iheie the doe lie- and sub 
missive women w-iukers were asked to 
pel bum unpaid scivie-cs like sweeping 
and e leaning 

The other five siih-eeintiaetins had a 
grea'e-i seasonality m then operations 
Two ot the-m therefme combined both 
export oiders and job orders from local 
eustonieis These- units had predomt- 
n.mtly male workers on pirn- iates, It 
is not possible to give an idea of the 


exact number -of ' divr 4" 


because a unit rarely dosed down 
ttuppletely but often worked far be¬ 
low capacity. So the stability of em¬ 
ployment of one worker was different 
fieim another even in the same unit. 




Wage Rates 

Table 1 presents weighted average 
daily income of winkers in each cate¬ 
gory foi the factory and non-factory 
sectoi. As the increments to wages was 
bised on the period of service, and the 
current incomes of workers depends 
hoth on their period of serviee in the- 
unit as well as the penoel since the 
establishment of the unit, it w-as felt 
that the weighted average would mini¬ 
mise this influence and the ie-sultant 
average would he a tiue pie-tuie of the 
mi rent daily income le-vels m the 
industi) 1 - 

Between units in the f.ietoiy se-cteir. 
there were- stnking differentials for eaih 
ewtegoiy ot wotk For instance the 
eate-gory of wink ‘helpei’ the weighted 
average lor fom units weie IK 2 15, 
2 30 4 50 and 7 23 anil leu ‘tailoi 

1 afegoiv it was Rs 1 00, 4 35, 8 50 and 
9 08 The iliffeienei-s Iv-'w-cen the 
factory auel neni-iaetoiv sector ami m 
the lKin-faetoiv sex-tor hetwe-en fenudes 
and males is sinking paitit-ul.i’lx fo 
tailois and cheekeis Rut it would be 
a n.iive conclusion that the men wink 
e-i-- in the non-Faetoix see tin ,ne hettei 
paid than women woike-ix m bo'h the 
f.utoiy anil nun lae-toiv stelin without 
aeexmntine foi the differences in the 
bouts of work, pioductivits, weuk intcn 
sits and stability ol employment Table 

2 gives the lowest anil highest e iiiTe-nt 
ditilv ineorne foi both the lae ton and 
n, ti-lae-torx see ‘oi lor e.ieh categoiv ol 
work. 

I 

NovWxc.i Rem ins 

Apait fienn these difteiences m the- 
wage's and the forms of wage pas meat, 
Dims also eliffei on matteis ot non wage 
monetais benefits like- advane-es fiom 
salarv. niariiage aelv.im-e-. c-on’ingencv 
iiilvanees m the ease of sie-kuess of 
<lose li-lative, dentil allowan.-e-, festival 
aelvanee, elothtng allowance and the es- 
giatia pas mem ove-i the minminni 
bonus of 8 33 per tent. These an- gene- 
tally available onls in uni s in th.- 
f.ietoiy sectoi where the work lorc-e- is 
unionised and have- been obtained mils 
altoi struggles 

Otherwise, fac-'ory sectoi units piei- 
vulc the usual Provident Fund (PF) and 
Employees State Insurance (F,SI) bene¬ 
fits if both the unit and the woikeis 
are eligible. While- there have he-en 
eases of units in the- factoiy .sector that 
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luve, payfflfeaf'of “ptovidentfimd 

tJons after they were eligible 
l, l |K*r three yean; for units employing 
50 oi more workers and five years for 
nirtb employing less than 50 workers) 
i is not a general phenomenon to dis- 
iiitinue the services ot a worker (for 
eligibility ot PF a workei has to put 
,n 240 days of continuous service) after 
th' unit Ls eligible merely to avoid PF 
tiiniubutions, though there have been 
,.!<'s of individual victimisation. A unit 
„ the factory sector can delay the en- 
tii'iimeiit of the PF Act by showing 
it," than 50 workers on its muster rolls 
deliberately delay it untd apprehen- 
|, 1 either by the concerned authoritv 
in the workers. Units in the non-factory 
‘Ci for, apart from being legally outside 
'h. puiview of thp Art, seek furthei 
[M.itection by changing the names of 
dii‘ establishment once every three 
SIM is. 

Vmong the non-monetary benefits are 
■ ESI for which every worker from the 

i oi emplovment in a unit in the 
!»lory sectoi is eligible This is not 
,n ulable in the non-factory sector 
While units with over .30 women work- 
in have to p'ovide a erwlie, only one 
li.i 1 done so and that loo was nou- 
h'ui'tional himilarlv only one unit 
m> sided subsides, d canteen facilities 
rli’lc most others in the fartorv sector 
lid not provide tea though they had 
tv .i tia breaks 

I legal ding coming late foi work, over¬ 
turn work anti leave not only were 
t’n ic differences between units but 
1 veu in the same unit at different times 
di pending on the workload In one unit 
" liencvei there was overtime work, a 
rker coming late by half an hour 
bid to first completr eight hours bc- 
f ne taking up overtime work So if 

ii h a worker put in one hour after 
*’"ular factory hours, only half-an-hitur 
"•i. count, d as overtime work. In ano- 
t!iu unit whenever thme was enough 
''.nils, a worker coming upto half an 
hour late was let inside the factory 
vlule on davs with less work the workei 
'■'a sent away foi a whole half day 
"idiout wages. In yet another unit, a 
«"tk«>i doing work on a Sunday, gene- 
rjlh declared to he an off-day, got 
f l mble wages only if the following day 
th" worker did not abstain from work. 
'I die did abstain, she not only lost 
!lu wages for that day but got only 
'ingle wages for the Sunday work too 
,ri none of the units did the worker 

'e any choice of doing overtime work. 

In the non-factory sector undertaking 
biamly job work the time limit to fulfill 
order was stipulated. The daily target 
''■v. fixed and irrespective of the hours 
'* work, a worker had to meet the 


deadline. Dining poak periods of work, 
it is not uncommon to work from eight 
in the morning to eight at night with a 
short break on the job for lunch. 

Emplovment Si at us 

The factory legislations themselves 
me not precise on the concept of pei- 
manent, temporary, casual and oontract 
employment The ESI Act specifies that 
any workei in the factory sector is 
eligible ior the benefit from the first 
duy of employment though permanent 
identity cards arc issued after 13 weeks 
')! employ incut The PF benefit is ex¬ 
tended to those with 240 days of conti¬ 
nuous service in the mut while for 
pm visions under the ID Act like lay- 
oil compensation an employee has to 
have one veai of continuous services in 
the unit The act does not specify who 
an emplovee’ is and a unit doing job 
woik and employing workers on an ad 
hoc piece rate basis has gone to couit 
■u'd the mattei is sub-judice 

Only one of the five units in the 
factory sectoi piovnied a certain mea- 
suie of security of employment to Us 
workers by confirming them aftei a 
certain period as permanent. Out of 
1,000 workers in the unit only 300 
weie confirmed as permanent. Perma¬ 
nent workers are the last to be lard 
off, and the scale of operations of the 
unit being so large, it is unlikely that 
the operations will diminish to such 
an extent as to cause permanent 
workers to be laid oil. Casual workers 
are not eligible for F.SI Units in the 
non-factory sector arc not covered by 
these legislations though the stability 
and security ot employment, as men¬ 
tioned earlier, depends on the nature 
of the parent oigamsations which 
contracts out woik. 

Nature or l.ynoiiR Foiim 
Vs already pointed out the industry 
employs 32,000 workeis in Madias 
city — 8,000 in the factory sector and 
the rest in the non-factory sector. 
While exact figures on sexwise bieak- 
down of employment in various units 
are not available (and when available, 
whose reliability is in question), it is 
known from direct field enquiry that 
the bulk of the workers in the fac- 
toi v sector are women where produc¬ 
tion is organised on the Kind and 
assembly systems, and in the non¬ 
factory sector where production is on 
the piece system both men and women 
are employed It was also found that 
in the non-factory sector itself, the 
sexwise composition of the labour 
force varies according lo the size of 
the unit and the scale of its operation. 
Small units employing less than ten 


or twenty workers and with greater 
seasonal work emplov more men 
tailors than larger units that have 
adopted the ingenious methods of 
avoiding factory legislation and where 
the work is less seasonal. 

In our survev on I 25 per cent of 
the estimated industiv’s work, five 
units in the fjcloiv and twelve units 
in the non-factoiv sector were covered. 
This included 100 women from the 
factory sectoi, 156 women from the 
non-factory sectoi and "56 men from 
the non factors sector. The sample 
is not landom, though the units in 
the factory sectoi were stratified on 
the basis of employment and units 
from various size classes were chosen. 
The sample si/e in each unit was in 
pioportidn to its employment. Even 
this sti a plication was not possible 
foi the non-fattorv sectoi where the 
univeisc was not known pimr to the 
investigation 

It was found that 92 2 per cent of 
ihe .ndustiv's work force was below 
35 vears ol age and 68.8 per cent 
below 26 ycais of age 4 9 pet cent 
were below 16 years The bulk of 
the labour force in the industry is 
voting, with the non-factory sector 
having a greater concentration of 
young women wo’keis." 57.1 per cent 
of the industry’s woikfoice were non¬ 
migrants and the test were migrants, 
with the non-factory sector having a 
gicatet proport'on of migrants parti¬ 
cularly among men.” Migration ap¬ 
peared to be fairlv well spread from 
all districts in the state, though 
Chinglcpct district done (because of 
its proximity to the cits! had the 
largest shaie of migrants in the fac¬ 
tor! sector. Ihe non-factoiy sector 
unlike the factoiv sectoi had some 
Burmese icpatriatcs too. 

The non-faetorv sector al.r had a 
greater shaie ♦ of unmairied women 
than the lad rv sector though in both 
the sectors unmairied women among 
non-migiants was highei than among 
migrants " l 

Among the non-migrants in the 
factory sectoi, 92 7 per cent had com¬ 
pleted sccondaiy school education and 
62 7 per cent had lone high school 
also In the non fad >r\ sector 85 1 
pei cent of the non-migrants h,.d 
sccondaiy Jducalion while only hr.2 
per cent had high school education 
While the women woikei- in the n-n- 
factorv sectoi have less education 
than those in the factors sectoi, the 
men workers in the non-lactorv sector 
are even less educated than the 
women. While 85 pel cent ol women 
have completed secondary education, 
onlv 40 per cent ot the men had 
done so. The percentage ot unedu- 
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caled among women non-migrants in 
both the sectors is sot times lower 
than that of men which is 113 per 
cent. 86.2 per cent of migrants in 
the factor, sector and 77 per cent in 
the non-factory sccloi have secondary 
education. As in the case of non 
migrants, while those with high 
school education was 721 pci cent in 
the factory sector, it was only 28 per 
cent m the non-lactory sector The 
factory .sector therefo e has a grgntci 
concentration of more educated yvomen 
than the non-factoiy sector However 
within the non-factoiy sectoi, the 
educational levels of the female work¬ 
force was higher than the males 

The basic skill required for the 
industry is to learn to opeiate the 
sewing machine 14.7 per cent of the 
workforce is untrained and so work 
as helpers, layers, sorters, checkers 
and thread cutters. 11.2 pci cent ac¬ 
quired the skill ar home, 17 p.’r cent 
learnt it on their lob and 48 4 per 
cent have had training in some insti¬ 
tution While m the factory set tor 47 
per cent were untrained, 32.9 per cent 
of women workers were untrained in 
the non-factoiy sector. The pci cent age 
of untrained men woikers is much 
lower being only 17 9 per cent While 
there is not much difference in the 
per ccntage of women workers trained 
at home in the factory and non- 
factory sector (being 14 per cent and 
11.6 per cent respectively), in the case 
of men workers in the non-factorv 
sector it is as low as 5.4 per cent. In 
the factory sector no women woiker 
in the sample was trained on the )ob 
75 per cent of men woikers in the 
non-factory seclor learn their skills on 
the job while only 7.1 per cent of 
women in that sector learnt it on the 
job. 39 per cent of women in the fac¬ 
tory sector and 48.4 per cent in the 
non-factory sector obtained training 
in same institutions while only 18 
per cent of men woikers obtained such 
training This is particularly interesting 
because it is in the factory sector 
where women aic employed that the 
‘deskilling’, owing to the fragmenta¬ 
tion of processes necessitated bv the 
forms of production organisation, is 
high. And despite the training the 
management do not consider them as 
full-fledged tailors with ihe capacity 
to design, cut and stitch a full carment 
piece 

Some Origins of Workforce 

81.2 per cent of the industry's 
workforce in the sample were Hindus, 
12.1 per cent Christians and 6 47 per 
cent were Muslims. While there was no 
significant difference in the distribution 


qf Muslims in the two sectors the 
Son-factory sector had a greater pro¬ 
portion of Hindus and lesser propor¬ 
tion of Christians than the factory 
sectoi. 

Among Hindus, the dominant castes 
were Mudaliais (17.1 oer cent), Naidus 
(14 pei cent), Vannier (13 pei cent), 
Adi Dravida (9.2 per cent), Chettiars 
(8 per cent). Brahmins (7 per cent) 
and Nadars (6 4 per cent). These 
castes accounted foi 77 per cent of 
the yvoikfoice in the sample. 

The casle composition of the woik- 
force varied between the sectoi s. 
While m the factory sector, Adi Dravi- 
das accounted lor 17 per cent of its 
workers they comprised only 6 1 per 
cent of the workforce in the non¬ 
factory sector. Similarly while Brah¬ 
mins accounted for 14.1 per cent in 
the factory sectoi, in the non-factory 
sectoi they were only 3.8 per cent 
Nadars in the factory sector were 1 4 
pei cent bui in the non-factoiy sector 
they were 8.3 pei cent. Thus the 
striking decrease in both the 'highest' 
and ‘lowest’ caste group, the Brahmins 
arid the Adi Dravidas, and the less 
significant decrease among the Muda- 
liars and Naidus is eounled with an 
increase in workers from the ‘inter¬ 
mediate caste’ groups like Vannier and 
Chettiar and the emergence of other 
castes like Vanmyakula Khastriya and 
Nadars. These dominant castes account¬ 
ed for 81 4 per cent of workers in the 
factory sector and 71.4 per cent in the 
non-factory sector. Thus while in the 
factoiy sector there is a concentration 
<d certain dominant castes, the caste 
composition of the workfoice m the 
non-factory seclor was more diffused 

There are striking differences in the 
‘father's occupation' between factoiy 
and non-factory sector workers. While 
fathers with industrial employment are 
only marginally lower in the factory 
sector (17.5 per cent) than in the non¬ 
factory sector (19 9 per cent) those in 
the supervisory grade are much higher 
in the factory sector (5 j per cenr) 
than in the non-factory sector (0.5 per 
cent). While transport workers are 26 8 
per cent in the factory sector, in the 
non-factory sector they aie only 10.2 
per cent Even within the transport 
sector, while 15,4 per cent a>e railway 
employees in the factory sector, only 
4 4 per cent are railway employees in 
the non-factory sector. So is the case 
with port employees who constituted 
4 2 ner cent in the factory sector and 
1.4 per cent in the non-factory sector. 
Similarly while fathers with jobs as 
stenographers, typists, clerks, accoun¬ 
tants and teachers account for 8.2 pei 
cent in the factory sector, in the non¬ 


factory sector this/ tHbPCtt" 'isW'fff 
per cent. However petty business ami 
other services have a larger number of 
fathers of workers in the non-factory 
sector than the factory sector. 

Among married women, the hu 
bund's occupation offers interesting " 
variations between the two sectors. 
Husbands with industrial employment 
dominate both the sectors, though the 
factory sector has a higher percentage 
than the non-factory sector. The 
transport sector accounts for 16.5 per 
cent of husband's employment in the 
factory sector and 12.5 per cent in the 
non-factory sector. While ''ailway em¬ 
ployment is 5.5 per cent in the factory 
sector, there is none in the non-factory 
sectoi Construction constituted 8 3 
per cent in the factory sector but only 
2.5 per cent in the non-factory sector. 

19 4 pei cent ot the worker’s husbands 
weie engaged in 'other seivices' in the 
factory sector while 10 per cent of tht, 
category were engaged in the non-^. 
factory sector. Unemployment among 
husbands in the factory sector was 5 5 
per cent while none in the factory 
sector reported their husband as un¬ 
employed 

Among male married woncers in the 
non-factoiy sector, 91.6 per cent of 
their wives weie unemployed and 4.2 
nei cent each were engaged in agricul¬ 
ture and petty business. 

73.4 per cent of the workforce 
sample responded on the woik status 
of the mother. Of those, only 16 2 of 
the mothers were employed in any 
income earning economic activity while 
83 8 pei cent declared their mothers 
as unemployed and performing only 
household duties. The bulk of the 
industry’s workforce are therefore first 
generation women workers in the 
family. The mothers of the workers toi*" 
♦he factory sector yvere engaged m 
such occupations as agncultuial labou¬ 
rers, leaf sorter m a tea factory, cor¬ 
poration clerk, a hospital ivah, petty 
business and cook, while a little undci 
third of working motheis in the non- 
faetoiy sector were in some form of 
factory employment like garment and 
bidi. They were also found in such 
household industry as palmyra, petty 
retailing and service occupations. 

Economic Status 

69 per cent of the factory sector’s 
workers' have an annual household 
income of Rs 6,000 and less and 86 
pei cent below that of Rs 10,000 
Among women workers m the non-, 
factory sector 56.5 per cent have a' 
household income of less than Rs 6,000 
and 90.2 per cent less than Rs 10,000. 
and among men workers in that sector, 
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Castewise, it was, found that is the 
factory sector ' the"' percentage of 
u'hettiars, Adi Dr^vMas (.Hindu) ? ahd 
fl'annier households wiftt income be* 
low Rs 6,000 was over 80 per cent and 
those of Muslim and Brahmin house¬ 
holds was 50 per cent and 50 uer cent 
respectively. In the non-factory sector 
80 pei cent of Muslims, Adi Dravida 
(Hindus) Brahmin and Chettiar house- 
1 ,old*. have an annual household in¬ 
come less than Rs 6,000, while less 
than 50 per cent of Christain, Vannier. 
Mudahar, Naidu and Nadar households 
have less than Rs 6,000 as arnual 
income. Among male workers in the 
non-factory sector, over 80 per cent 
til the Adi Dravida (Hindu). Chettiars 
.uicl Vannier households have incomes 
iirli >w Rs 6,000 and less than 50 per 
,ini ot Muslim, Christain and Nadar 
households have less than Rs 6.000 as 
(.jnnual income. 

We have .already observed the 
i hang‘s in caste composition between 
'lit factory and non-factory sector, 
p.uhcularlv the significant fall in the 
Hi.ihmms and Adi Dravidas and the 
imiLMse in the intermediate castes in 
'I,,- mm-lactorv sector It is seen that 
Ph- fill in the number of Brahmins 
os the non-factory -ector ;s also ac- 

mourned by a gieater number of 
r 'otci Btahmins in the non-factoty 
.’i tor. Among all these Hindu ‘inter¬ 
im,bate castes' like Vanniers, Muda- 
f.i's, Naidu, and Nadars <he percen- 
11 «e ot families with incomes less than 
IN 6,000 per annum is lower in the 
ii'Ui-facton sector. 'I he rise of ‘mier- 
niediaic’ castes m the non-/actoiy 
sis loi is coupled with a fall in the 
, :s icentage of those with lower m- 
11 1 tones. 

t] per cent of the workers in the 
factory sector contribute to over 50 
p> r cent of the household income Of 
these 17 per cent are the sole eaineis 
in the family. 66 per cent of male 
" ukeis in the non-factory sector con- 
mbute over 50 per cent of household 
income and 44.6 tier cent aie sole 
'‘•I’nois. Among women workers in the 
non-factory sector, 30 per cent con- 
f'lbute over 50 per cert of the holse- 
hold income and 13 per cent J.'e sole 
'■ainers.' 

Both in the factory and non-factoty 
sector 80-85 per cent of workers have 
upto four dependent, per working 
member, The highest dependency latio 
is between 7-8 members and one ner 
"«t of women workers in the factory 
.ector and 3.6 per cent of men workers 
111 the non-factory sector 7-8 mem- 


per %"&»■ family. In general, the 
households of male workers nave more 
dependents per working member than 
female workers in the non-factory 
sector. 

The general characteristics of the 
women workforce in the Industry can 
be listed as young, educated up to at 
least secondary school, from diverse 
caste groups and occupational back¬ 
grounds and first generation women 
workers in the family. The differences 
between the factory and non-factory 
sector is particularly striking in res¬ 
pect of age composition, educational 
and skill level, caste composition and 
occupational backgiounds of the 
parents. 

Labour Mobiutv 

An analysis of labour mobility indi¬ 
cated that for 71 per cent of workers 
in the factorv sector the iob in the 
present unit was the first job and for 
16 per cent their second job. Of 
these 16 per cent, 94 per cent had 
their previous job in the garment 
industry and 73.3 per cent of them in 
factory sector units. The striking 
phenomenon in the factory sector is 
that for a mojoritv of them it was 
their first job and for those it was not, 
the movement from units within the 
factory sector is significant than move¬ 
ment from units in the non-factory 
sector. In the non-factory sector, onlv 
59 7 per cent of workers reported that 
it was their first iob. For 20 per 
cent it was their second iob and all 
their previous jobs were in garment 
units onlv and 42 per cent of them 
had worked in factory sector units. 
The striking feature tn the non-factory 
sector was that unlike in the factory 
sector there were more foi whom it 
was not their first job and the move¬ 
ment from units both m the factory 
and non-factory sector were signi¬ 
ficant. 

Perhaps 3t limited explanation for 
this high labour mobility ean be sought 
from the high closure rate of units, 
closures being facilitated by the na¬ 
ture of the industry. In what follows, 
we give an account of the state of 
unionisati n in the industry, the na¬ 
ture of the struggles and their rea¬ 
sons, the outcome of such struggles 
and the stand of the unions on vari¬ 
ous issues. Such an investigation 
would not only throw light on the 
closure rate, but more importantly, 
help to draw conclusions about the 
role of organisation of workers in 
small scale industries and of women 
workers in particular. 


Unionisation 

Unionisation in this industry started 
around 1975, though as of r.ow, only 
a small section of the 32,000 odd 
■workers are organised. 1 * But umts 
where unions have been formed and 
struggles conducted do not portend a 
bright future for workers' organisation 
m female intensive small industries. 

In Madras Gty itself among the new¬ 
ly emerged industries like garment, 
electronics, food processing (parti¬ 
cularly marine products) and pharma¬ 
ceuticals, the garment industry holds 
the lccord m terms of unionisation 
and struggles An analysis of unioni¬ 
sation in the industry ami the out¬ 
come ol numinous .struggles would 
highlight the hurdles encountered and 
the prospects of fuither activity m this 
and similar industries. 

The eaihest union in this industry 
was started as early as 1973 .n Unit l 
— a limited company with the majo- I 
nty of shares held by a large indus¬ 
trial house and the largest unit in the 
city employing over a 1,009 women 
and 300 men workiers — and was, 
affiliated to the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress (1NTUC). The union 
was a parts to all decisions relating 
to bonus and matters on ‘Industrial 
Employment Standing Orders’. Dis¬ 
satisfied with the functioning of the 
INTUC leaders, the workers volun¬ 
tarily approached the ‘Anna Pothu 

Thozilalar Sangam' — the Anna Gene¬ 
ra! W orkers Union - - the trade union 
wing of the ruling regional party. The 
All India Anna Dravida Munnctra 

ifazhagam (AIADMK). 

Initially 120 workers out of 330 
permanent and 650 temporary winkers 
joined the union and two-thirds of 
these were women. As the manage¬ 
ment instigated bv the rival INTJC 
union refused to recognise the 

AIADMK affliated one. the workers 
staged a 15 day struggle in the form 
of dharnas and gate meetings. With 
the intervention of the concerned 
minister the union wa.s iccognised. 
Now almost all the 350 permanent and 
370 of its non-permanent workers 
have loined the union 

On its settlement of the last charter 
of demands in April 1980, the union 
was able to secuie a wage increase of 
Rs 45 per month lor its peimanent 
workers, ceitain commiltments on in¬ 
crements. the terms of empknment of 
non-permanent workers and their ab¬ 
sorption to the permanent cadre, modi¬ 
fication of 'pioduction incentive 
scheme’, allowances of marriage, death 
and clothing, enhancement of canteen 
token value and an ex gratia payment 
of 5.57 per cent in addition to the 
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Wodyn K-320, fhe DC ore welding 
generator from Advom-Oerlikon hos 
moved info rhe compony of oil 
fabricators including industrial qionts Like 
Bharat Heavy Plate & Vessels, Bharat 
Heavy Electricals, Dodsals, Engineering 
Construction Co, Larsen & Toubro, 
Mukond Iron & Steel Works, Indian 
Railways, etc. 

For over 20 years Triodyn K-320 hos 
lansporTed itself on rubber-tyred wheels 


from site to site and job lb Job wherever 
these companies have taken on 
fabrication work. Generating desired 
welding currents in two ranges 35 A— 
130 A and 110 A—320 A Plus a special 
version giving low currents required for 
gas tungsten arc welding. 

Designed mainly for manual arc welding, 
the K-320 is a single operator, drooping 
characteristic DC welding generator, with 
a three-phase squirrel cage induction 



motor and a manually operated 
stor/delra starter switch. 

A compact, consistent performer, ond a 
favourite of shop floor and site welders, 
fhe K-320 is undeniably superior to any 
other DC rotary power source In Its doss. 


TRIODYN K-320 -THE WELDER'S FAVOURITE 
POWER SOURCE. 

ADVANI-OERLIKON LIMITED 

Bangalore • Baroda • Bombay • Calcutta • Cochin • Delhi 
Hyderabad • Madras • Pune • Raipur ■ Trivandrum • Visakhapatnam 
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Xh| striking absence of any pro. 
lortg#il st^ggtejn^his unit is perhaps 

in- to roe fact ttw'tv'fcfte sine of the 
,nit-' being laigeyand having been 
Miiblished since 1966, the terms and 
onditions are better than in the other 
units that were started' following the 
export bpom in 1975. Also while it 
uue that the management resisted 
ffu overthrow of the INTUC union 
and the penetration of the AJADMK 
one, it does not find the union a 
•hroat to its existence as in other 
units In fact given the sire and 
nuiuie of the organisation it finds the 
union a necessity and the general 
mrnager pointed out that he resisted 
tin nval union as he was for the prin- 
uple of ‘one union in one organisa¬ 
tion' as it did not divide the workers 
t in-i more importantly made bargain- 
iik easier. 

Knit 2 where the Anna General 
urkeis Union organised the worker- 
d a membeiship of 130 workers of 
which 10 were men When the union 
v.j- started m 1978, the services of 
nr foui workmen were terminated on 
the mounds that the period of then 
temporary appointment had e-.pircd. 
The workers then went on a strike 
I>'i a period oi seven days after which 
a was settled ihat the workeis would 
resume their duties and no disciplin- 
-m action would be taken, I he foui 
suspended woikmen however made a 
settlement with the management. Liter 
in I he year the union negotiated a 
bonus of 8.33 pei cent and an ex 
gratia payment of 1.17 per cent and 
agreed to render greater co-operation 
hi production. The latest chatter ol 
demands (.December 1980) included 
e following points: existing facilities 
iuld continue; an increment of Rs 50 
i annum; casual leave of 14 days; 
-iih leave of 15 day:- and festival 
le.iye ol 12 days; three sets of high 
quality uniform, four lifcbouy soaps 
Per month; two cups of coflee and 
bread everyday; full attendance bonus 
,,f Rs 25 per month; house rent allow- 
J nce of Rs 60: travelling allowance of 
If- !0, washing alloyvance of Rs 10, 

1 Hiergency loan of one months' 
P-o, marriage Rs 1,500 to be deduc- 

11.1 m 36 monthly instalments; 

: advance of two months pay 

1.1 he deducted in 10 instalments, 
111 death allowance ol Rs 500; lunch 
allowance of Rs 30; promotion based 
m seniority; permission for three 
l ' UlU,s of off-duty per month; provi- 
b-'on of first aid; expansion of lunch 
r ‘iom recreation allowance of Rs 50 
a nd two days of leave per annum; 
conferment of. permanent status on 


•oontpteaob. *» iwo nays of continuous 
employment;; ' working hours from 
8,30 AM to 5 PM: and a DA increase 
of Re 1 per point increase in die 
price index. As no settlement was 
made on this charter of demands till 
March 1981, it is not known as to 
what Is conceded or not, The above 
list of demands is gfvtn merely to 
indicate the nature Of lion-statutory 
demands and the statutory rights 
denied. The nature of demands vanes 
from one union to another. 

Unionisation in a significant way 
started only after the initiative ot the 
Centre of Indian Trade Unions (CITU), 
the trade union of the CP1(M). The 
curliest case was in Unit 3 established 
in 1974 and employing 480 workers 
of which only 12 were men. The main 
point of contention between the 
management and the workers was the 
manner in which workers were arbi¬ 
trarily retrenched and taken back 
without consideration of any law, and 
compulsory overtime work with only 
single overtime wage. 

In the middle of 1975. 60 workers 
including four men who refused to 
do overtime wotk were dismissed. 
The workers approached the CITU 
and formed a union, though the 
management encouraged the INTUC 
workers to form a union. Initially 
the management refused to recognise 
the CITU union: the mutter yvus taken 
to the labour commissioner and it was 
settled that all the 60 workers would 
he taken back, overtime yvork would 
be paid double wages and women 
would not be asked to work after 
6 pm. 

Again in 1976. 125 women woikcrs 
were dismissed without any pnor 
notice or showing any cause. The 
workers struck work for 2 days 
inside the factory. When the strike 
was called off and yvork resum¬ 
ed. almost every month about 50 
workers were sent nut; by the begin¬ 
ning of 1977,, theie were i nly 100 
. workers. Despite Emergency and the 
inability of main union leaders to 
effectively intervene, the workers took 
out three processions m the citv, After 
Emergency, it was found that only 46 
workers were retained The unit was 
finally closed down and some time 
later the same management staited 
another unit that is still functioning. 
Unit 4 established m 1974 with 200 
men and 100 women workers suffer 
cd the same fate as Unit 3 when they 
lormed a union with CITU affiliation 
to claim their statutory rights. 

The case of Unit 5 raises Interest¬ 
ing legal points on the nature of the 
wage-labour-capital relationship under 


piece rate system of payment for con¬ 
tract work. The unit, which was 
started % ,,1972, denied all statutory 
rights to ils workers. In January 
1978, a union was formed with CITU 
affiliation and 70 members on its roll. 
It was reported that the management 
threatened the union office bearers, 
urged them to dissociate themselves 
from the union and withdraw the 
(.barter of demands. In November 
1978 an illegal lockout was declared 
and the union raised an industrial dis¬ 
pute. At the conciliation meeting, 
the management agreed to reinstate 
all workmen victimised for joining the 
union and on request of the Labour 
Officer the union withdrew the charter 
of demands. 

However when the woikers went 
to (he factory foi work, the manage¬ 
ment refused to reinstate them, falsely 
alleging that thev are not willing to 
wotk. The union represented the case 
in the labour court that as the manage¬ 
ment yvas carrying on business with 
the help of other workmen, the wages 
and other benefits should ne paid to 
them for the period ot the illegal 
lockout. The management then denied 
thdt these individuals referred as 
workmen are ‘employed 1 by it. It 
claimed that as the unit carried on 
order-oriented work, the workers were 
employed on an ad hoc basis and 
were therefore not ‘workmen’ as de¬ 
fined in the Industrial Disputes Act 
as (here was no relationship of ‘Master 
and Servant’ ot ‘Respondent and 
Workmen'. They were therefore not 
entitled to bonus, provident fund, etc, 
nor wa.s it a case of ‘lockout’ or 
‘closure'. The labour court decreed 
that as sufficient evidence wj a not 
produced that it was only order oriented 
sub-Lontracted * work and as the 
management did not claim the unit 
had uloised down, the lockout was 
illegal. The management obtained a 
stay older Irom the High Court and 
the matter is under further adjudica¬ 
tion. 

Unit 6A and 6B under the same 
management were functioning since 
1970 In 1978 with the union acti¬ 
vities in other nearby units, the 
workers approached the CITU and 
started a union. In Unit 6A out ot 
100 workers, 92 joined the union of 
which only 10 were women: and in 
unit 6B out of 120 workers, J00 join¬ 
ed the umon oi which 30 were women. 
For the first four months there wa-- 
no activity on the union side. Then 
on the Mav Day of 1978, the union 
hoisted the flag. Two days later the 
management asked them to down the 
flag; and thereby hangs a tale. 



The management declared a lay-00 
the next month tor 45 days under the 
pretext that it had not received ex¬ 
port orders. After the period of lay 
off the management closed (liwn the 
units for the same reason. Further 
investigations revealed that the 
management leased out its machines 
to anolhei unit (Unit 6C) belonging to 
them and earned out the work, there. 
Unit 671 that was closed from Novem¬ 
ber 1978 to Septembei 1980 showed 
tor the accounting >eai ending Diwali 
1980 contracting charges of Rs 9,17,058 
in its piofit and lass accounts. The 
matter in the Laboui Court v'as ad¬ 
judicated in favour of the management 
and since September 1980 all three 
units are functioning, 

Woikcrs m Unit 7 formed a 
union with CITU affiliation in Janu¬ 
ary 1978. The .settlement on the 
first charter oi demands resulted in 
a pay rise of Rs 10 per month, double 
wages foi overtime work and con¬ 
firmation of 75 woikcrs. When the 
union picsented a second charter of 
demands in May 1979 for a Rs 100 
increase in monthly wages, the 
management suspended seven svorkers. 
The workers gave a strike call and 
the relentless struggle went on for 56 
days. The management's deadline of 
a month for lesumption of duty went 
unheeded. It then decided to resoit 
to persuasion and went to the workers' 
houses requesting them to iom dut.v. 
As a result about 20 workers joined. 
As the dajs wore on with no prospect 
of a settlement, groups ot woikeis re¬ 
sumed duty having given a wntten 
undertaking that they would not join 
a union lot next three years and also 
'signed on six blank sheets’. The unit 
is still functioning with the union 
successfully smashed up. 

The woikeis in Units 8A, 8B and 
8C faced closure in May 1980. The 
ostensible rejsons were the decline m 
orders, high cost of raw materials and 
a competitive international market that 
had pi iced out the firm. Strangely 
these were not applicable to its sub- 
contiactors or to the Bombay units 
under the same management. The 
truth is that because of denial of 
statutoiy nghts and inhuman treat¬ 
ment, the workers formed a union 
under an INTTJC leader. Later find¬ 
ing the leader pro-management, they 
opted for CITU affiliation. When the 
management declared a lockout and 
later issued a closure notice, they m 
private talks with the workers, with 
persuation blended with threat, asked 
them to accept a contract system for 
a daily remuneration of Rs 4 and to 
forego the rights of an employee. Also, 


'.Rafter declaring a lock-out, 

."ipetn stealthily removed the auichiMg 
and raw materials at midnight to con¬ 
tinue work with different people, 
efforts to get the government intervene 
tailed and the units that were in exis¬ 
tence lor over 12 years closed dowfil. 

500 workers ol Unit 9 suffered a 
Sinului late for the same reason. Their 
attempts in 1975 to fotm a union was 
tolled by the management bv taking 
a declaration from the workers that 
they would not join any union m the 
Madras-Chmgleput area and then had 
its own bogus union for which deduc¬ 
tions ot 25 paise per month per 
workci was made. In December 1979, 
on enquiry by the Labour Department, 
the management put up a notice that 
the workers themselves can from a 
union. Acting on this, the workers 
elected their office beaiers The 
management responded by asking all 
the girls living in their rented house 
(hostel) and who were specifically 
brought from Kerala as cheap labour 
to work at all times of the day to 
vacate the hostel and cut off both the 
electricity and water supply. The 
workers then sought the assistance i f 
the CITU in ]anuar\ 1980. Bv March 
1980, 61 workers were suspended and 
since then all work has stopped, 
though export orders are obtained and 
given out to sub-contiactors. Despue 
the assurance given by the ruling 
AIADMK ministry to run the unit as 
a co-operative, not much progiess has 
been made so far. In the last one 
year, 150 of its 500 workers have made 
settlement with the management and 
the others have been sanctioned ,t 
relief pasment of Rs 200 so tai b\ the 
'■late government. 

These numerous cases of closures 
have caused panic amongst the work¬ 
ers; they feai than unionisation means 
possibility of closure. 7 he workeis 
m Unit 10 have decided to have a 
non-affiliated union though they seek 
the guidance of the CITU leaders. 
In fact the Deputy Labour Commis¬ 
sioner at the time of registration ad¬ 
vised them not to go on a stnke at 
any time or to include minimum wages 
in the chatter of demands as these 
would lead to the closure of the unit. 

Unit 11 has been functioning, as 
the management claims, since 1975. 
In 1979, the workers formed a union 
with affiliation to an independent 
union ‘Working Peoples’ General 
Workers Union' whose leader is a 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) 
purtyman. Their first charter includ¬ 
ed dmong others a differentiated five 
years experience, a monthly salary of 
Rs 450; for women tailors with over 
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* vk 
avomen tailors 
ed * among others a 
monthly salary for men and women 
tailors — for men tailors with over five 
sorters, Rs 225 p6r month. Settle¬ 
ment on this charter of demands 
ensured an upwatd wage revision of 
Rs 25, attendance bonus scheme, 
an eight hour working day and double 
wages for overtime work. 

When the union demanded 20 per 
cent bonus, the management suspened 
12 workers and the union raised the 
issue m the court along with the claims 
of at rears on overtime payment to 
the extent of Rs five lakh. Dissatis¬ 
fied with this union, particularly the 
DMK party man who was generally 
believed to be corrupt and plnving a 
dual role, the workers, approached 
the All Indian Trade Union Congiess 
(A1TUC), the trade union of the CPI. 
and started a union with 25 member:, 
This union was however not recognise 
ed by the management, and both thin 1 
unions differed on the bonus q.iesiiou 

When union activity started, the 
management closed one ol their units 
iindei the pretcxi ol deficiency of 
orders in August 1980 With the 
formation oi the rival union in 
Unff 11 thev issued a closure notice 
on the same pretext. When the 
AITUC union counteied this, the 
management in its letter to the 
Labour Officer stated that it "has 
absolutely no feji of stalling a 
union". It also stated that there ivas 
no oidens from loieign buyers and “in 
spite or this it has been good enough 
to give a time of two months for the 
closure of the unit”. 17 The union 
howovci insisted that the threatened 
notice of ilosuic was only a pielexl 
of lockout and an illegal device . 
victimise the workers. 

Out of these struggles emerged the 
'Citv Garment Workers Union’ initial¬ 
ed bv and affiliated to the AITUC m 
Febiuary 1981. Among the pioblcms 
it intends to tackle aie the enforce 
ment and implementation of the 
Minimum Wages Act notified by the 
state government in November 1980, 
a fair annual bonus and annual in¬ 
crements, contributions to Employees 
Provident Fund to be notified to the 
workers, an eight hour work day, FS1 
benefit to all workers, confirmation, 
legally stipulated wages for overtime 
work, illegal layoffs, retrenchment and 
lockouts, victimisation of workei > 
and enforcement of payment ot, 
gratuity Act. Attempts were being 
made at the time of this enquiry to 
get more units to join the union. 

The CITU since its numerous 
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ru j,n£ s baa taken up the issue of 
uncut workers m general. It has 
. t , n urging the state government to 
over all the garment units even 
iilwut .examining the feasibility of 
ch a suggestion and even when the 
,iini*fii takeover had so far not 
.penalised. Needless to say, it is 
L , lt . numerous struggles conducted 
,he CirU that led to the notifica- 
,,, „n ‘Minimum Wages toi Tailor¬ 
ed usfrj’ issued by the state 
.•inment in November 1981) witli 
v .> month time tor managements 
, tl unions io raise issues, tailing 
hish it was to become enforceable 
I he managements through their 
I,,dung Manuiactuiers’ Association 
,! the ‘Appapels anil Ilandloom 
\,oilcis' Association’ have icpie 
nied to the government bo'h tbiough 
ied i.'mmunicauoiis as well as the 
Jia that "the minimum need lei 
, imlti-tiv is a lice trade /one and 
the minimum wage 'egislation" 
en the seasonal natuie el the in- 
*iv and the widely prevalent piece 
based wages. ' ihe minimum wages 
i will suielv not he benehsi.il eithei 
, the wuikcis op llie emploveis' 
..aiding lo ihe m laagemmis, Midi 
i.-MMi'e 'will suielv cause much 
tm I., the g.uiiient niunul.ieturiug 
at. and he,is \ uneninlos nniil 

n ne thousands and thuisaiui, .d 
" einnlivo'v and also sJii.e much 
, in international nia.kels and 
•..'ll exchange eainmgs Noi only 
■■ aiment manufadmmg unit, will 
■ilu due to tilt- bui also the wcav¬ 
il industry in the slate which is 
'e.idv u nil at steal sutfci'iv’," a 
markable glooms lorebodmg m- 
' d 1 iie-e aie in i,ui quite niiwHi¬ 
nts (1 when it is ile.ti that minimuni 
iges m othei indu:,tnes aie i.nelv 
ip'nnent I unless llic svoikers’ or- 
iinsation is si nine The accounts 
mse clearly indicate that .t is possi- 
1 in siili-eontiact out to othei units 
.'i inidei ihe sum.- management and 
a dispcise the lahoui fotce 

I xu'pt for the CTTU. n . othei 
ia. n has represented to the govern- 
icm then stand on the minimum 
u'-'c nolificdtion ll pointed out th.il 
i certain categories of woik and in 
"on units the existing wages were 
"die. lhan the minimum svaecs Also 
Me the notification categorises 
"ikirs into skilled and unskilled 
Idled’ meaning those with diploma 
rnliejtes in tailoring from govern- 
K ' ni recognised institutions) the 
HU has suggested a thice fold 
•esilieation including a 'super 
'died' comprising not only diploma 
"fder.s but also ‘power machine 


double needle operators’, ft has also 
suggested enhancement of wages for 
each category over those stipulated. 
While tn the notification the wages 
range from Rs 210 ncr month tin 
unskilled opera tots to Rs 110 per 
month lor skilled opetalors, the Cl III 
revised wages iangc from Rs 400 for 
the unskilled to Rs 600 pci month 
for the supei-skdlcd It has also sug¬ 
gested a dearness allowance with 196(1 
as the base jeai and an allowance of 
Hs 1 10 pi i point increase 

l.ttssoxs i iiom i nr Sna’Guii'X 

11 is cle.u liom the above accounls 
that most of ihe snuggles wfte con¬ 
ducted meielv to seiutc the sii’utoiv 
lights denied lo the worker-, ensure 
some amount nl woik seeuiitc and 
some maigin.il miprovemcn.- in 
wjges I hat demand loi .t.il'itori 
lights hguicd lai gelj id most of 
'he C'ITU organised sliugg'es is a 
lelleetion on both Ihe enfouemeni 
machinery of the tactorv legislations 
. ml the poweis ol the management 

lh.il the enfm cement maehmciv is 
.lack is obvious Irom the iollowing 
instances In the initial round of dis 
.Missions, one of the Fact.i’c Inspec 
tors confessed to us 'hat such a 
studs as oJis wotdtl be uselul bin 
icquested us not to blame (hem. nc- 
c.iuse thee hid l.u too nune units to 
lisped and wuh Iran-non .i\ nl.iblc 
|..i onls three dues in a week onli 
i in-oiv nispceUon was possihlc ll is 
iihviuiLs that even such a iinsure in¬ 
spection cannot miss ihe lack ol 
ueches and non-functional 'oilets‘ not 
can violdlions ol sta'uton lienelits 
like double wage, loi occilime wmk, 
contributions lo PI' and 1 SI go un¬ 
checked unless they ate all in league 
in the conspiracy Ihr it wa- so ua- 
. Iso disclosed be tI k same Insnei.m 
who pointed that in one ol the mils 
where the snuggle w,.- then ■ ung on 
the Fnctniv Inspeckn had nl the p'e- 
uous vear instituted live <■ is‘s ag.imsl 
ihe management loi violation ol 
vjiious lattorc legislations but ulti¬ 
mately the gimwnmeni had to willi- 
duw the cases owing lo ccituin 
‘pressures’ li is ilso irue that the 
enlorccmcnt maclnneic does c.iiec 
uneasiness in most i ises and panic in 
some, as was cle.u b\ ihe behavioui 
of most managi incuts who initially 
thought that mu work was linked in 
some wav w.lr 'he cnloiirment 
machinery 

Most managements aliei some 
amount of convincing on the academic 
nature of the woik and our attempts 
lo establish good rapport with them 
listed out some of the provision-. lhe\ 


violated Among them was me unit 
in the non-fuetory sector which had 
started operation), on a fairlv large 
scale in Septembei 1980 and had not 
registered till Fcbrmuv 1081 and was 
intending to register with the Factory 
Inspect in. i te with a letrosnective date 
ut Junuuii 1981 In another un.t 

w'heto children below 1(. \cars were 
employed, the management asked us 
i i inflate the ages 

These numerous druggies death 

indicate that while there aie diffe¬ 

rences in the various union’s tactics 
ami c.ipacilc at bargaining lepending 
..it the leadership, the issues tackled 
ire meielv le»al .hail ideological 

Peril ips then i -ingle union In the 
indu-ln as a whole should lie ..iganis 
id with icpiesematices i.mn each 
existing union on the lndus'ic Union 
Commillee. While the ore,misulio.i ol 
the w.nkeis at the unit level could be 
lelt l i it., .ndmilu.il onion., 'he 
inaUeis catling lor union int"ivention 
could be t.u klcul be the Industr, 

Union While such a fedetal oigam- 
s.ilum is tot ease, given the polil'cal 
dilieienc^', at lc.pt n the ga'inent 
industiv, ii dn.'s not seem to h im- 
possibk with ihe Fin I and the 
All l f being t he most aeli“ • 1 he 

'(,’itv (lanui'iit Worlds’ Union’ 
seems to fie a good start if it could 
be expanded into an lmlusti . Union 

Such an industn wi-c leJc'ial 
oiganisalion, .m.it li,.m it, gicalei 
s'icngtii might i liable the woilers' to 
take un conmi ■ steps lo tnsuio betlei 
tondilions A, man • .1 the CIIU 
pamphlets on th, nidus're indicate the 
main emblem is Ihe ‘unomanised' 
natuie ol the units and the (.m.rqucnt 
lack nl st.ituloic benelits, ihe denial 
ol such lights to woiker- in '.uganised 
sectoi’ units, tjle wide pic v.l'cnce ol 
sub-s.m(r.icting and piece i.nc system 
ll is deal Ihit ihe abolition ol the 
piece tale scsicxn and sub c 'oil,u line 
theub, leduui'A the a/e of the non 
f.lctoic sec to 1 ' is as ininoi'.inl a- 
enf.ueing laetoiv kgi.'ation in 'ho 
l.u l on sec t.u 

Since thy evnuis it the .mlu-ln 
ate iegulated through the cpi <.a 
scstem it loulil In usnl as m . lit - 
cine instiiimen' One wac ol doing 
this is lo completely cut oil alt quei i 
allotnicnl to met chant cxomltr. and 
lor manufidu'ing expoiteis ihe quota 
allotmem t.u an\ one quail-i 'h-uiid 
not i xeeeci the pioduc'ion c„n.i, ily 
alnajv decla od; and the quantum ot 
quota ais.ul Imm expott n uli.rm.ince 
should be linked to the si/e ol the 
peimanent libour loice tn ihe unit 11 
Sm,e an optimal scale of o.ieradon i- 
need.'d to icma.n a m.inuticturiug 
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espoiter, both sub-contracting and 
piece rate si stem that are so closeli 
linked with the organisation of the 
pioduetion process and its scale of 
operations would be autumaticalh 
curtailed it is tune the unions took 
up such fundamental issues 

In a broaden perspective, the ciucial 
q nest ion is the implications ot the 
omunisation ol winkers in small 
industries toi the emergence of a 
cohesive otganised mdustnal working 
class I his ta i he answered onl. if 
ihe stiuctuial ddieientiation in the 
induslual sector and the ilxiianncs ol 
caoitalist transf.u mutton - the giow-th 
or decline ol small industries are 
analysed and the tole of the small 
boingeoisio m ,t piocess ol .socud 
chanee is defined 

Notes 

[i .an giatelul to S Cuban C T 
Is to ii'ii ami K Oiiadially lor their valu- 
alilc comments and to Padma Balaji and 
M Sluvakumar for assistance in field- 

U.llk | 

1 for a review of literature on this, 
sec T S Papola (1980) and Streel- 
kiilc (1981). 

2 Rs Mnictmi ol an inclustiv' is 
meant tlie manner in winch all the 
elements, particularly the produc¬ 
tion and tiading elements are 
organised and inter-related, ‘farms 
ol pinelue turn’ depend oil tin scale o* 
operitiou tec Imologv and the niga 
msation ol the pioduetion pioce-s 
See Nirnul.l RailciJft (19771 

I Conimcii e. June 7. 1980 
" ‘Nem-factoiv sector’ refers to those 
units that are. not registered with 
• lie Inspectorate of Factories and 
where none of the factory legis 
ltd tons are applicable. Registration 
with the r.ietoiv Inspectorate is 
comjnilsoiv for units employing 10 
or more workers and using power 
in production or 20 or more work- 
ins ami not using pouei 
0 “Heady-Made' Garment Industry in 
India” I IF, New Delhi 1978 
. This figme tallies with the list ol 

exporters provided by the Apparels 
Export Promotion Council and the 
hst of inanufaetiners provided |, v 
the Factory Inspectorate and the 
Dueetor.it,. ol Industiiis 

8 The untilovnient data was obtained 
fioni the Factory Inspectorate and 
releis to employment as on the 
d.iti ol the last inspection Thu 

i uiplnvinciit data was the latest on, 
naualile at the „| 

<ieid was dated Jarman I 1980 

9 The capital-labour ratio was calcu¬ 
lated using dala on investments in 
plant and machinery as on instal¬ 
lation and was obtained from the 
Directorate of Industries. while 
lalxiur refers to employment data 
from the Factory Inspectorate. This 
ratio is leferird to as ‘crude’ for 
the following reasons (a) Invest- 
iru nts In various firms have been 
madi at diffeient points of time 
and these are not corrected for 
price (Ranges (h) If an unit lias 


expanded, its additional capital 
investment is not leflected in the 
data given by the Directorate of 
Industries as it refers to initial 
investments when the unit went 
into operation. However the ad¬ 
ditional employment necessitated 
by this additional investment is 
reflected in the employment data 
of the Factory Inspectorate. This 
underestimate,, the actual capital - 
lahoui ratio (c) This data is not 
available with the Directorate of 
Industries foi all units m the- Fac- 
ton Sector os registration with the 
Dnectoiatc ol Industries is volun¬ 
tary c\cept when a unit is export¬ 
ing or .seeking hank ciedit Ot tin 
91 units m till - factory sector it 
i. available for <ml\ 41 units Even 
m the ease of these 41 units, while 
more than one unit under the same 
manage till lit gets registeied as 
separate units with the Factory 
Inspeetoiate, they are clubbed to¬ 
gether m the Directorate of Indus- 
fnes lust so that the data on in¬ 
vestment in plant and machinery 
■ overs only 28 linns m the Direct- 
i a ate ol Industries list. 

10 Hy management’ is meant here the 
% ai tual owners though legal owner¬ 
ship might be of different persons 
m the same lainilv, also, the form 
of ownership (partnership or private 
bimted companies) unghi differ 

11 -\part from fluctuations expected in 
auv business ventuies, the gannenl 
mdiistrv m particular has a glial 
•I'al ol seasonably Indian gar 
iiu nts iiiumh ((institute siinum i 
we.ii in the impoiting countries, 
and there is also a lapid change m 
fashions from one season to ano¬ 
ther lienee, for purposes of quota 
ilisliibutioTi, the ycai is divided 
into loin quarters The busiest 
quarter is January to Maich, and 
tin slack season is the latter part 
ol llu second ,aicl thud quaitersot 
till ve.u 

12 As different wage payment systems 
were prevalent, it was not possible 
to compare the waco lutes The 
current daily income was calculated 
a-, billows For those on monthly 
wage s (not including overtune 
wage's) liv twenty si\ class Foi 
those on piece rates paid weekly, 
the weekly earnings wen divided 
hy six days to get daily earnings. 

19 hi the factory sector, while 2 per 
eent vveie helms 10 seais in the 
non-faetms sector 7.8 per cent 
we'ii Ik loss HI seals While those 1 
below 20 years constituted 63 0 
per cent in the factory sector, they 
we're 73 2 per cent m the non¬ 
factory sector Among males in the 
non-fatoloTy sector 18 per cent 
weii- below 16 years and 60 1 per 
cent below 26 sears ol age. 

L1 In the factory sector while 07 per 
rent wei<' non-migrants, in the 
non-factory sector 52 4 per cent of 
the- women and 37 5 per cent of 
men weio nen'-migrants 

15 62 7 per cent of the non-migrants 

and 34 3 per cent of the migrants 
in the factory sector were unmar¬ 
ried. Among women m the non- 
fac-toiy sector, 77 9 per cent or 
the non-migrants and 52.0 per cent 


, of the migrates wei» 

10 At the time of the enquiry, there 
were unions in only five units in 
the factory sector of which two 
were non-affffiated. Five units 
where there had been uniona 
closed down very recently and 
unit in the non-factory sector 
liivl then formed a union. Includ¬ 
ing the five units that had closed 
just on the eve of our study, and 
assuming all workers m these units 
weic union members, a little over 
a quarter of tho factory sectors 
ssmkloree was unionised. 

17 Management’s letter to Labour 
Officer dated January 27, 1981, 
available in the files of the ‘Cits 
Garment Workers' Union ot the 
A1TUC 

He Through the lobby of the inanu 
faeturing esporteis, tho idea ol 
linking quota to the permanent 
workforce m the unit was accep¬ 
ted b\ tlie Commerce Ministry in 
N'eivembei 1979 when Mohan 
Ghana svas the Commerce Minister 
\ separate ipiota of five per eent 
to manufacturing exporters on the 
lias is of lour garments per peimart 
itenl worker per day was given ’ 
I'hen this initial step of linking a< 
least a small part of the quota to 
tin - work lore e svas withdrawn in 
lli*‘ feslile policx of 1980 (in tin 
giouuil that quota umli i the 
sdieine was underutilised Industry 
lOiirees pointed out that under 
utilisation was because ol the lair 
sanctioning of the scheme and the 
"diet procedural formalities (hat 
bad to be- e omple-teef with the 
Teslile Gcmmussionei ,md claun 
that it is the powerful merchant 
exporters' lobby that had prevailed 
upon the govemmi'iiL to withdraw 
tins scheme See for mstarice the 
i ire ular hy the Southern Indian 
I laiielliiom f’lodlicers Garment 
Makers and Exporters Association, 
Madias “I’ennts for Discussion 
with Hon Gimmeree Minister on 
I el n ii.ii v 11 1980” 
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Adapting advanced technology 
relevant to India* core needs. 


Escorts is deeply involved in India's 
nation building activity And it shows in 
the widest and most relevant range of 
industrial and construction equipment 
Front End Loaders, 3 to 8 ton Cranes. 
Industrial Tuggets and Haulers, 
Shunters, Garbage Handling and 
Container Carrier Systems, etc All 
manufactured specially by Escorts, to 
fill specific needs in medium duty 
ipplicalions 

To put mechanical excavation within 
reach of the smaller buyer. Escorts has 
also introduced a unique dual purpose 
Esrorls JCB 3C Excavator Loader 
which gives him versatility at a price he 
can now afford This is the largest 
selling machine of its type m 52 
countries, made in India by Escorts 

Today, there are over 4000 such 
units at work building the nation 
Apart from its own diversified product 
range, Escorts represents earthmoving 
and construction equipment of Fiat 
Allis, North-West and J C Bamford for 
bigger proiects 



India's first fully Hydraulic Mobile flTonne 
Crane, filled with Hydraulically actuated 
Telescopic Boom and quick Hoisting and 
Winching devices 
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More Evasion 

SINCE the end of the latest, the fourteenth, round of talks in Delhi between 
the Centie and icpresentatives of the All Assam Students Union and All 
Assam (Tana Sangtjin Panshad (AASU ami AAGSP) events in Assam are 
once again moving, almosi inexorably towards vet another prolonged pound 
of confrontation and luilhcr intensification of ethnic tensions. And e\en as 
these developments are taking p'aee. there has been an equally lelentless 
move on the part ol the CongiessiD lo pmvide once again a 'popular' 
government in the state. 

It is diilieuli not to be deeply depressed at the pieseiu situation in 
Assam. While it is tiue that the issues involved aic inciedibly complicated, 
having linguistic, leligiou., ethnic, a irinual and international dimensions 
(undeilying all ol which aie social and economic lectors), theie is a leluctance 
to candidly face these consiraiuls only when an acceptable settlement can 
he arnved at Instead, (he (entic appeals to be undei the illusion that 
hy meiely leileiating that things are gelling back to notmal, things will 
hi fjet become normal; that the amiatois are ‘misguided’ (at best; or aie 
agents of foieign powers, lhat (he aim ot ihe whole agitation is to add 
lo the tioubles ol Indna Gandhi (this, a leeent charged, etc 

A mete cluonicle of the last month's developments in A'sain will show 
how wilfully blind (Yntie's policies in Assam have become. On Novembei 
T, the fourteenth round of talks between lepicsematives ,,f the AASU 
and the AAGSP on the one hand and (Vntial ofln nils on the othci once 
again ended in a deadlock, each side accusing the other ol lack ot sincerity 
etc This is seal cel v surprising, and it is even possible lhat both sides 
weie aceuiale in their accusations, given the fact that the piobleni of 
‘foieign nationals’ admits, as things stand at present, no solution The 
Icadvts ol the agitation announced lhat ihvv wouM be holding a mass rally 
al Judges' field, Gauhali, on November 10, lo icpoit to the people (he icsull 
ol ihe long discussions they h, d been having with the ('entic The Assam 
administration, undei Piesident's Ru'e. piomplly banned the proposed ully 
hy the simple expedient of retusing pennission lot holding the rally necessary 
because ol the long-standing piomulgalinn of So. I ion 1-M in Gauhali To 
cnsuie that the rally would not be he'd in defiance of the ban. (he aiea 
atound the site ol tile - pioposed i.illv was hiought undei a vnliial stale 
of siege on the day ol the iali\, with all access loads living bl ickcd and 
hanicadcd, and even acce-s to the city ftom the outlying aie.is being .stuclly 
coiiiiolled and checked Ihe icsull was that instead of one mass tally theie 
wcie sevei.d ol them al vanous semi-public anc( enclosed piemiscs dining 
which the leaders c.t Ihe agitation ..nnounced Ihe lesumplion ol tile agnation 
wall a 16-lioni Assam Biliidh slatting on Novembei IV. the - day on which 
the government had pioposed lilt icsumplion ol talks at Delhi And while 
agieeing to lesume talks, the leadeis ot ihe agitation have insisted that 
the next lourul ol talks be held at (Tauhati This (he ( entic lias let used 
to console! 

The Goiigiesslll in Assam lias ch.uged lhat the icsimiptnin of the 
agitation m the foim of in A sam I'nindh on Novembei l‘> was c eottspiracv 
"delibeiatclv tuned" lo coincide with the paily’s piogiamme ol cc'chiating 
‘integialmn day to niaik the bitthdav of Indna Gandhi Piisiimablv to toil 
such 'eonspiicieies', the (Tmgiessili is deivimined to once again piovide a 
'populai' government m the state an eai neslncs, and icspmixivcncss to 
populai needs ill which t he opposition parties are lagging behind only 
because they aie not m power in Delhi even while its Ml As .lie lighting 
among themselves ovei the que.Uon ol leadeiship ol the logi-'.iturtt p.uty 
In a communication to the Govenna, Anw.ua laiinm has claimed maimiiv 
suppent in the House even as ihe icpic enlatu i o| the (ongies- high 
command has been in G.mhati to asieilam wlieihei he enjoys the sujipori 
ol the m.ijoiuy ol the Goneicss Ml \s in the legislaluu p.atv iiaTI 

It is amazing that the Longussili oi ten that mallei, nihei jioliiic.il 
panics, should even be thinking cd loimine a cnvcinnicnt wtien the mc-ent 
House, elected as long ago as m IhTH and kept in a state ol suspended 
animation but for a brief pcimd to sustain a eonstiiuiion.il tiction, has lost 
all legitimacy and lepresentative ch.uactci in the light of its ineffectiveness 
during the past two veais. Such ‘democratic’ activities only piovule further 
grist to the mill of the leadeis of the agitation who have been hatping on 
the ‘irrelevance’ of political parties in the state. 
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If is tine lh.it the people of Assam 
.Hi wean. but not enough ol tfii'm an3 
wean and nol weai) enough. to xval- 
1 .ml tin- conclusion that the .notation 
Ii.i lost its iiioim utimi, Id alone its 
..pni.il V iiicasnic ol tin (lentm’s 
nm' ilhin'iiess lo l.ue the lealitv of the 
ai'il.dioii’s nppi al lo a lame lunnher of 
p< • in \ss.nii (.hi In li.ul m the lact 
that In 1 1 \ei'ii the lniiidh and the insfci 
ioAc piogi.uncue ol e.nh tins week a 
wciklniig pio'.'iaiiiine of mass rathe• 
at him k and siili-ihvisioii.il levels well 
inn lei taki n to molnlise tin ill hit the 
him kade ol nunls on Mnmlav 

Foreign Policy 

Point Counterpoint 

M 'IP.lt a tlio i month lorn; iinieitaiiitv 
India lias icieiveil a fnmial oflei fmni 
r.ikislan lo hold ‘ iMiiiiediate t ilks to 
voik out gu.iraulei s lot noii-aggie-sinn 
and non-use ol loin’ Him ever con- 
I.is|.in o mauls alioul the (Iiiicniineii 1 
ol India’, tame on tin olfei 

Smie Si [iteliiln i Id V Inn tin oll< r 
e as His! madi In I’akislan die (lovein 
mi lit ol India had i.nsid two mam 
ol in i f mils one that tln'ie wine pio- 
iiilnial linitunniiigs, jinpk mg flu lack 
ol a fo'in.d oflei and two that then 
win h .isiui-s lo donht Pakistan’s 
smiiiilv in in iking sneh an olli i soon 
altn negotiating the acn ement for US 
aims aid Vi Hiding to the Covem- 
iin nt ol lnil'.i hithi'itn Pakistan had 
iiein limiting Indian ollcis ol a ho¬ 

mo put the most leient inn being 
(limied to h.iv■ buy mule m pVbiu.irv 
I ‘ISO vihen the (anvnmn ill ol India 
in.im’,mu d lh.it the Simla Pait foilmde 
the use ol loin to lesolvi anv out- 
si iitdiug issin In tween the two conn 
toes Tin lelon ai(nullin' to the 

(1 a 11 min ul ol I in h .i the shill in Pa Vis- 
Ian , pemeplion was ton appaient not 
lo aiousi ipiestions 

Pakistan’, posmon in this connection 
ipmais to havi two aspeits So hint* 
as 1‘akis'an was mi|iiixtmg LIS foi aims 
in dit it w.intid lo inuki m.iMimim 
use m mi vv ol In,lian opposition to 
Pal .stan’s si an !i tin aims and in view 
ol tin dilh n nets within PS Congress 
on tin • |ii< stiiin ol aims i unlit to 
Pakistan ol the I.ut that Pakistan s\as 
laied with a dual thieat a su|wi- 
pn'ui m tin ninth on! a hostile neigli- 
h mi on I In i.isl It would have dl¬ 
l' itwl P ike.t,in's punmse lo stall dis- 
i I'ssnms on the nllei with India thin 
When hv |ime 198], it appealed that 
tlic anus aid was assnied hulls wete 
(hopped about its willingness to con- 
suler a no-vvai pact with India An 


additional point fuvouung such a shift 
was that aerjuisition of amis from US 
would make the regime inoic secuie 
internally It would therelore ho an 
oppoitmie time to tiv and mend fences 
with India 

lluni vei. the mam qjistacle ioi a 
no-w.ii p.nt hetween India and Pakistan 
loiitmms to he the natme ol Indo-Pnk 
millions India continue* to eonsidei 
P ikist.ui as its imijoi seeuntv pieoecupa- 
tioii - not to sjn ,ik ol Pakistan being 
pen eiiod as ohstimting India’s legmnal 
.iiiiliituins — even though the security 
thnut fiom Pakistan has become less 
iilivant since 1971 and especially since 
tin I >ci itiihei 1979 Soviet mlriientiou 
m Vghnuistau Tin lact is India wants 
I akist.in lo .uc't'pl that its security lies 
in aec’ommiiil.itum with India l.itlici 
than m seeking US pmtection in links 
w ith West Asia 

Hot lielimd all these ‘secimh’ con- 
inns wh.it uks the Government ol 
India is the leahs.ilion that the doini- 
n.int mle which India thought it could 
p'.u ui the icguiii with hoth the Soviet 
Uiuon and the United States tieatmg 
it as a dominant povvci anil so achiev¬ 
ing "icalei inaniiuveialuhlv ris-ct-t is 
ll.< Iwo supei povvns is going to he 
dh i twl b\ the US dei'isiiin to e\len(l 
aims aid to Pakistan The picsent 
amis .igicement implu's I'S cuminii 
nn'iit to Pakistan s mtegiilv winch is 
pi eiseh whit the Government ol India 
ol»|i■( ts to m that it wants Pakistan to 
seek and lie assnied of its sifiinlv hv 
auepfmg India’s own dommanct l 
the legion 

IMF Loan 

Only Half Needed? 

Till', Finance Mimstct protests too 
nine h Hi concliiili'd his (lelence ol the 
IMF loan m the 1 a> ic Sdliha with the 
following assertion ‘We have cleaily 
mdn.itei 1 to the l''imd that the iue.l.Miies 
we adopt will lie folk m Inn with out 
dei laud policies accepted hv 1 ’iulia- 
im nt Wi have not allowed, nor shall 
we permit m future ,ms ahudgemenl 
of the soveii ign light ol P.uliameut 
and of the goveinment ifsponsihle to it 
lo deli imiiie iialioii.il polic ics” Tlie 
Finance Mnnstei was apparently lelei- 
i'iig to his Icttei lo the IMF’s Manng- 
iii" Duel tin in which he had said that 
‘ 1 lu goveinment will consult with the 
I’mid on the adoption ol any appto- 
piute me.Lsuies, consistent with national 
policies accepted hv our Paihament. in 
accoidance with the policies of the 
Fund on such consultation''. What lie 


did not choose to disclose to the Lull 
Sabhu was that the IMF had looked 
askance at even this conspicuously nictk 
icleienci to the light of tile Inchon 
J’ailianunt and this had led the govern 
mint to tiansnnt to the Fund thioiusl, 
its Executive Ducctor a clanfication t, 
the ellect thut the. 71 hra.se “consist! i.i 
with national policies aecepted by om 
Pailiaincnt” was meant to jaigeeit 
"actual adoption ol measuies'’ and u ,• 
at all “intended to exclude from t'u 
eonsultalioTi process am policies that 
the Fund considejs ,ue and would Pi 
consistent with achieving tile olnectivi, 
of the piogiamme” Cleaily, 1 01 all lie 
cotieein loi ‘the soveieign light <.1 
iMili.inient’, tlie Imii, nice Mnnstei is lmi 
piep.ued fully to take it into con¬ 
fidence. 

I 11 anothn statement the Fniani 1 
Mmi.tt'i has lieen ie])oited as savin', 
dial lh, goveicliiieiil “ni.iv not ili.i.i 
tie third 111 st.ilmi ut” o! the IMF loan 
As is well known, tin IMF loan is 1 
tli'ii instalments SI>11 MOO million 1 
dn 1 11 st \eai opto lime 10 1982 M>P 
18 billion in the second vear ii| !■ 
[inv 80, 1081 mid dn min.uiiing SHI 1 
2 .°, billion m the thud vein uplo linn 
80, 1981 Them halt dso lieen lepoil 
tli.lt the goveinment expects tin t'.i 1 
dc licit m the cm lent veal to he small' 
than that 10 1980-81. 

Unit-s the Fount 1 Minisli'i's st.i!' 
tneiil was pist a pu'u of loavado. i 
l.l.ses some mle,'sting ipn slums l'u 
0111 thing it Would siu'gi st that lh 
Un.ted St.iti s aftei al 1 had a pm’i 
when it lefiiscd to suppoit India’s Im 
mipiesl to the IMP on tin gioiuid 1 1 ■ i 
India was not lacing a seinms enon ‘ 
halanre of pauncnts piolilim to xu 
1 ,vit the SDH A liillion loan Mo 
inipoitant, if the govenmieiif exjuit 
(hat if would not have to use alum 
one-half of the loan win w is it line 
'.irv to go to tlie IMF leu s.uh a l.uu 
loan undei its extended fund facililv 
\ssistanie under tlie Fluid's noun, 
aiiangemc ntv could ven well hai 
taken eaie of die anticipated balance 1 
payments gaps this vear and the n<‘x 
The Finance Mnnstei s statcmei 
lends suppoit to the vows of tho‘ 
nitiis of the goveinmitit who luv 
atgned that the m.d motivation f< 
appioachmg the IMF was not *' 
giavitv ol the fmeign exchange silo, 
turn hut the goveinm.tit’s anxiety 
jmsh tluoiigh ciitain inajoi ecmiom 
policy changes In. nuking it appe 
that these changes hail to he effre ti 
as part of IMF eonditionalitv attaehi 
to the IMP' loan II may, of conrs 
well happen that the pursuit ol son 
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tlit'st* policies — import liberalisa- 
,i, Idi instance — may lead to a 
,Unci 1 ol pa> limits c-i isis which nun 
, [|n mil compel u.s to draw the 
i;i In.in in full. 

Exchange Rate 

k Mere Coincidence 

\ ( orivsponth lit Writes : 

\t Mill mil devalue the iupi*c We 
,nc not given any undertaking to the 
\U that the rupee will be devalued, 
m.uue Mmistei R Venkataiaman has 
■cen lepeatmg these asseitions in the 
l.iunei ot a schoolboy made to do 
nposilion. The Trade Weighted Ex- 

h. mae Rule (TWER) ol the rupee 
.,i.ked our by the National Institute 
I Rank Management and published 
., tin I'.rtiiunim Times tells a diflcient 
>,i.\ however Aftei lemaining more 
i less stable foi some 18 months 
mu the beginning ol 1980, the 
MIR has declined hv (i 8 pel cent 
■ I ween the end ol June and the end 
I Vim min i this ve ai Tin T\\ hit 
I ihe mpee (base Scptemhc'i -end 
S’-'O was 101 8’ oil June 10 by 
, i cinbei 10 it had slipped to 9*1 86 

li w>l| no doubt he pointed out 
hat the exchange rate ol the mpee 

i, is been loi quite sonic time doler- 
nii'.'d in lelatu.n to a basket ol cur- 
emii's that it there is a change in 
*>. value ot the mpee it lellects 
r.lives in the values ot the euiien- 
i", t.. which the rupee is linked The 
liiplK.ition would be that the clepie- 
. ill .hi m the value of the runee in 
In' last six months or so does not 

>t anv ;mlicv diiision In the 
v uncut to devalue the mpec 
b is Hue that the exchange late of 
li 1 mpee is asceitamed in lelation to 
i basket of ctiitenues This, however, 

mciclv mi aiiaiigcnient ol ninve- 
"nii suirc m an intenintional inone- 
■ii v uivn eminent of continuously 
hanging exchange lales of the mator 
’uitencies some obiective eiiteiia 
''mild be reciuued to indicate the 
s I 1 ", of die mpic I low i*voi, tins is 
>nl. an internal arrangement of the 
-'.'veinment of India The government 
'■ not fonnallv committed to maintain- 
ng the exchange rate of the rupee 
ig.iuixt the so-t-nlled basket of cur- 
cncies. Thus the IMF", in its dassifi- 
.itu>n of countries in regard to then 
'"ihangc rate arrangements, shows 
n ‘ha as maintaining the exchange late 

Us eunency not against any single 
: <iircncy or against the SDR or even 
Gainst a “currency composite other 


than SDR"; the exchange rate of the 
mpee is shown to be ‘‘othetwise deter¬ 
mined", which descnption coveis 
countries that describe their exchange 
rate arrangements variously as 
"floating independently”, "adjusting 
j'coiding to a set ol indii atois”, etc 
The exchange late of the rupee denved 
with reference to the basket of cur- 
lciiiic.s is finis no nunc tlian an indi¬ 
cator. The actual exchange idle is a 
matter of policy decision b\ the gov¬ 
ernment. The nearly 7 pci cent dcpie- 
ciation in the value of the mpee in 
th e last six months has to be seen in 
this context. 

Jn the Govcinment ol India’s memo- 
landum to the IMF. titled “State¬ 
ment of Economic Policies’, it is ex¬ 
plicitly stated that the government 
‘T’iogniscs that cxiJiangi late policy 
has an important hearing on expoit 
giowth” and fuither that the govern¬ 
ment “intends to puisuc a icahstic 
polity m ii gaul to cxch.mgi rates’ 1 . 
Evidence strongly suggests that the 
government's notion of what consti¬ 
tutes a ‘icalistu” cxi hangc lali- ol 
the mpee has cndei gone a noticeable 
change in the last few months And 
it would be altogether too much of 
a coincidence if this ihangc- did not 
have to do with the decision to seek 
the IMF loan 

Euro-Missiles 

Propaganda Gambits 


I’Ul'.SIDI' \T Hi ag,in announced on 
\oveinhi i 18 tli,it thi US was picpaicd 
to negotiate wilh the Snyu’l Union on 
i ci tin t mo in I In ■ liimiiici of thi u ics- 
piilivi mu Ic.ii n 11 '■sill's in Kinopc He 
pi't loivvai'l the sii-i alhd /cio option' 
proposal which involves i ,uucllation ol 
tin piiiposcil ili*|iliivrni'iit ol US missiles 
m I'Tuopi in lcluiii loi tin Soviet Union 
deanaiitlmg Its missiles In this connec¬ 
tion lit sit mil a hmi-pait disanuaincn! 
piogi.'iumn thi Gem va talk- which 
In gall mi Novi ii'hci 10 talks on aims 
lcduilioti a gcncial (hsamianii'iit con- 
I ci cnee and negotiations fin reduction 
ol 11 inventumal fniics in Emope 

The gnvcinincnts of the five NATO 
stiles on wlicsc temtiuv the IfS mis¬ 
siles die pio|iilid to he ileploved by 
late 1981 — the UK, Went Gcim.im, 
Holland Belgium and Italv — have 
wclcxinu'd the Reagan pmposah This 
was to lie expected Faced with glow mg 
I-opulai opposition to the stationing ot 
Its missiles these governments have 
been fixing to mipicss upon the US 
the need to appear to be prepared to 


negotiate with the Soviet Union Even 
those m these nmntiies who share tin 
view tha' thi Soviet Union has esta¬ 
blished a lead ovel the West in lmclcai 
we.vpomv in Europe amt who thcic 
km accept the need hn statiinung US 
mi sites n Emope, aie oppose d to tli • 
US having exclusive imiliol ovei the 
im- ol the missiles The govcmmi nts of 
West Emo[)e tiK) have soiled demands 
Im imiit conticd ove i l 1 S missiles 
win u mi thi'v me deplovid in Emope 
It was against this background ol ciiti- 
cr.in and oj>t)osition in West Emope, 
that Hiauan vv.ls compelled to antiimnee 
his /eio I'plimi olfi i on the eve ol 
Bn/hnev’s visit to Wist Gilmans 

The Soviet Union’s hid u action was 
that the Reagan pinpos.il w c, a ‘pin- 
pagatula plov’ Hnvhnc v had warned 
carls last month that linking nnn-clep- 
lovment ol US inis-ali s in I'mope with 
the chsmantbng ill Suva I missiles m 
Emope would ‘sabotage the Geneva 
talks In ginning mi Novemhi i IB lTovv- 
i vei Rnvhnev app.ueiitlv lecogmsed 
till piopac’.ind i impel utivi ol mate lung 
the Reagan proposal So dining his 
veil to Bonn la (ilfeicd iniil.il* i.d but 
uns])i i ill, 1 1 cuts in the immbei of Su- 
vt t missiles hi Emope 

R| hull! the lesjn ( live pmpaganih 
ganiluts, wli’t the cinieiit pahivm.s lvt- 
Wien tin Its and the Soviet Union oil 
the s'alimung ol nuchal missiles in 

Emope bi'ieg- out a the anvietv to 
steal a mu leai ninih ovei nn anothei 
in p.ulKulai legions ol the weilil within 
the uvn ill idolul Inland of milieu 

tcnoi (Ti.ulv liolli the 'Iipeipov ers 

leiogiuv the potential Im lontuil and 
ihiiuin.ilmu olfued lw leumnal nuclear 
sum nmitv The i nil it ,u v i dublisli'nints 
ol both powi is an imw talking ul 

’hunted iiiii h ai ivai- ahull la ed not 
e-calate into global muli.ii • mi diet and 
m vvliiih it is pnssihh to i nsaie vietmv 
di 1 ,pili the evisteiu e ol a global nil 
ch', II li.il mei 

1 respite the (inn nt piopii'.ils and 
(ountc!-|>ioposals and the stall of tla' 
Gtlieva talks the.e c Holts u ill no doubt 
lontimil The glow th of tin' imi'lo u 
ills uni,iilient movement in Wc-t T* inopi 
and llie alismie ul sin li > movement 
m East Emope and m the Soviet Union 
ltsi'll givi s the Soviet Union a tactual 
advanlagi eiiahling it to tp to chive 
a wedgi hetwein the US .end Wed 
Fmope Hovvevi'i, ptireptmn of the 
basil issue ixids m East Kmupe as 
well This vva.s mdualed lw Kmnainao 
Piesulnit Cc, wisest lie’s c,d| last immtli 
foi the witJuli aw ill of 8 ( ivi( t missiles 
bom Emope i|, return lor snapping of 
the plans lor deployment ol US missiles. 
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BUSINESS 


Changing Dollars into Rupees 

KVKN allow ini' 1m escalation m capital (h-.lmi.xrmitiix. the total has stagnated 


lusts of pinjects, the increase of 15 pei 
cent in the sain lions anil disburse¬ 
ments of IDW .11111111- 1080 81 (filly* 

Inti.) indicates a fair older of growth 
ill leal mvestment in the industrial 
sector The evidence available from 
vauoiLs somees suggests that this 
linos anev in deni.uid foi fumls fiom 
TDR1 and othei temi-lcnding institu¬ 
tions is likely to continue, partly on 
a. count of anticipated growth in capa¬ 
city and partly due to inflation This 
ru..s pose a jnnliVm of icsomecs for 
the financial institutions According to 
the chaumari of IDRf the I DIM faces 
a lesoui.'i i;ap of Rs 455 mire m 
1981 82 which will use to Rs 705 rime 
m 1982-88 

Of the various suggestions for 
agunicnting the financial institutions’ 
lesomccs, one winch has often heen 
made in the past acid seems to he mulct 
active eonsideiation cuncntlv, is that 
of tapping frneigii capital maikets, in- 
etiidmg the F.iuo-emieni s cnaikets The 
11)RI is lepmtedly contemplating raising 
10 billion Japanese Yen in 198I-S2 
arid $800 million in 1982-88 

The proposed lesoit to coimneicia! 
hoirowmgs alnoad In the t. im-finaneing 
institutions lanes a lnunliei of ipies- 
tions. Fiist does the total rcquiiemeu* 
of fmeign currency funds by these in¬ 
stitutions yyanaut iceimrse t.i higVi cost 
fumls eci the stab' contemplated In ‘he 
JDR1? Pmtln-i eyen if it yyeie de- 


aiomul Rs 45 eroie per xoai hetyveen 
1975 70 and 1979-80. Unless, thcie- 
lu.r. time is evidence to suggest an 
iipsuigc in demand foi fmeign currency 
as'istaiiee from the financial institutions, 
the foieigu hunowings now conlem- 
p’ated in,cv have to he used mainly bn 
(hianeing ltipee assistance 

The use of foieigu emiency funds 
foi financing rnjicc expenditure cm pro- 
j< ets ussistecl hv the financial institu¬ 
tions noses a ditfcienl set of issues. 
Taking aito aeeoiml the ‘exchange cost', 
the effective cost ol these funds is 
likely to exceed the nominal intoiost 
idle cimmitly chaigcd hy these institu¬ 
tions to hoinmeis nf rupi'c funds 
When these funds an- lent in foie ign 
eiiiiency, the piohleni does not arise 
hei.uisc the floating late exist of funds 
can lie passed on to the siih-honovveis. 
If hoyy.vn foreign emiency funds 
■ii c to he cony ei led into mpees and 
lent us mpee hinds, unless the late is 
a llo.i'mg one someone' will have to 
p.iy h'i ’that is, aibsidise) the iliffeienec' 
In pim.ipl. it is ixisaihle to pass 

on to the seh Imuiow.ms the enti'e 
<ovl (In nefit) (1 f flueliiation in the ex¬ 
change value ol the mpee pi?-n-i i.s the 
foieigu cmieney m winch the funds 
aie honowed Bot in piactiee this 
max pose piohlems Foi instance, him 
is a sfiuctnie ol chfferential interest 

i 'tes to he opciatcd’* Can one dif¬ 


ferentiate hetyveen borrowers? To main¬ 
tain a differential interest rate structure " 
between chffeient eategmtes ol bon'd 
yvers (e g, large houses, MRTP com¬ 
panies and otheis) would be almost im¬ 
possible if confined to only one eategoiy 
of assistance. In fact, it needs the 
sei ions considc-ration of the- financial 
institutions yvlietlier the'y should not 
mtiochice a chffeiential inteiesl rate 
striietinc foi their nonnal lending 
Now that a ceiling of '10 per cent has 
heen fixed for institutional equity hold¬ 
ing in assisted companies, a highei 
late nf Interest for pertain categories n‘ 
companies is woith examining 

Unless a chffeiential mteiest late¬ 
st! uctme is evolved so that there i 
cross-subsidisation, the use ol fcn< ign 
cmieney funds for rupee finance Is y 
hound to lrifolve subsidisation ol ex¬ 
change 1 isk hy the govemini lit While 
the financial cost to the Mih-boriowei 
may thus he eont.iined, as fai as the 
(iiunlty is concerned the economic' cu t 
would have to lie home bx the 
e. miomy. Sei vicing th.se loans as wr'I 
as th.-ii repayment would meieise tin 
debt servicing lunden on the eeonoitiv 
wit limit then- hung ne.essaulx eithei 
. Ifieutit import substitution oi cieatuni 
nf evpoi table smphises 

Despite (his the use of fmeign cur- 
i-nev Ixiiimyings fm fmauemg Joe a 1 
(uriencx esprnditnii' nml.l b. justified 
piovnle.l tbeie yyeie other capital cv 
jicYiditiues max Ii- m the public seetur, 
which .mild lit financed with funds 
iaise.1 by the financial institutions, am! 


eide.l that cmimieieial bminyyln-s 
ebioad aie neiessaiy to finanie the 
foreign eseh.mge needs of the pioj.-ets 
assisted hx the t.im-lenchng institutions 
aie these institutions the best agency 
im channel'ing the.se funds 9 

In addition to midi-slmised aid in the 
pipe-line, draw ids fiom the .5 billion 
SDR IMF loan aie likely to enhance 
the availability ol foreign exchange In 
1981-82 and 1982-88 Thus should 
adequately take care of the fmeign 
exchange icquiicmi nt.s of protects 
assisted hv the trim-financing institu¬ 
tions An analysis ol the composition 
of past assistance .sanctioned bv tcim- 
lrn.lmg institutions would laise some 
dmibts icgdiding the neeissitv foi 
raising laige fmeign emiency funds for 
financing mipmt of equipment Foi 
instance, foreign euncru-y sanetions- of 
financial institutions have constituted 
between -8 and 5 per cent of the total 
assistance sanctioned hv them dining 
thg last few years. In terms of actual 
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without which funds these project* 
could not have been financed. Further, 
u the funds raised by financial mstitu- 
|,cns increase the total availability of 
fuiei so exchange for imports of essen¬ 
tial and key imports, then also theie 
would lie some justification lor the 
i.imiij! oi toreigu cunency resources bv 
financial institutions. But with the pos- 
*■ 1 1 u 1 1 tv ol additional funds being uvail- 
.,|iif tiom the IMF credit, the justifica- 
lion loi foreign 1 uns in. financial 
institutions seems to be questionable 
In ans case, such decisions cannot be 
taken m an ad hoc mannei 


Vanaspati 


High Stakes in Imported Oils 

DOMESTIC piodnecrs would not ordi¬ 
nal i!\ In entlmsiaslie about laigi imports 
.jjUi i competing piodiul It is cmious 
■gpu iclnie, to find the satlaspati iridustiv 
among the most active lobbyists ten 
(.mtimimv laige impoil.s ol edible oils 
mm the coimtis. In (act it is engaged 
in pieeiselv this activitv just now The 
'.'nseimut lit was to have announced 
i ails last mouth its so-called edibl 1 
(i polies lot the ness ml s< asou, which 
ilb.tiscls amounts to an aimoimeemen* 
ol hew nmeh I'dibli oils ar,. intended 
!o be unpoitid The aiinoimeeinent is 
sc I to come it o.as safels be assumed 
but tin- van.iquti ic.dustis is stiamiiig 
| si is neivi to eiisme that the govern 
ini lit lontiiiui s with the jiolu-s of tin' 
hist liw seals ol lame imports ol edible 
(ill- 

ib- leason i» simjile The giowth 
n 1 output ol van.ispiti and the piuiit- 
.'bilils oi the mdiistis have come io lie 

9 i i.ills dependent on the sujiply (it 
/'■ i led edible oils If would be no 
Siiilui.se if it should tmll nut that the 
s.mispati industiy n<i\s has one of the 
highest impoit and fmeign e'.ehange 
i(intents among maim iiidusliies 

Tins is the outeoine ol a cosv aiiange- 
im nt worked out between the industry 
.uni the government Undoi it the 
government supplies imported edible 
ml- to meet the bulk, 70 pei cent, of 
bn indiLstiy’s leqimements ol edible 
‘"'s More iinpoitant. the mipoited oils 
• l| e made available at a pnee which has 
In in generally Rs 5,000 to Rs (1.000 
I’ei tonne lower than the pievailing 
t'lit-es of indigenous oils. In return foi 
’his bonanza, the industiy lias, giaeiously 
agieed to voluntarily fix the c'v-tactory 
JJInee of vanaspati at Rs 192 per tin of 
Jfi.5 kgs. 

This would imply that vanaspati 
"mild sell in the market at a price sub¬ 
stantially below those of edible oils. 


Now, vanaspati is nothing but edible 
oils w ith some pioccssmg costs added 
on for leliiung and hvdiogenation. It 
is preposterous, thpiefore, to expect that 
vjnaspati can evo sell at a price lower 
than those of edible oils. That the 
existing 'volmitaiy price contiol’. in re¬ 
turn for which the vanaspati industry 
is supplied with large quantities ot im- 
jioited oils at subsidised piices, rests on 
tin; assumption that such an unnatural 
>tate of affaus will pievai] is testimony 
to the lna7en t-Miieisin ol the goveni- 
inent acid the industry 

With the siui sliming so huglitly for 
them, vanaspati manuiaetniers have 
been buss cnakitig hay In ihe 1980-81 
oil season (Novembei-Octobei) vunas- 
p.iti pmduttion at 8 7 lakh tonnes 
t bowed a 22 per cent jump ovei the 
pievions season Of eouise, given the 
stagunmg pnee differntial, it is altoge- 
lliei likeK thill the pinduction of \an.ls- 
pati has been inflated and some or the 
mipoited oils supplied to the mdustiv 
lias lit en dueotlv disposed ot hi the 
ni.ii ket Am was. the quantity of im¬ 
pelled oils supplied to the industry 
dm mg llie seal cannot have been less 
than ft 'akh tonnes, vets likels it was 
■u ni- since m some months sueh as the 
li clival months, the goveimnent lias 
'Upped up supplies of imported oils to 
vanaspati makcis to 75 oi 80 per cent 
of then iei(nirements ol edible oils. On 
fi lakh tonnes, the dilfeicme between 
the fiivomed puce at which the me 
ported ods me supplied to the industry 
and the pievailing niaikel piices of 
indigenous edible oils would woik out 
to not less than Rs TOO croie Tins or 
something close to it is the si/e ol the 
illegal booty that has been available to 
be shall d mil among the v.inaspat- 
makers, the lug liadeis and the politi¬ 
cians and himauciats as llie Gentle and 
in the states with pnweis over alloca¬ 
tion ol imported edible oils and distri¬ 
bution oh vanaspati 

With the stakes m import ol edible 
oils limning mi high, il should be taken 
loi gianted that laige imports will conti¬ 
nue to be made m the 1981-82 season 
The availability ot foreign exchange 
film the IMF loin- and the commitment 
made to the IMF to tmther libeiah.se 
imports and to keep down (be domestic 
i ate of inflation .should serve to silence 
ariv doubting Thomases 

Cotton Textiles 


Wrong Remedy 

THE Union Conimeiee Ministry is 
lepoited to be negotiating the exjxirt 
of a rccoid 500 nm square metres of 


cotton textiles to the Soviet Union. 
This hulk oidoi, it it comes thiougli, 

" 'll help the cotton textile industry to 
hi trig down its stocks which have al¬ 
legedly mounted because of sluggish 
doimstic demand since Julv The Soviet 
Union bos been fenced to conxidei 
i.tigor import dI cotton textiles from 
India lx cause of the distmbed condi¬ 
tions m Poland, as a insult ot which 
Pel,md has been unable to keep its 
'spoil loimuitments to the Soviet 
linoti 

riie Soviet bulk oidei is thus not 
something that tin- textile industiy can 
bank iijioii beyond this ye.il It is clearly 
in the iidtme of a windfall and does 
not basieallv elunge om Jinoi export 
1 >< i loi malice m lespeet ol cotton piece 
goods 

With veiv lew exceptions the txtent 
<a fiilfi lux lit ot export (juntas to the 
quota eomitnes liv the Indian textile 
industry dining l.imiaiy -Oitobei 1981 
Ins been aelually lovvei than in 'the 
(onesjxHiding pound of last year The 
evixut (junta to the US was hardlv 14 
pei cent fulfilled dining the pcuod as 
ag.nnsl 2 T pi i (cut (lining the same 
Jx noil List seal In the ease of the 
EhC emmPies, hardlv 28 pei (ent of 
ibe quota bad been fulfilled as com- 
pnrod to 02 pei cent during lanunry 
Oi tober 1980 The ju-ilomianie is jvmu 
even m icspeet oi West Germany, 
I'Kime. ItaK and the Been lux mini. 
tnes, fvpmts to whom had (-weeded 
tft quotas last soar Nm does the m- 
ilustiv expei t am spurt in exports ol 
collon jneie goods m the icm.lining 
months ol the i uncut veai 

Non-fullilmciit ol export quotas lor 
lotion pfTie gixids has beixi the lule 
I'M tin last two oi time vears but the 
antbmilies ai<- p.utiuil.uh woined 
about it llns yeai. The leosou is that 
Ibis is likelv in go against India m the 
Inrtlicoiiiiiig Multi-Film A gi cement 

negotiations Om (tiioine inability to 
iuliil om exjwnt (|iiol.is max lead to a 
n -llocalnm of quotas in lavour ol othei 
textile (‘xjioiting coimliies who have, 
been Inllv utilising then quotas 

The go\eminent's ii-sponse to this 
situation has been along expected lines. 
Reports have it that the export incen¬ 
tives foi export ol piece gixiik Im 1982 
which an- expected to be announced 
xhoitlv will see a use in the export 
subsidv by 2 to 5 pen outage x )1,in,s 
n\(i the existmg levels ol 7 5 pei cent 
on grey fabrics and 10 pci cent on 
jnoccssi'd cloth 

This, ol eouise, suits the industiy 
vciy wed but it would leave the basic- 
i auses of out poor export performance 
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Instead of regrets, 
may we suggest prevention. 


In India, fire destroys property and 
soods worth Rs.3 crores every day. 
Over a thousand people die and 
several lakhs are injured or 
incapacitated every year 

Apart from the loss of life and 
property, equipment and material lost 
take time to replace. Production is 
badly affected, the market is lost to 
competition, workers face 
unemployment and goodwill of 
business developed over years is 
suddenly jeopardised. 


The sad part of it all is that most fires 
are preventable They can be foreseen 
and their damage potential minimised. 

Make Loss Prevention's way of life At 
home, on the road, in the factory and 
office. We, at LPA, are committed to 
the prevention and minimisation of 
losses But we can only offer our help. 
You must act. 




Prevent losses promote prosperity. 
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i, ; it<m( Ix'tl The industry has blamed 
uicieasuig piotectionism In the West 
y,urn’s entrv into the cotton piece 
Veils expoit maiket etc, for it.s failure 
1 ,i fulfil the export quotas These alibis 
, ill Kiiisinee cio one While the Indian 
li n tile uidnstiv Ii.ls je.u alter sear iail- 
id to lulfil the quotas allotted to it, 
I'vrii lel.itive nessromeis m the field 
like Thailand and Pakistan have not 
hi en afiet ted In the supposedly adverse 
ill vi lopinent.s in the evpoit maiket that 
the Indian uhlustiv makes so nmeh of. 

The pioblim with Indian piece Hoods 
• -spui t is Mime basic ft is that given 
1 1ii l.u ire donu.stic market, the pressure 
mi da Indian textile nidiistie to export 


is lelutivelj weak This is lelleeteil m 
the industry's lackadaisical attitude, 
with the exception ol some units, to 
niodenu.sation. despite the availahditx 
i.f loans on specially suit terms from 
the TDM It is also lofiected m the 
lark ol quahtx eonseioiLSliess and the 
absenie of deleimineil efloits on tie 
part of the indnslrx to push up exports 
The combined lesnlt has been that 
Indian cotton textiles have lost then 
(Oinpetitive edge ovi i, heller ipialitx 
labnes of otliei expoitmg eonntiies 
Viewed against this background. the 
pioiected liioiease in expmt .siihsidic; 
oil cotton piece Hoods is likcU to serve 
httle pin pose 


LETTER TO EDITOR 




I^dia-Pakistin Relations 


t.I'l) <Viignsf I.">) has skilled aiound 
th" main point ol out lomment ()uly 
ti In eonti.ist to his onguial article 
■ 'in.I 11 in the i< i>1 v GPU at least 
i that Pakistm floe- have somt- 

11 1 ■ i" to 1 1 a> lioni India —we should 
'.'Im 'o s.n In.in ‘Jndiia" This is 
,i'i iiiiooit.uif idinission loi in Ills nu¬ 
ll il ai'icle f.'I’D ha 1 xeiv elenily put 
tla ..no, ol ludo Pak Itrision on Zia 
dil. not iiu'iilioiimu at all the Indira 
Hindi" 'I'l'uin \ intentions Sum] Diglie 
n h - lettei ( Vugiisi Jtt)) also takes a 
> > inmglv exeii-headi'd position "The 
i. a In.ii.o\ icgimes of both India anil 
lakisl.m would like to foster tension 
'.►hioh the two eonntiies and even 
Tk.oke a wai since the political anrl 
rE.iioe.ii i iisis ill both eountiies is 
o i. loin' boilimr point" 

I oi a ici'niic to pmvoke war is it 
‘mini'll that time lie an intense cco- 
ni.Tim and political ensis? Such a 
<ni- can fixid to the sidling of all 
ilcinoeiatic lights Ifni wai is a matter 
"I the lelations between states and it 
i too scuoiis a Inismess to be indulged 
in nr mix tin the sake of diveitmg at¬ 
tention 

What is (ovcicd ui) bv such analysis 
■s the fact that .in asxmmetix has deve¬ 
lop, d in lndo-Pak relations. The Indian 
’"hug (lasses have expansionist amis 
w! de the Pakistani piling classes aie 
'" no position (economic, mditaiy or 
lyplitlcal) to lie expansionist To miss 
asymmetry results in mistaking the 
dillcrent ehaiacter of the anas build- 
"P on the two sides of th< Ixirdei. The 
Indira Gandhi icglme is preparing for 
•’n expansionist, aggressive wai, while 


flic Zia Kgtme is prepanng for a tle- 
lenxivc wai to preserve the existence 
and mtcL'iitv of Pakistan 

That at least a section of the Indian 
piling classes (icpiesented b\ the 
Indna Gandhi regime) is cxpansionisl is 
ihaih established hv looking at th" 
iceoid of relations with the neighbours — 
die Fuiakka Banage ipiestion with 
Bangladesh, tin biowheating of Blmtui 
on its foiiign pohex the eadier an¬ 
nexation of Sikkim Iseoiioinieallv there 
is an attempt to push into the South 
Asian maikets so us to diag these 
eonntiies into n ‘'eoiiipleineiit.ilv’’ rela¬ 
tion with the Indian cconomv Tim 
(xpatisionisin piovides the basis foi 
Indiia Gandhi's mib'aix piep.u.it'ons 
Bv lemovmg the factoi of Indian 
expansionism fioin lndo-Pak lelations. 
GPD equates the two legnni's. adinit- 
l'*dlx both nxutionaix and both rlepen- 
denl on (he two supeipoweis The 
reai’tmaix (hai.iet' i of tile ii guiles ex- 
plains the natme of then lelahons with 
tile piople of dieu own countries It 
cannot explain external illations, for 
winch we would have to look at the 
ci oriomi' liasis and the development o! 
the lespeclive honr-’ooisies 

Fmthei Indian expaTisionism is not 
shong enough to estalih.sh an inde¬ 
pendent regional hegeinonx It can oulv 
do this with the military and political 
suppoit of a supeipowei thus the al¬ 
ii mce that has been formed between 
die expansionist Indna Gandhi irgune 
and Soviet hegemon ism 

In the lole.s of the two superpoweis 
too there is an asvinmctiv. 11S Tm- 
perilism is declining and is on the de¬ 


li i'sivo, wl.de Sov.et Union is (lie using 
•niperpowei, on the offensive. The 
I'mted States is tod.iv a status quo 
power wanting to maintain the existing 
division of the xvoild, while Soviet 
Union is piessing for a redivisiori of 
the win UI This icmhira's the existing 
asvniimtiv m lndo-Pak relations. 

GPD draws a ted heirmg across the 
had In making ceptr.il his dilfeienoos 
on the question of tin natme of the 
Sovrt Union That is a debate which 
H" would not go into at present We had 
mtmduied in oni jnalvsi.s Soviet social* 
impellalism not In itself but onlv in its 
lo’e of barking Indian i vpansumistn 
We wmdei win GPD has chosen to 
totally ignme the i|uestion ol Indian ex¬ 
pansionism, which both analv licallv and 
in terms of space had been central to 
om comment 

Vs far ns the Libelling ol GPD as 
‘Ii.diia’s 1 rand’ om puipnse was to 
locus ip the fail that GPD's position, 
p.nlieiilailv his opginal analv sis (wheic 
lie puts the entile responsibility lor 
lndo-Pak tension on Zia alone) objeeti- 
velv helped Indna Gandhi at this 
imutuir The question ol lndo-Pak 
illations has assumed cntical dimen¬ 
sions now and mam piogiessives may 
md up supporting Indna Gandhi, 
though hum totally faho piemises 

While GPD has now admitted that 
flic liiilna Gandhi goveininent max 
id a i lie a tliie.u to Pakistan, he lias not 
howevei ihungid Ins stand on the 
question of aims to Pakistan Tin ques¬ 
tion of arms to Pakistan cannot Iv 
viewed in isolation bom the arms 
build-up by India 

We on ,oiu p.ut, have no hesitation 
m stating that pi ai e on the suh-eou- 
tmciit is onlv possible if then- is a 
shong lKipulai niovi mint to oppose 
‘lie Indna govi mnient's ambition of 
estabhslnng a Soviet-lucked regional 
domination Vlong Midi this, we also 
believe that Pakistan as a soveirign 
nation lias a light to aeipiiic arms 
pailieiil.iilv m the pirsent situation We 
aie all so aw ate that a mine popular 
ii'gime will lie able to face up to the 
piesent pioblems ot Pakistan liettei 
than one which lacks a populai base 
But the two positions — on the one 
hand of support to Pakistan's light to 
defend its mtcgutv as well as the light 
ol the I’.ikistam people to stmggle foi a 
domociatie setup — need not be ixin 
tiadietoiy. 

Drv \viii\n 

VvsvNir ltivivv 

Bombay 
Novinibei 21. 
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Variation (Pof Cent) 


index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 




:j 

(1970-71-100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 28 

, In 

In 

In 

In Tl 



(7 11 81) 

Mouth Year 

81 

* 81 

79-80 

78-79 

77-78 

All Commodities 

1000 

,’80 3 

—1.7 

8 9 

3.8 

8.1 

17.1 

__ 

5.2 

Primary Articles 

417 

?6 5 3 

— 1 4 

9 2 

6 9 

.4.9 

13 8 

-1 3 

9.9 

Pood Articles 

298 

237 5 

—0 5 

10 0 

9 9 

11 4 

8.2 

-0.7 

11 8 

Non Food Articles 

106 

217.4 

—3.8 

9 4 

4 8 

11.8 

14.2 

-4.3 

6 3 

Fuel, Power, Light «Dd Lubricants 

85 

437.5 


22 7 

9 3 

25.0 

15 7 

4.4 

t 5 

Manufactured Products 

499 

266 1 

—2 5 

5 4 

—0.1 

19 1 

20 2 

0 2 

2 3 






Variation (Par Cant) 



Cost of Living Index 

Base 

Latest 

_ 


_ 

-- 

_ _ 

__ 




Month 

Over 

Over 

Orof 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

80 81 

79-80 

78-79 

77-78 




Month 

Yatr 

81 





For Industrial Workers 

, 100 

456° 

0 4 

n.4 

8 6 

II.4 

8 5 

2.2 

7.6 

For Urban Non-Manual Employ**! 

19t.0~.ifXi 

4 1 7 * 

1 5 

13 3 

8 3 

11.8 

7.8 

3 4 

6.9 

For Agricultural Labourers 

«lv SO lues 

457“ 

1 3 

14.5 

9 1 

9.7 

3.6 

1 9 

7.0 


*1 -.>00 













Variation (Iks ororai par cant In hrackstsi 


Money and Banking 

linn 

Latest 










Week 

Owr 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(6.11 81) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27. 

80-81 

79-80 

7' 79 

77-787* 




Month 

Year 

81 





Moaey Supply (M,) 

' Rs crore 

60.280 

1.026 

9,311 

4,96(> 

8,429 

6,919 

6,985 

5,626 




(1 71 

(18 3) 

(9 0) 

(18 0) 

(17 3, 

<21 2) 

<?2 4) 

Net Bank Credit to Government 

Rs crore 

28.828 

693 

6,698 

3,022 

5,352 

3,839 

1,921 

2.451 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

39,582 

734 

6,814 

3,262 

5,402 

5,285 

4,125 

2,719 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banklat 










Sector 

Rs crorc 

3,477 

—120 

— 1,395 

-1,205 

-784 

— 10 

96 R 

1,974 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Baakt 











Rs crore 

42 071 

518 

7,249 

4,700 

5,612 

4,743 

4.805 

4,645 




(1 2) 

(20 8) 

(12 6) 

(17 1, 

(W 6) 

(21 6) 

(26 4) 

Index Numbers of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Per Cant) 


Production 


Month 

Months* 

— 

— 




(1970—100) 





In 

In 

In 

In 

In 




’.981 

1980 

1981 1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

neeeral Index 

100 00 

163.0 7 

162 6 

147 8 

10.0 0 8 

1 2 

6 9 

3.4 

Basic Industries*" 

32 28 

182.8“ 

186 8 

161 1 

16.0 - 1 0 

2 3 

4 8 

5 1 

Capital Goods Industrie*** 

15 25 

164.6“ 

178 8 

169 5 

5 

5 4 6 

7 7 

i 4 

5 5 

lutermediate Goods Industries** 

20 95 

1 43 3* 

142 9 

16 7 

4 

5 0 8 

2 8 

8 0 

3.0 

Consumer Goods Industries** 

31.52 

138.3“ 

145 6 

132 6 

9 

8 0 4 

l 2 

9 8 

6.4 

Durable Goods** 

3 41 

'64.3“ 

164 7 

162 1 

1 

6 3.5 

6 0 

8 0 

14 2 

Noa-Darable Goods** 

28 11 

125.2* 

143 3 

29.0 

11. 

.1 — 

-3.2 

10 0 

5.4 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Ciunsladv* for* 

80-81 tf 79-80 

78-7? 

77-78 

76 d 



Month - 







V 



(June 81) 81-82ff 80-8If 1 





Exports 

Rs crore 

464 

1,652 

1,173 

6,670 

6,468 

5,726 

5,404 

5 146 






(3 I) 

(13 01 

(6.0, 

(5 0) 

(27,11 

Imports 

Rs crore 

941 

2,815 

2,536 

12,106 

8,909 

6 814 

6,025 

5074,3) 






(35 9) 

(30 6) 

(13 1) 

118 7) 

(-3 6] 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

-477 - 

-1,163 

-1,363 

-5,436 

—2,441 

1 088 

- 621 

+ 72 

Employment Exchange Statistic* 

Unit 

Latest 
Month — 

Cumulative for* 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 



(June 81) 

1981 

1980 






Number of applicants oa liva registers 










(as at end of period) 

Thousand 

16,510 

16,510 

5.170 

16,200 

14.314 

12.678 

10,924 

9,784 




(8 8) 

(10 6 

(13 o; 

(13 1) 

(16.1) 

(11-7) 

(10.6) 

Namber of registrations 

Thousand 

526 

2,703 

2,819 

6 15/ 

6 132 

5,328 

5,616 

5,448 



( 

-4 1) 

(-5 5) 

(0 4i 

(15.1) 

(— 5.11 

( 3 1) 

(5.30 

Number of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

83 

430 

419 

840 

8 76 

828 

804 

840 




(2 6) 

(—4 1) 

(-4 1) 

(58) 

(3 0) 

(-4 3) 

(22.8) 

Number >f placements 

Thousand 

43 

233 

243 

478 

468 

45o 

456 

(40) 



( 

-4 I) 

(3 4) 

12 L 

(2.6) 

(-1 

(11 8 

(3 8) 


* For cunent year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year, 
f Variation in current year upto latest month for which data are available over corresponding period of hut year, 
ft As derived by Reserve Bank of India, 
tt Provisional data. 

Votes; (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates; e g, superscript* indicates that die figure is for luraary- 
and ao on (2) Figures in bracket* denote percentage variation over preview period. 



COMPANIES 




Beyond Cement 

Hansamek 


\SS OCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES 
(ACC) intends to diversify into ship¬ 
ping- The proposal is still in a very 
preliminary stage arid a decision to 
i inbark on the new activity will be 
taken only after careful consideration 
o( all relevant factors. The company's 
pi ejects for installation of additional 
upaeity oi 10 lakh tonnes per annum 
ntidei phase II at Wadi in Karnataka 
and of 5 60 lakh tonnes per annum at 
a new location at Gagal in HP are ex- 
jieeted to bo commissioned in April 
and October 1982, respectively. The 
i.ipital cost of these projects, however, 
lias gone up by Its 21 crore to Rs 130 
rioie due to increases in cost of tnachi- 
iicij, steel, labour and othei materials 
and lates of interest on loans. Plan- 
imm is m progress to increase capacity 


fi MW captive thermal plant at Chai- 
basa works in Bihar to pi event loss of 
production for want of adequate 
power. The company has applied to 
the financial institutions for further 
loans undo the soft loan scheme for 
financing the modernisation and ex¬ 
pansion piogrammes. 

The company has taken over res¬ 
ponsibility ini operating the one-mil¬ 
lion tonne cement plant of Yanbu 
Cement Company in Saudi Arabia from 
|u!y 2 last. It has received an assign¬ 
ment Ini total consultancy services for 
si (ting up a 200 tonnes per day mmi- 
cenieiit plant m AP besides one at 
IJohia Dun and another m Rajasthan, 
winch aie tmdci execution An assign¬ 
ment ioi earning out teehno-ecouomic 
feasibility for installation of 200 tonnes 


at the Manehciial and Sevalia works pci 

day mini-cement plant 

in Gujarat 

In a total of 165 lakh tonnes 

per an- has 

also lieeii r< 

-ceived. The company 

limn It is also proposed to 

instal a Ins 

received a 

consultancy 

assignment 

Tke Week's Companies 



(Rs 

m Lakhs) 


ACC 

Greaves Cotton 


Latest 

Last 

Latest 

Last 


Yeai 

Yeai 

Year 

Yeai 


31-7-81 

31-7-80 

30-6-81 

30-6-80 

Paid-up capital 

3323 

3.323 

475 

475 

Reserves 

1901 

1953 

789 

677 

Borrowings 

10029 

6255 

1121 

1021 

of which Term borrowings 

6476 

2570 

180 

1 10 

Cross fixed assets 

16893 

15661 

41L 

377 

'Net fixed assets 

13742 

8976 

181 

175 

investments 

904 

944 

343 

347 

Current liabilities 

9513 

8639 

1860 

1629 

Current assets 

10120 

10251 

3719 

3281 

Stocks 

5283 

1982 

1526 

1297 

Book debts 

1379 

14-34 

1159 

1254 

Net sales 

20281 

. 16394 

8571 

7712 

Other income 

6.38 

572 

164 

134 

Raw material costs 

10067 

8182 

6943 

6111 

Wages 

3642 

3156 

155 

405 

Interest 

800 

457 

244 

208 

Cron profit ( + )/loss(—) 

886 

705 

406 

360 

Depreciation provision 

090 

6.31 

25 

25 

Tax provision 

_ 

_ 

179 

163 

Net profit (+)/loss(—) 

196 

74 

201 

172 

Development rebate provision 

_ 


1 

2 

Transfer to reserves 

Dividend 

3 

4 

122 

lol 

taioont 

P — 

— 

P 4 

4 

E 332 

332 

E 72 

64 

Bate (per cant) 

P — 

E 10 

10 

P 5,6 

E 17 

5 6 
15 

Cover (times) 

Ratiot (per cent) 

0.59 

0 22 

2.74 

2.6.3 

Gross profit/sales 

4.37 

4 30 

4.74 

4 67 

Net profit/capital employed 

3.75 

140 

15 90 

] 1 93 

Inventories/**}** 

20.05 

30.39 

17.80 

10 82 

WagM/ssIa 

17.95 

19.25 

5 31 

5 25 


tor pieparation of a feasibility report for 
installation of a 000 tonnes per day 
i ement plant from Shtiram Fertilisers 
and Chemicals. An assignment has also 
In i*i icccived for selection of site for 
a 4 lakh tonnes per annum cement 
plant from Panyam Cements and 
Minerals. The company has bagged 
several prospecting contracts not only 
from existing cement producers lint also 
irom new entrepreneurs. 

ACC is considoimg a proposal for 
sale of tbe Banmore Cement works 
a Ion gw ith the assignment of mining 
leases and quarries appurtenant thereto 
The company may also sell or lease 
other works operating on the wet process 
technology, which are not capable of 
being converted to the dry process, if 
a more remunerative retention price is 
not fixed. 

During the yeai ended July 1981, the 
company \s production of grey cement 
at 58 49 lakh tonnes was higher by 
5 89 lakh tonnes than the previous 
ye&i's and sale at 58 45 lakh tonnes 
was also higher by 5 87 lakh tonnes. 
The unpi ovement in production was due 
lo better availability of power, but full 
production potential could not he ex¬ 
ploited as mos*- of the factories were 
plagued hv inadequate supplies of coal. 
Increases m cost of inputs could not 
be fully compensated under the govern¬ 
ments pricing policy Against the 
industry's claim for neutralisation of the 
cumulative cost ineicases upto May 3, 
1981 aggregating Rs 42.14 per tonne, 
the government granted increase of 
Rs 34*7 i per tonne in the retention 
price 

Sales hroughl in Rs 202 81 crore 
against Rs 163 94 croie and gioss profit 
amounted to Rs 8 86 ctore against 
Rs 7 05 crore Net profit, however, was 
Rs 196 crore (Rs 74 lakh) while tbe 
l ('commended unchanged 10 per cent 
equity distribution will require Rs 3 32 
crore. 

GREAVES COTTON has fared well in 
the xe.ir ended June 1981. It has shown 
a gross jnolit of Rs 4.06 crore against 
Rs 3 60 crore in the previous year fol¬ 
lowing growth of sales from Rs 7712 
crore to Rs 85.71 crore These figures 
show gioss margins have also looked 
up. Net piofit is higher at Rs 2.01 crore 
(Rs 172 croie). Dividend ha s been 
laised by two points to 17 per cent, 
which is covered 2.74 times against 
2.63 times previously. These results 
have been obtained in spite of all-round 
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Deccmbei 5; .1981 ' 

escalation in casts Groavestool manu¬ 
facturing division made a good contri¬ 
bution to the turnover and profits des¬ 
pite stiff competition With improved 
manufacturing and management tech¬ 
niques, the division is expected to pro¬ 
duce still better results and bighoi 
market penetration ol its pioducts in 
years ahead. There was a substantial 
increase in piodiietion and cm respond¬ 
ing improvement in piolitabihts of the 
Rock Bit manufacturing planl .it Nasik 
because of the normal industnal rela¬ 
tions Implementation ol .seeinid phaw 
of the project costing ovei ,i cioieism 
progress and is expected lo lie complet¬ 
ed during this yeai This will eonsidei- 
ahly reduce the compmn's dependent '• 
on imported components and lesult ma 
substantial saving of foreign exchange 
All the three .subsidiaries showed satis¬ 
factory working results David Blown 
Greaves lias announced a bonus issue 
m the ratio of 9 ■ 20. It is going ahead 
with expansion of capantv for manu¬ 
facture of marine and industrial gear 
boxes from 15.281 numbcis to 30.000 
numbers per annum This will cos' 
amend Rs 1 50 cioro. Dravton Greaves 
products are finding uuleasing accept 
ance for energy conservation m various 
industries like pctm-cheniieal plants, 
petroleum refineries, fertiliser plants, 
etc. Gicavcs International achieved a 
profit of Rs 30 lakh against mils Rs 1 
lakh in the previous year despite diop 
m turnover from Rs 18 30 eroie to 
Rs 13 09 croie This outromc followed 
the management’s decision to restrict 
exports to piofltahle goods only and 
to a large extent deal m export of 
'group' produrts. Among the associate 
companies. Cinmpton Greases showed 
all-round improvement in its peifoim- 
ancc and is poised to record blither 
improvement during the current vear 
Boston and Hornsby (India) commenced 
commercial pioduclion ol MWM en¬ 
gines m Maich last. It showed a Josser 
profit despite higher sales Its profR 
may decline further in the current year 
due to further depreciation and finan- 
cal charges on the balance of the ex¬ 
penditure to be incurred on the MWM 
project Greaves Foseco, which conti¬ 
nues lo maintain its leading position 
in the metallurgical indnstiy, has shown 
better results. Its R and D division has 
developed new products which are ex¬ 
pected to hecomc cnmmeicially viable 
shortly. Greaves Dionsfield showed 
slightly lower sales and profits during 
1980 . ' 

MODERN NETS, another successful 
venture of the industrial house of Gar- 


wares, is eoming to the maiket on 
December 21 with a public issue of 
8 03,000 equity shaies of Rs 10 each 
at pai to raise a pait of the finance 
lequued foi its Rs 3.20 crore program¬ 
me of expansion and cliveisification The 
company has been manufacturing fish¬ 
net fahucs at its factory at Ahmednagar 
m Mahaiashtra since 1978. Recently it 
has installed two additional machines 
and expanded capacity. It is noxv taking 
mi manufacture of expanded PVC floats 
with an annual capacity ot 240 tonnes 
in technical eollaboiatiou with Bakehtf- 
‘dhnkken of Noiwuy These floats, which 
an complementary to the use of fish¬ 
nets, pioteet the nets fiom Sinking 
The company has undcitakcti to expent 
20 per eeril ol annual production ol 
these floats loi 5 \ears The company 
is also setting up a plant foi niariii- 
I ictiiie of nylon inonofilaiiieiit, one of 
the raw materials icqtiucd for making 
fishnet fdhiu s \yilh an annual capacity 
ol 120 tonnes Plant and equipment 
aie being unpoited limn japan Both 
these now projects aic being establish¬ 


ed at Amangabad, a 'backward' area of 
Maharashtra, where a package of tax 
benefits, subsidies and incentives will 
be available to the company. Both these 
juojects are expected to go on stream 
hv December 1981. The company has 
been paying a dividend of 12 per cent 
icpularly fiom the very first year of its 
operations It has also issued bonus 
shares on a one-for-one basis in April 
list by capitalising Rs .32 lakh out of 
the lcscrvcs. Even so, as at the end of 
May last, it had reserves and surplus 
of Rs 87 lakh against the expanded 
equity capital of Rs 64 lakh. According 
to the chairman, B D Garware, with 
the contilbulion fiom the new projects 
the company's turnover is expected to 
use to around Rs 7 crore against esti¬ 
mated figutc of Rs 2.70 crore of the 
year ended October last. He expects 
the company to maintain 12 per cent 
dividend on the expanded capital of 
Rs 104 ciore aftei the public issue. 
The company’s name is proposed to be 
changed to ‘Garware Marine Industries' 
very soon. 
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BANGLA DESH IN BLOOD 

Rs. 40.00 (Library) 

AND TEARS 

Rs. 18.00 (P.B.) 

— Jyoti Scngupta 


Uncovers inside story of Bangla Desh 1 

on the ghastly murder of General 


Ziaur Rahaman. 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 

Rs. 45.00 (Library) 

STUDIES 

Rs. 20.00 (P.B.) 

— Paul Lafargue 


Highly philosophical essays on God, 


I Abstract ideas etc. and the sociological 

evaluation bv a great Marxist. 


Otlici Scholarly Tiller 


POLITICAL POWER IN INDIA 

Rs. 50.00 (Library) 

(Second enlarged edition) 

Rs. 25.00 (P.B.) 

— Ajit Roy 


NON-ALIGNMENT: SEARCH 

Rs. 65.00 (Library) 

FOR A DESTINATION 


— Jyoti Sengupta 


SOUTH-WEST ASIAN CRISIS 

Rs. 75.00 (Library) 

— D |D. Khanna, ed. 

Rs. 30.00 (P.B.) 

STRATEGIC ENVIRONMENT 

Rs. 60.00 (Library) 

IN SOUTH ASIA 

Rs. 30.00 (P.B.) 

DURING THE 1980s 


— D D. Khanna, ed. 


NAY A PROKASH 

206 Bidhan Sarani 


Calcutta 700 006. 
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NEW DELHI 

New Perspective for Steel Development 

BM 


THE ouster of K C, Khanna from the 
office of the chairman and managing 
director of the Steel Authority of 
India (SAIL) and his transfer to the 
relatively obscure post of chairman of 
the Mineral Development Board, 
which he has so far declined to accept, 
has caused a flutter among top mana¬ 
gements of public sector enterprises. 
Khanna was, after all, regarded as a 
Pi.m with pull and connections in the 
highest quarters and had won kudos 
tor executing the Kudremukh iron 
ore project which had been personally 
| assigned to him by the Prime Minis¬ 
ter herself. What then happened for 
Khanna to so suddenly lose his good 
standing with the powers-that-be? So 
much so that he was not even remotely 
aw lie of what was in store for him till he 
was actually served with the sack order. 

Many have seen in this develop¬ 
ment an upshot of the traditional 
bureaucrat-technocrat nvalry in the 
management of public sector indus¬ 
trial and commercial enterprises. There 
is a grain of tiuth in this, but it is 
not the whole truth Khanna had 
nursed ambitions of becoming chau- 
man of SAIL and Secretary in the 
Steel Ministry and this had not been 
at all to the liking of the IAS hierar¬ 
chy. The bureaucracy has lately be¬ 
come very jealous of its position and 
prerogatives and has been taking acme 
measures to prevent the intiusion of 
technocrats into its charmed circle. 
The Prime Minister, on her part, has 
given it enough reasons foi believing 
that in decision-making she relies far 
more on the bureaucracy than e\ en 
on her political colleagues. Khanna. 
who tried to asseit his autonomous 
position as the head of the laigest 
public sector enterpiise and tiled to 
take initiatives at the policy-making 
level in steel, was bound to attract the 
ne of the bureaucracy. His onstei, 
therefore, must be a matter of conis- 
derable satisfaction to the IAS club. 

Significant in this context is the 
decision, which has come quick on the 
heels of the ouster of Khanna, to de- 
I tach the Vizag steel project from SAIL 
and form a separate company loi it. 
It is also now being suggested that 
since SAIL will not be concerned with 
policy-making, there is no point in 


keeping its corporate headquarters in 
New Delhi and that they should be 
shifted to Ranchi. This is obviously 
intended to rub in the point that SAIL 
is now legal ded as no better or 
worse than Hindustan Steel (HSL) 
which it will be recalled, had 
been merged into SWL when the lattei 
was formed ,ls the holding com 
pan> for all the steel plants 

All these moves to cut SAIL down 
to size and put it in its place arc 
not, liowi-vei, wholly mspned by 
the desire of the bureauciacy to 
assert its overlordship. There are more 
complex factors at play. What is 
involved is nothing less than the 
direction of policy for the develop¬ 
ment of the umntiy's steel industry 
Fiom being an industry engaged in 
the production and supply of a vital 
developmental input to the national 
«connmy, it us now regarded essential'y 
as an industry engaged mainly in ex¬ 
port production - an industry in the 
special export sector of the economy 
which is being created Fuithermorc. 
its development is planned to be made 
contingent on attiacting foreign cap - 

tab keeping to the minimum the iliaft 
on national resources foi it, The idea 
is that foreign capital and the latest 
technology associated with it should 
be invited to exploit India’s cheap 
labour and natural endowments for 
production of steel for the woild mar¬ 
ket This approach had been first 
mooted by Bun Patnaik, tlie Steel 
Minister in the Ian.ua government, 
and had been applied specifically to 
the shore-based steel plant at Paradip 
in Patnaik's h sme state. The Paradip 
deal has been clinched by the present 
government with the participation of 
British inteiests. It now piojiosed that 
this ariangemcnt should be extended 
on as extensive a basis as possible. 
The West Germans, who were inte¬ 
rested in Paradip but had lost the 
deal to their British competitors, are 
being approached to pick another site 
ioi anothei steel plant on the same basis 
SAIL as originally conceived does 
not fit into this perspective of the 
development of the national steel in¬ 
dustry. As a holding company, SAIL 
was structured to take command of 
the established steel plants and exe¬ 


cute their expansion as well as the 
setting up of new steel plants. With 
II SCO having been brought under 
SAIL, only TISCO had been left out¬ 
side its umbieila, but it had been 
consideied inevitable that the Tata 
plant too would come under SALL in 
due course SAIL was also given con- 
tiol over essential raw materials for 
the steel industry, including coking 
coal It was to be the apex body for 
the development of engineering and 
management skills for a rapidly ex¬ 
panding indigenous steel industry. It 
was even mooted that SAIL should 
exercise some control over the steel 
equipment-making industry as well. To 
get nd of the emasculating influence 
of the bureaucracy on SAIL, it was 
decided that the chairman of SAIL 
would concurrently be Secietary in 
the Steel Ministry. This brought 
SA1I close to the pattern of manage¬ 
ment of the Railways where the chair¬ 
man of the Railway Board also holds 
the position of principal secretary and 
the members of the Board that of 
sccretanes to the government. The 
Minister ol Railways functions through 
I hi' llailwav lioaid and not through 
i sejijiute secretariat. 

In SAIL, however, this pattern never 
woikcd as originally conceived. While 
the chan man of SAIL was concurrent¬ 
ly made Secretary to the Steel Minis¬ 
try, the separate secretariat of the 
mtnistiy was not abolished. The result 
was that direct contact between the 
Steel Minister and SAIL was not esta¬ 
blished and the Minister did not 
function through SAIL as is the case 
with the Railway Board. In these cir- 
cumst mces, the chairman of SAIL 
tended to function more as Secretary 
to the Steel Ministry, as a separate 
authority over and above the board 
of dnectors of SAIL. This situation 
dec eloped in a large measure because 
of a wrong choice of the first chairman 
of SAIL who was a stranger to the 
sieel induct! y and was easily sucked 
into the bureaucratic hierarchy. The 
SMI, experiment pioved to be a 
Lullin' is nuu'li ui personalities as of 
the system itself which too suffered 
fiom many flaws from the very start. 

The lesult was that the buieaucracy 
grabbed the first opportunity to clip 
the wings of SAIL. The office of 
the Steel Secretary and chairman of 
SUL were separated and xvith that 
the Steel Mjnisiry secretariat re-esta¬ 
blished its supremacy over SAIL. 
Subsequently, a series of changes 
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were iss.*J* is die functions end aatho- 
rity of SAIL and finally the status and 
structure of SAIL as a holding com¬ 
pany itself were drastically altered. 
SAIL was converted into a unitary 
company and its subsidiaries were 
made into divisions. Coking coal was 
liikf-n out of its scope and the steel 
engineering and design company was 
-■■pa rated from it and formed into an 
independent company There have 
been frequent changes of top manage¬ 
ment positions, including that of 
SAIL chairman, for a variety of rea¬ 
sons, but most importantly by way 
of assertion of the authority of the 
Steel Secretary over SAIL manage¬ 
ment 

The bureaucracy, powerful as it is, 
may not have been able to destroy 
SAIL if the perspective of develop¬ 
ment of the steel industry hod not 
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iri'hisln mi lb mil 11 \ nnploving the 
lamest "iiinlier ot woikcis, has been 
• linmmi? foi the last two months The 
•lot intimation ol the turmoil came 
vvlun workeis went oil a warning strike 
on Septemliei 27 under the leadi rship 
of fnm unions The strike was in sttp- 
[si’t ol tlu' demand for 12.‘V5 per cent 
bonus payment b\ mills making losses 
and 20 pi 1 tent arid inoie by the 
otheis. a<entiling to then piofits The 
unions also gave a wainin" of an ni- 
<li finite stnke in siippoit ol the general 
dunands of teytile workeis yi-hiih have 
heiu pt piling lot seveial years 

On the night ol Oetnhin 20 when 
the bonus agiennent between the null- 
owners and the Hushtnva Mill Mardour 
Sangh (RMMS) was amionnied workeis 
in 22 mills .stalled then agitation They 
attacked RMMS activists — hi’cause 
theirs was the union which hail made 
the bonus agreement -- and went on 
a lumpage thiough the canteens anil 
ntlier non-produetuin seitions of the 
mills This was th ( starting point of 
the pie.sent mood ol tile textile workers. 
Though workers in many of the mills 
ii'himed to wmk aftei getting some 
advance, ui seven nulls the strike con¬ 
tinued. m some places under the 
leadership of the Cum Kamg.u Sena 
(Shiv Sena) and in others under the 
Red Flag unions and the RMS 
Thu was when workers from one of 
the mills (Standard) invited Datta 
Samant to lead them. Dutta Samant’s 


side by side undergone a dramatic 
change. The new perspective of deve¬ 
loping an essentially export-oriented 
steel industry through heavy reliance 
on foreign capital and technology and 
turnkey construction of new st^el 
plants with evan the responsibility for 
their operations and management 
handed over to the foieign collabora¬ 
tors makes SAIL as originally con¬ 
ceived redundant. It has now to be 
merely a company which runs some of 
the steel plants in the public sector. It 
is indeed not fortuitous that the sta¬ 
tus and standing of SAIL started to 
erode with the pruning of the steel 
development piogiammc and that the 
process has been given a decisive push 
now with the finalising of the arrange¬ 
ments for setting up the Paradip steel 
plant by foreign interests as a turnkey 
project. 


billowing ruse sp'-i taeul.iilv .is was very 
visibly ilimonsti ated first m the nowd 
of CO.fiOO nt Mare Paik and then in 
that of iivei 100 000 at the lamfioree 
M'lulan It seems now clear that an 
■ndefimte strike th< liist since 1074, is 
'll the offing m the textile nuliistn 
Many observeis ol diffeient political 
trends have seen a political pkit' 
behind these developments Is the l.tpul 
growth of Mippoil for Dalt.i Samant 
among textile wmkeis a iase of per¬ 
sonality cult of a militant leader 3 Or 
is it a reflection of tin pie.sent situa¬ 
tion m the textile mdustix, anil the 
mood of its vvmkeix 3 Is it a step fot- 
vvaul for the textile workeis' movement 
in a step backward 3 

The overall tiends in Indian indnstiy 
sue reflected in Roinh.o \ textile nulls. 
Tlie pattern of development m the 
last ten years has two aspects On the 
one hand, a mimbei of nulls are lallmg 
sick and .some of tliesi have been taken 
ovei by the National Textile Corpora¬ 
tion (NTC) On the other hand, othei 
nulls aie getting rapullx modernised 
and automated anil then dominance 
ovei the industry is glowing Mill- 
owners use the growing incidence of 
Vckncss' to argue that the industry is 
m a had state, actually, this falling 
aside of those who cannot compete is 
nothing hut the othei side of moderni¬ 
sation and the growth of monopoly 
'Sickness' Lx also the result of transfer 
of capital to other industrial activities 
anil the attempt to make money bv 


selling the lands around the textile 
mills in the heart of Bombay 

The process of taking ovei sick mills 
by the government (NTC oi MSTC) 
started slowing down after the mid- 
1970s and many sick units have been 
taken over b> private companies. This i^j 
piocess was speeded up aftei the cle- 
cl.nation of the Emergence- Jt was 
helped by the increased profits ot some 
companies which were alieady ahead m 
modernisation and could compete m 
ihe domestic and international markets 
and even expand abroad, particularly 
in Afnca. m Southeast Asia mil in th' - 
Aral) count lies These companies 
launched on very lap.d automation in 
the last thice xe.us helped by the 
goveiimient's polios ol giving soft loans 
oil very lmv mteiest thiough the term- 
financing institutions Companies like 
Bombav Dyeing. Mafatlal and Piiama! 
have been cuntmuousls expanding with 
Rombav Dvemg i xpaudmc' outside 
India us well Bombas Dvemg has 
brought m the most modeni machines 
m the weaving department, the Sul/er 
on whuh a single woikei jiroduees 
I (100 meties of double width doth m 
a .single day, mans times mine than 
with other machines One of the NTC 
mills (India United No 1) along with 
Spring Mills has installed a machine 
known as 'open-to-spin’ which does 
die w.iik of almost m\ dep.ntnients 
This is a huge lump in the field ol 
automation m the tixtde mdustix. Its 
icsull is to create mcieasing unemploy¬ 
ment with leductinn ol thi labour 
foiee m the industry In the 'rest ten 
vears, the mdustn's permanent work 
force has been icihieed limn 225,000 
to 175,000. Tins process is going to 
intensify 

The bullish v is thus in a position to 
pav woikets inoie provided workers 
accept increased wink-loads Unlike 
107‘5-74. mills hke othei industrial 
milts, are not falling suk because of 
lack of a market and miemplovinent is 
not growing due to diought and the 
closing down of factories Theie is no 
lack of market tod.ix md the growth 
of nnemplovnient enmes m.iuilv lie- 
lause of modeinisalioii and automation 
With ever-increasing puces tin- in- 
dnstix is in a position to give wage 
increases in money terms to the smaller 
number of woikeis who remain employ¬ 
ed The accent is on increased produc¬ 
tivity with grcatei ‘discipline’ 

The Dntta Samant phenomenon is in 
tune with the requiiements of industry 
m its present state of development If 
one looks at the agreements in factories 
where, woikers aie under the leader¬ 
ship of Datta Samant, one cannot fail 
to note that they cover not only very 
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nnpiesstve looking wage increases, but 
also productivity deals which have 
Inought increased woik-loads for the 
vvoikeis Another significant aspect is 
Datta Sumant's refusal to use ‘legal’ 
methods (luhoui courts etc) and lux 
lvliancc' nil long-drawn stukc struggles, 
leaving mine initiative m the haiuls nl 
vvurkeis at the factory livel, with one 
individual, Samant lunisclf, dominating 
at the tup and taking the final dor .- 
siiins ills mirelv business approach — 
‘We aie leads In work But we want 
moie mimes' — is, ironically, helping 
the gloss th of swirker militancy- 

So the 'Datta Samant trend’ lepie- 
s«nts vs ha' giossth ol capitalism m 
Indian milustiv today lcipiires from 
svorkeis On the othei hand, it also ie- 
presents a .stage m the ssorkmg class 
movement when the wmkmg class has 
dew lopi d a consciousness that cannot 
lx contained ssithm the tiadition.il 
legal fiamevvoik of the tiade union 
stniggle anil traditional ss ays of fight¬ 
ing the owners at the factory level. In 
short the working class movement 
t.iiiu demand., new methods of stniggle 
w(rich involve actions svlnch demolish 
Indus's legalities, specifically the me¬ 
thods hs sslneh managements tiv to 
eontiol ssoikeis accoirhng In the needs 
of capitalist enterprise 

These tvs aspects of Datta Samant's 
li'.idership and the movement he leads 
me lrieumeilahle m principle and 
tfev aie being shown to be irrecon¬ 
cilable m maetice m the textile 
industrv (which he ihd not choose 
to enli r. but svas dragged into 
hs the pirssmc of workers attracted 
hs the image of militancy he has built 
up) For the textile industry thfleis 
1 1 cun the •xiginecTing industrv in two 
significant wavs-, First, the mdlosvneis 
ahe.ulv have a union the RMMS. 
sshich selves the needs of inodemusa 
lion clesnibed above and m addition 
is totallv coiiupt and siiluinssive. The 
Millovvners’ \ssociation, with the 
longest luslois of unity in opposing 
the svoiking class, vs ill no! allow the 
existing e.dm m the industry In be 
easils ihstmhi'd. 

Second paitlv because of the mc-ss 
created bs agreements .signed with the 
RWMS standards for vsork-loacl and 
working conditions have nevei been 
brought up-to-date m the textile in- 
elustlx Thev are aihitiaiv and anti- 
• inated and with the modernisation of 
maehinerv they aie becoming unheai 
able Demands for fixing new standards 
have bi>en pending for years So Datta 
Samant's normal methods of stressing 
mamh- liioncv demands will not work 
m the textile industry. Coming from 
tile movement of winkers in the 


- engineering industry, Datta Samant is 
inevitably impelled to compare the 
facilities and wage levels of engineer¬ 
ing workers with those of textile 
winkers and to demand the same fm 
t- xtde worker?,. -This means raising 
smh issues as increase in privilege 
le ive and casual leave yearly incre- 
ments m wages, leave tiavel allowanc-e, 
local travel allowance, house rent 
allowance and other facilities which or¬ 
ganised engineering workers have hut 
the equally organised textile vvoikers 
have not had. The extension of these 
facilities would themselves amount to a 
demand of about Rx 200 per month in 
money terms Heie Datta Samant’s 
speeches have been perhaps deliberately 
vague lb- demands a stcnight wage 
i,use of Rs 2.10 a month and mentions 
all the other issues because he is com- 
p< Med to IFowcvei lie does not make 
trie latlei into demands Yet in the 
minds o! the listening workeis it seems 
lie is raising them as demands 

Foi the textile woikei.s to get all 
the 'facilities as well as the- wage levels 
of engineering workers will mean a 
total overhaul of the existing stiuctine 
of wages and other facilities F.vcn if 
the problem of woik-load is left aside, 
this would mean a verv veiv long 
stniggle not only with the Millowneis’ 
Woe i.ition but also with the govern¬ 
ment and with political lobbies like 
Sh-v Sena and c*ven opposition boiu- 
"eois political fillers acting in suppoit 
ol the nnllimners The ‘pure business’ 
approach of Datta Samant cannot give 
a perspective to the voting militant 
i adres among the texti'e vvoikeis vvhuh 
would enable them to fight this kind of 
c ipnosition 

The- essenie of the ‘Datta Samant 
tieud’ is mainly it' militancy which 
dm s not appaicntly leeognise the 
bounds of legality at a trade union 
level If Datta Samant stops the 
stniggle after just some flat rise in 
wages, it will destrov his image of 
mi'itanev associated m other industries 
with a total overhauling of work con¬ 
ditions and standards in addition to 
i se in wages Should that happen, 
textile winkers who have now come out 
against the BMMS will be ready to 
overthrow- Samant’s leadership and go 
hevond it. Even if ternporanlv thev 
aie satisfied with a good wage rise, the 
issue of standards and work conditions 
will lemaiu the majot focus. If, on 
the other hand. Datta Samant is readv 
to continue the struggle bevond a wage 
increase then lint only he lint the Bed 
Flag unions and the political parties 
that lead them will confront a situation 
where they wiH have to mobilise all 
othei seet-'ons of the working class and 
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♦•even Tbe rural masses in 
textile workers, and prepare far a 
struggle which crosses the boundaries 
ot conventional trade union struggle. 

The entry of Datta Samant into 
textiles and 'the upsurge of textile 
winkers which has got heightened and 
strengthened because of lus entry can 
piove the turning point at which 
Samant’s movement has to transcend 
itself oi the. It remains to be seen 
whether the win bug class movement 
v ill enter a new phase which can 
-riMsh that aspect of the 'Datta Samant 
In ncl' which serves the present needs 
of capitalism in India while earning 
Inivvaid its militancy Even it the 
in ivcnieiil cannot achieve this. the 
i uiirnl phase of the ’Datta Samant 
finul' will now end 

Finally. questions ate also posed 
holme the Lett of ridding itself of its 
-Md methods and perspectives The Red 
Flag unions and the paities m th- 
leadoiship of these unions have to oon- 
imnt ihe problem on the basis of a 
-I icnlifie analysis of the pic-sent state 
of the textile indiistrv in its spec ifie tu s 
Some ot these aie (11 Mndermsitem 
mil auloiiiatnifi have given use to a 
new kind ol stiuetinmg of the piodut 
lion pinrcv which eu'.ites eotulilions 
wiueb enable managements to stnctlv 
control the vvoikeis and pin them down 
doling cveix inumle ot the a inking 
ilav On the othei hand vvoikeis an 
ii-pined to have moie skills and the v 
ran now collectively ielate themselves 
to the whole pioeess (2) The foi al 
point fm the development of milustn.il 
capital todav is the use of modem and 
automated machinery with a sti.iligv 
of forcing meu-ased woik-loads wi'h 
fewei workeis than bc-loie (s) Stniggle 
against the unemployment cu’ated bv 
the- becomes inevitable if the w caking 
class movement is to go ahead even at 
llu laetmv level. This brings forward 
ihe- necessity of connecting the stniggle 
against capitalist rationalisation with an 
alternative plan to abolish unemploy¬ 
ment 

Onlv if the left unions take all 
this into cxmsideiation can they face the 
challenge of the present stage of the 
working class movement which Datta 
Samant is also going to face The 
appioaeh taken hv CITU and MTUC. 
and in turn hv the CPI and CIPI(M), 
in regard to Datta Samant is to think 
m terms of a ‘plot’ hv the bourgeoisie 
to smash the Bed Flag movement Far 
fiom helping them to face the chal¬ 
lenge this position, which amounts to 
little more than abusing Datta Samant, 
can only put them m opposition to the 
workers’ own aspiratfons 
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Sugar Workers’ Cautious Response 

Amrita Abraham 


THREE lakli walkers in Maharashtra's 
.ii'.ar industry inav not be happy with 
th(> Patil Committees wace reeommenda- 
lions of this November. There have 
been some wage gains undoubtedly, 
but there has been a stalemate on 
oihei demands The questions as 
always ate whether a little more pres¬ 
sure bv a threatened strike action at a 
1 'iieial moment would have not them 
nioie and whether ii they accept 
I',ilil’s decisions now thev aie tying 
tl< niseives to a thiee-sear agreement 
m ean vet manage to keep a foot in 
'Ii iloot and reopen some of the issues 
ii the (muse of the next year 

Such questions become a little moie 
k ito pist now when one looks at what 
.. happening to textile unions m Bom- 
lii' Dntta Samant’s inroads there have 
Ii iI most established union leadeis 
undoiing whellici they h.ivi misjudged 
rip militarily of iheu wnikeis undci- 
i-’nn.ilcd labom power tied them solve' 
1 oid and foot with a plethoiu ol 
I'aols si ttl< lrienls negotiations ami 
i "Mil pmccedings anil even m some 

■ . <■ b( 'run to hclievi the piopairanda 

■ ' nnmairements about mdustn’s in 
i naiilv to pav ino'i 

So fai howevoi smrai woikeis’ muons 
i iiiimt be ac< used ol tlie kind of coin- 
n'.uincy and rigoi mortis that has set in 
" 1 1 1 < RMMS, the so-called recognised 
i"non of Bombay’s textile workeis For 
•Im llmd sear in suoeession al the stall 
'' the ciiishvng season, smrai woikei-' 
uiiiniis have foiced the pointful Malia- 
' i-lit■ ,i Ra|\a Sabakan Sakliar K.i.khana 
s in eh and the Deecan Sitsrai Factones 
\ssociation to rcncgntiati some tcim- 
ind eoinede some demands This is no 
-mall achievement It was made pos- 
-.ble paitlv bv the fact that aftei th( 
1908 national wane board tbeie has 
I" on onlv one state-wide overall setlle- 
tm nl the 1974 Raid Committee and 
>1 - terms held onlv till Septemhei 1978. 
Mter that the unions made then trams 
In annual strike threats oi action which 
•w re vvithdiaxvn aftei Government 
inteivention No Central wage hoard 
(a third wage board is being proposed 
now m New Delhi) would have Riven 
da unions so much flexibility oi taken 
into account the particular economics 
and polities of the sugar co-operative 
f.t< tones in Maharashtra. Foi instance, 
m their arguments before the Patil 
Committee this vein the joint-stock 


companies put the slandaul case against 
wage increases According to well- 
established nouns on wage structure, 
they said, the first claim, of course, is 
for a basil minimum wage for the 
woikei Bevond that, capacity to pas' 
becomes relevant. In a geneial sense 't 
may be that the ten lomt-stock com¬ 
panies in Mah.nashtia do not have the 
same capacity lo pav as mosl o! th ■ 
08 co operative fictories But the rn- 
upei at ives’ capacity to pas cannot hi 
nidged b\ then balance sheets What 
would appeal anx’wheie else* as factoiv 
profits aie distiihuted bv the co-opera¬ 
tives m Maharashtiu as ‘additional’ cane 
juice to sugaicane gmwei-meinbeis of 
lb( factone- And when need arises 
d( iluctions an- made from this additional 
c aee prior for compulsory deposits 
often used for new cnteipnsec oi used 
a, winking capital, oi foi various out- 
-.<!#■ projects including donations to 
political piatbislbans and election con- 
li ilmtions Unions. Congress politicians 
and the Karkbaua Sangli tlieiefon all 
know that Vapacitv to pav’ in this 
si r toi cat, onlv be decided bv political 
stmggle By and large calculation-, of 
conversion costs, lew price cane pru e 
ex-gate oi ex-field, 'losses' etc arc so 
much dust m the eves ol union neuuti i- 
tois Hence, the meastiH of doubt jn-l 
now about wbetbei sugar woikeis' 
muons played their political (aids cui- 
icellv (lining the Patil Commillec'. 
beai mgs 

Tbr Shank,oi.to Ikij.rao l’atil Cmn- 
liuMee was set oil m l)ei emliei 1980 
following agitations bv harvest and 
transput woikeis foi higher vvigi- and 
factors> woikeis ovri giey areas m tin 
‘Pavvar Award’ of Novembei 1979 and 
non-payment of anoars The Pafd 
Committee was asked to repoil on 
wage and ntlv. demands bv Fcbinaiv 
J9S1 but bad to be given an extension 
until Novembei 20, 1981 paitly because 
of the laige number of points before 
it, partly because of the vast gaji bet¬ 
ween union and management positions 
(A small sign that the Karkhanu Sangli 
does not piess its ease nl (omul com¬ 
mittee meetings so much as elsewheie is 
that one of its two representatives on 
die Patil Committee did not attend a 
--ingle meeting in the whole vear.) 

Even hy late Novembei management 
and union representatives on the Com¬ 
mittee could not come to a settlement 
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and the chairman, S B Patil, M P, 
chose to exercise his right lo give his 
own decisions which according to the 
lei ms ol the Committee both sides ate 
hound to accept Whcthei the two 
f( derations of unions fthe Sakhar Kani- 
g.tr Pratuudhi Mandal a federation of 
INTUC: and MMS unions and the 

Sakbai Kaingu Mahasangh lormerlv 
TCruti Saimti, a federation of l,al 
Nislian unions) Will in fact accept the 
iceoiuniendatious is not certain vet In 
an effoil to bring the two sides closer 
to :i mutual agieement the chauman 
bad asked the unions after initial sub¬ 
missions were made, lo scale down and 
submit filial demands Tin- was done 
at tlie end ol Oclobei and the Muhi- 
-angh said then that these Imal demands 
were not negotiable and also refused to 
attend a last meeting hi Novembei 
yv'iere an attempt was made to leioneile 
tlie final positions of lactones and 
unions The Pratuudhi Mandal did 
attend Also the M ill tsnneh icc’ognis- 
mg that if was nmv a question o r Kar- 
kbana Sangli ixditieal elmil against 
union limit, announced a one-dav token 
stoke foi Novembei 30 in the 20 oi 2.7 
fietoiies wline it has siippoit and also 
began discussions internally about an 
indefinite sfnki The Piatundhi Mandal 
"luili lontiols two-tbiids ol the union- 
(lid not at tilt time show any sign- of 
-miliar militancy 8 B Paid then went 
ahead and submitted bis imal leeoin- 
ni(filiations to the government 

The unions bad made 10 Icmands 
(oi factors woikers and 12 ini halves'- 
and transport woikeis Fnieinust of 

'best- was 'evi-cd bavi wage scales foi 
i 1 ificio«^t eategoiics of faitnis workers 
Patil giants a flat ineiease of 11s 12 in 
the basic wave of eaib eategon o! 
f.litorv worker Fc the lowest iat> 
"on the unskilled woikei this wage 

i.u lease is almost on par with the final 
demand- submitted In both federations 
of unions The mi-kil|(d woikei fa 
eategoiv tb.it makes un about 15 tier 
i mt of tin woik tone) was given a 
bns'i of R- 200 pei monlb under thi 
then chief mmi-ter Sli.uad Pawai’s 
'awaul’ of 1979 with introspective effect 
limn Novembei 1, 1978 To this Patil 
adds Iks 82 Al] woikeis also get a 
e.adimled fixed D\ anil a special 
allowance the proportions of which wen 
also settled bv Pavvai m 1979 Fin tin 
ui'skilled worker these add upto Jls 
9f? IB On this minmuim wage totalling 
Bs 388 10 the unskilled worker, like 
all otbei factoiv workers is entitled ti. 
vanable DA at Rs 1 33 foi each point 
use m the All-India Consume! Price 

Index for Inilustnal Workeis (1900 
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series) starling at 100 mul adjusted 
qirarteily, ie il the Index stood at 458 
in September 1981, variable DA would 
be 158 \ I\s 1 38 for the last quarter of 
the yeai. This rate of ueutialLsation ot 
the cost of livinii index was also wrested 
:wi Shaiad Fawur as a icsult of 1979 
agitation on the eve of the 1980 I ok 
Snhha elections Increments lor the un¬ 
skilled woiker have been meieased h\ 
Patil from Rs 1 and 4 to Rs 5 and 7 

For all other i-«ilogoiirs ol laetoiv 
weaken,, the 1’atil award falls well 
short of the fedeiation.s’ demands on 
ha.su- wattes fiorn about Rs 20 in 25 for 
the semi-skilled worker. Rs 25 70 foi 
three giades of skilled svoiki rs and even 
nioTe foi hitthlv skilled mil sum lvisorv 
categories Apart fiom being well 
below. union demands, Raid's basic 
wat?e foi tbe.se catogniu-s is also below 
the increases that employ eis were pie- 
pared to concede in then final submis¬ 
sions winch were a flat Rs 3() foi each 
eatcgoiv oi 10 per cent of basic wane, 
whichever was hutbci. lb this calcu¬ 
lation, skilled workers would not have 
Rained rnou- than the Patil decision but 
highly skilled workeis would have Rot 
a few rupees moie and the .supervisory 
cuteRoru s would hive Rot between 
R.s 40 and Rs 52 l.ithci than Patil’s 
Rs 32 There aie no special cams fo, 
workers elsewheie so that one cannot 
say that Patil ti ailed on ( thuiR for 
another All wane increases are effec¬ 
tive retrospectively from November 1, 
1980 (unions had wanted Xovcmbei 1. 
1978) Another major demand for fac¬ 
tory workers mils .m mcrcise in the 
letenhoTi allowance At piesent 
seasonal workers, about hall factory 
.stienRth, Ret retention allowjcice.s for 
the off season at 11 jiei cent of total 
waRes for unskilled 25 per cent for 
semi-skilled and 50 per cent foi skilled. 
The unions demanded 50 jiei cent for 
all categories, sealed this down later to 
25, 40 and 50. respective Is. but manage¬ 
ments, quotinR chapter and verse of 
factory acts, would not budge and Patil 
disallowed any increase Unions also 
demanded gruhutv calculated on one 
month’s waRes for everv season or war 
of sot vice (Scaled down lab-r to 15 
days’ for seasonal employees and 21 To 
30 days' for permanent workers depend¬ 
ing on length of service) The Giahiitv 
Act, tlicv argued, only laid down the 
minimum and there should lie no objec¬ 
tion in law to granting a higher rate 
smcc this should be icRarded as a social 
security measure The best Patil could 
do here was to read out to manage¬ 
ments the minimum laid down in the 
Payment of Gratuity Act 1972 7 days’ 


wages fui even- completed season lor 
seasonal workers, 15 days’ wages for 
eveiy completed ytar foi permanent 
woikers. He had discovered during 
sittings that some f.ictones weie wter- 
pieting the law differenllv and paying 
only 7 davs per ycar/sejSon to all kinds 
ol woikeis The unions had also com¬ 
plained that some factories weie not 
implementing the terms of the second 
wage lxiard of 1968 and the Patil Com¬ 
mittee leconimend.itions oi 1974 and 
what the Patil Committee ol 1981 did 
was only to exhort laetories to abide 
In these agreements All otliei union 
demands — the abolition ol contract 
'ahour in factories, me leased leave 
benefits, a hiphei tiavcl allowance on 
work, a night shift allowance 1iimi.sc ren 1 
and ecmvevante allmvanci foi workeis not 
juovuled with faetois acenminocl.itiori. 
15 paid holidays in all factones, rnnova' 
of 20 per cent ceiling on bonus etc- — 
•ue v not conceded Tin- fcdeiatmns 
im hided workers iii mdiistnc-s allied to 
the sugar factones hi then list oi 
demands (such as oiganit chemical, 
alcohol and other units) anil demanded 
benefits for them oil ji.ii with sugar 
workers hut Patil onh lecommeiids the 
appointment of amitliei committee It 
is hkely tliat the Labour Minister will 
ask Patil to head set anothei com¬ 
mittee* aided bv technical esjxits on 
the reclassification of woikeis and 
g’adcs m the siir.u mdustis which the 
unions have deinancled 

The demands loj bin vest and tians- 
poit w-oikeis cont-i-m onh conditions 
of w-oik. Wage demands foi these 
woikers had been conceded m part 
miller the ‘Pawai Award’ of 1979 and 
again under the Tidke \waul’ of Octo- 
her 1980 and could not be raised again 
under the Patil Committee's (eitns Rut 
even here nothing has been gained For 
harvest and transport workeis -— no 
hahvadis ioi then c-hihlren dining the 
months that whole families aie ramped 
miles away from their villages of resid¬ 
ence to harvest and tiansport the canc 
emp, no free medical treatment from 
the factones, no loans through co¬ 
operative hanks, not even sugar at 
i oncessioiud rates, etc- The unions had 
-aid that faetories themselves should 
maintain records of harvest and trans¬ 
port workers engaged for their work by 
i ontractors. This would have been a 
small step towards acceptance by the 
laetories of their responsibility for these 
workers and kept a check perhaps on 
the underhand practices of labour con¬ 
tractors. Not conceded. The provision 
of basic- amenities like lights and drink¬ 
ing water had to he put into union 


demands for these- workers and Patil 
actually tolls laetories in his recom¬ 
mendations to sec- that this is done 
Patil had in the course of investigations 
visited factory sites and though he 
doesn’t say so it would he safe to con¬ 
clude irom the- fact that this recom¬ 
mendation is made that he found con¬ 
ditions appalling Tiansport ami harvest 
workers are also a long way from pio- 
vielent funds, gi utility, bonus and 
indexation of wages issues th.it unions 
have laised among general demands in 
the past hut could not now 

In sum, the Patil Committee 1981 
gives factory- woikeis some meicases in 
wages and nothing In- way of additional 
benefits oi impielements in conditions 
of work Huivest and tiansport woik- 
i-rs’ needs have been lgnoicd Wlietlu-i 
Patil’s ie-commendations w ill hold and 
stick till October 1984 as lie has decided 
will depend on the woikeis’ mood now 
which the muon leadeis iim-t assess 
Then- is sonic scope- for action ]t is 
liossihle that tin I,ahour Minister wil' 
make some modest .iiiif-iidnu ills Rut it 
Paul’s leixnniiiuidatiofis have lo be 
icieefrd in whole oi in pait the inili.i- 
t'\e must come liom tin unions Tile 
decisions don't -n ill In lie too lai awav 
horn the Kaikh-mu Saicdi s final sub¬ 
missions and so there is little likelihood 
of trouble fiom that qii.utei Unions' 
initial responsi has been muted heewusi 
tlic-ie have bei n some gams and thei 
need time to check hack with woikeis 
Tii am case thei mas not choose con- 
fionlatioii now except m as fai as 
registering some piotest ovi r ivli.it has 
not been conceded anil m older to 
keep their options open for a later clay 
There is another pnsuhihtv. Wliat has 
hajipened in the past ls that workers 
in one in two ol the laiger factones 
have not accepted geueial s.age settle¬ 
ments. gone <m strike and ivicstiel more 
fic-tn their managements than anyone 
had thought possible carhci. Some iac- 
lorv unions in Ahinpclnagar have been 
such baronieteis of lahoiu power Tn 
course of time the gains m those fac¬ 
tories have become applicable to the 
industry as a whole By January or so 
we should know whether the unions 
have decided to dig m now or to c-on- 
sc-rve their fences for another day. 

When corresponding with the 
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Paradip: Another White Elephant 

K V Subrahmanyam 

A DECISION has been taken to much too complex to be equated with 


locate the latest public sector steel 
plant at Paradip, on a luin-key basis 
with the help of the Davy-Mckee 
gioup. The loan for it is to be repaid 
!,\ cvpoifing 50 pei cent ol plant’s 
production. The decision might not be 
welcome to knowledgeable sections 
of the Indian public. The British gov¬ 
ernment, however, had made herculean 
efloits to have th e deal clinched in 
n un ol Davy Tins, it was able to 
hung about despite the fact that Davy- 
Mtkce commands fat less lesouices 
than the rival liom Germany seeking 
the s.ime contiaet. Moieover, Davy- 
Mekee has pi actually no experience of 
,'iiiun" up complete steel plants com- 
p.u ail to Mannesmanii which has cx- 
peiienvc ol putting up noaily a clo/en 
plants all over the woild. Both coipo- 
i it ions belong to the LLC. And, in 

i lie ilepiession facing their steel making 
uni steel machineiy mamifactuung 
.mliisliv, the developed countries 
haw been seeking solutions by seck- 
ng new maikets in the third world 
(.outlines. It is ominous that they have 
neon smcosslu] in India, since their 

ucM'ss would fuithei undermine the 
base tor the healthv development of 
I lie Indian steel economy 

1 he latest decision has to lie seen 

ii the context of ceitain aspects of 
die lusloiy ol the Indian steel indus- 

nv When the lust thiee integiated 
'iiel plants were put up in the public 
Np-toi. India had iai mine than just 
'unskilled laboui and taw niateiials for 
the purpose In fact, T1SCO had 
ilieadv ht-i-n ill existence foi half a 
lenturv when the lust integiated steel 
nlant was mooted lot erection at 
Kouikehi. I1SCO tvio would have gone 
m Iin steel production much earliei 
dun it did: but the Gic.it Depiession 

"1 Mu tlmlios d( lay oil its comnii.s- 

sioning. Similarly, today, while Bqu 
I’atnaik is pointed at as the culprit for 
haying agieed to the teims and con¬ 
ditions of the Patadip steel plant and 
for the new aluminium smelter in 
Orissa, we must lemembei that it was 
Patnaik himself who had conceived of 
the quite dilTeient terms and condi¬ 
tions for the Visakhapatnam steel 
Plant. And it was one of his predeees- 
||s. not he, who hail handed ovn 
the Korba aluminium complex for 
erection on a turn-key basis. The his- 
tor y of the Indian steel industry is 


T T Krishnamachari, Swaian Singh, or 
Bqu Patnaik. It reflects the policy- 
features of the Indian rulers and 
should not be identihed with the tran¬ 
sient antics of individual actors on the 
Indian political scene. 

At the end ol the Second Woild 
War, Su Aideshir Dalai, eailiei an 
executive of T1SCO, and then Mem¬ 
ber (Planning) of (he Viceroy’s execu¬ 
tive council, pioposed expansion of 
India's steel pioducing capacity by 
one million tonnes at two locations 
half a-milhon at Monghyr and another 
half-nullion at Chanda. The locations 
chosen and the capacity pioposed, 
clearly indicate that TfSCO. despite 
Us half-century of experience in xtecl- 
making, was out of touch with the 
economics of the world steel industry 
and the developing steel technology. 
Possibly this happened because, dur¬ 
ing tile mtei vvai veais, the slump that 
a ft ci fed the steel mdustiy made it con- 
lentinte on marketing techniques - 
not on R and D - foi suivival. Not 
long aftei, when India became inde¬ 
pendent, the steel industry was irser- 
ved for the public scctoi, and the fust 
steel plant was to be elected m Orissa, 
since Bihat and Bengal alieadv had a 
steel plant each By this time, the 
world-wide seaich foi high rude non 
me, pelletisation of these oies fiom 
lines, quality contiol of coal thioueh 
iv.i-.hing which was necessitated by 
mechanised mining, were all accompa¬ 
nied bv an increase in the economies of 
-.cale of individual units of integrated 
steel plants I his meant an incicasc in 
the optimum sire of these plants, far 
beyond the half-a-millum tonnes en¬ 
visaged by Ardeshir Dalai. Besides, 
since expansion of an existing plant is 
far cheaper than a new greenfield site 
plant, all th e new steel plants weie 
planned providing for expansion to at 
least 10 million tonnes and possibly 
more. \I1 these technological require¬ 
ments needed caretul study in the 
Indian context hctoie initiating nego¬ 
tiations with prospective aid-giveis or 
foreign collaborators. 

When it was decided to locate the 
first integrated steel plant in Orissa, 
India had in TISCO and IISCO quite 
a few senior executives who wore 
familiar with th e latest developments 
in steel technology, although they had 
no scope for implementing their ideas 


in their own plants. That steel produc¬ 
tion had been tevolutionised by the 
basic oxygen furnace (LDAC and LD); 
that blast furnace practice had been 
vastly improved by prepared burdens, 
high top pressures, and dehunudifica- 
tion ot the blast, that continuous 
casting was in the R and D stage - - 
these were familiar facts to all who 
weie in touch with developments in 
steel pi eduction. The Indian team that 
went to the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many for negotiating the deal should 
have included at least some informed, 
technical peisonnc-1 from India, apart 
liom xonioi civ ii xeivantx. Instead, 
negotiations w-cie conducted by senior 
civil seivants technically innocent 
about the steel industry 

In Oussa, meanwhile, real estate 
speculator became active doing their 
besl to bring political piessures on 
those concerned with site selection to 
maximise their own speculative le¬ 
an ns. The tesult was the choice of a 
site wliicb allow' il liu ruoili lill expan¬ 
sion beyond about one million tonnes 
of steel. No piovision was made for 
storage ot watei - cm the assumption 
(hat the Biahmani liver was peienntal, 
though it ran dry the very yeai the 
plant went on stieam. Indifferent pro- 
visinn was made for raw materials, 
i-pt cully ol mm me, washed coal 
that pinvided lot binary blend, and 
high giade dolomite if necessary 
through bcnefieiation So the exacting 
specilic-ations ol BOI-s could not he 
met. 

While tin-, was the situation in 
Orissa, in Germany meanwhile the 
negotiator conccntiatcd then atten¬ 
tion on hai gaining tor a lower puce 
instead ok |o< u-ing -in getting an up- 
piopu.ite technology Thus the steel 
plant we got piovulcd Ini both LD 
tonvcilois and Oil furnaces, instead 
of only LI) eonvc-i tms This led to 
suh-optiniisation of coke-oven gas 
utilisation In Romkila. at least, the 
pioduct mix was chosen which was 
idevant to the technology and the 
location That was not the case in 
Diiieapiu and Blu'.u When the second 
-iii-1 plant was loiated at Bhilai m 
\I idliva I'l.idish it was on the basis of 
l ln- xuppovd di-iou-iy’ ol coking coal 
m Kudu One the plant was uiiimns 
sioned. all coking coal had to be 
bioushr down fiont Bengal-Bihar coal¬ 
fields However. Bhilai was spared 
space-constuints toi expansion. That 
was not to be the case with Dutgapur. 
I'o begin with, intense politicking was 
sta'ted in both Bengal and Bihar for a 
second steel plant in these states. 
Neither was interested in the expan- 
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slon of the private sector T1SCO and 
IISCO, although that would have been 
far cheaper. When the Union govern¬ 
ment began dragging its feet. B C Roy 
encouraged the Birlas to propose the 
putting up of a steel plant in Durga- 
pui with British aid. T T Knshnama- 
cliuri was cofilionted with a near fait 
iKdimpli situation so that he had to 
agree to Durgapur to ensure that the 
new steel plant would not violate the 
industrial police lesolution, Bokaro 
was. therefore, offeied to Bihar for 
parity considerations. Durgapur was 
located in the flood-plain of the Damo- 
ilai. with tl'i icsiilt that the plant site 
was flooded twice in 20 years. It was 
located on the edge of the rich rice 
fields of West Bengal, leading to en¬ 
croachment on agricultural land hv 
industries satellite to Durgapur as 
well as to constraints on its expan¬ 
sion. The inclusion ol huh hunt sec¬ 
tions in the project meant high cost of 
rolling and organised pilferage which 
developed into a racket. 

Bhilai was spaied these problems 
because it was designed for rails and 
heavy structural. 

A major factor in all this was that 
Hindustan Steel (HSL) did not cieate 
an R and D wing until Mohan Kum.ira- 
niani'alain took over a s Minister for 
Steel and Mines The CS1R established 
the National Metallurgical Laboratory 
in Jamshedpur, which gave T1SCO and 
HSCO an excuse to avoid expenditure 
on this vital area until TISCO, per¬ 
force, had to take the initiative in this 
later. 

The NML, of couise, extended its 
purview over the entire field of metals, 
ferrous and non-feirous, physical as 
well as extractive metallurgy, and even 
mineial beneficiafion. The result was 
that its contribution to the steel in¬ 
dustry was minimum. Its contribution 
to the development of sponge iron 
technology using solid icductant was 
nil although. Its only effort in this 
field proved a dismal failure leading to 
the Ci01 having to go abroad foi secu¬ 
ring turn-key assignments with I.urgi 
and Allis Chalmeis. The GOI, of 
course, had more confidence in the 
technology from abroad for this pur¬ 
pose than the one offered by TISCO 
fiom its own R and D. 

When C 5>ubimantam took over as 
Minister for Steel, he initiated the 
idea of poit-hased steel plants on two 
verv sound considerations. First, 
while India’s iron ore. limestone, and 
dolomite arc evenly found all over the 
country except north-western India, its 
coking dial resources are confined to 
south-w« tern Bengal and south-east¬ 


ern Bihar and, besides, these reserves 
are limited and have a high ash con¬ 
tent. Secondly, the location of all the 
steel plants m north-eastern India, 
based on coking coal from Bengal- 
Bihar, would involve risk in the event 
of war and would place a heavy strain 
on the railway delivery system. How¬ 
ever, a poit-based location is justified 
only if all the coking coal is imported 
and other inputs too, and if the pro¬ 
ducts aie to be transported by sea 
either for export or for distribution to 
coastal locations in the country from 
Calcutta to Kutch. Otherwise, port- 
based locations involve heavy escala¬ 
tion in costs ol consliiiction and main¬ 
tenance. Visakhapatnam was chosen as 
the fust port-based location. But, it is 
to import only 20 pci cent of its cok¬ 
ing coal needs. All other inputs aie 
to be hauled by rail from the interior 
and the product-mix chosen is such 
that all of it has to be moved bv iail 
to markets within the country This 
can only lead to increased capital and 
maintenance costs of plant, met case 
in the unit-assemblv cost of raw mate¬ 
rials. and increased costs of distribu¬ 
tion of the products *o inland loca¬ 
tions. 

But, unmindful ol ail the bitter 
lessons of the Visakhapatnam location, 
the Paiadip location was chosen. Para- 
d'P involves licavv land-filling and 
foundation costs. It would have been 
far more economical to locate it at the 
iron oie mines. Same applies to the 
Visakhapatnam plant which would 
have been much cheaper had it been 
located at the non ore mines of Baila- 
dilla. Indian .steel now- is puccd out 
of the international markets. Conse¬ 
quently. when Britain buys steel from 
Paradip at international prices, it would 
mean a loss on sales limn the start 
Nothing has been said about sources 
of raw matenals, technologv to be 
adopted, the product-mix, or costs of 
ptoduction of the finished pioduct.s of 
Paradip. 

There is nothing wrong in principle 
in India entrusting election of an in¬ 
tegrated steel plant to an estblished 
multinational on a turn-key basis - - 
if it would mean saving of time and 
money. A developed country such as 
the Soviet Union entiusted the deve¬ 
lopment of its coppei mines in Eastern 
Siberia to Simiilomo on a tnm-kcy 
basis, its automobile plant to Fiat, 
and a giant alumma-alumimum com¬ 
plex to Pechiney-Kuhlman recently. 
The issues to consider in deciding to 
locate another steel plant, before the 
construction of Visakhapatnam plant 
has even gathered momentum, arc: Is 


Paradip the best Location tof'i&jsfy 
integrated steel plant in India in the 
public sector, m that will it produce 
the steel needed by the country at the 
lowest possible cost and exportable 
without any subsidies? Will a second 
port-based steel plant be cheaper than 
expanding any of the existing steel 
plants, or the Visakhapatnam steel 
plant under construction? Should 
India, in the present techno-economic 
context, go in for more steel plants, 
adopting the blast furnace route in 
which individual units like the 
blast furnaces, coke ovens, and 
BOFs aie extiemelv sensitive to 
economics of scale, and involving the 
import of coking coal for sweetening 
the local stuff and fuelling in part the 
new port based steel plants? Or should 
it adopt a new strategy of decentrali¬ 
sation with emphasis on quality, based 
on the electric arc furnace route using 
sponge non-orc-reduced pellets which . 
needs onlv non-coking coal for pro- f 
duction of DRI (directly icduced iron) 
and foi gerifiation ol electin' power? 

The prescnl iccession in the world 
steel industry and the high cost of 
production of Budsh and L'S steel have 
led Ian Macgicgor of BSC to import 
coking coal (o icplace high cost indi¬ 
genous coking coal, closure of uneco¬ 
nomic producing units, and moderni¬ 
sation of those vvlmli aie amenable to 
it The US steel industry has been fol¬ 
lowing a simdai iour.se ruthlessly to 
be able to stand up to Japanese com- 
pctilion. To cite just an example, 
Jones and l-ouglilin began opciation 
of two 130-tonne elect!ic arc furnace 
at its Pittsburgh woiks in June 1979, 
accompanied by closuie of a hlast fur¬ 
nace and open health furnaces there, 
a blast furnace and a blooming mil! ? 4i 
at its Indiana Huihom works, and a 
blast furnace, four open hearth furna¬ 
ces and a blooming mill at its Young¬ 
stown works. Ohio. This was because 
of the vast economies that could be 
effected in the blast furnace route by 
the incorporation of BOFs and conti¬ 
nuous casting compared to open- 
hearth furnaces, soaking pits, and pri¬ 
mary blooming mills. It is worth 
noting that the continued over-supply 
of steel that has adversely affected the 
FIF.O, US and Japan has bud no effect 
at all on the centrallv planned econo¬ 
mies such as the Soviet Union. It is 
only third world countries such as 
India, depending on the export of raw 
materials such as iron ore, and sad¬ 
dled with obsolescent steel plants 
which are high cost producers despite 
the low cost of raw materials and 
labour, which are unable to export 
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tbcii products even to other third 
world countries in competition with 
rhe developed countries. The Indian 
steel industry began with two natural 
advantages: cheap raw materials and 
low cost skilled labour. TISCO enjoys 
them still, but not SAIL which has 
inherited new, but technologically 
obsolescent plants and has been the 
victim of raw materials of indifferent 


quality (especially coking coal) and 
eiratic power supply. So much so that 
Bokaro expects to sustain a loss of 
Its 5 crow or mole this year and Bhilai 
too on Sonic ol its pioducts In such a 
Munition, how can cxpoit-oiiented 
Farad ip plant ho anything moie than 
an addition to such white elephants 
as Bokaro and Durganur with which 
the Indian economy is already saddled 


SOVIET UNION 

Tenth Plan: Patchy Performance 


(By a Special 

AS General Secretary of the Commu¬ 
nist Paity of the Soviet Union (CPSU), 
leomd Brezhnev presented the repoit 
of the Patty's Cential Committee to 
the Twenty-Sixth Congress of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union in 
Moscow on February 21, 1981. The rc- 
pnit consists of four parts, the second 
pul containing "Th<‘ Economic Policy 
ol the CPSU in the Penod of Deve¬ 
loped Socialism', 

The views on economy presented are 
important, as the end of 1980 marked 
not only the completion of the Tenth 
Five-Year Plan but also 50 years of 
centralised economic planning. 

A close look at the report indi¬ 
cates an underlying concern about the 
complex problems facing the Soviet 
economy — in particular the poor per- 


Correspondent) 

nnce of the country during the Plan. 
Instead, all wc have are indicators of 
economic development during the 
Ninth and the Tenth Plans (see Table 11. 

On the basis of these figures, Biezh- 
nev intended to inform the delegates of 
the Congress that during the Tenth 
Plan, the Soviet economy had made 
good piogress compared to that during 
the previous plan. The figures give the 
impression that rates of growth of 
national income and industrial produc¬ 
tion (column 1) are on par with the 
original targets of growth fcolumn 4), 
and that tln-v arc even higher in the 
case of capital investment and retail 
trade tuinover. The wide gap between 
planned growth rate and actual in¬ 
crease in agriculture shows how poor 


the performance of this sectoi was in 
the Tenth Plan. But further, it needs 
to be stressed that the percentage in¬ 
crease in output, as shown in columns 
5 and 4, are not comparable. For in¬ 
stance. the original growth targets 
were not based on the average annual 
levels of the previous plan penod ex¬ 
cept for a few items in agriculture. 

Turning to the industrial sector, 
according to the report, gross indus¬ 
trial production in 1980 was 627 bil¬ 
lion roubles against the target level of 
710-729 billion roubles (in 1975 prices). 
On tins basis, the pen outage increase 
would he about 20 per cetit against the 
target rate of 55-59 per cent as per the 
original plan. It may he noted that by 
changing the base year of prices in 
calculations, the Soviet statistical orga¬ 
nisations make meaningful comparisons 
a very difficult task, particularly in the 
case of cmcial value data. 

Brezhnev has not touched one im¬ 
portant indicator — viz, increase m 
labour productivity, which plays a 
crucial role in economic growth. The 
target set for the national economy as 
a whole in the Tenth Plan was 27 per 
cent Kosygin had indicated, in 1976, 
that this was a major task Brezhnev's 
report, however, says nothing about the 
actual increase in labour productivity 
during 1976-80. The information is as 
shown in Table 2. 

On the presumption that the figures 
in Table 2, supnhed by the new Prime 


lormance of the Tenth Tive-Year Plan 

\liieh has pist ended. TMil r 1 Bvsir Intuoviohs of Et onomic Dkseiofment duiung the 

Brezhnev criticises the planning Trsrm Pi vs CoMrvnrn io Ninth Pimm 


oigans. ministries, managers of cntei- 
s, and production associations, 
party functionaries, workers and so on. 
While it stands to reason that such 
wide-ranging criticism bv the chief of 
the Party and the State would not be 


(Average annual levels, in billion roubles in comparable pnccs) 


Ninth Tenth Per Cent Onginal 

Plan Plan Increase Growlh 

in Tenth Targets* 
Plan over 
Ninth Plan 


wan anted without somehing being 
really wrong with the fulfilment of the 
Tenth Five-Year Plan, yet Brezhnev 
has said very little about shortfalls in 
plan implementation. Therefore, to get 
a fairly true picture of the Soviet 
economic performance in the Tenth 
Tive-Year Plan, it is neccssaiv to under¬ 
stand the implications of what Brezh¬ 
nev has said in the report and of what 
Brezhnev has not said. Hence a quick 
synoptic view is attempted here. 

The least Brezhnev could have done 
was to give a comparison of the origi¬ 
nal targets of the Tenth Five-Year Plan 
(1976-1980) and the actual achieve¬ 
ments at the end of 1980. so that dele¬ 
gates at the Congress would have been 
better informed abdut the perforin- 


Gross social product 

769 

989 

29 

— 

Nationul income 

529 

409 

24 

24-28 

Industrial production 

458 

511 

33 

.35-39 

Agricultural production 

11.5 7 

123 7 

9 

14-17 

Capital investment 

98.6 

126 8 

29 

24-26 

Retail trade turnover 

191 4 

246 1 

29 

27-29 

Social consumption fund 

78 6 

105 4 

34 

— 

♦Original traget rates of growth are not given in the report 



Tviuf. 2: Gnowi h in Labour 

Pnonmiviry in 1970-80 





(Per Cent) 


Actual Growth 

Original Tai get 

Economy as whole 


NA 


27 

Industry 

Agiiculturc (social production; average 


17 


30-34 

annual calculation as against previous five 
year plan) 


15 


27-30 

Construction 


11 


NA 

Railway transport 


0.5 

_ 

18-20 


In 60 days flat 

Udyog Mitra ensured Mahindra & Mahindra 
22 hectares of private 
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...a part of our commitment to industry, 


12th March. 1981 .. 
a Company was astir, 
wanting 22 hectares of 
private land to start a 
Rs.20-orore project for 
automobile spare parts 
11th May. 1981 two 
months later, instructions 
were issued for acquisition 
and, on September 14, 

1981, possession of land 
was taken for Mahindra & 
Mahindra at Igatpun in 
Nashik District 

A similar feat was the 
acquisition of 85 hectares 
for Menon & Monon Private 
Limited’s project at Amboli 
in Ratnagiri District. 

All that was involved 
was contact with us. 

Yes, once you meet us, 
we guide you through the 
procedure of acquiring a 
plot in any of the 45 


Industrial Areas of the 
Maharashtra Industrial 
Development Corporation 
(MIDC) outside Ihe 
Bombay/Pune Metropolitan 
Regions. And when, for 
some reason, your 
industrial project needs 
land in a non-MlUC Area — 
like in the case of 
Mahindra & Mahindra and 
Menon 8r Menon — we will 
help you go about it, quickly 
and correctly. Free of cost. 

We can do it because we 
have an MIDC Executive 
Engineer working for us 
even as he is in constant 
touch with his parent 
organisation. We can do it 
because we have two 
veteran officers specially 
appointed to survey land 
sites and liaise on your 
behalf with district 


authorities and Government 
departments. 

Land is only one facet of 
on industrial project There 
are other inputs loo. water, 
power, finance, licences 
and clearances. VVe have, 
therefore, an expert for 
each of these areas — a 
Senior Manager and a 
Senior Development Officer 
from SICOM, e 
Superintending Engineer 
from MSEB, a Deputy 
Director of Industries from 
the Maharashtra 
Government, an Assistant 
Manager from MSEC and a 
Resident Roprosontative of 
SICOM stationed in New 
Delhi. We thus handle your 
needs on a composite, 
comprehensive basis. We 
do so from our office in 
SICOM' — the catalyst 


whose dynamic- style has 
infected us as well. 

What's more, w© have 
the umbrella support of a 
High Power Coordination 
Committee of sjieciohsed 
institutions. At its monthly 
mooting, this KPCC 
reviews all our cases 
sympathetically and 
speedily 
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Your friend in Maharashtra 
from ideas to implementation. 

Ni r rfwl 2nri floor. Nariman Point, 
Bombay 400 021 

Phone 2J1B55 Telex 0U-3066 
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Table 3: Tenth Plan’s Original Plan Taucets and Acttjal Ac hievembnt 



1975 

Base Year 

19*0 1080 1976-80 

Original Actual Original 

Plan Achievement Growth 

Targets Targets 

(in percent) 

J976-80 

‘Actual 

Growth 

(in percent) 

Percentage* 
of Plan 
Achievement 

Highest 

Ouiput** 

during 

1976-80 

Electtical energy (billion Kwh) 

1038 

1340-1380 

1295 

29-33 

24 7 

80 


Coal (million tonnes) 

701 

790-810 

716 

J3-16 

2 14 

15 

723 6 
(in 1978) 

<>il (million tons) 

491 

620-640 

603 

26-30 

22.8 

81 

— 

Natural gas (billion M*) 

289 

400-435 

435 

38-50 

50.5 

115 

— 

Steel (million tonnes) 

141 

160-170 

148 

13-20 

5 

30 

151 4 
(in 1978) 
105.4 
(in 1978) 

Finished steel (million tonnes) 

98,6 

115-120 

103 

17-22 

4 5 

23 

Mineral fertilisers 
(In conventional units) 

(million tonnes) 

90 

143 

104 

59 

15 6 

26 

— 

Paper (million tonnes) 

5.21 

6-6 5 

5 3 

15-25 

1 7 

9 

5.5 

(in 1978) 

Synthetic resins and plastics (000 T) 

2840 

5396-5964 

3640 

90-110 

28.17 

28 

— 

Cement (million tonnes) 

121 

J 43-146 

125 

18-21 

3 3 

17 

127 

(in 1977) 

Automobiles (000 Nos) 

1964 

2100-2200 

2199 

7-12 

12 

126 


Out of which , 

Trucks and lorries 

696 

800-825 

787 

15-18 5 

13 1 

78 


Light vehicles 

1201 

— 

1327 

NA 

— 

— 

— 

Grain combines (Nos 000) 

97 5 

125 

117 

28 

20 

71 


Agricultural machines (billion roubles) 

Grains (million tonnes) 

3 7 

2.8 2.7 

(crop farming) 

2.2 

(livestock farming) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(Plan targets and achievement are 
calculated on the basis of average 

for five years) 

181.6 

215-220 

205 

18-21 

12 9 

66 

237 

(in 1978) 

Sunflower seeds (million tonnes) 

5.97 

7.6 

5 32 

27 

(—) 11.0 

—40 

5.90 
(in 1977) 

Sugarbcel (million tonnes) 

76.0 

95-98 

88 4 

25-29 

16 31 

60 

99.9 
(in 1976) 

Raw cotton (million tonnes) 

7 67 

9 0 

8 9 

17 

16 0 

94 

Meat (in slaughter weight) 

(million tonnes) 

14.0 

15-15 6 

14 8 

7-11 

5 71 

63 

15.3 

(in 1978) 

Milk (million tonnes) 

87.4 

94-96 

92 <> 

7-10 

5.95 

70 

94.9 
(in 1977) 

Eggs (billion Nos) 

51.4 

58-61 

63 1 

13-18 

22 8 

147 

64.5 
(in 1978 

Foieign trade (billion roubles. 

50.7 

66-68 

92 

30-35 

81.5 

251 


Notes : 


Sources : 


* The percentage of plan achievement is calculated on the basis of actual growth rates ( t iven m column 5) and the 
mid-point of the original growth rates (given in column 4). 

** Highest output figure is not given where 1980 output'levcl is the highest during 1976-80. 

(1) Twenty-fifth Congress Report of the CP3U. Stenographic Account Political Literature Publications, Moscow, 1976. 

(2) Eknomicheskaya Gazeta No 5, 1981, Moscow. 

(3) Report of the Central Committee of the CPSU to the XXVI Congress. Delivered by Comrade L 1 Brezhnev (Moscow 
News Supplement to Issue No 9, 1981). 

(4) Nj.rodnoekhoziaistvoSSRvl978godu. National Economy of USSR in 1978. Moscow Statistical Publication, 1979. 


Minister, N A Tikhonov, are fully 
comparable with the late Kosygin’s 
targets, at is evident that the gap bet¬ 
ween the target increase of 27 per cent 
and the actual increase was very large. 
But Brezhnev is laconic in comment: 
“Not all of the targets set were achiev¬ 
ed, Not all the ministries and enter¬ 
itises fulfilled their plans.’’ 

Since value indicators present some 
problems in understanding economic 
performance, it may be worthwhile to 
evaluate plan performance in physical 
output terms. Information about the 
original targets and actual production 
in resjiett of 21 important items (ln- 
9Kodin| feaigh tradt turnover) has been 


collected for this purpose (see Table 
3). Out of 21 items, only for four 
— viz, foreign trade turnover, natural 
gas, automobiles, and eggs — were the 
actual levels higher than the original 
plan targets. In the remaining 17 items, 
production was far below target levels. 
For eight items, m fact, production m 
1980 was less than 30 per cent of the 
target level of production. For a num¬ 
ber of important commodities such as 
coal, steel, chemical fertilisers, synthe¬ 
tic resigns, plastics, cement, and paper, 
there was a very wide gap between the 
target growth and actual growth. The 
situation was not very satisfactoiy for 
oil and electric energy — two very 


basic industrial commodities. In the 
case of major agricultural commodities 
such as gram, meat, sunflower seed, 
sugar beet, etc, growth wa$ far below 
targets. Output of sunflower seeds was 
about 11 per cent below the 1975 level 
of output and as much as 40 per cent 
below the target rate of production. 
Even more disturbing, m coal, steel, 
finished steel, cement, and agriculture 
pioducts, there was an actupl decline jn 
output levels in 1980 compared to 
levels reached in 1977 or 1978. In the 
case of agricultural commodities, fluc¬ 
tuations in year-to-year output may be 
attribuuted to natural factors, indicat- 
ting that 50 years of planning have not 
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Tabu 4 Increase in Output of Sinjcer Consumer Goods 


1970 1975 ' 1980 Percentage/Increase 

during 






Ninth 

Plan 

Tenth 

Plan 

Output of light industry 
(billion roubles) 

Textiles 
(all types) 


79 

99-101 

— 

26-28 

(billion sq metres) 

Leather shoes 

8 85 

9 96 

10 7 

12.5 

7 4 

(c.liion pairs) 

Output of food and chemical 
products 

679 

698 

744 

2 8 

6 6 

Sugar (million tons) 
Synthetic detergents 

10 22 

10.38 

10.1 

1 6 

—2 7 

(OOJ tons) 

Production of consumer dura- 

471 

769 

1012 

63.5 

31 6 

bles (in billion roubles) 

_ 

22 

58-59 

— 

2G-28 

Watchos (million nos) 

Radios and transistors 

40 2 

55 t 

66 7 

37 l 

21 1 

(million nos) 

Television sets 

7 8 

8 4 

8 5 

7 7 

1 2 

(million nos) 

Washing machines 

86 7 

6 96 

7.5 

3 9 

7 8 

(million nos) 

Motor cycles 

5 2 

3 28 

3 8 

—36.9 

15 8 

(000 nos) 

833 

1029 

1088 

23 5 

5 7 


Source : Same as for Table 2. 


nmumsed Soviet agriculture to these 
ictors. 

For consumer goods, the Tenth Plan 
ocumcnt fixed targets by groups of 
ommodities and not for each commo- 
lty separately. Moreover, original plan 
irgets were given in value terms rather 
aan in terms of physical output. As 
rezhnev’s report does not contain 
omparable figures, it may be worth- 
’hile to compare increase in output 
:vels between the Ninth and Tenth 
Ians. In Table 4, data for mne consu¬ 
mer goods are given along with the 
irgets of groups of commodities. The 
icrease in physical output of consumer 
oods was far below the target growth 
ites (in value terms) set for related 
roups of commodities. This is so even 
it is presumed that the additional 
utput of consumer goods was of rela- 
vely higher value than the previous 
utput. Instead, the physical growth 
ite of output of most consumer goods 
as gone down in the Tenth Plan, as 
impaied to the Ninth Plan, 

Brezhnev has observed that, in the 
reduction of consumer goods and food 
ipphes, there were problems and 
lortcomings. There was a substantial 
rop in the growth rate of production 
E textile fabrics and detergents, which 
lay necessitate import on a large scale, 
ldia may also obtain a share in this, 
•utput of sugar in 1980 was lower than 
i 1970 and 1975. Compared to the 
lintb Plan, the Tenth Plan’s growth 
ites in output of radios, motorcycles, 


and watches actually declined while 
the growth rate for television set in¬ 
creased. After a steep fail in the pro¬ 
duction of washing machines bteweeo 
1970 and 1975, there was a moderate 
increase m their production between 
1975 and 1980. In a country where 
there is a high percentage of women’s 
work participation, the demand for 
labour-saving devices such as washing 
machines would be legitimately high. 
But the trend in output over the last 
10 years is contrary to this expectation. 
Explanation for this may be found in 
the shortcomings on the supply side, 
including quality considerations. 

While physical output targets remain¬ 
ed unfulfilled in a large number of 
cases, many targets were overfulfilled or 
nearly reached in value terms. Often 
this has resulted in seeming overfulfil¬ 
ment of the investment plan even as 
there is no corresponding increase in 
the production of commodities, leading 
m turn to a rise in the investment- 
output ratio. In fact, the problem of 
diminishing return on investment seems 
to have been worrying Brezhnev for 
quite some time and he makes no sec¬ 
ret about it. The report does not give 
sufficient attention to another problem. 
In 1980, the average monthly wages 
increased to 168.5 roubles — very close 
to the Tenth Plan average wage target 
of 170 roubles (an increase of 16 per 
cent). Brehnev’s report claims that 
differences in income levels, between 
workers and collective farm members 


were further reduced since the incomes 
of the latter rose faster than those of 
worker*. All this meant increase in the 
purchasing power of the people, which 
however was not fully matched hy am 
increase in the volume and variety of 
consumer goods. 

Brezhnev's last shot is at the Goaplan 
itself. He seems very sore with the 
Gosplan for its frequent downward 
revision of original plan targets. This 
phenomenon of revision of targets, in 
the course of the plan period, is nothing 
new for the Soviet leadership. Indeed, 
in certain cases they may well be res¬ 
ponsible for this since the Gosplan 
prepares five-year plans for the Soviet 
Union under the guidance of the 
central leadership. But Brehnev under¬ 
scores that, if this problem persists, 
plan targets may lose their credibility 
with the implementing bodies. He 
therefore insists that plan targets 
should have a sound basis and should 
not be subject to frequent alterations. 

Brezhnev has indicted solutions to 
the various problems facing the 
economy. In his view, (a) the standard 
of planning and management should 
improve; (b) heads of economic, 
government and party organisations 
should take up greater personal res¬ 
ponsibility in improving the working 
oi tlic economy; (c) quest for giving 
greater independence to associations of 
enterprises (also known as amalgama¬ 
tions) may be continued — he seems 
nevertheless very guarded in endorsing 
this view, since it means giving greater 
powers to the managers of enterprises; 
and (d) a style of work that would 
organically combine efficiency and dis¬ 
cipline with bold initiative and enter¬ 
prise. should be evolved. Brehnev also 
advises that decision makers should 
develop a practical and businesslike 
grasp with a dedication to lofty goals 
and a critical attitude to shortcomings. 
At any rate, he is against the ‘routine’ 
approach to the organisation and 
management of the economy. 

In short, Brezhnev is in favour of 
continuing the policy and strategy he 
has laid down for the country over the 
past decade and a half. In Us view, 
they have potentialities for dynamic 
improvement of the economy without 
affecting its structural and organisa¬ 
tional framework. Brezhnev’s policies 
yce not, retrogmek, hut they are 
not liberal either. They largely fit 
into the ’muddling through' scenario 
of the Soviet economy, with cautious¬ 
ness and rigidity in improving domestic 
and foreign economic policies. 
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Economic Change in Tamil Nadu 

M Narayanaswamy 

Economic Chaage la Tamil Nads : 1960-70 — A Regionally and 
Functionally Disaggregated Study by C T Kunen and Josef James 
Allied Publishers, 1979. pp xv + 374, Rs 80 


TAMIL Nadu’s economy performed 
impressively during the decade 1960- 
1970 Its net domestic product, at 
constant puces, rose by 41 5 per cent, 
from about Rs 1,130 crore to Rs 1,599 
crore, and its per capita income rose 
by 16 1 per cent from Rs 355 to Rs 389 
Mining and Manufacturing and Other 
Services grew uninterruptedly and more 
rapidly than other sectors their shares 
in NDP rose from 16 to 22 and from 
15 1 to 19 per cent, respectively 
Because of a remarkable pick up in the 
last two years of the decade, Agricul¬ 
ture and Allied Activities managed to 
record a 20 per cent increase its share 
of NDP however, dropped from 49 1 
to 41 7 per cent There was an un 
expected and unexplained increase in 
the state s population by 22 3 per cent 
the fastest it has had since 1961 and 
twice the rate in the fifties (11 85 per 
cent) 

C T Kunen and Josef James have 
m this studs set out to look beneath 
the economic changes at the state level 
and obtain an intimate view of the 
underlying changes at the district level 
and, where possible, at the taluk level 
Their analysis of changes m economic 
activity is limited to foui aspects work 
force characteristics nature of agricul 
ture extent and characteristics of non 
agricultural operations and geographi 
cal distribution of population and 
production operations They could not 
take on other aspects of economic 
activity because of non availability of 
data at the talux level Changes in each 
aspect of economic activity are 
analysed in terms of pa-ticipation ratio 
and occupational pattern of the work 
force ratio of gross to total geogra 
phi cal area and proportions of area 
under paddy, millets and other crops 
for agricultural activity proportion of 
the total work force engaged in manu 
factoring and the proportion engaged in 
unorganised non agricultural operations 
for industrial activity, and percentage 
of urban to total population and town 
density — number of town^fnumber 
of town + number of villages) >— of 
urban features The occupational 
pattern is in terms of the percentage 
af^eultfv'fitt’rg, agricultural labourers, 


and ‘others in the work force 

Com fi tuai Framework 

The conceptual framework they bring 
to their analysis has two leading fea 
tures First the. speufiuty of time, 
space and ownership of resources 
essentially determines economic activity 
m the district or taluk situation eg 
the cropping pattern depends on whe 
(her n is drv or wet land and patterns 
of ownership afftct the kind of crops 
grown on the same type of land 
Second, there are \auous decision 
makers each with his parcel of resour 
ces the peasant family petty trader, 
gentleman farmer business house m a 
backward area and the state apparatus 
itself — each exercising different 
patterns of control over a variety of 
specific resources and interacting among 
themselves m the process and genera 
ting economic chinge 

To fit iheir disaggregated approach 
to their conceptual fiamework they 
have turned to a new methodology 
The authors sort out the districts (or 
taluks) into a number of types (clu 
sters) so that the district (or taluks) of 
the same type are much more similar 
to each other than to those of the 
other types in respect of a given 
activity characteristic sav crooping 
pittern as given bv its Indicators 
Further it has the technical facility 
to comnute numerical measures of 
similarity among the members of the 
same tvoe or among the different types 
themselves T nes obtained on the 
basis of a single characteristic form a 
sectional p-ofile There are four of 
these workforce cropping pattern 

industries and urban features There 
aie profiles for 10 out of 13 distnes 
and for 93 out of 103 taluks The 
profiles for 1960 61 are compared with 
thosp for 1970 71 "Changes in type 
profiles can be id< ntified as a disaggre¬ 
gate d \ ew e f tht change In the 
totality itself ’ It is pointed out care¬ 
fully, that this comnarison reveals 

change in a district or taluk onlv rela 
tivelv to the change in the other dis 
tricts or taluks but not the changes in 
the districts or taluks themselves The 
compositional changes at the state level 


are looked at mainly in terms of the 
compositional changes at the district 
or talak levels 

Niceties or Changi 

District profiles and dendrograms 
(profilt diagrams) show up the niceties 
of change More interestingly, the 
taluk profiles serve to identify 30 types 
in 1960 61 and 38 types in 1970 71 
Comparing these types, they come out 
with a striking generalisation at the 
beginning of the sixties Tamil Nadu, 
as typified by 40 out of 93 taluks, had 
a diversified agriculture with moderate 
cropped area high participation ratio 
with low to moderate other workers, 
low forms of non agricultural activity 
and low urban features By 1971 this 
picture had not altered except that 
then, was now low to moderate forms 
of non agricultural activity Further, 
eight taluks witnessed paddv Intensifi 
cation six taluks industrial change, and 
four taluks urban change similarly 60 
taluks witnessed change in one or more 
activity but then wen 33 no change 
taluks 

The typical features of this portrait 
would remain hut its complexion 
alters if changes m the level of activity 
or other aspects of performance at the 
district or taluk level are let m For 
instance the area under paddv increas¬ 
ed in 50 our of 98 taluks and decreas 
ed in 40 others the significant 
increases were only in six and decreases 
onlv in ei o ht taluks The net effect at 
th< stute level was to increase the area 
bv onlv^ 7 ner cent Industrial growth 
was most marked in onlv four districts 
But looked at relatively it was con¬ 
centrated in the Madras Chineleput 
area, more particularly in two of its 
taluks 

The higher level of dependency in 
paddv areas the tendency for non- 
aericultural activitv to be retarded in 
areas where cultivators predominate 
and for the proportion of agricultural 
labour to eo un with land utilisation for 
cultivation are deduced from probing 
the interrelationships of functional 
characteristics Agricultural and non 
agricultural activities wer e seen to he 
hardly interrelated Industry used to 
be more agro based in the fifties 

Composition of Work Force 

At the state level there was little 
change in the composition of the work 
force Some imnorant features lay 
hidden beneath this surface stability 
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ESCORTS {jf 
COMMITMENT TO SAFETY 
ON THE TRACKS 


v innovating and developing 
sophisticated railway anciflwies to meet the, 
challenge of railway modernisation. - 
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1 r Tate. Wtan Railways are poised to 
■ndotMK an ambitious modernisation 
programme. And being the world's 2nd 
largest network, this task is gigantic 
This involves increasing the speed 
* and the number of coaches and goods 
wagons on each train, so that the 
Indian Railways can substantially 
increase the passenger and goods 
traffic they carry. 

in technical collaboration with M/s 
KNORR BREMSE of West Germany. 
Escorts is working closely with the 
> Indian Railways for the introduction of 
Ihe most advanced graduated release 
air brake system particularly for the 
new Jumbo Rakes that will carry 
double the load ol the existing goods 
trains. 

■ This braking system will also 
enable passenger trains to get 
better acceleration, shorter 
braking distance.better overall 
train control and safety. 

Escorts has done more than ‘•-•nply 
accept the world's leading techno,ogy 
It has adapted it to India's special 
operating requirements through its 
extensive research and development 
efforts which will also enable this 
sophisticated system to be available 
with over 80% indigenisation from the 
very-beginning The result Increased 
capacity on railways, better safety and 
foreign exchange savings 
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1970 1972 1974 IS7S 1971 19*0 


Adapting advanced technology 
relevant to India's core needs. 
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ESCORTS LIMITED 

It Sundia House. Connaught Circus- New Delhi 110001 


Escorts range of railway ancillaries includes 
Centre Buffer Couplers, Shock Absorbers, 
Electro pneumatic Vacuum Braking Systems. 
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higher participation ratios than the 
dry interior districts. There was a 
definite shill 'into agriculture. The 
increase hi the non-agricultural labour 
force, though striking, was insufficient 
to alter the overall composition of the 
work force. What, is more important, 
there was statewide decrease in the - 
proportion of cultivators, and a big 
increase in the absolute numbers as 
well as in the proportion of agricultural 
labourers in the work force. But no 
quantification was possible as ‘workers’ 
were-defined differently in the censuses 
of 1961 and 1971. If the dramatic rise 
m demographic pressures accentuated 
1 his tendency, the study takes no notice 
of this 

The study inclines to the view that 
the demand for agricultural labour 
fill very short of its supply, and that 
ihere were growing imbalances between 
the two. Two bits of indirect and 
circumstantial evidence are offered to 
sustain this view'. First, the downward 
fiend in the cultivation of millets im¬ 
plied that there was no increase in 
demand. Second, the shift to paddy 
and within paddy to high-yielding varie- 
lies. which are more labour absorbing, 
was not sufficient to redress the im¬ 
balances. There is no quantification, 
however, of the relative magnitudes. 
I'urthei, those who managed to get 
employment did perhaps obtain slightly 
better money and real wages. But the 
\ast majority of agricultural labourers 
must have been further impoverished. 
These issues are touched upon but not 
thrashed out in this study. 

> Though the cropping pattern remain¬ 
’d practically the same at the state 
level, there were significant variations in 
20 out of 93 taluks. These were mostly 
millet taluks with an already diversified 
pattern. Much of the real growth in 
output was due to the greater area 
under, and the higher yield of, paddy. 
Four districts contributed most to the 
increase in output. The substitution of 
paddy and pulses for inferior cereals, 
the increase in area under cash crops 
pointing to increased commercial acti¬ 
vity,' and the perceptible effects of 
IADP and HYVP in the latter years erf 
the decade, are to be noted. A dear 
picture of agricultural change thus 
comes to the fore through the authors' 
( varied analysis. 

Industrial change was marked by 
expansion, diversification, and sophisti¬ 
cation, and also by increasing concen¬ 
tration pf large-scale industry in and 
around Madras,. Thfc is authenticated 


by the use of four or five indicators, 
besides ’Certain well-defined location 
and specialisation coefficients,.. An 
important - liltyUfefton' of the brief 
profile of small-scale .industry provided 
is,that it is limited to registered units 
only, The technological input-output 
links in the local industrial clusters in 
the district were found to be weak, 
except in Madras and Coimbatore where 
they were improving during the period. 
They were stronger in small industries 
in 1971. Their field study was not deci¬ 
sive on the question of whether the 
local clusters of large and small indus. 
tries together had more technological 
linkages than when they are treated 
separately. Except for some gain in 
precision regarding concentration and - 
dispersal, the study of industrial change 
does not uneover any new insight. 

New Style Urbanisation 

New towns came up remarkably 
during this decade in Tamil Nadu — 
these were 35 per cent of those that 
came up in the country during the same 
time. They are shown to have come 
up not as single towns, as they used 
to before, but as part of an agglomera¬ 
tion process. The single towns located 
in areas of primary activity and outside 
the agglomerations stagnated. Out of 
93 taluks 60 had still either low or no 
urban features. Spatial concentration 
was intensifying, more so in the 12 
agglomerations in the state. In parti¬ 
cular, the Madras agglomeration was 
coming to have slightly over a quarter 
of the state’s urban population. This 
strong trend is not explained “since 
the data requirements on immigration, 
overheads and industrial location are 
vast and there is no relevant micro¬ 
location theory". A new style of 
urbanisation is seen to be coming up 
in districts like Salem and Coimbatore 
with open unstable rural economy. 

Grouping the districts into 'wet’, ‘dry’ 
and ‘intermediate’ categories, and piec¬ 
ing together the results of a cluster 
analysis, patterns of change are depict¬ 
ed in die composite economic land¬ 
scape of the state. A hypothesis is put 
forward that wet districts' are typically 
dense, closed, stable and less able to 
absorb impulses for change than the 
dry, open and unstable districts with 
tbeir differing urbanisation patterns and 
trends. The first tended to have less 
occupational mobility and to migrate 
less into the towns. In the second, 
occupational mobility is more habitual 
and therer is a growing foot-loose popu¬ 
lation swelling'into agglomerations and 


their new towns. Thanjavur district 
typifies the one and Salem district the 
other. This hypothesis has a familiar 
ring. Popular economic sociology, once 
current in the state, used to contrast 
the districs of Thanjavur and Tirunel- 
veli in terms of their economic philo¬ 
sophy and activity. This newer hypo¬ 
thesis seems moie in keeping with 
recent economic change; as the study's 
dendrograms show, Tirunelveli and 
Salem districts weie never in the same 
cluster in either 1960-61 or 1970-71. 
ft is a very plausible hvpothesis and 
suggestive of the futuie foci of change. 
Some of the most peiceptive writing 
in this book has gone into his chapter, 
’Some Spatial Patterns'. 

The final ihcme of the study is the 
piepondei.mi role ol the state in ship¬ 
ping economic change, the unequal 
access of owncis and non-owners to 
various forms of state support and 
assistance to agriculture and industry, 
the bias in state policy in favour of 
private industry and big farmers, and 
the poor and ineffectual feedback bet¬ 
ween the state and agricultural labour 
and other non-owners. 

Field Studies 

The study has diawn its data main¬ 
ly from the Census Reports of 1961 
and 1971, and various issues of the 
official Seasons and Clop Report*. 
There were also three field studies, 
in order to observe the interactions 
between decision-makers and their 
parcels of resources in the unorganised 
sector, small industries and agriculture 
and their changing links with the rest 
of the economy. There was also an 
analysis of financial flows to bring out 
the key r role of the state in economic 
change. 

The specificity of resources is put 
into use only in the case of land, wet 
and dry, as geophysical features are 
decisive in agricultural activity. This 
spccifity idea could not be employed 
more extensively as data requirements 
would be very considerable. 

Except foi the identification of the 
state as the key Jccision-maker and 
some light on its interactions with 
others, the concept of decision-makers 
remains largely in the realm of ideas 
and could not take off into the empi¬ 
rical level. This is, admittedly. the 
weakest part of the study . 

The cluster analytical approach d£j&' 
seem to register gains in precision .'‘ 
get an intimate portrait of change. '< A' 
technical note in the Appendix;'. a e ti k • 
lines the technique and indicatek^Mi^' 
statistical problems involved in AjEBf&T 


West coastal districts generally showed 
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loping it. However, a note on the 
techniques' limitations, as experienced 
by its practitioners in the present in¬ 
vestigation, could also have been given. 

Due to a change in the definition of 
workers in the census reports, the 
study could not make inter-temporal* 
comparisons of participation ratios. 
Also, the increase in agricultural labour 
could not be quantified. A follow-up 
in due course, based on the 1981 
census, can avoid these limitations. 
That may also be of interest for other 
reasons. A decade is too short to 
observe evolutionary changes, such as 
those resulting from lags in the inter¬ 
actions of changes in structure, activity 
and performance. It is fair to say that 
the authors are seized of this Also.' 
added interest comes from the provi¬ 
sional figures of the census of 1981 
which show an intriguing drop in the 
state’s growth rate from 22 30 per cent 
in the sixties to 17.23 per cent m the 


seventies. 

The study expressly says that changes, 
in structure and performance' arc 3e» 
into the analysis only peripherally. 
Where, as in the treatment of agricul¬ 
ture, performance is brought in, (here 
is distinct image intensification. For 
a definitive evaluation of change, struc¬ 
tural and performance changes will 
have to be brought in more centrally 
and directly. Considering the data re¬ 
quirements this may be a counsel of 
perfection. 

The overall performance in Tamil 
Nadu may have been high. But one 
must not overlook the disturbing un¬ 
derlying trends — such as the one 
pointing further economic deteriora¬ 
tion of an already disadvantaged class 
such as agricultural labour. Economic, 
socil and locational policy should 
come to grips with these tendencies in 
time. That is the message of this im¬ 
portant book. 


dass struggle dimensions Usually 
ignored in the currant ideology even 
while a populist rhetoric is common 
to all competitors in politics. 

These realities are obscured rather 
than illuminated by .the study, domi¬ 
nated as it is by the concepts of 
American political sociology of the 
1960s and of the India Constitution. 
With the basic concepts in question 
or atleast inadequate, the findings leave 
one with a sense of unreality, or at¬ 
least corresponding inadequacy. If, 
for example, public school children 
from more prosperous families have 
more political awareness and less com¬ 
mitment, or the common school 
children have less participation in 
school and more proneness to political 
participation outside, this was only 
to be expected. It was useful to have 
It documented — though not all his 
sampling or reasoning leaves one con¬ 
tent about the validity or authenticity 
of documentation or inference But 
all this still leaves one some distance 
away from the real political culture of 
India — an admixture of class, struggle 
and inter-ethnic competition. 

Every time one reads a doctral dis¬ 
sertation published through public 
subsidy (m this case, the NCERT, but 
the ICSSR has had a more prolific 
record), one finishes with mixed reac¬ 
tions. It is good some findings about 
our own country are made available. 
Is it equally desirable that less than 
fully adapted lmpoiled theory is used 
— that none is indigenously developed 
or used for empirical research? Or 
that limited evidence of limited vali¬ 
dity is interpreted in equally limited 
or inappropriate theoretical schema? 
Do such exercises, enlighten or — on 
the contrary — befuddle the scholar 
commencing upon an academic career? 
Does this spread enlightenment and 
enquiry or mere truisms and even 
false theorisation? Could not the 
intellectual establishment of our 
society (of which the reviewer is an 
equally slothful and less than .respon¬ 
sible accomplice even if by neglect 
and lack of authority) be more energe¬ 
tic in insisting on publication of rigor¬ 
ous summaries in about one-third the 
length or, in the first place, ensuring 
that the Ph D is a more adequately 
thought out and executed product — 
rigorous and authentic in theory, 
before the empirical drill is embarked 
upon? A larger question, too. Is 
academia only lazy and parasitic? Is 
it not by now almost consciously per¬ 
forming tbe functions of obscuring 
reality and spreading myths? — Add 
to whose benefit? 


Truisms Aplenty 

Surcshchandra Shukla 

Education and Political Culture in India: The Limits of Schooling 
Systems and Political Socialisation by Ehsanul Haq; Sterling, Delhi, 
1981. pp 176: Rs 60 


THIS revision of Fhs.inul Haq’s 
doctoral dissertation - incidentally, 
lawahailal Nehru Universitv's maiden 
venture in sociologv - is a simplified 
statement of complex and significant 
phenomena, even as it is a pioneering 
e'Tort of some value in exploring 
hitherlo uncharted teirirory Does the 
political culture of India lend itself 
to a breakdown into citizenship, sense 
of belonging to the nation, fiatemity. 
equality of oppoitumty, political 
participation, secularism, distnbutive 
justice, individual libertv and piotec- 
tlon of minority rights is values and 
political awareness, political commit¬ 
ment and jiolitical participation as its 
indicators? Is it all right to say that 
because !he frequency count of values 
based on content analvsi, of textbooks 
displays irregular and appaiently un¬ 
planned distribution, textbooks arc, 
in fact, ineffective? Is political sociali¬ 
sation of the school adequately undei- 
stood if, among other things, teachers’ 
political awareness and commitment 
and students' awareness as well as 
participation in school politics arc 
observed and reported. 

Haq’s study of differentials between 
aided, unaided ‘public’, and govern¬ 
ment schools amply brings out how 
the new (articulate-moderate) upper 
middlt class is differentiating itself 
»Jla i * 


from the ‘common’ (inarticulate-mili¬ 
tant) people in terms of the political 
culture of school children. He shows 
wholesome democratic (or, an enlight¬ 
ened pro-Establishment) concern for 
the fact these differentials are un¬ 
wholesome for a democratic polity 
though he is not free from a paternali¬ 
stic concern about the lack of politi¬ 
cal information accompanied by 
aggressive* participation among "the 
poor and socially, economically, educa¬ 
tionally and culturally deprived” pupils 
of non-public schools and barely con¬ 
cealed admiration for the “existential” 
situation of public schools (pp 146-52). 

One feels dissatisfied with the rather 
limited and, therefore, distorting con¬ 
cept of political culture used by him. 
Thus, certain basic attitudes to power 
and authority based on age-grade and 
clnso-caste attributes which are charac¬ 
teristic of ‘traditional’ (feudal-bour¬ 
geois) Indian societv with its bureau¬ 
cratic overlay appear to characterise 
the political culture of India today at 
least insofar as the middie classes 
with whom this study deals are con¬ 
cerned. So also the competitiveness 
of the contemporary political process 
which expresses itself, a little too 
often, primarily in an ethnic (caste, 
linguistic, communal) idiom with thf 
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Guns or Grain 

r> t i , 

Macro-Economic Costs of Indian Defence, 1960-70 

F Total 

This article attempts at review, of the available evidence about the macro-economic costs of Indian 
military expenditure during the 1960s. The attempt is considered timely, from two points of view: first, 
because the international political climate presently prevailing in the region stimulates new pressures for 
more resources to be put at the disposal of the military sector; and secondly, because the underutilisation 
of industrial capacity in the Indian economy also supports arguments for increased military expenditure. 

Apart from some brief remarks about the impact of increased military expenditure on economic 
development and distributional justice, the article confines itself mainly to an historical analysis of the 
macro-economic costs during the period under review. The period chosen is both important and illustra¬ 
tive : it was during this period that Indicts basic defence posture changed; and it was also during this 


period that the country stepped w i 
built up during the previous plan 

SINCE E Benoit's study on the 
economic effects of military expendi¬ 
tures in India 1 no comparable attempt 
has been made to review the evidence 
about the relation between military 
expenditures and economic growth in 
this country. 

The present article tries to take up 
the argument as it was left by 
Benoit. . Basically Benoit's position 
implied that it was the composition 
more than the size of the military 
effort (measured through the per¬ 
centage of GDP devoted to this sec¬ 
tor) which determined its impact on 
economic growth. The eight projec¬ 
tions at the end of chapter four 
devoted to India demonstrate a 
basically normative feature in Benoit’s 
^ study: he wants to show that a Civic 
Action Military Assistance Programme 
(Appendix 1) is the best defence 
alternative with respect to its impact 
on economic growth, even more so 
than ‘arms control'. Moreover, Benoit's 
analj&ls of the evidence about the 
relation between defence and econo¬ 
mic growth during the sixties suffers 
from a certain degree of inconclusive¬ 
ness. 

A review of evidence about the 
macro-economic effects of the Indian 
military build-up during the sixties is 
a timely undertaking, from two points 
of view: first because of the inter¬ 
national political climate presently 
prevailing which stimulates new 
pressures for more resources to be 
put at the disposal <rf the military 
sector; secondly because of the under¬ 
utilisation of industrial capacity k> 
the Indian economy which also adds 
some arguments for. increased military 


i its military expenditure, putting to 
periods. 

procurement. Apart from some brief 
remarks at the very end of this paper, 
we will confine our analysis mainly 
to a historical study of the sixties. 
Such an analysis may prove to be 
illustrative, as the country changed at 
that time its basic defence posture 
and stepped up military expenditures 
considerably taking some advantage 
from industrial (over) capacity build 
up during previous plan periods. 

One could easily — and to some 
extent even rightly — object to the 
treatment of defence expenditure as 
purely economic costs, separately from 
the issue of national security. Why, 
then, not evaluate the economic costs 
of other public sectors providing 
immaterial collective benefits? There 
are at least two reasons, why an 
economic analysis of military expendi¬ 
ture is more needed than a similar 
analysis about, say, educational expen¬ 
ditures. First, given the present 
international situation, rising military 
expenditures of any country tend to be¬ 
come, beyond a certain level, counter¬ 
productive: they provide less security 
instead of more. Secondly, public 
awareness of the economic costs of 
the military sector provides a badly 
needed negative feedback oft the 
growth of military expenditures which 
otherwise may be unchecked. Appen¬ 
dix 2, where a simple mathematical 
model Is used, illustrates these points. 

Before we embark on a discussion 
of the macro-economic growth effects 
of the rise in Indian military expen¬ 
ditures in the early sixties, we have 
to point to the ambiguous nature of 
economic growth from the point of 
flew of ‘progress’. The distribution 


use the industrial (over) capacity 

of benefits of economic growth in 
India have been so skewed in favour 
of the better off that it would be 
highly misleading — even for that 
reason alone — to equate Indian 
developmental performance with Its 
growth performance. The growth of 
GDP is heavily biased towards the 
material advancement of the Indian 
elite. This article, briefly touches upon 
the potential effects for the poorest 
section of society of military expen¬ 
ditures; the bulk of the article, how¬ 
ever, is devoted to the aggregate 
measure of economic performance, 
which, as a matter of fact, has domi¬ 
nated Indian economic planning: the 
rate of economic growth. The mo6t 
important reason for this is that we 
don’t have anv data to ro beyond 
such an aggiegate analysis. 

As a point of departure for our 
analysis we quote a summarising 
statement of Benoit at the end of the 
first part of h's study. Analysing data 
for the 1950-1968 period Benoit 
slates “ the evidence about the 
interrelat'ons between defence and 
development in India appeared as 
possibly inconsistent. Despite the 
heavy opportunity costs and adverse 
growth effects of the [Indian] defence ^ 
programme, statistical analysis reveal¬ 
ed a significant positive correlation 
(on a simple correlation basis) bet¬ 
ween year to year changes in defence 
burden and the growth rate. This 
association was particularly striking 
in the period 1961-64. just before, 
during and after the Indian-Chinese 
war, when there was a marked 
speed-up in growth at the very time 
that real defence expenditures sud- 
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Table 1; Gnoss Domestic PnoraX^ (V) at Factot Costs fl980 PRicads) '* 3 
vni> Miijtaby ExpMwrruBtjS (M). 1957-58 to 1972-73 


• 

(1) 

V 

Rs 

Ci ore 
(1960) 

(2) 

M 

Rs 

Crorc 

(I960) 

(3) 

y-f* 

100 per cent 

(4) 

M 

m—~ X 

100 pci cent 

(5) 

y* 

percent 

(6) 

in* 

per bent 

1957-58 

11891 

328 


2.76 



1958-59 

12877 

302 

8 3 

2 35 



1959-60 

13155 

284 

2 2 

2 16 


2 27 

1960-61 

14071 

281 

7 0 

2.00 

4.78 

2.32 

1961-62 

14609 

306 

3 8 

2.09 

4.18 

2 75 

1962-63 

14990 

449 

2 6 

3 00 

5 28 

3.C8 

1963-64 

15797 

713 

5 3 

4 51 

3.00 

3 48 

1964-65 

17013 

645 

7 7 

3 79 

2 50 

3 78 

1965-66 

16265 

65? 

—4 4 

4 01 

3.62 

3.83 

1966-67 

16472 

588 

1.3 

3 57 

3.16 

3.60 

1967-68 

17821 

580 

8 2 

3 25 

2 90 

3.49 

1968-69 

18357 

618 

3 0 

3 37 

4 78 

3 33 

1969-70 

19536 

634 

6 4 

3 24 

4 88 

3 34 

1970-71 

20520 

659 

5 0 

3.21 

3 00 

3 25 

1971-72 

20896 

754 

1 8 

3.61 



1972-73 

20653 

686 

— 1 2 

3.32 




Notes: Column.? - percentage growth implied in column (1) 

Column 4 - column 2/column I ("percent) 

Column 5 -- 5-year moving average of column 3 
Column 6 - 5-ycur moving average of column 4 
Source P Terh-il, "The Effects of Reduced hfilit&ry Expenditures in the Context of 
a Closed Micro-Economic Growth Model” Discussion Paper No 58, 
Centre for Developmen' Planning, Erasmus University, Rotterdam, March 
1981. 


for civilian . opportunity oantS; -IL'Ioi 
spill-over effects; C for correction for 
low productivity civilian use; D for 
mobilisation effects; and E for agg^e- ^ 
gate demand effects. 

A 

Gtvhjan OrtpournwiTir Costs 

There is no doubt that for India 
the real civilian opportunity cofits 
implied by allocating scarce resources 
to military purposes have been sub¬ 
stantial. We will consider five catego¬ 
ries of scarce resources several of 
which overlap each other: (1) foreign 
exchange; (2) skilled manpower; (3) 
research and development capacity: 
f4) public funds for development; and 
(5) physical capital. 

With respect to the foreign exchange 
costs of the military sector precise 
data are very scarce. Benoit exagge¬ 
rates probably the civilian opportu- , 
nity costs in the foreign exchange 
sector by using as a proxy for them 
the total value of industrial procure¬ 
ment by the military. This implies 
that industrial resources absorbed in 
the defence ptogramme could have 


denly more than doubled” (p 195). 

Table 1 presents some time-senes 
of data on GDP and military expen¬ 
ditures which go beyond the data 
used by Benoit. We can draw the 
following three conclusions from 
these data. 

(1) The period 1961-64 is clearly 
a watershed in Indian defence. the 
percentage of GDP rose during that 
period from about 2 per cent to more 
than 3 per cent. Indeed, Benoit's 
statement about a vear to year posi¬ 
tive association between military 
expenditures and economic giowth 
shows up in the data of the 1961-64 
period. 

(2) Simple correlation analysis 
between column 3 and column 4 of 
Table 1 reveals a positive relation 
(but not significant at 95 per cent 
level of confidence) (y = 1.22m + 1.60 
with a correlation co-efficient .376). 

(3) However, simple correlation 
analysis between column 5 and 6 
does reveal a significantly negative 
relation (y 1 = — 92m 1 + 6.8 with 
correlation co-efficient —.51). The 
latter — negative — correlation re¬ 
flects probably the long term impact 
of rising military expenditures on 
economic growth, whereas the former 
tends to reflect the instantaneous 
imipact. As we will see this simple 
quantitative analysis will be confirm¬ 
ed by our final conclusions. 

Intuitively the argument in favour 
of a negative correlation between 
military expenditures and economic 


growth appears to be rather strong¬ 
scarce resources which are devoted to 
military purposes lose a lot — if not 
all - of their potential contribution 
to civilian economic growth. This 
argument is based implicitly upon a 
comparison of two types of effects: 
the opportunity costs of not allocating 
the resources directly to civilian 
growth; and the indirect spill-over 
benefits for civilian growth of allo¬ 
cating them to military purposes. The 
implicit logic of the argument is then, 
that the opportunity costs exceed the 
spill-over benefits, as the latter are 
only byproducts in contrast to the 
former. However, there are three ad¬ 
ditional arguments which, taken toge¬ 
ther, mav imply a tipping of the 
balance the othei way round. First, 
the alternative to the allocation of 
scarce resources for military purposes 
may be allocating them to' (very) 
low-productivity civilian purposes. 
Secondly, the pursuit of military pur¬ 
poses may in some cases lead to mobi¬ 
lisation of scarce resources which 
otherwise would not have become 
available at all, and of which the 
civilian (spill-over) effects are purely 
gratuitous. Thirdly, military expendi¬ 
tures may sometimes expand aggregate 
demand to its full capacity level, 
which would not have been arrived at 
without the extra military spending. 

Applying these arguments succes¬ 
sively to the Indian situatittn of the 
sixties we will broadly indicate the 
net effect on economic growth is 


been fullv used for expoits, or for 
import-substitution. Although Benoit 
introduces a downward coirection to 
account for the overvaluation of the 
Indian runee, this assumption is too 
optimistic with respect to the elasti¬ 
city of foreign demand for Indian 
industrial exports (the elasticity of 
substitution with respect to imports). 
A. detailed study by the present 
author indicates that in the late six¬ 
ties the total foreign exchange re¬ 
quirements for defence were at least 
equivalent in value to more than halve 
the Indian impoits of machinery an3 
equipment. 2 ' t 

According to these provisional esti¬ 
mates imports of ready made military 
hardware from Western countries 
accounted for about two thirds of the 
foreign exchange burden during the 
fifties. During the sixties India changed 
its strategy to reduco the foreign ex¬ 
change burden of the military sector. 4 
It tried hard to substitute ready made 
hardware imports by indigenous pro¬ 
duction. The effect on the balanced# 
payments was to shift die bulk of. the 
foreign exchange allocation to the 
defence industries, as Table 2 indicates- 
The joint foreign exchange cost of com¬ 
ponents, materials and licence fees con¬ 
nected with the import substitution pro¬ 
gramme remained a structural and 
permanent burden on the balance of 
payments. Moreover, after 1962 India 
accepted military aid, which consider¬ 
ably mitigated the Impact of imports 
of mffitary hardware qg dSk bakne^ of 
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Table 2: Foiieicn Exchange Costs ok Indian Miidaisy Sector 


(USS, million 1972) 


Hired militasy imports fiom Wcslcin 
countries 

Dried military imports fiom Commit- 
mst countries 

Imports for defence industries 
Impoils for meeting the civilian de¬ 
mand of the military 
Total estimated foreign exchange use 

Taiue 3: Estimaitj) B and D 
Hxi'fmh ithies in India Sou-Divided 
miohdinc. io SrcroHs, 11X15-66 and 
15)71-72 


(C'uirent Rs million) 



1965- 

66 

Per 

Cent 

to 

Total 

197'- 
72 

Per 

Cent 

to 

Total 

Central sector 
of which 

791 2 

93 0 

1827 4 

85 4 

DRDO 

61 1 

7 2 

221 4 

10 2 

Stale sector 

.35 1 

4 1 

138 4 

6 5 

Private sector 

34 3 

2 9 

174 6 

8 1 


85(1 (, 

100 

2140 4 

100 


Sow<e - 


1 I Bhagvv.iti and T N Smnvusan, 
“Foreign Trade Regimes and Econo¬ 
mic Development", Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Press. 1975 

2 SIPRI, ‘The Arms Trade with the 
Third Wot Id”, Stockholm, 1971. 

p mm nls Imli,i also increasingly moved 
low aids Communist sonues ol supply. 
UMioii'di llio long trim ciedits — pay- 
al'le ni Indian cimencv — which 
fi'i.nit ftl Indian iiuhtau imports fiom 
Communist counlnes mav look attiac- 
Ivr. il cmnji.ued with li.nd cmiencv 
^.inpo'Hs fiom the West, the eocicoinit- 
' nit louden on the Indian economy of 
drill srmeiiig and ie[i.ivmitit lias accu¬ 
mulated enomumsly The figures ahout 
tl iv I linden refolded in Talili 2 are 
vei\ tentative est'inates liased on rjiute 
a ntimbei of assumptions 

With respect to skilled manpower we 
have only the estimates provided hy 
Siihiahinanvani * In 15)66-67 flu armed 
lorces and defence sectoi had an initial 
non-recui ring lcqiinemcnt o! 1,000 
eiigmeeis. 3 700 othei teclinic.il pci son- 
nel. 500 doclois, and 70 000 skilled 
workers These figures amounted to the 
lollowing estimated poicciitngev of 
'earlv edneatronal output’ of engineers: 
10 pei cent, ol technicians 21 per cent, 
"I doctors 6 pei cent, of skilled vvork- 
<*• 63 per cent. With inspect of the 

waieity of supply in the category of 
skilled woihns the defence sector was 
(m the mid sixties) apparently in strong 
competition with the civilian sector. 


1955-56 

1960-61 

1965 

nm 

Per 

mn 

Per 

mn 

US* 

Cent 

USS 

Cent 

USS 

102 

65 4 

200 

74 1 

17 





12 

32 

20 5 

46 

17 0 

70 

22 

14 1 

24 

8 9 

57 

150 

100 

270 

100 

156 


In the field ol leseatch and develop¬ 
ment lot military purposes India has 
stepped up its efforts along with its 
domestic aims piodiietion pingianmie, 
winch basic, alii aimed at full self-sufli- 
inniv. Because ol the ambitious 

n.itiue of the latter m terms of terhno- 
logu.d sophivtieation. a nelwoik of 

iesi.mli facilities had to he hmld up, 
which would he able to sustain the 
mdnstii.d eilteipuses speeiahsing in 

.univ ]uodiietioii Khtcnberg lias des- 
ei ilied the full network as it existed in 
the rails severities. 5 The main contial 
hodv is the Del end' Beseaieh and 
D ’velopnii nt Oigniusntiou (DBIDO), 
wlntli (m 1972) contiolled 31 resr-arc'i 
■irill development institutes all over 
India winking on some 1,000 different 
p rig-els DBDO exiieneneed the main 
tliiust of its expansion (lining the 
set oorl half ol the sixties \\ heiea.v 
the sliengtli of its scientifie personnel 
aveiaged at 1000-1100 dming the first 
h.ilf ill the sixties, its 15)71-72 scientific 
s'iff mmiheiml 2 000 As Table 3 shows 
the shaie of lls hndget in the estimated 
national ii’se.mh and development outlay 
lose (mm 7 2 per cent to 102 pel cent 
Ap.ut fiom the DBDO also the Klee- 
tiorries Odunmssioi', the Atomic Kneigy 
Commission and the Space Commission 
vvr'ie. at least paitlv, m charge of liuh- 
tar>’ rn semi-rmlip'rv research and 
development piojeclx Of the Bs 380 
million 15)71-72 budget of the Indian 
.Atomic Fneigv Commission (employing 
in that year officially 8.161 technical 
and scientific vvoikr is) a eonsideiahle 
paif could he considered as ‘military 
i xpenditines’. The same could he said 
ahout the Space Commission which ill 
die e.uly seventies had an annual 
budget ol about B.s 130 million. Finally 
DBDO has commissioned a eonsideiahle 
pdit of its ieseareh to othei reseaith 
institutes and univei,sides. In 15)71-72 
.some lls 150 million weie involved in 
this .sub-eontiacting Pmelv m financial 
terms thcrefoie the eaily seventies 
estimate of Suhrahmanyam 6 of 10 to 12 
pet cent-of total Indian Research and 
Development devoted to military 1 pur- 


■66 1970-71 1972-72 


Per 

mn 

Per 

mn 

Per 

Cent 

USS 

Cent 

USS 

Cent 

10 9 

11 



7 8 

7 7 

64 

29 1 

80 

29 9 

44 9 

92 

41 8 

115 

42 9 

36 5 

51 

24 1 

52 

19 4 

100 

220 

100 

268 

100 

po l s 

appeals 

definitely too 

low, If 

one would (1) 

attribute 

■ onlv 

a quarter 

of the 

Atomic 

liiiei gv 

Oomimssinn mid 


Snaec Commission hndgi ts to military 
sector applications (2) also take account 
of the icseanh and ih velopinent for 
military proposes rn the field ol elec¬ 
tronics. (3) iruhide a margin for some 
lmhtaiv research in private rndustiy. 
then the percentage estimate of military 
M'M’.iich and development out of lotal 
li'seateh and development would pio- 
hahls he nearei to 20 This predoinm- 
anee is inflected in the share of the 
budget ol DBDO within the total out- 
lav foi the eight central public research 
oi gnms.itions in the field of sciences 1 
Io the earlv seventies this share ninonnt- 
rd to somewhat moic than 20 per cent 
The (’[Tints of rnanv thousands of 
highly skilled scientific and technical 
personnel vine divcited fiom iiotenti.il 
civilian to mihtaiv innovation. In view 
of the important input wheh civilian 
research and development means lor 
■ik'i easing productivity and elfieicney' 
this has (lit,mils tended to iarise a 
scions diawhack foi potential economic 
growth. AVithin tin Indian build-up of 
>( lentifir rescanh and development the 
imlit.ilx segini nt has got preferential 
treatment The duett civilian opportu- 
tuti costs of this pilotitv aie difficult to 
estimate, hut not negligible. 

With inspect to public hinds we have 
the discussion hetwi'i n Suliiahmaniam 
and Veil P Candhi * Table 1 presents 
some relevant figmes piovrded hv A'e 1 
P Camllii 

In Ins F.r\V article (Jum 30, 15)73) 
Suhralimanvam has applied another 

approach hv calculating the share of 
nehtaiv expcmlitme in total public ex- 
pendituies including the ill velopinent 

and niJi-dcvelopiiicnt expendiluies of 
the states. As the stales inmcased 

then shaie in total d( Vi lopment ex- 

periditiues more than propoitmiiatelv 
dining these years — and at the li’vel 
of the states then me no nulitan 
(xixuditines — the competition bet¬ 

ween both tvpes of expenditures at the 
federal level, including the ensuing 
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Turns 1 • Pf.rcfvcace DisTRiBimoft OF Centmi. Government ExpnsbrruitBS fftnB|Drvu>ED ov** BrOaB Cateoo*W6, * 


1961-02 to 1972-73 



1961- 

62 

1962- 

63 

1963- 

64 

1964- 

65 

1965- 

66 

1966- 

67 

1967- 

68 

1968- 

69 

1969- 

70 

1970- 

71 

1971- 

72 

1972- 

73 

Development 

expenditure** 

49 6 

49.5 

42 1 

42 2 

41 3 

34 5 

36 3 

40 6 

37 2 

35 6 

38 1 

38 8 

((Military expenditures 

29 7 

33 0 

42 4 

39 9 

43 7 

38 7 

44 6 

49 8 

45 2 

42 0 

42 0 

42 9 

Othc/ non-development 

W expenditures 

, 20 7 

17 5 

15 5 

17 9 

15 0 

26 8 

19 1 

9 6 

17 6 

22 4 

19 9 

18.3 


Note This Table shows that the category of non-devclopmental cxpcndituies has claimed a highly fluctuating, hut on the average 
constant share of federal expenditures (somewhat less than 20 pet cent). Within the remaining 80 per cent, however, the share 
of development expenditures has on the average declined ftom abovc45 percent to below 40 percent in favour of the military 
sector which climbed from below 15 percent to above 40 per cent. 

Source. Vcd P Gandhi, op at 


T a nr f 5; 1’irm fn i ace 

DisiniiumoN 

OF To I AT. l’lllllir 

G V 1FCOHIF S 

F.XTFNnrnniEs (Gentre 
1961-02 to 1972-7.3 

and Statfs) Suh-Diviued 

OVEU 

Broad 


1961- 

62 

1962- 

63 

1963- 1964- 

64 65 

1965- 

66 

1966- 

67 

1967- 

68 

1968- 

69 

1969- 

70 

1970- 

71 

1971- 

72 

1972- 

73 

Development 

expenditures 

62 5 

60 8 

55 9 57 1 

56 6 

55 0 

54 7 

58 7 

55 5 

55 3 

55 3 

56 6 

Military expenditures 

13 1 

16 4 

23 3 21 2 

21 4 

20 5 

20 5 

20.8 

20 0 

19 3 

19 8 

18 6 

Other non-devciopment 

expenditures 

24 4 

22 8 

20 8 21 7 

22 0 

24 5 

24 8 

20 5 

24 5 

25 4 

24 9 

24 8 

Total publieexpcndit ures 

100 

100 

100 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Source . Calculated from figures provided by Ved P Gandhi, op clt. 


Tvntpfi Totai Fonrar.N Am 
Ui it is vi ion \s a Prnrrvrvor: or NNP 
(Fscion Costs) 


1951-52 

0 86 

1962-63 

2 89 

1952-53 

0 47 

1963-64 

3 34 

1953-54 

0 19 

1964-65 

3 54 

1954-55 

0 II 

1965-66 

3 80 

1955.56 

0 40 

1966-67 

3 04 

1956-57 

1 05 

1967-68 

2 53 

1957-58 

2 37 

1968-69 

1 77 

1958-59 

2 71 

1969-70 

1 62 

1959-60 

2 28 

1970-71 

1 36 

1960-61 

2 86 

[971-72 

1 49 

1962-62 

2 29 

1972-73 

0 94 

Note • 

Tlie figures 

fium 1967-68 

on- 


winds are based upon official 
aiu utilisation figures converted 
to then pre-devaluation cquiva- 
lent 

Source I Bhagwali and P Dcsai op at 
Stall sin at 'ibMrmt. 1975, 1977, 
Central S'utistical Organisation, 
Government of India 

(Inline of the share of fedetal dcvelop- 
mi nt expenditures is somewhat nbsciii- 
ed in tlie aggregate flumes of Snbiah 
mam am Moreover, m comparing shaies 
of military expendihncs in total public 
cxpcndituies Snbiabinumarn chooses as 
bis base-year 1904-65 which is a peak- 
year in terms of military expenditures 
So he is able lo dmw the suggestive 
but somewhat biased conehi-sion that 
the .share ef nulitaiv expenditures in 
total cxpcndituies went down and the 
sli.ne of divelopment expenditutes ie- 
niained about the same between 
1901-05 and 1972-71 Table 5 provides 
tht full picture It elearls shows that 
the choice of the base-\eai — whether 
hi fine or aftei 1902-61 — is rincial. 
The lise in mihtan cxpcndituies in the 
eailv sixties did by all evidence clearly 
affect negatively public development 
expenditures. 


Even if one allows for the stimulat¬ 
ing effect of the defence effort on taxa¬ 
tion the nef availability of public funds 
foi uon-niildaiv pm poses has snffeierl 
obviou-slv fiorri Mie claim of defence on 
eios.s levemies Ved V Gandhi provides 
figures from which one ran calculate 
the aveiage pinpottinn of the yearly 
increase in gloss revenue s of the Gen¬ 
ital government flowing to defence. 
The aveiage over the period 1901-71 
amounts to about 5(1 per cent, w ith 
peak levels of 230 pet cent (1967-0S) 
and 11 i pei cent (1963-64). The latter 
peieentagcs could only lie sustained by 
a considerable upwind shift in deficit 
spending which on its turn, although 
partly .sustained by inflow of foreign 
aid, was a definite cause of inflation. 
And through the upward pushing effect 
on the wages and .salaiics of public 
employees defence induced inflation 
c.mtiihiitecl again to the elusion of 
public funds for development 

The depressing of development 
cuiendituics had a negative heating on 
net capital formation bv the Centra! 
government which as a percentage of 
(AT declined from an average level of 
2 per cent of GNP doling the early 
half of the sixties to less than 1 per 
cent of GNP timing the .second half 
of the sixties. Although the rise of 
nulitaiv expenditures was only one fae- 
tcu behind this decline, if definitely 
weakened the cmcial role of the Indian 
government in domestic capital accu¬ 
mulation 

In the historical fiamexvmk of Indian 
economic planning much weight has 
always been attached to physical in¬ 
vestment planning. In order to do 
justice to this policy bias we will 


integrate now the above findings foirn- 
allv through a simple two-sector giovvth 
model * In essence the model is a 
rinsed supply eonsliaiiied system link¬ 
ing (through output-capital int'os) the 
output of consumer goods to the 
present capital stock in the consumer 
gc.ods-scrtoi, and the output of capital 
goods to present capital stock in the 
capital goods sector Then a third 
seetoi pioducing specifically nulitaiv 
goods is mtiodueed Economic giovvth 
is determined m such a model by the 
rate of capital accumulation which on 
its turn is detennined hv the pmtion 
of investment ploughed hack into the 
capital goods producing sector This 
(Muhnlniiobis) type of system is adapted 
to our pmpose of evaluating the erono- 
inic growth effect of a decline in mili¬ 
tary' expenditures through the assump¬ 
tion of a certain flexibility it the out¬ 
put-capital ratios, especially' of the 
capital-goods pioducing sector. In the 
classic two-sector Muhalanobis model 
the level of investment is rigidly con¬ 
strained by supply of capital goods. 
Barring changes in output-capital ratios, 
the only wav to increase the rate of 
investment is. then, by shifting the 
allocation of investment itself in favoui 
of the capital goods sector, In con¬ 
trast with this classical approach wo in 
oin mode] allow an upward shift in 
investment through a changing pattern 
of public demand (due to lower military 
expenditures). The rationale for this is 
that, during the sixties, if military ex¬ 
penditures would have been lower, 
public investment demand could have 
been higher effectively, given the 
underutilisation of Indian capital goods 
industries. So the numerical value of 



% Tabus ' 71' PlBCBNTACB Deviations or Y and P (prom Histomcax, Y and P) under Different Assumi-hons 

about Aid and Pubuc Spending 



1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 


(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(U 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(I) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

Y 

—0 2 

—0.3 

—0.9 

-1 1 

—1.4 

— 1.7 

—1 9 

-3 0 

—2 8 

—4 8 

—3 3 

—5 0 

—3 4 

—6.0 

P 

0 4 —0,2 

1.5 

—0 1 

2 8 

—0 2 

4 1 

—5 1 

5 9 

—7 8 

7 8 

—5 3 

9 5 

—3 6 


Explanation Sec text. 

Source : I Ahluvalia, op cit. 

the output-capital mtio m tlie capital 
a, ioiIs seetoi would have gone (maigin- 
,i!l>) upward The overall effect would 
liave lieen an uccclciation of economic 
pow tli Calculations perfoimed by the 
uutlioi w ith the help of thus model 
indicate the older ol magnitude of this 
i IIei t It military expcndilme.s liom 
I‘KJO-OI onwaids would have lieim 
sl.iluhsed at 2 per cent ol ClJl’ (instead 
ol cliuiliing to .15 pci cent GDP) the 
i.'Kiilting uvciagc giowth of civilian con- 
suinplioii dining the sixties could have 
In eu — givm some specific assump¬ 
tion-, — somewhat 0 7 pel cent lnghei 
than the lnstoiieal axeiage late climb¬ 
ing limn 3.-1 pel cent to about 4.1 per 
i. nt per year. 

1 hi specilii assumptions aio live-lold. 

(a) llall ol tlie nduction ol nuli- 
tai) i xpeiubillies ucciue to the 
[luxate set lot ill tin' lot ill ol induced 
taxation 

(h) Until tin go\eminent and the 
pnvati sectoi s])eiii! the extia iiitidx 
axailalili Ihioii'.di linlilaiv expeiuli- 
liiii-s leduelion atcoidmg to pievad- 
mg (i « , uveiage) jialteins ol distrihu- 
tnm ovei investment and eonsuinp- 
I mu. 

(i) The lesultmg extia investment 
i> lonientiati'd within the cunsuiitei 
giKiils seitoi, as the eapital goods 
pmilucmg seelin (accoidmg to Bliag- 
wati and Siinavasan) is chaiacterised 
bv a lnghei clegiee ol uridcmtilisation 

p tin n tlie eousiunei giKiils seetoi, cer¬ 
tainly was so dmuig the sixties. 

(d) Extia output is ielated to extia 
investment thiough picvailmg oiitput- 
eapitul i.atios 

(e) l'oieum exeliange jequu eincnts 
ol tlie nnlitaij sector would have 
been icduced pioportinnutely to the 
level ol total militate expenditines 

The lattei assumption appears to imply, 
that foi the ponod undei consideiatiou 
enough foreign exchange would become 
available for sustaining the accelerated 
wononiic growth Bough <alenlations 
sustain this assumption In the long 
inn, liowevci, the net extia loieign ex- 
ibangc availability is eiucial lor the 
late of economic Riowth. dependent cm 
tilt specific wax of spending these 
loieign exchange funds This has bean 
dt monstiated already in 1963 by Rat 
and Sen with their simple, but veiy 
' legant growth model. 111 

The machanism through which sus¬ 
tained reductions of military expendi¬ 


tures push up economic giowth is the 
lollbwing. 1 n 1 1mils' tig* <kiIj effect i« 
thiough the capacity cieatcd by alloca¬ 
ting lends dneeth to civilian invest¬ 
ment, instead ol militaiy puiposcs. This 
causes somewhat lnghei gioxvth of 
C.DP Altei some time, hoxvevei, u 
s'loml.nx mvesfiiK lit effect tomes up, 
which is due to the upwaiil movement 
in thi’ oveiall li ve) ol domestic savings 
(due to GDP inciea.se) Altei about five 
xiais both effects aie ol equal size, 
allei which the seiondaiv effect crmti- 
uues to glow, wheieas the piimary 
effect remains of about the oiigmal size 

B 

Seix-Oi- 1 Eriii is os ihf Mu ii ary 
Set tor 

At tlir positive side ol the halauee ol 
effects on economic gioxvlh of allocating 
u'soiiues to imlilaiv puiposcs tlieie ate 
du, seelor's mihiect cocilnhiitions to 
iionouiic giowth Two issues are here 
involved, fiist ol education, secondly 
of mib'ary and cmli.ui oveilap in ic- 
scaicli, technologv and pioduclion-capa- 
i ilx in the field ol nidusliy and mtia- 
stiuctuii' Monovei we max dLstinguish 
between Hiniiti rub'll and intended 
lienefits 

Benoit calls the deliheiate (intendeil) 
utilisation ol ilcimie loues lm helping 
the civilian econonix ‘civic action’ How¬ 
ever, he acknow ledges that the Indian 
military is definilelx not eivie-aelion 
minded, eeitamlx xxas not dining the 
sixties. VVbatcvci iiliel xvoik and othci 
developmental \xoik has been perfoimed 
1>> the Indian toiees, these leniam a 
marginal pin rioineuiin in view of the 
huge ii'simices put at the militaiy’s 
disposal 

In the field of education Benoit men¬ 
tions some specific post-ielease program¬ 
mes foi tianiing of seivieeineti, anil 
some financial facilities put at the dis¬ 
posal of ex-seivieemen to smooth then 
aduistment to civilian employment 
Certainly not only private economic 
benefits but also public advantages 
could be attiibuted to these arrange¬ 
ments liowevci. then intention is mine 
to bridge the gap between military and 
civilian employment than to exploit the 
indirect civilian benefits from military 


employment Tlieie aie two difk'ieot 
ways m which the lattei might occur 
I'list, specific tel lm Kill skills ucquiicd 
bv serviinneti dining then seivice may 
enhance their nvilian pnuluctivity alter 
ile’imbilis.ition sciondlx, militaiv seivice 
in general changes attitudes and ways 
of thinking of tlie paitieipants in the 
direction ol ‘modi'misation' Thus it 
may positively influence then icadmess 
to aiqiine new skills, to pailicipate m 
(I« velopinent etc Ileie xve will not dis¬ 
cuss the contioveisial issue, win tliei tlie 
aims icallx has such niodetnismg 
“fleets We simple assume them to.be 
piesent, lint will shoxv then small siz" 
am how 

The lonner effect may partially lie 
offset bv similai learning effects xx’hich 
would oeciii dining civilian emplov- 
mml and partially fall in the range 
ol spill ovei ol specific militaiy know- 
low. Tli ■ latter effect, however, mav 
be jxitcnti.illx moie important, eeitamly 
so in quantitative lespect. The emplov- 
imtit effect of delence (xpenilitines is 
veiv eonsuleialile. Accoiding to Arnold 
P Gupta” lie,ulx 20 per cent of total 
ilelenee rvpciidilmcs aecine to the poor 
in the foi in ot wag, s anil sal.uies, 
wheieas tins is onlv 10 f>ei cent with 
othci public scivues So apajt from 
the ledistMlmtive effect, the educational 
effect pei iiipce spent is quantitatively 
str mgei ioi delencc than for the lint 
cl the government seetoi Moreovei, 
one could aigue that education in 
‘modernisation’ connected with militaiy 
employment is a nuue thoioiighgoing 
expeiieiue than with a eompaiable job 
m the public civilian seetoi However 
as Benoit, xvho sti esses this aspect very 
much lightly points out. the stimulus 
to economic giowth lesultmg fumi this 
txpe of training in ‘modemitv' depends 
on the amount ot tmtiover of the aimed 
toiees Benoit lends to exaggeiatc thi 
ilif!, linitial civilian benefits spicail by 
these people lele.ised fumi the seiviees, 
umipauil with the situation in which 
tiiex xxoubl not liavi- been emplovcd in 
tin aimx, l oi the mam detnniinant ot 
any such economic benefits would be 
the oppoitmntx to wink pioductivelx 
altei demobilisation Tig limited avail- 
r.b lity of civilian tubs places severe 
icsti units on the spicad of these bone- 
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fits. It us, thrirloie, mute lindi'i.staiid- 
able that Benoit piojccts the civilian 
liiiplovnient implied in his Civic Actum 
Mililjiv Assistance I’mgi amine mostly 
in comimifiit) ilevelopmcnl type of 
vvoik Such a ilcliliriate way of ex¬ 
ploiting positive mihtaiy -civilian Iced- 
liacks would liowevei reipnie majoi 
lc.striictiiiiiig ol the Indian defence 
M'Ctol. 

N'ow w* turn to the oveilap hetween 
civilian and nnlitaiy le.seauh, teehno- 
Ingv and pioduetion As Simon Ku/nets 
lightly pointed out in a geneial discus¬ 
sion on t!ie driving louts of economic 
(jiowtli ‘the eiretlne seaich toi new 
knoufidge and foi its exploitation m 
the production n! goods for peace txpe 
uses, seived m good pait also w,u pur- 
jkises — because ol the techuologiial 
allimtv hetween the two Becipinoally, 
seme ol the search loi new knowledge 
and Im its exploitation specdicallx foi 
wai jmrjioscs was ol use lor peace tvpe 
pioduetion” 12 

The coiitnlmlion of nulitaix indus¬ 
trial establishments to Indian civilian 
production has aheadv been taken into 
account. U can be estimated that at 
the end of the sixties some 40 per 
cent of the output of specialised nuli- 
taiy industnal enteiprises consisted of 
civilian pioducts. 11 Their value would 
be equal to about 10 p’r cent of 
military expcndituies 

With lespect to the civilian spin-oil 
of applied mditaiv research, which 
is not accounted for by the contribu¬ 
tion of military entcipuses to civilian 
pioduclion we aie hampeied by a 
severe lack ot specific knowledge. 
However, we tend to feel that these 
benefits were not veiy impoitant, to 
say the least, ceitamly not during the 
sixties. Benoit explicitly denies the 
existence of substantial spin-oif bene¬ 
fits until aftei 1971. He acknowledges 
that “defence contracts do cieate op¬ 
portunities for impoitant industrial 
learning experiences especially in the 
handling of advanced technologies. 
However, civilian developmental bene¬ 
fits may still be relatively low per 
rupee of government expenditure fot 
seveial leasons”. Benoit gives thiee 
icasons* first, the gap between the 
new technology deuved from military 
lescarch and development and the 
technology prevailing in the lest ol the 
economy is too wide, so that the new 
technology has relatively Jitlle imme¬ 
diate applicability; secondly, secrecy 
reqtniemenls slow down possible appli¬ 
cations to the civilian economy; and 
thudly, the same secrecy requirement 
shields defence production against 


objective cost accounting analysis, and 
the test of the market generally (in¬ 
cluding comparison with the cost ot 
imports of like pioducts). There 
aie many unofficial reports that 
Indian defence production has be¬ 
set with more than its share of 
such troub'es. The analysis ol the 
pit suit authoi (footnote o) of the* 
veiy tioublesome piocess of building 
up Indian indigenous mihtaiy pioduc- 
lion, especially for sophisticated mili- 
taiy haidwaie as modern aiicrart, 
lighting ships, tanks and rockets, sup- 
poits these arguments of Benoit. Alter 
I*>71 theie would have been, accord¬ 
ing to Bciuut. some opportunities foi 
civilian industry to piofu Irom mdi- 
tuiy icsenrch. for example in metal 
melting, fabricating and engineeung 
capabihlies, aiicraft and electronics 
components and instiumcnts etc. How- 
exei, even in the mihtaiy yeaibook 
1980-81. although the list of teseaich 
activities ol the mililaiy sectot is 
quite impressive, lack of inteiaction 
with civilian indiistiv is noted, and 
iccommendations are made about a 
vlosoi involvement oi civilian industiy 
with di’lciice systems development. 14 
1 oi this lcusun vve feel that dining 
the sixties applied mihtaiy teseaich 
lud onlv Ik* inaigmally nselul (oi 
civilian applications in India, apail 
liom the aioi<*im‘uiioii(*(l dnect con- 
tubution of mditaiv enteiprises to 
civilian pioduetion. 

With lcspeel to tin common fluid 
ol basil scientific knowledge the con- 
ti,l.iihon ol militate miented lcseaieh 
may have been moie impoitant It is 
needhss to emphasise tin* potential 
i iv ih,in benefits oi this common turn! 
ol knowledge In an interesting lcpoit 
David krieger has compared the mas¬ 
sive destruction potential with the 
development potential of seven ad¬ 
vanced dual-purpose technologies 1 • At 
least fot thiee of them India has laid 
duung the sixties strong foundations 
of basic resealch, partly under the 
piessurc* of perceived military needs. 
Howevei, tile civilian spiu-nlfs of this 
loiced pace of advanced lesearch 
adopted in these fields (nuclear, space 
and satellite elecliomcs) depend 
mainly on futuie decisions about appli 
cation and investment, Therefoie, if 
one would like to attribute (in retro¬ 
spection) to the investments during the 
sixties in basic military research im¬ 
portant long teim civilian spin-off 
benefits, this would imply a major 
policy shift now with respect to the 
tiade-off between civilian and mihtdiy 
tesource allocation. 


C 

Correction tor Low Productixp t * 
Civilian Ust 

Nobody would deny the size o, 
misallocution and inefficiency prevail 
ing, during the sixties, in the civiliar 
sector of the Indian economy.’ 5 How¬ 
ever, there is no reason to assume that 
the military sector does bettei m this 
lespect. When the cloud of secrecy 
which obscures the facts about thi 
latter sometimes gives way, the emer¬ 
ging pictuie is hardly encouraging. 1 
Is noted above, the civilian oppoitnnitv 
costs of resources put at the disposn. 
of the military aie evaluated at then 
average civilian productivity. In somi 
cases leg, research and devclopmeni 
capacity, physical investment) the time 
ldg involved in converting eventually 
mihtaiy to civilian application wouK 
imply a ceitain peuod of low or over 
no civilian puuluctivity. But these 
convcisinn costs could also be accoun¬ 
ted as an extid price paid foi allocat¬ 
ing these resources to milltdiy pur¬ 
poses fust, in-dead of using them fiom 
the veiy stall for civilian purposes. Si, 
these conversion costs should conn 
on top oi the civilian opportunity 
costs stncio jfirvti 

If 

Minin is v I IIIN El-I 1.1 is 

Ihiee possible effects of an increas¬ 
ed defence elfint will be discussed 
under this heading. First the impact 
on taxation, secondly Hie effect on 
national moijle thudly the effect on 
ioieign aid. 

As we have seen above, the step¬ 
ping up ol defence during the sixtir- 
was associated with a rise of Central 
goveinmenl levenue collection. Simple 
linear regiession analysis of Cential 
government levenues (expressed ds 
peicentagc of GNP) on defence expen- 
dituies (expressed as percentage of 
GNP) reveals foi the peuod 1961-62 to 
1972-71 a significant positive correla¬ 
tion coefficient ot .78 One may easily 
Jiaw the conclusion that the defence 
cffoit was positively influencing the 
tax cffoit. Ilovxcvei, mow* pcitment i 
the question whether the extra amount 
of Cential government revenues col¬ 
lected was really evceeding the extra 
defence spending itself or not. Tn 
Tables 4 and 5 we have already pre¬ 
sented figures which throw some light 
on this issue. Another test wou’d be 
to regress the percentage of Central 
government revenues reduced by the 
amount of defence expenditures on the 
percentage of defence expenditures 
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i&elf. Tlvis test gives a negative cor¬ 
relation coefficient of —.22. So we 
may tentatively conclude that the in¬ 
creased defence effort did, on the 
average, not mobilise more Central 
government revenues than it required. 

On the question of national morale 
Benoit is quite suggestive: he quotes 
Shnman Narayan, a former member of 
the Indian Planning Commision, who 
called the 1962 defence emergency “a 
blessing in disguise”. It possibly re¬ 
leased energies to such an amount, 
ihat along with defending the country 
against ‘the foicign aggressor’, forces 
weie tallied for other objectives too, 
including economic growth. However, 
..s Benoit also acknowledges, this cli¬ 
mate of ‘mobilisation’ permeated the 
lmli.ui society only temporal ilv, dur¬ 
ing the emergency. 

Bv far the most impoitant way 
tlitough which the change in defence 
posture of the Indian government (ex¬ 
pressed in the stepping up of military 
ixpendttuies) fatourablv fed back on 
iivihan economic giowth was through 
ihe change in the amount of foreign 
aid disbuised Accoiding to Benoit, 
India's willingness to step up its mili- 
iatv effort was undoubtedly a ptecon- 
dilion lor obtaining more loieign aid. 

,Significant m this respect was also 
the change in Indian policy towards 
military aid In Bifid India abandoned 
us principle not to accept military 
ml ) Anyhow, the amount of econo¬ 
mic assistance m the fotm of grants 
and loans which was provided by 
Western countries during the first half 
■>l Ihe sixties was tastlv superior to 
its level during the fifties Benoit is 
quite right in pointing out that this 
loreign assistance “goes a long way 
.towards explaining how India could 
step up its detente expenditures so 
dramatically while simultaneously rais¬ 
ing its giowth late”. This argument 
is suppoited by the fact that during 
the second half of the sixties a relati¬ 
vely high level of defence expendi¬ 
tures was accompanied by economic 
stagnation, while foreign aid utilisa¬ 
tion dropped substantially. Table fi 
shows the time profile of fott’ign aid 
utilisation as a percentage of net na¬ 
tional product icurrcnt prices, factor 
costs). So the conclusion seems war¬ 
ranted tha.t during the first half of the 
sixties the vastly increased inflow of 
foreign aid enlarged temporanly India’s 
economic opportunities enabling the 
country to grow both with respect to 
the civilian and the military sector, 

E 

Aggregate Demand Effects 

As we have indicated already above, 
the sudden increase in defence ex¬ 


penditures in the first half of the 
sixties could not be met by adequate 
government revenues, and the Indian 
government had to step up deficit 
spending consideiably. Benoit rightly 
attributes also some positive growth 
effects to this. According to him in¬ 
adequate aggregate demand may have 
put a damper on the Indian economy 
during the WO-fil peiiod. The evi¬ 
dence on which he bases this proposi¬ 
tion are (1) high and rising unemploy¬ 
ment, (2) unusual stability of prices, 
O) slow rise in the volume of money 
and (4) relatively low level of hudget 
deficits, after offsets from receipts of 
economic aid. Whatever weight one 
would give to each of these points, it 
is certain that during the defence 
emergency 1962-68 and afterwards 
budget deficits rose considerably to¬ 
gether with the volume of money 
and the price level At the same time 
the rate of economic growth accele¬ 
rated. 

Now one may attnbutc in final 
analysis these effects to the increased 
inflow ol loieign aid allowing the 
Indian govi nnnent to spend tar m 
excess of levenue- Ilowevei tins 
would ondiiels deny the indejiendent 
role of public spending in stepping up 
both the rale ol giowth and the late 
ol nil bit mi) 1 Ahluvvalia 1 ' lias shown 
through eoinputer-suniilntions petfouned 
with a uiann-eennuniie model ol the 
Indian economy 11051 -7 >) that public 
spending did have Mieh a independent 
positive effect on both giowth and in¬ 
flation dm mg I hr 1962-67 period. 
Milmvaba inns two couutei-factiial 
simulations with ‘lie model (which m- 
i oijxnates puces mil nionetaiv van- 
ahlos). In the first mn the assumption 
is ihat during the 1962-67 penod India 
would not have got anv IT. 480 aid 
(This aid was about If pet lent ol 
(otal aid utilisation dining the Third 
Plan Period) The .second simulation 
inn is based also on the assumption of 
no PL 480 aid, but assumes mmeovei 
a lowering of public cxpcnditnics bv 
the amount of aid skipped Table 7 
shows foi both runs the percentage dif- 
I ci cnees in Y (gross domestic pioduct 
at factor cast) and P (unpin it jirice 
deflator for gross domestic product) 
with the historical Y and P The Table 
i lcaily indicates that foieign aid, apait 
bum stimulating economic growth 
dampened the inflationary impact of 
the high level of public expendilmes 
(mn 1). It shows also Hi.it public 
spending had a definite positive effect 
cm economic growth, even in the ab¬ 
sence of (part of) foreign Hid (run 2) 
However, the Inflation which was 
partly the result of deficit spending 


eioded the public budget to the jxnnl 
that net public savings got severely 
restricted, as we have already indicated. 

Some Com i vmons 

The elements presented above feu 
assessing the overall effect on economic 
giowth in India of the stepping up oi 
uiihtaiy effort in the earlv sixties have 
to lve integrated mm This might be 1 
done through a distinction botxveen 
Hie structural impact and the incidental 
impact of the increase m mditnrv ex- 
penditiues 

The structural impact mainly com¬ 
poses the effects dealt yvith under A 
B and O. ft denves its stnietuiai nature 
I min the fact lti.it the slnlt in the 
allocation of national resources 1 nought 
about by the meieas,. ul military- ex¬ 
penditures appeared to be; nievocable 
Military expendilmes did not return 
to their tire-1962 levels, claiming a 
peimaneut shaie of some 85 pci cent 
ul national product and implying a 
xpe-cific bias m the allocation of sraj-ee 
resources Tins me-vocability has some¬ 
thing to rlo yy ith changes in political 
st.-uetnios and the gradual build-up of 
a liulitarv-nidiislnal complex m India 
(see ill! cvulencc Ehreciherg, op fit) 
The structure of the economy moie 
pieciselv its strucbual rapaeitv to 
geneiate economic gioyvtli, \ycre de¬ 
finitely- influenced In- this shift. The 
sign of this (-fleet must piobablv is evn 
balance, negative-, ,i c-unehisiein which 
is substantiated bv the arguments given 
above 

The lncide-ntal impact is represented 
by the- e-ffects dealt yyitli under hcad- 
rigs D and E The- oce uin-ncc of these 
e ffee-ts which imply a positive impact 
on economic giowth is not linked 
ne-cessarilv yvith a high leve-l of military 
expenditures, hut elepends also on othei 
iactors (degree of pievailmg unele-i 
utilisation in Indian economy. inter¬ 
national politic ll climate lnsloncal 
re-eoid of monetary and lise.il policies 
etc) The joint impact luis tended 
to peter ayvay as the sixties diayv rinse 
to theii end. 

Somewhat in between the structural 
and the incidental impact xvc have the 
iffect on inflation Dining some time 
m the fiist half of the sixties, inflation 
was associated with accelerated econo¬ 
mic giowth But us inflation feeds on 
itself, and tends also to eieafe stag¬ 
nation it belongs definitely also to th< 
set ol structuial negative efforts 

So a final conclusion appears to lie’ 
justified namely-, that the overall 
medium toim net impact of the 19(12-64 
i use of military expenditures on the 
rate of Indian economic groyytli has 
been negative. 
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Some icmaiks about tilt- distribu¬ 
tional aspects. If one tries to evaluate 
ii» impact of increased defence ex- 
]>-’iiilitiires on the condition of the 
p.uu, thiee cITects have to be mention- 
i .1 namely the eventually enlarged 
employmcnt opportunities for the pool, 
then share ol income foregone due to 
lowei macro-economic growth, and the 
impact of inflation Of these thiee the 
lattoi appeals to lie dominant 

To .stait \sith the former effect, we 
base the figures of Anand P Gupta 
rpioted above; nearly 20 per cent of 
defence expenditures accruing to the 
‘poor’ thiouch wage employment. as 
aaamst 10 pei cent in the case of othei 
xeixioe.x However, this margin of 10 
per cent redish ihuted towards the poor 

ill most probably not leach the lowest 
income strata (according to the de¬ 
finition of Gupta two thirds of Indian 
population are ‘pnoi'). The increase in 
rli fence expenditures of 1.5 per cent of 
CT)1> might have caused, due In this 
e-nplovineiil effect, a shift of income 
amounting to 0 15 pei cent of national 
income born the uppoi thud of the 
population (getting about 00 pei cent 
• i*- national income) tow aids the lown 
two thirds (earning the remaining 40 pc. 
not) llnwevei, the serv pool did pio- 
bahK not benefit at all from this effect 

The second effect most piobabK also 
Inpassts the very pool According to 
the figmes of Dandekar and Rath m 
O.eir well-known F.PW aiticle. ‘Povertv 
o ( India' the oveiall pei capita con¬ 
sumption growth between 1960-61 and 
1007-68 benefited niostK the upper half 
< I the population The pci capita 
r nnsumptioTi of the lowei -10 pei cent 
ol urban population and of the lowest 
A per cent of ruial population even 
declined. wheieas the ‘middle class 
pooi' saw at best ohK a marginal m 
cnn.se m their level ol consumption 
Theie is no ioa->cm whs in the case ol 
low i r defence expenditures, accelerated 
i eouomic growth climbing for example 
fiom an average of 5 4 pet cent to 4 1 
per cent per year, would have cliangi d 
much in this situation 

However, a thiid effect of a luwei- 
.n g in defence expend times would have 
brin ,i lower rale of inflation Then¬ 
's some evidence that inflation has hit 
the vulneiable sections of the Indian 
imputation hairiest, as the rate of infla¬ 
tion m the puces of foorlgrams exceed¬ 
ed that of manufactures. Also Bhagwati 
and Desai (op cit ) point to defence 
-pending as one ol the factors explain¬ 
ing the sharp rise of prices (annually 
about 12 per cent in the three years 
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ending m 1966-67). Inflation has 
affected negatively the level of living of 
a much blonder part of the Indian 
population than the two other effects. 

Our tentative conclusion therefore 
would be that apart from dampening 
the rate of economic growth the 1962-64 
rise m defence contributed to the ero¬ 
sion of pmchasing power of the pool 
mass of the Indian population 

A bud comment might be made 
about implications of the findings of 
the article for the present situation As 
picssmes for more military effort are 
topical, awareness of its economic costs 
should keep pace with them There 
•lie no indications as yet that the para¬ 
meters enntiolling the effect of militaiv 
expenditures on economic growth have 
changed. 

More .specifically, nuclear options are 
discussed todav m India as some 
people argue for a strong Indian nuli- 
tm' inaction to pic.sumcd Pakistani 
efforts to "get the bomb” We should 
not end an article dealing so extensixeK 
with Benoit’s 1976 study without at 
least mentioning his findings on this 
subject All each in Benoit’s studs pro 
tee'ious ocelli of the possible inner,■- 
economic effects if India should decide 
to dcselop its own nuclein detenenl 
Benoit analx ses two nuclear options 
c ailed bv him ‘Nuclear A' and ‘Nucleai 
H‘ NucIciu A is a minimum nucleai 
force, essentially a ‘Four tic Frtippr' 
Nucleai B which Benoit calls ‘Retalu- 
loix Capalnbts' is sfdl a small nuclear 
force, but is fai rnoic stable and nnh- 
tauls significant and would have a 
1 1 i,iiire of withstanding a pieclnsivi 
a 1 tack and retaliating with effect is e. 
ness 1,1 Benoit’s analysis refeis to the 
pound 1968-80 He evaluates the costs 
less m teams of economir gjoyvth (lining 
that period which would occui if India 
would have decided to embaik on 
e flint of these two options Although 
th< analyses as such is outdated, its 
biond message is worth pondering on 
Undei Option A the rate of economic 
giowlh would have been reduced to 
two thuds of the otherwise achievable 
giowlh iati The economic effect: of 
Option B would have been disastrous 
leading even to n shrinkage of civilian 
GDI’ by a half For a correct judg¬ 
ment about these findings one should 
bear in mind two points (1) Benoit 
calls his calculations very rough H-s 
basic framework of analysis Is siimlai 
to our oyvn model, although less detail¬ 
ed One mav be sceptical about its 
empirical validity and seuous doubts 
about the results of his calculatioas can 
be raised. Nevertheless. Benoit himself 


claims that his projections represent at- 
least “a general order of magnitude” of 
the economic effects. He adds; “It is 
oiu impression that the model still 
understates rather than overstates the 
likely casts of accepting the nuclear 
option”, (2) Because of the economic 

chaos to be expected if India would 
choaxe Option B Benoit feels it to be 
iinlikelv that a Nucleai B type of pro¬ 
gramme would he initially sought 

Howevei the chief pioblcm with a 
minimal deterrent, (Option A) is, 

according to Benoit its military ‘weak¬ 

ness’. In his view the logic of choosing 
A would impiv a gradual shift to the 
ambitious goal of a ictaliatorv capabi¬ 
lity The basic leason for this is pre- 
ciseh the mechanism of the arms race 
model presented in mil Appendix 2 
The building up of Option A would 
-i t m motion external reactions which 
on ilx turn icveal. from the technical 
inilit.uy viewpoint, the weakness ol 

Opium A Howevei heavy the econo¬ 
mic (oxts. India would then be tempted 
to go the full nuclear load, or at leas' 
to giadualh leduce the vulnerability o' 
'fx oiigm.il ehoiee bv expanding in the 
dueetion of Option B Therefoie. a 

B< noit saxs those in India who recoo- 
nixc that India cannot affoid a mu-lea- 
letaliatorx capability aie wise to oppose 
starting on exen a force tic fnippe 

Appendix 1 

The Civic Action Militan- Assistance 
I’mgianimc was’ purposed b> Benoit a 
an alternative wav of stiiictunng India.’ 
defence Instead of eoncenfiatmg on 
domestic supplv of military equipment 
India should trv to get the bulk of it 
ma’enal requirements through foreign 
u.-litaiv donatioiLS It should replat, 
about three quactois of its domoxtu 
defence piocurement bill b. tiansfei- 
comprising NATO (and possible latei 
also Warsaw Pact) surplus equipment 
under military assistance programmes 
Tim B> 2 6 billion of saving to India 
in industrial procurement would be 
used to finance a civic action pio 
gi.unmo This would consist of three 
components 

(It Tiaining of armed forces m 
agricultural, industrial, adinmis- 
tiative and educational skills, so 
as to enable them after comple¬ 
tion of military service to under¬ 
take leadership roles in new 
village and urban neighbourhood 
development programmes 

(2) Actual engagement of the armed 
forces in these progiamme- 
building and operatng village 
and neighbourhood development 
centres. 
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(1) Conversion of most defence in¬ 
dustries to the production of 
equipment and materials needed 
for these, new development facili¬ 
ties. 

With the new civic action propamine 
'the man in military service would 
pend only a third of Ins time learning 
and rehearsing his purely military 
.lolls and would spend the rest of his 
line unpioving his agricultmal mdus- 
t;„d and administrative skills ” 

Although Benoit stresses veiy much 
the economic benefits of such a icstruct- 
u; in? of the military apparatus, and does 
net mention any political aspects at all. 
(In origin of the concept of civic action, 
is if was devised bv American defence 
specialists, lays in the political sphere 
\[urt from the difficulties of imple¬ 
menting Benoit's propasals in the Indian 

■ niilest such a mle of expansion of the 
| mMarx might be as much Useful loi 

nteinal security' is Iot development 
I he t oiinler-insurgenej aspects do in¬ 
i' i <1 figure piomincnfk m Ameiiean 
Viiutinc (see, foi example Bavmond A 
Mom i Ji, ‘The Peaceful Uses of Mih- 
! n Ion ces in Underdeveloped Are.Ls 
A Iteview Essay The Journal of Dr- 

■ thyme Arens, Milurne 1, Ocfoliei 
"f)-Iuk 19701 

Ari’Eismx 2 

Attempts to reduce -nteuiatmnal w- 
■ milv bv increasing armaments tend 
'■ Income counteipioduetivc liesond a 

■ • il.nn point The irason loi this is 
that ssitli modem teehnolocs .ornaments 

"mince secunts tinmigh then rapacity 
m ilestiuction This capacity has a 
inantitative as well as a ipialifativt 
% uu'iision Both the amount, as well 
■i- the piecismn. speed, etc ol the 
•ii'tintial destruction aie important 
1 low ever, this capacity for destruction 
’.s the same token threatens the xeiv 
■units of the ‘adversary’ 

(oven certain unfavouiable political 
■onditums the reaction of other party 

■ .m lie predicted: it will also mcieaso 
’is capacity for destruction Modern 
history is full of examples of countin'* 
hnin-le.ssly trapped in this race for 
"imty through increasing armaments 

Hichaidson 80 has developed a very 
' mple mathematical model of an aims 
’kc. This model implies that there aie 
dnee factors controlling an amis race- 
mutual distrust, economic costs and 
"iirvanees Let x lepresent militaiy 
' apacity (i e. capacity- to destioy) of 
miiitrv (]), and y that of country' (2) 
lh,th countries may get involved in an 
unis tace if their copiportment with 


inspect to x and y can he described by 
the billowing equations 


dv _ 

dr ~ h - “ * 


+ g 


( 1 ) 


-!- = k- 

ilt 


ft y 


This simple set of linear diffeuntid 
i iliiatioos ran be refined furtliei m 

1 n dei to include many other variables 
As t-hi’s stand, the parameters k and l 
u piesent the positive feedback of the 
level of niditny capacity of countiv 

2 (>esj> countiv 1) on the growth ol 
the military apparatus of country 1 
(resp countiv 2) The parameters « 
and fi icpresent the (negative) feod- 
liack which the level of mihtaiv capa- 
i itv of each country exercises on its 
own glow 111 rate (mainly thiough the 
perceived economic costs of defence) 
The trims g and h icpiescnt the impact 
of political conflicts prevailing between 
both countries creating additional 
>*j evaoces and animosity*. 

Now it can be easily demonstrated 
that yybenever kl >• a /3 this set 
of equations yields an unstahle solution 
a ol in armaments iacr occuis leading 
to higher and higher levels of y and \ 
Theicloie, il this set of equations ooi- 
. sponds indeed more or less to the 
y» ay countries react to prevailing liyi-I 
-i 1 military capactv. then it is of do- 
■ imvc importance to try to mcica'e 
tv and p and to drelease k and 1 

One should be a\y.uc of the natute 
of tlicsc paiameters They combine in¬ 
humation on objective facts with some 
subjective peieeptions so as to vield 
‘appropriate action’ Foi eyample k 
tianslates thp perceived security thieal 
fiewilltng bom the objective level of 
unlit,-m (apatite ol countiv 2) into 
‘action’ of country 1 (meieasing its own 
i apacity) And g translates the pei- 
ei :ved eeommuc costs of tlu- objective 
military capacity- of eountiy 1 min 
action in the opposite direction To 
heighten the awaieness of the economic 
costs of maintaining a certain level of 
m litary prepau'dness appeals m this 
model the only wav to contain the 
p-,initially eyplosive force of mutual 
ilistiust and suspicion This distrust 
appears to he embedded in thp struc¬ 
ture of the nnbtaiy wav to pioviile 
‘sccuritv*, namely by threatening the 
adversary. 

No one would denv that the histoiy 
of Indo-Pakistani relations since Inde¬ 
pendence revealed sometimes the 
features of an arms lace, although the 
situation has been far more com¬ 
plicated than these simple equations 
are able to display. Foi ('sample, 


tnicign military aid enhancing for both 
eountiies their military capacities at 
considerably lower values of a and 
fi has been cmcial in destabilising 
any tiagdc equilibrium whiih had been 
timpoiaulv achieved. Alsu the poxi- 
l ,.n of China eolliidnig (from tin' 
Indian jaunt ol view) with Pakistan 
ha- tu Ik taken into account Finally 
I In paiameters g and h are indeed 
\ -i\ meagic i epresentatives of the 
political ami diplomatic complexities m 
tin icgiuii How ever, the- basic pheno- 
uienon of the action-reaction mecliu- 
ii'sni. which is implied (bv definition) 
m an amis race l* shown olcaily m 
thi'si simple formulae 

This simplicity bungs lumu the 
i ineial point namely. that an aims 
i.ttc is indeed a trap into which coim- 
'iics tan fall, even v\hile justifying 
tin 'i own behnvioin as quite ‘rational’ 
and itsjvmsible' 
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Both options were analysed more 
lulls in a UN publication (“Elicits 
of Psissibli Use ol Nuclear Wea- 
imns The Seeuntv and Economic 
Implications". 1987). Benoit des- 
* rilics them us lollosvs Option A 
consists ol 30 to 50 Canlieria B-57 
tvpe bombeis plus 5(> medium 
range missiles m soli emplacements 
and 3 (XI plutonium w.u heads The 
tost ol such a loicc vsas estimated 
in 1 %i to he fi 17 hill,on ovei .. 
d. carle Op/,on /) would he com- 
pijsi-cl of JO-15 mirage IV tvpe 
homhers, 100 solid fuel mtcimcrliute 
range missiles in haidcmd silo’s 
arid two missile filing siibmaimcs 
all ec,nipped with thermo-nuelear i 
w.uhi'ids, and ,t would cost 3 5 0 ! 
"ilhon over a decade 
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Retirement meant 
end of income, till 
I found out about 

Ucoflan” 





I am happily retired because 
my accumulations are gainfully 
employed Thanks to UCOPLAN— 
the free, financial advisory 
service UCOPLAN matched my 
savings capacity to my goals 
and assured me maximum earnings. 
Security plus a monthly income 
There's a UCOPLAN for your 
future loo Drop by any 
UCOBANK branch today and 
ask for details. UCOPLAN has 
a wide choice of Lucrative ways 
to make your money work. 

Because you've spent your 
hfe working for it. 

United Commercial Bank 

the friendly bank round the corner 


'The Orissa Aluminium Complex 

Points toward a Debate 


Kantian Srinivasan 
Vinod Vyasulu 
S Rajagopalan 

The financial viability and the foreign exchange earnings of the public sector Orissa aluminium pro¬ 
ject depend crucially on alumina price ;j and the interest rate on the Eurocurrency loan, (liven that present 
interest rates are substantially higher than assumed by the Government of India and given that we do 
not possess any leverage to make the alumina price reflect the cost of money or the cost of production, 
the project seems viable only cm the most optimistic assumptions about alumina prices and money and 
production costs. 

Other issues which need to be considered include ifa- size of the alumina refinerif where the global 
optimality of our French consultant has prevailed over the project's optimum; the very Iree import of 
plant and equipment the project demands, which can mean under-utilisation of capacity for domestic plant 
suppliers; the likelihood of a false picture of competitiveness of alumina export arising from possible sub¬ 
sidy by related public sector investments; the expensive decision on provision of captive thermal sets, given 
that power is vnrtully a raw material in the production of aluminium; and, finally, question of pollution 


from the mining operations and 

F is the limited objective of this paper 
o raise certain questions toward a 
mblic debate about the lls 1 600 odd 
tore public investment m utilising the 
lauxite reserves of Korajml district in 
)nssa, for executing winch ,i new 
nililie sec tin corporation, the National 
Muminium Company (NALCO), has 
icon funned. In the next section we 
mi' smb details of the jnoictt as aie 
t\idil\ nailable. In suceeediiig sections 
ae comment on vnnotis aspects 
il this project. We hope that others 
n« ue knowledgeable will contribute 
acts where they are missing, and cor- 
ci lions wheie the> aie needed. 

I 

N \LCO has been set up foi the 
impose of exploiting the vast deposits 
it bauxite in Korapul district m Orissa. 
The project is es'muted to cost US 
S 1 515 billion at lust quartci 1980 
}ripes It involves the first large loan 
at comrneicial rates of mteiest) bv the 
rkivemincnt of India NALCO hiLS a 
agnificant involvement of foieign colla- 
mration, with a French based alumi¬ 
num transnational Pachmcy Ugme 
Mihlmann (PUK) The bauxite resetves 
it Panclipatmali are among the hugest 
n the world, and the pioject is located 
n a backward, largely tribal district in 
■Irissa. 

It had become cleat by 1975 that 
:he Pnnchpatmali and Pottangi deposits 
if bauxite in Orissa and the Ananta- 
iiri and Ohintapalli deposits in Andhra 
’radesh weic exploitable. It was de¬ 
rided that the Orissa deposits be ex- 


the siting of the refinery. 

ploiteil with the help of a Western 
tiansnational, and the Andhra deposits 
through a Soviet aided project. After 
rn gotiatioii.s. the PUK was chosnn to 
impure the feasibility report In 
I.iimutj 1981 the Governments of 
Fiance and India signc-d a memorandum 
of understanding Thereafter PUK was 
selected as the consultant. 

The pioie'l was emisagul as one 
involving 100 pei cent export of 
alumina, with the offtake' being guaun- 
te-ed by PUK. PUK would arrange 
consortium finance, they would provide 
the know-how and set up the plant, 
and thev would market the products 
It has now li'-orr decided that N \LCO 
will smelt hall the alumina pioduced 
The bauxiti mine is to be located at 
Panchpatmah. the alumina factory at 
Damanjodi, and the smelter and cap¬ 
tive thermal unit at Talclier. 

The mine at Pnnchpatmali will 
pioduee 2, f million tonnes' pei yeai of 
bauxite and will costs, US $85 million 
The alumina ii'limiiy at Damanjodi, 
costing US $ ISO million, will produce 
800,000 tonnes per veai. The US $500 
million smellei at Talchcr will pro¬ 
duce 218,000 tonnes per year of alumi¬ 
nium. The captive thermal power 
station (also at Talchei in Dhenkanal 
district) will have an installed capacity 
of generating 720 MW and will also 
cost US $ 500 in ilium 

The gap between the domestic de¬ 
mand ami the supply of aluminium is 
estimated to be 273,000 tonnes even 
after the implementation of the project 
in 1990 In view of the capital cost of 
laiger spiel teis and captive thermal 


Jilanls it has been decided to smell m 
India onlv half the alumina from the 
Uiimau|oih lefinerv. 

PUK s 111 ,IIlet .sinvee lomid the pros- 
peets foi NM.f’O l.ivourable given a 
j-.iojeeled slioitfall nl 5 million tonnes 
ot atuiiiiiid foi smelters mound the 
world It will then lore produce 375,000 
tonnes of alumina foi export even 
ve.ir. beginning 1MN0 The reserves of 
east coast bauxite have been estimated 
to be as Inch as 2 7 billion tonnes The 
Panchpatmah d«'i>osit which is to be 
mined first contained 377 million 
tonnes At a rate of 2 4 million tonnes 
a x'ear, it should hist foi 157 xears 
The Pattangi drpos't should last 3S 

xears at the same late ol extiaition. 
* 

Tile pioject is to b- tiii.oKid with 
a medium term p.iuoi uueiicv loan 
ol US $ 680 million to be repaid m 
11 semi-annual instalments commencing 
five vears fiom the date of loan signing, 
a Ficneh govemmen! export credit ol 
US $ 400 million, iml Government ol 
India resources of US $435 million 
Apart fiom the plant and equipment 
(against French ixpoit credit), caustic 
soda, petiolemn coke, thunide anil 
cryolite will also have to lie imported 
fm at least loin veais 

II 

The two most important decisions 
with lcgarcl to this plant aie the ex¬ 
port of alumina and the Eiirocuirencv 
loan The NALCO liiloiniahi n Mcxno- 
lundum calculated to the bankets m 
Dei einliei 19S0 I„is i.niiul an limo- 
(uneuev loan rate of mteiest ol 10 pei 
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December 3, 1981 ? 

cent and a minimum alumina puce 
of 15 per cent of the aluminium price 
among its financial assumptions. 

The piactical decision linked to the 
bioader policy question of alumina 
expoit is the size of the bauxite- 
alumina-aluminium operations; they 
are so intimately linked, it is difficult 
to say which caine first, the decision to 
export or the decision on the operation 
size which makes export necessary. 
Given the large size of the bauxite- 
alumina operation — 2 4 million tonnes 
bauxite to match 800,000 tonnes 
alumina — and the smaller size of the 
smelter, 218,000 tonnes of the alumina 
is inevitably destined for cxpoit. It 
was decided on the basis of PUK's 
techno-economic suivey that theie was 
significant economy of scale in the 
alumina plant, the dnect investment 
per tonne of alumina in the 400,000 
tonnes per annum (tpa) refinery 
(matching smelter) would he 45 pei 
cent higher than the coriesponding 
investment on the 800,000 tpa plant — 
and cost of production $ 35 mmc per 
tonne than in the smaller refinery This 
works out to 1 16 per cent of the price 
of aluminium. PUK recommended that 
only half the alumina be converted 
into aluminium, but the details of over¬ 
all efficiency aie not known When 
the question of smelting the entire 
ofitake was examined, it was decided 
that the high capital investment on 
the smelter and the captive power 
plant would not justify the larger 
capacity, given the scarcity of resources. 
This has meant that although the 100 
pei cent export orientation of the pro¬ 
ject has disappeared, a strong cxpoit 
orientation remains, the technical and 
economic basis for this has been hu¬ 
miliated by the Punch tiansnation.il 
consultant The pi icing formula and 
penalty clauses are not public know¬ 
ledge Further, of the 1.6 million ton¬ 
nes of alumina prosenth planned from 
the east coast bauxite jrrovmee. 75 per 
cent ls destined for cxpoit in this low 
value added form 

The aluminium companies exercise 
effective control over the pricing of 
bauxite, alumina and aluminium in such 
a fashion that the principal value- 
added ls at the stage of smelting. There 
are two reasons fot this First, there 
is no co-ordinated pi icing frolics bv tin 
bauxite producers because there is no 
co-ordinated action by them The 
International Bauxite Association’s re¬ 
commended pi ices for 1981 for bauxite 
to he 2 per cent of aluminium ingot 
pure and alumina to be 19 per cent of 
ingot price though modest, are unen¬ 


forceable. Major producer countries of 
bauxite-alumina, such as Australia, 
frequently sell below the IBA recom¬ 
mended international price. The 
hauxite-alumina producers are further 
handicapped bv not having the option 
to smelt their alumina. In the majority 
of cases they do not even have the 
option of lefiiung the bauxite — only 
one non-communist member of the IBA 
possesses smelting facilities; Australia 
smelts 10 per cent of its alumina. 

By comparison, pnvate firms exert 
enormous control over the international 
aluminium industiv It was repotted 
for 1979 that pnvate firms controlled 
60 2 per cent of vvoild alumina capacity 
and 76 2 per tent of aluminium capa¬ 
city. the siv major tiansnationals 
(Kaiser, Alcan, Alcoa, Aluxuis.se, Pechi- 
ney. Reynolds) control 58.3 per cent of 
world bauxite production, 64 7 per 
cent of world alumina production and 
5J 7 per rent of woikl aluminium pro¬ 
duction (including China and Soviet 
Union and the eastern bloc) Curiously, 
in the NALCO Information Memo¬ 
randum, December 1980, it ls noted 
that "the dominance of these six com¬ 
panies has lent stability to aluminium 
prices” Since this is a financial viabi¬ 
lity statement for alumina export, one 
wonders whether it can even be implied 
that the dominance of the six lend.-, 
stability to alumina prices 

The bauxite producing countries have 
made- sporadic attempts to gam con¬ 
trol of more and more downstream 
operations this endeavour is encourag¬ 
ed by the tiansnationals, but only 
upto a point The producer countries 
want effectiv, value added passed on 
to them This implies a total integra¬ 
tion including icfinvng. smelting and 
fabrication The transnationals’ inte¬ 
rests stop with permitting refintng 
Befining m the- pioducer country — 
even its ownership by the producer — 
is to the advantage of the Six While 
the bauxite- countings can be responsible 
for production, the changes in the cost 
of production (caused especially by the 
violent fluctuations in caustic soda 
price) are never reflected in the pric¬ 
ing of alumina or aluminium oxide It 
continues to be essentially an internal 
transfei price. Second, freightage casts 
aie greatly icdiiced three tonnes of 
bauxite make one tonne aluminium 
oxide This is also relevant since the 
tiansnationals arc moving increasingly 
into freightage as well (e g Alcoa 
Steumship Company) Lastly, it is 
very difficult to put up refineries in th‘! 
West today because of environmental 
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hazards, especially problems of red mud 
disposal. 

Till the seventies, ovet 90 per cent 
of aluminium oxide produced was con-"* 
sumed by smelters within own group 
of companies; 10 per cent was' on 
long-term contract, from bauxite .pro¬ 
ducers to aluminium .companies. By 
1978 bauxite producer-owned refineries 
accounted for 20 per cent of the total, 
and their share was growing, as were 
spot sales. 

On the other hand, ownership by 
the producer countries of the high 
value added segments — smelting and 
fabiication — runs directly oontrary to 
the interests of the aluminium trans¬ 
nationals 

The Department of Mines subgroup 
to the Planning Commission Working 
Cioup piojects that the Indian demand 
foi aluminium will rise over the next 
decade from 325,000 tonnes per annum' 
m 1981 to 843,000 tonnes per annum 
in 1989-90, the gap between domestic 
demand and supply is expected to m- 
<-n-a.se fiom 125,000 tonnes to 273,000 
tonnes (even after implementation ol 
the Orissa project). This difference will 
have to he met with imports, while 
,n the same vear we shall be exporting 
1 2 million tonnes alumina — the equi¬ 
valent of 600 000 tonnes of aluminium 

We shall therefore- in effect be financ¬ 
ing the impoit of aluminium (for our 
meieasing requirements in transmission 
lines, wire roils, rolled products and 
extrusions) through the foreign exchange 
earned on our sale of alumina 

Theie are several problems with 
tins arrangement. There is really no 
fiee market in bauxite or alumina. It 
is a maiket captive to the transnational 
produceix of aluminium, exempt froiThj 
the laws of supply and demand The 
bauxite producing countries even though 
termed a cartel have rut even the 
capacity to enfoicr the most modest 

puce ratio or tax 

Under the Manley Government 

Jamaica formed the International 

Bauxite Association in 1974 at King¬ 
ston, started levying a 7.5 per cent tax 
on bauxite exports, and attempted to 
iai.se the alumina price from 14-16 per 
cent to 16-18 per cent of the price of 
aluminium. Tl also attempted further 
control of downstream processing, a 
second alumina refinery and the first 
smelter at South Manchester were 
planned. (IBA members produce 75 

per cent of world bauxite. 40 per cent 
of world alumina, but only 4 per ceni 
of world aluminium.) 

The aluminium transnationals made 
it impossible fot Jamaica to raise 



€uy' technology (or the to- 
Hatty or smelter. Bauxite purchases 
from Jamaica were further cutback 
from 15 mn tonnes to 10mn tonnes 
even during the years of rising demand 
(1974-76) in the international aluminium 
industry. For a country which exports 
cnly tourism, bauxite, bananas and 
coffee the cutback was crippling, and 
was an important ingredient in the 
collapse of the Jamaican economy and 
Michael Manley's election defeat. 

India is particularly proud that in 
both the Russian deal (Andhra bauxite) 
and the French deal (Orissa) there is 
not a guaranteed offtake by one country 
or corporation with all its attendant 
vulnerabilities (e g, such as the agree¬ 
ment with Iran in the case of Kudre- 
mukh) but that the alumina will be 
sold at 'international market prices'. It 
is true that a guaranteed offtake com¬ 
modity agreement can leave a producer 
country exposed. But, it should ho 
emphasised that in bauxite-alumina, 
the risks in relying on the free market 
aie far greater The price leverage 
of the aluminium transnationals in¬ 
creases with the over-supply of alu¬ 
mina-bauxite on the world market. 
The fate of those producers resorting 
to free (untied to .smelters) sales 
of alumina is noteworthy Most re¬ 
cently, in Guyana, as a political 
initiative following the nationalisation 
of its bauxite industry, bauxite and 
alumina have both gone at distress 
prices. Bauxite and alumina prices are 
in fact merely internal transfer prices 
arranged to suit the interests of the 
operating company in a given producer 
country, there is no market price. 

The transnational companies take 
turns in assuming the role of the price 
Header The example of one is auto¬ 
matically followed. The inclusion of a 
preplanned profit margin, a return on 
costing investment and the financing 
of further investment is included in 
aluminium pricing. Any increase in 
variable costs, labour, energy and taxes 
i.x automatically incorporated. The 
aluminium transnationals can increase 
or decrease production at will in any 
producer country. Retaliation to pro¬ 
ducer countries' attempts to organise is 
• specially effective. The amounts to 
he exported, the destination of exports, 
are controlled by the Six. Further, 
most of the downstream fabrication 
and production is done by diem. Note¬ 
worthy is the recently announced deci¬ 
sion of Alcan to commit several billion 
dollars of investment in high techno¬ 
logy foundries to the automobile 
industry for downstream fabrication in 
specific components. 

The transnational aluminium com¬ 


panies have always seen it in their 
interest nut unly to own smelting opera¬ 
tions hut to keep them geographically 
distinct from bauxite mining and, lately, 
lcfimng. Foi instance, Ghana has large 
n selves oi bauxite which are un- 
exploited because Jamaican alumina is 
smelted m Ghana by VALCO (90 per 
cent Kaiser, 10 per cent Reynolds). 
Hydroelectric projects were created in 
the early 1960s specifically to supply 
power foi the smelling operations, the 
electricity rates lemain unrevised, 
irputedlv 2 mils/kwh, among the 
lowest industrial user rates in the world. 
Every attempt by Ghana to exploit its 
bauxite lias been sabotaged; and the 
country has not the political will to 
stop smelting till its demands have 
been satisfied oi even simply to raise 
the electiirity lates. 

The government policy of exerting 
intermediates to import finished pro¬ 
ducts is anothei notion gaining general 
curiency It locales down to this; 
aluminium is bauxite plus energy. India 
possesses cheap bauxite, the West has 
cheap cneigy Follow comparative 
advantage, wo should “many cheap 
bauxite to cheap energy”. An elegant 
notion, but it presumes that all inter¬ 
national trade is foi the absolute 
good of all partners. The benefit of 
such cheap eneigy is not passed on to 
th" Indian consumei; also, it is 
generally undisputed that eneigy costs 
m the next decade will rise much more 
sharply in the West than in India. 

The Bonneville Power Administra¬ 
tion of the Pacific North-West group 
ot powei companies has, according to 
the Metals Bulletin, entered into major 
i (-negotiations with the aluminium com¬ 
panies. This year, power costs tor 
industrial use arc expected to rise by 
75 per cent from 6 nuls/kwh to 10.5 
mils/kwh. Over the next fifteen years, 
it would be as shown below: 

(mils/kwh) 


1982-83 15.3 

1984- 85 19.2 

1985- 86 21.4 

1990 36.2 

1995 54 0 


An lmprutant factor in Bonneville's 
revision is the levised cost estimates 
of its nuclear programme, the fresh 
estimates for its nuclear plants have 
changed from US $ 5 billion to US $ 17.5 
billion When electricity is cheaper in 
the Western world, the benefits of 
cheap powei will not be passed on to 
the foreign consumei, as it gets more 
expensive, the higher costs of powei 
will be passed on. The expansion pro- 
gi amines of Kaiser, Alcan, Alcoa, etc. 


envisage the location of smelters in 
OPEC aiul eneigy cheap countries, as 
the power costs arc expected to rise 
diastically in their home countries. 

The sale of NALCO alumina is cur- 
lently being negotiated for smelters in 
IH'bai, Bahrain, Algeria, Indonesia and 
Malaysia. Though the NALCO pricing 
formula (and penalty clauses, etc) arc 
not public knowledge, the Indian team 
expects to secure alumina export 
prices for long term contracts in 
the region of 12 per cent of the alu¬ 
minum price With the glut of banxite- 
alumma, it is a smelter (buyer’s) mar¬ 
ket; Venezuela has reportedly (June 
1981) been able to foice down the price 
of alumina imports to 11 per cent of 
the mgot price of aluminium There 
has been no indication that these 
countries with energy and financial re¬ 
sources will behave very differently 
from the aluminium transnationals. All 
this makes the IBA recommended price 
of 19 per cent somewhat unreal; or 
even the NALCO's ‘safety margin 
price’ of 15 per cent. 

Another popularly expressed idea 
today runs on these lines ■ ‘The preju¬ 
dice against exporting raw materials is 
just a shibboleth. We can't take certain 
products upto a high value added stage 
because of (a) capital expenditure, (b) 
energy costs. It is better to simply look 
to the return on the investment.’ 

There are two problems with this 
approach. One is the nature of the. 
calculation of “return on investment" 
(to which we shall turn presently). The 
other is that blanket rules like ‘energy 
is expensive’ are taken as absolutes The 
aigument has been made that, in fact, 
in the current world situation the ex¬ 
port of ali^nma is the export of power 
if properly rested. As the pricing of 
electricity (in developing countries) 
subsidises the cost of alumina produc¬ 
tion, a prunai y requirement is a ratio¬ 
nal pricing of alumina based on return 
on investment in aluminium. With no 
notion of a true cost for alumina, we 
are exceedingly vulnerable in the busi¬ 
ness of exporting to import It costs 
more and more alumina to import a 
unit of aluminium, since we have con¬ 
trol neither over bauxite-alumina price 
nor aluminium price. Extremely com¬ 
plex issues of casting non-renewable 
resources or loss in value added are 
involved. 

Given such a framework, it might 
well he possible to make out a strong 
e.Lse for focusing on si lf-sufficicncy and 
toi exploiting bauxite in direct pro- 
jKirtion to the domestic requirements, 
le'ting the rest simply sit in the ground. 
Given that there is no way of predic¬ 
ting international prices for aluminium. 
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§i^|y’“Ibe ‘ siitifaetfon of domestic de- 
'inand For our State Electricity Boards, 
our rolling-stock inanufaclurer.s and 
oni household (consumers should be 
first priority The argument has been 
made that we are better off in the alu- 
nuna market because it is safer than 
the aluminium market, dominated ns 
the lattei is by the six tiausnutionals 
But this is to accept that we should 
enter a situation of being exploited 
because it has lower attendant risks and 
responsibilities. Since theie is no way 
of predicting international pi ices for 
purchase, 0111 ilist absolute piiontv 
should he to satisfy domestic demand 
One < an even envisage the rxpoit of 
aluminium pioducts, the marginal ex¬ 
port of a surplus leads to no such 
dependence on the woild market 

The last argument made foi the ex- 
p.ut of uliinuna is tins' ‘We have to 
finance ora foreign cxcharige hill with 
■•onic exports’ ‘Bcltei alumina than 
haiiMte, hcttei alumina than non ore’. 
The most important component of mil 
inipmt lull is pctioleum \ jiowerful 
rase has been made In AKN Heddv nt 
Indian Institute of Scienre Bangalore 
for a shategi foi rneigv sell-sufficiency. 
I’se of hoHNcnc for lighting and fuel 
is ileails not in the national economic 
inteiest mu is liuininn wood duecth 
‘or fin 1, ru (he use uT fuel ml in cap¬ 
tive tlieiin.il sets m industn This im¬ 
plies a shift in pl.umint! piiontios, in¬ 
cluding a lalumal tianspoit policy, the 
l• veisill'/ o' the trend of switchover to 
In"'.’ distance truikmg Imm laihvays, 
vhieh piescnth iei|uires the tontinued 
siihsith ol diesel, sustaining the pie.sent 
h'gh ileinaiitl ol unpoited petioleum 
11 tide 

m 

Tliei e aie maim environmental piob 
leuis associated with bauxite-alumina 
opeiatums Tile inininu of bauxite—as 
is the ease with the NAI.CO opei.i- 
liuiis — is grneijlh open-east mining 
In the N ALCX) ease, it is .said to he 
entire!} mechanised, hut the details of 
the tnelhodology arc not av ulahle. 
Mtei trees and shinbs aie cleared with 
Inilldozeis, oveihuulen is stripped. 
Shipping ratios can he as high as 15 
mcties oxcihinden to one metre ore 
The oveilnmlen is .stockpiled. Topsoil 
has to lie .stockpiled with great caic to 
pievent it beintj washed awav in rain 
water (Bletulint! and mining of the ore 
is netessat) to eliminate vacations 
within the orclmdi ) The oio is loose¬ 
ned with the use of explosives (eg, am¬ 
monium nitrate + fuel oil), the excava¬ 
tion is earned out with shovels and 
haulers; after stockpiling, it is trans¬ 
ported to conveyor belts, overhead rope¬ 


ways and' buckets; in some instances, 
facilities have to he set up for oie 
benefication, washing and dn mg then 
t i tiie alumina refinerv. 

The Bavci alumina refining pincers 
involves dissolution of the livdialed 
dominium oxides in bauxite with hot 
caustic soda solution at elevated tempe- 

l, limes and modeiatcly high pressure-, 
to produce a slurry consisting oi a 
supei-satinated sodium illuminate solu¬ 
tion. and a process insoluble soliil phase 
which is made up of compounds ou- 
ginating from lnuxitc and compounds 
formed dining the process The slmrv 
is settled, sometimes with the aid of 
flocculants and the liquid phase de¬ 
canted and filteied Alumina is piecipi- 
! ifed fiom the supeisatmated solution 
bv the addition of pievumslv precipita¬ 
ted seeds (eivstals). 

The in.i|oi areas of environmental 

m. m.i''eMioiit aie' 

(a) me mmmg and site idialnlitation, 
(li) I'nviminnental management of 
alumina plants and 
fed residue di.s]ViSal 
The immediate envuonmental proli- 
!i ms of bauxite mining aie 

fi) disturbance of the land itself, 
(ii) soil erosion 
fin) mine nm-nff water, 

(iv) dislocation of the watei balance, 
fv) giiK'ialion of dust, noise and 
fumes (pnneipallv woikmg in- 
vuonment problems foi woikers), 
(vj) spread of diseases and distmb- 
anee of natural economic svstems, 
and 

(vii) distmhaiiee caused hv the ciea- 
tmti of ini restructure 

There aie inaioi pmblems of soil 
eiosion associated with stnp mining, 
wind eiosion when the bauxite is diy 
and lain watei erosion The lattei is 
espenallv ic levant in the i asi of the 
Koiaput juoiect The location of the 
deposits on top ol the Paucliapatinah 
plateau should make this extieinelv diffi¬ 
cult There has to lie veiv eailv reha- 
h h tat ion of the mined outpits I’eihaps 
a wall oi a lmnd max have to he con- 
stmeted around each block while it is 
hi ing mined to prevt nt the overburden 
being washed down the Panchpatmah 
plateau into the vallcvs of the Kaki i- 
gimima lemon. It max well turn out 
that this (lam watei erosion) is the 
s ngle laigest envnonmixital hazaid in 
tin bauxite inmmg operations. 

The dunnage w'ater is a sepai ate 
enviionmental hazard. It is repoited 
that bauxite mining operations in the 
USA discharge about 57,000 cubic 
metres of water daily. Contact with 
pvutes in the overburden gives water 
in opencast mining a PH of 2-4. Lime 
neutralisation is required to increase 


the pH to acceptable levels fiegion of 
7), while precipitating the dissolved 

solutes. 

Since theie is no analvsis ol water 
usi in Koiaput district, it min he too 
earlv to hazaid guesses on the effect 
of dislocation of aqnifeis with clearing 
of vegetation But it should not he 
dismissed, it mav he discovered that 
extensive use of well water in the 
distnet makes it eiueial to restore 
mined out lands earlv m oidoi to main¬ 
tain the level of aqmfot lechaiging. 
(It has also been noted that there is 
lnruased salinity in aqmfeis m de- 
foiested .peas Koiaput is such an 
aiea.) 

Opencast mining ran generate 0.25 
kc dust per met lie tonne of bauxite 
mined. mines, stockpiles, loading anrl 
diving operations Significant pollution 
finni exhaust fumes dniiiig vehiculai 
movement and noise pollution fpiimarilv 
effecting woikerd can also take place. 

Various plant diseases are spread in 
mining operations for example eucalyp¬ 
tus forests feucahptiis maiginnla) in 
South West Austialia have been 
destimed hv the fungus rlvitophthora 
riimnnitvi home on the wheels of 
In aw inaehineiv. Teams of ecologists 
will have to he attached to study the 
i (Tec Is of mining operations on wild 
Me 

Bed mud disposal is a most cmrial 
paiamcter m choice ol site for the 
location of the alumina plant It is 
lieiause regulations fin the environ¬ 
mental safeguaids for alumina plants 
have heroine so stringent that it is 
veiv difficult to gain permission to set 
up lefincnrs anvwhere in the Western 
woild Foi the Oussa pinject too one 
hopes that red mud disposal has been 
as important a fartoi in choice of site 
as. siv. the imssibihtv cif an expanded 
size loi the refiners’ 

Bed mud is the waste pioduced in 
the sepaialmn of alumina fiom the ore. 
It is produced as a slimv depending 
on the qualitv of bauxite and the pio- 
icxs technoloev the led mud alumina 
1 'iho can varv fiom Oil to 5 I. That 
is an 800 000 + tp.i plant such as the 
\ \I CO piojcet can p’.nduee 4 million 
tonnes pc annum of icd mud .slmrv The 
following chemicals .lie noted in the 
red mud shuiv in vnuous hums. 

M O, IV,0,. SiO,. TiO,. CaO N,i,0 
l<’nch hatch of red mud is imnjne Tt 
is must impoil.int first to devvatei the 
h, 1 mud before the disposal into lakis 
which have to he lined and entirely 
si all d pictCidhh with c ement m lints 1 
mhlii'i. Under the aniliui piooess, it is 
thickened with rotary ilium vacuum 
iiltei.s and fed with a dispersant to 
reduce viscosity before dischaige into 
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lli. pend U. if(i|liiii.tt' K in m.i'iN 

Thin! Mur'd oiiinli.e aluminium iniii- 
p.mil's simp's limiji it.' mu.I ,t! union 
01 lliCI l lit .Ills l l'.IUl! L .'II I IIS 111)11" 

i:n nl.ll h.'/ml i Ilf ihi'li'ilr pinpoi- 

I I . ns *s nt ■ nil mu ' l.il ■ s ,tii i i i 

I .ill' !.l"'.‘ i.m-t'i .'si'i\i,,i. a :dl pll 

!"vi 1 . "I II f i ! llu it 1 . hi i \11 i- 

III *111.11 \ ] III >_• r 111 11 h .1 flu I • 111 1 .1111"' III.Ill 

ll! «;il IMIli' .ill M In (.Ills!' i.l llu .. 

lit llu )' I mill I'liniu min On- iipidoi' 
Tlirii' .in' .ei.ial i.isi. whn.e .i 1 ' 
<'.*iiniiiI '. itur ii mi.is a'i !■ .nt,i,urn il- 
i il m i i - i ,| tl i' ii,it in i in - 

( cut I :iti> hi s'. llu!,ml lm put «' il.. uadi 
of t!" Wuilil Ili t'll. Oi'/t'iis.iiii i 
Dm i llu' Inpiin lias si i'" il tu ill, 1 
.Tjilihl tin"’ )' rm Hi u\ ii tni tin ill to 
abate tl," I low ll Ills hi "ii i'll,",tli I 
th it nil mini i!'s|iiisal lust- \,u. li.Hii 
US * 0 "! tn US' 'k 1 mi tunin' ol 
alimirn I p.iiilut i'ii, an imui.il rust ol 
about S (00 000 to SI 1 n ii" i. ri 

III Ol ill T III "iV" Ill'll I ill.' In m fit o' 
ilium rii'iiu ’\li, it i. llu i . s( In ihu 
I'.I.ll I I l llu -’ll % ' J It ll u si'll In' .111 
.n'Ci’Ot ll ill pill I, hilt oui wuulil 
pVii'' lot a ii'jiiimis i ust.’n ' 

Thin thin- mi' 'iiMiMiiiiiut.il p'o- 
lili'iii' u nil" i ihnii .i.'nri on h a J 
f.iU'i'' N'n'u.il S'i •nmn 1 ,i u ho >lw'i 
of tin ,mo ut of t'n Ih 1 i o sil.it I 1 !,ml 

III. 11 If 1 1 Mill ! olllMUi'lit .' ( l)l si ’ill. s 

.mil IV ■ .'lolllili III” (ill,I l, I I ti'lhl 

1'IT.Sl I. i» imu lit.'ll till III I‘M • l*i ulh 
\\ e h,i\. iu•( ilisi ii ml On .i jm.lili ms 
i! i'nli'ii.itio'i ",!,iih ,u lo'.in.i'is oi'i 

prnti'c ts 

Me hi! i'll' Ini' OW..I" Inuilts' flier,l 

a limi. ill I,ii'i'il ill elusion 

!'l Ill'll,i '•■ '111' 1 U 12 th" umlil in'iiket 
as alum ii.i "ipt'itu 1ml .i'uuuiii pm- 

1 II It I S I.ISI llll s'lliwlh Ml p'.ullli! 

prieni" Tin in is a .on I’m .iuini»' 
t util hut tin r< n ’i" I’liuip.ii.ilil" 
J..H” lie- ilmiim.i pmiliieei s’ m '.'all's ft if in 
I'm ins'ani i' siiit'f we a.I ‘Usl to fin, mu ■ 
i nr pimhisi's ol a'liuiiiimm n th th" 
sale ol ah'iimla we slniill.l tike note 
ol llu i.u t ilia 1 wlul. ml' in ifu'ii (I 
aliii'i'iio in I'lues aw m\.iiiil|l I,ok".' 
|o en 'll', pines In enelli i ii i m i 
,ilo urn,' ftluiu'h ihs ol pioilur t siu 

Is ll.ull'l ill JU 'I'll nt Oil III! 1,11.111" II 1 

1 'ieim inti n se i in's) .< '..nl.ll Is llol 

I ■ ils' < 1 Ill'll tin JII.'I O 1 1 in ".'1 

I’m tin ) 'u art veis ile'i. 'nh ol on tin 
tui'l n m on ol miu I' ' is I" i onnl u . 

will, il.s'ip ' in i.", .nnl 'iilli lm mi ill 
:.oni' s” - (In cotmtii. , W's si 
i .a How alo is am. loii"-ti n.i W' si 
tin 'i •iiiiutnn'ii' J 

\r II" In." i'" \\T.rO nion'ii wis 

arm mi! it na. "'.piiti'l ('ill llu 

follow ne; 'i.u Hi is would unne up (in 
llu iioii-oummiiinst world) and enlei 
the trialket foi alumina pure liases be- 
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f I," s ii Mu ,i '1 |i llu.i is a n "ns ion 
ui lh" wirld .ihi'iiimiiin nidintii I'm 
ui Inn, V. an has ■ ■ r u <i l< ■< II laiwil'e.l 

' 1 ■ \ i'ii 11 ! m .nn It'i at 11.md,iln i>; 

"1 Om eu.sl,in,I \ mi.is of US \ hi. ihop- 
I" d on I |h" lie". South M , I hm- 
'in'll 'i and tin' la]i,lin ,e eomp.nu". 
iPn'oaih. 1 pi unwilling to pailu ijn<< 

II, / Mis,l 1, ’d ' oii-oitmm ,s mil kclv to 
-i i op ihep M > stun Viisfiidi.i ■ mi'llr t 
Now lh,it (hi Stale Coveintnenl hi- 
ii ml elei hu itv i halites, tin Vmlland 

niihei um not ('.line no if is ipnle 
I'o'ili'e that I’ei'liiiiiwTom,l"o stnrlti i 
m.,v In i mi. lied N’t w 7e.il.ind', 8 110 
i".lh,ui \i,iiin.|ia smel’er ili'il has enllap- 
’.d l,i |, oumg t!n iM(hdi.iw.il of Uiisisse 

■ nnl ( SH Tin Nippon I.n'ht Metal 
O.impans liis d.'iiliit to int Inuk iapa- 
.U' lime ’1)0 000 tin to 1 1 1 000 !p cl 
T l i" ('lull M llketl.lL' M.lllll'll'l of 

III. aidt Mu mil,um C’< ipoia'imi (B \1 CO) 

ui a 1'ipei pi esr nti d at tin ,dl Iiuli'l 
Sinimai on Mmiiinimii 1078. t ,m- 
I'oin'd “ m the n lent past 
dm. ion In .el up w-w'ial alumina 
pi."its In many t oimti i*—. inelndifii' om 
o', n li.isc In-in t.ilu ii Tln'ie is hardly 
. )io diilit\ ol a in.iti Iiimi; sniellinn 
i ip.n .Is 1 n-'in* - i u.lied mi the woild To 
'h 1 i'tint, nlnniina may In govuiud 
I is a lunii’. in.liV.it to 'he possible 
d li uncut ol the count ucs set tint; up 
.e ni.ma plant. ” 

T'n above was stated it a Imu when 
it look'll as tin mull all the smelter 
piojicts eailiei mentioned would ap- 


petfl' en schedule. Where ft possible' 
then to doubt the co-mdination between 
siiieltej prnjeets set up In product r 
i Dmitries what is the situation today? 
W’r need to know wbethei the situation 
o! piodiieei eimutiies ('.enerally lias 
iliteinna'eil. and whether our refineiy 
lm .'Minii heeoiiies 'es,s attiaclive as a 
o'ill To ,;oote again furn thy above 
papei ‘An additional (nnsideiation is 
that tin- liinimnini economic capacity 
ol an lijitodate abitmna plant is at 
hast two to thire times laigei than the 
,iliim,n.i hed iiipiireil fin a inodein 
miimiimn eionomie tapamly aliinmnnni 
, in hi i No nosilive investment de- 
i isuin is taken now-a-d.ns wilhonl 
l.lacnic mi die in uket with long teim 
tie np m advance at Iasi 00 70 per 
i'lit ol (he alumina to lie piodiieed ’’ 
It dins i]ipi ai that N M CO is snine- 
v 1.,'t o| an ewephon, how vulnerable 
i il 'oi this umsoii' 1 * Tlie ut'int! up (d 
ii'fineries u<i( o-oulinab’d will 'lie plan- 
isim'2 ol sou lh is uiiiv well smiplv snh- 
1 nils' the ihmiini pun nieiin ol pmi of 
I' i alii'iimmin M\C\ 

(ill Moth is Hindi; ol India’s suc- 
u"sful f uroi.uiiells', loan negolia- 
tnm T> iiiioti one 'etniit “When 
P C P N I'libi.t' (lv i mail ol the 
Stit. Bud. "I Ind,.\ sp.ned s US S 
680 n'lllion 'Mulieiled I tno t mivni y 
loan on -’7th rebiu.nv 1 in Pans, 
lb" y.ent h'.'ialde.l in a new y.i for 
I'ld, •, runn'lv, .in i pt.iiu o Iw the 
it.let n ition.il finmual community of 
"ii.u.mls.’!'-, (ncii hv the Union gm- 
"tnment f "" the ten.ument of jumbo 
loans rnsed ehroe I The MM CO loan, 
wlmh is bistors now, saw India eiash- 
,ii" th" s.u m .met |n i t r nt h.ut'ci 
/s/rs'ip. ss Win hi, August 1 S»81. (One 
should note ih.it dcsn.te SPd’s relent¬ 
less self uhetlisi'ment tbiv had tetv 
huh' to do at the loan neinflations, 
which wi'ie tallied on mtirelv tw 
NAM'D moject aufhonties). However, 
other eoiinti ics and public sector coi- 
r< mu ms sfciuc this meigrn fanlv 
ic nil,idi Papua New tinmen came in 
foi the fust lime info the f-utocurrcn- 
cv mirkei anil obtained I per cent over 
T1BOR tn July 1081 The Financial 
T 11 Hi", of October '), 1981, reported 
diil lhitish An wavs tm k a 10-vcai 
Kino c u Mil at pm ct nt nvc i I.l DOR 
for I he fust fne ye. ns, i.sing to ? pet 
"of hi die n' t fire, unlike N'AI.CO it 
his in ilhei ii hnnl-ciiil nm a tuiimut- 
ilu id lie though, like N \KCO it has 
an iinenm'iliorml government guarantee. 
The f.oM'iiiini'iit ui Austnn’s syndicate 
led h\ Ci nosseiiMhariliehe Zentialbank 
was lejioiti d to have hoiiowed (Financial 
T inn",. October 9, 1981) with a margin 
of net cent over LIBOR for the first 
thiec years, 3 per cent for the next 



•t&ee jeiitt' iw& 4 ptr cent tor the last 
'two only. There is a six-year grace 
pciiod befoie repayment In an> case, 
to have achieved 5 per tent instead of 
1 pei cent on the sptead is nearly 
u relevant given that 11BOR itself 
varies bv more than 15 pei cent and 
has even lcached 25 pet cent. 

It should fui flier be emphasised 
that the lenders have no ducct stake 
,n participation in the pioiect, so 
their loan should be Healed as no 
lellection of piojctr wottlnness: it is 
unconditionallv guaiuntoeil. notwith¬ 
standing any failuie h\ NAtCO. by 
the President of India. While the si/e 
ol smoltei and espoil of alumina weie 
the icsult ol export onentid polity, 
tit.- lesnuiees tun.li.iiiit imposed <n 
rnhlit .eitoi roanaeois and mil ser- 
\ n* , and internal bine lunatic com- 
loni'sc. the I urodollai loan v as 
vliollv a d.hhciale oulu v ill. >■ e One 
. * mil >1 blame th ■ n.n ticul.ii props I 
uthnriti's foi the hum. Oi lit< n| the 
in i,oc I under 1 ii i.iioM.u i unlitMiis, 
I n "n ,ibi n id an I in 11 n i a a i'i i e ii n 

I din at the Cabinet and no 1 ,i| the 

t,. hipi.il level 

The NAI ( O fin mi nil viululitv s 
mimo, a (ned In niton lnlc, ImpI Boi- 
ni.Miv’ Rite of 10 nei lent Mm e a 
'ii■■ hi» unhli.lv p'oieition J'h, tm m 

II 'I IRK is veil sin. ilee to the 'etc 
• ■I intvtesi anpbi'd In lorn t ipo.il 
rhino will be i.nlii.ilk ilitleient iiui- 
sei|innies it the Kuin loan u l.d-in at 
‘‘O ri tent inst" id of II) pn umt 
the (manual as.imnlmn bi' the pm- 
a 1 1 It is |i.nl.i iilink iliii'."'miis 
tl al tin -e mis|, adai1 I lit )R i.ilr , 
in liom", i ii: ulatt <1 as the basis 
ol i hf linatuul hi cnect mis 'Ills In:o- 
(inivnci late I. i I’.m ulip ho .iepuen- 
11v been taken at 7'• pei unit Tiiiaii- 
i >'i‘ fwu v, Oi tuber ", iVSIl 

The cnnu'itiblp cuneniv niitnin 
mnv he rather tin, funev foi lr iia un¬ 
less we utn ii.alk midi . ,t.uid l'uin 

pe.in exchange t.ends muv i ill. we 
max not i calls have the matket Viiow- 
ledge to become a oimnei sp ■ cl itni 

(m> In anv priijeit ninth ipends 
on the stienvth of the management 
team Till a u „i afti-i the Ii 'nation 
of the National Aluminium t orpi '.i 
turn (NAICOi the jnop-il hi 1 neither 
a (Jiauman mu a Managin'; "iteitor 
nor a Tinanti.il Tbrectoi nor a 
Teihnical Tlirectoi noi any of the 
eonet.d managers foi the tom plant, 
vlnth uumirise the pioieei ’.he In¬ 
dian style of public sectoi appoint¬ 
ments met cases the costs and h. i ..,ii’s 
of an Furocurrenn loan 

fix’) Power utilised to smelt .iIiip.m- 
nmm is pown saved Tim modeln.sa- 
tion of our rolling stock is the replace¬ 


ment of our present heavy steel wa¬ 
gons with lighter wagons fabilulled 
with aluminium alloys, which lequite 
much less enemy in transport. 

M The nature ol the tabulations of 
the appiiiniiate si/g "I plant laises 
.some doubts, I he alumina itlmciv 
si/i has huen so ihosen. “altei i valu¬ 
ation of the techno eiiinumtu. of dilfe- 
i.-nt sues ul the oiotvct tlv in iai >'x 
of tile alumini planl has been iklii- 
inined at litlll.tlOU tonnes pei aiiiiulli. 
'I he tuehiio-ceoiioniic stiivlv hi. ii'i.ul 
ed that diuit nr,. slnient pel t• nm* 
of alumina in '100.000 tonnes pc an 
num and 600,000 tonnes pei annum 
lanaut, plant, would lw hi* liei bv 
about I > ii 11 nt .'ml ! ‘i in i ii in 

VV Ill'll i.,li sued to the ii,'| • Pillldlll 
invisi ,u nt mi hO'l.O'lsl i .up,., him mi 
nii’ii i.ii.iulv ol mi k b,. h • n . ti- 
iiil.it th'i an Rot), "00 (iini'es i '.'-0v 
pi ml would i.i'e about US 11 !■ mu 1 
I ■ s ^ M | i • >n to oi .■ I uni ■ u.i i"p i- 
t' "I, vih.il min mi si w'th -10'! ilOO 
tonne, no, . n.i.i.n and "00.000 t >.im s 
i' o ,'nnii.n ca.i.i tv plants 
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oven that we an pioiluim.; twin thi 
alumina w t . tan '.melt, Iheie i a s.iv- 
m,; of s >0 per tonne of alumina wink¬ 
ing out In i 21 million pel annum It 
i. nion' than nllset ii we postulate 
ill it nut .ilu'ii.na be expoitvd at one 
nl the etnieiii n'einational pines (II 
pel cent of alummiuin) instead ol the 
eovcm.ni'iiTs .'s.iai'.'d [line l 15 pti 
ii ri! .f aliunmim.il Hen the di'lintne 
ill V ."() pei lolllll 'll 'lull '11.1 Wilks 
nut I" 2ft 2 5 ni <11 ion PUK's global 
optimality lias ti.instated into ,i v. g- 
irii nt i>iiltiimlihi iintrutl <i/ ii tohil ] no¬ 
li! t i'iUmiiil"’i a- u relate, in the na- 
t i n's eeon..m. ihone (Ik th t sine 
logic oiig ioiit.1 s.i'. that tn*‘ i.ipnve 
thermal ilin, !■ > the pint,el sin 'aid 
be 1200 MW not 740 MW s.nie lb- 

foinill IS till eiedtll I'l.'ll, llllV of 
•a all ) 'I his ai | umt nt holds "oml l u 
the icst ot th. pi (licit. an ■ ptin.iim 
ivsts nub with leb u ne, to m obi 
tin I ole i. olle I IIOWS V,.1.11 i, llle 

objeitive I. 11 ml i.ipitil. oil ill 

V'dmeut In kon a] s> ll-ii lulu ' npn 
in'ot ol loin nmnuiis Oioii ol i c|iii|’ue d 
Ii I oi loiepm I XI'l an S' OI' ( - oil 

Ini. no vi.iv ol .e a'-S'i ig tin .pi.ihlv ,.t 
the del '.sum 


In geneial, the point needs to be 
made that loi maim piojeits we ate 
ilejii'inlent on dali scmtiis and analy¬ 
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iie.i.eil il.'iiiaud <>l > ii. ill,i>n tomi.s 

stalling iy.'P>. and In) inunlit. , such 
is Au-diaiu aie lUcitsisme alnitiiiia 
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dti’Mm lliv'e e. no analysis ol lutine 
. In.mil,i nuns It i- I-' tr.ioidm n v th; t 
loi a Rs I .Mil) ui re project we hesi- 
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t 1 II i .'st 
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■v 11 I'-niiipl ...ii d, i >i i-e in i 1 .1 n n it, 
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in ni'i i i ih. Il.i 1 ! liv'oull cell 
.iloiv. not th. total energy legui cnients 
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SICOM has the finance. 


In the financial year ending June 1981. 
SICOM sanctioned Rs 31 06 crores to 
93 industrial projects in Maharashtra's 
developing aieas 

SICOM’s disbursements in the year 
aggregated Rs 23 77 crores. Including 
the funds advanced under the 
Maharashtra Government's Package 
Scheme of Incentives, the Government 
of India's Central Subsidy Scheme and 
project-oriented bridge loans for 
speedy implementation, SICOM's 


total outflow of funds for industrial 
development was a little over Rs. 42 
crores Rs 42 crores in one year, 
remember 

Resource constraint’ Not with SICOM 
blessed with IDBI refinance, not with 
high lecovenes generating handsome 
replenishments. 

If your project is viable, the only 
ceiling SICOM will consider is that 
stipulated by IDBI guidelines. But try 
us Try us.for size, speed and variety 


of finance needed for your project in 
developing Maharashtra 

Try us also for diverse, dedicated and 
entirely free escort to match your 
project expertise. 

Write to us or contact. 

e Senior Manager (Business Development) 

THl OTATt INDUSTRIAL AND INVUTWHIVT 
CORPORATION OF MAHARASHTRA UMfTID 

Nirmal, Nariman Point, Bombay 400 021 
Tel 233018 • Telex 011-3086 
Offices also at Ahmadnagar Aurangabad. 
Kolhapur, Nagpur Nashik and New Delhi 

Mahamhtrrt Mutrial Catalyst 
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, ac h import of plant and equipment. 
\ e should be clear on how to cost 
:.icb order of Indian equipment 
,f it is to meet the deadline — 
n the absolute sense with col¬ 
laboration or delay if it is possible 
o manufacture anything in India — 
; iven the alternative is a certain fo¬ 
ci gn exchange outflow and underutili¬ 
sation of capacity. Domestic supp- 
iers, BHEL, HEC, etc. with large un- 
leiultiiised capacities, will not be 
ibic to compete with the speed of in- 
enational manufacturers, nor has the 
government given them adequate 
jupport to move to such a goal. The 
osic of loan speed will demand that 
they be bypassed and orders given to 
those who can fulfil them on interna- 
lonai tender or French export credit. 

Given the alumina export at diffe¬ 
rent prices and Euroloan and export 
credits as well as plant supplies, it 
,hould be necessary to calculate not 
lust a foreign exchange component but 
,i total foreign mhange outgo ior the 
nioject. 

One can surely be alarmed at a situ- 
jtion in which the government can 
lake for granted the non-performance 
nf public sector equipment suppliers — 
nne department of government assu¬ 
mes another cannot work and the 
Government sanctions the assumption 
and plans accordingly. 

Iix) It is also impoitnnt to remember 
that the existing public sector alumi¬ 
nium plant BALCO has been operating 
wa> below capacity — around 29 per 
cent last year. Yet it is assumed the 
NALCO will never operate at less than 
85 per cent capacity (necessitating a 
I per cent inciease in aluminium price 
if pre-tax profit levels are to be main¬ 
tained). This may be rather unrealistic 
given that the underutilisation of ca¬ 
pacity is not only caused by a lack of 
firm power but also by poor mainten¬ 
ance. However, were one to assume this 
were true, one should point out that if 
existing Indian smelters operated at 95 
per cent capacity, 113,000 more tonnes 
of aluminium could have been produc¬ 
ed — about 52 per cent of NALCO's 
operation. The questions this raises 
are- (!) How does an investment in 
utilising already existing capacity fie, 
providing firm power to existing smel¬ 
ters) rate as an altemative/additionality 
to the NALCO investment? (n) Will 
not utilising of existing capacity in 
addition to 218,000 tpa of aluminium 
from NALCO make it unnecessary to 
export alumina to finance our import 
of aluminium? 

(id Ther^ is a variety of Investments 

. i , 


related to the project which do not 
figuie m project costs. 

The coalmine and the coal benefici- 
ation plant, the railway line and the 
berth at Vizag will piesumably be borne 
by the Department of Coal ami the Mini¬ 
stry of Railways and the Ministry 
of Shipping and Transport, totall¬ 
ing about Rs 200 crore. The return on 
these investments should adequately 
reflect an export oriented money earn¬ 
ing project. Unless the whole package 
gets an attractive annual revenue 
amounting to a return on capital in¬ 
vestment, tin- provision of these infras¬ 
tructural facilities can constitute a 
hidden subsidy by the Government of 
India to NALCO: Indian alumina for 
export may have a false competitiveness. 
Further, an export project which is 
not financially viable — such as. for 
instance, an entry into the world mar¬ 
ket with no clear prospects at an at¬ 
tractive price — constitutes a subsidy 
of the pioeumneut piice of the Six-. 
The present 10 per cent subsidy on 
aluminium oxide exports (were It to 
continue) and the nine-year corporate 
tax with holiday for N\LCO may 
well (all into the same category. 

(xi) No indigenous technology in alu¬ 
minium and alumina production has 
been allowed to develop, although 
BALCO has had collaboration with a 
‘socialist’ country, Hungarv, for many 
years. The distinction between acquir¬ 
ing technology to run a plant and that 
of learning how to design and build a 
plant is crucial. BALCO. in its own 
way, can operate a smelter and pro¬ 
duce aluminium, but as with FPDTL, it 
does not have the technological capa¬ 
bility to replicate (un alumina refinery 
or aluminium smelter). Bauxite samples 
are still flown abroad since we do not 
have adequate testing or laboratory 
facilities. Even the estimate of our le- 
serves has been made by our foreign 
consultant, PUK. No serious attempt 
has been made to build up an indigen¬ 
ous design capability. In the 1960s, a 
proposal was made by the Union Mi¬ 
nistry of Mines with the participation 
of the piivatc aluminium companies, it 
fell through because of the unsurpris¬ 
ing reluctance of the Indian compaincs 
(which have foreign participation and 
collaboration) to fund indigenous R 
and D except insofar as it is a tax 
shelter. Even now. little is being done 
in this direction. Were we serious 
about indigenous design we would have 
put money into it at the time we deci¬ 
ded on the project, before beginning 
negotiations for a consultancy. A mo¬ 
dest proposal (of US S 300,000) for the 


establishment of a research institute in 
Bauxite-alumina-aluminium has been 
put up to the UNDP. This is for an 
investment of Rs 1,600 crore. When we 
remember that Japan spent four times 
the cost of knowhow in absorbing 
technology, w e can begin to see how 
remote is the possibility of a genuine 
transfer of technology. 

(\ii) Knraput district in Orissa is 
an area of enormous extraction of lo¬ 
cal resources, in forest produce and 
minerals, utilising cheap adivasi wor¬ 
kers and the captive Bengali labour 
force resettled under the Dandakaran- 
ya project. It supp’ies the power, raw 
materials and labour for the monopoly 
producer of silicon metal in India, 
IMFA and for the largest unit of JK 
Papers, both now due to expansion. Its 
timber goes to two other mills, at 
lUiiidraclialam and Rujalimnndiy. It is 
critical to the sal seed based substitute 
for cocoa butter in the plans of Uni¬ 
lever. Along with its reserves of mang¬ 
anese. quartz, graphite and iron ore, its 
bauxite reserves are now to be exploit¬ 
ed. Koraput's status as an internal co¬ 
lony and a source of cheap raw mate¬ 
rials, is being reconfirmed. The possibi¬ 
lity of local benefits seems to be little, 
given the nrgenev of the project and 
costs of delay and escalation. Surely 
consult’! atious of local enviionment and 
economv need to he taken into account 
lor real economic dcvc’opinent. 

fxiiil The above decision also affects 
the cost of power. A captive thermal 
.set is a very expensive way of pro¬ 
ducing power (and it introduces dis¬ 
tortions into the economic alloca¬ 
tion mechanisms). Surely, the alter¬ 
native cJoice to providing captive 
power to BALCO is the improvement 
of the Madhya Pradesh State Electri¬ 
city Board? (Like the non-integra¬ 
tion of public sector entei prises with 
equipment suppliers or the bureaucra¬ 
tic compromise at least partly responsi¬ 
ble foi this project’s export of 
alumina, the unreliability of the State 
tied ricity Boards which is rc- 
sponsib'e for the provision of 
captive power sets for ail new steel, 
fertiliser, cement, aluminium, etc, 
III ints cannot lie loosely blamed on 
the public scc'or manager and civil 
'Civ.ints, but is a symptom of tlu* 
system ) 

If captive fiowcr be an absolute re- 
qt irement, then the cheaper it is, the 
better, since power is a raw material 
for smelting. 

Orissa is a hydel power surplus 
state, and Koraput a hydel power 
surplus district. Hydel projects under 
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construction (with Ao end-use eawj 
marked yet in Koraput) are: * 

(MW) 


Upper Indravati 600 

Upper Kolab 240 

Lower Kolab (planned) 480 

Bjlimela (expansion) 120 

Machkund (expansion) 40 

Totul additional piwn 1480 


Assuming a 10 per cent power fac¬ 
tor, the film power output would be 
450 MW. The entire project, includ¬ 
ing the smelter, can be located in 
Koraput. Even downstream units can 
be easily located in the district. Since 
the state government cannot be relied 
upon to deliver the goods, these 
power projects can be taken over by 
NALCO or NHPC. The thermal 
station planned at Talcher can feed its 
power to the Orissa giid. 

(xiv) The mining operations are 
fu'ly mechanised. In the NALCO 
mines, 2 4 million tonnes of bauxite 
are mind by 850 people. One trusts 
that this mechanisation is technically 
imperative and this choice does not 
merely represent the avoidance of the 
financial burden of non-contract lab¬ 
our. Were semi-mechanisation a 
technically feasible choice, it might 
serve better the national need to gene¬ 
rate employment. 

(xv) Can one envisage a situation in 
which aluminium oxide export sales, 
actually diminish Indian demand 0 
If these export sales from NALCO 
and the Andhra proj'ect take place 
at well below the minimum 15 
per cent, then NALCO's financial via¬ 
bility would depend increasingly on 
domestic aluminium sales. It the 
BICP should fiddle with Indian prices 
to ensure NALCO’s profitability, the 
higher Indian prices may we 1 ! mean 
a substantially lower offtake by the 
SEBs, which would mean diminished 
Indian demand. This may well destroy 
demand for the second smelter. 

This is in addition to the chain 
reaction of delaying electrification 
progiarmnes (which delays provision 
of firm power to, among other con¬ 
sumers, aluminium smclteis including 
BALCO). 

CoNCI USION 

(,i) Both the foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings and the financial viability of our 
project depend crucially on world 
alumina prices. However, there is no 
free market in alumina; prices 
are merely internal transfer prices of 
the aluminium transnationals. There is 
no certainty of adequate return on 
investment for the producer country. 


.< (b) Secondly, the Ortssa 
project depends crucially on the cost 
of money, the interest rate on the 
Eurocuirency loan. It has been assum¬ 
ed for this project that the London 
Interbank Offering Rate is a fixed 10 
pci cent. However, LIBOIl has fluctuat 
ed between 9 per cent and 23 per cent; 
it has been quoted recently at 19 per 
cent ( Fionormst , August 7, 1981). 

Inlei est is paid foui times annually at 
the average rate prevai'ing in the 
quarter. 

(c) Thirdly, an important financial 
assumption is that while sales revenue 
will increase by 8 per cent annually 
(compounded) and cost of pioduction 
will increase by only 7 per cent. Since 
caustic soda, presently 25 per cent of 
the cost of alumina production, is 
conventionally linked to international 
petroleum prices, there is no control 
over the cost of production. 

We do not possess any leverage to 
make the alumina pi ice reflect the 
cyst of money or the cast of pioduc¬ 
tion. The project is viable only at the 
most optimistic interpretation of 
alumina, money and production prices. 
The only quality of financial viability 
the project will possess will be when 
the administered domestic aluminium 
price is raised to gain an administered 
profit for NALCO and the private 
sector aluminium companies with a 
d'sastious effect on the entire Indian 
economy including our implementation 
of energy conservation and rural elec¬ 
trification programmes. 

FosTscwin 

Some of the same questions can 
apply to the other alumina project, not 
vet finalised: the Andhra Alumina 
Project. We intend to export 600,000 
tonnes of alumina every year from the 
Andhra project. It is based on a colla¬ 
boration with the Soviet Union, and 
thi-ie is icportcdly very licavv Russian 
lobbying for the project. Yet the 
Indian effort is restricted to simply 
attempting to gain a Russia offtake, 
since there is no report of a market 
for the alumina. In the absence of a 
guaranteed offtake, India is tn the 
difficult position of not being able to 
find a'ternative buyers if Russia does 
not buy from us in any particular 
year; we shall then be compelled to 
sell at distress prices. The argument 
that we are liberated from the com- 
jiuLsimi to sell at pro-negotiated off¬ 
take prices is meaningless in the 
absence of a market for our product. 

This also reflects the question: 
What is optimum? We are told — 
with no reference to questions of total 
project optimality or market for ala- 
** * 


tpa is 'optimum* in Orissa. Wg jure 
similarly told that a refinery of 
600,000 tpa is ‘optimal’ in Andhra 
Pradesh. The ’optimal’ technology for 
Orissa is PUK atmospheric pressure 
digestion because Orissa has the same 
quality of bauxite as Guinea; the 
Soviet-owned medium pressure diges¬ 
tion technology is ’optimal’ for the 
same bauxite just across the state 
lxn dci. 
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DISCUSSION 


Social Work Education 

Nafisa Goga D’Souza 


Dominic 

dlANKAR PATHAK'S review of the 
Bpoit of the Second Review Com- 
■nittee on Social Work Education in 
India appointed by the University 
Grants Commission (EPW, lune 6) 
.(includes that “the repoit is inter¬ 
ne ised with radical phrases that are 
.■me ntly m fashion at national and 
mtti national gatheimgs which piovlde 
it w ith a deceptive, radical image while 
m icality it is essentially cautious, 
,inil conservative m its approach". 
While we are at a loss to understand 
Pathak's own frame of refeience, we 
jh-el the use of 'radical' or 'conserva¬ 
tive' labels are entirely subjective 
unless one asks the basic question 
whether the report has addressed 
irsell to the key problems/issues 
lacing social work education today 
and has provided a vision for the 
immediate futuie. This the loviewer 
lia, tailed to do. On the contraiv, he 
Isis (’milled refeience to substantive 
j «< c ts ol the repoit and thus distort¬ 
ed it, 

It is imperative, ihereiore, to look 
ai some of the mam concerns and 
maim recommendations underlined in 
ihc repoit. Before outlining these, 
we wish to point out that this is the 
lust comprehensive survey of all social 
folk educational instiutions in the 
counli\. The two eailior ..urveys that 
^atluk refers to are paitial in nature, 
ye first UGC sponsored sutvey of 
Wliftl by G G Oadlam was based on 
a sample of five schools of social 
'’oik, which had two-year professional 
naming courses in social work at the 
P ’ l-giadu ite level and were establish¬ 
ed before 1953. The second was a 
hunch-line survey ol family planning 
in schools ot social woik in India 
"ith particular reference to the tcach- 
mg of family planning in class and 
field work, and the research undei- 
tuken by the students, staff, and the 
schools of social work in the area of 
family planning In view of the above, 
the importance of the present icport 
must be recognised since it contains 
•he most recent complete data avail¬ 
able on social work education. It 
presents a profile of social work insti¬ 
tutions, examines the cuinculum con- 
te nt (in terms of theory and field 
, Work) and levels of social work edu- 
wl »on* and the organisational pattern 
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of social work institutions. This ex¬ 
tensive survey was done thiough 
questionnaires, which were sent to all 
the 34 institutions of social work 
education to obtain factual data, 33 
institutions responded. In addition, 
prospectus and syllabi of the institu¬ 
tions were analysed and three regional 
meetings of either the institutions’ 
heads or their nominees were held. 
Thus, this is the first survey to 
obtain basic comprehensive data on 
institutions pioviding social work 
education and their views on social 
work education. 

The concern underlying the leport 
stems fiom the lack of relevance of 
existing professional social work edu¬ 
cation to the social realities of the 
country. Critically analysing the 
printed syllabi of the social woik 
educational institutions, the icpi rt 
points out that they are derived from 
a model which is not at all relevant 
to our countiy. It states that ‘‘a 
majority of our curricula show empha¬ 
sis on social and individual problems 
of pathology rather than problems ol 
the individual and society in the 
context of poveity and development. 
The emphasis is on ihe problems ol 
the few rather than on the masses in 
our society. Similarly, the curricula 
are more urban than rural, derived as 
they are fiom a Western, technologi¬ 
cally oriented society. They are large¬ 
ly at the master’s degtee level; very 
few are at the bachelor’s level, and 
there ate only four programmes below 
the bachelor's level — all in urban 
settings. These curncula do not le- 
flect oui country’s major needs foi 
which personnel are required and they 
do not tram at the levels at which a 
bulk of workets should actually be 
functioning. A few syllabi showed 
movement away fiom this model, but 
they were the exception rather than 
the rule and such changes had taken 
place as late as the seventies" (p 47) 
Hence, keeping m focus the social 
realities amidst which students must 
be prepared for professional piactice, 
the committee sets out the following 
objectives : 

(a) Ensuring a systematic develop¬ 
ment of social work education in 
terms of its geographical distribu¬ 
tion and affiliation to recognised 


boards of education and univer¬ 
sities. 

(b) Providing a holistic framework 
for the development of a lad 
der education progiamme of 
education with several teimina- 
tion points related to job func- 
tions in the country, and to relate 
each phase of the education to 
the next, so that there aie no 
dead-end training programmes and 
no dead-end jobs. 

(c) Developing syllabi wh'ch are 
under constant review for re¬ 
levance and which provide a caieer 
ladder from one academic level to 
the next. 

<d) Developing field work and field 
service projects. 

(e) Publishing books/case studies 
related to social work/social wel¬ 
fare/social development for all 
academic levels from the para-' 
professional upwards. 

(I) Developing teaching materials foi 
social woik education at all acad¬ 
emic levels. 

(g) Developing reseaich expertise and 
funding of research projects. 

(h) Pioviding stable funding sources 
l elated co the cost of social work 
education. 

(i) Sficcifying the relationship of 
these institutions to their affiliating 
oigamsations to ensure responsive¬ 
ness of social work education to 
the realities. 

(j) Relating manpower training to 
existing job positions, and identi¬ 
fying |ob positions which require 
professional training and speed\ - 
mg them as social work positions. 

(k) Developing the role of social 
work education in NSS program¬ 
mes. 

file leport brings out some basic 

problems facing social woik education 

today ; 

(a) The manner of location of insti¬ 
tutions which leaves large area:, 
undeiseived. 

(b) The lopsided development ot 
progiammcs at the higher levels 
of training, there being very 
few programmes at the lower 
levels foi direct sciviee/front- 
line workers. 

(c) The need tor ■ hange in svllabi 
to emphasise -.octal change and 
development. 

(d) The need to icview Held woik 
and impiove its content and 
methodology. 

(e) The problems of affiliation to 
the university, especially with 



regard to recognition of thd 
special needs of profession 
. education for social work. 

(f) The problem of funds to edu. 
cate and prepare social workers 
for practice in the context of 
development and distributive 
justice. 

It is in the above context that one 
must view the ‘vital issues' that 
Pathak has raised, which, in our 
opinion, deserve more attention than 
he has given them. For instance, the 
entire problem of the medium of ins¬ 
truction must be seen m relation to 
the type of students that social work 
education attiacts, the level at which 
social work education is imparted, 
and the availability of indigenous 
teaching materials. While Pathak 
lightly acknowledges the plight of the 
disadvantaged SC and ST students 
and makes a fervent plea on their 
behalf, he ignores the Committee's 
recommendations to develop social 
work education at lower levels espe¬ 
cially in rural areas to attract stu¬ 
dents liom disadvantaged groups. Also, 
he does not mention the report's sug¬ 
gestion to build up indigenous litera¬ 
ture in the legional languages. In fact, 
the Committee goes on to state that 
"linked to the medium of instruction 
aic other issues such as the incorpo¬ 
ration of Indian thought reflecting our 
philosophy tradition of woik and 
perception of needs, in order to indi- 
genisc social work practice and edu 
cation" (p 16). 

Secondly, as regards the controver-v 
over general education versus special¬ 
isation in social woik, the Com¬ 
mittee has expiessed its doubt.-, about 
the relevance of specialisation in term-, 
of the adequacy of knowledge deve¬ 
loped for j field-related specialist ap¬ 
proach and the nature of tasks in iho 
held. However, it has not categori¬ 
cally rejected the specialist approach, 
as one would have expected. On the 
other hand, it is incorrect on Pathak's 
part to state that the Committee has 
taken an equivocal stand in recom¬ 
mending that atleast half the t. tal 
number ot papers should be in the 
area of specialisation when it has 
earlier argued that there is not enough 
know ledge to provide a field related 
specialist approach in social work. 
This recommendation, in our opinion, 
is meant to prevent -m abuse which 
some institutions of social wo>k edu¬ 
cation resort to by providing one or 
two additional papers in the held con¬ 
cerned under I he guise of specialisa¬ 
tion. The Committee further ex¬ 
plains that these papers related to the 
field of specialisation should include 
‘‘the philosophy and history of deve- 


lopmefit of the field, major fheofles 
in the field, legislation, administration, 
the relevant social work methods, and 
a review of research in that field" 
(p 92). It seems that PathaK has 
chosen to ignore this aspect of the 
Committee's recommendation on the 
specialisation issue. 

Another issue that Pathak raises is 
that of internal evaluation m field 
work. It is difficult to undcistand his 
anxiety not to accept internal assess¬ 
ment as a prcfeired pattern, when this 
was established on the basis of a 
survey. The problem of held work 
evaluation must be perceived in the 
context of an integrated assessment. 
To suggest, as Pathak does, that field 
work assessment be also r.iacle by 
external examiners will not necessanly 
ensure objectivity of assessment. Field 
woik is an ongoing activity, wheie the 
supervisor is in a constant dialogue 
with the student. A sound principle 
of supervision, in fact, must entail that 
jhc supei visor consciously maintain 
contact with the held by creating np- 
poitumtics in the course of field work 
to observe and even assist the student 
wherever possible. In as much as 
each person has a unique frame of 
reference, he/she is likely to be biased 
one way or the other. This is moic 
so in the case of in external examiner, 
who will nor have observed rile student 
in field work. More than the method 
ot assessment itself, U is neeessaiy to 
cieate a favourable climate for assess¬ 
ment in institutions - a climate of 
openness and tiust, which aie the 
preconditions for objective assessment. 
This can be ensured by the concerned 
fatuity sharing his/hei evaluative 
comments consistently in the confer¬ 
ences with the student so that the 
final assessment is not a surprise, but 
one point m a continuum of a dialogue 
between the faculty and the student 
Only in the case of misuse of the 
'enormous power', that Pathak talks 
about, or in the case of failmes, an 
oppoitumtv for icassessment inbuilt 
in the institution itself should be pro¬ 
vided. One can visualise the role of 
an external examiner in such excep¬ 
tional cases. However, it must be 
noted that neither the Committee nor 
Pathak has considered the above 
aspect of field work assessment. 

Further, refeinng to the standard¬ 
setting norms of the report, Pathak 
state, that “it is a waste of effort to 
have spent so much time on laying 
down norms when the Committee 
could not have been unaware of the 
fact that neither it nor the UGC was 
in a position to enforce the norms in 
the forseeablc future". This remarv is 
M neither warranted nor fair as the Com¬ 


mittee has &otv 

fied and suggested new roles .hhd 
structures for enforcement of stand¬ 
ards: the appointment of a full-time 
officer with experience in social work', 
education to serve the already consti¬ 
tuted Panel on Social Work Education 
of UGC, the establishment of a Train¬ 
ing Cell within the Division for Plan¬ 
ning, Reseat ch, Evaluation and Moni¬ 
toring (PREM) for the development of 
social work education; a greater role 
that the Planning Commission can 
play m social work education with 
regard to its funding by appropriating 
special funds to enable the Department 
of Social Welfare to function as an 
operating mini-try for education pro¬ 
grammes in social work; and, the 
promotive role of the Association of 
Schools of Social Work in India 
(ASSWI) as a voluntary, stands id- 
setting body of the institutions of 
social woik education. In fact, the, 
mo-t crucial recommendation that the 
Committee has made - for establish 
ing the National Council for Social 
Woik Education - has been overlook¬ 
ed by Pathak. This body is intended 
to ensure the rational use of man¬ 
power and resources through joint 
planning, pattern of funding, and a 
piogiamme of action to upgrade social 
woik education, and maintain stand¬ 
ards Also, this bodv is meant to fill 
in the lacuna at the lower level of 
paia-profcssional practice for standard- 
setting and accicditing the ptogi amines 
ot social work educati m and training 
However, even if the above recom¬ 
mended structures foi enforcing 1101 m- 
are non-opeiative, thi- does not affect 
the validity of the noims ptcscnbcd 
in the report, in as much as they con 
serve as guidelines for iha effective, 
functioning of social work cduc.itionj|* 
institutions. Furthermore, it is incum¬ 
bent on social woik educators them¬ 
selves to pei suade/pressu rise then 
managements to adhere to these noi ms 
Attempts are already being made in 
this direction by some social work 
educators since the report was publish¬ 
ed. In fact, it is these norms which 
affect the quality of social work edu¬ 
cation 

Notwithstanding the significant con¬ 
tribution made by the Committee to 
present social work education in a 
holistic perspective, the report is not 
and cannot be the last word on social 
work education in India. On the 
contrary, it can be a rallying point for 
instilling in young and inexperienced 
teachers, who constitute the mafonty 
of social work educators, a vision and a 
mission to make social work education 
relevant to the socio-economic realities 
of India today. 
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By-Election Blues 


THEM is little reason for cheer for the ruling party In the results of the by- 
elections last week. It is true that it has retained the Lok Sabha seat from 
Nandurbar in Maharashtra, but this was such a foregone conclusion that the 
Maharashtra Chief Minister was willing to stake his rather shaky polijigrf 
future on retaining the seat. But of the 16 assembly seats that were contested 
in seven states, eleven of which had been held by the Congress(I), it Uasj^n 
able to win only eight, including one seat (Singheswar in Bihar) which 
ed from the Lok Dal. And in almost all these cases, it has retained its seats 
with considerably reduced majorities. Apart from the loss of the Tamenglong 
seat in Manipur to an independent, the other seats it has lost (two in Gujarat 
and two in Bihar) have gone to the BJP (Khijri in Bihar and Naroda in 
Guj'arat) and to BJP-supported independents (Kalwad m Gujarat and 
Mashrakh in Bihar). And despite its programme of total opposition to the Left 
Front government in Tripura, which has meant active encouragement to 
chauvinist and sectarian forces like Amra Bangali and TUJS, it has not been 
able to make any headway in Tripura. Its only impressive victory has been in 
the Tirupathur constituency in Tamil Nadu; but this has been due entirely to 
the fact that both the AIADMK and the DMK, for their own reasons, decided 
to back the Congress (I) candidate to the hilt. 

The victory of the CPI(M) candidates in Tripura was expected and might 
not cause the ruling party any immediate problems at the national level. But 
this cannot be said of the performance of the BJP. The victory of the BJP 
must be especially galling in that it has come about despite the recent efforts 
of the Congress (I) to steal the BJP’s thunder by virtually adopting important 
components of the BJP’s programme as its own. 

Apart from the modest, even disappointing, performance of its candidates 
in the by-elections, the by-eloction campaigns have once again brought to 
the open the continued infighting in the party units in various states. It 
Ls not surprising that the party’s perfoimance was the poorest in Gujarat where 
it had held all the three seats that were being contested, but could retain 
only one. The fact that important dissident leaders like Yogendra Makwana 
and Ratubhai Adani did not campaign for the party candidates even though 
they were present in the state during the campaign lends credence to the 
suggestions that the dissidents actually worked for the opposition candidates. 

But given the present state of the Congress party, such suggestions might 
even be reassuring to the party leadership unwilling to face the fact of the 
fundamental changes that have taken places in the character of the party. 
The temptation to attribute electoral setbacks to such superficial manifesta¬ 
tions of the deeper crisis is particularly strong because the party leadership, 
having created the conditions for the present crisis, is in no position to 
resolve it and so is anxious to find convenient ‘explanations’ and scapegoats. 
It is not as if there was no dissidence and even splits in the party earlier. 
But the character of the piesent dissidence is quite,different. The plain fact 
is that the Congress party has undergone a qualitative change, a change, 
moreover, which cannot be undone despite all the wishful thinking of the 
more ‘traditional’ Congress leaders and, increasingly, despite even what Indira 
Gandhi, who has been most instrumental in bringing about these changes, 
might wish. 

But tHis transformation of the Congress into a party where muscle 
power and black money have become the defining elements — and not mere 
instruments to be used at the discretion of its leadership as in the past — 
only reflects the broader social reality of the classes and interest groups which 
the party represents. Hence, ‘dissidence’ in the party at present might be 
the superficial manifestation of more virulent, even bloody, differences, many 
of which are also being resolved, particularly in UP and Bihar, in the shape 
of straightforward killings which even the Congress has not attributed to its 
political opponents (see, ‘Murder Politics', EPW, January 31). For instance, 
the by-election m Mashrakh assembly constituency in Bihar became necessary 
because the sitting Congress) I) MLA had been murdered by 'miscreants’ a 
yt-ar ago. The seat has been won by bis son, fighting as an independent candi¬ 
date supported by the BJP; and the Congrcss(I) candidate actually lost his 
security deposit. Here too was ‘dissidence - , but with the a difference. 


TbmUt developments, and the fact that the party that has made gains 
has Min the BJP and further that, during the election campaigns, the BJP 
and the 1 Lok DAI worked together, with the Lok Dal leader Chanw Singh 
extensively in all the four Bihar constituencies, should provide, 
for thought to the Congress leaders who may have .tee.-* 
J -t£. ..MwuiiA-ko-^ 
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more formal combination of the two 
partie 1 ; when elections become due to 
the ■ Haryana Assembly in a few 
months' time. 

’Industry 

Th» ‘Right' Mix 


THE workshop on lmixirt substitution 
organised by the FICCl in New Delhi 
early tins month may have had no con¬ 
nection with the IMF loan to this 
country. However, privnte industry’s 
anxiety, manifested so eleatiy at the 
workshop, tliat the government should 
not abandon policies favouring import 
substitution is particularly significant in 
the context of tlic government's com¬ 
mitment to pursue libcial import poli¬ 
cies as part of the conditions attached 
to the IMF loan. 

At the woikshop, the president of 
the FICCf, Arvind Lalbhai. explicitly 
called foi a reduction in imports, 
arguing that a number of items which 
were now being imported could be 
manufactured in the country and thut 
indigenous capacity alieady established 
for production of many of these items 
was being underutilised The chairman 
of the foreign trade sub-committee of 
the FICCI, G H Singhania, went fur¬ 
ther and, according to a ncvvspapei 
report, claimed that “most of the items 
which were at present being imported 
could he produced in the country at 
about half the landed cost’’. He gave 
the example of cement which was being 
sold in the country at Rs 340 per 
tonne and imported at Rs 700 per 
tonne. 

The background papei prepared by 
the, FICCI for the workshop was ap¬ 
parently less confident about the price 
advantage enjoyed by Indian products 
in relation to imports. The papei 
claimed that as much as Rs 2,784 crore 
of imports could have been saved in 
1979-80 so that, taking into account 
invisible earnings and remittances from 
abroad, there would have been actually 
a rise in the level of foreign exchange 
reserves in that year instead of a de¬ 
cline. However, this outcome would 
not have resulted from just the superior 
competitiveness of Indian industry; the 
FICCI paper was frank enough to 
admit that it would have required 
measures on the part of the govern¬ 
ment to protect Indian industry against 
imports. In this context the paper even 
referred nostalgically to the late fifties 
when import substitution had been 
given a big impetus as a result of the 



Impressing upon the government the 
need not to dismantle the protective 
import control apparatus was, of 
couise, only one of the purposes of the 
FICCI’s workshop. The other point 
which was sought to be driven home 
by the spokesmen of industry was that 
to bring down imports and ease the 
foreign exchange crisis what the 
government needs to do is to encourage 
investment and production by indige¬ 
nous pnvate industry Towards this 
end, licensing and other controls and 
regulations should be further relaxed, 
the burden of direct and indirect taxes 
should he lowered, infrastructural 
bottlenecks should he removed, and so 
on and so forth. In regard to these 
matters, the conditions attached to the 
IMF loan accord perfectly with the 
demands of Indian industry. 

What would, therefore, be interesting 
to see is to what extent Indian pnvate 
industry is able to selectively take 
advantage of the IMF’s conditions 
which benefit it, while at the same time 
pi eventing the government from rush¬ 
ing headlong into free imports which 
lias been the undoing of other clients 
states of the IMF, those with less 
advanced domestic industrial structures 
and a less assertive indigenous indus¬ 
trialist class. 

Kerala 


More Fragments 


THE developments in the Congress(S), 
both in the Kerala unit and at the 
national level, once again pose before 
the party problems which its national 
leadership has been loath to face. 
While the Kerala unit of the party 
has decided to co-operate with the 
Congress! I) and try to form a popu¬ 
lar government in the state, the party's 
central working committee has dis¬ 
approved of this move and has barred 
the state unit from implementing its 
resolution. Both have been majority 
decisions, with a minority, howsoever 
insignificant, formally opposing them. 

This raises some important issues 
having some bearing on political 
developments in Kerala as well as, 
generally, in the country. If the 
Congress(S) has continued to have 
some relevance in Kerala, it was not 
merely because the party has had re¬ 
latively intelligent and principled 
leaders, but because under such 
leadership the party was able to offer 
a programme having scurt&yele vance. 
Indeed, the whole evolutiok of the 
'left-democratic' front in Kerala, not* 


♦ 

withstanding ail the cynical catena¬ 
tions of numbers, the advantages «f 
office and flexible political consciences 
associated usually and almost auto¬ 
matically with ‘politics’, also reflected, 
in however distorted a fashion, cer¬ 
tain corresponding social and political 
developments in the state. The present 
decision of the Congres(S) in the 
state to break away from that left- 
democratic front and co-operate with 
the Congress (1) seeks to restore a 
correlation of political forces in the 
state which it was itself instrumental 
in weakening. 

One can understand the anxiety of 
the CongressfS) over the move by the 
Kerala unit of the party. The party 
which is once again seeking broader 
political alliances nationally would 
lose whatever bargaining power it hus 
if its unit in Kerala, one of the very 
few states where the party has some 
presence, were to openly forge an alli¬ 
ance with the Congress (I). The plain 
fact is that while the state unit of the 
party has now decided that its only 
chance of remaining intact is to sup¬ 
port the Congress (I), the national 
unit of the party, torn between con¬ 
tending pulls within its leadership 
between prospective ‘national alter¬ 
natives’, including (or excluding) 
parties like the CPI or the CPI (M), 
cannot afford to openly antagonise the 
CP1(M) — or for that matter, any 
other prospective member of a left- 
democratic front. Given these con¬ 
tradictory constraints, which explain 
the persistence of a minority both al 
the state level and the national level 
continuing to oppose the majority de¬ 
cisions, the actual foiroatum of a non- 

Marxist alliance, despite its arithmeti¬ 
cal viability, appears uncertain. In¬ 
deed, if the six dissident Congress (S) 
MLAs stay firm in their resolve, even 
the arithmetical viability of such an 
alliance becomes doubtful. 

But there can always be a way out. 
It is not dear, for instance, what in¬ 
roads the All-India Communist Party 
has been able to make into the CPI's 
strength in Kerala; and it would not 
be surprising if a faction of the CPI 
should break with the parent unit and 
opt for an alliance with the Con¬ 
gress (I). There have also been some 
reports that the five-member Janata 
group or the five-member All-India 
Muslim League group may decide to 
back a Congress (I)-led coalition, if 
necessary from outside. But such a 
decision on ttwp part of cither of 
these parties will once again mean 
further splits in the already small 




Fwar* 

tion# parties. This is not in the best 
an unlikely development considering 
that' a regional party like the Kerala 
Congress has at least three function¬ 
ing factions. 

All this suggests that despite the 
confident claims by Congress (I) 
leaders of the restoration of ‘popular’ 
government by Christmas, what is 
more likely is continued fragmentation 
of political parties and consequent 
political uncertainties. The most 
sensible thing in the present situation 
would therefore be to hold fresh 
elections; but this* considering the 
Mngleminded determination of the 
Congress (I) to return to power, is 
even less likely. 


Education 

Universities as Lollipops 

/ V Deslipande uritex ■ 
MAHARASHTRA, with a population 
of about 40 million, already has four 
agricultural and sis. non-agncultural 
uimersities. But there is evidently 
mom for more It has been the inten- 
lion of the state government for 
quite some time to start two new 
universities, one in Vidarbha and 
another in north Maharashtra. Preli¬ 
minary reports for the establishment 
of these universities were prepared by 
government committees over ten years 
ago, but there has been no progress in 
the matter primarily due to the op¬ 
position of the University Grants 
Commission. 

Within a few months of his becom¬ 
ing chief minister, Abdul Rahman 
Antulay announced his intention to 
start a univeisity in the Konkan area, 
the part of the state from where he 
hails. A committee was appointed and 
a report was duly submitted to the 
government. It was discovered only 
later that once again no reference had 
been made to the UGC about the 
proposed new university. As far as 
an he ascertained, no further steps 
ire being taken towards the setting up 
if the Konkan University. 

Even as the proposal for a Konkan 
University has been in a state of sus- 
lended animation, an announcement 
-ante some four months ago about the 
Viaharashtra government's intention to 
>et up yet another university, this 
Bir for North Maharashtra at Nasik, 
he district of the present Education 
Minister. Nor was that the end of the 
natter. There were immediate rum- 
dings from Vidarbha and demands for 
ictting up universities from other 


ih v«|f*»Maslitra. 
"in another etfort to rally public 
opinion, on a visit to Jargon, another 
district town in North Maharashtra, 
the chief minister announced his 
intention of starting the University of 
North Maharashtra at Jalgaon. 

This has really put the fat in the 
fire. There have been protests from 
Nasik and Dhulia. A bandh was obser¬ 
ved in Dhulia, complete with scuffles 
with the police and burning of an ST 
bus. An agitation has also been launch¬ 
ed in Vidarbha where the impression 
has gained ground that the fate of the 
university there was riding in tandem 
with that of the University of North 
Maharashtra. 

Hie agitation in Vidarbha was led 
not only by some Congress (I) MLAs 
but also the present acting vice-chan¬ 
cellor of Nagpur University, the mutter 
of whose continuation in office is still 
pending. An additional element of 
controversy was injected into the 
Vidnrbha agitation over whom the pro¬ 
posed university should be named 
after -- Ambedkar or Gadgc Maharaj. 
One may soon expect similar agitations 
from Sholapur, Ahmednagar and other 
towns. 

Even though the report on the pro¬ 
posed Konkan University is gathering 
dust and there already exist reports on 
the proposed universities in Vidarbha 
and North Maharashtra, the state gov¬ 
ernment has now appointed two fresh 
committees. Apparently the announce¬ 
ment of the government's intention 
to set up new universities m different 
parts of the state and the appointment 
of committees are deemed to serve the 
ruling politicians' purpose. Antulay 
can write off loans and advances taken 
by agriculturists, but his predecessors 
have already stolen his thunder there. 
Besides, such measures touch only the 
rural areas. How can Antulay reach 
the urban masses, particularly stu¬ 
dents, except by promising to start 
new universities — today in Nasik, 
tomorrow m Jalgaon? 

Seychelles 

Mercenaries’ Return 

THIS is not the first time that there 
has been an attempt to violently over¬ 
throw the Peoples' Progressive Front 
(PPF) government in Seychelles. In 
May 1978, less than a year after Albert 
Rene came to power, in a coup him¬ 
self, there was an attempt to overthrow 
the government by mercenaries based 
in South Africa and widely believed to 
have bofin employed by James Man- 
cham, phe man whom limp had depos¬ 


ed. The attempt was foiled. In lflTD, 
there were reports of another attempted 
coup and Rene announced the introduc¬ 
tion of capital punishment for all 
foreign and domestic mercenaries in¬ 
volved in such future attempts, though 
there have been no reports of actual 
execution of such sentences. The 
government of Seychelles has in fact 
been generally liberal in its treatment 
of political opponents, and has allowed 
supporters of the foimer regime to 
seek exile outside the country and even 
take then money out with them. 

At the time of the coup against 
James Mancham in Tune 1977, a com¬ 
ment in this journal had noted that 
"during the past one year {of indepen¬ 
dence under James Mancham] the pro¬ 
blem of the availability of land had 
certainly become more acute, with 

‘overseas private landlords’, especially 
from South Africa, entering the country 
in a big way. This, as well as a desire 
to bring the internal and external 
policies of the country closer to the 
developing situation in Africa seem to 
have been the motivation behind the 
coup”. While the problems arising out ' 
of scarcity of arable land and the con¬ 
tinued dependence on tourism 89 a 

source of revenue continue, the PPF 
government was trying to disengage 
itself, to the extent possible, from the 
c'ose links with South Africa that the 
previous government had forged. This 
appears to have been sufficient provoca¬ 
tion for die latest coup to be mounted, 
openly and unabashedly, from South 
Africa 

For, of this, there is little doubt. 
The whole nastv enterprise has been 
oiganiscd and led by the notorious 
leftovers- of the mercenary riff-raff in¬ 
volved in externally directed mutinies 
against sevciat African states starting 
with the tielgium-US-South Africa 
financed secession and mutiny against 
the Lumumba government in Congo in 
eaily 1960s. Indeed, the investigation 
of the mercenary attacks on the govern¬ 
ment of Angola and the open trials of 
captured mercenaries thereafter brought 
to light the many unsavory aspects of 
the mercenary business in the politics 
of Africa, as also the details about 
their paymaster, almost always South 
Africa with the United States just one 
step behind. 

In the present instance too. the in¬ 
volvement of South Africa has been 
acknowledged by South African sources. 
The plane eairving the mercenarieis 
took off from Swaziland territory, a 
virtual enclave of South Africa. After 
being foiled in their attempt, the mer¬ 
cenaries coinmandeeied the Air India 
plane and forced Jt to fly to Durban, 



quite suw of being welcomed on 
arrival And though initial reports spoke 
of the mercenaries being 'arrested' and 
South Africa announced that it would 
deal 'sternly' with the hijackers, it has 
been roses, roses all the way for the 
group. Mike Home (of Congo ill-fame) 
and four others have merely been 
charged with ‘kidnapping’ and imme¬ 
diately leleased on bail; and the re¬ 
maining .1?) persons who fled Seychelles 
have been freed without even formal 
cliuigcs being filed against them And 
while the Seychelles government has 
demanded that the hijackers be returned 
to Seychelles to stand trial the Afu- 
kanns newspaper Beeld (which had 
earlier proudly claimed that the coup 
attempt had been personally led bv 
Mike Hoare who. it had reassured its 
readers, had not suffered any imuries) 
has reported that the South African 
government would under no circum¬ 
stances agree to the extradition of the 
mcrccnaues 

Olearlv the du\s of the mercenaries 
are back again. What is set to be re¬ 
vealed is how far other western powers 
like Butain and the United States 
known to be sympathetic to South 
Africa’s ‘predicament ’ and equally 
known to be hostile to the present 
government lit Seychelles (which, given 
its vulnerability is tr\ ing to be ft iciub 
with both the big powers) are involved 
in these efforts 

A most astonishing and, in a w'ay, 
revealing, aspect of the abortive coup 
is the wav the coup and, more parti¬ 
cularly, the hijacking of the Air Inclii 
plane has been projected in the Indian 
media. The whole episode, as fai as 
Indian reports are concerned, was a 
jolly eapei, the meicenaries, far fiom 
being the professional killers and pil¬ 
lagers that they actually aie. have been 
projected as perfect gentlemen not 
causing am trouble at all Our air 
crew apparently takes not mciely its 
training but abo its value systems 
stiaigh* fioin the white man. 

West Asia 


Waiting Game 

KING II ASS AN ot Moiocco was forced 
to ‘postpone’ the Arab summit at Fez 
at the vciy last moment liecaicse of 
differences ovei the Saudi Arabian plan 
for the resolution ol the Palestinian 
problem. Saudi Aiabia had elaborated 
its proposals in early November to 
clarify that it was the PLO which was 
to play the cential nilc in clearing a 
Palestinian State and that the Soviet 
Union would be part of the negotiating 
process envisaged in the . proposals. 


ipvflU so Syria’s opposition tw a»«" jlpStgsi-;-. 
wrecked die Fez summit 

The Syrians’ official reason for 
opposing the Saudi plan was that in 
view ot the all too recent reiteration of 
US-Israeli strategic co-operation during 
Begin’s visit to the US, the time was 
not opportune for an Arab peace initia¬ 
tive Actually, Syria is loath to accept 
any proposal in which its own pre¬ 
eminent position as a frontline state 
against Israel is not adequately reflect¬ 
ed After the Camp David agreement 
Syria has come to regard Itself as play- 
ipr the strategic Arab role vis-a-vts 
Israel. Its involvement in Lebanese 
politics, its control over the Palestinian 
movement, etc. do give it a measure 
of clout. Of course, it is itself depen¬ 
dent on the Soviet Union for arms and 
on Saudi Arabia for finances, but the 
vast political distance between its two 
principal benefactors gives Syria con- 
sidciable manoeuviabilitv. Internally, 
the Syrian regime faces growing opposi¬ 
tion from Muslim Brotherhood groups. 
This may also have been an important 
factor in its lejection of the Saudi plan. 

The PLO, especially its largest com- 
p inent, A1 Fatah, had at first extended 
c unions approval to the Saudi plan 
but refused to endorse it at the Fez 
meeting. The PLO’s position is that 
rhe plan expects the Palestinians to 
accept the existence of Israel without 
getting anything in return However, 
Syria’s hostile reaction must have had 
much to do with the PLO’s and Arafat’s 
icthinking on the Saudi plan. 

Saudi Arabia has deliberately chosen 
not to use its financial clout to push 
the Fahd plan The reasons for this 
may he two-fold First, at the recent 
meeting of the Gulf Co-operation 
Council, Saudi Arabia hod failed to win 
support for its suggestion that the CCC 
should co-sponsor the plan at the Fez 
summit Second, Svria had made its 
opposition to the plan clear well before 
the Fez meet. Further, Saudi Arabia 
evidently realised that even if it had 
won the approval of the Fez summit, 
its plan would have been a non-starter 
so long as Istael maintained its intran¬ 
sigent stand and the US remained non- 
umimittal and continued to hack the 
Camp David agreement So it chose a 
course which leaves the plan very much 
on the agenda whenever the summit is 
reconvened. This gives the Saudi 
Arabians more time foi diplomatic 
efforts to drum up support for their 
plan, which they claim is no more 
theirs but an Arab plan. Meanwhile, 
Kuwait has been trying to persuade 
Saudi Arabia to establish '“'diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Unioni Should 
there be some progress in tbit direc- 


< $bere are also developments beads*; 
on the FLO which may make it mor 
favourably disposed to the Saudi, pku 
since they point towards reduction o 
the PLO’s dependence on Syria. Ftoi 
it has been reported that the Lebanes 
government is contemplating curtail 
merit of Palestinian activities a gains 
Israel from Lebanon. Second, th< 
A1 Fatah component of PLO headed b; 
Yasser Arafat is reportedly considerinj 
moving its bases to Jordan to reducs 
Syrian dominance over the movement 
Third, seven Palestinian mayors o 
towns in occupied West Bank havi 
called for Arab acceptance of the Saud 
proposal. 

Namibia 


Putting thn Clock Back 

Karim Essach writes: 

THE ‘Contact Group* headed hi 
Chester Crocker, the US Assistan 
Secretary of State for Ah lean affairs 
and consisting of repiesentatives of thi 
United States. Britain, Fiance, West 
Germany and Canada, has been visitinj 
the front line states of Angola, Zambia 
Zimbabwe, Mozambique, Botswana anc 
Tanzania as well as Nigena and Kenv; 
trying to sell what is essentially ar 
American (and South African) fonnuli 
for the independence of Namibia. It i< 
true the proposals are being put for¬ 
ward by the five-nation Contact Croup 
but the imprint of the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration is there for all- to see. Thf 
Reagan plan accommodates two majoi 
interests of the Smith African regime 
protection of the rights of settlers an< 
entrenchment of the rights of puppel 
parties created by South Africa like 
the Democratic Turnhalle Alliance 
(DTA), which is supposed to be ad¬ 
ministering the country. 

The conduct of the Contact Group 
has caused some misgivings too. Thf 
five members have sought and had 
meetings with the frontline states as 
well as SWAPO separately even though 
it would have been more natural foi 
them, representing one group of in¬ 
terests, to meet the frontline states and 
SWAPO representing opposite interests, 
jointly. This would surely have allayed 
suspicions that the former colonial 
powers are still persisting in the policy 
of divide and rule. But this would 
have defeated the very purpose of this 
mission which is to probe and see if 
there are differences among the front¬ 
line states and. if necessary, create 
them. Frontline states and SWAPO 
have however refused to respond to the 
Contact Group separately even while 
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Constitution. The Reagan plan alio 
challenges the United Nations which 
recognises only SWAPO because it not 
only calls for the acceptance of the 
puppet parties but demands that they 


be treated on an equal footing with 
SWAPO. The Reagan plan indeed 
pushes the clock back to 1978 when 
the Contact Group took over from the 
UN Council foi Namibia. 


BUSINESS 


Fertiliser: Too Costly? 


agreeing to meet the members of the 
croup 'separately; they would meet with 
SWAPO and give an answer collec¬ 
tively. 

But that has not prevented the Con- 

i. ift Group ‘leaking’ out obviously false 
information. Thus the lie was spread 
that the Angolan government and 
SWAPO had accepted the Reagan plan 
in principle, a lie clearly intended to 
persuade other frontline states to 
billow suit. But the Angolan govern¬ 
ment soon came out categorically deny¬ 
ing these reports and SWAPO Pre¬ 
sident Nujotua made it clear that his 

ii. ganisation too would not accept any 
alteration of resolution 433. 

Another bit of disinformation about 
die Contact Gioup’s discussions was 
spread in Lusaka by a member of the 
Contact Group. Johannesburg radio 
then canied what was supposed to be 
,m official transcript from the West 
Unman embassy which said that South 
Mi ica had accepted Resolution 435 but 
hesitant to implement it now. Fur¬ 
lin'! exercises of this land cannot be 
mled out. 

Ii is amazing that this very Contact 
(iioiip which is supposed to be push¬ 
ing foi the implementation of UN 
lb solution 435 is also peddling the 
Ki'.iCaii plan The implementation of 
llic UN Resolution means speeding up 
ol independence, the Reagan plan aims 
in delay independence by raising con- 
iMversial and inelvant issues and at 
lli«’ same time put the blame for the 
■Ii las on the Fiont line states and 
S\\ AIM Take the matter of the 
mi thod of lepresentation in the Reagan 
1>'jii. The approximately one lakh 
^ Hite scttleis in a total population of 
■iliout nine lakh will according to this 
hirmtila, lie able to have as many seats 
m the Namibian Pailiament as the 
"lutes pieseiitly have in Zimhahwe, 
though without even the ‘legal’ provi¬ 
sions providing for such reservation as 
'■\Ist in Zimbabwe. Through these 
wats, and uniting with puppet parties, 
the whites would be able to block any 
move to amend the Constitution — a 
Constitution designed to allow the 
whites to retain the vast lands which 
they expropriated from the Namibians 
during the' last eighty years. 

In other woids, the Reagan plan 
•unis to achieve the same thing as the 
I..mca.ster House Constitution for Zim¬ 
babwe which gave the whites 20 seats 
1 ut of 100 — but without the racial 
rtigma attached to it. The Reagan plan 
is in fact an improvement In that the 
‘ights of the whites would be protected 
even without being caahjjned in the 


THE Centre is worried over the low 
fertiliser consumption duiing the cur¬ 
rent year. Reports from the field indi- 
cate that consumption during the rabl 
season has not been picking up, though 
.supplies are comfortable. The Prime 
Minister’s secretariat has reportedly 
asked the Agriculture Ministry to ex¬ 
plain the leason for the shortfall in 
fertiliser consumption as compared to 
the projected levels The Agriculture 
Ministry is also concerned about tha 
situation since this is the third year in 
succession that fertiliser consumption 
lias virtually stagnated Consumption 
hun increased bv just 2.7 per cent in 
1079-80 and by 5.7 per cent in 1980- 
81 as against the average growth of 
aiound 20 per cent in the previous four 
ycais from 1975-70 to 1978-79. The 
actual growth in each of these years was 
12 5 per cent, 17 9 per cent, 25.7 per 
cent and 19.4 per cent, icspectively. 

The severe setback to growth of 
fertiliser consumption in 1979-80 was 
on account of the drought in that year. 
However, the continuing stagnation in 
1980-81 and during the current year 
is largely attributable to the sharp in¬ 
crease in fertiliser prices. They were 
laised by 38 per cent m June 1980 and 
again by 18 per cent in July 1981 

The Sixth Plan envisages foodgrains 
production of 154 million tonnes by its 
end. In the ease of cash crops also the 
targets are ambitious in relation to the 
achievement of cailier years. One of 
the mam planks on which these ambi¬ 
tious taigcts have been based is that 
fertiliser consumption would jump to 
9,7 million tonnes by 1984-85 from the 
1979-80 level of 5 3 million tonnes 
But the trend so far is far from satis¬ 
factory. As against the taiget of 6 mil¬ 
lion tonnes for 1980-81, consumption 
was only 5.6 million tonnes. The rise 
in consumption in 1981-82 will lie much 
below the targeted rate of 21 per cent 
During the last lcharif season it in¬ 
creased by only 7 per cent against the 
expected 28''per cent. The Sixth Plan 
target o|'9.7 million tonnes of feitilisei 
cuxuumiftion In 1984-85 now appeals 


virtually beyond leach since it was 
based on the assumption of annual 
growth of 12 to 13 per cent. 

Fertiliser consumption had more than 
doubled between 1974-75 and 1979-80 
mainly on account of the sizeable reduc¬ 
tion in prices. The index of wholesale 
price of fertilisers had dropped from 
222 m 1974-75 to 165 in 1978-79. In 
the next year, the index rose by only 
three per cent But by December 1980, 
it had risen to 259, ie, by about 57 
per cent fiom the 1978-79 level. 

A further hike in fertiliser prices 
cannot also be ruled out. In fact already 
there arc leports that the fertiliser reten¬ 
tion price formula announced in July 
last is likely to bp modified to make 
the industry more attractive for Invest- 
nvnt. Acooidmg to leports, while no 
change is being contemplated in the 
present rate of 12 per cent post-tax 
return on net worth, at 80 pci cent 
capacity utilisation, the methodology for 
computing net worth is expected to he 
altered with a view to correcting certain 
‘distortions’ in the formula. Talks con¬ 
cerning this proposed change are in 
progress between the industry and the 
Depaitment of Chemicals and Fertilisers. 

The Fertiliser Association of India is 
holding a national seminar this month 
on the steps to achieve the consump¬ 
tion taigcts and to irnpiove fertiliser 
use efficiency. In the context of rising 
fertiliser prices, the, accent henceforth 
will have to be on more efficient use 
of this costly input. There are also 
very wide regional disparities in ferti¬ 
liser use The Sixth Plan has emphasised 
the need for efficient and equitable 
distubution of fertilisers, reduction in 
tegional disparities in fertiliser use and 
and building up of proper infrastruc¬ 
ture ami oiganisation.il support to 
handle the volumr of imports which 
would still he considerable in 1984-85. 
There is also an imperative need to 
expand both retail outlets and credit 
facilities so that fanmers are assured 
of timely and adequate supplies ol 
fertilisers. 


Leather 


V measures, including seating down « t^3bafthlr$.f._.. , , 

, ~ erport duty on leatlier goods, cash Viqpds to he better organised and "gio* 


Export-Orlantad Expansion 

Tlffi Union government has decided to 
permit creation of additional capacity 
for pioduction of finished leather. 
Aildiessing an all-India conference on 
the leather industry in New Delhi some 
time hack, the Industry Minister, N D 
Tewari, stated that the new capacity 
to bo cieated would be licensed in 
those states where at present no leathci 
finishing capacity exists or where such 
capacity is inadequate in companion 
with availability of semi-finisheci leathei. 
The minister also held out the assurance 
that, while permitting new capacity in 
finished leather, all states with large 
cattle populations would be given theii 
due share. 

Common facility centres aie to be¬ 
set up to enable small tanncis to con¬ 
vert semi-finished leather into finished 
leather. Tewari also stressed the need 
for speedy integration of the produc¬ 
tion and marketing activities of finished 
leather manufacturers with those ol 
manufacturers of leather lootwcai and 
other leather goods, who aie mainly 
in the small-scale and cottage sectors. 
With a view to making available a 
larger quantity ol finished leather to 
footw'car and leathei goods manufac¬ 
turers, the export obligation oil finished 
leather units has been lnought clown 
to a uniform 40 per cent from between 
60 and 90 pci cent. 

Adclicssing the same conference 
Commeice Minister Pianah Mukherji 
announced that the government would 
be setting up a woiking group, con¬ 
sisting ol leprcscTitative.s of the imms- 
hies of Indusby, Commerce and 
Finance, the Reserve Bank, IDBI and 
the KCGO, to leeonmiend a package 
of financial assistance to the leathei 
industry to encuurage its fastei growth 
Plimab Mukheiji reiterated the govern¬ 
ment's objective of encouraging con- 
vcision of law hides and skins as well 
as semi-piocessed leather into finished 
leather and leather products with a 
view to maximising employment and 
loieign exchange earnings 

Our exports of semi-finished leather 
hie been going clown since 1973 in 
favour of exports ol finished leathei 
anil leather gcxids. Total export earn¬ 
ings from leather .mil leathei goods 
rose to Rs 425 crore in 1979-80 from 
mound Rs 100 crorc in 1973-74. How¬ 
ever, there was a steep fall to Rs 304 
croie in 1980-81 as a result of tin- 
recession in the industrialised countiies. 
Tliis led Ihe Commerce Ministry to 
announce a series of export promotion 


compensatory support and pre-shipment 
credit facility, etc. In the first five 
months (April-August) of 1981-82 
leather exports have recoided a rise of 
2h pei cent over the corresponding 
pc: lod of the previous year. Following 
last year's slump in exports, the 
Leathei Export Promotion Council had 
wanted a highci export quota for semi¬ 
finished leather in the current year. 
The government did well to reject 
then- pressures. 

There is. however, need for a dtastic 
icappiaisat anil change in the methods 
ol production and maiketing ot leather 


vided with the essential finishing 
chemicals, accessories, etc. A recent re¬ 
port of the Committee on Public 
Undertakings has also pointed to the 
dismal role of the STC under the 
Ministry of Commeice and the Tannery 
anil Footwear Corporation of India 
undei the Department of Industrial 
Development. The pitifully small ex¬ 
ports of footwear through the STC is 
one indicator oi its failure. Footweai 
accounts for over 80 per cent ot all 
leather produced in the world, but 
India’s .“hare of woilil footwear exports 
is haullv one per cent. 
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Prompt Payment of 

TAXES 

SAVES INTEREST 
AND PENALTY 

AVOIDS TENSION AND 
ANXIETY 

SYMBOLISES GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP 

HELPS RESOURCE 
MOBILISATION FOR 
NATION BUILDING 

There is a last date 
for the payment of tax, but 
WHY WAIT FOR THE LAST DAY 
DELAY OFTEN LEADS TO DEFAULT 

PAY TAXES RIGHT 
BUILD NATION’S MIGHT 


DIRECTOR OF INSPECTION 
(Research, Statistics k Public Relations) 

INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 
New Delhi-110001. 
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Political Trends and Catalysts 

Romeah Thapar 


NO one in the ruling party is really 
very clear about how to interpret the 
jecent basket of by-elections which 
covered widely separate areas of the 
.sub-continent. Of course, J am leaving 
out the morons who want to convince 
the leading Congress (I) practitioners 
ol non-governance that they have won 
another impressive mandate. There is 
uncertainty because the results are 
beginning to take on a very different 
texture. Even Indira Gandhi feels the 
vibrations. 

Whichever way the statistics are 
fiddled, they show that there has been 
,i significant drop in the support for 
the mafia put together by Sanjay 
Gandhi. Of course, by-elections 

usually reflect cynicism and lack of 
interest And the recent lot, despite 
the monies expended, were low key. 
But the showing of the Opposition 
should be worrying for the manipula¬ 
tors of power, whatever the careful 
explanations for electoral failute. 

The parties of the Opposition, of 
'■muse, continue to function in the 
most shortsighted manner. Apart from 
constituencies where the vote was un¬ 
necessarily split by a refusal to gather 
around the best candidate, some of 
tile compacts to pi event a united front 
failed miserably because the caste 
uiiiiixisitions and tensions were not 
intelligently studied in the selection of 
fmdnlates However, the political fog 
notwithstanding, it is obvious that the 
HlP and the CPI(M) are parties with 
*» growing future. 

The BJP is definitely moving into 
die rural aieas — and, significantly, 
into the southern states. Its cadres, 
hugely RSS, have certainly made an 
impact with their work and honesty. 
There is also no denying the coherence 
oi leadership given to the party which 
is slowly removing it from its ana¬ 
chronistic Hinduistic moorings. This 
'inlet tinnsfoimation of the BJP as it 
moves for continental recognition 
needs more serious study and analysis. 

The fact that the CPI(M) continues 
to retain its bases in the East with 
fairly solid support is another indica¬ 
tor of likely developments when the 
Communist factions unite and evolve 
programmes which make sense to the 
People. It would be interesting to see 
tvhat happens in Kerala after our many 
varieties of Congressmen have complet¬ 


ed their opportunist games on mimstrv- 
making Maybe, Kerala's reaction will 
lie to bun' them in the elections 
which cannot be evaded for long. 
Another advance for the CPI(M)? 

In this environment, to retain credi¬ 
bility, the Janata Party and the I.ok 
Dal, together with independent Con¬ 
gressmen who are tired of the per¬ 
ambulations of their factions, will 
have to seek organic unity. There is 
no other way if an India-wide pre¬ 
sence is to be sought. The unity talks 
which have been going on - - and cer¬ 
tainly not because of some wretched 
by-elections as some suggest! — will 
have to Ik* taken up in gieater earnest¬ 
ness. Probahlv. within the next month, 
we will see many developments m this 
•licit of our politics 

Understandably, the Opposition is 
inc'ined to shelve moves which might 
lead to further splits. This psychology 
provides a lcvet to all manner of 
small-time operators (who have push¬ 
ed themselves into the hieiaiehy of 
these parties during the past few years 
of disarray! to hamstring unity efforts 
on nil kinds of false assessments and 
threats. The weakness of Opposition 
leadership is reflected in the failure to 
cut these creatures down to sr/e. It is 
about time that these political seg¬ 
ments realised that splits are inevit¬ 
able in this chase of realignment. 

If Chandra Shekhar is paralysed by 
the dissensions within his own 'High 
Command', Charan Singh is quite clear 
that the I.ok Dal must merge with the 
Janata —- and without conditions. The 
impressive following of the Lok Dal in 
the North understands this need (parti- 
cu'arly in the. Jat areas of Haryana 
and Western Uttar Pradesh), and it is 
obvious to Chamhu Shekhar that the 
same mood prevails in the Janata 
strongholds. But the over-publicised 
Janata disruptors of Opposition unity, 
who live on manipulation and are 
fearful of being submerged in a larger 
formation, have to be fought and ex¬ 
posed for what they are. 

The beginnings of the disenchant¬ 
ment with the lndna cult, as eviden¬ 
ced by the recent by-elections, and the 
anxieties within the Congress (I) about 
the state of the party and the absence 
of a propQp chain of command, should 
excite tM dulled spirits of those who 
want to. salvage this country from .the 


operations of a corrupt and criminal 
mafia. If nothing else, the visible ero¬ 
sion of Congress (1) support in Andhra 
Pradesh could shake the cement of 
the party’s hold in the ’amma-lands’ 
of the South. 

The situation now prevailing in the 
■nib-continent, whether it is at the 
lex el of corruption or of law and order 
or the morale of the systems which 
maintain the State, is such that even 
healthy e’ements are beginning to 
despair of democratic remedies. This 
is the mood that always precedes the 
use of powerful authoritanan asser¬ 
tions. A few realise that only the 
political defeat of Indira Gandhi, seen 
a-, ‘the leader’, and the exposure of 
the Congress (I) for what it is, can 
make possible the salvaging of our 
polity. The imperatives behind this 
consciousness have to over-ride per¬ 
sonal ambitions if solid results are to 
he achieved. This is what creates the 
tug-of-war we are witnessing in the 
posturings of the parties. 

The catalyst, as always, is the shar¬ 
pening pressure of public opinion and 
acnon. The only question is: will It 
have effect in time? The theories on 
this are as numerous as the observers 
of the scene. But it needs recording 
that at every level of public life there 
is disquiet and anxiety about Hie 
futiite — and despite all the prattle of 
the money-makers 
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PUN I MI TRACTORS, piomoted by 
Punjab Industrial Development Cor- 
pnurtnm fn 1970. has completed yet 
another successful year of operations 
and is poised fgi turthei steady growth 
It has achieved a 43 per cent expansion 
m sales horn Hs 34 55 orore of the 
I'rtvious yeai to Rs 49 ■'Vi ciore ki the 
\i*ai ended June 198J and its gross 
piofit has gone up by 37 per cent from 
Rs 2 96 ciore to Rs 4 06 eiore Al¬ 
though both depreciation and taxation 
have claimed mote net profit is Rs 2.19 
crore against Rs 1 SO eroie The com¬ 
pany is paying a total of 16 per cent 
on the capital enlaiged by a two-for- 
fivo bonus issue against 15 per cent 
paid last year. Earnings per shaie of 
Rs 10 yvoik out to Rs 14.2. As at the 
end of 1980-81, the company had 
u serves to the tune of Rs 5 48 crore 
against the enhanced etjuity capital ol 
Rs 1,54 crore. The company’s xvorking 
during the current year so far too has 
been equally impressive with sales of 
4.061 tractors as against 3,402 tractors 
for the same period last year. 
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STATISTICS 


laics Nmnbcra of Wholesale Price* 

(I9T0-TI —100) 


All Commoditise 
Primary Anklet 
Pood Articlei 
Non Food Article* 

Poe). Power, Light and Leb.doxDt* 
Manufactured Prodoct* 


Cost of Living Index 


For Industrial Workers 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

Pot Agricultural Labourers 


Money and Banking 


Money Supply (M,) 

Net Bank Credit to Government 
Rank Credit to Commercial Sector 
Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 
Sector 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 


Index Numbers of Industrial 
Production 

(I9T0-100) 


General Index 
Basic Industries** 

Capital Goods Industries** 
Intermediate Goods Industries** 
Consumer Goods Industries** 
Durable Goods** 
Nro-Dorable Good*** 

Foreign Trade 


Exports 

Imports 

Balance of Trade 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Nomber of spplicants oa live registers 
(as at end or period) 

Nwnber of registrations 

Number of vacancies notified 
Number of placements 


Variation (Per Cent) 



Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 28 

. In 

In 

In 

In 


(14.11.81) 

Month Year 

81 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

77-78 

1000 

280 4 

-1.5 

8.1 

3.8 

18.1 

17.1 


5.2 

417 

265.6 

-1 2 

8 1 

7.0 

.4.9 

13.8 

-1.3 

9.9 

298 

238.2 

—1.1 

0 6 

10.2 

11 4 

8.2 

-0.7 

11 8 

106 

236.7 

—1.2 

4.0 

4.5 

11.8 

14.2 

—4.3 

6.3 

8S 

437.5 

_ 

22.4 

9.3 

25.0 

15 7 

4.4 

1.5 

499 

266.1 

-2.1 

4 6 

—0 1 

19.1 

20 2 

0.2 

2 3 





Variation (Pas 

Cant) 



Base 

1 ntpof _ 








LEICol 









Month 

Ova* 

Ores 

Over 

la 

la 

la 

In 



Last 

Last 

March 

80-81 

79-10 

78-79 

77-78 



Month 

Yeas 

81 





1960-100 

456* 

0.4 

13.4 

8 6 

11.4 

8.5 

2.2 

7.6 

1960-100 

418* 

0 2 

13 0 

8 6 

11.8 

7.8 

3 4 

6.9 

My dO-Iuae 

457* 

1 3 

14.5 

9 1 

9 7 

»3.6 

1.9 

7.0 

11-100 












Variation (Rs erorai par ceat la brackets) 


Unit 

Vjkfmaf 








Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

la 

In 

In 


(13.11.81) 

i Last 

Last 

Mar 27. 

80-81 

79-80 

7f> 79 

77-78 



Month 

i Year 

81 





Re crore 

60.288 

755 

8,946 

4,974 

8,429 

6,919 

6,985 

5,626 



(1.3) 

(17 4) 

(9.0) 

(180) 

(17 3) 

(21 2) 

(72 41 

Rs crore 

28,883 

565 

5,830 

3,077 

5,352 

3,839 

1,921 

2,451 

Rs crore 

39.808 

827 

6,903 

3,488 

5,402 

5,285 

4,125 

2,719 

Rs crore 

3.312 

—305 

—1,531 

—1,370 

—784 

-10 

968 

1,974 

Rs crore 

42.101 

465 

7,075 

4,730 

5.612 

4,743 

4,805 

4,645 



(ID 

(20 2) 

(12 7) 

(17.7/ 

(17.6) 

(21 6) 

(26 4) 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Variatioa (Per Ceat) 



Month 

Month** 

— 







-__ 

- - 

lo 

In 

In 

In 

In 



1981 

1980 

1981* 1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

100.00 

163.0’ 

162 6 

147 8 

10.0 0.8 

1 2 

6 9 

3.4 

32.28 

182.8* 

186 8 

161 1 

16.0 -1.0 

2 3 

4.8 

5 1 

15.23 

164.6* 

178.8 

169 5 

5. 

5 4 6 

2.7 

3 4 

5.5 

20.95 

143.3* 

142.9 

136.7 

4 5 0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

3.0 

31.52 

138.3* 

145.6 

132 6 

9 8 0 4 

2 2 

9.8 

6.4 

3.41 

164.3* 

164.7 

162.1 

1.6 3.5 

6 0 

8 0 

14.2 

28.11 

135 2* 

143 3 

29 0 

11 

1 - 

-3.2 

10.0 

5.4 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

80-81 tt 79-80 

1MI 

?7-*l 

76-77 


Month - 









(June 81) 8I-82TT 80-81tt 





Rs crore 

464 

1,652 

1,173 

6,670 

6,468 

5,726 

5,404 

5,146 





(31) 

(13 0) 

(6.0i 

(5.0) 

(27,3) 

Rs crore 

941 

2.815 

2,536 

12,106 

8,909 

6 814 

6,025 

5074,3) 





(35 9) 

(30 6) 

(13. n 

118.7) 

(-3.6) 

Rs crore 

—477 - 

-1,163 

-1,363 • 

-5,436 

—2,441 

1,088 

-621 

+ 72 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 


Month - 









(June 81) 

1981 

1980 






Thousand 

16.510 

16,510 

15,170 

16,200 

14,334 

12.678 

10.924 

9.784 



(8 8) 

(10.6) 

(13.0) 

(13.1) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 

(10.61 

Thousand 

526 

2,703 

2,819 

6,157 

6,132 

5,328 

5,616 

5,448 


(-41) 

(-5.5) 

(0.4) 

(15.1) 

(-5.11 

( 3.1) 

(5.30 

Thousand 

83 

430 

419 

840 

8.76 

828 

804 

840 



(2.6) 

(—4 1) 

(-*» 

(58) 

(3 0) 

(-4.3) 

(22.8) 

Thousand 

43 

233 

243 

478 

468 

456 

456 

(401 


(-4.1) 

(3 4) 

2 1) 

(2 6) 

(-) 

(11.8) 

(3.8) 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year, 
t Variation in current year upto latest month for which data are available over corresponding period of last yeas, 
it As derived by Reserve Bank of India. 

H Provisional data. 

Votes : (1) Superscript nmnersl denotes month to which tgure relates; e g, superscript* indicates But the Igure is for Jauunty- 
aad so on (2) Figures in brackets denote oeroentage variation over gMrioua Period. 
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COMPANIES 



Revived Interest in Fertilisers 


Haiuuvhek 


; vTA CHEMICALS has. revived its 
interest m fertilisers and has registered 
n>th the Central govemient its positive 
interest m a large gas-based nitrogenous 
| ( .it>lisei complex in UP and a phos- 
pliatic teitiliser complex in Saurashtra. 
It has formed a small wholly owned 
sulisidiaty under the name 'Tata Fei- 
IiImts’ which will in due course be 
spun off as a separate corporate entity in 
the event of these fertiliser pro)ects ma¬ 
il ulising. In its traditional line, the 
ciinpnny obtained a ‘letter of in- 
leuT loi expansion by nearly 66 per 
i mt of the chlor-caustic facilities, but 
il, application lor expansion of BHC 
iiilerlinked with the chlor-caustic ex¬ 
pulsion. was tinned down. In view of 
it,i' the company ic-wojked the scheme 
lot utilisation oi chlorine, co-produced 
Midi caustic soda, and also decided to 
upmaile and modernise its chlor-caustic 

l. miities An appl.eution has been 

m. ,ile to seek extension ot the ‘letter 
u 1 intent’ lor chloi-caustic expansion. 


The company has obtained government 
permission to utilise the idle capacltv 
in the process equipment division to 
diversify and manufacture process 
equipment foi the chemical industry, 
not confined to, but including, soda 
ash, tor a total capacity of 5,000 tonnes 
per annum. The company commissioned 
last year plant and machinery worth 
Ils 13.64 crore. These included a 
modern and sophisticated topping 
tm bo-generator, a sixth line kiln in- 
co'poratmg several new features, 
titanium tube heat exchangers and 
several other works concerned with the 
modernisation, improvements and energy 
conservation in different parts of the 
chemical complex. As a result of the 
energy conservation programme launched 
bv it, the company was able to save 
enerev equivalent to 223 tonnes of 
standard coal per day during the 8 
months the progiamme was in force 
last year 

Although the company had to suffer 


lv-avy loss of production in the first 
quarter due to severe and extensive 
damage caused by unprecedented 
floods, aggregate pioduction of all 
pioducts dunng the succeeding three 
quaiteis was the highest achieved in 
f he corresponding period of any pre- 
vious year. Sales and other income ex¬ 
panded Irom Its 5106 cuire to Rs 65.69 
croie and gioss profit was up from 
11s 14 38 ci ore to Rs 18 78 crore, re¬ 
flecting a small increase in margins in 
spite ol cost inflation Net profit 
amounted to Rs 8 59 ciorc against 
Rs 5.62 crore m the previous year. 
Dividend, laised by 2.5 per cent to 
22 5 per cent, was coveted 4.07 times 
against 2 98 times. These good results 
wire paitly due to a substantial upturn 
in the performance of the shipping 
division which turned in a pie-tax pro¬ 
fit of Rs 41 lakh as against a lass of 
Rs 37 lakh in the previous year. J R D 
Tala, chairman, has pointed out that 
fmcign pioilums of soda ash are vir¬ 
tually dumping their exportable sur¬ 
pluses in India, although self-sufficiency 
in this chemical has been restored in 
the country. Having suffered from 
very sharp escalations m the cost of 


The Week’* Companies_ (Rupees m lakh) 



Tata Chemicals 

llDl'C 



Fibreglass 


Latest 

Last 

Latest 

Last 


Latest 

Last 


Year 

Year 

It ear 

Year 


fear 

Year 


30-6-81 

30-6-80 

30-6-81 30-6-80 


31-3-81 

31-3-80 

Bald-up Capital 

994 

991 

997 

997 


259 

259 

•mi»ivo» 

2681 

2036 

130 

66 


238 

211 

Borrowings 

3522 

2848 

3109 

491 


35.3 

307 

of tiMch Term borrowings 

1215 

9.31 

25 

25 


96 

127 

Gross fixed assets 

7828 

6696 

19 

12 


789 

703 

set fixed assets 

5333 

44 52 

15 

10 


431 

389 

investment! 

138 

13S 

125 

19.3 


— 

— 

Current liabilities 

1618 

1239 

157 

3.3 


236 

234 

Current aaaeti 

•3333 

2529 

1197 

307 


649 

615 

Stocks 

1917 

1319 

— 

-— 


430 

381 

Book dnhti 

587 

191 

22 

8 


136 

148 

Haw material costs 

6569 

5106 

348 

131 


921 

798 

set sales 

440 

285 

— 

— 


39 

38 

•her income 

3094 

2079 

— 

— 


204 

202 

Wages 

627 

511 

25 

14 


187 

173 

interest 

391 

263 

112 

18 


52 

40 

Cross profltf +)/lois(— J 

1878 

1438 

171 

95 


212 

184 

Depreciation provision 

649 

513 

2 

1 


56 

51 

Tax provision 

37o 

364 

54 

31 


89 

78 

Net proft( + )/losa(—) 

859 

562 

115 

63 


67 

55 

Development rebate provision 

240 

128 

— 

— 


11 

6 

Transfer ta reserves 

Dividend 

405 

243 

65 

.37 


15 

7 

Amount 

P 4 

4 

P — 

— 


P-- 

— 

E 210 

187 

E 50 

- 


E 41 

41 

Rate (per cent) 

P 7.14 
E22.5 

7.14 

20 

P — 

E 5 

— 


P — 

E 16 

16 

Cover (time*) 

4.07 

2.98 

2 30 

— 


16.3 

1.34 

Ratios (per cent) 

Cross proflt/sales 

28.59 

28.16 

49.14 

62.91 


23.02 

23 06 

Net proflt/capital employed 
inventories/salei 

23.37 

29-18 

' 18.55 

28.42 

10.20 

5.93 


13 48 
46.69 

11.70 

45.24 

Wage/amles 

9.54 ‘ 

10.00 

7.18 

9.27 


20.30 

21.68 


inguJbJtie indigejaguj joda ash imJhjitjy 
cannot cope with this situation. Repre¬ 
sentations have been made to govern¬ 
ment to curb the totally unjustified 
imports which, apart from a large ex¬ 
penditure of foreign exchange, cause 
grievous damage to an indigenous in¬ 
dustry of vital importance to the 
national economy. 

The company has presented to the 
shareholders by way of supplemental 
infos mat ion, summarised profit and loss 
account and balance sheet prepared on 
the basis of Current Cost Accounting 
This has followed increasing awareness 
in recent years that in inflationary 
situations financial statements, which 
do not take into account the effect of 
changing prices, could present a mis¬ 
leading picture. This method of 
accounting seeks to ensure that 
adi'.prate provisions / adjustments are 
made for the maintenance and replace¬ 
ment of operating assets of the com¬ 
pany at least at the nuninumt physical 
levels at which the enterprise can 
operate efficiently and profitably not 
only for the sear under review but also 
lor the future 


nfaal deposit scheme far those earning project are ‘ 

lilts 300 and ever per month. Four plani fat in France and FibreglMamttie 
Will be offered: a regular saving of UK. Finance for the programme is 
Bs 50, Rs 100, Rs 150 or Rs 200 per proposed to be raised partly by way 
month. After a period of 30 months of an issue of secured debentures which 
depositors will become eligible for will carry the right, on partial rederap- 
hoLLsing Joans of a fixed amount of lion one year after the debenture issue, 
Rs 5.000 to Rs 20,000 at a fixed rato to purchase equity shares in the com- 
of interest for 16 years with modest pany. Total amount to be raised by the 


monthly repayment instalments. The 
coiporntion has obtained permission of 


debenture issue will be Rs 2.63 crore 
The shares to be issued in 1982 on 


RBI to accept deposits from and grant partial redemption of these debentures 
loam to non-resident Indians. There is will result in the dilution of the non- 
a strong demand for houses from non- resident shareholding in the company 
residents. The corporation has received to less than 40 per cent. This will he 
a long term loan of Rs 10 crore from in line with the government policy 
LIC and has approached various under FERA and after dilution the 
nationalised hanks for similar facilities, company expects to enjoy greater frec- 
It expects to raise Rs 5 ciore from dom of action as a non-FERA corn- 
banks. It has been negotiating for a pany. During the year to March 31 


loan under the Housing Guaranty last, sales inci eased from Rs 7.98 crore 
Programme for US $30 million with to Rs 9.21 crore, gross profit from 
the approval of the Central government. R s 1 84 crore to Rs 2.12 crore. Net 
i he funds u ill be raised in two stages profit was Rs 67 lakh (Rs 55 lakh), 
at a fixed late of interest. USAID may Dividend, maintained at 16 pei cent, 
also provide it with a small grant to was covered 163 times as against'134 
fun^ training programmes and assis- times previously, 
tancc towaid research and develop¬ 
ment HDFC has established a wholly- COMPUTER MAINTENANCE COR- 


HOUSING DEVEWPMENT FINANCE 
CORPORATION (HDFC) has achieved 
good progress in a short period of 
three years with total loan approvals 
for housing exceeding Rs 60 crore and 
disbursements in respect of approved 
loans amounting to over Rs 30 crore. 
It has financed nearly 24,000 units in 
over 185 towns and cities in India. 
About 63 per cent of the units 
financed constitute homes financed 
directly to individuals mainly from 
the middle and low income group. 
In the initial years, HDFC re¬ 
lied on share capital and institutional 
lenders. Over the long term, however, 
it will become necessary for it to 
finance its operations from broad based 
deposit schemes which encourage 
would-lie beneficiaries to contribute to¬ 
wards the poo! of lendable resouices 
for housing The corporation introduced 
the Certificate of Deposit Scheme in 
November 1979 for large depositors. 
Tins has yielded nearly Rs 18 crore 
Fm the small saver, it has introduced 
the Loan Linked Deposit Scheme which 
encourages small saveis to begin a 
pass-book account with the corpoiation 
for as little as Rs 200 anti (lcpa-.it 
us and when funds arc available m 
multiples of Rs 100. After a period of 
3 year.-., the depositor may withdraw 
his accumulated deposit which has 
earned 9 per cent pei annum or renew 
it. In cither event, the depositor be¬ 
comes eligible for a loan of upto four 
thnes the accumulated savings. HDFC 


owned subsidiary, HDFC Developers, 
to undertake specific housing projects. 
It is at present engaged m the con¬ 
struction of 500 units in a model 
housing complex at Chincliwad in Pune. 
HDFC is paying a maiden dividend of 
5 per cent for the year ended June 
1981 following vastly improved results 
Ils total income expanded from Rs 1.51 
ciore to Rs 3 48 crore and gross profit 
horn Rs 95 lakh to Rs 171 lakh. Net 
profit was Rs 115 lakh (Rs 63 lakh) 
which covered the distribution 2.3 
times II T Parekh, chairman, feels that 
the housing stock can be increased 
significantly in the country if the cor¬ 
porate sector, both public and private, 
were to assume some responsibility for 
the provision of housing for their staff 
and woikeis HDFC provides finance 
foi companies either to build and 
allocate houses to their staff directly or 
to finance employees through the com¬ 
pany, so that sepai ate units can be 
purchased liv employees themselves. 
Parekh has suggested that the govern¬ 
ment, in turn, could provide incentives 
to the coiporate sector through fiscal 
m lav reliefs which would make it at¬ 
tractive to companies to provide staff 
housing. 

I 

FIBREGLASS PILKINGTON is engag¬ 
ed in a major modernisation and re¬ 
placement programme, of its glass wool 
plant. This is expected to result in 
unproved fuel economy, reduced waste 
of raw materials and control of indus¬ 
trial pollution. Technology, drawings 


PORATION'S turnover during 1980- 
81 was Rs 801 lakh (an increase of 
1 5.1 pei cent over last year’s figure). 
The net profit for the year was Rs 45 
lakh. The net worth and internal re¬ 
sources of the Coiporation increased 
from Rs 3 tfi lakh and Rs 153 lakh as 
on 31-3-1980 to Rs 616 lakh and 
Rs 222 lakh, respectively, as on 31-3- 
1981, CMC is poised for rendering 
total one-point support and playing 
a meaningful and pivotal role in the 
computer indusliy by promoting the 
use of computers in the development 
oriented activities and for special ap¬ 
plications. A proto-type of the message 
switching system, developed jointly by"' 
NCSDCT and CMC is now functioning 
at PTI Bombay. CMC’s Integra De¬ 
monstration Centre in Hyderabad had 
undertaken important assignments re¬ 
lating to the A P government, such 
as financial information system, sur¬ 
vey of tubals, industry oriented appli¬ 
cations, rural land data base, prepara¬ 
tion of computerised electoral rolls at 
the instance of the Election Commis¬ 
sion. A prestigious UNIFSTD project, 
designated as ‘Project Interact' (Inter¬ 
national Education and Research for 
Applications of Computer Technology) 
is being implemented by the Corpora¬ 
tion. Important and significant fall¬ 
outs are expected from the project 
for national development in the areas 
of Railway wagon i'tformation system, 
power system, etc. These are areas of 
immediate interest to all developing 
countries. 
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TAJMIL NADU 


Mydis and Facts behind Agrarian Unrest 


RECENTLY, there has been a revival 
of the trend of ‘Naxalites* being kill* 
ed in ‘encounters’ with the police in 
Tamil Nadu and elsewhere. The ter¬ 
rible and clumsy brutality of the Tamil 
Nadu police in dealing with the so- 
called Naxalites has been well docu¬ 
mented in the press. Several civil 
rights organisations, not sharing the 
ideology of the Naxalites, have tried 
to probe into the facts of these so- 
called encounters with the police in 
Tamil Nadu. Recent reports indicate 
that the efforts have not been 
given up although the success so far 
in unearthing all the facts and cir¬ 
cumstances of these incidents has been 
less than full. An attempt is being 
made at the level of the Supreme Court 
to take a fresh initiative to bring to 
national attention the facts regarding 
treatment of Naxalites by the Tamil 
Nadu police. The issue has all along 
been one of asserting the basic human, 
social and legal rights of individual 
citizens in the face of a brutal police 
force which has emerged as one of 
the major contradictions in the rural 
areas, whether it is the tribal areas of 
Ihhar or Madhya Pradesh or the rural 
areas of Tamil Nadu or Andhra. 

In this note, we shall first record 
some of the broad socio-economic 
features of rural Tamil Nadu (as avai¬ 
lable in published reports) which con¬ 
stitute the essential basis for the 
jvider growth of rural discontent and 
pmsequent militant social and politi¬ 
cal protest. Thereafter, we shall briefly 
look at the sources of official informa¬ 
tion in regard to such sensitive issues 
and pin-point the gaps and inadequa¬ 
cies. 

I 

The Naxalite phenomenon is prima¬ 
rily a rural phenomenon, in Tamil 
Nadu as elsewhere. It is, therefore, 
necessary to look at the structure and 
dynamics of rural transformation 
which is going on in the country. In 
respect of'Tamil Nadu, empirical evi¬ 
dence on the changes that have come 
about in the rural economy between 
1Q 50 and 1975 has been documented 
by C T Kurien. (JTPW, Annual Num¬ 
ber, 1980). Although he does not have 
a theory to explain the phenomena, 
the trends documented by him are 
extremely significant In themselves and 
^ould provide the basis for a serious 


theoretical examination by committed 
scholars. 

Kurien has found that a survey of 
the broad trends in rural dynamics in 
Tamil Nadu reveals both positive and 
negative ‘trends. On the positive side 
extensive cultivation through the use 
of major irrigation schemes, intensive 
cultivation through the use of modern 
implements, increase in output and 
systematic production patterns and 
more organised efforts through co¬ 
operatives and the like are seen. How¬ 
ever, on the negative side the follow¬ 
ing trends are noted: (i) pressure on 
small farmers to leave their lands and 
become agricultural labourers (ii) De¬ 
cline in the real wages of agricultural 
labouien, and (iii) tendency of mass 
poverty to continue and increase. 

Thus, the developmental processes 
of the past have generated growth and 
affluence for the few and poverty and 
insecurity for the many. These must 
be taken as two sides of the same 
com. More specifically, State policy 
towards the rural areas has had a two¬ 
pronged objective- (a) to stimulate the 
productive operations; and (b) to bring 
about some structural transformation. 
Both these were, in the final ana¬ 
lysis, meant to benefit the poor majo¬ 
rity, the latter explicitly and the former 
indirectly. However, the survey of 
agricultural change in the state has 
shown that while the policy measures 
to boost production have been quite 
successful, the review of land owner¬ 
ship and operations has suggested that 
the measures enacted to bring about 
a structural change in the rural areas 
has not had much of an impact. 

Thus, the rural transformation in 
Tamil Nadu between 1950 and 1975 
has been one of growth without major 
structural changes. The major benefi¬ 
ciaries of changes, viewed from the 
stand-point of asset accumulation, 
have been the richest section among 
farmers, particularly the top one per 
cent. All India comparison shows that 
in terms of the share of assets the 
richest one per cent of Tamil Nadu 
topped the list both in 1961-62 and 
1971*72. At the other end, in terms 
of the average value of assets of the 
lowest size group, Tamil Nadu was 
next to the last in 1971-72 (Orissa be¬ 
ing the last). .Therefore, In the matter 
of distribution of rural assets Tamil 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


Nadu shows the greatest inequality. 

While the annual return from farm 
operations enabled the members of 
the small farms at best to survive, 
they helped large farms to continue 
the orocess of accumulation so that 
in subsequent periods the gap between 
the small and the large in terms of 
assets will increase. This is what has 
been noticed in rural Tamil. Nadu and 
is the key to the understanding of 
rural transformation. 

The points noted above relate to 
Tamil Nadu in general. What are socio¬ 
economic conditions of the districts 
of North Arcot and Dharmapuri which 
seem to be the focus of rural discon¬ 
tent and resultant militant social 
protest? Both these districts are noti¬ 
fied backward areas and cultivate 
paddy followed by sugarcane, ground¬ 
nut and cotton as the second cash 
crop. The pattern of cultivation results 
in large scale unemployment and 
under-employment of agricultural 
workers thus creating an ideal situa¬ 
tion for exploitation by the landed 
gentry. 

The tiny village of Kadirampatti in 
Tirupattur taluk is a classic example 
of the conditions that have helped the 
resurgence of Naxalite activity. Here 
170 caste Hindu families have kept 
300 Harijan families m virtual bond¬ 
age. Even today the Harijans dare 
not walk the streets of Kadirampatti 
wearing a white dhoti or with chap- 
paU. As against the minimum pres¬ 
cribed wage of Rs 7 for a farm worker 
(Rs 5 for women ), the practice in this 
village is to engage Harijan for 
an annual payment of Rs 350 
and two meals a day. The “take 
home" wage is less than even this 
paltry sum, as part of the wages are 
paid as advance and the rest is calcu¬ 
lated as interest on the sum advanced. 
When the Harijans resorted to crop 
cutting as a part of their strategy to 
get justice, the landlords, with the 
help of the civil authorities organised 
“self-protection” committees. 

Legislations like debt relief have 
remained only on paper. Bonded 
labour is widely prevalent and indebt¬ 
ed farm workers even pledge their 
teenaged sons and daughters with the 
landlords. Untoucbability is still prac¬ 
tised in a primitive form. The land¬ 
lords also indulge in molestation of 
Harijan women. Harijans are not 
allowed to draw water from the 
wells used by caste Hindus. These 
points regarding the social dis¬ 
crimination against members of 
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Die Blocks 


Die Blocks, which were 
previously imported, are 
manufactured at VISL in 
technical collaboration 
with VEW Bohler Bros 
& Co! Austria VISL 
Die Blocks cater to a 
wide range of industries, 
from plastic moulding to 
automotive ciank shaft 
tot gmg 

Erepellent impact strength 
over the entire cross- 
section, developed by 
its oil and water harden¬ 
ing properties, are ensured 
by sophisticated quality 
control at each stage of the 


manufacturing process 
Steel, melted in the electric 
arc furnace, is vacuum 
processed at VISL s modem 
Vacuum Degassing plant to 
ensure Die Blocks free from 
flakes The ingots are 
then forged in the 1600 
tonne High Speed Hydraulic 
Press for sizes ranging 
from 150 mm x 150 mm upto 
500 mm x 500 mm 

A range of Hot Die Steels 
and Die Blocks, for 
applications from simple 
coming dies to auto¬ 
motive forging dies are 
manufactured to inter¬ 


national specifications 
at VISL Write in for 
detailed technical 
literature on our range. 


Visvesvaraya Iron & Steel Ltd 
Bhadravathi 

l A Public Sector Under taking : 


MCA- VISL 
























£dpM$a '(&&#•''h&i faflU tf biwh 
coflftSied in a" Home Ministry study 
{See »PW, December 1, 1979). 

We may now make some broad 
generalisations which may apply the 
country as a whole. 

In the post-emergency period, con¬ 
siderable violence against Scheduled 
Castes who lire mostly agricultural la¬ 
bourers has taken place primarily in 
the Hindi belt Jbut also in other areas. 
This violence has been perpetrated by 
the rising middle and rich peasantry. 
The agricultural labourers are the 
most exploited, vulnerable and un¬ 
organised sections ot the rural sector 
who are naturally drawn to radical 
ideologies which promise to deliver 
the goods. Many of the naxulites 
killed in police encounter in the 
North-Arcot and Dharmapun districts 
appear to be Scheduled Caste agricul¬ 
tural workers. 

The middle and rich peasantry in 
the ruial sector feel that the Govern¬ 
ment is pampering the Scheduled Cas¬ 
tes and Tribes because of their nume- 
ncal preponderance and political 
importance and resent the ptogrammes 
and schemes diawn up by the Gov¬ 
ernment for their benefit {although 
these programmes and schemes are 
modest in themselves and are also not 
being effectively implemented for 
vaiious icasons). Because of this, a 
major conflict has developed between 
ruial gentry and the using democratic 
and political consciousness of the 
most oppressed and depressed sections 
o( agncultural laboureis. small far- 
meis, etc. If there is no effective 
Governmental intervention on behalf 
ol the ruial pool against the tural 
nth, a fuither ladicalisation of the 
luial poor is inevitable although the 
Inoccss may Jack coherent conscious¬ 
ness and nigamsation and may throw 
up a badly divided leadership as in 
the case of the Naxalitcs. 

Press as well as official reports make 
it clear that the Naxahtes today aie 
in a far more serious crisis than any 
other political party. The original 
movement of 1967-68 has itself disinte¬ 
grated into as many as 27 fighting 
groups, a record which no other poli¬ 
tical party or group can equal. The 
threat posed by the Naxalites to law 
and order cannot, therefore, be very 
serious. Unfortunately, the experience 
m Tamil Nadu and elsewhere shows 
that the administration tends to adopt 
an undiscriminating and monolithic 
approach to all Naxalites which can 
he tactically disastrous and may, in 
fact, lead to the strengthening of the 
criminal tendencies among some of 
the so-called Naxalite elements. 

One .of the important trends to be 


taken note of in Tamil Nadu and else¬ 
where is that the rural gentry affected 
by Naxalite attacks on the local land- 
lord-cum-money lending interests are 
able to enlist official support and patro- 
nuge, but no official initiative is 
taken to organise the agricultural 
workers and small farmers for the 
enforcement of minimum wages, aboli¬ 
tion of bonded labour, debt relief, 
abolition of untouchability etc. This 
reveals a strong class und caste bias 
on the part of the bureaucracy. 

II 

The concluding points made above 
indicate the lines on which govern¬ 
mental intervention has to come if 
the intention and purpose of official 
policy is to ensure that the socio¬ 
economic pioblems behind Naxalite 
activities are dealt with. In fact, what 
is needed in the so-called Naxalitc- 
affected areas is a more purposive 
implementation of some of the dec¬ 
lared policies of the government such 
as abolition of bonded labour, enforce¬ 
ment of civil rights, special component 
plans for scheduled castes and tribes, 
special Central assistance and so on. 
Equally important is the selection and 
posting of suitably motivated and 
committed government servants to 
sensitive areas foi developmental 
planning and implementation. How- 
evei, despite the existence of some 
we'l-motivated individual officers, the 
P'edominunt official priorities are still 
of a law and order nature and they 
explain the induction of officers such 
as Special Deputy Inspector-General 
Walter Devaram in Tamil Nadu to 
tackle the naxalite ‘menace’. In other 
words, the official policy appears to 
be (though not overtly acknowledged 
as such) one of suppressing the legiti¬ 


mate aspirations of the people in the 
name of law and order. 

This brings us directly to the sour¬ 
ces of official information and percep¬ 
tion of the problem at the Central 
and state government levels. The main 
information gathering agency at the 
Central level in regard to various in¬ 
ternal social and political movements 
is the Intelligence Bureau (IB) which 
is dominated at all effective levels by 
police officers, wedded to the law and 
older approach and the cult of secre¬ 
cy, even where such secrecy is either 
totally unnecessary or inhibits the 
perception of the issues involved in 
the proper perspective. The result is 
that at the policy making level the 
law and order approach prevails al¬ 
though ntual tribute is paid to the 
socio-economic aspects. The non-Police 
administration too consists exclusively 
of ‘talented amateurs' and there are 
no atrangements for consulting social 
scientists on a systematic basis by 
government agencies. What little social 
science exists at the governmental 
level consists mostly of economists. 
Even a proper feed-back on the im¬ 
pact and implications of the develop¬ 
mental policy and process is absent, 
that the administration does not 
know (or does not want to know) the 
results of its own policies and pro¬ 
grammes. At the political level also, 
social perception and social under¬ 
standing is generally not common. 
Even where it is present, there is no 
idea as to how to operationalise it in 
teims of the functioning of the gov¬ 
ernment machinery and get the neces¬ 
sary feedback. The 'generalist' and 
‘amateunsf administration is too un¬ 
trained, backward and unwilling to 
undertake such exeicises on its own. 


ONE YEAR PROFESSIONAL POSTGRADUATE QUALIFICATION 
IN URBAN & REGIONAL PLANNING 

Situates plivvital and spatial aspect of the envmmincnt and planning 
within .socio-economic context at uiban, icgional and national levels, 
utilizing a coinpaiativo focus on advanced, developing and socialist 
coontiics Qmises include: Third Wmld Uiliamsation National and 
Hegumal Development Planning, Planning Teihni(|iies, Computcis, Thud 
Wmld Housing, Labour. Employment and Economic Development, 
Piojort Appt.ii.sed Planning. Political Economv ol Cities and Regions, 
Uiban Design and Energy Planning. 

Course starts in October, applications accepted thiongh September 
2 year M.Phil research option possible. 

Fin prospectus write to: 

The Co-ordinator 
Planning Department 
Architectural Association 
14-36 Bedford Square 
London WCIB 3ES 
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TUBES 


m- s 

11 Vacuum casting, 
spark erosion technique, 
ceramic technology 


- leading to high power 
and high frequency 
vacuum tubes 


Soon, BEL will bring you super 
power vacuum triodes and tetrodes for 


BEL has been the torch-bearer in the 
vacuum tube technology field m the 
country since 1960 Between then and 
now, much has happened resulting in an 
indigenous capability in high power 
vacuum tube technology BEL has 
installed process facilities for vacuum 
casting of anodes for the first time m the 
country, spark erosion technique which 
ensures cntical radial alignment of the 
gnd, and ceramic metal brazing technolog 


BEL's high frequency ceramic envelope 
power tubes for television, FM trans¬ 
mission and for VHF communication 


With the new technological muscle,BEL 
bnngs a wide range of vacuum tubes for 
a variety of cntical applications Hot 
cathode Xenon/mercury filled thyratrons 
for high voltage switching applications, 
mercury vapour rectifiers with peak 
ratings of upto 20 KV inverse voltage and 
40A anode current 


The dnving force behind BEL's leader¬ 
ship thrust has been its components capa¬ 
bility BEL's in-depth expertise in high 
power vacuum tubes is only too well 
matched by its achievements in other 
component areas germanium.and sibcon 
semiconductors, hybnd microcircuits, 
integrated circuits, pnnted circuit boards, 
precision crystal filters and ceramic capacitors 

Notwithstanding these technological 
tnumphs, it is BEL's state-of-the-art 
systems capability as evidenced by its 
sophisticated systems and equipment that 
keeps India on the electronics map of the 
world, 


For high power applications, BEL's 
air-cooled, water-cooled and vapour-cooled 
tnodes and tetrodes set the trend, 

Capping these technological tnumphs are 



(A Government of Indie Enterprise) 
Bangalore • Ghaziabad • Pune 


Headers in professional electronics 
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dhanbad 

Miners 9 Fight against Imposters 

Amiya Rao 


THIS is the story of 28 tribal and 
(i.mjan .stone-cutters in the North Khurki 
rellieiy (area No 1) of Baghmara PS in 
Dhanbad district who have become 
yirtims of a cruel fiaud perpetrated on 
(hem by Bharat Coking Coal in col¬ 
lusion with JNTUC. Their tale of woe 
began in 1973, soon after the coal in¬ 
dustry wj' nationalised and they were 
lliown out of employment by the 
management on the pretext that they 
war coriliacl labour and as such were 
limpoian 

Not to ho put down, the men began 
j legal battle and after seven long 
u us m oaily 1980, wrested the award 
e 1 reinstatement with back wages from 
tin Tndusltial Tribunal Meanwhile m 
l')78 came the Supreme Court judgment 
i' 1 Justice Krishna Tsei in favour of 
ini'liact laboiu. Kiisbua Iver took into 
i msideration the natnie of tbeii work, 
but the stone cutteis’ tioubles were not 
'•> be over set Instead of implementing 
’if .iw.iid it was w’thheld and no rea 
mil weie given and nothing ssas rom- 
'iiiiiurated to these indigent miners 
I llbei l)\ the BCCr, ot In the 1NTUC. 
'Iruigli all these men weie members of 
lint union The Area Manager w'hrn 
ippmached wiote hack to say that ho 
vs as in the dark about the award and 
tin matter ssas being dealt with directly 
In the management The agitated 
milkers made a representation to th' 
t" adijuarters at Dhanbad and soon 
|her a letter from the headquarters to 
Tii Area Manager came to light It 
■nil that acroirlmg to an agreement 
I*tween the BCCL and the INTUC 
22 men had alreads been reinstated and 
the Aiea Managei should disburse 
Hs 6,000 to each of them. 

It became cleai that the INTUC yvas 
P 1 lying the old game of inducting im¬ 
posters in place of genuine W'orkeis 
"ith the active connivance of the 
BCCL and the hack wages — not a 
mull sum — would go to various 
igendes of thou own choice The niattei 
's mg mip 'of eonuption and impersonn- 
iS'Ti was brought to the notice of the 
iu-a Managei and the Chairman of the 
M.nes Division and also of the DIG 
.‘ i « i uritv Vigilance for stopping the dis- 
hinscment and ordeiing an immediate 
Probe. An enquiry began and after 
tluee months seven men were declared 
h'lposters. Not satisfied, the workers ap- 
Pi cached the Deputy Commissioner, 


Dhanbad, and impressed on him that 
the issue was not one of industrial dis¬ 
pute hut of forgery, impersonation and 
niminal conspiracy, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner entrusted the case to the SP 
and the ‘DSP (CID) for enquiiy as it 
was creating law and order piohlems. 
Their enquiry revealed that all the 
men inducted weie imposteis and the 
genuine ones were on the .streets. Later 
the BCCL enquiry icpoits also tallied 
yvitli those of the DC hut they wished 
to hold fuitlioi enquiries alniut the 
genuineness of those who had lodged 
the complaint Tins enqniiv also went 
in favour o! the miners, and after a 
discussion the CMD agreed to reinstate 
them and his decision was ciiciliated 
as a part ol the minutes. 

But the matter did not end even there. 
Events took an ugly turn when an FIR 
was lodged against the local INTUC 
Secretaiv G D Pamle and K B Singh, 
a tiarle union svoikcr, and all the abs¬ 
conding imposters. The INTUC Secre- 
laiv and K B Singh wete actually 
arrested and a wairant of arrest was 
issued against B K Choiulhiirv, Oene- 
uil Manager (Peisonnel) Choudhmy 
who was transfer!ed to the Assam Divi¬ 
sion of the Colliery as Genoa! Manager 
with independent charge rushed to the 
High Court for anticipatory bail. A 
report of the DIG (Vigilance) has been 
sent to the Eneigv Munster and he 
must be aware of all the facts but so 
far has taken no action, the BCCL also 
has flatly refused to take back the 
workers since their Cenoal Managei 
has been involved in a criminal case. 

As an industual city in India’s coal 
hilt, Dhanharl has hern long notorious 
foi harbouring .musclemen of the local 
mafia leaders who, it is well known, 
riiiov political pulionuge. As such the 
police cannot oi do not touch them 
Even m the 1950s, not known to many, 
the late Brahmanand, those days a 
young trade union leader of miners, 
was beaten up and lus arms broken by 
hired goondas of a nval union, because 
lie had stood up lor the woikris and 
wanted a change in their ternhle wink¬ 
ing conditions Nothing has changed 
s.nce then. Whenever mter-union rivalry 
breaks out, murders become frecpienl 
and no investigation is possible us none 
dare identify the offenders. For his oyvn 
safety, the poor worker contributes to 
the funds' of more than one union. Vio¬ 


lence , rampant corruption, fraud and 
impersonation have contrihuted to the 
dwindling of the manlier of hanjan and 
adivasi employees, who once used to 
he the mast numerous in these mines, 
they have been sinking into the deepest 
penury The nationalisation of the coal 
mdustiy has not lessened these intense 
ciiniinal activities The BCCL has itself 
become an employer of nearly 5.000 
musclemen who give protection to their 
own corrupt officers 

In the recent past several instances 
of fraud and iinpeisonation have been 
brought to the Eneigv Mimstci’s notice 
tn the Tetulmari Colliery case, for in¬ 
stance, a numbei of tribual miners— ail 
genuine woikeis if the tollieiv — wore 
thinwn out and their places filled bv 
imposteis The Sindii-Bansjura Colliery 
case also is similar and even to this 
day the six Dhuivans who had lieen 
thrown out and mipeisoimted have not 
been taken hark — in spite of the 
Deputy Commissioner’s clear findings of 
fiaud. 

It is interesting that in the Noith 
Khurki Colliery case all these imposters 
yyere imported from North Bihar, 
net onlv do they look different from 
the local workers y\lio all come from 
Knind about villages ul the eoal belt, 
they possess no knowledge yyhatsorver 
of how yvork is carried on in a eoal 
mine, nevei having seen a mine Break¬ 
ing all rules observed in a eoal mine 
that if a worker is reinstated he must 
he taken hack to the same area of the 
eo'lierv yyhere he used to yynik before, 
these imposters yvero sent 20 miles 
ayeay to the Putki Balikaii Project 
(area No 7) so that they may not he 
detected by then felloyv woikeis Ac¬ 
cording to liileS no miner can ho ad¬ 
ded to the ysoikfnrcc n tir can anv inter- 
aiea tiansfer take place without the 
knoyylidge of the Aiea Manager. In 
this case since the Aiea Managei yvas 
kept in the rlaik smne othei important 
official must have handled the niattei. 
The identification of the woikmcn had 
Ivon left to K B Singh ysho yvas not 
even a memboi of the INTUC and it 
yvas, again, K B Singh who was autho- 
lised to diaw up the agreement 

The arrest of the loeal INTUC Secre¬ 
tary’ has angered the politicians, rtvn 
ineinheis of J.igannath Mlsia’s cabinet, 
Yogeshwar Prasad Yogesh and Sankar 
Dayal Singh, and a Bihar MP Vindhes- 
yvari Dube held a demonstration yyith 
then followers in Fiont nf the DC’s 
office and threatened him rvith demo¬ 
tion and tiansfer Their plan for a 
general strike on October 6 fizzled out, 
because the miners aie gutting suspi- 
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In 72 day s flat! 

Udyog Mitra asfiured Forwal Pulp & Paper Mills Ltd. 
of a daily supply of 50 lakh litzesof 



...a part of our commitment to industry. 


22nd Saptembcr . 1980 
a Company applied, as 
advised, to the State's 
Irrigation Department for 
drawing 50 lakh litres of 
water a day from 
Wainganga River for its 
proposed Rs.3 95-crore 
paper project in 
Chandrapur District. The 
case was followed up and 
on 2nd December . 1980 ... 
72 days later, assurance 
for the massive quantity of 
water was received by 
Porwal Pulp & Paper Mills 
Limited. 

All that was involved 
was contact with us. 

Yes, once you meet 
us, we guide you through 
the procedure of obtaining 
water for a project in any 


developing area in 
Maharashtra outside the 
Bombay/Pune Metropolitan 
Regions. And when your 
water needs are such as 
to warrant special 
additional arrangements, 
we will help you go about 
it, correctly and quickly. 
Free of cost. 

We can do it because 
we have an MIDC 
Executive Engineer 
working for us even as he 
is in constant touch with 
his parent organisation. 

Water is only one facet 
of an industrial project. 
There are other inputs 
too: land, power, finance, 
licences and clearances 
We have, therefore, an 
expert lor each of these 


areas — a Senior 
Manager and a Senior 
Development Officer from 
SICOM, a Superintending 
Engineer from MSEB, a 
Deputy Director of 
Industries from the 
Maharashtra Government, 
an Assistant Manager 
from MSFC, two veteran 
Land Officers and a 
Resident Representative of 
SICOM stationed in New 
Delhi. We thus handle 
your needs on a 
composite, comprehensive 
basis. We do so from our 
office in SICOM — the 
catalyst whose dynamic - 
style has infected us as 
well. 

What's more, we have 
the umbrella support of e 


High Power Coordination 
Committee of specialised 
institutions. At its monthly 
meeting, this HPCC 
reviews all our cases 
sympathetically and 
speedily. 

In your own intarest, 
then, contact us even as 
you are getting committed 
to industry. We already 
are. 



Your friend m Maharashtra 2 
from ideas to implementation. 5 

Nirmal. 2nd rioor Nariman Point, sj 
Bombay 400 021 u 

Phone 231856 Telex. OU-3056 fi 
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clous $bf their powerful union leaders 
jud ijie BOCL management. The DC 
is under pressure to withdraw the cases; 
it lip does, the incipient resistance to 
nuustice will die out. For, despite the 
blatant injustice of the cusp and des¬ 
pite the fact that the workers are all 
luiijans and tribals — belonging to the 
weaker sections of the population whom 


JUDGES have for centuries racked 
their heads over a convincing definition 
ol obscenity and failed. Tamil Nadu's 
l.uth in policemen as judges of 
obscenity .should flatter th«n but if is 
.siiigulaily misplaced. 

The ciiminal law of obscenity in the 
lountiv is embodied in S 292 of the 
I‘< nal Code. A document “shall be 
deemed to be obscene if it is lascivious 
m appeals to the prurient interest or 
il its ofieit is, il taken as a whole 
sin. h as to tend to depiave and corrupt 
Prisons who are likely, having regard 
lu all it'll vant eueumstances, to read, 
si c <n lieai the mutter contained or 
I'lubodied in it”. 

The Penal Code was enacted in 
1860. The century and two decades 
have seen much change but the defi¬ 
nition survives. It exempts only 
ancient moments, temples, things 
“used bona fide for religious purposes" 
and anything the publication of which 
is pi oved to be justified as being "for 
.the public good" on the giounds of 
"being in the interests of "science, 
literature, art or learning or other 
ohiects of general concern”. In the 
famous case of “Lady Chatterley’s 
1 over" the Supreme Court of India 
upheld this section in 1965. 

However Tamil Nadu went one 
better m 1960 by amending the Penal 
Code to add one more section — 
Section 292A; "whoever prints or 
causes to be printed in any newspaper, 
penodical or circular or exhibits or 
causes to be exhibited to public view, 
or distributes or causes to be distri¬ 
buted or in any manner puts into 
circulation any picture or any printed 
or written document which is grossly 
, indecent or scurrilous or intended for 
blackmail, shall be punished with im¬ 
prisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to two years, 
or with fine or with both." The Ordi¬ 
nance proceeds to rope in the vendor. 


all the political patties have pledged 
to protect — neither the Chief Minister 
of Bihar nor the Energy Minister in 
Delhi has bestirred himself. Though 
caught in a fraud, the BCCL and the 
1NTUC have been functioning as be- 
lore with the blessings of the mafia of 
Dhunhad, whom none can afiord to 
displace. 


the advertiser as well as any person 
who "receives profits from any busi¬ 
ness in the course of which he knows 
such material is printed or sold.” 

Pray, what is scurrilous? The Penal 
Code branded “obscenity" as crime. 
In Tamil Nadu “scurrilous" is some¬ 
thing “injurious to morality or is cal¬ 
culated to injure any person". That 
is the rule — attack on government 
offices or ministers is what the amend¬ 
ment aimed at in the guise of curbing 
“obscenity". There is an "Explana¬ 
tion” to S 292A which protects criti¬ 
cism in "good faith" of a “public 
servant in the discharge of his public 
functions or respecting his character 
so far as his character appears m that 
conduct and no further" So the Tamil 
Nadu amendment commands. What if 
a public servant beats up his wife 
because she has not brought a good 
enough dowry? It is not his public 
conduct, yet it is a legitimate matter 
for public concern and criticism. 

The explanation allows criticism in 
respect also of “any person touching 
any public question" and character in 
regard to that “and no further". 

This amendment was inserted as 
S 292A m 1960. On September 21 
this year an Qrdinance was promulgat¬ 
ed to make the offence cognisable as 
well as non-bailable. In other words 
a man can be arrested on the charge 
by any policeman without a Magistrate’s 
warrant. A minister can thus get any 
journalist or politician arrested on this 
charge. Once arrested he cannot be 
let out on bail, however, except by 
a Magistrate's order. Arrest a man 
in the evening, keep him behind bars 
over the night — or over a Sunday — 
and put him up before a Magistrate. 
The humiliation is complete. 

The Ordinance curbs the Magistrate's 
discretion in regard to the sentence. 
Originally ft was left to him to decide 
whether' to send the accused to jail 


or simply fine him. Now it is made 
mandatory for him to do both. 

As it is S 500 of the Penal Code 
gives the public servant a remedy — 
he can file a criminal complaint of 
defamation. What is more, S 199 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code enables 
a minister or a public servant to take 
the case straight to tbe Sessions Court 
without committal proceedings in a 
Magistrate's Court by getting the 
Public Prosecutor to file the complaint. 

The whole object behind these pro- 
visions is obviously to intimidate the 
critic. What the Tamil Nadu Ordinance 
does is that it enables a weapon of 
humiliation to be used initially by the 
police bypassing the judiciary. Imprison 
the opponent first, for howsoever a 
short period, and then bring him to 
court. 

The Ordinance is made m Tamil 
Nadu but it can be invoked against 
any one in any part of the country 
provided his statement is published in 
Tamil Nadu, He can then be dragged 
from Assam to Tamil Nadu and drag¬ 
ged, if you please, by a police officer’s 
order (read, a minister’s order). One 
is reminded of a noted publicist in 
Jammu who has arrested for an article 
published in a Bombay journal. 

It is surely tune the Press Council 
takes cognisance of this aspect of the 
law besides, of course, the Tamil Nadu 
Ordinance of 1981 and the Amend¬ 
ment of I960 (S 292A). The Press 
Council has obtained studies of the 
law of parliamentary privilege, official 
secrets and contempt of court through 
the Indian Law Institute. It ought to 
consider if some reasonable restriction 
cannot be imposed on the right to file 
complaints agfhnst writers by people 
who are obviously out to harass them. 

That aspect apart, the Tamil Nadu 
Ordinance raises a basic question. Is 
it at all compatible with the funda¬ 
mental right of freedom of speech and 
expression, guaranteed by Article 19(1) 
(a) of the Constitution, to empower 
the police to act on its own accord 
without a formal complaint in a court 
of law by the public servant himself? 
There is no justification for making 
“scurrilous" writings a cognisable 
offence or a non-batlable one. The 
police have neither the intellectual 
equipment, nor the independence or 
impartiality to be endowed with such 
powers of arrest! 

The Tamil Nadu Ordinance deserves 
greater notice than it has received out¬ 
side the state and the strongest con¬ 
demnation by all who value freedom 
of speech and expression. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Policemen and Obscenity 

A G Nooraal 
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birthstonefor 'Decnmbnr 
Colourless, yellow, brown, 
orange, red, violet, blue or 
green, its hardness on Mohs 
scale is 6.5—7.5. It symbo¬ 
lises health, honour, 
prosperity. 


Indian Bank-the gem for all 
seasons, by all reasons 


Banking symbolises money Money helps build 
fortunes of individuals, organisations and 
nations. As an Agent of Change, Indian Bank 
provides money for productive needs and also 
banking service for all kinds of transactions 
At Indian Bank, your standing instructions for 
payment of rent, premium, transfer of funds or 
other periodic payments are carried out promptly. 
Your cheques, dividend warrants, pension 
payments, are collected 

Indian Bank's specialised Department for Credit 
Assistance to Weaker Sections has many schemes 
for financing self-employment at concessional 
rates of interest. Small Industries, Agriculture and 
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Wages and Allowances of Loco 
Running Staff 

Sujata Goth oskar 
Jagdish Parikfa 


IN JtJy 1981, the Railway Ministry 
negotiated a settlement with the two 
n cognised federations of railway work¬ 
ers, the AIRF (All India Railwaymen’s 
Federation) and the NFIR (National 
Federation of Indian Railwaymcn), on the 
issues of revision of miming allowances 
mid cadre restructuring. It was on 
tliesi: issues, among othei things that, 
the All India Loco Running Staff Asso¬ 
ciation (AILRSA) hud gone on strike 
in Jamiary-Febniary 1981. 

Since Independence, thiee Pay Com- 
inVsions have determined the "author- 
bcd scales of pay” for milway workers. 
In addition to this authorised scale of 
[i.iv different categories of railway 
uoikeis leceive different allowances. In 
the case of the Running staff, 1 a sub¬ 
stantial amount of their wages consists 
nl such limning allow antes, a .specified 
pmtion of which is ti rated as 'pay’ 
Im various pm poses such as fixation of 
pav in statninan appointment, calcula¬ 
tion of ictiii-ment benefits, leave salary, 
deteuninalion of the class of passes, 
income tax, house rent deduction, etc. 

In 1979, government appointed the 
Running Allowances Committee (RAC) 
to undertake the lationalisation of the 
Running Allowance mles Later, follow¬ 
ing pressure from the Unions, the issue 
of restructuring the running staff cadre 
t as also included in the terms of re¬ 
ference of RAC The committee sub¬ 
mitted its lepmt in Apiil 1980 In 
eensultation with the two recognised 
Federations, AIRF and NFIR, govern¬ 
ment has now agieed to ceitain recom- 
i’e ml,ttions of this Committee. These 
tench upon Ixith cadre restmeturing 
•ind uinnuig al'owance of the running 
-tnif 

Cadre restructuring deals with the 
"■structuring of pay and cadres. Accord- 
to the Ministry of Railways, this was 
'l""e “with a view to inipioving the 
■n iHues of promotion available foi 
them at present” According to the 
AIRF, hv this decision, “the Railway 
hoard has been persuaded, though 
Partially, to agree to the posts of drivers 
"id guards being redistributed on the 
basis of percentages Besides, the 
existing Grade ‘B’ drivers and passenger 
service guards will be upgraded",' The 
accompanying Table provides an idea 


of how cadre restructuring has been 
settled, and in what respects the pre¬ 
sent settlement d'ffers from what the 
AILRSA was seeking in its negotiations. 

According to the AILRSA, 3 the pie- 
vious understanding between the AILRSA 
and the Railway Board had, apart from 
the restructuring of pay scales, the 
lollowing mam implications. The pre¬ 
sent five grades of driver will he re¬ 
duced to four grades ■ the three grades 
‘A-Special’, ‘A’ and ’B' being reduced 
to two grades. Passenger Driver Grade 
I and Giade II; and the two other 
gi sides, ‘C-Special’ and ‘C’ becoming 
faxxls Driver Grade I and Grade II. 
Similarly, the thiee grades of Fireman, 
A, B and C, were to be reduced to two, 
Fin-man Grade I and Fireman Grade 
II, by mciging the pay scales of Fire¬ 
man 'A’ und ‘B’ into Fireman Grade I. 
thus implementing the principle of 
“-unie pay for same work”. 

The present agreement with the two 


Drivcr-A 

550-700 

Driver-II 

Duver-B 

425-640 

Goods 

Driver-I 

Dnver-C 

330-560 

Driver-II 

Shunter 

290-400 

Shunter 

Fneman-I 

Fireman-A 

290-350 

Fireman-I 

Fireman-B 

Fireman-C 

260-350 

210-270 

Fireman-C 

Diesel and 
Eleetueal 
Assistant 

290-350 

Diesel and 
Electrical 
Assistant 

Guard 

A-Special 

425-640 

Passenger 

Guard-I 

Gnard-A 

425-600 

Paxsengci 

Guard-II 

Gunid-B 

.330-560 

Goods 

Guard-I 

Guard-C 

330-530 

Goods 

Guard-II 

Assistant Guard 
(Brakesman) 

225-305 

Assistant Guard 
(Brakesman) 


recognised Federations has, according to 
the AILRSA, done away with the major 
portion of restructuring, specially of 
lower level cadres. Besides, the. AILRSA 
claims, the proposed changes in the 
designation have been withdrawn and 
the number of grades have been main¬ 
tained. 

In the case of Running Allowances, 
the recent agreement deals with the 
following aspects: determining the pay 
element in the running allowance; run- 
nig allowance counted as pay for deter¬ 
mining the rate of DA, revised rates of 
running allowance, officiating allowance, 
allowance in lieu of kilometrage, breach 
of rest allowance and allowance in lieu 
of running room facilities, and incen¬ 
tive scheme for through goods trains. 
Let us go through some of these points. 

Prior to the introduction of autho¬ 
rised scales of pav. the mileage allow¬ 
ance was treated as a part of pay to the 
extent of 75 per cent of pay for the pro¬ 
poses of the grant of higher class of pas-' 
scs, provident fund contribution, payment 
of gratuity and to the extent of 50 per 
lent foi the absorption of the running 
staff in stationary posts. These percen¬ 
tages were 60 and 40 respectively in 
1965 With the piesent agreement, 30 
per cent of basic pay of the running 
staff will be treated as being in the 


Passenger 
Dnvei-A 


550-750 

Special 

Fassengei 

550-750 

550-700 

Drivor-A 

Goods 

550-700 

425-640 

Drivei -B 

425-640 

330-560 

Guaid-C 

330-560 

330-480 

.Shunter 

290-400 

290-400 

Fireman-A 

290-350 

210-290 

Fireman-B 
Diesel and 
Electrical 
Assistant 

260-350 

290-400 

Driver 

Passanger 

260-350 

425-850 

Guard-A 

Pussangei 

425-640 

425-600 

Otiard-B 

Goods 

425-600 
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Guard-C 

330-560 
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330-530 
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330-530 
(60 per 
cent) 
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(Brakesman) 
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Tabi.e Loro Runninc Staff 


Existing July 1980 Proposed July 1981 Agreement 

Category Seals Category Scale. Category Scale 

_(Rs) (Rs) (Rs) 


Passenger 

A-Special 550-750 Driver-I 
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nature of pay representing tbe pay ele¬ 
ment in the running allowance. 

In the cases of retirement benefits, 
leave salary, ineome-tax calculation, 
passes, etc, the following scheme has 
been agreed to. For the purpose of 
retirement benefits, 55 per cent of basic 
pay will be taken into account When 
running staff are on leave, they shall 
be entitled to he paid theii leave salary 
based on their basic pay plus 3{) per 
c**nt thereof representing the pay ele¬ 
ment of running allowance and other 
allowances including DA and additional 
DA due on such basic pay plus 30 per 
cent thereof While 30 pei cent of the 
basic pav of limning staff wil] be taken 
into account for the purpose of entitle¬ 
ment to passes and PTOs, such indi¬ 
vidual membeis of the running staff as 
are already entitled to a higher class 
of Passes/PTO on rcgulai basis as on 
July 31, 1981 will continue to be eligi¬ 
ble to such Passes/PTOs 

The AILRSA lias questioned tbe 
arbitrary icduetion of the pay element 
in the running allowance from 75 per 
cent to 30 per cent without exception. 
By this, the lailwaymcn will suffer other 
major curtailments of benefits including 
reduction of leave avetagr pay and 
retirement benefits and also face the 
possibility of increased income tax 
liabilities 

In tbe first Central Pay Commission 
(CPC) scales, running allowances to the 
extent of 75 per cent of pay used to be 
reckoned as pay for the purposes of 
determining tbe rates of dearness allow¬ 
ance for tbe running staff With the 
introduction of authorised scales of pay, 
no part of the running allowance was 
treated os pay for this purpose. With 
this agicement, the running staff, in¬ 
stead of being paid according to the 
formula of additional running allowance 
recommended by tbe RAC, wi)l be 
paid DA and additional DA which is 
30 per cent of the basic pay. 

Tbe present agreement alrolisbes the 
old dual rate system of running allow¬ 
ance though it Is claimed that "the 
rates of running allowance have been 
.substantially increased” However, while 
introducing the new rates, the Railway 
Board abandoned the existing system of 
tbe minimum guainteed kilometrage of 
120 in all eases and has replaced it bv 
a slab system of actual kilometrage. 

Apart from this, the AILRSA has 
questioned the methodology of calculat¬ 
ing the running allowance. RAC had 
suggested the following methodology 
"In determining the rates of running 
allowance in the ease of Drivers, Guards 
and Fireman, grade 'B* of the respec- 


# 
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five categories should be made die base. 
Tile rates of running allowance for the 
base grade should be arrived at bv 
dividing the sum of 30 pei cent of the 
arithmetic mean of the lespective pay 
scales and TA for 20 davs at the rates 
of daily alloxvance applicable on tbe 
saiil mean pay by tbe average kilo- 
metrage applicable to the grade B 
should he arrived at by adding 5 p for 
each higher grade and for the lowei 
grades, bv decieasing 5p for eaeb 
giade. For breaksmen and shunting 
si.iff, rates could be determined simi- 
l.uly, having regard to the existing 
relativities”, 4 In a memorandum on the 
RAC report submitted to the Chairman. 
Railway Board, m June 1980, soon after 
tbe RAC had made its recommendations, 
the AILRSA bad pointed out that a 
ieduction of fi<«n 25 davs to 20 days 
would mean i eduction in tbe emolu¬ 
ments of tbe loco miming staff 

The present agieement on officiating 
allowance lavs down the rules regulating 
its paiment. One of tbe iules reads: 
"No running staff qualified to work m 
a liigliei grade will be permitted to re¬ 
fuse to wnik in any such higher grade” 
In othei woids, officating woik is made 
compulsory for the running staff Ac¬ 
cording .to AILRSA, such compulsory 
officiating on lughei grades would 
mean that irrespective of normal 
vacancies or leave reserve vacancies 
whethei filled or not, the stall is bound 
to work in higher capacity. Tins will 
cieate serious stagnation and amounts 
to violation of normal safety rules 
evsting in tbe railways. 

The present agieement also intioduces 
slight modifications in the cases of al¬ 
lowance in lieu of kilometiage, breach 
of rest al'owaner, incentive scheme foi 
thiough goods trains, etc 

One of the recognised unions, the 
AIRF, which a party to the present 
agieement, considers that the agiee 
ment. a icsiilt of “protracted negotia¬ 
tions”, will secure substantial gains to 
the lailway workers. But even the AIBF 
has reseivations regarding certain of its 
features like the abolition of the existing 
system of guaianteed minimum kilo- 
metrage. But the AIRF considered 
that “the present orders were allowed 
to be issued as there were anxious en 
quiries and anxiety over the delay from 
all quarteis, but of coui.se without pre.- 
judicc to the light of the Federation to 
seek review of these matters in the 
fomms constituted for the purpose of 
di'cussion”. 

Despite its many reservations, the 
AILRSA too has welcomed the RAC 
and the agreement because it‘traces the 


history of the running allowances ‘ and 
so makes it possible to chalk out a basis 
for scientific revision of the running 
allowance in future. The RAC has 
tried to quantify the pay element in 
the running allowance and ensure that 
the out-of-pocket expenses element is 
ensured to the loro running staff. The 
agreement has restored the calculation 
of DA on the pay element in the run¬ 
ning allowance which was withdrawn 
arbitrarily. 

However, the AILRSA does not 
consider the agreement a “big victory’ 
Such an attitude, it says, only points to 
the immediate gains yvhilo covering up 
the leal aim of the authorities — whkli 
is to continue the practice of sweated 
labour and low wages for those who 
carry freight traffic. According to the 
AILRSA, the present agreement has not 
even considered the question of wages 
and duty hours which are m fact in- 
sepaiablv linked with the question of 
running allowance. In fact, the little 
concessions granted in respect of th- 
running allowance have been accom¬ 
panied bv major withdrawals 

The recent agreement has, for the 
fiist time since authorised pay scales 
came into force, attempted to quantify 
the pay element in the running allow¬ 
ances, and fix the percentage of pas 
f n DA calculations Tins will secure 
some additional benefits to the running 
staff Though the actual percentage of 
basic pas to be regai ded ns pay ele¬ 
ment in tin- running allowance has re¬ 
mained an issue of dispute betsveen the 
vaiions unions, tbe present relative 
gams should not lie underestimated 

Another point is that this 30 pei cent 
can lie changed as pei the will of the 
nesv committees constituted while thl 4 ) 
basic pay cannot Hence the basic pay 
is an irreversible gam. though within 
luiiits, while the gain ovei the percen¬ 
tage of running allowance ls less clearly 
so Besides, the npwaul revision of the 
basic pay can generate a similar demand 
among other categories or sections of 
the workers. Hence the government ■> 
insistence of keeping the basic pay m 
tact while negotiating only on allow¬ 
ances. This seems to have been grasped 
by the AILRSA to some extent. 

From the past agreements,, one find, 
that the recognised muons and federa¬ 
tions have uncritically welcomed the 
‘payment by result’ system Thus a 
numlier of allowances arc attached to 
various levels of output and these consti¬ 
tuted a significant portion of the total 
pay packet The basic pay however has 
remained more or less untouched. The 
AILRSA, on the other hand, has em- 
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basic fay scato*. Disapproving of a pay¬ 
ment System dominated by allowances, 
[hey demand a linking of the revision 
of pay scales with duty hours. 

Thus, the disagreements and differ¬ 
ences in approach and methods of strug¬ 
gle between the different unions on the 
i always stein to a great extent from 
their basic position on the payment 
svstem and its relevance to a category 
like the running staff. 

Notes 

1 Two type of workers constitute 
the running staff — ‘Locomotive’ 
and ‘Traffic’. The loco running 

UNITED STATES 


staff,, donmwlsittg Dnvsrs. t- wsmaen, 
Diesel Assistants, Assistant Electric 
Drivers and Shunters, can be divided 
into two turthoi categories: those 
who carry passengers and those 
who carry freight. The traffic run¬ 
ning staff comprise Guards and 
Assistant Guards (Brakesmen). The 
total strength of the looo running 
staff is about 96,000. 

J "A Bctlei Deal for Runing Staff" 
AIRF, New Delhi, July 1981. 

3 Letter of General Secretary, AILRSA 
to Minister ot Railways, July 28, 
1931 

4 Quoted liom “Summary of Recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee on 
Running Allowances", A1RF, New 
Delhi. April 1980. 


No Exit 

Richard Krooth 


THERE are only four basic ways in 
which the United States can survive 
its recurrent crisis of underproduction. 
One is to expand the domestic consu¬ 
mer market, another to extend the 
home market for capital goods, a third 
in use the Government to stimulate 
■.lies a In Keynes, and the fourth to 
increase exports of commodities and 
services (oi latkmg lhc.se, capital). 

The Reagan Administration is to- 
iLv attempting to solve the eiisis by 
methods one, two and four, viewing 
km thud thiee, the Kevncsian solu¬ 
tion, as a technique of creating con- 
tinii.l Fedeial deficits and extending 
the national debt Given his methods, 
given the continual disaccumulation of 
capital, and given the use in popular 
discontent in America, Reagan must 
find an exist if he is to sidestep retur- 
®:nt crises Yet this exit has yet to 
appear. 

Why T [ify Dov’t Buy 

In the final analysis, economic or 
other political or social crises produce 
conditions under which populations 
question the legitimacy of existing 
leaders and/or governments. Watergate 
was thus for President Nixon the end 
ot a career, and one after another ot 
his political confidants were exposed for 
then manipulative dishonesties. "Would 
'on buy a used cai from this man?" was 
a standing canard posted under Nixon’s 
likeness, with the obvious answer being 
that most Americans would not. Mass dis- 
tontent with the President’s unabash¬ 
ed dishonesty produced a revulsion 
against the Republicans and politics in 
general, though afterwards the fiasco 
was neatly swept beneath the rug by 
putting the Democrats in the Presi¬ 


dent's oihcc. 

Now the Republicans are at it 
iigain. tilts time presenting ao eco¬ 
nomic philosophy so at odds to solv¬ 
ing social problems in the face of 
the tightening net of centralised wealth 
that even the staid business commu¬ 
nity has begun to think, that Reagan 
is creating the conditions for a de- 
picssion, rather than his much publicis¬ 
ed solutions promoting expansion. 
Business leaders have come to this 
conclusion because the combination of 
consumer, capital goods and export 
purchases are insufficient to absorb the 
total output the US is capable of pro¬ 
ducing. 

They reason that without govern¬ 
ment purchases on a scale comparable 
fo the past, the slight decline in sales 
automatically sets in motion a series of 
interrelated downward cycles in 
investment, production and sales. The 
fact is that for the last four decades 
the US government hus biought the 
eronomy out of slumps and depression 
by increasing state outlays, decreasing 
taxes on consumers to promote pui- 
chaxing. deficit financing by enlarging 
the national debt, and, with more or 
less success, attempting to pressure 
the banking cartel which controls the 
Federal Reseivo to lower interest 
ic.tes. Under Reagan there is obvious¬ 
ly a turnabout: State outlays are to 
be decreased and the Federal Reserve 
is to be encouraged to keep interest 
rates high, at the same time taxes are 
to be cut and, unwittingly, the natio¬ 
nal debt enlarged. 

The President's programme has thereby 
accentuated two immediate deficiencies 
in the American economy: Welfare 
cuts hav.e meant a decline in direct 
government purchases and indirect 


weitare-recipienr pvrcnascs. mra iusm 
interest rates have led to an imme¬ 
diate fall in affordable credit for 
potential purchasers of homes, auto¬ 
mobiles and other heavy appliances. 
Housing starts have fallen from over 
1.6 million in January this year to 
near 0.8 million in September, creating 
the worst slump since World War 
II Auto sales are anything but steady, 
gyrating over the last nine months, 
going from an annualised rate in 
February and March from over 7 
million to as low as 5.5 million in 
June. This has meant massive un¬ 
employment in these sectors, with 
both affecting the glass, plastic and 
steel industries. The auto industry it¬ 
self directly or indirectly through 
other component industries (including 
rubber and fabrics) accounts for one- 
sixth of the entire US work force 1 
The downturn has also spread to 
seemingly unrelated industries, as 
industrial and commercial companies 
view the declining consumer market 
and hesitate to make previously plan¬ 
ned investments in machinery, pro¬ 
cesses, office space and sales forces. 
Office space is a case m point, some 
40 per cent of the $ 10-$ 12 billion 
work-in-progress being unrentable and 
unusable in today’s market — meaning 
that future structures will not be 
started, the losers will be, of course, 
construction workers and those in the 
component industries of cement, glass, 
steel and other suppliers. 

Thus the downward, inte.r-related 
cycles have begun, and what on the 
surface appears as a marginal decline 
is in reality of major proportions. The 
overall decline ot $ 8.2 billion m gross 
national product between the end of 
April and September is only 0.5 per 
tent of the $,1,516 billion real GNP, 
compared, during the entire past-war 
period till now, with the smallest 
decline of 1.1 per cent in 1969-70. To¬ 
day a 1.1 per cent decline would 
amount to $15 billion or so, but even 
that must be seen in the context of 
the normal cycling down of the US 
economy for the eighth time since 
World War II. 

What is different about this reces¬ 
sion is Reagan’s supplyside philosophy 
noted above, and the fact that aggre¬ 
gate demand under his Administration 
will allegedly not be stimulated by 
using any Keynesian methods. 

Budget ahy Riddles 
If the Administration lives by its 
expressed words, the recession now 
underway will mean that Federal re¬ 
venues (in billions) will total $840, 
outlays $709, and the resulting deficit 
$69. By doubling 'sin taxes* — im- 
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po#t»-on tobacco and spirits, beer and''» 
Arise 1 ,— an additional < $ 11.7 billion 
can be raised in fiscal 1082 and $13.9 
billion in fiscal 1983. But that would 
still be insufficient to cover the deficit, 
and lor cash-flow purposes the govern¬ 
ment would have to continually increase 
the limits of the national debt. 

The situation is even worse if the 
figures of the Congressional Budget 
Office are used, for their forecast 
under recessionary assumptions is that 
government revenues will slip to $630 
billion, outlays will rise to $ 727 billion, 
and the deficit will mount to $97 
billion in fiscal 1982. 

An unpretty picture indeed, but 
one which conservative Jack Kemp, 
the Administration's earliest suppoiter 
and now an opponent of Reagan's 
proposed increase in 'sin' and other 
taxes, says can be solved m only two 
ways: let the Federal deficit soar and 
increase government borrowing, or 
inmease taxes and worsen the accession. 

Likely both will be tried. The gov¬ 
ernment must raise $ 35 billion in cash 
by floating new debt in the last 
quarter of 1981, and that amount 
could well be higher. Even if the eco¬ 
nomy does not fall into a deep reces¬ 
sionary cycle, brisk borrowing by 
business will likely creep forward and 
force short-term interest rates to rise — 
forcing them up again as the Federal 
government competes in the market as 
a borrower of at least $ 100 billion in 
fiscal 1982. 

The trend7 Upwards. The Federal 
government had borrowed $26 billion 
in fiscal 1979, $ 79 9 billion in fiscal 
1980, $88.9 billion in the 1981 fiscal 
year, and likely $ 100 plus billion in 
the one to end in 1982. 

Killing Academe and Foreicn 
Customers 

The only avenue left for US expan¬ 
sion, then, is the foreign market. But 
It is unlikely to respond so long as the 
US is not operating at full capacity 
and is not utilising the latest technical 
equipment and processes, the most ad¬ 
vanced technical workers and the 
moat modem accounting methods, 
for lowering the unit costs of produc¬ 
tion. 

Technological personnel must thus be 
found, though, of the 9 million university 
students expected to attend college in 
the '80s, only one-third will be ade¬ 
quately trained and will find work in 
their professions. The other conund¬ 
rum is that the class composition of 
those who dp attend the university 
will snake them unsuited to directly 
increase JJS productivity. No Surface 
phenomena, one must analyse Reagan's 
attempt to subsidise the rich who send 


sident hopes to do this by means 
M a-tax credit wlucb will be offset by 
S 27 per cent cut m public educa¬ 
tion. 

But the net effect of Administra¬ 
tion-proposed legislation is that techni¬ 
cal public school training will be cut 
some $7 billion for children from the 
traditional lower classes — the low- 
income homes and the non-English 
speaking children. These cuts are to be 
made up by government-subsidised 
tuition for the children of the wealthy 
going to private schools. But the real 
rub is this, that the private schools in 
America concentrate, not on turning 
out technicians, but on training 
management pcisonnel, lawyers, doc¬ 
tors and university researchers and 
teachers. Yet, without the technically- 
trained workers, US industry has no 
way of lowering pioduction costs. And 
such training in the public schools is, 
under Reagan, being gutted. 

The chances for US to compete in 
world markets with Japan and West¬ 
ern Europe are not Rood at this point 
in time. The foieign market is not a 
place where one enters without the 
ability to sell at prices lower than 
those charged in the home market. 
That is to say, competitive ‘dumping’ 
is a way of outflanking competitors to¬ 
day, and the US is fairly poor at do¬ 
ing so. This relates in part to high 
unit production costs and in part to 
the fact that these costs are high be¬ 
cause the US does not operate at 
capacity levels. Rut it is also the mind¬ 
set on illusions that US companies 
have held about creating a new sphere 
of American influence that will exclude 
industrial competitor nations: Bilateral 



nations anil the’ 

mehSjpoto were enviriomtd. And »».■ 
porters had foreseen oil prices cBmbing 
to $45 a barrel and other raw mate¬ 
rial costs going h^ 1 — 1 together acting 
as a way for Third World nations to 
finance their imports of expensive 
American goods and services. What 
has happened, in fact, is that prices 
for oil and other crude resources have 
not gone up in the face of a deterio¬ 
rating market, and these countries 
have had to forestall their purchases or 
run greater deficits with the US. Old 
orders for US goods may well have 
continued, but new orders have now 
stopped. Those American companies 
that had built new facilities to accom¬ 
modate their exports are now watching 
their profits drop, and, in response, 
they are laying off workers and con¬ 
templating increasing their export of 
capital and facilities to extend their 
operations abroad. 

What can be expected in the com¬ 
ing year is not a satisfying picture 
either: more stagnating industries, a 
rise in unemployment, the rapid cyc¬ 
ling of the crisis from one industry to 
another, rising government deficits 
and new adventures in borrowing; 
escalating interest rates, extended 
Hiimiseration and malnutrition fa i li n g 
public education to subsidise private 
training for the well-to-do and, finally, 
massive discontent with Reagan and 
his policies. Whether or not this will 
merely lead to a return of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party to the Oval Office and to 
scats m the Senate remains unknown. 
Yet, under the scheme of the encum¬ 
bent President, one thing is certain: 
Thru- is no exit. 
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Elite Conflicts in a Trading Empire 

David Hardlraan 

Indian Merchants and the Decline of Surat c 1700-1750 by Ashin 
Das Gupta, Franz Steiner Verlag, Weisbaden 1979; pp 307. 


WHILE the Mughals ruled Gujarat, 
Surat was the greatest port of India. 
Through the city went the trade of 
the empire. Textiles from Lucknow, 
Banaras. Lahore, Malwa, Rajasthan and, 
above nil, Gujarat were exported to the 
markets of Asia and Europe. In return, 
large quantities of bullion were shipped 
hack to India to be minted into Mughal 
coin in Surat city. In Ashin Das 
Gupta’s words (p 74): ‘‘This wide and 
complex network of trade stretching 
over large areas in northern and 
western India, and touching most parts 
of maritime Asia, was operated by 
merchants who lived in the city of 
Surat”. These merchants were traders, 
bankers, brokers and shippers. In 3700 
there were ovei one hundred ships 
based at Surat owned by Indians. The 
owners weie almost exclusively Mus¬ 
lims, m particular Gujarati Bohras. 
Greatest of all was Mulla Abdul Ghafur. 
who lived in the style of a Mughal 
lord The Gujarati Hindu and Tain 
Vaniyas, more numerous and more 
frugal in their lifestyle, concentrated 
their energies on banking and broker¬ 
age. Their leader was the Nogarsheth, 
the head of the city mabajan, ot Vaniya 
union. This post was hereditary in a 
family of jam magnates called the 
Parikhs Other powerful meichant 
families were the Turkish elan of the 
Clicllabis, and the Parsi family of 
Rustomji. Besides the Indian merchants, 
there was the strong presence of the 
European trading companies Most 
important was the Dutch East India 
Company, which had its Indian head¬ 
quarters at Suiat. From Surat they 
traded with both South East Asia and 
Europe. By comparison, the trade of 
the English was fa: less. By this time 
their headquarters in western India 
were in Bomhav. although they con¬ 
tinued to maintain an important factory 
in S'utat 

This hook by Ashin Das Gupta pro¬ 
vides a history of Surat during the 
early eighteenth century based largclv 
on the papers of the Dutch and English 
East India Companies For this period, 
the Dutch records located in the 
Algemeen Rijksarchief at the Hague 
proved to be the most systematic and 
useful- However, as Das Gupta points 


out, neithei the Dutch nor English re¬ 
cords arc an ideal souicc for the history 
of Indian merchants who themselves 
left very scanty, indeed almost non¬ 
existent, records. Besides failing to 
tel] us about the middling and smaller 
Indian merchants, these documents 
aie full of falsehoods designed tn con¬ 
ceal the intrigues and private dealings 
of the employees of the two East India 
companies The two organisations were 
cheated systematically by their servants 
in Surat. For example, the employees 
of the two companies regularly inflated 
the prices they claimed to have paid 
for Indian goods so as to conceal their 
own rake-off. We should not therefore 
regard these records as straightforward 
cbionicles in the way that W H More¬ 
land and Jadunath Sarkar tended to do 
in their use of the English sources. 
Rather, tbev were “ tracts composed 
hv an individual oi a group of in¬ 
dividuals in their own favour” (p 298b 
Throughout the book. Ashin Das Gupta 
shows a mastery of the historian’s craft 
in his skilful and astute use of these 
sometimes doubtful sources. 

Ashin Das Gupta’s purpose in this 
work is, firstly, to trace the reasons 
for the decline of Surat in the 
eighteenth century, and, secondly, to 
examine the politics of the merchants 
during this period 

Decline of Surat 

His reasons for the decline of Surat 
are more convincing than many pre¬ 
vious ones. He examines and dismisses 
the arguments that the demise of Surat 
was caused either l>v the silting up of 
the Tapi river, or hv Shivaji’s raids on 
Surat in 1664 and 1670, oi by piracy 
in the late seventeenth century, or by 
the growth of Bomhav as a rival centre. 
According to him, the leal cause was 
that Surat last its chief markets during 
the early eighteenth centuvy. The 
seventeenth century had been a golden 
era for Gujarati trade in the Arabian 
Sen because of the stability provided 
respectively bv the Mughal Empire in 
India, the Ottoman Empire m the 
Middle East and the Safavid Empire in 
Persia. During the early eighteenth 
rentnry there was a disastrous decline 
in all three of these empires and a 


corresponding breakdown of trade in 
all three regions. Das Gupta provides 
figures to illustrate this process. In 
1669 the total trade of Surat was worth 
Bs 16,320,000, in 1746 it was worth a 
mere Rs 4,546,000. 

The problem with this argument is, 
in my view, that it fails to place the 
decline of Surat in a wide enough pers¬ 
pective. Stepping back still further, we 
can see that the rise and subsequent 
decline of Surat was bound up with 
the increasing penetration and control 
of India’s external hade by European 
powers in the period after 1500. Before 
that date, Cambay had been the great 
port of western India. Gujaratis had 
traded without serious competition in 
East Africa, the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulf, South East Asia and with other 
ports of India. This was the period 
of Gujarat’s greatest prosperity and, 
under hei independent Sultans, perhaps 
her greatest glory This golden era 
came to an abrupt end with the coining 
of the Portuguese in the early sixteenth 
century. Despite often strong resistance, 
many of the ports of Gujarat were 
sacked, and the merchants of Gujarat 
lost their control over many of the sea 
unites. With the Portuguese capture 
of Diu at the mouth of the gulf of 
Cambay in 1540, Cambay suffered a 
crippling blow. Meanwhile, the Gujarat 
Sultanate was in its death-throes. In 
1573 Akbar conquered Gujarat and 
Mughal power was established in the 
region. 

Tin's set the stage for the emergence 
of Siuat. The Portuguese, impoverished 
by the wars of the early years of the 
century, 'fere keen to see a revival at 
trade off which they could cream a 
percentage of the profits through forced 
levies. In addition, they were unwilling 
to clash with the Mughals, a more for¬ 
midable power than the Gujarat Sultans 
and other such local rulers. Their 
marauding ceased and a new status quo 
arose, with Surat as the great entrepot 
for trade between Gujarat, the Mughal 
Empire (in northern India and the 
Deccan) and with the Red Sea, Persian 
Gulf, South East Asia, coastal India 
and, increasingly, Europe. 

The stability was upset anew in the 
vears after 1610, with the arrival on 
the scene of the Dutch and English — 
hungry new sea powers which had As 
will and ability to replace the decay¬ 
ing Portuguese. The seventeenth cen¬ 
tury saw a continuous battle for con¬ 
trol of the lucrative- Asian maritime 
trade hetwaep Gujaratis, Dutch and 
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English. Although the fortunes of all 
Arne groups ebbed and flowed through¬ 
out the century, on balance it was the 
Gujaratis who were increasingly the 
losers. By 1050, the Dutch had gained 
control over the vital South East Asia 
trade. By 1680, there were no Gujarati* 
participating directly in the valuable 
Indonesian spice trade. The coastal 
trade to Malabar — by far the most 
impuitant area for Gujarati coastal 
trade within India — was badly affect¬ 
ed when the Dutch gained a strangle¬ 
hold over the ports of the region during 
the 1660s. The profits of the coastal 
trade were going increasingly to the 
Dutch, and in the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centimes to the 
English, who had established them¬ 
selves m Bombay. The losses in these 
areas were only partially lecompensed 
by the growth in trade with Europe 
lor the Gujaratis had far less control, 
and thus opportunities for profit, ovei 
this trade than they had over Asian 
trade. In addition, Bengali textiles in¬ 
creasingly supplanted Gujarati textiles 
in the European market in the late 
seventeenth century a* the former were 
of higher quality. In the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries the 
Dutch and Enghsh concentrated then 
attention moie and more on the eastern 
Indian tiade, at the expense of the 
western Indian hade. The onl\ areas 
in which Gujaratis continued to domi¬ 
nate trade in the late seventeenth 
ccnturv were the Red Sea and Persian 
Gulf. Here. Gujarati textiles still held 
their own. Control over these lucrative 
markets above all ensured the con¬ 
tinuing prosperity of the merchants of 
Suiat dining this period. But it was a 
prospentv with weaker foundations 
than that of earlier times, requiting 
less to undermine it The collapse 
came m the eighteenth century with, 
as Ashin Das Gupta rightly observes, 
th" fall of the Ottoman and Safavid 
Empires and the decline of the demand 
for Indian products in the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf. 

These were, however, the final blows 
to Gujarati mantime trade. They were 
not. as Das Gupta aigues, the funda¬ 
mental cause of its decline. Tlu's was 
the growth of the rival maiitimc 
empires of the Dutch and English. In 
earlier times the loss of two vital mar¬ 
kets may have hem weathered and 
new areas found for coirnnereial enter¬ 
prise, but by the mid-eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the options had closed for the 
Gujarati merchant. Their’s was now the 
devil's alternative: to become compra¬ 
dors or perish, It Is against this back- 


\ground that we need to chart the 
decline of Surat. 

Pen rncs of Merchant-Princes 

Das Gupta moves onto stronger 
ground with his portraits of the 
merchant-princes of Surat. With great 
verve, he charts the rise and fall of 
these colourful magnates and unravels 
the tortuous details of then family 
feuds stretching over the genet ations. 
Das Gupta’s skill in depicting the 
strengths and weaknesses of, in a word, 
the humanity of men who lived two 
and a half centuries ago is the great 
attraction of the lxxik. 

This very quality, however, conceals 
a weakness which is to place these men 
m a convincing historical perspective, 
On page 10 Das Gupta quotes Jacob 
van Leur’s view that “ . Asian trade 
had no histors. no signiluant change 
over time, and that it was predomin¬ 
antly a tiade in hixunes tarried by 
pedfllers, dominated by the coastal 
aristocracy”. Das Gupta accepts this 
verdict (on p 13) with the qualification 
(made on p 10) that the commodities 
traded m were largely articles of com¬ 
mon consumption rather than lnxm-rs 
In addition, he accepts M N Peai son's 
analysis of the Gujarati merchant ol 
the sixteenth century, 1 saying that if is 
‘perfectly valid' foi the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury (p 15). Das Gupta therefore be¬ 
lieves that ‘the Gujarati merchant’ as a 
type did not evolve or change in anv 
fundamental respects during the me¬ 
dieval period. 

Is this acceptable? Did the esenls 
of these turbulent centimes really have 
such a slight impact on a elass which 
depended for its survival on its ability 
to adapt to the ever-changing circum¬ 
stances of the time's 5 Das Gupta’s 
aigument appears to stem fioni the 
Orientalist belief in a ‘never-changing 
East’. This outlook cleat ly infoiius the 
work of M N Pearson, who makes con- 
sideiable use of eighteenth and even 
eaily nineteenth centers descriptions of 
Gujarati society to paint his picture of 
sixteenth centers- society It Ls not as 
a result surpiising that Peaison’s so- 
called 'sixteenth century Gnjaiati Mer¬ 
chant* appears such a similar animal to 
Das Gupta’s eighteenth century counter¬ 
part, for they are products of laigelv 
the same histoncal sources Insufficient 
regard is paid to the fact that there is 
likely to have lx-en structural changes 
m Gujarati society during the period 
of European expansion. It is probable 
that, as the Gujaratis increasingly lost 
their hold over maritime trade, -the re¬ 


lationships between the Big merchants 
on the one hand and the Europeans 
and smaller merchants on the other 
changed significantly Surendra Gopal 
has suggested that bv the end of the 
seventeenth century the merchant elites 
were a senn-compradoi element, who 
fattened themselves bs acting as the 
agents and bankers of the Europeans, 
while orthor, lesser, Indian merchants 
went to the wall. 5 Wealth may have 
been more rvenlv distributed within 
the Gujarati merchant community in 
ca i her times Although somewhat 
crudely put by Gopal, and not worked 
out in any detail, there is force in the 
aigument. Das Gupta could have shed 
much light on tins problem with all the 
evidence which he has collected. 

If. on the one hand. Das Gupta fails 
to illuminate the stiuetiiral relationship 
between the meichant pnnces and the 
Europeans, on the nthoi he fails to de¬ 
fine cli-aih then role m the politics of 
Surat r itv In his political analysis he 

rarely takes us beyond descriptions of 
mtd-ehte conflict There was however 
mole to turn haul polities than this 
alone That tins was so is made clear 
by a few glimpses which Das Gupta 
gives us of otlu i !\ pcs ol ranfliit 
within ths 1 (ltv Foi instance, he de>- 
< lilies bow the weavers who were 
miserably paid and lived in great 
puviitv. on oixasmns took united ac¬ 
tion, such a- refusing to hand ovoi the 
c’oth which they had woven, so as to 
forte the merchants to pay them more 
for then product In this. Das Gupta’s 
'’valence eentradiets Smendia Gopal's 
conclusion that the weavcis of Gujarat 
weie not only tot,-ills ground down and 
exploited, but were also politically 
quiescent (Copal, pp 212-37) The ran- 1 
t hauls did not therefore act in a poli¬ 
tical vacuum thev had to take account 
of the potential protest of subordinate 
classes. In add tion, evidence from 
elsewhere suggest* that more could 
have been said about the role of the 
leading merchants in popular protests 
in Surat. M N Pearson, for instance, 
mentions how* in 1616 and 1669 the 
merchants of Surat closed up their 
shops and deserted the city en masse 
in protest against their rulers® The 
“Source Material for a History of the 
Freedom Movement in Bombay’’ has 
some extrgmely revealing evidence from 
the ninetimith century which sheds 
light on the volatile nature of the 
Suiat crowd and the ambiguous role of 
the merchant elites during popular dis¬ 
turbances.* Although the xource material 
on this subject for the early eighteenth 
century is admittedly very scanty, Da* 




Gi4pta could have attempted to give a 
mote rounded picture of merchant poli¬ 
tics of Surat As it is, the reader is 
left with the impression that elite con¬ 
flict constituted the only politics of die 
city. 

To conclude, Ashin Das Gupta's book 
paints a vivid picture of the far-flung 
trading empire of the Gujarati mer¬ 
chants of the time. It illuminates tho 
elite conflicts of Surat city in a most 
memorable manner. The doubts ex¬ 
pressed in this review relate to wider 
historical problems, such as the impact 
of European expansion on medical 
Indian society and the understanding 
of what Is important in the study of 
politics. My disagreements with the 
.rnthor on these issues should not 
obscure the fact that this is the woik 
ot a masterful and eloquent historian. 
It is a highly teadable book, and tor this 
quality alone it is to be recommended 
'The only drawback for the Indian 


reader, is that, being printed in 
Germany — and not very well at 
that — it is unlikely to be easily avail¬ 
able, It is a pity that the author did 
not use the services of an Indian pub¬ 
lisher. 

Notes 

1 M N Pearson, “Merchants and 
ltuleis m Gujaiat. The Response 
to the Portuguese in the Sixteenth 
Century”, Berkeley, 1976. 

2 Surendra Gopal, “Commerce and 
Crafts in Gujarat. 16th and I7th 
Centuries — A Study in the Impact 
of Euiopean Expansion on Pre¬ 
capitalist Economy", New Delhi 
1975, p 104 

3 Pearson p 122. The latter protest 
is described in greater detail by 
G Z Refai in his unpublished PhD 
thesis “Anglo-Mughal Relations in 
Western India and the Develop¬ 
ment of Bombay. 1662-1690", 
Cambridge University 1968, pp 
128-85. 

1 Volume 1, Bombay 1957. pp 1-49. 


Dynamics of Rice Trade 

Ashoka Mody 

Rice Marketing System and Compulsory Levies in Andhra Pradesh 

by K Subbarao: Allied Publishers. New Delhi; pp xvi + 173, Rs 50. 


THE book under levjew .studies the 
efficiency ot rice marketing and the 
impact of public intervention in 
marketing in West Godavari district, 
Andhra Prade.sh The district is an 
important nee growing area, and, more¬ 
over, is an area where rice production 
nu leased significantly with the intro¬ 
duction of high yielding varieties in 
th< 1960s. The study is based on data 
‘published by the Andhra Pradesh 
government as well as on field data for 
the years 1968-69 and 1971-72. 

The approach to studying market 
efficiency is the .standard one of analy¬ 
sing maiket structuie, market conduct 
and market performance. However, 
there are some important differences 
between this book and similar earlier 
(as well as later) micro studies of food- 
grain marketing. First, much greater 
emphasis than usual is paid to market¬ 
ing at the village level as against 
marketing at the wholesale level. Much 
literature on foodgrain marketing has 
concluded, after examining the perfor¬ 
mance of wholesale markets, that Indian 
foodgrain markets are competitive and 
efficient. The present study is cautious 
in its assessment of the performance of 
wholesale markets: (a) correlation co¬ 
efficients of price movements between 
neighbouring wholesale markets obtain- 


»d in the studs aie “lower than those 
obtained bv others’’ (p 53), and (b) 
seasonal van.it,ons m wholesale prices 
seem to be "out of line with storage 
costs, which is indicative of the possibi- 
hf\ of nulleis making substantial pro¬ 
fits through storing operations" (pp 61- 
62) The l.ittoi observation, i e, on the 
lelationship between stoiage casts and 
seasonal price changes, is particularly 
in contrast to judgments of others in 
this area, if coirect. it ties up with the 
increasing shaie of inventoiie.s in the 
gross capital loimation in the country 
While the studs is sceptical on the 
performance of wholesale markets, it is 
more forthnght on the functioning and 
integration oi village markets. The 
study finds villages to be loosely inte¬ 
grated with respect to rice price, i e, 
rice prices across villages differ bv 

more than is justified bv transport and 
handling costs (chapter 4) This, accord¬ 
ing to the study, arises primarily due 
to poor infrastructural development with 
respect to information flows. Thus, 
price inhumation in some of the sample 
villages depends onlv on one or two 
village brokers In general, then, it is 
found that villages with better access 
to price information at the wholesale 
level receive u boiler price than 
villages .with poorer information. 
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The finding that the dispersion of 
prices between villages is high accords 
with other indications that trade be¬ 
tween rural areas is low, which in turn 
explains the limited specialisation in 
production of agricultural output. Tho 
finding has a dear policy implication 
of evolving better methods of price 
dissemination both for increased pro¬ 
ductivity through increased specialisa¬ 
tion and for the greater generation of 
marketed surpluses 

While tho study emphasises price 
differences between villages, it seels to 
de-emphasisp price variations between 
different classes of cultivators. To 
quote, " while theie is considerable 
interpersonal variation in the prices 
received among sample farms, the 
losses suffered bv small farmers on 
account of vat ions imperfections in the 
maiketing system arc not as large as is 
gonoralk believed, especially when die 
lasses are lelated to their total income. 
Second, infrastructural underdevelop-, 
ment, which is common to all classes 
of farmeis is probablv the most impor¬ 
tant source of such losses. Third, which 
follows from the second, the disabilities 
that are common to lioth small and 
large farms aie moie sigmficant than 
those specific to sm ill farms’’ (p 41). 

On public intervention in foodgrain 
marketing the finding is that in general 
the amount piocmed through compul¬ 
sory levies depends diiectlv on the 
levy price lelativc to the free market 
price But the author is hesitant to 
draw atu straightforward conclusion 
from this finding. He says. “It is not 
possible to state whether the levy 
scheme would have heen completely 
successful if the differential between 
the levy pii?o and the free market 
price were lowei than at present. For, 
there is no reason to believe that a 
smaller differential between the two 
prices would not encourage evasion, 
particularly, because the east of evasion 
itself mav be flexible and may vary 
directly with the differential between 
the two jinces” (p 143). 

The author, therefore, concludes that 
the effectiveness of the public distribu¬ 
tion system in the future depends 
critically on the effective implementa¬ 
tion of compulsory levies, l e, on the 
effective prevention of "vasion. 

Anothei finding of interest is that 
public marketing agencies have higher 
marketing costs than co-operative or 
private agencies (p 125). This, coupled 
with the increased involvement of the 
state in foodgrain marketing, partly 
explains the increase in distributive 
margins in foodgrains trading observed 
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by some authors recently. (See AS , for further testing. However, It neees- 
Kahlon and D S Tyagi, "Intersectoral sarily has the limitations of micro 

Terms of Trade , E'FW , Review of {Studies m that it is space and tkne- 

Agriculture, December 1980.) bound. Theie is a clear need today of 

As micro-studies go, therefore, this more macro (as well as micro) work on 

is a useful one, at least to the extent trade to undeistand its dynamics and 

that it offcis several working hypotheses changing structure. 


Language of Science 

Parama Mahanta 

Satyendra Nath Bose: An Indian Physicist by Jashbhai Patel, Lok 
Vidnyan Sanghatana, Bombay. 1981, pp 50: Rs 2. 


THIS small monograph, half of which 
is covered by a postcript, notes and 
bibliography and a mathematical ap 
pendix, was completed in 1972, just 
before the death of Satyen Bose The 
author, not being familiar either with 
Bengali literature or with Bengal, has 
carefully refrained from writing a full- 
length biography and has concentrated 
only on Bose’s scientific contribution. 

Bose will be remembered in physics 
as the founder of quantum statistics 
and his name will he linked with that 
of Albert Einstein as the originators 
of the Bose-Einstem statistics. The 
author has very succinctly placed the 
work of Bose m an appropriate perspec¬ 
tive. In a subtle way he has also traced 
the connection of the epoch-making 
discovery of the nineteen twenties, i e, 
the quantum mechanics as developed bv 
Schrodinger, with Bose's woik. This 
connection, not generally shown in the 
general history of the development of 
quantum mechanics, is enough to de¬ 
monstrate the iact that the ideas con¬ 
tained in a particulai paper may not he 
discerned by the author himself in their 
multi-dimensional hum. 

Patel starts with the all unportaii! 
paper of Bose, which was sent to Eins¬ 
tein for his comments. Peiceiving the 
intrinsic merit of the paper Einstein 
promptly tianslated and sent it for 
publication appending a note. The 
author goes on to show how it influenc¬ 
ed Einstein to develop the quantum 
theory of mono-atomic gases Tracing 
the consequences of the activities of 
Einstein and Bose during the half-year 
following Einstein's receipt of Bose’s 
letter, Abraham Pais, a noted theore¬ 
tical physicist, observes in a recent 
article on Einstein. "For Bose, the 
consequences were momentous. From 
virtually an unknown he became a 
physicist whose name will always he 
lemembered. For Einstein’s this was 
only an interlude.. yet they [his dis¬ 
coveries in that half-year] would have 


sufficed to lemember Einstein for ever 
as well” (Review of Modem Physics, 
Vol 51, No 4, p 893). 

In applying Boso’s method to another 
pioblem Einstein was led to give seri¬ 
ous thoughts on the thesis of de Broglie 
who advocated a wave theory for inate- 
lial particle Einstein’s article led 
Schiodingcr to formulate quantum 
theory. All these connections have been 
admirably traced in the present mono¬ 
graph. 

Bose spout the two-year leave from 
University of Dacca m various centres 
oi scientific research in Europe. Al¬ 
though he had met many leading con¬ 
temporary physicists, he failed to realise 
his ambition of working under Einstein. 
The striking question raised in the book 
is why Base could not take lull ad¬ 
vantage of his stay in Euiope at a time 
when the leading European physicists 
were agog with excitement at the im¬ 
pending birth of the quantum theory. 
In comparison with the visits of his 
tnends, Meghnad Saha and N R Sen, 
Bose’s Euiopean visit was a failure, as 
lie could not pursue any definite course 
of work. 

Back in India, Bose devoted his time 
to teaching and took up research again 
only in 1937. It is said that like his 
mentor Acharya P C Ray, Bose was 
also involved in revolutionary activities 
• ■f the penod and organised collection 
oi funds foi these activities among his 
colleagues Looking at the variety of 
interests shown by Bose, it is quite 
likely that the country-wide movement 
did indeed become his most immediate 
concern, leaving neither time nor 
interest for pursuing pure scientific 
lesearcb, unlike in the case of his class¬ 
mate Meghnad Saha, who had organised 
a vigorous rcscaich group at Allahabad 
University. Bose again showed his 
mathematical prowess just befoie his 
retirement fioni Calcutta University in 
five papers published during 1053-55 on 
unified field theory, a subject founded 


and nurtured almost single-handedly by 
Einstein. 

The author has dealt only with the 
scientific work of Satyen Bose and most 
appropriately he has tried to enlightoi 
the readers about various aspects of the 
all important paper of Bose that laid 
the foundation of quantum statistics. 
In this he has amply succeeded. 

It is a pity the author is not conver¬ 
sant with the Bengali language, in which 
Bose has foicefully expressed his ideas 
about education and his concern about 
teaching of science in one’s mothei- 
tongue Bose’s idea that teaching of 
science is most effectively done in one’s 
mother tongue led him to deliver his 
lectures even in post-graduate classes 
m Bengali. His consistent efforts in 
popularisation of science led him to 
help found a Bengali scientific journal, 
Jhinan Purirhaya, “to disseminate scien¬ 
tific knowledge among the common 
people even before Independence", 
fjagjit Singh, “Some Eminent Indian 
Scientists’’) With the same aim he 
founded the Banniya Bijwn Pitrishad 
and its monthly loumal ]nan O Bijrum 
publishing scientific aititles in Bengali. 
Bose also wrote pen portraits of various 
scientists in Bengali which lcfleets his 
wide rdiigc ol mieiests A full 
biography throwing light on the. mariy- 
sulrd personable ol §at>en Bose would 
be a gieat msjmation for upcoming 
Indian scientists. 

But so fa; as this book is concemrd 
we cannot complain, as the sub-title 
emphasises the lxxik is about 'An Indian 
Bhssieist’. It is .ui useful contribution to 
the history of science, dealing as it docs 
with the most important single eontrej 
hution of an Indian scientist to the 
world of phvsics in the first quarter of 
the century. By publishing this book 
Jashbhai Patel has diawn attention to 
the most valuable work of a scientist 
who has been unaccountably thrown 
into the shade by his more dashing 
contemporaries like Meghnad Saha 
C V Raman and Homi Bhabha. This 
neglect could possibly be because of 
Bose’s retiring nature which preferred 
a quiet academic life to the active task 
of building up scientific organisations os 
tlie others had done. 

It Is worth rcmaikmg here that such 
a valuable book as this has been priced 
quite modestly, obviously with a view 
to reaching a loige section of readers. 
Both the author and the publishers 
deserve special thanks for such » 
ventttra. 
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Full Employment and Anti-Poverty 
Plan: The Missing Link 


J N Sinha 

The Sixth Plan advances the view that agriculture must be given high priority to provide not only 
adequate food and fibre but also sufficient employment and income to the poor. 

This approach, however, does not adequately perceive the connections between poverty and un¬ 
employment. 

This paper aims to show that low income employment cannot be overcome without adequate inter¬ 
sectoral shifts of labour. It shows how employment and income targets can be properly integrated using 
suitable asset and income distribution links. 

Section l shows the interconnections between poverty and unemployment. Section II highlights 
some features of income and employment structure relevant to employment policy. A model of intersec¬ 
toral shifts of labour is presented in Section Ill. Section IV draws certain conclusions for policy. 


^INDUSTRIALISATION was the answer 
10 problems of economic backward¬ 
ness, unemplojment and poverty in 
the developed countries. However, 
since the less developed countries 
depend much moie heavily on agri¬ 
culture and are faced with much faster 
growth of population and labour force 
than the industrialised countries faced 
in their pre-mdustnal phase, it is wide- 
k maintained that high piionty must be 
given to agriculture in order to provide 
not only adequate food and fibre but 
also sufficient employment and income 
to the poor. This view is reflected in 
the Sixth Flan which projects an annual 
increase of 3.4 per cent m agricultural 
employment (in standard person years) 
and about the same growth rate of 
agricultural income (m value added 

t otems), thus keeping income per person 
%ir virtually constant. 

The priority to agriculture in deve¬ 
lopment programmes is beyond question. 
It ts, however, argued here that a plan 
strategy which leans heavily on agri¬ 
culture for additional jobs does not 
fully perceive the interconnections 
between unemployment and poverty. 
The main purpose of the paper is thus 
. to show that, if the dimensions of em¬ 
ployment and income are seen in proper 
! Perspective in India, the problem of 
| ' ovv income employment cannot be 
I solved without intersectoral shifts of 
1 labour. 

The relative emphasis on eliminating 
unemployment and eradicating poverty 

k bas been changing in recent plan docu¬ 
ments. The Approach Document of 
thr Fifth Plan as well as the Technical 
Note specify quantitative targets for 
the removal of poverty. The Draft 
Sixth Ptan (1978) ■give® “primacy to the 


achievement of near full employment 
conditions throughout the country 
within 10 years". The Sixth Flan, 
1980-85, has both an anti-poverty 
component and an employment plan. 
The mam weakness of each of these 
documents, however, is that they do 
not specify the links between the em¬ 
ployment targets and the poverty 
removal targets. 

Dandekar and Rath (1971) stated that 
“an adequate level of employment must 
be defined in terms of its capacity to 
provide minimum living to the popula- 
tion’’^ However, their anti-poverty 
programme which is operationalised in 
the Employment Guarantee Scheme 
has no link with an overall plan. Also 
it misconceives that all poverty is due 
to inadequate wo r k. More work is 
needed. But it will not help the 
uorkitig poor (ILO, 1978). What is 
needed for them is to substitute more 
lernunerative work firn low paid woik. 

The purpose of this paper is to show 
how the employment and the income 
targets could • be integrated, using 
suitable asset and income distribution 
links. It is divided into four sections. 
The first section shows briefly the 
interconnections between poverty and 
unemployment. The second section 
highlights some features of employment 
and income structure which are rele¬ 
vant for employment policy. A model 
of intersectoral labour shifts is pre¬ 
sented in the third section. Some 
conclusions of policy interest arc spelt 
out at the end. 

I 

Poverty-Enq^oyment Nexus 

To integrate the employment and 
the income targets, it is necessary to 


clarify the -nterconnections between 
poveity and unemployment. It is by 
now well-known that chronic poverty 
and chronic unemployment are matual- 
ly exclusive categories. There is, 
however, a relationship between poverty 
and underemployment. The strength 
of this relationship has been opened to 
debate. Lakdawala (1978) suggests that 
the relationship is weak and insignifi¬ 
cant. Sau (1178), Dantwala (1979), 
Visaria (1980), however, observe that 
there is a positive and significant 
relationship between poverty and 
underemployment. These observations 
are, however, based on empirical 
investigations which lack an analytical 
frame. It may be clarified with the 
help of the following equation that the 
relationship between employment and 
income (or that between the obverse 
terms, unemployment and poverty) 
may take any form, depending on the 
assumption we make about the wage 
idtc/camings ner man day (in the 
ease <>1 .self-employed). 

E w 

” ‘ - c (I), 

P 

where ‘E’ is number of person-days 
employed per household, V fs wage 
rate (or earnings per manday for 
self-employed) p is the number of 
persons in the household and 'c' is per 
capita expenditure (assuming income 
equals expenditure). 

Assuming that the labour force partici¬ 
pation rates are the same for all house¬ 
holds, equation (1) can be rewritten as 
follows: 

T (1-u). u _ 

-=-= c . (2), 

P _ 

where T is the number of days for 
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Tahi.e 1: Tnter-Siate Variation in Unemployment in Specified Per 
CaITTA ExPENUmiBE RANGES 







Unemployment Rates m Mon- 






thly Per 

Capita Expenditure 







Range 
(In Rs) 


States 







— 






11-21 

21-34 

11-34 

Andhra Pradesh 





15.7 

12 5 

13.2 

Assam 





24 2 

2 6 

4 2 

Patna 





17 5 

II 2 

12 9 

Gujarat 





10.4 

7 6 

8 0 

Haryana 





3 7 

5 2 

4 7 

Karnataka 





23 6 

12 1 

14 6 

Kerala 





35 9 

29 2 

31 0 

Madhya Pradesh 





4.5 

3 9 

4.1 

Maharashtra 





12.4 

10 2 

10 8 

Orissa 





11 2 

10 6 

10 8 

Punjab 





9 0 

6.6 

6 8 

Rajasthan 





5 0 

6 4 

6 2 

Tamil Nadu 





16 3 

14 5 

14 9 

Uttar Pradesh 





5 0 

3 6 

3 8 

West Bengal 





18 9 

10 6 

13 5 

All-India 





12 6 

8 8 

10.8 

Source: NSS 255/1-255/4. 







Table 2: 

U NEMPLOYMF.V1 

(Daily Siatts) of Koui yiion, 1972-73 



Urban 



Kutal 



Mates 

Females 

Pcrs< ns 

Males 

Females 

Poisons 

Illiterate 

Litciate below’ 

7 9 

10 

1 

8 5 

6 3 

9 7 

7 8 

primary 

6 7 

7 0 

6 4 

6 2 

9 8 

(. 6 

Primary and 








middle 

8 8 

16 

1 

9 4 

6 8 

10 3 

7 1 

Secondary 

8 2 

26 

2 

10 1 

II 7 

32 8 

13 0 

Graduates! 

7 8 

23 

4 

9 9 

18 1 

33 9 

19 2 

Source NSS 255/10 







Table.3 ■ Unempi osment 

Rate (Dailx Status) 

hi Land 

Possessed 

Class, 




1972-73 




Holding Size 



Males 

Females 

Persons 

(in acres) 








No land 



10 

1 

16 0 

12 

5 

0 01-0.99 



12 

7 

18 2 

14 

6 

1.00-2 49 



6 7 

9 3 

7 

6 

2.50-4.99 



4 

1 

4 7 

4 

3 

5.00-7 49 



3 2 

4 8 

3 

7 

7.50-9 99 



2 

3 

3 5 

2 

7 

10 00-19 99 



2 


2 5 


3 

20.00 and above 



2 

5 

2 0 

2 

3 


Source . NSS 255/10 


which persons are willing to be in 
labour force (assuming constant L F P R 
and constant p ), and *u' is the rate 
of unemployment. 

It readily follows from equation (2) 
that the relation between ‘u’ and ‘c’ 
depends critically on 'w'. With vary¬ 
ing w, it can be shown that, as between 
two groups, the one with higher un¬ 
employment may even have higher per 
capita expenditure, This is illustrated 
by tile numerical example given below: 
Let T =600, p =4, w, = 8 Rs, u, = 30 
per cent and u a =10 per cent, then 
plugging these values into equation 
( 2 ), we get (a) for the first group, 


800(1—0 3) v 8 Rs 

----=Rs 840 

4 

(b) for the second group, 

000(1—01) x 4 Rs 
- L -=R S 540 

4 

Thus group (a) has higher per capita 
expenditure (ergo less poverty) than 
group (b). even though the unemploy¬ 
ment rate in group (a) is three times 
that m group (b ). 1 That this can be a 
real, and not just a hypothetical, situa¬ 
tion is illustrated by the contrast bet¬ 
ween Kerala and, say, Madhya Pradesh 
(Sinha. 1978). 

Analysing the state level data, we 


come up with four different situations: 

(1) High incidence of unemploy¬ 
ment co-existing with high wage 
rates, and relatively low in¬ 
cidence of poverty as in Kerala. 

(2) High unemployment in spite of 
low wage rates m areas ot 
chronic economic stagnation and 
therefore high incidence of 
poverty in Bihar. 

( 8 ) Low incidence of unemploy¬ 
ment with low wage into and 
high poverty as in UP, MP, and 
Rajasthan. 

(4) Low unemployment, high wage 
rates and low poverty as in the 
picisperous areas of Punjab and 
Haryana. 

It is evident from the above classifi¬ 
cation that poverty and unemployment 
do not bear a unique relationship and, 
further, that they measure different 
phenomena in diverse socio-economic 
contexts. 

Data on unemployment rates within 
specified ranges of per capita expendi¬ 
ture presented in Table 1 cast serious 
doubts on the empirical relationship 
between poverty and underemployment. 
Thus, it may be seen that, within the 
same expenditure group, Rs 11-21 per 
capita per month, the incidence of 
unemployment varies from 4 per cent 
to 35 per cent. Similarly, in the per 
capita expenditure class Rs 21-31, the 
rate of unemployment vanes from 3 
per cent to 29 per cent. It is thus 
evident that a policy designed to pro¬ 
vide more work at the prevailing wage 
rates will help to a far greater extent 
the states with relatively high wage 
rates compared with others with low 
wage rates. 

Table 2 presents data on unemploy¬ 
ment by education. The incidence of 
unemployment rises linearly with edu-^ 
cation, being as high as 18 per cent 
for male graduates and 34 per cent for 
female graduates in rural areas. While 
there are no hard data on income by 
education for the unemployed, it 
would be difficult to dispute that per 
capita income does not rise linearly 
with education (at least as far as 
broad groups concerned). Thus, Table 
2 again casts doubt on positive rela¬ 
tionship between poverty and unem¬ 
ployment. 

Table 3 presents data on unemploy¬ 
ment and Table 4, on incidence of 
poverty by landowning status. It may 
be easily noted that, while unemploy¬ 
ment magnitudes are perceptibly high 
only among agricultural labourers and 
marginal farmers , 1 the proportions 
below the poverty line are significantly 
large even among small farmers. It is 
indeed striking that marginal farmers 
are at a disadvantage compared with 
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Table 4: Incidence of Povehty by l ,and Owning Status 


Land Owning Status Per Cent below Poverty Line 

Agricultural Labour 56 9: 

<0.5 acre 62 K 

0.5-0.99 59 4( 

t .0-1 49 57 0C 

I 5-2 49 50.9t 

2.5-3 49 49 1C 

3 5-4 99 38.0< 

Source; Oandekar and Rath, “Poverty in India”, 1971, 

Tabu? 5: Rural Poverty and Uri.vnn Indexes 


Dependent Variable 

Independent 

Variable 


Per Cent of Rural 

Index of Agri- 

Cost of Living 


Population below 

cultural Product- 

Index for Agri- 


Poverty Line 

tion Per Head 

cultural Lahou- 

R 2 


of Rural Popu- 

rers 



lation 



Andhra Pradesh 

—0 516* 

—0 033 

.552 


(-2 155) 

(0 366) 


Assam 

—0.986 

0.767’ 

.642 


(—0 833) 

(2 656) 


Bihar 

—0 269* 

0 386” 

.825 


(—2 978) 

(5 714) 


Gujarat 

-0 278 

0.427 

227 


(1 045) 

(1 530) 


Karnataka 

—0 447 

0 586” 

687 


(—1 588) 

(4 156) 


Kerala 

—0 157* 

0 834* 

.576 


(-2 155) 

(2 718) 


Madhya Pradesh 

—0 223 

0 325’ 

542 


(— 1 203) 

(2.823) 


Maharashtra 

—0.224 

0.141 

,196 


(—0 676) 

(0 984) 


Orissa 

—0 200 

0.217 

308 


(_0 968) 

(1 800) 


Punjab (and Haryana) 

—0 764* 

0 177* 

463 


(—2 161) 

(2 612) 


Rajasthan 

0 073 

0 246* 

.533 


(0 673) 

(2 599) 


Tamil Nadu 

—0 946* 

0 324* 

.474 


(2 675) 

(2 195) 


Uttar Pradesh 

—0 660’ 

0 544” 

702 


(—2.803) 

(4 210) 


West Bengal 

—0 437 

0 592” 

671 


(—1 238) 

(3 665) 



, Notes , Figures in parenthesis show the V values, 
k ’Significant at 5 PerCent. 

f ’’Significant at Per Cent level. 


’’Significant at Per Cent level. 

the landless labourers possibly because, 
in the rural labour market, there is 
relative preference for the landless 
who are readily available for work in 
both the busy and the lean season. 
What is, however, well-known but 
bears repetition is that unemployment 
accounts for a small part of the inci¬ 
dence of poverty .- 1 This is true at the 
group-specific as well as all-India level. 
According to latest available estimates 
for India, the unemployment rate is 
less than 9 per cent, while the propor¬ 
tion below poverty line is 48 per cent. 
This lends special significance to the 
analysis of trends and factors under¬ 
lying the incidence of poverty. 

Several attempts have been made to 
measure the time trend in the incidence 
of poverty. Special mention may be 
made of the study by Ahluwaha [1978] 


who built up a more or less compre¬ 
hensive time senes for all-India as well 
as for individual states spanning the 
period 1956-57 to 1973-74. On the 
basis of a regression equation fitted to 
the time senes, he concludes that 
“the Indian experience over the past 
two decades cannot be characterised as 
showing a trend increase in the inci¬ 
dence of poverty in India as a whole. 
The same conclusion holds for all the 
individual states except Assam and 
Bengal which show a significant trend 
increase in poverty". The state level 
conclusion has been refuted by Griffin 
and Chose [1979], who show that 
over the 1960-64 to 1970-74 period, 
poverty increased in 12 of the 13 states 
for which trend tines could be fitted 
for the period; only in Andhra Pradesh 
was there a trend towards diminishing 


poverty, whereas in four of the remain¬ 
ing II states the positive trend co¬ 
efficients were significant at the 5 per 
cent confidence level. Ashwani Saith 
[1981] has fitted a number of equa¬ 
tions to the all-India series obtained 
from the weighted average of state 
specific poverty trends, dropping alter¬ 
nately 2-3 initial years and the termi¬ 
nal year. The general observation is 
that there is a positive and significant 
time trend even at the all-India level. 
The results obtained by playing around 
with rhe number of observations, 
however, remain open to question. 

While the trend in overall poverty 
is revealing, the change in per capita 
expenditure of the agricultural labour 
household is of particular concern. 
Computed from Dandekar and Rath’s 
data, it works out to Rs 11.47 per 
month in 1956-57, which amounts to 
Rs 43.88 at 1978-79 prices. Using NSS 
25th Round data, Lakdawala (1978) 
obtains monthly per capita expendi¬ 
ture of Rs 26.26 for rural non-culti¬ 
vating wage earner households in 
1970-71, which amounts to Rs 43 per 
month at 1978-79. The level of living 
of the agricultural labour thus seems 
unchanged between 1956-57 and 1970- 
71. The two Rural Labour Enquiries, 
however, show that between 1964-65 
and 1974-75 the incidence of unem¬ 
ployment increased while real wages 
declined. No firm conclusion may be 
drawn from these data since the ter¬ 
minal year is one of bad harvest, while 
1964-65 is one of the best agricultural 
years. However, data on factor shares 
in agricultural income presented in 
the next section leave no room for an 
optimistic vifw. 

We may now consider some of the 
factois which affect the trend in 
poverty. Agricultural productivity is 
admittedly the most important con¬ 
straining, if not the determining, factor. 
On the basis of his regression analysis, 
Ahluwaha comes to the conclusion 
that "theie is dear evidence of an 
inverse relationship between rural 
poverty and agricultural performance”; 
his results do suggest “there is some 
trickling down of benefits from in¬ 
creases in agricultural production”. 
Griffin and Ghose [1979] demonstrate 
that there is virtually no relationship 
at the state level between the mci- 
dence of poverty and agricultural per¬ 
formance over their truncated refer¬ 
ence period (from the average of 1960- 
64 to the average of 1970-74) While 
the result may be statistically valid, 
it is in substance counter-intuitive. It 
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Instead of regrets, 

may we suggest prevention. 


In India every year 20,000 people die 
and over a lakh more are injured in 
road accidents. Statistics fail to 
convey the pain and the ordeal of 
these accident victims nor do they 
reveal how each accident affects our 
economy 

Clients won't wait for a lorry to set 
repaired A car out of commission 
means so much inconvenience A 
damaged vehicle can be repaired. 
What can one do about a leg that has 
to be cut off? Accidents bring death, 


incapacity, dependence on charity 
and Invariably loss of business and 
earning capacity 

The sad part of it all is that most road 
accidents are preventable. They can 
be foreseen and their damage 
potential minimised. 

Make Loss Prevention a way of life At 
home, on the road, at the factory and 
office. We, at LPA, are committed to 
the prevention and minimisation of 
losses. But we can only offer our 
help you must act. 


Prevent losses; promote prosperity, 




LOSS PREVENTION ASSOCIATION OF INDIA LTD. 

(Sponaorad by tha Ganaral Inauranca Induatryj Warden Houaa, Sir P.M. Road, Bombay 400 001 
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Workers in All Areas 


Workers in Total Percentage 

Millions Distribution 

Definition -Annual- 

1961 1971 1961 1971 


Cultivators 

99.60 

110.59 

MO 

52.79 

48.74 

Agricultural labourers 

31.52 

50.37 

5.98 

16.70 

22.20 

Cultivators -(-agricultural labourers 

131.12 

160 96 

2 28 

69.49 

70.94 

Livestock, plantation 

4 30 

4 88 

1.35 

2.28 

2 15 

Agriculture & allied pursuits (3+4) 

135 42 

165 84 

2.25 

71.78 

73.09 

Mining & quarrying 

0.91 

1 05 

1.54 

0.48 

0.46 

Manufacturing 

29 00 

21.97 

0 98 

10 60 

9.68 

Household industry 

12 03 

10.53 

— 1.25 

6.38 

4.64 

Non-household industry 

7 97 

11.44 

4.35 

4 22 

5.04 

Factory sector 

3 39 

4.78 

4.10 

1.80 

2.11 

Construction 

2.06 

2.43 

1.80 

1.09 

1.07 

Trade & commerce 

7 65 

10 93 

4.29 

4.05 

4 82 

Transport 

3.02 

4 60 

5 23 

1.60 

2 03 

Services 

19 57 

20 05 

0 24 

10 37 

8 84 

Public, educational and health services 

7 72 

12 31 

4 60 

4.12 

5.39 

Other services 

11 85 

7 74 

—3 01 

6 25 

2 45 

All workers 

188.67 

226 87 

2 20 

100 00 

100.00 


Taiile 7: Relative Income by Sectors 


Net Net Net Per Per Rela- For For 

Description Do- Do- Do- Cent Cent tive 1971 1971 

mestic mestic mesticDis- Dis- In- (Cur- (at 

Pro- Pro- Pro- tribu- tribu- come rent 1960- 

duct duct duct tion tion for Prices) 61 

at at at of of 1961 Prices) 

Fac- Fac- Fac* Wor- Wor- 

tor tor tor leers kers 

Cost Cost Cost 1961 1971 

for for for 

1970- 1970- 1960- 

71 71 61 

(Cur- (at 

rent 1960- 

Prices)61 

Prices) 


49 2 44 3 51 2 71 78 73 09 0 71 0 67 0 61 


20 6 23 4 20.1 12 17 11 21 1 65 1 84 2 09 


30 2 32 3 28.7 16 02 15 69 I 79 1 92 1 06 


► Sowce . For workforce. Census Reports. 

For National Income, CSO National Income Statisics, 1979. 

Table A 


Deviation Deviation Time R 3 Obser- 
of Price of Produc- Trend vation 

Index from tion Index Used 

Trend Level for Trend 
Level 


Percent below 

45.03 

0.20 

—0.38 

0.36 

0.63 

1.13 

poverty 

line 

(18.39) 

(2.65) 

(—2.20) 

(1 47) 



—do— 

44.14 

0.37 

—0.23 

0.54 

0.94 

1.12 


(38.88) 

(8.24) 

(-2.82) 

(4.32) 




Dependent Constiuct 
Variable 


Agriculture ! forestry 
I oggingH- Fishing 
Mining & Quarrying 
i Manufacturing 
t Construction 
i Electricity Gas Water 
Transport■) Trade 
i Hotels-! Banking 
i Services 



is, however, possible that some other 
factors contributed to an increase in 
poverty incidence even though the 
increase in agricultural productivity 
had the partial effect of reducing it. 
The class-specific differentials in cost 



of living index could be one such 
factor. Hie consumption of farm pro¬ 
ducts of big farmers is met out of 
their own production. During the 
season the small farmers and agricul¬ 
tural labourers have also adequate 


quantities raised on their farms or 
obtained as kind wages. In the lean 
season, however, they depend on market 
purchases. The purchasing power of 
the underprivileged classes is thus 
eroded in the years when there is a 
rise in the cost of living, unless there 
are compensating variations in money 
earnings. We, therefore, introduce con¬ 
sumer price index for agricultural 
labourers as an additional variable in 
our empirical analysis. Our regression 
results presented m Table 5 show that, 
while agricultural performance has 
significant negative impact on the in¬ 
cidence of rural poverty in only six 
states, the coefficient on CP1AL is 
significant in 10 out of 14 states. It 
appears that there is an increasing cash 
component in rural wages and this is 
not sufficiently protected from erosion 
by rising cost of living in several 
states. 

In his recent paper, Ashwam Saith 
[1981] uses deviations of Price Index 
from Trend Level, Deviation of Pro¬ 
duction Index from the Trend Level, 
and Time Trend to explain the Ahlu- 
walia all-India Series on poverty-ineir 
ilence His results given in Table A 
show that the effects of price rise and 
tune trend outweigh the poverty re¬ 
ducing impact of agricultural perfor¬ 
mance. 


n 

Structure of Employment and 
Income 

We noted in Section I that unem¬ 
ployment explains a small part of the 
incidence of widespread poverty. The 
other and the more impotant part is 
accounted for* by the pattern of em¬ 
ployment and productivity. Table 6 
gives the industrial distribution of 
workers in 1961 and 1971. Three 
points of maior interest emerge from 
this table: 

(1) Then Ills bi-n a marginal in¬ 
crease in the i dative share of 

emplinint-nl in ugnculture be¬ 
tween 1901 and 1971 census. 
The more notable change is 
phenomenal increase of about 
00 per cent in the number of 
agiienltural labourers. The same 
trend is confiimed hv the two 
nual labour enquiries which re¬ 
port an increase in the number 
of Rgrirultmal lalmurers from 30 
million in 1964-05 to 45 million 
in 1974-75. The ehange seems 
inherent in the existing econo¬ 
mic-demographic conditions as 
well as institutional set-up. The 
natural increase in labour force 
is an obvious factor. The more 
interesting factor and one that is 
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Taule' 8: Vs® Caitia Income in 
AC MCOi.nmE, 1970 71 

States Agricultural In¬ 

come per Head 
of Agricultural 
Population 


Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Haryana 

Karnataka 

Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 
Onssa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Tamil Nadi' 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 


458 91 
470 93 
272 38 
610 19 
884 02 
529 67 
620.61 
330 55 
327 06 
424 93 
1034 24 
535.10 
372 63 
361.55 
502 27 


amenable to pohiy measures is 
the emerging institution of com¬ 
mercial tenancy embedded ill the 
reverse process ol leasing iu*n 
small to large tarmeis The 
third (actor which is also ol 
policy significance is the decay 
of village industries and move¬ 
ment ol mral artisans to employ¬ 
ment on the farm 

(2) There is an absolute decline at 
the rate of 1-2 per cent pci 
annum in employment in house¬ 
hold mdnshios. Again, the ie- 
.siilts from the census aie sup¬ 
posed by the NSS which shows 
a dcclme ol woikcis in un- 
lcgistcied manulactuiing indus- 
tnes Irom 12 9 million in 14 th 
Hound to 10 million in 19fiH-()9 
It is important to note that, at 
the same tunc, there is an in- 
11 ease of alxmt 4.5 pei cent pci 
annum in winkers m lactory m- 
ilustiit's as well as the noil- 
household part ol umegistered 
uianulai.lining industues A simi¬ 
lar ineieasr is noted m the sup¬ 
porting ml i astrueture. ol trade 
and transport The iinnpoiind 
glowth Kites ol emjiloyment in 
non-household industry, tiaile 
and tiauspoit ol tins magnitude 
have sigmlicanl implications loi 
enijilovinent piospeets in the 
ltitme 

(3) Employment in seiviees has not 
increased in absolute numbers 
and m fact showed an actual 
decline m peicontage teams 
However, if they aie disaggre¬ 
gated into ‘modem’ and 'tradi¬ 
tional', we get the same tiend 
as in industry. Modern services 
including public, educational. 
h"alth and business services show 
a glow th late ol 4.8 per cent 
pei annum, while the residual — 
which form the tiaditiomd 
group — decline at the rate of 
8 per cent pei annum. 


Employment and output by sector 
presented m Table 7 show that per- 
worker income in agriculture is dec¬ 
lining relative to that in the rest of the 
economy. While the share of employ¬ 



ment in agriculture has remained near¬ 
ly the same, its share in net domestic 
product has declined from 51 per cent 
in 1960-61, to 44 per cent in 1970-71 
at constant prices, and to 49 per cent 
at current prices. The relative income 
in agriculture at current prices is high 
compared with that at constant prices, 
this suggests an improvement in the 
terms of trade in favour of agriculture 
during the period but the benefits 
therefrom will accrue mainly to the 
top deciles of the farmers who account 
for a large part of marketed surplus. 

Data on income from agriculture 
per head of population depending on 
agucultuie reveal that, while the all- 
India position is none too satisfactory, 
it is, indeed, grim m some states. 1 The 
all-India average of income from agri¬ 
culture per head of population depend¬ 
ing on agriculture is Rs 420 in 1970- 
71, which is two-thirds of the average 
income for the total population and 
barely- 20 per cent above the cut-off 
poverty line income of Rs 346 in the 
same year. The uveiage varies over a 
wide range across the states. In Bihar, 
MP. and Maharashtra, income j>er head 
is below Doveity line: equal distubu- 
tion in these states would bring the 
entire population below the poverty 
line. 

The changes in factor shaics in 
agi[cultural output reveal an even more 
desjierate situation. 1 he data from 
u»pcat Faim Management Surveys ir 
live distncts one in mid-fifties 
when agucultuie was mainly tiadi- 
tional and the othei in late sixties or 
early seventies when it was relatively 
modernised (with the intioduction of 
in\-tcili!ivns) a.- sot out in Table 
ij diftu in general a decline in the 
share of labour income in gross agri¬ 
cultural income. In yet another micro- 
level study in Jaunpur [Shunath singh 
1975] the cross-section comparison 
brings out that the lelativc share of 
labour income declines, ftom 26 per 
cent in traditional farms to about 20 
per cent in modernised farms, even in 
a labour surplus area. If wc set against 
this the accelerated increase in farm 
wage labour, a fall in then level of 
living becomes an inescapable conclu¬ 
sion. 

m 

Model of Intenectoral Labour 
Shifts 

Available evidence suggests that 
agricultural labour, marginal farmers, 
and small farmers, are the most numer¬ 


ous and at the same time in the most 
desperate state. In this section We 
present numerical models which bring 
out structural shifts needed to secuie 
full employment with poverty removal 
for this group. The economy is divided 
into two sectors: (l) The crop output 
sector, and (2) the non-agriculturnl 
sector including the non-crop output 
component of the agricultural sector. 
The non-crop output sector has been 
detached from agriculture, because it 
differs significantly from the latter m 
production conditions as well as in 
production relations. The agricultural 
population is divided between two 
classes — (1) large farmers, and (2) 
small farmers and landless agricultural 
labourers. It is assumed that the latter 
arc exclusive suppliers of wage labour 
for work in other farms. By contrast, 
wage labour constitutes a relatively 
more important component of labout 
on large farms. The cut off point bet¬ 
ween large and small fa r m is fixed at 
5 acres. 

It is assumed thar the natural in- 
ueaxe of labour force in large farms 
is absorbed by the tiend rate of in¬ 
crease in agricultural output of these 
farms without any household m the 
group falling below the poveity line. 

On the other hand, own farm in¬ 
come of the small 1 irm and landless 
laboui households combined with 
wage iiicmnr is lnsiilfinnit loi their 
maintenance ' We must, therefore, fix 
tl'i iiuii miiimii t.tiuil /Hi wmker liH'oim 
for the small larm and agricultural 
labour household (fiom own farm and 
from wage employment) which is con 
sistent with poverty removal. If this 
target is laid down and at the same 
time the toal farm wage component 
and the own farm income of small 
faim and agricultural labour house¬ 
holds is specified .he total number of 
woikers in this class and, along with 
it. intersectoral allocation of labour 
becomes determinate. This may be 
seen from the structuie of the model 
given below. 

A. Thr Mourn, 

Ya t Ya o (H rV 

where Ya is national income fronr 
agriculture and V is the annual rate 
of growth. 

W, «Ya t . 

where W is the wage component o 
agricultural income, and CC is a con 
stant less than unity. 
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Ya s t :'--Wa t - ' 
where Yas js own farm income of 
vmall farm and agricultural labour 
households and j3 forms a constant 
Iraction of agricultural income. 

Ys, -W t +Yav 

where Ys is the combined farm wage 
and own farm income of small farm 
and agricultural labour households. 

L, -2 W,pt, 

where L is labour force, Pt, is popula¬ 
tion in age group V and w, is partici¬ 
pation rate in age group i. 

I, -L-U, 

where E is employed part of labour 
ami U is the number unemployed by 
NSS 27 round usual status unemploy¬ 
ment rates. 

La Eas I Eal, 

where Ea is work force m (crop out- 
pul sector) agriculture, Has is the 
number of workers in small faim and 
a hi (Cultural labour households and Eal 
is the number in large farms. 

Ys, 

Fas, - 

y< 

where y, is the combined farm wage 
and own farm income consistent with 
poverty removal (assuming constant 
composition of earnings haskot). 

Lai, -YE,. 

where V is a constant implying that 
workers in large farms Households in- 
ciease at the same rate as total work- 
foice 

En, = E,—Ea, 

khcre En is workforce outside crop 
output sector of agricultuie, 

Basic Paramitrfs or Model 

■ 1! Total Workforce 

Population by rural urban tcsidence 
obtained from the population projec¬ 
tions of the office of the Registrar 
General are multiplied by the age- 
sevresidence specific labour force 
Participation rates from the NSS 27th 
Round to obtain the f otal labour force. 
Unemployment rate by usual status 
(NSS 27th round) is applied to the 
labour force to obtam the number of 
unemployed at different points of time, 
(he unemployed by usual status are 
deducted from the labour force to get 
the workforce. 

(2) Workforce in Agriculture 
It is a constant (71 per cent of the 


(1) Agricultural workforce in 1971- 
72 (71 per cent of the total work¬ 
force of 231 million as in 1971- 
72) 

(2) Workforce on agricultural labour 
households 

(3) Workforce of small faim house¬ 
holds (operational holdings less 
than 5 acres) 

(4) (2) + (3) 

(5) Workforce of farms, 5 acres + 

(1) - (4) 


workforce) ,n the base level employ¬ 
ment structure but an instrument 
\aiidblc in other sub-models. 

(!) Allocation of Agricultural Work- 
foice bctiLPen Large Farms and. 
Small Farms and Agricultural 
Labour Households 

Agricultural workforce is divided 
between these classes on the basis of 
data on the number of nnal house¬ 
holds in each class as given in the 
report of the all-India Debt and In¬ 
vestment Survey, Reserve Bank of 
India, 1971-72. Given the number of 
households, and the size of agricultu¬ 
ral labour households and labour force 
participation rates as in the population 
tonsils, wo obtain the stnictuic of the 
.ignoiiltiual workfoice as shown in 
Table 11 

(-1' National Income Arising from 
Agricultuie 

Reviewing the past performance 
and assessing the technological possi¬ 
bilities. Vaidyanathan. [1977] conclu¬ 
des that a growth rale higher than 3 
per cent per annum may not be feasi¬ 
ble. His assessment finds support from 
the success stones of Japan and 
Taiwan where the long-term trend 
growth rate did not exceed 3 per cent. 
We, however, accept the optimistic 
plan target of 4 per cent annual in¬ 
crease in output and an implicit 3.3 per 
cent increase m income in agriculture. 

(5) Chen Farm Income of Small Faims 

Small farm and agricultural labour 
households opeiate between them 24 
per cent of the cultivated area. In 
traditional agriculture productivity is 
higher on small farms In modem 
agriculture, however, they suffer from 
handicaps on account of limited access 
to credit and modern inputs. We 
assume that the share of small farms 
in agricultural incomes equals that in 
operated' area. 


Number 

Percentage 

164 million 

100 

25.7 million 

15.7 

98.3 million 

59.9 

123.0 million 

75.6 

40.0 

24.4 


(8) Faim Wage Component of 
1 it come 

The CSO estimates of employees 
compensation m agriculture are given 
in Table C 

While CSO estimates show minor 
fluctuations from time to time, an 
attempt to fit a trend may show a 
small, though possibly not significant, 
trend decline in the percentage share 
of employee compensation in agricul¬ 
ture. The repeat Farm Management 
Studies m five districts referred to 
eailier show a positive decline. How¬ 
ever, the more important point to note 
fiom these studies is that the total 
labour (family plus hired) share vanes 
fiom 18 per cent to 24 per cent. Ex¬ 
cluding family labour, wage employees 
compensation would be significantly 
below 20 per cent. However, follow¬ 
ing CSO estimate, we accept that 
(employee) wage component is about 
21 per cent of agricultural income, but 
with due caution that this is likely to 
be an over-estimate. 

(7) Ter Worker Income Consistent 
u ilh Vac nip Fenu i al 

The poor must be raised above the 
poverty line. At the same time, actual 
income must be at least maintained 
for the non-poor in the otherwise un¬ 
derprivileged group of agricultural 
labour and small farm households. Per 
capita monthly income, consistent with 
poverty removal, is the weighted sum 
of the cut-off poverty line income for 
the poor and actual income for the 
rest; this is Rs 55.60 at 1978-79 prices, 
as computed from Dandekar and Rath's 
data which may be compared with 
actual per camta monthly expenditure 
of Rs 45.06 (computed from the same 
source). Assuming that worker-popu¬ 
lation ratio remains constant, per- 
workcr income must rise bv the factor 
Rs 55.60 

-— 1 or by 23.4 per cent 

Rs. 45.06 
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Tun r- 9. Hiimivf Shares or Laboub and Non-La hour Input in Gross 
Income — Aci, Groups 

l abour Input per Non-Labour Input Output-Input Ratio 
Rs 100 of Output per Rs 100 of Output 

1954-57 |9(,6-(9 1954-57 1966-09 1954-57 1966-69 

Fcro/cpur 26 24 69 65 1 06 I 15 

Mu/alTarn.igar 23 7 57 44 1.26 I 97 

Ahmednagar 31 18 65 75 I 05 1.39 

Coimbatore 20 23 85 76 0.95 I 07 

H oo g lily 43 18 52 67 1 06 I 18 

Stnuee J N Sinha. ‘Kmployment and Output in Agi iculinie’, turnout It and 
Political Weekly, September. 1979. 
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Year 

Agricultural 

Income 

(Rs Ctore) 

Employees* 
Compensation 
in Agriculture 

(Rs Crore) 

Per Cent Share 
of Employees’ 
Compensation 
in Agricultural 
Income 

(Per Cent) 

1970-71 

16.354 

3,513 

21.5 

1971-72 

16,913 

,1,634 

21.5 

1972-73 

18.644 

3.827 

20.5 

1973-74 

25,284 

4,357 

23.4 

1974-75 

27,273 

4,575 

16.7 

1975-76 

25,867 

5,267 

20.4 

1976-77 

26,692 

5,693 

21.3 

1977-78 

30,358 

6,023 

19.8 


Sonne CSO, National Accounts Statistics, 1980. 

to attain the level consistent with shows that, e\en if the target of 

poverty removal. Per worker annual poverty removal is shifted to 1990, 

income from farm wage employment agriculture will absorb an annual in- 
calculated from the data of NSS 25th crease of only one per cent in work- 
round is Rs 473 at 1978-79 prices and force. The non-agricultural sector will 
own farm income per worker in small be required to absorb an additional 

farm and agricultural labour house- wotkforce of 38 million, apart from 

holds works out to Rs 540.57 (For its own natural increase. The implied 
details of computation, see Sinha 1^80). target giowth of non-agricultural 
The two combined thus, amount to workforce is 5.7 per cent per annum 


pet cent per annum. It is now demon¬ 
strated that, even if it were physically 
possible to increase jobs m agriculture 
at the rate envisaged In the Sixth Plan 
it may reduce unemployment but 
leave poverty-incidence unabated at 
the existing level except for the effect 
of additive but shakey anti-poverty 
component. 

It was noted, earlier, that there is 
an underestimation bias m the para¬ 
meter „ Adjustment on this account 
may lower employment generation in 
agriculture consistent with poverty 
removal even below 1.5 per cent. This 
implies that non-agricultural employ¬ 
ment may have to grow at a rate above 
4.5 per cent per annum, which is more 
than double the increase in non-agri¬ 
cultural employment experienced dur¬ 
ing the decade, 1961-71. Admittedly, 
this is an ambitious target However, 
w e noted that employment in non¬ 
household industry, trade, transport 
and modern services has been expand¬ 
ing at rates close to the target implied 
in Model III. What has diluted the 
overall increase of non-agricultural 
employment is the decay of traditional 
industries and services, which must be 
checked by suitable changes m techno¬ 
logy to match the changing pattern of 
consumer demand. 

The models do not examine the 
feasibility of employment and income 
targets of the non-agricultural sector. 
Thev do, however, serve to bring out 
the dimensionality of the problem. They 
also suggest some policy directions 
which may bring the task within mana¬ 
geable limits. 

IV 


Rs 1013.57 and applying to it the ad¬ 
justment factor (1+0.234). we obtain 
y, or the target farm income 0 (wage 
plus own farm income) of Rs 1250.74 
per worker which is used in the 
numerical models that follow. It may 
be remarked in passing that there is 
an under-estimation bus in y, since 
policies which raise the poor above the 
poveilv line will also increase the in¬ 
come of the non-poot. 

Panel A in the above models gives 
the base level income and employ¬ 
ment structure. In Panel B are set out 
thiee numerical models. Model I shows 
that the removal of poverty by 1985 
would require an absolute reduction in 
the number of workers in agriculture 
from 225 to 190. This would imply an 
annual growth rate of 10 per cent in 
non-agricultural employment. This is 
clearly impossible to achieve. Model II 


Model 3 shows that if shifting the 
target of poverty removal to 1990 is 
combined with 5 per cent land redistri¬ 
bution the absorptive capacity of 
agriculture will rise to 1.5 per cent per 
annum, but it will still involve mter- 
stctoral shift of 24 million and a 
growth rate of non-agricultural em¬ 
ployment at the rate of 4.5 per cent 
per annum. 

All the three models point to the 
same conclusion. The annual growth 
rate of 3.4 per cent in standard per¬ 
son vears of employment in agnculture 
obtained from the input-output model 
in the Sixth Plan is a gross overesti¬ 
mate. It has been shown elsewhere 
[Sinha 1979] that the most plausible 
value of the elasticity of employment 
with respect to output in agriculture 
is 0.4 and the rate of labour absorp¬ 
tion in agriculture may not exceed 1,5 


Conclusions 

The annual increase of labour force 
is implied in the initiated demographic 
situation. The ceiling on the growth 
of agricultural output is technologically 
determined. These are binding con¬ 
straints. 

The planners may operate on the 
own farm income of the small farms. 
The transfer of 5 per cent land from 
large to small farms proposed in the 
Sixth Plan is a welcome step in this 
direction. The past experience with 
this measure, however, has not been 
promising. It is not indicated in the 
Plan how it will now be implemented. 

The planners may also operate on 
the wage component of agricultural 
income. There is ample evidence to 
demonstrate that there is a declining 
trend in the share of labour in agri¬ 
cultural income. This is, in some mea- 
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Model I: Removal of Poverty by 1985 




1980 

1985 

1990 

( 1 ) 

Workforce in small farm and agricultural labour 
households 

150.8 

135.4 


( 2 ) 

Workforce in Farms (5 acres +) 

48.6 

55.0 


Q) 

Workforce in agriculture 

199.4 

190.4 


(as % of total workforce) 

(71 0 ) 

(59 9) 


(4) 

Workforce in non-agriculture (A7-BI (3) ) 

81 5 

J27.4 

-I 5 2 

% of total workforce 

Net shift of workforce from agriculture to non- 

(29.0) 

(41 1) 


(5) 

agriculture (A 6 -B(I) 3) 

Annual growth rale of non-agricultural work- 


42 2 


(fi) 

force 


10 2 



Model II: Removal of Poverty by 1990 




1980 

1990 


Cl) 

Workforce in small farm and agriculture! labour 



households 

150 8 

158 8 


( 2 ) 

Workforce in farms (5 acres 1 ) 

48.6 

61.6 


(3) 

Workforce in agriculture (1+2) 

199 4 

220 4 


(71 0) 

(61.8) 


(4) 

Workfoicc in non-agriculture 

81 5 

115 5 

1 5 8 

(A7-B(ll),3) 

Net shitl of woikioicc from agriculture to non- 

(29 0) 

(38 2) 


(5) 

agi {culture 

— 

38 1 


«>) 

Annual rate of growth of non-agriculture! work¬ 
force 


5 7 



Ncmiiucai, Models 




(A) Base Level Income and Employment Structure 



(Income in Rs crore at 

1978-79 




prices) 




Labour 

Force in Millions 



1980 

1985 

1990 

(i) 

Total income from agncultuic 

31023 

37364 

44187 

( 2 ) 

Own farm income of small faun and agricul- 





tuial labour house holds (24“i of aguculiural 




income) 

7445 

8967 

10605 

(3) 

Labour income in agriculture (21 % of agricul¬ 
tural income) 

6514 

7846 

9279 

(4) 

(2) 1(3) 

13959 

16813 

19884 

(5) 

Total labour force 

285 5 

323 0 

361 7 

K») 

Usually unemployed 

4 6 

5 2 

5 8 

f7) 

Workforce (5)—( 6 ) 

280 9 

317 8 

355.9 

( 8 ) 

Workforce in agriculture 



252 7 

(9) 

X 

(71”,'', of workforce) 

Workfuce in small faim and agiicultural 

199.4 

225.6 


labour household 

150 8 

170 6 

191 1 

T(I0) 

Workfoicc m farms (5 acres -1 ) 

48 6 

55 0 

61 6 

(II) 

Woik Force in non-agriculturc 

81 5 

92 2 

103 2 

Model nf : Removal of Poverty by 1990 (with land redistribution) 



1980 

I9S0 


H) 

Labour income in agriculture 

6514’ 

9279 


1 (a) 

Less labour income on account of transfer of 





5% land from farms 5 acrcs-+ ! to small farm 
and agricultural labour households 

_ 

464 


Kb) 

(l)-(a) 


8815 


( 2 ) 

Own farm income of small firm and agricul¬ 
tural labour households 

7445 

10605 


(3) 

Additional farm income of small faun and 





agricultural labour households on account of 
land transfer 


2209 


(4) 

1(b)-(2)-(3) 

Workforce in small farm and agricultural la- 

13959 

21629 


(5) 


172 9 



hour households 

15C 8 


( 6 ) 

Workforce in farms (5 acres ) 

48 6 

61 6 


(7) 

Workforce in agriculture (54 6 ) 

199 4 

234 5 



(71.0) 

(65.9) 

i ( 8 ) 

Workforce in non-agriculture 

81 5 

121 4 + 5 8 


(29 0) 

(34.1) 

W 

Net shift of workforce from agriculture to 


24 0 


( 10 ) 

non-agriculture 

Annual growth rate of non-agricultural work- 



4 5 

— 

force 




sures, due to capital labour substitu¬ 
tion which is partly unavoidable 
because even land saving technology 
such as assured irrigation requires 
massive investment. But this is also 
due to the low bargaining stlength of 
woikeis. The experience of Kciala 
shows that unionisation has secured 
high wages but partly at the cost of 
unemployment. Additional measures 
are needed to protect the level of 
employment. 

The mipoitance of non-convcntional 
sources of off-the-fnrm employment 
such as rural woiks projects has been 
admitted by economists and policy¬ 
makers alike. What remains in dispute 
is the scale of such employment. The 
framework of the Sixth Plan (1980) 
had piovided for live million man- 
ycais of woik under the National Rural 
Employment Piogrammc. In the final 
document, the target is reduced to lust 
100 to 400 million mandays for reasons 
which remain unknown. The experi¬ 
ence of the Employment Guarantee 
Scheme in Maharashtra has been en- 
coui aging. If the si.se of the national 
programme has been scaled down, it is 
because not enough work has been 
done to convince the policy-makers 
that works programmes with large 
employment content could also he eco¬ 
nomically productive. 

The Integrated Rural Development 
appeals to be a sound complementary 
anti-povcity component in the Sixth 
Plan. It is envisaged to raise above the 
povcitv line 15 million households 
selected from the poorest strata. It is 
an asset-based programme and it is 
not dear how it will help the asset¬ 
less households. For example, 10 million 
households will be piovided for in 
agriculture and related puisuits. How¬ 
ever, they hate no land and they will 
fail to beneht from any products ity- 
raising measures Piesumably, they 
will be taken care of in non-crop 
sectors, t-ir, livestock and animal hus¬ 
bandry. However, the Diaft Plan 
[1978] shows that this sector accounts 
for about 13 per cent of employment 
in standard nerson-yeais but only 6 to 
7 per cent of national income so that 
the per capita income in this sector 
may remain below the poverty line. 
Further, theie is a limit to the rate at 
which the quality stock can be ex¬ 
panded. Attempts to oveiinvest may 
ineiease pi'ees hut not incomes All 
this is not to minimise the impoitance 
of IRD for poverty rcmoial but to 
emphasise that its activity-mix may 
have to be di\ersificd to make it opera¬ 
tionally feasible. 

The relation between unemployment 
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and poverty is weak. Persons in back¬ 
ward regions and underprivileged 
groups are poor, even though some of 
them have very little underemploy¬ 
ment. Consequently, an employment 
plan which is based on employment 
norms without specific relation to in¬ 
come targets may not provide them 
with adequate relief. It is the dis¬ 
regard of this link which accounts for 
the high weightage to agricultuie m 
the employment targets of the Sixth 
Plan even hough it is inconsistent with 
poverty removal. There is a distinct 
and acclerated trend towards rise in 
wage labour. It is doubtful if the 
limited asset-based IRD piogramme 
can adequately help wage labour. Their 
main asset is labour power. In the 
ultimate analysis, it may not be possi¬ 
ble to achieve full employment of this 
asset consistent within the target ot 
P< 'veils removal (even at the reduced 
lev el) by 1990 without expanded Na¬ 
tional Rmal Employment Piotpainmc 
and faster giovvth of mdustiy and 
seivices. 


Notes 

[This papei was piesented at a staff 
seminar in the Institute ol Economic 
Growth It diaxxs up on the xvidei study 
i,n Approach to Employment Planning 
piepaied loi the Planning Commission 
.n 1980. The lull and final vnsion is 
to he published by the Institute.] 

1 The equations nbstiaet horn mloi- 
gioup dilleiences m labour foice 
paitieipation rates and si/e ol 
households, but these are unlikely 
to he large enough to offset the 
ninth mine sinking dillerences on 
at count oi unemployment and 
wage lates 

2 It is stiikmg to note that within 
the homogeneous class ol agricul- 
tuial lahoui liouseholcis, uneniploy- 
ment is 57 (lavs and 48 days, 
lespectively, m the ugnculturally 
back's aid states ol UP and Rajas¬ 
than oompaied with 81 and 85 
days in the piospeious states of 
Punjab and ll.uvana (See Ruiai 
Lahoui Enquiry, 1974-75) 

'3 This ioniums hue even it we use 
Sen’s poverty index which takes 
account of both the piopoition who 
are jxior and the intensity of their 
jioveitx lot nieasmes ot Sen’s 
poverty mde\ m India [See Ahlu- 
\x alia 1978] 

1 For computing pei cjpita income 
in aguenltuie it is assumed that 
the piojxortion ot population depen¬ 
dent on aguenltuie equals the latie 
of agricultural woikloico to total 
xxmkfoice. 

5 There would he deviations within 
each ot the txxo groups, with some 
pom m laige faims and some non- 
poor in the small farm and agri- 
cuUuial labour households. Tney 
arp ignoied for analytical conve¬ 
nience. 
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Standard Batteries 

STANDARD BATTERIES has stepped 
up divided bv 2 points to 12 per cent 
billowing a better pei lormance. There 
is a significant increase in turnover ami 
piofits due to higher capacity utilisation 
ol pioduction facilities, itnpiovc- 
ments in systems and methods of pio- 
duetion and cost control. Sales are up 
lioin 11s 16.54 cioio to Rs 19.98 cron' 
and have resulted in a gioss profit nf 
Rs 91 lakh against Rs 73 lakh in the 
ji evious year These figuies i('fleet 
peiccptihle improvement in margins 
Owing to much lughei tax hahiliti 
however, net piolit has turned out to 
he lower than last y cat’s. The enhanced 
distiiliulion is leveled 2 67 times 
against 2 80 tunes pieviouslv. The mat¬ 
ter of fixation of pnec in respect ol 
one rale contiact at Madras branch h 
still undei negotiation Pending fixation 
of the final price, supplementary hills 
could not he i.iised and biouglit into 
accounts The year’s expmts amount! d 
to Rs 3.32 cioic against Rs 1.72 ciort 1 
of the previous year. 
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DISCUSSION 



Agrarian Programme of Left Front 
Government in West Bengal 


Buddhadeb Bose 


THIS has reference to the two articles, 
one by Ratan Khasnabis and the other 
by Ashok Rudra (June 20-27, Review 
of Agriculture), on the agrarian pro- 
cruname of the Left Front government 
m West Bengal. We shall first consider 
tie- views of Ratan Khasnuhis 

Khasnabis's interpretation that an 
oral contract between a landlord and 
a bargadar is devoid of any legal vali¬ 
dity is totally wrong. After succes¬ 
sive amendments of the relevant sta¬ 
tutes, the bargadars now enjoy per¬ 
manent and heritable rights and this 
is a valid right independent of whe¬ 
ther or not the contract is oral or 
written and whether or not the bar- 
g.idai's name has been registered in 
tin- village ircords-of-lights The 
icgistration is only the documentation 
of the contract and the rights which 
aiieady existed on the date of regis¬ 
tration. The registration itself does 
not create any right; if only records 
the same. 

According to Khasnabis. “The. baiga- 
il.us were thus betrayed by the suc¬ 
cessive governments of the state. The 
abolition of tenancy, a programme of 
the houigeois-demociatic icvolution, 
was never implemented in West 
Bengal. But we fail to understand 
|Uliy a Maisist Paity with people's 
rciemocratic revolution in the agenda 
is so conservative on this issue 1 *. How 
does Khasnabis believe that the un¬ 
finished tasks of a bomgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution in a country like In¬ 
dia which was for long under colonial 
rule oan be finished in a capitalist- 
landlord state? Does he mean that 
formation of a government by the 
Left Front amounts to people's de¬ 
mocratic revolution — which alone 
< an finish the unfinished tasks of 
a bourgeois-democratic revolution? 
Had Khasnabis carefully examined the 
history and purports of the barga 
amendments of the Land Reforms Act, 
lie could clearly see that these amend¬ 
ments were brought at the behest of 
l he UF and LF governments making 
the eviction of bargadars through legal 
process a well-neigh impossibility. 

Insofar as the rent-receiving autho¬ 
rity pf the non-cultivating land¬ 


owners is concerned, every pragma¬ 
tic student of the problem must be 
aware that several very powerful in 
built constraints in our present socio¬ 
economic system stand in the way of 
a straightaway abolition of bargadari 
by expropriating the landowners. The 
Left Front government never kept the 
people under any illusion about what 
they could do for the people. Its aim 
was to demonstrate that the "political 
will” of a ruling party, even with the 
limited powers of a state government 
and in the teeth of formidable opposi¬ 
tion and sabotage from all sides, can 
achieve results. In this, the govern¬ 
ment has been signally successful. In 
the field of land reform the bargadar's 
right of cultivation has been secured, 
his share in the produce has been en¬ 
hanced, he- has been, in a large mea¬ 
sure, protected from rack-renting and 
arbitrary eviction from land. The 
time-bound programme of barga re¬ 
gistration, ‘Operation Barga’, has taken 
the shape of class struggle and a great 
peasant movement in the entire rural 
area of the state. More than a million 
bargadars have already been register¬ 
ed. Nobody has claimed that the 
major plans of action on land re¬ 
forms have already brought funda¬ 
mental changes in the production re¬ 
lations in the rural economy. Khasna¬ 
bis himself has admitted that there are 
great impediments to such changes. 
The fact remains however that Opera¬ 
tion Barga, by assuming the character 
of a great peasant movement, has 
largely contributed to the accentua¬ 
tion of class struggle in the country¬ 
side, which alone, and not the draw¬ 
ing-room sermons, shall be the har¬ 
bingers of fundamental changes. 

Khasnabis has questioned the econo¬ 
mic validity of small farms and also 
“the rationale behind the Left Front 
Government's efforts to persuade the 
commercial banks to finance the pro¬ 
duction and consumption loans of the 
tenants”. Citing in support Lenin’s 
ciiticism of Hinimer, Schultx and 
others who held that small farms were 
economically viable. We shall show 
that Khasnabis has used Lenin’s cri¬ 
ticism in a totally wrong context. 

In “The Peasant Question In France 


and Germany”, Engels had this to say 
on the small farms: 

"We .. arc decidedly on the side of 
the small peasant; we shall do any¬ 
thing at all permissible to make his 
lot more bearable, to facilitate his 
transition to the co-operative should 
he decide to do so, even to make it 
possible for him to remain on his 
small holding for a protracted length 
of time to think the matter over, 
should he still be unable to bring 
himself to this decision.’’ This was 
about the small peasant farms in a 
capitalist society. 

And what did Lenin say on the 
subject when the Bolshevik revolution 
had already taken place? The “Preli¬ 
minary Draft Theses On The Agrarian 
Question” prepared under the guid¬ 
ance of Lenin and passed by the se¬ 
cond congress of the Communist In¬ 
ternational on August 20, 1920, had 
this to say on the subject: “The ob¬ 
jection usually raised to this, namely, 
that large scale farming is technically 
superior, often amounts to an indispu¬ 
table theoretical truth being replaced 
hi/ the worst kind of opportunism and 
betrayal of the revolution. To achieve 
the success cl this revolution, the 
proletariat should not shrink from a 
tempoiarv decline in production 
what is most important to the work¬ 
ing and exploited population Is the 
overthrow of the exploiters and crea¬ 
tion of conditions that will permit 
the working people to work for them¬ 
selves and not for the capitalists.’’ 

After the termination of the Civil 
War when, ufder the leadership of 
Lenin, Soviet Russia had already made 
some progress with the New Economic 
Policy, he spoke thus about the ques¬ 
tion of transition of the small farms 
into the co-operatives. “Hut it will 
take a whole historical epoch to get 
the entire population into the work 
of the co-operatives through NEP. At 
best we can achieve this in one or two 
decades. Nevertheless, it will be a dis¬ 
tinct historical epoch, and without this 
historical epoch, without universal 
literacy, without a proper degree of 
efficient's, without training and 
without the material basis fot this 
we sha'l not achieve our object” Con 
co-operation’) The agiicultural la¬ 
bourers and the small peasants are the 
closest allies of the proletariat. Even 
during the people’s demon at ic phase of 
the revolutionary struggle, the friend¬ 
ship and support of the agricultural 
labourers and the small peasants and 
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also tjptte sections of middle peasants 
cannot be dispensed with. 

How then to resolve the controversy 
iof small farm versus big farm? In his 
lecture “Concerning Questions Of 
Agrarian Policy in the USSR" deli¬ 
vered before the Marxist students of 
Agrarian Questions on December 27, 
1 !J29, Stalin said: 

In have in mind our practice in 
abolishing private ownership of 
land, our practice in nationalising 
land, our practice which libe¬ 
rates the small peasant from his 
slavish attachment to his little plot 
of land and thereby helps the 
changes from small scale peasant 
farming to large-scale collective 
(arming. . How are we to explain 
this circumspection displayed by 
Engels, which at first sight seems 
exaggerated? What did he proceed 
from? Obviously, he proceeded from 
the existence of private ownership 
of land, from the fact that the 
peasant has his ‘small holding’ 
which he will find hard to part 
with . such Is the peasantry in 
capitalist countries, where private 
ownership of land exists. Naturally, 
great circumspection is needed there. 

Can it be said that such a situa¬ 
tion exists in the USSR? No, it 
cannot. It cannot be said because 
here we have no private ownership 
of land chaining the peasant to his 
small plot of land. It cannot be said 
because in our country the land is 
nationalised. 

So, wlieie is the mistake in the LF 
government’s efforts for extending as 
much financial coverage to the barga¬ 
ins and small farmers? The LF 
Government has not stopped there. It 
has undertaken a scheme of 'Com- 
pichensive Area Development’ and has 
launched several quasi-collective farm- 
jng projects in different areas of the 
^tate with a view to experimenting 
with collective farming without dis¬ 
turbing the right of private ownerships 
m land. We must say that this is 
still in the realm of experiment and 
the results are to be watched and 
weighed carefully, for, “under private 
taiutalism, co-operative enterprises 
differ from capitalist enterprises as 
collective enterprises differ from pri¬ 
vate enterprises" {‘On Co-operation’ — 
Lenin). 

Now, what is the obj'ective reality 
1,1 this country? Ours is a highly or- 
Ranised capitalist state where the in¬ 
dustrial proletariat have not yet at¬ 
tained the required level of organisa¬ 
tional strength in all the parts of th« 
jtountry and in all the Industries and 
are also divided among themselves alld 
where the revolutionary peasant movt* 
"''•nt too is either absent or weak 111 
the greater part of the country. Thk 


crisis in the capitalist system has 
taken a permanent character and has 
been undoubtedly deepening every day, 
but it is yet to reach that point in 
this country when it would burst as 
under. Does Khasnabis honestly be¬ 
lieve that circumstances are now ideal 
for the Left Front in West Bengal 
alone to rise in an insurrection, seize 
the state power, nationalise land, ex¬ 
propriate the landlords and start socia¬ 
list transition from small farm to col¬ 
lective farm rightaway? 

We are however no apologists for 
small farms as such. There have been 
quite a number of field researches, 
some of whose reports have been 
published in EPW also, showing that 
given the appropriate amount of assist¬ 
ance in inputs and infrastructures thu 
small farms can successfully compete 
with big farms in per acre yield. But. 
in one very impoitant matter, i e on 
the question of diminishing return, the 
small farm remains at a disadvantageous 
position compared with the bigger 
farms as the latter enjoy a greater 
scope of periodical cyclying of produc¬ 
tion from one part of the farm to the 
other. Another fact is that to compete 
successfully with the bigger farms, the 
small farms would, of necessity, have 
to be labour-intensive and as sucb 
the quantum of labour input per unit 
of land has to be greater in compa¬ 
rison to the bigger farms; so, in terms 
of wage, the members of the family 
owning and cultivating a small farm 
do not get the actual price of their 
labour and thus remain perpetual vic¬ 
tims of exploitation in a capitalist 
system. Still then, as Lenin said, though 
large-scale farming is technically 
superior, the small fanners should bo 
given all protections until and unless 
the exploiters are overthrown and con¬ 
ditions are created that will permit 
the working people to work for them¬ 
selves and not for the exploiters. 

We now turn to the paper by Asok 
Rudra which we find to be a highly 
opinionated document, based more on 
lictitious premises and dangerous dis¬ 
tortions of theories. 

Rudra has opened his attack against 
the Left Front with the following 
axiom: "If a political party aims at 
majority support among the agricultu¬ 
ral population, it cannot but in the 
ultimate analysis betray the most ex¬ 
ploited and the most oppressed sec¬ 
tions of the rural masses." This pro¬ 
position, he says, “can be derived from 
the basic principles of Marxism and is 
actually something that has been em¬ 
pirically established as true by any 


amount of historical experiences". 
Rudra is however silent as to how he 
derives the axiom from the basic princi¬ 
ples of Marxism and what are the 
‘experiences’. 

Marxism, as we have understood it, 
is a science which not only gives a 
materialistic-scientific explanation of 
nature and history of human society 
but also lays down the path of eman¬ 
cipation of the majority of the people 
who are economically exploited and 
oppressed. 

The ‘Paris Commune', the hrst ever 
proletarian revolution in history, fail¬ 
ed, just because the Communards 
ignored the revolutionary possibilities 
of the rural proletariat and the petty- 
houigeoisie including the peasantry 
and failed to mobilise their support 
behind the revolution on the one hand 
and did not immediately proceed to 
destrov the state of the bourgeoisie on 
the other. The Marxists ever since 
have drawn heavily from the experi¬ 
ences of the Paris Commune in order 
to evolve their strategies for the fu¬ 
ture revolutionary struggles. 

Lenin has elaborated on this point 
of strategy of revolutionary struggles 
m his Two Tactics of Special- 
Democracy. Further, the "Preliminary 
Draft Thesis on The Agrarian Ques¬ 
tion' prepared under the guidance of 
Lenin and endorsed by the second con¬ 
gress of the Communist International 
on August 4, 1920, highlighted the 
importance of winning over the sup¬ 
port of the agricultural proletariat 
and also of the agrarian semi-proleta¬ 
rians and small peasantry in favour of 
not only the people's revolution, but 
also in favour of socialist revolution 
as the fundamental tasks of the Com¬ 
munist parties of all countries. As one 
of the immediate tasks of the peo¬ 
ple's revolution, therefore, it has 
been resolved that properties of the 
feudal landlords of all categories and 
their emp'oyees and also of the anti- 
people boingeois landlords shall be 
confiscated and distributed among the 
landless and landpoor peasants who 
formed the ‘immense majority’ of the 
agricultural population. 

Rudra's proposition is that the Left 
Front has sacrificed the interests of 
the agricultural workers, who consti¬ 
tuted 2 r > per cent of the agricultural 
workforce, with a view to winning the 
majority support among the agricul¬ 
tural population. This proposition of 
Rudra is void iibHuitio The conten¬ 
tion is also not borne out from facts 
and figures. According to the Agri¬ 
cultural Census. 1970-71 the distribu- 
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tion of the rural workforce among 
different occupational categories in 
West' Bengal is as follows: 


Cultivators 

43.7 

Agncultuial 


labourers 

34.99 

Pisciculture, 


dairy-farming, 


horticulture 

3.73 

etc 


Others 

18.23 

Fuilhcr, according 

to the same 

Census Report the 

distribution of 

ait'.LS ot lands among 

different groups 

ot opcidlumal holdings 

was as follows. 
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The holdings under category ‘A’ 
hardly employed any agncultuial la¬ 
bourers and only a very small percent¬ 
age of category ‘B* employed them In 
fact, the holdings under categories ‘C 
and ‘D* employed most of the agricul¬ 
tural labourers. Therefore, the agricul¬ 
tural labourers had class conflict with 
the owners of 18 per cent of the total 
operational holdings who constituted 
the landlords and rich and middle 
peasants. 

We have also seen that the agricul¬ 
tural lahouiers and marginal and 
small peasants together constituted 82 
per cent of the total agiicultural po¬ 
pulation in West Bengal. The Report 
of the Population Census of 1980-81 
is not at our hands, but, from the 
trend observed during the past few 
decades, we may lie suie that the per¬ 
centage of the agricultural labourers has 
reached, by this time, the region of 
50 per cent, if not more. Thus, the 
agricultural labourers and marginal 
and small farmers together form the 
immense majority of the agricultural 
population. Theielore, the Left Front 
government is aiming at majority 
.support not at the cost of the weak¬ 
est segments of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation, if anything, it is aiming at the 
majority support at the cost of the 
interest of the landlords and rich 
peasants who constitute the minority 
18 per cent of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation. 



* 

Considering Rudra’s interpretation of 
Marxism, we are not surprised at his 
discovery. “As is well known, in con¬ 
temporary Indian Marxism it is almost 
a matter of consensus that a certain 
landloid class constitutes the principal 
enemy for the rest”. But is it a con¬ 
sensus among the Indian Marxists 
tflone? Certain categories of land¬ 
lords being identified as the principal 
enemies is not peculiar to the Indian 
Marxists, but is only an endorsement, 
within their own objective conditions, 
of the general line of Marxian strategy 
for class struggle and revolutionary 
wai which was laid down long ago. In 
this connection, we may refer once 
again Lenin’s views on the question in 
his "Two Tactics " and tile ‘Preli¬ 
minary Diaft Theses On The Agrarian 
Question’ The Chinese Communist 
movement also classified the ruial 
population according to the historical 
development of their society and the 
contemporary objective conditions and 
identified their principal enemies in 
the countryside. So also in Vietnam, 
Cuba and elsewhere. Theiefore, we see 
that the Indian Marxists are no ex¬ 
ception in this matter, and as an 
essential rcvo’utionary task, they had 
to fall in line with the general pun- 
ciplcs of Maixtan strategy in defining 
the fi lends and enemies in their re¬ 
volutionary movements and wars. 

Rudr.i has advanced another pei- 
versc contention: according to him 
the Kisan Sabhas have honestly re¬ 
cognised that till now they had been 
representing the middle and rich 
peasants. The fact ts that the very 
birth of the peasant movement in this 
country under the Marxists took place 
through g'orious struggles of the agri¬ 
cultural proletariat, hargadars, poor 
and small peasants against the feudal 
and capitalist exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion. Can Rudra deny that whatever 
legislations have been undertaken in 
that countiy for mitigating the distress 
of the agricultural labourers, bargadars 
and the poor peasants are the direct 
or indirect results of the struggles 
waged under the Marxists? 

The contention of Rudra that the 
imal rich are bucking the Marxists or 
that the Marxists themselves are culti¬ 
vating the friendship of the ruial rich is 
a travesty of truth. This conti adicts liix 
own pioposilion elsewhere in the paper 
that the Marxists have singled out 
the feudal land'ords as the principal 
enemies, to the exclusion of the rich 
peasants. The reality in West Bengal 
(and many other states also} is that 
the greater majority of the rich pea¬ 


sants of today are rite erstwhife feu¬ 
dal landlords and in cultivating their 
lands they employ both bargadars as 
well as hired labourers whichever me¬ 
thod suits them in a given time and 
place. Anybody visiting the districts 
oi zones in a district where peasant 
movement is strongly entrenched 
would immediately feel and notice 
that the people m the villages are 
c'early arrayed in two opposite 
camps, the exploiters and the exploit¬ 
ed, to which ‘operation barga' move¬ 
ment and the struggle for fair wage 
have contributed the most. The ballot- 
box is the other instrument which 
also gives clear indications of this 
polarisation and belies the contention 
that the agricultural proletariat has 
been betrayed and the rich peasant 
has been befriended by the Left Front 
government. 

We now take up the charge of 
Rudra icgauhng slow vesting of seiling- 
surplus lands and their distribution 
among the landless and landpoor 
peasants. 

Rudia has forgotten to mention that 
out ol 10.68,000 acres of ceiling- 
surplus lands vested till January, 1978 
(this figuie has now gone upto more 
than 118 lakh acres) 4,50,000 acres 
of lands vested in the state in the 
12 years since 1955 when the West 
Bengal Instates Acquisition Act came 
into edict, and the additional area ot 
7,18,000 aeies ol land vested thereafter 
wav the lesult oi the effoits of two 
shoit-lived UF governments of 1967 and 
1969-70 and the present LF govern¬ 
ment. The area which was distributed 
in the 12 years since 1955 is not 
woithv of mention The efforts oi, 
the two UF and LF governments re¬ 
sulted in the distribution of 7 lakh 
acies of vested lands. Till Decembet 
•11, 1980. vested lands have been 

distributed among 11,94,176 landless 
cultivators among whom 37 per cent 
were the members of scheduled castes 
and 20 per cent were members of 
scheduled tribes. This meets about 
one third of the total target of vest¬ 
ing of 30 lakh acres of surplus lands 
and their distribution among 35 to 40 
lakh landless and landpoor peasant 
families. 

We believe that Rudra is quite 
aware of the following three con¬ 
straints which prevented vesting of 
the greater portion of the surplus 
lands (l) The loopholes and inadequa¬ 
cies in the two land reform statutes 
which made it possible for the land¬ 
lords of various categories to conceal 
their Surplus land; (ii) very strong 
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bowgoisie-landlord influence in the 
jtnvernoaent; and (iii) an absolu¬ 
te outmoded land administration 
Ikept under the leadership of the non- 
, xpert bureaucrats having no experi¬ 
ence and commitment in progressive 
land reform. 

The two UF governments and the 
present LF government had to work 
with this legacy and, obviously, the 
performance was bound to fall short 
of expectations, fhe attempts made 
by the two UF govemmenbi for identi¬ 
fying and vesting the surplus lands 
did not meet with the expected degree 
of success due largely to the litigations 
in the Civil and High Courts. 

The LF government had these ex¬ 
periences in its memory and had 
therefore to proceed cautiously. The 
problems of bargadars facing imminent 
danger of eviction had to be attended 
first. And, now the government had 
also turned its attention to the ques¬ 
tion of vesting the ceiling-surplus 
lands. For this purpose the Govern¬ 
ment prepared the draft of the West 
Bengal Land Reforms (Second Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, 1980. which after being 
passed by the Legislative Assembly, is 
now an Act awaiting the President’s 
assent. 

The amendment has not only plug- 
red the loopholes and inadequacies in 
the statutes which frustrated the ef¬ 
forts of the revenue officers for vest- 
mi; the ‘benami’ (clandestine transfers) 
lands and the lands held by the 
bogus trusts and charitable/religious 
■nstitutions, but also by revising the 
definition of ’land’, it has brought all 
categories of lands, including orchard, 
dank-fishery and all other non-agricul- 
Jliral beeds. within the perview of 
cei'ing law and opened the doors for 
'esting of an additional area of 12 
lakh acres of ceiling-surplus lands. 
Hue to lapses on the part of the gov¬ 
ernment during the vital years fol¬ 
lowing enactment of the West Bengal 
Estates Acquisition Act, an area of 8 
to 10 lakh acres has to be treated, 
perhaps, as lost for the time being. 

It is a fact that the government has 
not given sufficient attention to the 
problems of administrative reform, but, 
in that also, it had to face dogged 
opposition from the vested interests 
strongly entrenched in the administra¬ 
tion. The government should imme¬ 
diately proceed to restructure the land 
(reform administration separating it 
from the unweildy district administra- 
tion and assigning the task to a speci¬ 
fy trained cadre of experts who 
would singlemindedly dedicate them¬ 


selves to implementation of land re¬ 
forms. 

Rudra’s next charge is that the 
LF government has not only not made 
a beginning in the matter of impos¬ 
ing agricultural income tax, it has 
moved in the opposite direction by 
removing what tax there was on big 
farmers. Here also, Rudra has either 
not done his homework properly or 
has tried to take recourse to delibe¬ 
rate suppression and distortion of 
facts. 

The question of LF government’s 
making a beginning in the matter of 
agricultural income tax does not arise 
at all, because that tax is being col¬ 
lected since 1948 under the West 
Bengal Agricultural Income Tax Act. 
The said Act has not been repealed 
and agricultural income tax is being 
regularly collected from the big farm¬ 
ers. 

The government, however, by intro¬ 
ducing the ‘West Bengal Land Holding 
Revenue Act’, has abolished feudal 
rent payable by the small and lower- 
middle farmers. The family-holdings 
measuring less than four acres or 
valued less than Rs 50,000 at the mar¬ 
ket rate have been exempted from 
paying land-revenue, whereas, the 
upper-middle and the big farmers have 
been made liable to pay land-revenue 
at the rate of graduated upward slabs 
fixed according to respective market 
value of the said holdings. By this 
Act, the LF government has liberated 
the small and lower middle farmers 
fiom the burden of feudal rent on the 
one hand and has made the richer 
sections of the peasantry and land- 
owners pay a substantial share of their 
income to the state exchequer in ad¬ 
dition to what they would have to pay 
in the form of agricultural income 
tax. 

Rudra has also taken a myopic view 
of the Left Front’s performance in the 
matter of wage of the agricultural 
lalxmrcrs. Rudra himself has admitted 
at one place that many of the eases 
of wage rise for the agricultural 
workers has been made possible by the 
workers of the left parties, but simul¬ 
taneously with this admission, lie ac¬ 
cuses the L F government of inaction 
in the matter of raising the rate of 
minimum wage as if a government de¬ 
cree alone was what was necessaiy to 
ensure minimum wage for the agricul¬ 
tural workers. Like the price of any 
other commodity, the price of labour, 
i e wage, is also, generally speaking, 
determined by the forces of demand 
and supply. The means of production 


Table- Rate of Daily Wace of 
Aoiucultotal Workers 

m 


District 

0) 

Years 

1976-77 

(2) 

Years 

1979-80 

(31 

D.-niocling 

5.90 

7 25 

Talpaiguri 

5.20 

6.95 

Coochbehar 

5.05 

6.25 

West Dinajpur 

4 70 

4.95 

Malda 

4.50 

*4.3 S 

Murshidabnd 

5.80 

7-80 

Nadia 

4 80 

5 40 

24 Pargunas 

5.75 

7.63 

ITowrah 

6.50 

8.15 

Hoochlv 

5.60 

7.55 

Burdwan 

5.70 ' 

7.15 

Ttirbhnm 

5 55 

7.30 

Hankura 

7.10 

8.00 

Purulia 

7.00 

5.15 

Midnapore 

5.40 

7.15 

West Bengal 

5.65 

6.75 


Snurce : Socio - F.conomic Evaluation 
Branch, Depaitmi-nt of Agri¬ 
culture, Government of West 
Ben cal 

in this case (land) being concentrated 
in the hands of the few, and the sup¬ 
ply of labour being in excess of de¬ 
mand, the rate of wage could not go 
up as fast as the increase of profit 
fiom land. Such a situation was to be 
combated by enhancing the bargaining 
power of the rural proletariat through 
their mobilisation under the peasant 
organisations. But, the trouble is that, 
unlike the industrial proletariat, the 
mobilisation of the rural proletariat, 
for obvious reasons, is much more 
difficult to achieve and requires patient 
work for greater length of time. 

In West Bengal, however, the mobi¬ 
lisation and movement of the rural 
proletariat for fair wages is not a new 
phenomenon, yi fact, the law which 
was enacted in this state for a mini¬ 
mum wage for the agricultural workers 
was the outcome of a protracted 
struggle by the agricultural workers 
under the leadership of the leftist pea¬ 
sant organisations. 

Rudra’s contention that the average 
rate of wage of the agricultural 
workers in West Bengal is Rs 5 is not 
supported by evidence (Table). 

According to Ru’dra, the Marxists 
have claimed Operation Barga to be a 
revolutionary programme and that this 
piogtatnmc would bring revolutionary 
transition in agriculture To our 
knowledge, no Marvist worlh the name 
ever made such a foolish claim. Culti- 
valion of land through barga system 
has been in practice for more than 
two centuries, and we have nowhere 
seen ail) body proclaiming barga 
system as revolutionary. Even the law 
which provides legal recognition to the 





SICOM has the escort. 


It was SICOM which pioneered 
an escort service for improving 
industrial and social infrastructure in 
the growth centres of Maharashtra's 
developing areas That was in 
January 1970 

Till now. that Industrial Escort 
Division of SICOM has an impressive 
track record. 

For instance, augmentation of water 
supply to industry by 6 mgd in just 
two growth centres in the last 
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facility brought to half a dozen 
locations Three full-fledged 
recreation centres, hospitals, 
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schemes etc , etc Mere space puts 
a constraint on a full listing 
And all this escort comes free to you, 
remember. It comes because of the 
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cerned with rapid industrialisation 
taking place in Maharashtra's 
developing areas. 


We can't bring the moon down to 
Murbad or send APPLE soaring over 
Ahmadnagar But try us Try us for 
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expertise in developing Maharashtra 
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your project 
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ghts of the bargadars as an agricul- 
ual community and gives them secu- 
ty of tenure and also provides that 
ie names of bargadars and their right 
[ cultivation should be recorded in 
village records-of-rights has not 
•en claimed as revolutionary. Despite 
11 s law, the registration of bargadars 
,is criminally neglected before the 
F government took, it over as a tune- 
ound special programme, though 
rgistralion of bargadars in the vil- 
iqc records was nothing more than a 
,,-ie statement of facts obviously 
arrymg with itself a great amount of 
videntiary value. 

The Lett Fiont government, how- 
ver, quickly appreciated the import- 
nce of a time-bound programme like 
)peration Barga to the economic life 
f the bargadars and also to the eco- 
:omy of rural Bengal. In an interesting 
tudy undertaken by the Centre For 
ttidies In Social Sciences, Calcutta, 
t the request of the Statistics Branch 
if the Land and Land Reforms De¬ 
triment, Government of West Bengal, 
t has been revealed that m a village 
there the Opeiation Batga was com- 
ileteil, the per acie yield in the 
amis cultivated by the bargadars has 
igisteted icmaikablc improvement, 
ahereas, in the village where Opera- 
ion Barga has not yet been taken up, 
:hcte has been no change for the 
setter in the matter of per acre yield 
tn the lands cultivated by bargadars. 
Lven in the latter village, the rate of 
production in the lands cultivated by 
Ihose few bargadars whose names were 
recorded in the last tevisional settle¬ 
ment operation was far better than 
that in the lands cultivated by un- 
I'Kistered bargadars. Therefore, 
*udra’> contention that Operation 
Batga has caused decline in agncul- 
tuial production does not hold. The 
programme has served two very im- 
P°'(ant purposes: it has ensured 
disiubutive justice among a substantial 
segment of the agricultural commu- 
’"b snd has thus helped in generating 
a greater quantum of marketable sur- 
P'us of agricultural produce. 

Rudra has defined bargadars as a 
class distinctly separate from the agri¬ 
cultural labourers. In our opinion, this 
ls not wholly correct. A bargndar is 
essentially a landless cultivator and at 
the same time, as he takes the land 
from an occupancy tenant on lease for 
^cultivation. he has also a shade of sub¬ 
tenant in his status Even a few years 
' w ck. the thiead which kept him aloft 
aSl a cultivating tenant could snap at 
an y moment at the sweet will of the 


land-owner, throwing him back to 
where he belonged — the vast army 
of the landless labourers. 

Rudra's next contention is that the 
bargadars are much fewer in number 
than the agricultural labourers, but 
here too he has not disclosed his 
source, The other contention that the 
area under barga-cultivation must be 
much less than that cultivated by far¬ 
mers using family labour or hired 
labour or a combination of both is 
also not supported by statistics. It is 
patent that Rudra has mixed up all 
categories of petty-bourgeois farmers 
ie the sell-employed owuer-cultiva- 
tors with the capitalist farmers to 
contrast the landlords employing 
bargadars. 

The Agricultural Census Report of 
1970-71 shows that 82 per cent of the 
operational holdings in West Bengal 
comprised only 47 per cent of the 
total area of land while the 1 remaining 
18 pet cent of the operational hold¬ 
ings comprised 53 per cent of the total 
area. Before vesting of their estates 
under the Estates Acquisition Act, 
most of tlie (eudals used to have the 
lands in their direct possession culti¬ 
vated by the bargadars. Though many 
of the lesser feudals have turned to 
capitalist form of cultivation in the 
jeccnt years, thus causing the eviction 
of many baigadars, there has also 
started a simultaneous process of mig¬ 
ration of the village gentry and the 
affluent tarmeis to the urbun oi 
semi-urban areas necessitating the 
induction ol liurgadars in their lands. 
The village recoids recently pieparcd 
under the Land Reforms Act bear 
enough testimony to this trend. The 
phenomenon of absentee-landlordism 
continues to be an important feature 
of our economic life. 

We have already noted that the area 
undci the fuims less than 2 hectares m 
size constitutes 82 per cent of the 
operational holdings in West Bengal 
and covers 47 per emt of the total 
area. It is patent that only a very 
insignificant pciccritage of these small 
farms would employ lined labourers as 
most of these aie possessed by owners- 
cultivators. The remaining 51 per cent 
ol the total area is spiead ovei 18 per 
cent of the operational holdings 
which are held by the lich peasants 
and big landlords. Even if we assume 
that 40 per cent of the land held by 
the rich peasants and big landlords 
have been converted into capitalist 
farms, the area of land still under 
barga cultivation would not be less 
than 32 per cent of the total agricul¬ 
tural land in the state. 


The second point of Rudra is that 
Operation Barga does not abolish 
tenancy but perpetuates it. But who 
said that Operation Barga is a pro¬ 
gramme for abolition of tenancy and 
expiopiwtiou oi the landowners? Who 
said that such expropriation is at all 
possible now? Does Iludia hunseli be¬ 
lieve oi does he propose that the LF 
government should immediately resort 
to such expropriation of ail categories 
of non-cultivating land-owners includ¬ 
ing also those who have their lands 
cultivated by hired labourers? Rudra 
should be aware that even those over¬ 
whelming majority of small farmers are 
also tenants under the state and actual 
abolition of tenancy cannot be con¬ 
templated without nationalisation of 
all lands. The third point of Rudra, 
that barga-rcgistration has not enhanc¬ 
ed the income of the bargadais, is also 
(ontiadicted by available evidence. We 
have already mentioned the studies under¬ 
taken l,y the Gentie Foi Studies In Social 
Sciences, Calcutta. It is not as if the 
Operation Barga has created lakhs of 
bargadars wheie there were none. 
Operation Barga, or barga-registration 
does not cieati any right, it is only a 
process of bringing on record what- 
evoi rights the haigadais have already 
been enjoying according to contract 
and also in terms of the provisions of 
law. Then how does it fit in the logic 
of Rudra that barga-registration has 
had a counter-productive effect? It 
sounds like the argument that the 
issue of an appointment letter to the 
workei of a factory will result in less 
production in the work-shop. 

Rudra has also distmted facts by 
slating that legislations were made in 
the fifties and sixties making upward 
revisions of the bargadars' share in. the 
produce. No such legislations were 
enacted in lit ties oi .sixties. Whatevei 
legislations were enacted m barga 
matters pnor to the coming to the 
power of the United Front govern¬ 
ment were regarding the procedures 
for eviction of bargadars and for 
settling the disputes over share of 
produce or whethei a person was at 
all a liargadui <n not The United Fiont 
government completed the drafting of 
a progressive and comprehensive bar¬ 
ga amendment within the Land Re¬ 
forms Act, but, before this was legis¬ 
lated. the government icll and these 
amendments were brought on the sta¬ 
tute dining the Picsident's Rule that 
followed Further amendments bring¬ 
ing greater rights have been legislat¬ 
ed by the Left Front government after 
it came to power in 1977. These legi- 
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slations and gradual improvements of 
the law are not a matter of benevo¬ 
lence on anybody a patt, but are the 
outcome of decades of ceaseless poa- 
sunt movements m which hundreds of 
peasants, men and women, had to 
sncnfice then lives and to undergo 
boundless toi tint's including loot, 
tape and impi tsonment. It it also fai 
from true, as Rudra contends, that 
the registered bargadais are not get¬ 
ting 75 per cent ol the ptoduco even 
where they are bearing the costs of 
cultivation. Bainng those small and 
scattered areas where the peasant 
movement is yet to take deep root, 
the bargadars have been successfully 
defending all their rights depite deter¬ 
mined onslaughts horn the luudloids 

As another argument against the 
efficacy of barga-registration, Rudra 
has advanced the proposition that) this 
has led to the break down of the 
system of cost-sharing in the culti¬ 
vation of high-yielding varieties of 
crops throwing the bargadar in an 
economically disadvantageous position. 
This is patently absuid because the 
system, which was found profitable by 
the landlord even before the baiga- 
icgistration. dot's not become unprofit¬ 
able only because the bargadar’s name 
1ms been registeied. Our field cxpcii- 
ence has shown just the contrary 
development in the villages. We have 
seen that the more enlightened among 
the landlotds have welcomed this 
registration because it ensures greater 
degree of enterprise among the bar¬ 
gadars consequently benefiting the 
landlord also economically. 

The admitted fact is that Operation 
Barga and the programme of financial 
assistance to the bargadars and the 
poor farmers have especially affected 
the interests of the landlords who 
have also money-lending and crop- 
hading business in the villages All 
the hue and cry against Opeiation 
Barga has, therefore, been raised for 
and on behalf of this section of ex¬ 
ploiters. It is true that, despite conti¬ 
nuous exhortations and appeals hy the 
Lett Front government, the hanking 
system as a whole has not come to 
the assistance ol the bargadars and 
poor farmers with the desncd prompt¬ 
ness. For this, the prevalent socio- 
pohtical system, in which the state 
governments have very little control 
over the banking system, may be held 
responsible. Hut, the bargadars have 
by and large taken all the initial diffi¬ 
culties by their stride, and more and 
more bargadars are coming forward to 
have their names registered. 


Rudra has found any weapon handy 
to beat the LF government and has 
not forgotten to make use of the 
‘Food For-Work-Programme’ and the 
‘Panchayati Raj’ also. “The Left Front 
lias wanted to liberate the rural poor 
of this state from the clutches of the 
rural rich of this state with the help 
ot surplus ioodgrauis procured from 
the rural rich of other states by the 
reactionary governments of those 
ollit'i states Is it not wonderful Mar¬ 
xism to expect the ruling class in West 
Bengal agncultuie to be deprived of 
its power over the iural masses by 
active help piovidcd by the same rul¬ 
ing class belonging to other states?” 

We shou'd thank Rudra as he has 
laid bare, though unintentionally, the 
true character of the ruling classes in 
this state as well as in other states. 
But, he has also provoked some sali¬ 
ent questions which may be sutnmeris- 
ed as follows : 

Whether, West Bengal is a separate 
Sovereign state or only a unit of the 
Repub'ic of India? 

West Bengal is deficient in food 
production. A large area of this state 
lemains under cultivation of commer¬ 
cial ciops like jute, tea and tobacco 
and these crops earn foreign exchange 
and economic benefit loi the whole ot 
India Iu addition to hoi own people. 
West Bengal has to feed more than 
80 millions people who have migrated 
to this state from other states for their 
livelihood. As the ruling classes of 
othei slates should not be expected 
to undeimine the economic and poli¬ 
tical powci ol then brethren in West 
Bengal by sending grains for ‘Food 
Foi Work' piogramme, should Rudia 
appiuvc of any of the following steps 
if taken hv the West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment'' (i) Stop bunging foodgram.s lrom 
othei states, procure giains from her 
own markets by intensive drive, keep 
the entue people half-fed and cieate 
an atmospheie conducive to scarcity 
and blither exploitation of masses, 
or, (») Confiscate all tea-gardens, jute- 
mills and coal-mines, confiscate the 
entire foreign exchange and sale-pro¬ 
ceeds from tea, jute, coal and other 
exports and buy food from other 
countries with the money thus col¬ 
lected; or, (ui) Demand sufficient food 
from the ruling classes of other states 
or their Central rcpiesentalives, not 
as a matter of charity, but as a matter 
of right and in lieu of tea, jute, coal 
and many other commodities produced 
by the people of this state which go 
to the benefit of the entire people of 
India including her ruling classes. 


The LF government is acting upon 
the third alternative, but that is not 
to the liking of Rudra. 

Rudra's last shot is against pancha¬ 
yati Raj. For social scientists like 
Rudra and Khasnabis anything left un¬ 
done till 1977 is beyond criticism and 
everything done since 1977 by the LF 
government is to be faulted. This 
tribe kept silent for more than fifteen 
years when there were no elections 
for the l’anchayats. Now the LF govern¬ 
ment amends the law, gives more 
power to the Panchayats, holds elec¬ 
tions, an overwhelming number of re¬ 
presentatives of the rural poor are 
elected to these bodies, they enthusia¬ 
stically address themselves to the 
execution of rural reconstruction pro¬ 
grammes; therefoie, it is time for this 
tribe to deliver sermons and to pass 
the pedantic opinion whether the 
Panchayati Raj would loosen the class 
gup of the iural rich or strengthen it. 
After his intensive and extensive ins¬ 
pection of the ‘Panchayati Raj’ in 
West Bengal Rudra has discoveted one 
r.iudi.i} at in Islambaznr where the 
office-bearers are at war with the 
villages in this discovery, Rudra, 
without intending, has actually added 
a feathet to the cap of the Left Front 
government. What a sea-change from 
those days when almost all the Pan¬ 
chayats in the state were at war with 
the village!s. 

We would conclude our remarks 
wuh a bucf quotation fiom the book¬ 
let, ‘Hmal Development Planning under 
The Left Front Government In West 
Bengal’, vviiltcn hy Asim Das Gupta. 

That there is in fjet a representa¬ 
tion and involvement of the com¬ 
mon people in the working of the 
Panehavats is indicated by the fatfj 
mentioned again in survey, that lr 
the 70 per cent of the Gram Pan¬ 
chayats surveyed, there have been 
open mass meetings, held for the 
purpose of selecting and fixing the 
priouty of the schemes entrusted to 
the Panchayats.... In characterising 
the Panchayats, it is never claimed 
that they are the last word in re¬ 
presenting the interests of the rural 
poor. It is only asserted that at the 
present moment, given the available 
organisational alteratives, the Pan- 
chavats are the closest to the poorer 
sections in rural areas. In the rural 
planning at the state level, with Its 
objectives us outlined above, it hai 
therefore been decided by the Left 
Fiont Government that these Pan¬ 
chayats would be given, in a step- 
by-step manner, increasing responsi¬ 
bility in the decision-making and 
implementation of Various rural 
programmes. 

One may reasonably like to know 
what is Rudras’ alternative to the 
above. 
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From the Chairman's Statement 


Glaxo 


Price Policy Revision essential to achieve drugs targets 


I am able to give you a good report of the 
working of the Company in the year ended 
June 1981 But I do so with no great sense 
of satisfaction This is so because, while the 
performance of the Company - in produc¬ 
tion. sales and development - has been 
good, the results have not been quite com¬ 
mensurate The Company's sales 
increased by 17% from Rs.80 crores to 
Ittarly Rs 94 crores This Increase was 
Puite real because hardly any of it was due 
' to price 

Owing to increases in the price of inputs, 
the Company had forty-one applications for 
price increases pending at the start of the 
year Another forty-five applications had to 
be made during the year Of these, not a 
single approval has yet been received spe¬ 
cific to the Company, however, following 
certain leader pricesthe Company was able 
to realise higher prices of two formulations 
but at the same time there was a reduction, 
lor the same reason, in two others The 
| Company had therefore to beer in full the 
I brunt of cost increases 

In spite of the gratifying increase in sales, 
the net profit before tax decreased by 22% 
from Rs 10 28 crores to Rs 8 crores This 
experience, of course, is not unique to your 
Company During 1980-81 the general 
price index went up by 17 5%, and that of 
basic industrial chemicals by 24 4%, but 
Ita index for drugs and medicines 
"Sieased only by 2 4% 

The special survey carried out by the "Eco¬ 
nomic Times” on the financial performance 
nl twenty leading pharmaceutical compan¬ 
ies has shown that during 1980. while 
sales increased by 9 5% there was a 
beeline in profit before tax by 25%, and 
profits after tax by 15 7% 

Unless price increases are given without 
further delay at least to compensate the 
continuing escalation in costs, it would 
scarcely be possible to view the future with 
*ny optimism. Moreover, for healthy 
Powth in the future, something more is 
necessary, and that is a realistic revision of 
Pnce policy and methods of implementa¬ 
tion 

You will recall that the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
formulated for the drugs industry envis¬ 



ages an annual increase in the production 
of bulk drugs by 24% and of formulations by 
16% Asa consequence, it wasthoughtthat 
drug imports could be stabilised at the 
1978-79 levels of Rs95 crores cif But 
events have followed quite a different 
course During 1980-81, the production of 
bulk drugs increased only by 6 2% and of 
formulations by 4.3% Naturally, imports of 
drugs in that year increased by 20% to 
Rs 113 crores What is even more worrying 
is that most of these imports were of drugs 
which could have bean produced indigen¬ 
ously had Government been a little more 
sensitive to the needs of the industry 

Some Companies have been obliged to 
seek legal redress, as a result of unrealistic 
new prices fixed for a number of drugs by 
the Government Everyone will agree that it 
would be for more beneficial to all if instead, 
such policies were to be settled through a 
process of mutual discussion and under¬ 
standing. 

Besides price policy, that relating to the 
increase of productive capacity also needs 
clarification The industrial policy 
announced by the Government proposed to 
recognise installed productive capacities as 
on 4th September 1980. and to provide for 
an automatic growth of 5% par annum 


Although it was specifically stated that this 
would also apply to the pharmaceutical 
industry there seem to be some reserva¬ 
tions On the face of it, the need for the 
more liberal approach of the general indus¬ 
trial policy is, in fact, greater m the case of 
the pharmaceutical industry for the simple 
reason that the demand for drugs and med¬ 
icines is likely to incroase at a higher rate 
than for the products of most other indus¬ 
tries 

EXPORT AWARD AGAIN 

Despitathe uncertainties! have referred to, 
we have continued our efforts to increase 
exports, and with considerable success 
Exports increased by 21% from Rs 269 
lakhs in 1979-80 to Rs 324 lakhs in 1980- 
SI At this figure, our export earnings 
nearly approached the direct foreign 
exchange outflow of the Company on 
account o< remittance of profit and direct 
imports of equipments, spares and raw 
materials In fact, for the year ended March 
1981. your Company has once again won 
the highest award in the cetegory Drugs, 
PharmBceuticalsandFineChemicels. insti¬ 
tuted by the Basic Chemicals, Pharmaceut¬ 
icals & Cosmetics Export Promotion 
Council-CHEMEXCIL This recognition of 
achievement has been made for the fourth 
time in seven years The CHEMEXCIL first 
award was presented to the Company for 
the year 19J4-75, later for 1975-76,1978- 
79 and 1980-81 Thanks to the enlarge¬ 
ment of the range of products exported, it is 
my hope and expectation that in the current 
year 1981-82 our exports will grow even 
further 

In conclusion, I would like to express my 
deep appreciation of the devotion and 
industry with which our entire staff has 
served the Company and for their efforts 
during the year to overcome the problems 
that the Company has faced 


Afore : This does not purport to be a record 
of the proceedings of the Annuel General 
Meeting For a copy of the Chairmen's full 
statement and the report and accounts, 
plesse apply to the Secretary. Glaxo Labor¬ 
atories (India) Limited. Dr Annie Besant 
Road. Work Bombay 400 025 




CHAIRMAN'S. STATEMENTp 

TATA CHEMICALS LIMITED 

The following Statement by Mr. J. R. D. Tata, Chairman of Tata Chemicals Limited,? 
dealing with the Company’s working for the year ended 30 June 1981 has been issued 
to the Shareholders. 


TO THE MEMBERS, 

A Tribute 

I CANNOT begin this year’s Statement 
without first paying the highest tribute 
to out men at Mithapur who, magni¬ 
ficently led, overcame in record time 
the ravages of unprecedented rains, 
floods and many continuing infrastruc¬ 
tural constraints, and, in a year which 
had begun disastrously, once again 
produced record results. Successfully 
fighting their way through enormous 
difficulties — some God-made some Man¬ 
made — they produced over 50,000 more 
tonnes of soda ash than in the previous 
year, restoring in the process national 
self-sufficiency in this much needed 
basic chemical. 

2. I am sorry to say that, even as 
this Statement was being finalised, 
another "killer” cyclone hit Saurashtra, 
brought unseasonal rams at Mithapur 
of over 12.57 inches (the rains during 
the whole monsoon season this year 
were 17.28 inches), most of it on the 
single day of November 1, 1981, caused 
a total stoppage of operations for nearly 
three days, serious damage to or loss 
of a large quantity of Company’s 
finished products stacked in the open 
and pushed back salt raising this year 
by several weeks. 

Current Cost Accounis 

3. Shareholders mav be surprised, 
but I hope not confused, on being 
presented this year with two summaris¬ 
ed Balance Sheets and Profit and Loss 
Accounts. Although the second set i> 
accompanied by a full explanatory' 
note, I feel it is due from ine to add 
mv own brief explanation of the pur¬ 
pose of this new departure in our re¬ 
porting to you. 

4. The conventional pattern of cor¬ 
porate accounting based on historical 
costs was adopted over a 100 years 
ago when prices were stable and in¬ 
flation was totally unknown and un¬ 
foreseen. Alai, as we know only too 
well, the situation throughout the world 
is today dramatically different Far 
from remaining stable, all prices have 
risen almost continuously since World 
■Wat II, particularly in the last ten 
yean during which inflationary fires, 
fuelled by the staggering 17-fold in- 


erfase in the prices of oil, played havoc 
with the economies of all countries 
other than those of oil exporting 
nations. With no let-up in inflation, 
the picture presented by a company’s 
accounts prepared on the conventional 
basis of the historical costs of assets 
and inventories has become an in¬ 
creasingly misleading one and the need 
to revise corporate accounting methods 
has been a subject of discussion in a 
number of countries for some years. In 
fact, in some countries, including the 
USA and the UK, large companies are 
today compelled to reveal the current 
replacement oasts of their fixed assets 
and inventories and to compute the 
. effect which the resulting higher figures 
have on depreciation and manufactur¬ 
ing costs. 

5. Although, in our country, the 
Government is no doubt generally in¬ 
formed of the problem, its continuing 
practice, year after vear, of taxing 
corporate profits calculated without 
taking into account the impact of in¬ 
flation on the replacement casts of fixed 
assets and inventories, would seem to 
show that it does not realise the ex¬ 
tent of the resulting erosion of capital 
and the urgent need for a reform of 
current accounting methods and of the 
taxation laws and practices based on 
them. The supplemental accounts at¬ 
tached to this year’s Report show how 
indisputable the case is for such reform. 

6. In an inflationary era, accounts 
based on historical costs suffer from 
two increasingly serious drawbacks. 
The first is that provisions for deprecia¬ 
tion aie woefully inadequate, resulting 
not only in showing excessive, or even 
illusory, profits on which a company is 
then heavily taxed, but also in depriv¬ 
ing it of funds required over the years 
to maintain the health of its physical 
assets The second. less tangible but 
equally important drawback is that in 
their planning of a company's opera¬ 
tions and growth, owners and managers 
are deprived of the tme facts and 
figures on which such planning should 
be based. In those industries, which 
are subjected to statutory or even in¬ 
formal price control, Government price 
fixing decisions based on costs which 
arc fat far below real costs can have 
serious consequences on the industries 
concerned, particularly where they lead 


Government to adopt, as has happenet 
in a number of industries in India 
diffcientjal prices as between one com 
pany and another, depending on the 
age of their plants. For this pernicious 
.syslem ignores the essential need ol 
older plants to modernise their processes 
and equipment at high, and ever rising, 
current costs, if they are to remain 
efficient and competitive and, in fact 
to survive in the long term. The dismal 
situation existing today in the cement, 
aluminium and some other industries in 
India, strikingly illustrates the in¬ 
equities of such differential prices 

h 

Modernisation 

7. This subject is particularly relevant 
to a pmblem already faced by our 
own Company, and which will he in¬ 
creasingly serious in the vears to come 
Although the expansion of our capa¬ 
city, on which we have concentrated 
our effoits in recent years has auto¬ 
matically involved a measure of 
modernisation, m soveial areas of oui 
complex at Mithapur, plant and equip¬ 
ment have liocomo old and must he 
replaced and upgraded The task ot 
modernisation in these davs of several¬ 
fold increases in the costs of critical 
capita] equipment is an awesome one. 
As the pioneer and leader in India in 
the field of basic inorganic chemicals 
yotir Company which has ceaselessly 
striven over the years to achievg 
national self-sufficiency in its piodurh 
will not shiik this task Its ability to 
do so however must depend on its 
continued rapacity to generate sufficient 
funds out of its revenues. Any resort 
to differential prices adopted under a 
mistaken belief that older industrial 
plants do not need or deserve the same 
prices as allowed to newer and moir 
efficient plants, would jeopardise th 1 ' 
Company’s continued health and vitality 
and condemn it to giadual decay, as 
has happened in other industries in 
India subjected to differential pricing. 

Energy Conservation (Enton) 

H In my Statement last year, I re¬ 
fined to the powerful energy comer 
vation programme launched at MithaJ 
pur. I am sure, that shareholder will he 
happy to knoW that, with everyone 
from to bottom in the organisation 
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pining in making the programme a 
success, a saving in energy coasump- 
m equivalent to as much as 223 
|nnes of standard coal per day was 
,,(farted during the eight months the 
programme was in force. This achieve¬ 
ment is all the more remarkable con¬ 
sidering that, in its concept and design, 
out Mithapur Complex is among the 
must energy-efficient in the country. 
Had we, in its development accepted 
dir soft and conventional options, so 
often adopted in India, our energy 
costs would have been several-fold 
higher. 

f) Mithapur has led the way in 
dingy conservation, which, as I said 
last year, is the cheapest and the surest 
alternative source of energy I would 
strongly urge our policy-makers and 
our industries to accord the highest 
fcionty to it and also plead with the 
C'lveinment th.it, m allocating limited 
and precious energy resources amongst 
industrial consumers, it accord special 
ice (ignition to those who have demon¬ 
strated then earnestness and ability 
to exercise maximum efficiency and 
economy in the use of eneigv 


of inputs, the Indian Sodu Ash Industry 
cannot cope with the situation brought 
about by dumping of foreign soda ash 
into the country. 

13. We have made several representa¬ 
tions to the Government urging that, 
while safeguarding the legitimate in¬ 
terests of genuine consumers, it must 
take effective and urgent steps to curb 
the present totally unjustified imports 
which,' apart irom a large expenditure 
of foreign exchange which the country 
can ill-afford, and loss of revenue to 
the Exchequer, cause grievous damage 
to an indigenous industry of vita! 
importance to the national economy. 
Effective Government action in this 
behalf is now long overdue. 

Sehvinc the Consumer Interest 

14 The Company continued to hold, 
t oluntarily, the ex-Works F.O.R. prices 
of its products at levels lower than 
the coi responding industry-wide prices 
and to sell under I.S. Certification 
Mark nearly all of its products which 
as a result continue to be highly 
pii7cd, and to attract premia over com¬ 
peting products in the open market. 


Uncovscionxih e Imports or Soda Ash 

10 When, m May 1078 we sensed, 
the likelihood of a soda ash shortage 
emerging, we urged the Government to 
import, in the first instance, 20,000 
tonnes of soda ash with a view to avert¬ 
ing a shortage psychosis in the market 
and protecting the consumer interest. 
The GIF price of imported soda ash 
tlini was US $ 76 per tonne 

L U. It was not until early 1979 that 
Jr Government decided to allow the 
inports of soda ash on OGL for Actual 
fusers and, then drastically curtailed the 
import duties on soda ash. Unfortunately 
however, foreign producers, exploiting 
' shortage of indigenous soda ash 
; and fully availing themselves of the 
irduced import duties, jacked up their 
ClF prices, at one time to as much as 
IS $ 250 per tonne. Most of the soda 
a'h so imported was ultimately sold to 
helpless domestic consumers at nearly 
twice our own prices. 

12. With national self-sufficiency once 
a ?nin restored —• in which your Com- 
Puny played a leading role — and the 
need far imports drastically diminished, 
,the foreign producers are now re¬ 
portedly offering soda ash at around 
: US $ 85 per tonne, and virtually 
dumping their exportable surpluses in 
India. Having in the meantime, suffered 
honi very sharp escalations in the cast 


15. With national self-sufficiency in 
soda ash restored the Company lifted, 
m November 1980, all restrictions on 
distribution which had unfortunately 
become inevitable to protect the in¬ 
terests of industrial consumers during 
the shortage era. 

16. With the dumping of foreign 
soda ash in the country, now resulting 
in a glut, the Company heavily relies 
on the fidelity of its consumers whom 
it protected during periods of unavoid¬ 
able shortages by supplying them soda 
ash on a non-disci iminatory basis strict¬ 
ly monitored and controlled to the con¬ 
sumer door-step. 

17. Recognising that, in our country, 
soda ash is the poor man's detergent 
and that the households and the 
dhobics, in the aggregate, account for 
nearly 25% of the soda ash consump¬ 
tion, your Company is now in the 
process of formulating plans to reach 
this very large sector of tiny consumers 
who are often ruthlessly exploited by 
black marketeers and other anti-social 
elements. If these plans succeed, as I 
hope they will, this sector will receive 
the highest priority in the allocation of 
our products. 

Servinc our Employees 

18. As a part of its continuing con¬ 
cern for the well-being of its employees, 


the Company introduced, during the 
year, a highly' subsidised housing 
scheme to encourage and assist 
employ ees to build their own homes 
in the Okhamandal villages. It estab¬ 
lished the Tata Chemicals Employees’ 
Welfare Trust and, since the close of 
the year, as a part of a three-year 
agreement with the Tata Chemicals 
Employees’ Union, a Pension Scheme 
for the workers Under an agreement 
with the Unions, the Company con¬ 
tinues to operate a beneficial Emplo¬ 
yees’ Saving Scheme which has evoked 
excellent response, the employees’ sav¬ 
ings with the Company now amounting 
to nearly Rs. 300 lacs 

Servinc the Public Causes 

19. Brought up in the Tata tradi¬ 
tion, the Company has, on many oc¬ 
casions in the past, generously donated 
to public causes in fulfilment of its 
social obligations to the community. 
During the year under review, the 
Company made the following grants 
totalling Rs. 107 lacs. 

Rs Lacs 

Tata Chemicals Society for 

Rural Development 20 

Tata Chemicals Employees’ 

Welfare Trust 20 

Tata Memorial Ccntie 
(Tata Memorial Hospital) 10 

Indian Cancer Society 10 

Children’s Orthopaedic Hospital 
& Research Centre (Indian 
Society for Crippled Children) 10 

Acworth Leprosy Hospital 
Society for; Research, 

Rehabilitation and Education 


in Leprosy 10 

World Wildlife Fund 
(Indian National Appeal) 10 

National Centre for the 

Performing Aits 10 

Minor donations to others 7 
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Serving the Okhamandal 
Community 

20 In fulfilment of its long-term 
commitment to improve the quality of 
rural life in Okhamandal, the Company 
brought into being, in January 1980 
the Tata Chemicals Society for Rural 
Development as a separate registered 
body charged with the infrastructural 
tasks of assisting in the provision of 
rural link roads, primary education. 
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afforestation, conservation, suM)ly of 
drinking water, etc. After overcoming 
several hurdles, the Society has begun 
to function but could spend only 
Rs. 8.87 lacs during the year. It is 
mir hope that the Society will now 
gather momentum and do much more 
ni the years ahead 

21. Under an arrangement with the 
Gujarat Electricity Board, the Company 
new meets without any interruption, 
the entne electric power requirements 
of the Okhamandal community — the 
households, small-scale industries, Fort 
Okha, municipal water pumps, etc. 

22. In furtherance of its interest in 
Conservation, the Company is in the 
process of setting up, with the very 
welcome anil active technical support 
from World Wildlife, a Sea Birds 
Sanctuary around its Chaiakla Salt¬ 
works. 

Looetnc Ahead .. Fertilisers 

.23. Shaieholders will be happy to 
leant that, in keeping with its com¬ 
mitment to the national Interest, your 
Company has, revived its interest in 
the area of fertilisers and has register¬ 
ed with the Government of India its 
positive interest in a large gas-based 
Nitrogenous Fertiliser Complex in U.P. 
and a Phosphatic Fertiliser Complex in 
Saurashtra. Your Company has also 
formed a small 100% wholly owned 
Company under the name and style of 
"Tata Fertilisers Limited” which will, 
in due course, be spun off as a separate 
corporate entity in the event of these 
Fertilisers Projects materialising. 

24. The words with which I concluded 
my remarks last year that never had 
our Management and staff been more 
deserving of our thanks and apprecia¬ 
tion, were soon proved premature for, 
as shareholders will have seen from 
this year’s report and my own State¬ 
ment, they had once again to struggle 
against and overcome awesome obstacles 
and difficulties inflicted upon them by 
nature. I am sure that shareholders will 
want to join me in expressing to these 
dedicated and able men our gratitude 
and sincere thanks for their devoted 
services to the Company under the 
brffiant and inspired leadership of 
Mr. D. S. Seth. 

J. R. D. Tata, 
Chairman 

Bombay, 18 November, 1981. 




DEPARTMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

Directorate of Purchase and Stores 


On behalf of the President of Indie, the Director. Directorate 
of Purchase and Storoo, Deportment of Atomic Energy, 
Bombay-400001, Invitee tenders aa detailed below 
1- DPS : TTP t END : 0 due en S2.12.t1. Fabrication of standard 
•tael glued windows of different sitae hi lerge quentltlee et Depart¬ 
ment's stores, Deonar. Qty. 1,880 Noe. 

2. DPS .AMD: CAP :BM duo en 22.12 81. Supply Of drilling 
accessories of suitable quality bt different types sa per purchaier'a 
specification 

3. DPS i PPED i POL: 241 due on 2t.12.S1. Rosin 2090 kgs. » 
hardener 1S30 kgs. 

4. DPS : BARC : MfA : 1S7S3 due on 21 . 12 S 1 . VUual display 
unit screen size : 30 0 diagonally and No. of characters — 1920 with 
multipage facility. Qty. 1 No. 

5. DPS: R-5 : MIA: 220 duo on 21.12.81. Preparation of art work 
from given line layout. Qty. 86 Noe. 

0. DPS : NFC : MIA: S18 duo on 2.1.82. Electrode drying oven 
Qty. 3 Nos. 

7. DPS : NFC: MIA : 820 due on 2.1.82. Flame detector for LPG 
vapourfaer shade, basement etc. as per our drawing plan and Installa¬ 
tion thereof. 

8. DPS : BARC : MIA ; 1S749 duo on 4.1.82. CRT computer with 
screen of 24 x 90 oharactors with floppy attachment Qty. 2 Nos. 

t. DPS : BARC : MIA: 1S748 duo on 4.1.82. P.A. systam with 
19 loudspeaktra of 6 watt each. Qty. 1 No. 

10. DP8 : BARC: MIA :1S714 duo on S.1.S2. Ten-delta and 
capacitance measuring set to work on 440 V. 3.3 KV, 0 6 KV 
Qty. 1 No. 

11. DPS: BARC : MIA : 1674S duo on 8.1.12. Colour video system 
complete with recorder/player, camera etc. Qty. 1 No. 

12. DPB s BARC : MIA : 1S7S4 due an 6.1.82. Atmospheric tem¬ 
perature recording system - six channel complete with recorder, scanner 
etc. Qty. 1 No. 

13. DPS : BARC : MIA ! 1S6S7 duo on 6.1.82. Pressure steam 

sterilizer - S.S. electrical having working apace 600 x 460 x 350 mm 
horizontal type. Qty. 1 No. 

14. DPS : PPED : MIA : 684 due on 7.1.82. Fabrication, mounting 
of component* on control cards for automatic constant voltage rectifier 
as par purchaser's drewlngs/speolflcatlon. Qty. 6 sets. 

16. DPS : HWP : MIA i B17 duo on 11.1.S2. On-line conductivity 
motor for Heavy Water (D 20) with operating temperature 0 to 80*C 
end flow 4 to 40 lltroe/hour. Qty. 4 Noe. 

Tender documents priced Re. 10 each for Itema 4. 0. 9,10.12 and 
15; Re. 25 each for Itema 6, 0. 7, 11, 13 and 14; Re. 38 for Item 3; 
Re. 50 for Item 1; Re. 78 fpr Item 2 end General conditions of contracts 
priced 80 P. to all items can be had from the Flnantt and Accounts 
Ctricar, Oapartrmnt ot^tomlc Cnargv. Diraetorata of Purchasa and 
Stores, 3rd Floor, Monaaa Budding. Patton Road. Bomday-400 001. 
between to e.m. to 1 p.m. on all working day* except on Saturdays. 
Import Licence will be provided only if the items ere not available In¬ 
digenously to all Heme except Item 2. Tenders will be received up to 
3 p.m. on the due date shown above and will be opened at 4 p.m. on 
the same day. The right (■ reserved to accept or rejeei lowest or any 
tenders In part or full without assigning any reasons. 
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At Bank of India, we blend hard-headed * 

? rofessionalism with soft-hearted empathy, 
he former is dispensed over the counter. And 
the latter over, say, a cup of tea. 

You can draw upon our vast store of financial 
experience and expertise. Seek our advice when 
caught in money tangles. Allow us to straighten 1 
out your business problems. Lay your woes and 
worries at our door. 

You'll find Bank of India always prepared to lend 
you an ear or two. ’ 

yr Bank of India 

r > (A Government of India Undertaking) 
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Changes in technology reflecting changes in industrial 
patterns. Nothing remains static behind this symbol. 

The thinking process goes on generating vast resources 
of technical know-how and manufacturing skill. 

It started in 1938 when two engineers applied their minds 
to manufacturing dairy equipment. Today we are,about 
10,000 people involved in manufacturing plant and equip¬ 
ment for every major industry from dairy to nuclear. Much 
of the equipment was never manufactured in India before. 

Tomorrow we'll be vastly different from what we are today. 
Because things are never static behind this symbol. 

The thinking process goes on. The pool of technical resources 
grows, lending new dimensions to our capability of manu¬ 
facturing equipment for every vital industry. 
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Preparing the'Alibis 

GOVERNMENT released statistics at the end of October conceding that fwOX 
production in 1980-81 had been only 129.9 mn tonnes, against the target <8*® 
135 mn tonnes. By all available calculation!., this year's production too will 
fall short of the target of 138 mn tonnes. Drought, failure of rain at the 
appropriate time in Rajasthan, Punjab, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh and 
west Madhya Pradesh, and the more recent floods that have hit the 
Bengal-Onssa belt augur ill for foodgrains production. Even if the ferti¬ 
liser industry's forecast of a 5 mn tonne shortfall is discounted as inspired 
, by its interest m selling more fertilisers, the trend of procurement of 
khanf foodgrains does not present a very hopeful picture. 

Rice procurement by early December is claimed to have reached 4.1 mn 
tonnes. The government is apparently confident of achieving a total 
procurement figure of 6 mn tonnes of rice. Though the quantity pro¬ 
cured so far is higher than the 3.6 mn tonnes of procurement in the 
corresponding period of last year, it is significant that a large part of this 
quantity has been purchased by millers. The purchases of the Food Cor¬ 
poration of India (FCI) and other official agencies have been marginally 
lower at 2.86 mn tonnes than last year’s 2.89 mn tonnes. Government 
feels that this is all to the good since official agencies will now get milled 
nee. The Punjab and Haryana governments have thus been instructed to 
procure 90 per cent from millers whereas earlier the stipulation used to.be 
75 per cent. But what makes the government so confident that the millers 
will be prepared to part with the nee, bought by them allegedly at higher 
than the government-fixed procurement price? With procurement of wheat 
m the 1480-81 rabi season having been only 6.5 mn tonnes against a target 
of 9.5 mn tonnes, food stocks with the government are down to just below 
10 run tonues. The government's own anxiety about the situation is re¬ 
flected m its decision to import another 0.75 mn tonnes of wheat from 
Australia to supplement the 1.5 mn tonnes bought earlier from the United 
States. The landed cost of imported wheat is Rs 30 moic than the cost 
to the government of indigenous wheat. As a result, despite the increase 
effected earlier in the sale prices of foodgrains released thiough the jiublic 
distribution system, the subsidy on public distribution of foodgrains in 
1981-82 is expected to turn out to be Rs 650 crore whereas the government 
had hoped to keep it down to Rs 421 crore. 

The other side of the precarious food situation is the languishing of 
the Food for Work Programme (FFWP), legamed the National Rural 
Employment Progi amine UNKfcPj. Alter reaching a peak of 582 mn man- 
days m 1979-80, a drought year, employment claimed to have been created 
under the programme, which had been begun in 1977-78, declined to 327 mn 
man-days in 1980-81 when the Central government stipulated that the 
states .must meet hall the total cost of the progt amine. In 1081-82 em¬ 
ployment created under the programme is expected to be a negligible 14 mn 
man-days. 

The government’s response to this situation has been to leok for ad¬ 
ministrative face-saving devices, though Rao Birendra Singh, Minister for 
Agriculture, did bravely tell the Rajya Sabha on December 2 that govern¬ 
ment was working on a food policy which would safeguard the interests of 
both farmers and consumers. As part of this effort piesumably, the 
buffer stock requirement, which five years ago had been estimated at 
12-13 mn tonnes, is being re-examined by a technical committee, the idea 
no doubt being to fix on a figure more in tune with the current low level < 
of stocks with the government. Similarly, the chief ministers' conference 

to decide upon procurement prices on the basis of the Agricultural Prices 
Commission's recommendations has been dispensed with. In any case, 
the states have devised ways of enhancing the procurement prices fixed by 
the Centre; Andhra Pradesh, for instance, has announced payment of a 
‘production subsidy’ on rice procured fay the government. 


Politics J 

I.AII Options Open 

IT is amazing that the Janata Patty, 
politically about the most insignificant 
component now of the •original’ Janata, 
should continue to harp on its pro¬ 
gramme to provide “a viable and 
credible alternative to the Congressd)". 
The party, even without the the recent 
by-election results to rub the message 
in, is virtually extinct in much of the 
country; and yet the numerous and 
mutually cantankerous party leader¬ 
ship apparently takes itself so serious¬ 
ly as to assign to itself the leading 
role in a process of reintegrating the 
various parties and groups that had 
come together in 1977, under certain 
specific and extraordinary circumstan¬ 
ces, so that “the spirit of 1977 can be 
rekindled and an effective and credi¬ 
ble national alternative provided". 

Perhaps, it would be fairer to con¬ 
sider the deliberations of the Janata 
Party’s national council in Ahmedabad 
as being indicative not so much of 
what the party actually believes to be 
its political future, but of the allian¬ 
ces and links that its divided leadership 
considers necessary to forge to merely 
retain its already marginal position in 
the country’s politics. The call for the 
return of the "spirit of 1977” is there¬ 
fore addressed not merely to various 
‘like-minded* opposition parties and 
groups, but also to influential but le- 
calcitrant elements within the party 
opposed to any unity moves. 

Further, even without such opposi¬ 
tion from within its ranks, v/hich for 
the present the party president has 
been able to contain, the number 
and identity of parties with which the 
Party seeks unity (or co-operation 
or alliance or whichever degree of 
closeness that is being for the moment 
sought) is itself immensely varied. 
Few Janata Party leaders would agree 
on what parties and groups are, in 
their view, ‘non-totalitarian’, 'non- 
communal*, and ’non-authontarian'. 
The problem is further complicated by 
the fact that the perceived needs of 
an ‘anti-authontarian’ (or ‘anti-commu¬ 
nal’ or ‘anti-totalitanan’) alliance are 
bound to make the potential allies a 
rather undifferentiated ly mixed ciowd. 

More than anything else, the pre¬ 
sumed role that the Janata Party is 
proposing to prescribe for itself does 
not correspond to the party’s own 
strength in the country. Even if con¬ 
sidered as the distress call of a party 
which sees no future for it except in 
alliance with ‘like-minded’ groups and 
parties, what is Rot clear is whether 
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(and .why) other parties would res* 
pond' at all to these distress signals. 
For though the state of other ‘like- 
minded’ parties like the Congress (S) 
or the Lok Dal or the Democratic 
Socialist Party of Bahuguna is equally 
parlous, and they too are in search of 
allies, these parties with slightly more 
credible regional or personal follow¬ 
ings have their own calculations, and 
have, therefore, already established 
formal and informal alliances m the 
past two years. Moreover, leaders 
with a ’national’ stature like Jagjivan 
Ram or Bahuguna, or leaders with 
some regional following like Charan 
Singh or Devaraj Urs or Sharad Pawar 
are bound to have their own national 
or regional calculations which may 
not exclude even co-operation with the 
ruling partv. After all, the Janata 
Party too has not ruled out the possi¬ 
bility of its supporting, even if in¬ 
directly, the formation of a Cong- 
ress(I)-led government in Kerala. 

Perhaps such motions as the Janata 
Sarty leaders have gone through in 
Ahmedabad would make sense if they 
are considered as being intended 
merely to legitimise the party in the 
eyes of its more innocent followeis. 

Money Supply 

Return of Ml 


RESERVE BANK has resumed com¬ 
pilation and publication of data on 
the measure of money stock. Ml, 
representing aggregate effective dem¬ 
and in the economy, which it had 
discontinued in June 1980. Suspen¬ 
sion of publication of this series had 
been necessitated by the Reserve 
Bank's inability to compile data on 
demand deposits with the comma cial 
banks, one of the components of Ml, 
following the decision to change the 
basis of classification of savings bank 
deposits of commercial banks into 
demand and time liabilities. 

A note published m the July issue 
of the Reserve Bank's HuUettn, just 
released, states that prior to October 
1977 banks were treating the maxi¬ 
mum amount that was permitted to 
be withdrawn without pnor notice as 
demand liability and the excess over 
the maximum amount as time liability. 
In October 1977 the Reserve Bank 
realised that this manner of apportion¬ 
ing savings bank deposits between 
demand and time liabilities was not 
realistic. It instructed banks to 
regard the average monthly minimum 
balances arrived at for crediting in¬ 
terest as time laibilities and the rest 
as demand liabilities. Banks were 
advised to take steps to work nut the 


ties for the half-year ended 'Decem¬ 
ber 1977, bo that these ratios could be 
used to bifurcate saving bank deposits 
for the next six-month period. 
Because of lack of follow-up action 
by the Reserve Bank, banks appear to 
have adopted a half-hearted approach 
to the suggested change. By March 
1978, only 10 scheduled commercial 
banks were reporting data on the 
amended basis. Moreover, banks were 
switching over to the new method on 
various dates, thereby reducing the 
Reserve Bank’s monetary statistics to a 
shambles. As a result, the Reserve 
Bank was compelled to abandon the 
Ml series altogether. Now it has 
taken the banking system exactly two 
and a half years to change over to 
the new method and present statistics 
of demand and time deposits on a 
uniform basis. So much for the 
Reserve Bank’s effectiveness in moni¬ 
toring monetary and banking stati¬ 
stics. 

The revised monthly series have 
now been made available from March 
1978 onwards, which means that there 


will be another kink in the time senes 
data on Ml. This is in addition to 
the break occasioned by the recom¬ 
mendations of the Second Working 
Group on concepts, compilation and 
analysis of money supply. It will be 
of immense help to those who are 
concerned with the subject if the 
Reserve Bank takes steps to collect 
data on demand and time deposits 
classified according to the new method 
and to compile and publish a com¬ 
parable series on Ml from 1970 at 
least. 

The accompanying Table presents the 
results of the new method of classifica¬ 
tion with reference to demand deposits, 
time deposits and Ml. The adjusted 
.scries is compared with the unadjusted 
data published hitherto. It emerges 
that a higher percentage of saving bank 
deposits has come to be classified as 
time deposits. As a result, the volume 
of Ml in circulation has come down 
substantially. However, the rate of 
growth of Ml in 1078-79 was substan¬ 
tially higher than that revealed by the 
unadjusted series. Further, under the 
revised method of classification of sav¬ 
ings bank deposits, only 23 per cent 
of aggregate deposits are used as me¬ 
dium of exchange as against 40 pel 
cent according to the earlier method. 
As a result, currency as a proportion of 
Ml has increased to about 60 per cent 
fiom about 48 per cent according to 
the data published so far. 

Now that only a small proportion of 
savings bank deposits ore included i° 
the Ml series, it may be worth cop- 
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1977-78 

1978-79 

1979-80 

1980-81 

(A) 

Demand deposits 
(i) Unadjusted 

9,683 

11,405 

(17.8) 

12,176 

(6.3) 

9,396 

(-22.8) 


(ii) Adjusted 

5,687 

6,834 

(20.3) 

7,857 

(14.8) 

9,396 

(19.0) 


Difference with adjusted 
series as the basis 

-3,996 

-4,562 

-4,319 

— 

(B) 

Currency with public 

Plus other deposits 

8,631 
+ 70 

10,220 
+ 166 

11,099 
+ 391 

13,461 
+ 411 

(C) 

Ml (i) Unadjusted 
(A i + B) 

18,384 

• 21,791 
(18.5) 

24,266 

(11.3) 

23,268 

(-4.2) 


(u) Adjusted 
(Ah + B) 

14,388 

17,229 
(19 7) 

19,947 

(15.8) 

23,268 

(16.0) 

(D) 

Time deposits 
(i) Unadjusted 

14,522 

18,070 

(24.4) 

22,526 

(24.6) 

32,046 

(42.3) 


(ii) Adjusted 

18,518 

22.632 

(22.2) 

26,845 

(18.8) 

32,046 
(19 3) 

<E) 

M3 (Ml + B) 

32,900 

39,861 
(21 1) 

46.792 

(17-4) 

55,314 

(18.2) 

(F) 

Currency-money supply 






ratios 

(i) Unadjusted 
(n) Adjusted 

46.9 

59.9 

46.9 

59,3 

48 2 

58.6 

57 8 
57.8 

Note 

: Figures m brackets are 

per cent 

growth rates 

over previous 

year 


JaniMltki's iMova 


,idering whether an mtennediate mea- 
Mire of Ml comprising current deposits 
and total savings hank deposits with 
hanks should he introduced since the 
latter is liable to he used more liberally 
as means of pavment 

India-N epal Relations 

Agf lng to Dliaqree 

THE tensions in relations with Pak¬ 
istan have apparently prompted the 
government of India to seek improved 
ties with other states in the sub-conti- 
k nent. The visits to Nepal by the Foreign 
Minister and the President, on 27-29 
November and 6-9 December, res¬ 
pectively, were Dart of this exernse. 

The talks with Nepal primarily cover¬ 
ed Nepal’s proposal for declaring Nepal 
as a zone of peace, a multilateral 
approach to development of water 
resources and the trade and transit 
agreement between the two countries. 
While Nepal denied that the peace plan 
was aimed at circumventing the 1950 
treaty with India, Indian officials stated 
that India had "noted - ’ the proposal 
but would like to “understand its im¬ 
plications”. On regional co-operation 
for harnessing river waters, it was once 
again emphasised that the two sides 
“need to co-operate purposefully in 
harnessing all the available water re¬ 
sources”. Reviewing the three-year old 
trade and transit agreement, Nepal com¬ 
plained about import delays while the 


Indian side felt that large quantities of 
goods ostensibly imported by Nepal 
were being diverted to India. To the 
Indian foreign minister’s admonition that 
neighbouring countries should not 
entertain any “fear complex” about 
India, the Nepali prime minister's reply 
was that India for its part should not 
"have any such complex about the zone 
of peace proposal". 

India has made no secret of its oppo¬ 
sition to Nepal’s zone of peace proposal 
ever since it was first mooted by King 
Birendra in February 1975. Nepalese 
neutrality, it is felt, would take away 
that country from the purview of what 
India considers its strategic perimeter 
and formally abrogate the prerogatives 
which India enjoys under the 1950 
treaty between the two countries. India 
has also oprosed Nepalese support to 
Bangladesh's suggestions for regional 
co-operation in the sharing of river 
waters. Given the known Indian stance 
on these issues, it was not anticipated 
that there would be any breakthrough 
in the recent talks. 

The absence of a loint communique 
and of new agreements between the 
two countries after the talks is note¬ 
worthy. The Indian side was not will¬ 
ing to even formally commit itself to 
studying Nepalese proposals. Nepal for 
its part remains unconvinced of Indian 
assurances and feels that only a guaran¬ 
tee of its neutrality and strengthening 
of its relations with China and with 
oher South Asian countries offer it the 
means, to ease its security anxieties. 


GENERAL WAJCIECH JARUZELSKI, 
the Polish Prime Minister, who had 
already combined in himself the offices 
of defence minister and general secre¬ 
tary of the ruling Polish United 
Workers' Party, declared a state of 
emergency m Poland on December 13. 
The country has been placed under the 
nilr of a ‘Military Council of National 
Salvation’ headed by Jaruzelski. Strikes, 
protests, even meetings other than re¬ 
ligious ones, and distribution of all 
unofficial publicity and information 
material have been banned and restric¬ 
tions have been placed on travel within 
the country Top leaders of Solidarity, 
the independent trade union, have been 
a nested with the exception of Lech 
Walesa who, it is reported, has been 
taken to Warsaw for negotiations with 
the regime. Also among those arrested 
are some former leaders of the ruling 
party, including the foimer party secre¬ 
tary, Edward Gicrek. 

In his statement broadcast over Polish 
radio, Jaruzelski has suggested that the 
state of emergency is a temporary mea¬ 
sure designed to restore stability and 
order in the country, especially in the 
working of the economy. Martial law, 
he has said, will he removed once 
"conditions are created for the function¬ 
ing of civil administration and repre¬ 
sentative bodies”. Explaining the reasons 
for his drastic action, Jaruzelski said 
that the nation was heading towards a 
"catastrophe” and there was a possibfli- 
t> of a “civil war” as a result of the 
activities of Solidarity. According to 
him, the "state structure no longer 
functions” and it was, therefore, neces¬ 
sary to testore “trust and respect for 
the state Ixidies of government” and 
create conditions for the "national 
economy to function normally". 

The declaration of the state of emer¬ 
gency, which had evidently been well 
prepared for, come in the wake of 
intensification of criticism of Solidarity, 
including unusually harsh attacks on 
Lech Walesa himself, by the official 
media. It came in fact on the very day 
the Solidarity presidium ended a meet¬ 
ing calling for democratic elections and 
a nation-wide one-day protest strike on 
Decemher 17 

Despite Jaruzclski's protestations 
about the emergency being a temporary 
measure, it is obviously intended to 
alter the relative balance of political 
forces within Poland, re-establish the 
primacy of governmental authority and 
check the strength and spread of the 
movement for democratic rights and 
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workers' control which hu bom 
heeded by Solidarity. It fs significant 
that this attempt to reassert the primacy 
of the government has necessitated the 
temporary supersession of government 
bodies at the central and regional levels 
and the vesting of their powers and 
functions with the martial law autho¬ 
rities, indicating the extent of sympathy 
and support for the demands raised hv 
Solidarity at various levels of the 
governmental anil party structure itself. 

Many of the specific gains wrested 
by Solidarity have already been re¬ 
versed by the emergency regime. Apart 
from the banning of strikes and other 
forms of trade union activity and ex¬ 
pression of protest, even some of the 
workers' specifically economic gains in 
terms of the length of the working day 
and the working week, etc, have been 
tnken back. 

Solidarity and Polish workers in 
general mav thus see themselves as be¬ 
ing faced with a cruel choice. On the 
one hand, the emergency regime has 
armed itself with draconian powers to 
put down all protests, including, accord¬ 
ing to reports, the award of death 
penalty for strikes in so-called ‘mili¬ 
tarised’ industries. On the other hand. 
Solidarity may fear that if the imposi¬ 
tion of the emergency and the steps 
taken b\ the martial law regime are 
not opposed, the legime mav be 
emboldened to go further in its at¬ 
tempt to roll back thy tide of the poli¬ 
tical developments of the last two 


West Asia 


|* *** fracMnrt •’ W 

; Knesset Jerusalem too was ‘annexe# 
formally into Israel. The annexation 
of Golan Heights is not going to 
be the last annexation either, for 
both Gaza and the West Bank — 
and. probably. Southern Lebanon — 
are lipe for such formal annexation. 

Clearly, Israel believes that it has 
made all the ‘concession’ it can make, 
naturally under US ‘persuasion’, by 
agreeing to vacate the major portion 
of Sinai, though this concession was 
made only after Egypt agreed to many 
humiliating conditions and after extract¬ 
ing major concessions from Egypt, 
including diplomatic recognition of 
Israel, and the consequent total isola¬ 
tion of Egypt under Anwar Sadat from 
other Arab countries. With the assassi¬ 
nation of Sadat, one of the architects 
of the Camp David accord, it is almost 
certain that Egypt too will try to 
distance itself levs from the Aiab posi- 

BUSTNESS 


hepaa to make la W wSFmt 
realised — that is, if, hopefully', Israel 
sticks to the programme of vacating 
Sinai and pulls out its troops from the 
major part of the territory by April , 
next. 

It would be interesting to see bow 
the Western powers, particularly the 
United States, will react to this formal 
incorporation by Israel into its territory 
of another country’s territory. The US 
Secretary of State has reacted to the 
Israeli annexation — which has been 
described by American spokesmen as 
an Israeli "move” — with nothing more 
than "surprise’’ and “disappointment”. 
The United States has also warned 
ether countries not to ask for sanctions 
against Isiael in the UN security 
council, nor be “too shrill” in their 
condemnations if they desire American 
'surprise' and ‘disappointment’ over the 
Israeli ‘move to he sustained. 


Higher Production of No Avail 


REPORTS from groundnut growing 
states indicate that harvesting of the 
kharif groundnut crop is almost over 
and the new crop groundnut arrivals in 
the up-country centres are in full swing 
According to these reports, kharif ground¬ 
nut production during the 1981-82 
season will he at least 20 per cent 
higher than m the last season. 

In Gujarat, the largest groundnut 
producing state in the country, the 


production will be (53 1] lakh tonnes, 
which is as much as 7.75 lakh tonnes 
h.ahei than the 1980-81 production. 

Assuming that production of the 
other four major oilseeds remains at 
least at the levels achieved in 1980-81 
(actually the outloook for the produc¬ 
tion of these seeds is also reported to 
he good this vcai). the overall output 
of the five major oilseeds during 1981- 
82 can he placed at 11 03 million ton- 


Another Israeli Annexation 

THE formal annexation of Golan 
Heights, Svrian territory under Israeli 
militaiv occupation since the Six-Day 
War of June 1907. into Israel is now 
an accomplished fact. The Israeli 
Knesset adopted legislation providing 
foi such annexation on Tuesday, the 
whole process of the introduction of 
the bill, its consideration bv a select 
committee of the bouse and its final 
consideration and p.issmg taking barely 
six hours. 

The annexation of Golan Heights is 
the second act of annexation of Arab 


kharif crop is expected to be 20.89 lakh 
tonnes against IB. 12 lakh tonnes last 
Vharif Crop reports from other ground¬ 
nut growing states, except Maharashtra, 
Punjab and Ilaryana, are also indicative 
of better production. 

Based on these assessments, the 
khanf groundnut crop in 1981-82 is 
placed at 5161 lakh tonnes as compa- 
iccl to 43.86 lakh tonnes last season. 

In view of the widespread rains to¬ 
wards the end of the last monsoon, 
which are expected to provide the re¬ 
quited sub-soil moisture for the rabi 
crop, the prospects for rabi groundnut 
aie also considered bright. In fact, in¬ 
formed sources do not rule out the 


nes as compared to the estimated pro¬ 
duction of 10 25 million tonnes last 
year. 

Despite the better production pros¬ 
pects and new groundnut crop arrivals/ 
in the markets, prices of groundnut oil. 
which sets the market prices of other 
edible oils, continued to rule at a high 
level The situation has been particu- 
larl> grave in deficit states like Maha¬ 
rashtra. 

The wholesale price of groundnut oil 
in Bombay dropped fiom its October 
first week peak of Rs 16.530 a tonne 
to Rs 13 930, by mid-October and to 
Rs 12,328 by the end of the month. 
However, in the first week of Novem- 


terntorics oci tipicd by Israel in the 
1907 Six-Day War Even before the 
ceasefire in the Six-Day War, Israel 
announced that the Arab part of Jeru¬ 
salem which it had overrun in the 
o.spening hours of the war was being 
intC/. ?ra t er ) with the Israeli occupied 
P 21 * ^*of the city, and that United Jeru¬ 
salem x WO tiId remain the eternal and 
invlolaJL] e ca p{tal of Israel for all time 
to enrt<h ,\nd on July 30, 1980, after 


possibility of the rabi groundnut crop 
exceeding 13 lakh tonnes against 11.5 
tonnes in the last rabi season. 

Thus, a bumper groundnut crop of 
64.61 lakh tonnes Is expected to be 
harvested during the current oil year 
(November 1981-Qctober 1982). Even 
if the rabi crop (on which a reasonably 
fiim estimate cannot be made right now) 
is taken at the previous year’s level of 
11.50 lakh tonnes, overall groundnut 


her the price rebounded to Rs 15,184 
a tonne. Although the prices declined 
to Rs 12,896 by November 15. they 
hnve again shown a tendency to rise 
since then and in the second week of 
December the ruling price of ground¬ 
nut oil in Bombay was Rs 13,150 a 
tonne with a distinctly steady market 
undertone. 

As, compared to the October fiw* 
week level, the mid-December quota- 




lioqjj is-lower by its 9,380 a tonne. -But 
llie sudden spurt id Ortobei could be 
attributed to the usual pre-Diwali trend. 
Compared to the price of Rs 11,880 u 
tonne in the first week of January 1981, 
the mid-December price wits higher by 
as much as around Us 1,300 a tonne. 

The imposition ol a curb on the 
movement of groundnut outside Gujaiaf 
In the Gujarat government has to some 
extent upset the piiee stiuetuie of edi¬ 
ble oils in Maharashtra and some other 
pints of the country Hovvevei, the ml 
maikets seemed to deuve their basic 
shength from the fact that even with 
llie expected rise in oilseeds output, 
'he supply-demand gap in edible oils 
this yeai will continu, to he at least 
as wide as that last scar. Fully axvate 
of this situation, the industiv and parti- 
eulaih the edible oils trade have rr- 
■oited to aeiuinulation of thi' stocks 

Due to inadequate domestic pinduc- 
tion, wiong govern ini'lit policies and 
Dully distiibution of impoitcd oils the 
idilile oil industiv ui.d tiade have hcci 
maim avenues of generation of hla< k 
•mule} in the jmst lew veins Ciedil 
.■ stuetioiis and othei fiscal me.isiues 
tin icforc seldom ailed the lesmnie 
position ol the edible oils industry and 
tiade 

Oilseed gioweis have not generally 
henefitti d limn the high puces They 
' tyi elanned that taeed yvith the rising 
input costs, theii piiee lealisation has 
been uiiienniiieiahve and this has hei n 
icspon.silile hu the neui-stagnation both 
m piodmlioti and pmtliiclixity oi od- 
■osls in the countiv 

Viewed against this h.iekgiound. tlieie 
is little piospict ol any significant fall 
iin the puces oi edible oils m the com¬ 
ing months Of course, a step up in 
tin supply ol impelled edible oils 
tluimgh the public distnhution system 
tar. have a salutaiy effeit on prices 
hut supply ol mine than last veais 4 
lakh tonne.s thiough the public distnhu- 
t:on network (in addition to supplying 
mound 6 5 lakh tonnes to the vanaspati 
industry) would necessitate an even 
lneliei quantum of imports than last 
'e.ii’s 11 lakh tonnes worth over 
Us 600 crore. 

Pharmaceutical Industry 

Warpad Priorities 

IHODUCTION of drugs and pharma- 
ei uticals appears to lie heading for a 
negative growth in the cuiiciit year, 
though a numhei of essential drugs arc 
*n short supply and some arc not avail¬ 


able at all. According to reports, popit- 
lui drugs for treatment of astbama, 
epilepsy and dysentery have disappeared 
trom the market. 

Government’s drug policy is in a 
total mess with a nunibei ol issues like 
the puce fixation, introduction ol 
generic names and icgulaiisation oi 
excess' capacity, etc, hanging fire eithei 
in the courts oi with the government. 
The multinational drug companies have 
been 'trying in a variety of ways to 
tmpedo the government's attempts to 
impose piiee controls and icgulate 
their opeiatlons in the countiv The 
governmental machinery pioved unequal 
to the task of fixing statutoiy prices ol 
linin’ than 400 hulk drugs and over 
20 000 formulations undei the Ding 
(I’rut* Contiol) Older, 1979. So far it 
has been able to revise the piices of 
onlv 153 hulk dings and some 300 
formulations F.ven heie. ovei 50 pei 
cent of the puces fixed by the govern¬ 
ment ate undei dispute between the 
industry anti the government 

The iionv of the situation is that if 
the thug industiv devotes even 20 pei 
ti nt ol its existing capacity to pioduc- 
tion ot essential drugs, it would he 
adequate to meet the country’s require¬ 
ments 4x it is, the hulk of the indns- 
t’t’s capacity is devoted to pioduction 
of non essential dings and thugs of 
questionable therapeutic value. Piivate 
pharmaceutical units, including tlip 
multinationals, have not implemented 
indiistiial licences issued to them, some 
ol them as fat hack as in 1971-72 

The cmicnt pioduction tiend indi- 
i ales that the ambitions tiuget envisaged 
foi the industiv in the Sixth Plan is 
nowheie in sight Pioduction of hulk 
dings and fonnnl.itions is slated to go 
op horn Hs 226 mile and Rs 1,150 
dole, respectively, in 1979-80 to Hs 665 
time and Rs 2 450 eioie by 1984-85 
Thus the piojicit'd giowth for hulk 
thugs is 294 pet tent and tin formula¬ 
tions 213 pei ci nt ovei the five-ycai 
peiiod. As against this, m the first year 
of the Plan, 1980-81, pioduction of 
hulk thugs liicieaseil hv 61 per cent, 
against 13 pei cent in 1979-80 alld 22 
pet cent hi 1978-79 while that of 
liainulations io.se by 4 pel cent against 
10 per cent in 1979-80 and over 14 pei 
lent m 1978-79. 

The aiithontifs could have achieved 
better results had they cnncentiated on 
removing the constraints on increasing 
the production ol life-saving drugs hv 
the public seitoi units Tu the absence 
of such effort, the public sectoi units 
have been plagued by outmoded tech¬ 
nology and poor capacity utilisation 
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Sugar 

Quiet ■•ginning 


THE new sugar season is 10 weeks 
old. In the first six weeks, for which 
figures are now available, pioduction 
was 2,38 lakh tonnes or 1.04 lakh 
tonnes mine than in the cm respond¬ 
ing period of the last season. Offtake 
increased by 81,000 tonnes to 5.27 
lakh tonnes. 

Government had iclejsed a higher 
quota of 2.90 lakh tonnes for October, 
the month of festivals. Since theie 
was no suggestion of anv rise in 
sugar prices, the November free sale 
quota, announced on October 22, was 
cut by 90,000 tonnes to 2 lakh tonnes. 

Government also announced a 
rebate of Rs 21 55 d>t quintal for 
free sugai and Rs 15.30 pei quintal 
for levy sugai. 1 he rebate was all¬ 
owed only on production in 
November. It is a meaningless step- 
and even the mdustiy has opposed it. 
1-xcept in Mahirashtra and some 
parts of South India, sugar factories 
begin ciushing only towards the end 
of November. 

Industry has been anxiously await¬ 
ing announcement of the government's 
sugar policy for the current season. 
On Ocloher 29, the Agrieultuie Mini¬ 
stry released its estimate of the sugar¬ 
cane crop at 175 mn tonnes and of 
sugar production at 7 mn tonnes 

Industiv raised the sugarcane esti¬ 
mate to 180 mn tonnes, but stuck to 
the estimate of 7 mn tonnes of sugar 
production Evidently it was trying 
to impiess upon the government that 
the benefit of the higher cane piodu- 
clion would go to khmdsan rather 
than to sugai 

Whethei oi not as a icsiilt of in¬ 
dustry’s lobbying, government did 
lift the ban on sugar export, on 
Novembei 2. But after a temporaly 
levival, sugai puces continued to 
recede. The December lree sale quota 
was theieloie, again cut by 30,000 
tonnes to 170,000 tonnes Tim t,cu- 
nonac Tunes index of sugai prices 
touched 239 on November 28. There¬ 
after there has been a mild rei ivery 
and at the lime of writing the index 
has moved up to 252, The reeoveiy 
in khandsail sugar hus been milder 
rtill The gur index, which had stood 
at 434 on November 28, h>s declined 
bv 45 points to 388. Against this 
background, any striking recovery m 
sugar puces may lie more or less 
ruled out. 
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Kulaks and the Left 


1 HAVE a tew comments to offer on 
Gail Omvedt \ angiv at tide on tbc 
Shetkari Sanghatnna (Novemlxr 28). 

(1) The changes that .she describes 
as having occuried “in the uiral sector 
since independence” are fai irom uni- 
veisal. They are hio.wlly valid for the 
20 pei cent nriguted aiea, but in the 
rest of the agiunan society the nch 
peasants (i e those who take in Inborn 
in addition to that of their families) 
aie not capitalist fanners (except in the 
purely fonnal sense of employ mg 
wagc-Ialxmr) noi do they constitute "a 
pait of India's Hillin' bloc as a whole" 
Rather, they aie either pait of a 
generally oppiessed peasantiy (as in 
the still very much feudal areas like 
huge paifs ol Telengana) oi meiely 
the leading stiatmn of a ‘peasant’ 
society that lives born dav to day (as 
in a considerable pait of the diy 
regions in the country) This does not 
mean that lhc\ do not indulge in vio¬ 
lence against the mral pom, but that 
does not in itself make them pait of 
the countries ‘ruling bloc’ 

(2) The ‘cjuestionable iole‘ placed by 
the CPI and CPRM) in the kulak agi¬ 
tations like that led by Shuiad Joshi is 
not due to thcoietical confusion nor 
even the oppottunism of parliamentary 
polities. It is a direct consequence of 
their social liase Most of the migated 
i< gums weie the scene (not coincident¬ 
al!') of anti-feudal (often eommimist- 


llie middle peasants as an ally, regard¬ 
ing the rich peasantry it is expected 
that a section of it will be neutralised 
and the rest will go over to the side of 
•he tilling classes. It seems to me that 
in India this division of the rich 
peasantry into neutral and reactionary 
sections is to be conceived territorially, 
vvth the nch peasantry of the irrigated 
aieas going ovei to the side of the 
luhng classes and that of the diy/ 
Initial areas being (by and larg(’) 
amenable to neiitialisaticm. For in¬ 
stance, while the reactionary nature 
ot ‘peasant’ leadeis like Joshi and 
Naidu (the latter, 1 mug less sophisti¬ 
cated than his UN trained friend, has 
quite openly opposed gi anting of 

hi.use sites to haiijans) needs no claim* 
ration, visitors to Kaiimnagai have 
commented on the fact even quite 
l.ugc landowners aie with the Rvtu 
Coolie Sangham 

This is ceitainly a more useful way 
ol looking at the mutter than the 
suicidal formulation that agiarian 
India is capitalist — unless it is one’s 
intention (as it is the CPI’s) to discover 
a progressive lural bourgeoisie and 

run behind it 

(4) Lastly, about Joshi's theoiy oi 
unequal exchange (though I doubt 
whethei he would express it in this 
language) between town and country 
(‘India’ and ‘Bharat’) Theones of 

'internal colonialism' arc among thr 


numerous dubious progeny of the neo- 
Marxist movement in the West; they j 
span the width from the childish ' 
notion that a colony is a locality that 
supplies raw materials to the wild 
excesses of Andre Gunder Frank (at 
least in his earlier works) who secs 
the whole world as a hierarchy of 
inetjropolis-colony relations. Gail 
Omvedt is quite right in expressing 
doubts concerning Joshi’s theory, But 
is she not herself partly culpable in 
the matter? During the discussion on 
the Assam question much of the neo- 
Marxist nonsense was imported into 
this country and swallowed unsuspec¬ 
tingly by a large tiumhci of otherwise 
very ortliodox Marxists, and Gail 
Omvedt played no mean role in this 
tiansplant of ideology Or does she 
consider tcriltorial continuity to he 
sueh a vital characteristic of a oolonv 
that Sharud Joshi’s Bharat, which sup¬ 
plies law materials to India's industry, 
dees not qualify for the description 
whereas Assam and Jhatkhand and 
pi 1 'haps also the Nilgiri lulls do so 
qualify? Perhaps it is time that seri¬ 
ous Maixist scholars took up a discus¬ 
sion of ‘internal colonialism* (if such a 
thing can he said to exist) Gail 
Omvedt, having committed herself at 
least partially in the mnttci, could do 
woise than at least initiate the cbsciis- 


K Hai agoihi 

Waiangal, 

Decemhei 8 


led) stiuggles in the past and the lead¬ 
ing participants of those stiuggles ate 
today's kulaks The CPI, and to a 
lessei extent the CPI(M) has been un¬ 
able to sever its umbilical relation 
with this class In the delta aieas of 
Andhra, for example, the staunchest 
supporteis of the CPI are the kulaks, 
most of them Kamma bv caste, which 
has given use to the joke in reactionary 
circles' that ‘communism is KannuaLsin’ 
Much the same is happening to the 
CPI(M) in hitherto diy districts like 
Nalgnuda which has recently acquired 
lingation from the Nagarjunasagar 
project. 

(8) Regarding the theoretical under¬ 
standing of the peasant question I 
know little (and care less) aliout the 
CPI and CPRM) hut the revolutionary 
communists have adhered to the 
Lrnin-Mao formulation which sees the 
poor peasants and landless labourers 
as the principal revolutionary class with 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


. 


The Meandering of Our Rulers 

Romesh Tfaapar 


TIIE collapse over which Indira Gandhi 
pit-sides with such utter relaxation is 
now entering the Capital in a terriblv 
visible way. First was the horror of the 
deaths of so nutny children in the 
(.totali Minai following a sudden elec¬ 
tricity failure. We are still trying to 
start an investigation into whether it 
wa.* a genuine failtue or whether some 
hoodlums switched off the lights to 
have ‘fun’ with some foreign girls. The 
matter of the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment’s many infringments of the law 
are also to figure in the investigation. 
Wlnle we are recovering from this 
soidid episode, with government offer¬ 
ing eash 'compensation' to tortured 
parents, the structures of the Asian 
f.lines aie beginning to collapse 

You will tecall the scandal aiound a 
mof of the swimming pool complex 
which had to he abandoned because of 
unsound stmeturing (confirmed b> a 
loicign expcit who was paid something 
near Rs SO lakh!) Well, now, a mas- 
-ive oveilnidge or fly-ovei is a heap of 
rubble Defective cement? A rotten 
nn\? Gumption? Which politicians or 
government oiganisations are behind 
• he eontiai tors’-* Questions and more 
questions are laised because the whole 
\sian Games piojeet smells to high 
heaven. 

The cost is phenomenal Those who 
know within the government put it at 
Rs 1,200 c-rore. This figuie is refuted 
l>\ the apologists who will only refer 
to the cost of stadiums The load 
systems, the glut of luxury hotels (still 
being allowed crazy collaborations with 
loieign operators), and a host of other 
tr.ce-lifting activities in the Capital, are 
assumed to be part of ‘normal’ develop¬ 
ment. Certainly, the small towns of 
India have reason to be angry about 
•he priorities in this disorganised land 

The extraordinai y and inexplicable 
icluctancc of Indira Gandhi’s govern 
ment to halt the spreading administra¬ 
tive collapse, and to take even a mini¬ 
mum of collective action, has led 
many politicians to the conclusion that 
we are being pushed into a situation 
whe.re a presidential form of govern¬ 
ment (based on the French inode! and 
with a considerable curbing of repre¬ 
sentative, elected institutions at regional 
levels) will appear as a panacea — 
and particularly to the silent majorities 
terrified by the rising power of various 


mafias. Apparently, the President, 
nliout to conclude his tenn and for his 
own reasons, is also implying that these 
stiatagems are being worked out. 

Parallel to this speculation, the first 
signs of a questioning mood in Con- 
gress(I) circles aie being reported 
Those elements of the ruling paity who 
are not obsessed with making a quick 
fortune, and who think, are now 
seriously disturbed bv their leader’s in¬ 
volvement in all manner of irrelevan- 
ciev — and ate even critical of her 
over-interest in supeificial external 
posturings This questioning mood inav 
also be related to the inability’ of llajiv 
Gandhi to measure up to the intrigues 
and manoeuvrings of the entienched 
gangsters Sanjav Gandhi left behind in 
the Gmgress(l) 

The ruling paitv, as at present con¬ 
stituted. cannot exist in health without 
the dynastic cement This is all that 
hohls it togethei although Indnu 
Gandhi in hei most profound manner 
(and assisted by speech writers) at- 
t"inpts every now and then to revive 
the battle-crv of the Twenty Points 
Anyone yvho has witnessed the fasvmng 
a-oiind Rap’v Gandhi knows what deep 
anxieties these pastures express. Til- 
party, constituted as it is around the 
living nr drying charisma of Indiia 
Gandhi, cannot but create its own 
giuve-diggers The spreading collapse 
must be viewed within these dimen¬ 
sions. 

I think this undeistamling is now 
gt tting through — and dissolving the 
notion that healths continuities im¬ 
possible Even Sheikh Abdullah in 
Kashmir has learned the lesson. He is 
going to iifstal his son as successor in 
his life-t«ne It would he quite .start¬ 
ling for Indira Gandhi to follow the 
example of the Sheikh, hut that appeals 
to be the onlv solution to her dynastic 
ambitions I find these new vauations 
on a familiar theme discussed xvifh a 


t-eitain irony. That is healthy, too 

The effect on the leaders of the 
Opposition is to intensify the effort to 
budge disunities, and to cieate the 
mmge of a political alternative which 
might attract those foi whom the god¬ 
dess has failed Actually, what is 
p-quiied is an effort to go beyond the 
existing ianks of ideologically- bankrupt 
politicians, and to mobilise the respect¬ 
ed activists at the grassroots. May be, 
we are entering this phase as the old, 
ambitious totems me exposed for what 
they are, and the xoungei ambitions 
splitters are thnist aside These aie 
signs of the Opposition’s wav of get¬ 
ting ovei its political indigestion 

The icpeated calls for a new political 
fo mation able to rule the complex- 
situation is a icflec-tion of the impa¬ 
tience that is gathering 11 is very clear 
that unlevs an alternative is cieated, 
there will In- no hegimimg to crisis-, 
solving The alternative can he tenta 
live, i von the bare bones, but it must 
be an alternative — or, at least, the 
people at large must be able to respect 
ii as an alternative Is this too much to 
a-k ol the- finest elements of the lanata. 
riv I .ok Dal and the Gmgu-ssfS). and 
the cadie-hoscd lomiations cm the 
Right and Lelt who ss-dlv-mlk have to 
associate themselves with Ihis effort at 
salvaging our continental system? 

It has become fashionable to dismiss 
the aspect ol out condition as wool- 
galhcnng Tlio.se who are lost in this 
cynicism aie, in fact, opening the doors 
to the onlv otliei solution — the 
iiiithontnian-eimi-totalit.irian It is 
lueevsaiy tq, stiess th's at a time of 
c infusion and despau. if onlv to pre¬ 
vent the drift into passivity The 
pointers to this glowing passivity an- 
mam. and are even noticeable within 
the ianks of supposedly active Opposi- 
lion politicians 

Tfie next few months appeal to he 
I’-st-ived for precisely this kind of 
challenge The tncanderings of om 
mleis will have to be halted. 

December 11 
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COMPANIES 


Stalled Diversification 


Hansavivek 

BRITANNIA INDUSTRIES has not to a company based in South East 


made much headway in its plans lot 
major diversification on account of 
high project costs and limited avail¬ 
ability ot raw materials. In the case 
oi anthiaquinone the raw material is 
available in limited quantity Iratn steel 
plants and for which the steel plants can 
also find other uses. Besides, risk in 
this project has mcieascd because 
tnoie 'letters ol intent’ have been issued 
by government, paiticularly to the 
joint sector. The company is negotia¬ 
ting a technical collaboration, but it 
w’!l euibaik. on the project on the 
basis ol assured supply of basic raw 
material. The soyabean project is 
awaiting MllTP clearance which should 
be forthcoming in the not too distant 
iulure. The company has entered into 
a technical collaboration agreement 
with Nebico, a biscuit company in 
Nepal, whereby it will provide techni¬ 
cal and marketing knowhow. A pos¬ 
sible agreement for sale ot knowhow 


Asia is at an advanced stage o( nego¬ 
tiations and is expected to be conclud¬ 
ed shortly. The patenting ol a ’Ring- 
O-Seal’ capsule, developed by the R 
and D division jointly with an out¬ 
side agency, is awaiting registration. 
This invention lelates to an impro¬ 
ved closuie, a device which reduces 
the amount oi tin plate usage. 
The Engineeiing Design and Manu¬ 
facturing Section has made a break¬ 
through in burner design for gas-fired 
ovens which tali help improve output 
and fuel elficicncy. The company is 
considering the possibility ot obtain¬ 
ing an international patent. It has 
also taken up with the government the 
question oi lcgulansation oi the instal¬ 
led biscuit manufacturing capacity. The 
company has changed its financial year 
to end on June 30, instead ol March 
31, to plan the year's operations on the 
li.Lsis ot a inoie leahstic foiccast of 
input piiccs which become known 


after harvesting of its main raw mate¬ 
rials like wheat and sugar. The latest 
leport covering 15 months shows, for 
the fiist time in many years, a dip in 
the company’s profits due to shortage 
and steep increases in prices of basic 
inputs, intermittent labom problems 
and poor Jesuits of the frozen foods 
expoit business. The company was 
able to maintain the volume ol its pro¬ 
duction around the previous year's 
level. It voluntarily reduced for a 
period prices of some popular brands 
of biscuits, but upwaul revisions soon 
became inevitable because of steep 
use in basic input costs. Turnover 
increased from Rs 61.16 crore to Rs 
8711 aoie, but gross profit slipped 
to Rs 5 35 ci ore from previous year’s 
Rs 6 10 eime bringing down margins 
sharply. With reduced lax liability, 
houevei, net profit was only a shade 
lowoi at Rs 2 23 crore (Rs 2.26 crore). 
Total dividend, stepped up from 15 pe; 
cent to 19 pei cent, was covered 1.86 
tunes against 2.38 times pieviously. 
Commenting ou the prospects for the 
immediate lutuie, M M Sabharwal, 
Clunman, says that lccent unprove- 
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15 months. 
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Dedfetobet-iS, IflW 


mutt in key sectors of the economy and 
a decline in the rate of inflation to* 
gether with product and process 
innovations assisted by the R and D 
centre, should help to improve profit¬ 
ability of the company’s operations, 
lie feels confident that the current 
year’s results would be better tl this 
tiend is maintained. 

GLAXO LABORATORIES (INDIA) 
has not yet been granted industrial 
licence to manufacture salbutamol, 
although it has accepted all the condi¬ 
tions oi the ‘letter of intent’ and has 
taken effective steps to enable produc¬ 
tion. This is a vital anti-asthma drug 
and a product of original Glaxo intei- 
national rcscaich. Its domestic pro¬ 
duction is inadequate to meet the 
requn enients of the countiy and con¬ 
tinues to he imported. The company 
iiceivod a ‘letter of intent’ for sub¬ 
stantial expansion in i>roduchon of 
lictamethasone to 425 kgs per annum 
and is expecting its conversion into an 
industiia! licence shortly Its applica¬ 
tion made in May 1980 for an indus¬ 
trial licence to manufacture bulk diug* 
at a new factory to be established at 
Ankleshwai, in Gujarat, is still under 
process and a 'Ipttci of intent’ is await¬ 
ed. Meanwhile, the company has been 
continuing modernisation oi its exist¬ 
ing basic manufactuung facilities 
Capital outlay during 1980-81 amount¬ 
ed to Rs 6.21 ciore including expendi¬ 
ture on R and I) and affluent treat¬ 
ment, additional equipment for com¬ 
puter and development of manufactur¬ 
ing facilities at Nasik The company 
has tinned in poor working results 
with a lower gioss profit of Rs 9 54 
cioie against Rs 11.48 cioie in the 
previous ycai despite a higher turnover 
oi Rs 85 21 eroie against Rs 72.49 
ciore. Malgins have deteriorated 
because of the continuing inflation and 
pi ices oi a major pait of the company’s 
pioducts ietnaining virtually unchanged 
since 1977 With reduced tax liabdity, 
however, net profit has turned out to 
be higher at Rs 4 97 cioie (Rs 4 82 
ciore). The unchanged total dividend 
ol 16 pei cent is covered 2.13 times 
against 2 07 times pieviously. The 
company's expoits increased by 21 per 
cent from Rs 2 69 crore to Rs 3.24 
cune, ncaily approaching the direct 
foreign exchange outflow on account of 
itmittance of profit and direct imports 
of equipments, spares and raw mate- 
uals. S Bhoothalingaro, Cliairman, has 
pleaded ior a realistic revision of price 
policy and methods of implementation. 
He has pointed out that duging 1980-81 


"production of bulk drugs increased 
only by 62 per cent and of formula¬ 
tions by 4.3 per cent, while imports 
liicieased by 20 per cent to Rs 113 
ciore. According to him, most ol 
tht.se impoits were oi drugs which 
could have been produced indigenously 
had government been a little more 
sensitive to the needs ol the industry. 

kllATAU MAKANJl SPINNING AND 
WEAVING proposes to shift a part oi 
its licensed cupacity, namely, 20,000 
spindles, 300 looms and corresponding 
processing capacity to Mahad, a ‘baek- 
waid’ area m llaigad district of 
Nlahaiashtra, as due to shortage of 
space at the Byculla unit and shortage 
oi water, power and other facilities 
even at the Bonvh unit, it can neithei 
glow vcitically nor horizontally. The 
company will get several financial 
benefits offered ior ‘backwaid’ areas, 
us also icquncd supply oi water and 
powei Necessary ionnahties are being 
completed ioi puicliase ol 110 acies of 
land Ioi the new unit Meanwhile, 
the company lias installed two generat- 
ing .sets of 1,100 KVA each to tide 
ovoi powei siioitagc to a large extent, 
though this would substantially add to 
cost ol power. The company bas 
iaied well dining the year ended June 
1981, in spite of continuous increases 
in costs of production, particularly of 
iaw matcuaLs including man-made 
filnes and other petroleum products. 
The steadily using cost of living index 
too contributed its shaic m raising the 
wage bill Dearness allowance increas¬ 
ed from month to month, the increase 
1» mg of the older of 13 per cent 
between July 1980 and June 1981. 
Turnover meieased fiom R.s 48.35 crore 
to Rs 5182 ciore yielding a gross 
profit of R.s 3.74 cioie against Rs 3.23 
ciore m the previous year Since tax 
liability took away a bigger chunk, net 
piofit turned out to be slightly lower 
at Rs 83 lakh (Rs 86 lakh). Dividend, 
stepped up 2 points to 14 per cent, 
was eoveied 1.72 times as against 2.10 
limes pieviously. Updating techno¬ 
logy lus been a continuous process 
with the 107-year old company. The 
management proposes to spend a large 
amount in the coming years to upgrade 
its manufacturing facilities to operate 
at high level of efficiency. Comment¬ 
ing on the prospects, the directors state 
that the euiicnt year for the textile 
industry has commenced with adverse 
conditions due to sharp inciease In 
costs of production and unfavourable 
maikct conditions. They are, however, 
confident that with the modernisation 


programme under implementation the 
company would be able to weather the 
current advene situation. 

GARWARE PAINTS was able to step 
up turnover from Rs 17.89 crore to Rs 
21.79 crore in the year ended June 
1981, but its gross profit declined to 
Rs 94 lakh from previous year's Rs 112 
lakh. Profit margins came under pres¬ 
ume owing to steep rise in prices of 
raw matenals coupled with increase in 
cost of finance and other operating 
expenses. Raw material costs amounted 
to Rs 11.68 crore against Rs 8.49 
cioie in 1979-80, wages took away Rs 
2 08 crorc against Rs 1.81 crore and 
luteicst Rs 101 lakh against Rs. 71 
lakh. With a lower tax liability, how¬ 
ever, net piofit turned out to be almost 
the same as that of last year. The 
directors have loweied dividend from 
16 per cent to 12 pet cent on an en¬ 
larged capital which would require 
Iis 16 lakh (Rs 14 lakh) The distribu¬ 
tion is covered 2 63 times against 3 
times previously. With the consent of 
the Contiollei of Capital Issues, the 
company issued and allotted bonus 
shaies on a one-for-two basis on 
S'-ptembei 29 last and incieased the 
paid-up capital to Rs 1.32 crore. The 
t impany has issued letters of offer for 
50 000 ‘rights’ debentuies of the aggre¬ 
gate face value of Rs 50 lakh bearing 
interest at 13 5 per cent per annum to 
augment financial resources for working 
i apital 

MORARJEE GOCl'/.DAS SPINNING 
AND WEAVING is looking ahead to 
end the cuirent year with a better 
perfoimancc m spite of several con¬ 
st) aints Ashok G Piramal, chairman, 
ha* said in his speech at the annual 
general meeting that the company has 
nevei had an occasion to lool back in 
the past several decades. “We are 
convinced that it Is only adverse trading 
conditions like the present which test 
the tine mettle of management”, he 
ohseived The company fared reason¬ 
ably well even during the year ended 
June 1981, which was a difficult one 
for the cotton textile industry. Last 
year the company was engaged in 
rehabilitating the second unit it had 
just acquit ed in a rather run-down 
condition. Though substantial manage¬ 
ment time and effort has gone into 
levamping this unit and its manufac¬ 
turing facilities ate being rapidly 
modernised, it is still to reach a stage 
to be able to make a contribution to 
the overall profitability of the company. 
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The Left and- the IMF Loan 

B M 


IT has been widely noted that the 
Finance Minister, R Venkataraman. 
scored comfortably over the Opposition 
in the debate on the IMF loan in 
Parliament. This was undoubtedly a 
tiibute to his well known debating skill. 
But this is not the only reason or ex¬ 
planation for his achievement on this 
particular occasion. The explanation is. 
in fact, to be found in the absence of 
a correct focus to the criticism of the 
IMF deal on the part of the Opposition 
parties, especially the Left parties 
which were expected to lead the assault 
on the government on this issue 

The focus of the criticism was mis- 
(unceivcdly on the IMF and the con¬ 
ditions attached to the grant of the 
loan, which weie interpieted as 'black¬ 
mail’ of the Government of India and 
pressure' on it to which it had suc¬ 
cumbed. The Finance Minister was 
able to handle this line of criticism with 
great ease with the argument that the 
government had not succumbed to any 
pressure but that it actually subscribed 
to the IMF conditions and prescrip¬ 
tions because they conformed fully to 
the government's own policies. These 
policies, again, had been initiated be¬ 
fore the government had sought the 
IMF loan. The implementation of these 
policies would now be reinforced by 
the balance of payments support which 
t he IMF loan would provide. 

The jioint to note is that the IMF 
loan and its conditions are not a case 
of imposition as of agreement. Unless, 
therefore, the focus of attack is the 
government’* economic policy and 
management, not in terms of a few 
specific manifestations but their overall 
thrust, the Opposition cannot make an 
impression in an encounter with the 
government on the IMF loan issue ot 
any other vital economic policy issue. 
Foi instance, the government has claim¬ 
ed that-the IMF loan has been secured 
to underpin the Sixth Plan. The Prime 
Minister went so far as to claim that 
the loan would advance the govern¬ 
ment’s march towards its own brand of 
socialism. Yet nobody from the opposi¬ 
tion, least of all the Left opposition, 
took up these claims of the government 
and nailed down the grand deception — 
not on the ground that the IMF as an 
uMtltution cannot be relied upon to 


advance the cause of socialism hut that 
the government’s policies and plans 
are anti-soc>alist and anti-people and 
have always been so. 

The wobbly position of the Left had 
been earlier most sharply demonstrated 
when in response to the suggestion of 
the Janata Partv president to put up n 
united opposition to the IMF loan, the 
CPI genera] secietary proclaimed that 
he would not be paity to an all- 
opposition challenge on this issue be¬ 
cause there were other "more important” 
Issues at stake than the IMF loan. The 
OTI(M) has not subscribed to this posi¬ 
tion and has so far taken an uncom¬ 
promising stand on the IMF loan issue 
But the CPI(M)\s position too seems to 
be getting hedged in by other anxieties 
on which Indiia Gandhi can cleverly 
play. No wonder, therefoie, that the 
opposition's performance during the 
debate on the IMF loan in Parliament 
was far from outstanding 

A deeper insight into the leftist 
mind and the equivocal lesponses of 
the leftists was provided by a seminai 
oiganised by the All-India Peace and 
Solidarity Oiganisation on Planning 
and Self-Reliance. The two-day seminar, 
chaired by P N Haksar and R C Dutt, 
letired ICS, was attended by a galaxy 
of Left-oriented intellectuals. (The 
splits in the communist movement, 
however, kept CPI(M)-oricnted intellec¬ 
tuals out of it, just as another seminar 
organised by the CPI(M) a few weeks 
earlier on Lenin and Contemporary 
Imperialism had kept CPI-oriented in¬ 
tellectuals out.) Inevitably, the IMF 
loan became' the central theme of the. 
discussions at this seminar. 

Three distinct stiands of thinking 
were revealed as the discussions at 
the seminar proceeded P N Haksar 
and others like him were nostahgic 
about the ‘golden’ Nehru era when, 
it was suggested, India had made 
great strides towards self-reliance 
The mood and outlook of those days 
was missing now. Even if those holding 
this view did not want to comfront 
the present political Establishment for 
its acts of omission and commission 
which weakened the will for growth, 
equity and self-relianoe, they felt 
uneasy and anxious about what was 
happening around them. 


Then there weic young academics 
who demarcated themselves from the 
other participants in the seminar by 
their foithright position that the entire 
content and direction of the develop¬ 
ment process in India aftei gaining 
political independence had been so 
onrnted that it could not promote and 
had not promoted equity or self- 
reliance. They had only stienethened 
capitalist relations and capitalist ex¬ 
ploitation and made India a part of the 
woild capitalist s\ stern and brought 
about close collaboration and inter¬ 
dependence between the growing 
capitalist class in India and its inter¬ 
national allies Thev saw the IMF 
loan, its objectives and the conditions 
attached to it as a giant stride foiward 
in this process. 

Most remaikahle howevei, was the 
■.land of what mas he characterised a.s 
semm academics with high reputations, 
of scholaiship as well as high positions 
in the academic Establishment with Its 
complex linkages with the power Esta¬ 
blishment Their contribution to the 
discussion was especially noteworthy 
because thev can and piohably do in¬ 
fluence policy-making and decision- 
making Virile their lines of aigument 
had a rich variety, thev were at great 
pains to find alibis foi the IMF deal 
and plead for understanding for the 
difficulties and dilemmas facing the 
established system. Thcic was, they 
argued, great risk in shaking the system 
too much since alternatives to it wer* 
either not available or were not deslr 
able This is a familiar line of aigument 
which turns t those who aic ideologically 
supposed to stand for radical changes 
in society as the final desirable goal 
into votaries of the .sfriftu' quo in the 
short and medium toim, favouring 
working relationships with the estab¬ 
lished power stmctuie 

Since they must also safeguard their 
credentials as left intellectuals and 
academics, they must take a leftist 
stance even while providing alibis 
for the ruling establishment — in thi> 
particular seminar for the IMF loan. 
One of them argued that tho striving 
of the developing countries for a 
n(w international economic order 
involved theii asserting their right 
to transfei of lesomces India thus 
had a right to SDRs (Special Draw'- 
ing Rights), a unit created for in¬ 
creasing liquidity in the world economy 
lindei the IMF, and any allocation of 
SDRs to India must he welcomed. He 
went further and said that the key re- 
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-«nrp#' ’Sift «u " «o»id aocew to 
iiifa(jpatioa and knowledge and techno¬ 
logy and India had been denied this 
access because multinationals had deli¬ 
berately withheld their capital and 
technology from India and had gone to 
other moie hospitable places. Thus 
India must have its share of SDRs and 
capital and technology flows on accept¬ 
able terms. The author of this thesis, 
however, left his audience wondering 
to what lengths he would consider it 
ught to go to secuie SDR allocations 
|>y the IMF and the entry of multi¬ 
nationals into the country. 

Another piuticipant followed with a 
plea for greater humility in taking firm 
positions in a "complex' situation. But 
he went on to outline some very assured 
positions ol his own. He talked of 
"explosion of consciousness” in rural 
jieas and emergence of powerful pro¬ 
ductive forces in agriculture which had 
made India self-sufficient in foodgrains, 
loigetting the impoit of foodgrains in a 
lumper crop year simply because the 
government had been unable or un- 
•.'.illing to procure foodgrains from the 
mi} pioductivc forces which arc sup¬ 
posed to have taken lapid strides in 
the nual economy lie also forgot 
dull the “explosion oi consciousness’’ 
in rural areas had meant sharpening of 
ihs.s contiadictions and aimed attacks 
on landless agucultural labourers and 
that the food-for-work progiamine had 
been given up because this hint the 
vested interest of the new "dynamic 
lours” mi which he relied so much foi 
nuking India self-reliant, lie also ended 
l>\ warning against autarky and “ultra- 
n.itionaUstu attitudes’’ when India was 
poised foi a new thrust forward, its 
toonomic development having reached 

) i new qualitative stage. Thus thrust 
oi waul, he implied, would be helped 
li\ the new resources which India would 
absorb from foreign sources, including 
Hie IMF. 

A third participant talked enthusias¬ 
tically of advances towards self-reliance 
on the industrial front, just as the 
previous speaker had dilated on the 
pi ogress in agriculture, and ended by 
accepting lock, stock and barrel Vcn- 
kjtaraman’s reasoning or. the need for 
the IMF line of credit He said. “It 
is with -a view to financing the huge 
trade deficit during the intervening 
period that the Indian government has 
taken a big loan from the IMF anil 
has agreed to certain stipulated condi¬ 
tions. So far the whole debate on the 
loan has only been confined to a dis¬ 
cussion of confitionality. The more 
pertinent question however is whethei 
India would be able to use the breath- 


$fie* tor stnrotog tip its , own 
energy production and improve toe 
management oi the economy. If India 
succeed* in this, the goal of self-reliance 
can still be salvaged”. 

Then there was the intellectual cum 
active politician who pleaded that 
while the IMF loan might be bad, it 
should not be regarded as a disaster 
because, after all, it had been taken by 
people who had formulated and still 
articulated desirable national policies of 
planned development and self-reliance. 
One common line taken by all apolo¬ 
gists of the IMF loan was that the 
affiinmtioas of the Prime Mimstei with 
regard to the goal of self-reliance were 
more important and dependable than 
the IMF deal with its conditions. In 


other words, even if toe present struc¬ 
ture — economic, social and possibly 
also political — might be vulnerable to 
IMF intervention, it the present per¬ 
sonnel at the helm of the country’s 
affairs with their good "subjective 
impulses" were not dislodged iiom their 
positions, things might not turn out to 
be too bad. 

Such an apologia foi the "ruling 
dile” and the impulsi s behind it is 
reitamly noteworthy even il it does 
mil cany murh conviction. It also has 
implications for, and gives an insight into, 
the kind of influences which are at 
woik among Left-oi united intellectuals 
and their likely impact on the left 
movement, leiuleimg it even move effete 
and vulnciablo than it already is. 


IMF LOAN 


lit Deep Waters 

I S Gulati 


VVIIAT is the government’s own case 
for resoiting to the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund for a five billion SDKs 
linancmg? Our balance of payments 
position had become lather serious very 
hugely due to the massive deterioration 
in om terms of trade arising in particu¬ 
lar from the doubling of oi! prices in the 
last two years. The oil import bill alone 
jumped up from Rs 1,700 crore in 
1978-79 to over Rs 5,000 croie in 1980- 
81 The total deficit on our trada 
account in 1980-81 came to about 
Rs 5,500 crore. Further, in the first 
seven and a half months ol the current 
year, our foreign currency reserves 
have registered a sharp fall of Rs 1,400 
crore. They had declined in the last 
year by only Rs 40‘> cioic, though 
thanks laigely to rccouise to borrowing 
from the IMF of Rs 815 croie. 

Thus we face a difficult situation. 
And it is a situation which is likely to 
remain with us for some years, parti¬ 
cularly because of imports necessary in 
key sectors of the economy during the 
Sixth Plan. The Extended Financing 
Facility (EFF) of the IMF is designed 
specifically to enable developing coun¬ 
tries to overcome their mediutn-teun 
balance of payments difficulties without 
faltering m their development effort. 
Thus it is meant precisely to meet 
situations like the one we face today. 
The adjustment programme we have 
agreed to with tile Fund not only “re¬ 
flects faithfully the strategies, pro¬ 
grammes, and the Investment priori¬ 
ties” of the Sixth Plan but is also “in 
accordance with our social and political 
objectives”. 


Opposition to the extended arrange-. 
•unit the government has entered into 
with the Fund is many-sided. This can 
be seen horn the timely booklet 0 the 
Government of West Bengal has 
In ought out with an introduction by 
Admit Mitia. The opposition comes 
not just from the fringe that would 
oppose altogethei any external assis¬ 
tance including borrowing from abroad 
and urge total self-reliance. Several, 
indeed many, of those who cannot be 
accused of being altogether hustile to 
external assistance would have felt, in 
the present context, fai less uncom¬ 
fortable had the country shown greater 
signs of self-reliance than is reflected 
in the resort to IMF extended arrange¬ 
ments. t 

Aftei all, it cannot easily be over¬ 
looked that the conntrs’s outstanding 
external debt, which stood at $156 
billion at the end of 1979. will hav. 
rocketed within a short span of four 
seats (including 1980-81) to ovei $25 
lidlion, if one takes into account not 
only the drawings from the Fund undei 
the extended arrangement but also non¬ 
commercial borrowing at the rate of 
$ 500 million and eommeieial borrow¬ 
ing at the iatc of Rs 750 million per 
annum Already dose to 10 per cent 
of the country’s cm rent export earn¬ 
ings are pre-empted by debt servicing. 
By 1988, debt seivicing might well 
demand close to 20 per cent of the 
country's export earnings, given not 
only the scale on ss'hich borrowing is 

0 IMF Loan : Facts and Issues, Govern¬ 
ment ol West Bengal, November 

1981, pp 109, Rs 5 
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envisaged but alto tint) terms (both external assistance ito 1 eower 

teiest rate and maturity) at which such!; meats deficits would be e matter (it the mtabet 'tlt -foreign 
loans are likely to be forthcoming here- concern regardless of the channels approved by the government Menu to 

alter. In the West Bengal government through which this assistance comes, double every year. On the domestic 

publication, Deepak Nayyar expresses The extent to which we have to de- economic front, again, the government 


concern, and quite rightly so, in this, 
as m scveial other regards. Prabhat 
1'atuaik's concern about a debt tiap 
falls into the same categoiy. Then we 
shall be ioiced to go on borrowing ever 
moie and more, just to be able to ser¬ 
vice old loans and to subsist at the 
same time. In a sense, N K Chundia 
is also concerned about the same mat- 


pend on commercial borrowing should 
be woinsome because not only are the 
teuns regaiding interest and maturity 
quite oneious, but such credits may be 
forthcoming only lor cuitam types of 
piojeets and also tor ceitain types of 
sjxinsois — that is, they tend to be 
both project and sponsur specific. How¬ 
ever. the extent to which we are ioreed 


is already committed to raising various 
administeied prices to ‘economic’ levels," 
It has cut down diastically its commit¬ 
ment to the Food-ior-Work Programme. 
Its commitment to food subsidisation, 
even of the same absolute amount, 
would mean less and less per kg ot 
wheat 01 lice the more it honours its 
new commitment to the farming lobby 


ter when he concludes his essay by t 0 jesoit to the Fund's conditional t0 P a y remunerative prices. 


warning against heavy exteinal borrow¬ 
ing. 

li is in the above context that the 
questions Ranjit Sau laises about the 
composition ot our import basket be¬ 
come veiy pcitinent. Will not out 
balance of payments situation look fat 
less formidable it the government weie 
to take a much harder look at our cui- 
lent unjxjits and examine the scope ot 
cutting out all that is not essential 
either to our development objectives ot 
basic needs? Ranjit Sau refers, in this 
context, to the calculations ot Ainit 
Bhudurt und D K Rangnekar in their 
Note of Dissent to the Tandon Com¬ 
mittee Report which indicates possibi- 


wiudow should be even uioie bothei- 
some, though the Fund's conditional 
lending tan be shown to be somewhat 
less oneious. (In iact, it may not even 
be less onerous if it is considered that 
the non-conditional drawing India was 
entitled to ask lor by virtue ot its quota 
ol 1,771.5 million SDRs lias been 
mixed up with the conditional boi row¬ 
ing.) The reason loi concern with 
respect to conditional boi rowing from 
th* Fund atiscs because such lending 
is so veiy policy-specific. Prabhat 
Patnaik and Deepak Nayyar have done 
au extiemely competent job ot analysing 
and exposing the various policy-specific 
conditions attached by the Fund. 


Here one is tempted to diaw a 
parallel with Biar.il which follows frank¬ 
ly conseivalue development policies — 
policies lliat the Fund would highly 
approve of But Brazil nas steadfastly 
re-fused to accept tlic discipline ol 
Fund conditionality The Fund not 
only imposes on a country a policy 
package — which Tanzania or Michael 
Manley’s Januna found difficult to 
abide by but Biazil might have little 
difficulty m accepting — but it also 
leaves the boriowing countiy little free¬ 
dom of polity action in lesponse to 
the demands of the situation as it 
evolves during the uuiency of the so- 
called adjustment programme. 


1 1 ties of effecting savings in foreign 
exchange ot some Rs 1,000 cioie every 
yur by cutting eutrent maintenance 
imports of steel, cement, paper, and a 
wide vanety ot other items, which 
would be possible it utilisation ot 
domestic capacity in these industries 
could be stepped up 

Questions can bo laised, at the same 
time, about the import content assumed 
loi the investment outlays foreseeu in 
the Sixth Plan over the next tew years'. 
When A-siin Dasgupta raises the mat- 
tei of foieign, import-based technology, 
he is raising a very relevant issue. In 
u-.ent years of liberalisation m the 
import of goods, technology and capital, 
there has been utter disregard of the 
capabilities that already exist within 
the country or that have the potential 
to come up To put it bluntly, how 
far do the calculations made with 
i expect to the impoits necessary for 
the Plan over the next few years, par¬ 
ticularly for the key sectors of the 
economy, go m for ensuring that we 
make the fullest use of our capabilities 
as well as our capacities? Asirn Das- 
gujita’s question is posed m a much 
bioader context. He speaks of techno¬ 
logy in farming as well as in industry; 
and suggests that reliance on indi¬ 
genous technology eould considerably 
reduce the country’s import dependence. 

The need to secure larger and largei 


Persons who underplay Fund con¬ 
ditionality could belong to one of the 
toliowiug groups Thcie aiu those who 
■see little diffeicnce between Fund con¬ 
ditionality and the terms and conditions 
oidmarily imposed when a commercial 
bank agices to make a loan to a patty, 
'llicie are people who ask. Is the Fund 
a charitable or financial institution? 
Tiuc there can be banks and banks, 
and some banks may out of abundant 
caution wish a greater say than otheis 
in the disposition of the funds they 
lend. But don't the boi rowers protest 
when a bank goes beyond a point? The 
analogy of the vociferous protests by 
companies m India at even the slightest 
suggestion of enfoicement ot the con- 
veision clause is not at all far-fetched 
And, why, may we ask, do companies 
make these loud protests? Because ot 
what is - considered as oneious condi¬ 
tionality. In fact, many firms have, for 
tear of that conditionality, abstained 
from boriowing. 

On the other hand, there are others 
who ask: What is thfic to be so veiy 
agitated about Fund conditionality? 
Alter all, the present government has 
already, on its own, chosen to follow 
an economic policy of which the Fund 
would heartily approve. The Economic 
Survey for 1980-81 lists a host of in¬ 
centives that the government offers to 
exporters. Also, It affirms the govern¬ 
ment’s considered decision to' continue 


Them arc also those who fondly lak> 
th<* view that whulever the condi¬ 
tionality on papei. the Fund cannot 
tieat a couni iy oi the size ot India in 
the same way as it tic.ited Jamaica a 
vear ago and Bangladesh only a month 
oi so back All that one can say to 
them at this stage is that they are in 
ior a great shock, liut let us not 
underestimate the strength ot this 
gioup. Aflei all, when the government 
asseitx, as it did in the coiuse of the, 
debate m Parliament, that the coun^ 
try’s soveieign light to take appropriate 
actions as and when necessary will 
never be surrendered to the Fund, c 
it also not undci some such illusion? 
The difficulty is that when the govern¬ 
ment discovers that its policy options 
have been curtailed bv its commitments 
to the Fund, it may find it hard to 
come out of these commitments how- 
evei much it tries to do so. Brazil has 
been able to raise loans commercially 
and spurn offers of Fund assistance. 
Rut, as Nimial Clmndia has shown, 
Peru could not by-pass the Fund 
Transnational banks operate no doubt 
independently, but they do not like to 
be on the opposite side to the Fund. 
So, it is all light to say “we won’t 
draw the second instalment, if it came 
to that". But by thei^ we wpuld have, 
as Ashok Mitra puts it, foreclosed our 
market option altogether. Like if 01 
Hot, we are in deep waters now. 


Science and Politics 

David Edgerton 1 
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ALL institutions need a history — for 
[hose that do not have one it is neees- 
-arv to create one, or at least stake a 
tTaim to one Bv celebrating the an- 
noersarv of the Second International 
Cm Cress of the History of Science and 
Technology held at I/m don’s Science 
Museum in Tidy 1011. at a meeting at 
Impel i.d College on November 20, 1981, 
the British Society for Social Responsi¬ 
bility in Science (BSSBS) was looking 
r ur its loots in the Radical Science 
Movement of the Thiities 
The 1931 Congress was notahlo in 
that a normally barely noticed event 
discussing a fledgling academic subject 
ua' ostentatiously descended upon by 
a blub level delegation from the Soviet 
|I T nion led bv Nikolai Bukhaiin. intent 
mi biinging to the attention of the be- 
uildeied participants a Marxist History 
ol Science and tile ode of the Sciences 
m the new Bolshevik older One con- 
tiihution in paitieulai had a profound 
eifert on some young souahst scientists 
aPending tlie Congiess — Boiis Hessen’s 
. s iminatam of the intcllei Inal oiigins 
■ *! Newton’s I'linripin Hessen’s paper 
.m.iKsed Newton’s wmk m trims of the 
r.u.idoMcal nature of the English 
itouigeoK Revolution Newton saw 
fnrthei not liv standing oil the shoulders 
fil giants, but bv being cat tied high by 
a lising class tlmnigb the corridors of 
I'i'ihd s'ate power. 

Tlie scientists eoiicnned had among 
tin m tlie mathematician Tinman Levy, 
the ban hemist Joseph Needham, the 
"istallogiapliei T D Benial and the 
t^fcologist Lancelot Hogben ail to he- 
' "ine tin- public face of the movement 
bn the Iiettei use ot science in society 
Jl had been intended to hold the 
ItSSBS Confeience to celebrate the 
.nmiveisaiy at tlie Science Museum, 
hut act ess to the site was denied by the 
Museum authoiitirs. Instead a lectuie 
thcatie at the contiguous Imperial Col- 
!i ge was chosen. Tlie dislocation bet¬ 
s'e» past and present was not confined 
to the venue, howevei. but liecame an 
important pait of the debate 
The Thirties’ tradition was lepresented 
I'v Maigot Heinemann, a student at 
C.unhiidge in the Thirties and a fiiend 
■f the principal piotagoiusts, Maurice 
IVilkins, a Noliel Lauieatr and Presi¬ 
dent of BSSRS and Joseph Needham, 
""ho sent apologies foi absence and a 
!' ngthy letter recalling the 1931 
f’ ingress. 

Margot Heinemann spoke to the 
meeting of the reasons for young 


Bhoshan 

scientists liecoming active socialists — 
the mass unemployment of the Depres¬ 
sion which had them believe that Capi¬ 
talism was collapsing, the rise of 
Fascism on the Emopean Continent 
and the fact that the USSR stood out 
as a beacon of progress in a world in 
ciisis. -Both Margot Heinemann and 
Maurice Wilkins discussed parallels 
between Stalin's Popular Front policy 
of the mid-Thirties with the growth of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma¬ 
ment (CND) in the present ciisis 
Tlie lesponse from the floor to this 
political analxsis was seveie. The Popu- 
lai Fiont policy of the Comintern was 
denounced as anti-revolutionary, if not 
an “unholy alliance between the rob- 
beis and the robbed". The self-satisfied 
paiallels between the Popular Front 
and CND began to appear distinctly 
less attractive unless one hoped that 
CND would become, like the Popular 
Fiont. an instiument of Soviet foreign 
policv — which it clearly Is not. 

There was also sharp criticism of the 
Thiities’ Communist scientists for not 
condemning the Soviet Union for the 
fate that befell two of the distinguished 
\ isitors to the Congress — Bukharin 
and N I Vavilov These sins of omission 
were giave for men that claimed that 
only under Socialism could science 
flourish, especially since the victims 
were elearlv socialists and known per¬ 
sonally to them These men’s Manichean 
w in Id view, which blinded them to the 
nature of Stalinism could lie justified, 
but not so as to redeem them entirely 
Many socialists saw through the Populin 
Fiont, especially after the activities of 
Commun-ats in the Spanish Civil Wai 
were icvealed 

This deep pio-Sovietism was also tied 
up with a vers technocratic view of 
soe’ety. Hilary Bose, Professor of Socio¬ 
logy at Biadford University, attacked 
Boinal — the most ioval Communist — 
in particular for this dubbing bis stance 
“lechnocomimmist" and said that this 
i-onception of science bad its apothesis 
in the "bastardised BemaUsm” of 
Haiold Wilson’s “white heat of techno¬ 
logical revolution” approach to science 
policv ill the Sixties 

The difference in approach between 
the Thirties’ movement and the move¬ 
ment in the Eighties can be summarised 
as the difference between patrician 
Stalinism and demoralised New Left¬ 
ism; between science as a neutral agent 
and science as conditioned by the 
contradictions of the age. While the 


scientists of the thirties saw science as 
potentially a progressive force, and its 
practitioners as a potential “army of 
unassuming experts”, the present gene¬ 
ration had an essentially defensive at¬ 
titude to science and all its works This 
perhaps led to a sense of hopelessness 

Bui the sense of hopelessness that 
(merged out of the evening was miti¬ 
gated to an extent by the discussions 
at the one-day annual conference of 
BSSBS, the next dav. 

At the level of policy, the various 
subgumps of BSSRS discussed the for¬ 
mulation of socialist strategies for 
science and technology The subgroups 
ranged from those discussing basic 
research in science to race statistics, 
polities of health, agriculture and 
food, intenogations and riot control 
techniques in Northern Ireland, to 
\e\L«m in science. It was explicitly 
recognised that control of state power 
could not be equated with the auto¬ 
matic transformation of the structures of 
science and technology on society. The 
Importance of interlinked parallel strug¬ 
gles was emphasised. 

It was the theme of radical strategies 
fin science that brought together the 
stiands of discussions from the various 
siihgumps This once again led to the 
re-examination of the history of BSSRS 
and its lole Self-criticim verged on 
self-deprecation. It was agreed that 
the politics and structure of BSSRS had 
never been rleailv defined The result 
was that it had become a libertarian 
oi ganisation remaining at the level of 
an umbrella organisation for radical 
scientists with unclear aims. BSSRS, it 
\s.is agreed, had failed to respond ade¬ 
quately to ongoing debates on uses of 
science and technology There were 
others who aVgued that there was no 
need to run down BSSRS to such an 
extent BSSRS had made significant 
eonti ibutions in terms of the publica¬ 
tion of Science for iVopie and the 
Hazard* Bulletin for workers and trade 
union activists. The oveiall emphasis of 
discussion was towards chaiting out a 
dear path for BSSBS The need foi 
articulating tiansitioml demands for 
science and technology in e.special’y 
those areas which would help under¬ 
mine the existing social relations was 
emphasised 

An example of this was provided in 
the discussion of the need to take 
scientific and technological research to 
the masses as was being done by set¬ 
ting up Science Shops in Holland. These 
shops set up by left-wing students, 
academics and others to provide in¬ 
formation on scientific and technological 
research to individuals or groups for 
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|r,^n^«aar policies fot the Mature 
urged {ran the discussion — only 
the need for clear policy was recognised. 

At the political level, it is clear that 
the problems of the Thirties are not 
the problems of the present and the 
views of science are consequently very 
different. What is still needed is an 
adequate socialist view of what science 
and technology should do. Furthermore, 
it is important that the BSSR5 should 
tie more than an umbrella group for 


Strutts ‘’hftecested is science and 
technology, but should also become a 
centre for action by scientists them¬ 
selves. 

Lastly, while one is justified m criti¬ 
cising the policies of the scientists of 
the thirties, one should not perhaps 
forget that they were great scientists 
and equally great popularises of 
science. They articulated the hope that 
science would be put to use for the 
people; to which the present generation 
would add. by the people 


UNITED STATES 

Unmaking of America 

Richard Krooth 


IK America's making in the past was 
based on a sequence oi adventures — 
from the annihilation of native 
Americans and the indenture o* Euro- 
pans to the enslavement of African 
blacks and the transformation of the 
gioat majority into a source of surplus 
as a wage and salaried work loroe — 
then its present undoing will likely be 
the centralisation of the nation's wealth 
and the dispersion ol poseits among its 
millions 

Today's trends, mnienvri, aie a pro¬ 
duct of the past, uipid concentration 
and centralisation of wealth and the 
ireation of povertv having lieeu accen¬ 
tuated in the post Civil Wai period 
(1865-78), the age ol the ti lists (1882- 
1911), the rise of World Wur I cartels, 
the postwar centralisation (1917-38), 
World War II mobilisation, and its 
aftermath. The prisent agglomeration 
of wealth and spread of povertv has 
also built up a reserve of joblessness 
that has become both endemic and a 
'ool capital lues used to lever down the 
general wage scale So there lues been 
a polarisation of wealth and poverty, a 
rapid agglomeration and conglomeration 
of separate capital sums and assets by 
takeovers and mergers, a growth in the 
ranks of desperate people on welfare 
and in the army ol unemployed These 
arc the dissolving pieces of the 
American puzzle 

1 1 a rsiovs oi Wem th 

Today the consolidation ol distinct 
and autonomous capital assets and 
means of production has created the 
illusions of wealth. As old assets ate 
capitalised anew, their monetary infla¬ 
tion is duo to n highei price being set 
on them by contemporary buyers and 
sellers The assets as physical means 
ol production have not changed in 
character. But the new and higher 
capitalisation of these assets means that 


should the old level ot revenues and 
profits simply continue, the latter will 
.iiununt to a smaller rate of return than 
on the old level of capitalised assets. 
The dollar profits may remain constant, 
that Is. but the rate of return on the 
revalued assets falls 

The resulting decline in a con¬ 
glomerate’s profit rate then becomes 
the rationale for a new round of con¬ 
solidations, attempting to acquire firms 
with rising profit rates and returns, 
again foreseeing that thereby the over¬ 
all rate of profit will he improved 
But the same crisis reappears: asset 
values are super-inflated, old profits on 
consolidated asse.ts do not immediately 
change, anil overall profit rates con¬ 
tinue- to plummet 

A few contemporaiv examples illus¬ 
trate the process, and though the facts 
make not for enjoyable reading, there 
is a lesson to be learned if only wc can 
abstract its meaning Tims we consider 
SmithKline Corporation a Philadelphia- 
based pharmaceutical manufacturer, 
which agreed on Novembei 23, to ac¬ 
quire Fullerton, California-located Beck¬ 
man Instruments, a film with broad- 
based expertise m biotechnology, in n 
tax-free exchange of nearly $ I billion in 
stock. Beckman shares were to be set at 
$48 41 each rav-o-ris each share of 
SmithKline stock, with the Beckman 
shares being $ 8.50 higher than the 
market price on the day of agreement. 
While Beckman stock immediately 
climbed on the maikct, SmithKline 
stock fell some $3,125 per share, in¬ 
dicating that investors recognised the 
inflation of Beckman stock allowing 
the owners of the lattei to cash-out at 
a substantial profit 

The founder and chairman, Arnold 
Bi-ckman, 81-vears old held 3,653.400 
shares, some 18 pci cent of the out¬ 
standing stock, worth S 179.3 million 
at the then current price of SmithKline 


"Heckman is pretty old and I think he 
feeLs that he might as well cash in...’*, 
a confident SmithKline spokesman said. 
But the effects were certain in tcitns 
of profit returns on combined assets: 
The S308 million 1980 profits of 
SmithKline would >>o combined with 
ihe S36.7 million profits of Beckman 
as a falling profit rate, on the inflated 
capitalisation of Heckman stock joined 
to the old capitalisation of SmithKline 
stock. 

Besides the illusion of conglomerated 
wealth by inflating assets and causing 
the profit rate to decline, the other 
aspect of tho present mergei madness 
is that financial organisations are being 
treated as virtual colossi of resources 
and control. Thereby the previous 
barriers between commercial banks, in¬ 
dustry. trade and stock brokerage firms 
have been shattered. Today the largest 
hank in the United States. Bank oi 
America, has through its holding eom- 
Pany, Bank America Corp, begun steps 
to acquire Charles Schwab Corp, parent 
of the nation’s largest discount securi¬ 
ties firm. Bank Amenca officials openly 
declare that the 1933 Federal Gla&s- 
Steaga] Banking Act. w-hich prohibits 
banks from underwriting or making a 
profit from sales of securities, does not 
apply to such consolidations, despite 
Bank America’s plan to make its gigantic- 
financial resources available to Schwab 
to branch out into the field of securities 
underwriting As Schwab. Chairman, 
holding 45 per cent of all shares, ebul¬ 
liently foretold, the merger “will enable 
lioth companies to fully participate in 
the emerging [financial] environment”. 

As the competitive environment among 
the. giants of finance make each aware 
that others might steal a market ad¬ 
vantage at their expense, moreover, one 
merger fosters anothn “We’re smiling 
with teaft in our eyes”, said a depressed 
Anthonv M Frank, Chairman of Citizens 
Savings and Loan Assn, San Francisco, 
a large competitor of Bank America 
and an owner of alxuit 20 per cent lit 
Charles Schxvab and Co “We are 
happy about making money” on th” 
Hank America takoox'er. “but wc hoped 
down the line that we might offei some 
services together [with Schwab]’’- 
Citizens’ receipt of 400,000 shares of 
Hank America Corp will be worth ap¬ 
proximately S 9 6 million at current 
market value, though only 11 months 
ago Citizens paid S 4 million for its 
interests — a clear $ 5.6 million wind¬ 
fall due to the market takeover infla¬ 
tion of assets 

Suave, at One Avothek 

So banks and non-hank financial 
service companies are slicing into each 
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Other’s snarlsots and integrate. Alratdy 
.'he giant American Express Company 
has taken over the brokerage house of 
Shear son Loeli Rhoades, sending electric 
messages of fear into the hearts of the 
.smaller l .ankers in America. And 
Prudential Insurance Co has put 
anguish into those of the largest bankers 
by planning to acquire the substantia] 
securities firm, the Bach Group. Sears 
Roebuck and Co, traditionally a retailer, 
has similarly branched into finance by 
purchasing a major brokei. Dean Wittei 
Reynolds Organisation Ine And now 
Bank America plans to use Schwab as a 
subsidiary, to “enable Schwab to ex¬ 
pand the range of financial services 
available to the customer’’, as its Pie- 
sident Samuel Armaoost s-ays. 

Clearly the .car of all against all has 
begun among America's financial mono¬ 
polies. The ‘big fish’ are consuming 
the small. And the cartel-like Securities 
Industry Association is breaking down 
reacting inanely to Bank America’s 
plans by promising to study the pro¬ 
posal to decide “on how upset we 
should lie", as a spokesman said. 

But all was not quiet among the 
financial oligarchies. Security Pacific 
National Bank had also heen eyeing a 
takeovei of Schwab, its offers having 
been rejected and the bunk having 
responded one dav after Bank America 
Corp’s coup with its own announced 
plan to create a |oiiit-venture with the 
discount market's No 2 broker, Fidelity 
Brokerage Services The plan is foi 
Fidelity to offer such services through 
Security Pacific's ROO bank branches in 
California. “This new service -will add 
another important product line to the 
personal financial services we make 
available to our customers", offered 
Robert A Smith, a Scciuity Pacific Vice 
President 

And so it goes, tins scramble for 
financial resources and customers, these 
efforts to cross traditional bank opera¬ 
tions with brokerage functions, retailing 
enterprise with bank I unctions, and 
industrial production w-ith both com¬ 
mercial undei takings and financial 
manipulations. There is no stopping 
the crntmlised monopolies of finance 
now; there ;s only a question of time 
til] this agglomeration of wealth and 
power is relayed in personal and social 
terms to the people of the nation. 

Rkacan’s New Ffj)i~raitsm 

The counterpart of concentrated and 
centralised financial monopolisation of 
thr nation’s lesourees, manufacturing, 
commerce and money sources is State- 
fostered immiseration incorporated into 
the government’s mediation of social 
relations. 


■m&paoag otter ipP?? 

illation of President Reagan operates 
-tender the supposition that a new 
federalism will restore the Consti¬ 
tutional rights of state and local govern¬ 
ments to finance, manage and regulate 
many of the now Federally-run aid 
programmes, especially the welfare pro¬ 
grammes. Reagan has explained that 
the Federal Government has pre¬ 
empted over the years much of the 
nation’s tax revenue potential, and thus 
he would like to “turn back not only 
the responsibility to the government of 
tasks that I think they eari perform 
better than the Federal Government 
can perform, but turn back tax sources 
so that the tax source itself goes to 
them. And they, then-fore, then have 
the responsibility for collecting the 
money which they are going to spend 
for this by way of the tax” 

The President’s theory is that the 
10th Amendment to the US Constitution 
says that the Constitution itself grants 
powers to the Federal Government and 
that all other powers remain with the 
states and the people. But the reality 
is that this power has long since been 
shifted to the Federal Government, and 
thus Reagan would like to reverse the 
process. Reagan has said of this 
centralisation that, in fact. Amenta “is 
a very diverse country. The problems 
of the welfare client m New York city 
are far different than those from one 
in some small town in the iural areas 
in the Middle West or something in 
more rural states”. 

So what is the President's Solution 3 
Reagan emphasises that there is moic 
cliance of waste and fraud in trxing to 
run welfare from the national level 
than at the local level. True, the 
Federal Government has shifted most 
welfare allotments to the local countv 
hoards and districts, so that they dis¬ 
tribute Federal grants in aid But the 
crux of Reagan's argument is that he 
does not think it is the responsibility 
of the Federal Government to redistri¬ 
bute through the welfare system the 
resources in the possession of rich 
states to the poor states. 

With local anil state distribution of 
benefits, he says, the citizen can “vote 
with his feet If the state is badlv 
managed the people will either use 
their power at the polls to redress that 
or they'll go someplace else”, citing in 
the latter ease that “we’ve seen in¬ 
dustries driven out of some states by 
adverse tax policies and so forth". 

As for funding, the President said he 
lemained hopeful that the Federal 
Government would eventually he able 
to surrender some of its taxing power 
to states and localities so that they 
would have additional means for finan- 


Government at thin moment. 

But the impoverished have never 
survived very well on hope alone. It is 
logical that, if local governments in¬ 
creased taxes to make up for Federal 
cuts, welfare could conceivably con¬ 
tinue at the present level. But most 
districts and states tend to lie very 
conservative, are dominated politically 
by the rich or well-to-do, and thus 
there is no assurance that welfare 
would be continued on the present 
scale As well, there is the fact that, 
though Feleral tax impositions are 
graduated with taxable income aftei 
deductions, local governments use re¬ 
gressive tax Structures that hit hardest 
private homeowners, and buyers who 
spend most of their income subject to 
sales taxes and usei fees. Thereby the 
tax burden would be shifted from the 
wealthy to the middle-income sectors. 
It is they who, as Reagan must re¬ 
cognise, would likek “vote with then 
feet” — voting against increased pio- 
perty taxes, as they have already done 
in many states anti localities 

Finally, there is the lii.igiiuniiiiitv 
cxnieism of such a piopnsal. the first 
be.ng Reagan’s appearance ol lelievinc 
un-popular income tax burdens, the 
second being the onus placed oil local 
governments und politicians to eitliei 
become the anti-hero by imposing taxes 
anew or by providing too little welfare 
for too many human needs. In both 
cases. Reagan could well come forwanl 
smelling like a rose with his unseen 
teet milt'd in .sediments beneath 

So an end is not in sight in the 
struggle of those possessed of wealth 
and those without resources 01 power 
in America. The rapid centralisation 
of finance and means of production and 
trade will likely continue to be aided 
by the Federal shifting of tax and othet 
burdens from capital to labour and tilt- 
population at large This lorwarding 
of the budgetary crisis will also under¬ 
mine the Federal welfare system and 
substitute an inadequate and poorlv- 
iundfd system on the local level. As 
financial recapitalisation also proceeds 
with the conglomeration of finance 
industry and commerce, profit rates 
will tumble, production will he delayed 
and unemployment enlarged. Too few 
jobs, too little welfare and an extension 
ot grinding poverty for the population 
will face ever more powerful financial 
monopolies, with the surplus population 
lacking the means to live and the sur¬ 
plus capital lacking the means to 
mobilise. America’s unmaking is on 
the horizon, then, though one would 
be foolish to append a date for its 
demise. 
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Who Is Afraid 

Adtok 

SURELY not Indira Gandhi. As these 
words are being written one reads in the 
newspapers the announcement of the 
IMF loan finally going through, India 
accepting every one of the conditions 
about which there has been so mucH 
of rumbling in the country. The state¬ 
ment issued by the “23 eminent econo¬ 
mists from different parts of the coun¬ 
try who met in Calcutta on August 7 
and 8 at the invitation of the Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal” does not seem 
to have had any effect on the course of 
events. 

The statement, of course, did not not 
speak only about the IMF loan. It made 
as many as twelve observations on the 
’current’ economic situation. It would 
probably be doing injustice to the emi-' 
nent economists to suggest that they, 
themselves expected their statement 
to have any direct and immediate im¬ 
pact on the course of events. They 
must have acted according to some 
concept of social duty which their 
position as professional economists im¬ 
posed on them. We find this professio¬ 
nal ethics of economists a matter of 
some inteiest and propose to examine 
it a little bit 

Economists in India have a long tra¬ 
dition of being highly conscientious in 
the matter of their social commitments. 
They take their profession very seriously. 
Government of India has, ever since 
the days of the First Five-Year Plan, 
j| known how to utilise the services of the 
country's economists. Economists in 
their turn have always considered it 
their duty to make available to the 
rulers their advice in economic matters 
in the best interest of the people of the 
country. Not that the policies of the 
government have ever been in the 
slightest influenced by the advice given 
by the economists. The policies were, 
as might be expected, shaped by com¬ 
pulsions of politics. The knowledge that 
advice rendered earlier was never paid 
any heed to did not act as a disincen¬ 
tive for economists who remained ever 
ready to respond to any summons from 
the Prime Minister, the Prime Minister's 
secretary, the secretary’s secretary or 
any other high-up officials to join some 
Formal or informal talks or meetings, 
to serve on committees, to attend con¬ 
ferences, to issue statements, etc. In 
this happy and mutually respectful rela¬ 
tion between the Establishment and the 


of Economists? 

Rodra 

Profession, one has been utterly civilised 
in ignoring all political and ideological 
harriers. From the days of the First 
Five-Year Plan til] today the Prime 
Minister ol this country has always had 
among his or her closest official and un¬ 
official advisers, persons with a record 
of past association with, or even being 
ex-membeis of, the Communist Party or 
other revolutionary parties or groups. 
The tradition has continued right 
thiough the Emergency down to this day. 

The meeting held in Calcutta cannot 
but remind one of similar meetings held 
m Delhi in the past. One recalls the 
meeting of the famous Panel of Econo¬ 
mists which heartily endorsed the draft 
outline that had been prepared for the 
Second Five-Year Plan. The action of 
that galaxy of the most eminent econo¬ 
mists of that time consisted of nothing 
mote than putting their signatures on 
dotted lines, given that the arguments in 
favour of the approach proposed to be 
adopted for the Second Five-Year Plan 
had already been thrashed out in a pro¬ 
cess from which these economists had 
been scrupulously excluded. One is also 
icminded of the star-studded assemblage 
of economists that took place in Delhi 
on the very day Morarji Desai’s govern¬ 
ment was being sworn in. Telephone 
mtssages went out from Delhi in all 
directions, summoning the best experts 
m economics from all parts of the coun- 
ti>, uiespectivc of ideological colour of 
course, to take the next plane to Delhi. 
Economists receiving those calls did not 
tieat the whole thing as a joke. They 
all dutifully gatheied in some airoondi- 
tioned hall in Delhi and gave their 
instant wisdom on an ‘alternative plan 
strategy’ that would avoid all the mis¬ 
takes committed in the previous twenty- 
five yeais and help the country turn a 
a new page 

It is not always only collectively that 
economists have demonstrated this 
magnificent sense of responsibility. In¬ 
dividually also they have served the 
cause whenever called upon to do so. 
One remembers too well the story of 
the famous Indian economist who was 
consulted about the 1966 devaluation by 
no other a person than Indira Gandhi 
herself — often the decision hod been 
finalised 1 Not so well known are many 
other cases of economists with various 
committed positions not coinciding with 
those of the government or even opposed 


to them accepting invitations from the 
Prime Minister herself or her top ad¬ 
visers on the principle of “I consider 
it my duty to offer my best criticisms 
and advice to the political powers diet 
may be”. 

Politicians being innocent of the fine 
points of economic theory, statements 
issued by economists for the benefit of 
the rulers have usually to be couched 
m as simple a language as possible. The 
simplicity has to be such that even a 
school child should be able to under¬ 
stand what is being said. It bas to be 
shorn of all the lfs and buts and quali¬ 
fications without which no propositions 
whatsoever in economics can ever be 
stated correctly. The statements have 
therefore to be such that if made by 
students in examination papers those 
veiy economists would give diem poor 
marks for oversimplifying matters. 

The meeting of the 23 economist* in 
Calcutta fits completely into the pattern 
of relation between the Profession and 
the Establishment described above. The 
fact that m this particular case the host 
was the Government of West Bengal run 
b> the Left Front does not make any 
difference Establishment, after all, is 
Establishment, whether at the Centre 
or in the states. The fact that as many 
as 23 economists could possibly come 
to agreement on as many as 12 points 
m the course of only two days of de¬ 
liberation speaks for the content of the 
statement. One knows the stale old 
joke about every economist having his 
o\X7i different solution for any economic 
problem and tlierefoie economists never 
coming to,, any agreement. But there 
could be no difficulty when the points 
made are as banal as they arc. How 
could anybody differ on such unexcep¬ 
tionable propositions as “inflation in the 
Indian economy has resulted in boost¬ 
ing profits and unearned incomes, de¬ 
pressing real wages and accentuating 
inequalities”, such staple prescriptions 
as "the solution demands greater re¬ 
liance on direct taxes”, such well known 
facts as "the generation of black money 
thiough tax evasion and various other 
means has been encouraged by impor¬ 
tant political elements in the country". 
But the statement includes also quite 
a few policy recommendations which 
have by now become familiar as points 
of issue taken up for noise-making by 
the present West Bengal government in 
its shadow-boxing with the Centre. 
These Issues relate to procurement of 
foodgrains, differential levies, govern¬ 
ment takeover of the wholesale trade in 
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foodgrains, etc. The two taken together, 
viz, certain Innocuous propositions of 
policy economics and some of the pet 
slogans of the West Bengal government 
haidly leave any doubt that what hap¬ 
pened was what always happens in 
similar situations, viz, the experts mere¬ 
ly put their signatures below a state¬ 
ment placed before them. But the 
gathering was deliberately made of a 
mixed kind from the ideological point 
of view in the good old tradition of the 
Establishment - Profession relationship. 
There must have therefore been in the 
assembly some individuals less keen 
than some others about such questions 
as food rones and takeover of whole¬ 
sale trade. But simple courtesy would 
have obliged any one with some reser¬ 
vations to suppress them with no more 
discomfort than suppressing a sneeze 
when in decent company which every 
civilised person has to leam the art of 
doing. 

For courtesy is really at the heart of 
the whole matter. This again is a finish¬ 
ed product which the Establishment in 
Delhi has brought to heights of refine¬ 
ment through vears of polish. The norms 
of how to deal courteously with the 
professionals are known by the appro¬ 
priate members of the Establishment 
with as much dexterity as a society 
hostess knows how to arrange the seats 
of her guests around the dinner table. 
In this respect West Bengal has learnt 
lessons from Delhi perhaps better than 
any other state. It is not enough that 
the experts have to be offered generous 
treatment in terms of transportation and 
accommodation at four star level (the 
five star level being reserved for ex¬ 
perts from the World Bank and similar 
international institutions). There has to 
he a strong personal element in the 
hospitality that is provided. Official 
parties have to he there hut that is not 
sufficient. Informal get-togethers have 
to be arranged so as to create an 
atmosphere, of general goodwill and 
friendship, an ambiance where any ex¬ 
pression of sharp differences of opinion 
with the official patrons would appear 
as simplv boodsh and uncivilised. Who¬ 
ever knows the higher echelons of 
Delhi’s bureaucratic and professional 
society knows how it works. That is how 
it works nowadays in Calcutta. 

It is easy to understand why the 
West Bengal government thought of 
organising the meeting. It is quite in 
Jine with its practice of substituting 
gestures for actions. It has very limited 
scope for acting m any effective fashion. 
It has therefore to think up different 
imaginative gestures to occupy the at* 




TAX PAYERS I 

SECURE PROMPT CREDIT FOR 
YOUR INCOME TAX PAYMENTS 

The Income-tax Officer gives you credit for vour tax pay¬ 
ment on the basis of the counter-foil of the challan received 
from the authorised bank where you make the payment. 
Surely, you would like your tax payments to be credited to 
your account in the records of the I.T.O. promptly and 
fully. 

THEN CHOOSE THE APPROPRIATE CHALLAN FORM 
FOR EACH PAYMENT 

There are seperate challan forms for the various types of 
income-tax payments. These are : 

l'payment of .Vi of ihullan C-tilour of the bond 

im dvdl/in form 


By companies 

1 

Red 

By others 

7 

Blue 

Self-Assessment Tax 

By companies 


Red 

By others 

11 

Blue 

Tax Deducted at source 

From salaries 

9 

Blue 

From other payments 

Made to companies 

2 

Rea 

Made to others 

8 

Blue 


THE NUMBER OF CHALLAN IS INDICATED ON THE 
TOP LEFT HAND CORNER 

For payment to tax due on tegular assessment, the appro- 
pntc challan will be supplied to you by the Income-tax 

Use of a wrong challan may result in misclassification and 
consequent difficulty in giving prompt credit for the tax 
payment. 

FILL THE CHALLAN FORM COMPLETELY 
AND CORRECTLY 

And make sure you write legibly on all foils of the challan : 

Your name and address. 

I.T.O.’S Waid or Circle where yau arc assessed or 
assessable In case you are a new asscssec, mention 
“NEW CASE" also on the top of each follof the challan. 

The amount of income tax and surcharge separately. 

Your Permanent Account Number/GIR Number. 

Assessment Year. 

A mistake or omission may result in undue delav in giving 
credit to you for your tax payment. 

Correct entries in the Department's Books are as 
important as prompt payment of taxes. Take due care 
to ensure both, 

PAY TAXES RIGHT 
BUILD NATION’S MIGHT 

DIRECTOR OF INSPECTION 
/Research, Statistics & Public Relations) 

INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 
New Delhi-110 001 

- davp 81/226 , 
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its supporters It has long 



back des covered that if it has to divert 
the attention of its supporters from the 
absence of any class struggle in the 
.state, it is best to direct it towards the 
question of Centre-state relations. Wordy 
struggle with the Centre is ho much 
easier to carry out without endanger¬ 
ing its continued existence as a govern¬ 
ment than encouraging or even allow¬ 
ing any bloody and messy struggles 
between the exploited and exploiting 
classes within the state. 

But what could be the reasons foi 
the economists to take the meeting so 
Beiiously? There is of course the as¬ 
pect of any confeiencc or meeting being 
so much of a paid holiday away from 
one’s station of duty, an occasion to 
meet friends and doing some shopping 
But that aspect need not be exaggerated 
After all these eminent economists are 
not short of opportunities for travelling 
around. The more important fact must 
have been the professional conscience 
we have talked about before. II is this 
that we find of some interest to look 
more closely into. 

It is interesting to notice the veibs 
that are used. “Measures must be de¬ 
vised”, “the existing power should be 
strictly exercised”, "measures should be 
designed”, “theie must be. a eompie- 
hcnsive piogramme” — the tense is 
almost alwavs the imperative. To whom 
are these ‘musts* and ‘shoulds’ being 
applied’’ Obviously the government at 
the Centre Use of such verbs indicates 
faith m a certain theory of the state 
which has it that the state is neutial 
and above rival class interests. If the 
government is doing certain wiong 
things, that is because it is being 
wrongly advised by its advisers The 
icincdy lies in offering the right kind 
of advice. 

But if one were working according 
to that philosophx it is indeed sutpiis- 
ing that one should not take the same 
approach towards the West Bengal 
government itself. How is it that the 
eminent economists should lecommend 
the adoption of a system of differential 
levies while keeping silent over the all 
but total abolition of the system in West 
Bengal by the Left Front government? 
Nevei before has any Congress govern¬ 
ment in the state spared the rich far¬ 
mers to the extent the present govern¬ 
ment has done, while all the time com¬ 
plaining about its Food-for-Work Pro¬ 
gramme getting jeopardised as a result 
of the Centre not supplying it with 
foodgrains procured from the rich 
burners qf other states (by their Con¬ 


gress governments!). The same can be 
said about the conspicuous silence ob¬ 
served by the economists over the 
dollars received by the West Bengal 
government from the World Bank 
They speak about the “suicidal path of 
bouowing from the Fund on an unpre¬ 
cedented scale”, but do they not know 
that the funds that the West Bengal 
government is receiving from imperialist 
sources is also on an unprecedented 
scale? Never before during any Con¬ 
gress government was the state flooded 
with World Bank money to the extent 
it is now? Whether it is Calcutta tians- 
poit or Calcutta garbage, let alone 
iiioie costly and sophisticated projects, 
it is inevitably the World Bank which 
is the source from which funds are be¬ 
ing drawn. Courtesy towards the host 
must obviously bo the reason behind 
these double standards! 

It should, however, be surprising if 
m the gathering there were not somo 
who reject the liberal theory of the 
State and the role of the economist 
going with that theory. They would, 
one supposes, strongly deny that they 
were expecting the Prime Minister to 
listen to their advice. They would pro¬ 
bably say that their statement was not 
meant at all for the government: their 
audience, was the public. As members 
of the profession they consider it their 
duty to give the best benefit of their 
undemanding of the problems of the 
country to the people at large. That 
indeed is a valid position to take by 
am body who is socially committed. 
However, fiom that point of view one 
cannot but wonder what good a state¬ 
ment of the kind that was issued can 
possibly do. If the rulers are always 
and systematically feeding the public 
with false promises and false explana¬ 
tions of the problems besetting 
the eountiy, can the issuing of 
statement^ w ith bald contrary asser¬ 
tions help the public in not being 
deceived any more 9 What is needed 
is detailed analysis and explanations 
of each of the problems mention¬ 
ed in the statement, written in a 
language which can be understood by 
the pub 1 ic without m that process 
oversimplifying the problems. This 
requires an effort much more serious 
and sustained than confeiring for two 
days and holding a press conference. 
Such a task would require economists 
to take away a considerable part of 
the time they now devote to their 
professional activities, whether research 
and teaching on problems relevant or 
esoteric, or to such ancillarics as attend¬ 
ing meetings, conferences, etc. Such 


activity of disseminating knowledge 
among the public would naturally be 
best carried out in vernacular 
languages. One wonders if anybody 
can possibly hold a second opinion on 
the importance of the task. One is also 
bound to admit that the process has 
not even begun. Even the most 
sincerely committed among the politi¬ 
cal economists are addressing themselves 
in scholarly and technical English to 
an audience which is equally technical 
and scholarly. 

As a matter of fact, even within the 
small world of English scholarship the 
economists in this country have not 
done what they could have done with¬ 
out making great sacrifices. We arc 
mentioning the task of text book 
writing. It remains a fact that teach¬ 
ing of economics at the higher level is 
still being carried out. even by the 
most strongly politically committed 
persons in the profession, with the help 
of text books written in England or 
the USA. Whatever text books are 
published in India are meant for use in 
ti aching at the high school level and 
aie written by economists who are not 
regarded as eminent in the profession. 

This being the state of affairs, is it 
possible for the public to take very 
seriously the statement, which inciden¬ 
tally did not really call for the signa¬ 
tories to meet in any one place? Surely 
the statement oould have been written 
out by any one of them and circulated 
bv post among the rest, a procedure 
that is followed whenever one thinks 
it necessary to issue some jointly signed 
statement and when there is no Esta¬ 
blishment,to spend some Rs 50,000 or 
so to pay for travel and othes costs. 


FTR Engineers 

PTR ENGINEERS’ Rieem cement 
plant at Madhavaram, Madras, in¬ 
augurated recently, will produce 3,000 
tonnes of Rieem cement per annum. 
Rieem is the name given by Cement 
Research Institute of India to the 
cement produced from rice husk. Rice 
husk is incinerated under controlled 
conditions and the resultant ash is 
mixed with treated lime and ground to 
a fine power. It is claimed that rice 
busk ash has been found far superior 
to puzzolana used currently in the lime 
pozzolana mixtures and that kilo for 
kilo Rieem gives a better spread than 
even Portland cement. This cement 
can bo used effectively in all applica¬ 
tions other than RCC. 
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it gives me great pleasure to welcome all of you to the 0Bth 
Annual General Meeting of your Company. 

PERFORMANCE 1990/81 

This year, the Company has improved upon the record profits 
of 1979/80 We have made a profit of Rs. 10 64 crores, an 
increase of 5%. This is creditable because we have been 
through a difficult year with many problems, some of which i 
had mentioned in my speech to you last year. The main 
deterrent to our domestic sales of Tea and Coffee was the 
shortage combined with very high prices of sugar. This 
caused a significant drop in the volume of our sales and is 
reflected in the lower Company turnover. 

Our exports of Tea and Meat were also below targets due to 
the Iran-Iraq war. Its aftermath, and unsettled conditions in 
the Gulf Region. Our meat sales to Egypt had to be suspended 
in the latter part of the year for marketing reasons. Overall, 
our exports fell from Rs. 37 crores to Rb. 34 crores. However, 
we maintained the growth of value-added exports, which 
grew by 7% to a new height of Rs. 18 crores. 

You will note that, in the background of generally difficult 
trading conditions both in the domestic and export fronts in 
the year, our profit levels are healthy, coming from better 
margins all round. 

PROGRESS ON DIVERSIFICATION 

While the results of the last year are some cause for 
satisfaction, better news for our shareholders Is about the 
years ahead. After a long period of sustained effort and some 
anxious waiting — extending over 4 years — we have 
received Government permission for three of our 
diversification and expansion protects. 

Firstly, we have received the industrial licence for our Paper 
Project. You will recall that this protect is to be set up near 
Bllaspur in Madhya Pradesh. A second-hand plant, with an 
annual capacity of 15,500 tons. Is being shipped from Norway 
end the project is expected to be commissioned by end 1983. 
Your Company will be Investing about Rs. 7 crores In the 
paper protect. According to present indications, our estimates 
for die future, and given the growing demand for paper In 
India, this protect should prove to be a profitable Investment 
for your Company. 

We have also received Government's approval to our setting 
up the third Instant Coffee Plant. This will have a capacity of 
1.500 tons a year, and will be Installed at Hosur in Tamil 
Nadu The permission received from Government is subfect 
to conditions, of which the ma|or ones are that we must 
export 50% of the production of this plant, and we must sell 
10% of it as pure Instant coffee. We have already started 
some development work towards fulfilling these 
requirements. Our third Instant coffee plant, estimated to 
cost Rs 4 crores will be commissioned by mid 1983. This 
protect should assist us in three ways. Firstly, we will be 
adding to your Company's volume of value-added exports, 
which our country needs so badly Secondly, we will be able 
to meet, albeit after a couple of years, the growing demand 
for our BRU in the domestic market. Thirdly, your Company 
will Introduce a pure Instant coffee in the market which has 
been so far held exclusively by our competitors While none 
of those tasks is easy, your Company's management is getting 
geared to their attainment. 

Another piece of good news Is about the Leather Processing 


Plant which win be adjacent to our meat factory complex at 
Aurangabad. We have commenced construction of tide unit, 
and It should be going into production by mid 1B82. We have 
already started test markeiag of hides from our meat factory 
processed through third parties. This prefect Is estimated to 
cost Rs. 1.5 crores and should add to both value-added 
exports, as well aS to the profitability of your Company. 

FINANCING GROWTH 

You can visualise that these protects taken together, to be 
executed over the next two years, require an Impressive 
Investment from the Company. During the next two years, ws 
will be spending approximately Rs. 12 crores. How will this 
be financed? 

I spoke last year about the need for higher profits to meet 
growth and how growth helps to meet corporate 
responsibilities. You must, therefore, now consider some 
significant figures of relevance in your Company, ^ s , 


Year 

Profit 
Before Tax 

Surplus 

Available 

Dividends 

Profits 

Retained 


458 

184 


24 


506 

251 

171 

80 


659 

379 

216 

163 

IBEt' 

1011 

457 

303 

154 

mm 

1064 

582 

303 

229 


The above table shows you how your Company has geared 
Itself to this large capital investment — growth from profits 
The amount retained in thB business has been steadily 
increasing. From 1977 to 187B It was Rs 104 lakhs and from 
1979 to 1981 as much as Rs. 546 lakhs. We expect this trend 
to continue and to provide from within most of the funds 
required for the new projects now on hand 

We. In the management In Brooke Bond, are proud of this 
record. This has permitted us the levels of diversification 
which are so necessary for corporate growth. At the same 
time, It has enabled us to pay shareholders, our employees 
and the Government their fair share. We now look forward to 
the future with ambitions of the same order and hopes 
tempered by realism. While 1 cannot give you assurances 
about the future profitability of your Company. 1 would 
certainly say that we look forward to a rate of growth which 4 
will be rewarding to all the partners in our Enterprise - you. 
the shareholders, our employees, the consumer, the 
community at large, and not least the Government. 

ONE EXCEPTION, MENTIONED WITH HOPE 
While what 1 have said so far indicates the likely successes 
of the future, we have still to receive Government approval 
for a scheme of amalgamation of Centron Industrial Alliance 
with Brooke Bond which had long ago fulfilled all the 
statutory requirements for such a merger. It Is a matter of 
great concern and some surprise to us that although this 
project had the support of tne concerned shareholders,credit 
financial institutions, and the concerned Ministries in the 
Centra, it has been Impeded by intervention of several kinds. 
During the last two years, through a Government approved 
seSing agency arrangement, we have clearly established our 
ability to nurse this sick unit to a healthy operame by more 
than doubling the sales volume. Pending the finer 
amalgamation, Centron continues to make large Ibises and 
the shareholders and creditors of that Company are suffering. 
Based on experience of our other new protect. I am still 
hopeful that Government, despite the most frustrating delays, 
would give a fair and |ust decision soon on our merger 
application. Your Company looks forward to this opportunity 
not only for Its long term commercial prospects but also to 
make uge of Its professional skills in turning a sick end fast 
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Ipw atftir highlight of year Compeny'a oottrltloo to tbs l«at 
rpix hM bean ■ reorganisation of oar top management 
structure. I will first explain to you a ttttla about the old 
organisation and why we mads this dungs. 

The old organisation was functional — then war e sep arate 
departments for managing Factories. Sales ft Marketing. 
Finance. Commodity Buying etc. In this organisation, the 
responsibility for operating results was. to a great extent, 
diffused at Senior Management levels except for the 
collective responsibility for performance at the level of the 
Board of Directors. This was an adequate or. perhaps, 
effective organisation as long as our business was toss 
complex end limited to tea end coffee. 

When we commenced our Meat Protect at Aurangabad, we 
found the need to make this Unit a separate Division to 
help Identify the costs and profitability of the new protect. At 
the same time, we had assigned a group of people to work 
exclusively on the meat project, and they could be hold 
responsible for Its performance and results. This 
development was the beginning of the Concept of "profit 
centres" In your Company. 

When we decided to go Into distribution of Ceutron blades. 
PUien domestic marketing of spices, and now with a third 
instant coffee plant, a leather unit and a paper project round 
the comer, we felt the need to give these operations a more 
distinct Identity. The responsibilities for operations and 
results and accountability had to be clearly established at 
Senior Management levels. 

Early last year, we gave Berious thought to this problem and to 
the opportunities presented by the profit centre type of 
organisation, on which by then we had some encouraging 
experience with the meat operation. We Introduced changes 
m our organisation on this pattern In April last year. It took 
us some months to Implement It fully, and we can say that it 
Is now fully operational The changes made Implement the 
profit centre concept throughout our organisation. 

The profit centre organisation we have introduced Is 
supported by service and advisory functions. The profit 
centres Include all our major operating activities, each 
reporting to a Profit Centre Head — a Director, or a Senior 
Executive These profit centres are now separate 
organisational entitles for Tea. Coffee and Instant Coffee. 
Blades. Spices and Oleoreslns, Meet and Leather. Machine 
Building, and now the Paper Project Commodity Purchase. 
Marketing and Production functions report to the heed of 
Lfyc h Profit Centre These profit centres are supported by 
SSmunon services such as Finance. Transport ft Distribution. 
Purchase of Packaging, and Advisory Service such as 
Technical and Secretarial The Services operate on a 
functional basts, serving all profit centres 
This reorganisation of the Company's management structure 
permits the now various parts of your Company — which are 
divided by product groups rather than function — to act more 
independently. At the same time. It permits this 
Independence within an umbrella of corporate objectives and 
policies, which are determined by your Board of Directors. 

This independence permits each profit centre to more finely 
tune their operations to profitability in their own product 
groups, whether In commodity buying or marketing, 
production or development. This Independent approach has 
already started to show results though it Is barely nine 
months since the change wm announced Each profit centre 
Is now working on new ideas of their own, with greater 
relevance to their problems and opportunities. There la an 
understandable, even deaireble, competitiveness between 
them. This competitiveness Is. of course, held In balance bo 
> that the benefit Is to the overall Company Interest. This 
organisation presents our Company a new dimension in our 
^attempt to maintain growing profitability with diversification. 
The profit centres have generated a new enthusiasm. There 
l« also a new aggressiveness about how they operate, fully 
fustlfled by the results they produce 
As one aspect of our reorganisation, end as a means of making 


Us fnnctKmlng mote effective, ere have shifted the 
Headquarters of the smaller profit centres — Coffee, Instant 
Coffee. Sadis and Spic*s to Bangalore, where our Corporate 
Office la now located. Tbit change of location le Justified by 
their being closer to commodity source and major markets. It 
baa produced an Independence and impact upto our 
expectations, and far hi excess of what could have been 
possible If they had stayed In Calcutta. The profit centres, 
which axe now small, are also among our hopes for the 
future. So. It le important that they receive the attention they 
now get. For these operations, the shift to Bangalore has 
helped provide the attention which we hope will also assure 
future growth. 

On the other hand, we have ensured that the Tea Profit 
Centre, which I described In my last year's speech as the 
backbone of your Company's operation, stays in Calcutta, 
which is the ma|or centra for tee. Similarly, the Paper Project, 
which le more accessible from Calcutta, os well as Machine 
Building which Ib located et Calcutta, continue to be 
managed from there. Overall, therefore, we have 
combined His necessities of geography and business 
conditions with the organisational needs of your Company for 
today and tomorrow. 

As for the Chairman's office, I will operate from both 
Bangalore end Calcutta. With my confidence in the Heads of 
our profit centres. 1 hope to have lass to do with the 
operations of each profit centre and pay even more attention 
to overall corporate growth. 

I should, In the context of our reorganisation and re-location, 
say a word about our employees In the Calcutta Head Office 
el Brooke House. Thera was an understandable Initial 
reaction from these employees to the changes that I have 
described, especially the move to Bangalore. However, no 
member of staff has been forced to move, end no employee 
will be retrenched because of this move. I am happy to say 
that, with understanding and accommodation shown on both 
sides. It was possible to have made the changes without 
unhappiness. 

PERSONNEL 

We hove to renew our long term agreements in some of our 
Factories and with the All India Federation of our employees 
et the end of this year. This Is yet another opportunity for our 
workers and our Managers, our UnlonB and our Company to 
display the mutual understanding and trust which have 
sustained us all in past negotiations. We on our part, as 
management, will continue our Bttempts towards higher 
payments with higher productivity. 

I would like to mention something which Is perhaps not 
normally pert of any Chairman’s speech at an Annual General 
Meeting. The All India Brooke Bond Employees' Federation 
celebrated their Silver Jubilee a few weeks ago at Delhi I 
was unable to attend this celebration personally as I was out 
of the country. Some of our Senior Executives, who are more 
Involved In Industrial relations, participated in these 
celebrations. Your Company also made on this occasion a 
token contribution to the Federation towards employee 
welfare. The celebration brought back happy memories 
of past years, and represented a renewal of the mutual 
faith and understanding between Brooke Bond and Its 
employees. 1 am happy to say that we have always solved our 
problems In mutual appreciation, understanding and trust, as 
happens In any good family. We look forward to a 
continuance of this tradition which is one of the corner 
stones on which Brooke Bond was built and will continue to 
grow. 

Finally, it Is my pleasant task to thank all my colleagues for 
thetr bard wore and support, which has contributed so much 
to the good results of the year I fully believe that the 
quality of personnel behind any organisation Is the primary 
factor deciding its future success and growth In this respect, 
as Chairman of your Company, 1 have been more than 
fortunate. I am sure you will, therefore |o!n me In looking to 
the future with greater confidence. 

N.B. This does not purport to be a record of the proceedings 
of the Annual General Meeting. 
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Technology, Employment and Institutions 

G Pnftinnfliy 

Essays on Technology, Employment and Institutions in Economic Deve¬ 
lopment: Comparative Asian Experience by Shigeru Ishikawa; Kino- 


kuniya Company, Tokyo, 1981; pp 

SHIGERU ISHIKAWA, an eminent 

Japanese scholar from Hitolsubashi 

University, has made a unique contri¬ 

bution to the understanding ol develop¬ 
mental problems of South and South- 
East Asia. His eailier pathbreakiug 

xvoik "Economic Development in Asia ■ 

A Perspective” (Kmokuniya Book Store, 
Tokyo, 1967) is lemarkable for its illu¬ 
mination of development issues of the 
Asian region. The hook under review, 
a collection of four essays written ia 
the 1970s, is a continuation and de¬ 
velopment of the same theme. A post¬ 
script to each essay, specially written 
for this book, provides clarification of 
Some aspects of the framework and 
some further thoughts. 

The content of the essays i elates 
mainly to productive absorption of 
labour within agriculture and the choice 
of technology and institutional arrange¬ 
ments towards meeting this goal The 
focus is on the rice regions of South 
and South-East Asia The historical 
experience, of Japan Ls heavily relied 
upon to derive insights into the formu¬ 
lation of issues and foi developing a 
framework for interpreting the current 
events in South and South-East Asia 

Ishikawa's writings pic.scnt a refresh¬ 
ing departure fiom sterile econometric 
exercises fashionable with less mature 
writers. They are also distinct fiom the 
descriptive studies which proliieratc in 
the literatim' on employment. The ap- 
pioach in the book 1s essentially induc¬ 
tive, starting from intuitively or emplri- 
ca'ly grasped issues. Theories arc used 
primarily as a means foi developing a 
framework of study to deal with these 
issues. 

The four essays m the book are 
formed into four chapters Chapter 1 
explores the technological, economic 
and institutional factors responsible for 
the fur lower labour absoiption per 
hi-ctare in the rice legions of South 
anrl South-East Asia as compared to 
pre-war Japan. Chapter 2 develops a 
framework for study of the impact of 
the Green Revolution on the agrarian 
.structure, of rice regions in Asia in the 
light iof historical experience of pre¬ 
war Japan on the interrelationship be¬ 
tween agrarian structure and techno- 
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logical change. Chapter 3 discusses 
the role of customary community re¬ 
lations in securing fuller employment of 
the members and in making joint in¬ 
vestment and joint operation possible. 
Chapter 4 is on development of appro¬ 
priate technology through adaptation of 
product design and product quality of 
imported manufactured goods to the 
progressively changing real incomes 
and maiket demand of the Japanese 
consumers. The running theme of all 
the four essays is an exploration into 
technological choices and institutional 
factors relevant to more labour absorp¬ 
tion in Asian agriculture. 

Labour Ansournov in Acnirui.ruuE 

The first essay entitled T.abour 
Absorption in Asian Agriculture’ was 
piepared at the request of Asian Re¬ 
gional Team for Employment Promo¬ 
tion (ARTEP) in 1978 The object of 
this essay was to discuss the scope and 
framework of the issues to be taken up 
in a large-scale in-depth research pro¬ 
ject, which aimed ultimately to help in 
formulating policies in the countries of 
South and South-East Asia for increas¬ 
ing labour absorption with agriculture. 

Intcr-country comparisons of labour 
input for grasping the issues pertaining 
to labour use involve, several difficult 
judgments. The concepts underiving 
the working day, the aggregation of 
labour-inputs of varying significance, 
the coverage of the farm activity and 
the modes of investigation are never 
uniform between countries. The analyst 
who seeks to formulate the Issue empiri¬ 
cally on the basis of inter-country com¬ 
parisons has to go through a laborious 
pioeess of scrutiny and even more dif¬ 
ficult task of standardisation of such 
data Ishikawa's ability in relation to 
both these tasks is unparalled. He brings 
to his readers a wealth of knowledge 
on human labour inputs from the farm 
management investigations of several 
countries in Asia in highly instructive 
summary tables and charts. The first 
two tables provide details of human 
labour input per cropped hectare oi 
rice and per hectare for Japan and a 
number of other countries from Asia. 
Human labour inputs in the middle 


1950s in Japan per cropped hectare of* 
rice were nearly twice die quantum in' 1 
West Bengal,* India for the same 
period. Labour inputs per hectare 
sown were even higher: 530 working 
days as against 137 in West Bengal. 

The association between lower labour 
input per hectare with the low level of 
employment of fBi*n households is seen 
in the lower number of days of employ¬ 
ment per earner: 103 in West Bengal 
as against 260 in Japan for 1950s. The 
association between lower employment 
and lower yields per hectare and 
poverty is suggested by the compara¬ 
tive per capita farm agricultural income 
in grain equivalents — 214 kgs in West 
Bengal as against 769 kgs in Japan, 
Data on lahour inputs for the Green 
Revolution period (early 1970s) present¬ 
ed by Ishikawa for the countries in 
South and South-East Asia show an in¬ 
crease in per hectare lahour use 
as compared to the middle 1950s. But in 
comparison with Japan at similai stage 
of development labour absorption pri 
hectare ,n the rice regions of South and 
South-East .Via and the yield levels 
continued to be lower. 

fund a i Ques'itons 

In the context of suih empirical fact- 
Ishikawa raises two questions of ex¬ 
treme relevance for poliev and pursues 
the analysis iri all the four essays. 

(1) Why is it that the application 
of lahout to land for agricultural 
production is so small in those 
countnes of Asia when it is 
often claimed that lahom i-l 
abundant even to the point or 
being surplus and land is in short 
supply? 

(2) Can per hectare labour input in 
agriculture he brought to the 
levels of the countries of Eastein 
Asia, and if so how? 

Ishikawa presses into service his 
mastery of historical details of agricul¬ 
tural development, of interrelation be¬ 
tween physical environment, tcchnologv 
and institu'ions and intimate know - 
ledge ot the details of farm economy of 
Japan and other countries in the Fai 
East to pnswei these questions. 

In Japan, labour inputs per cropped 
hectare of rice showed a continuous 
increase up lo 1910 along with ati in¬ 
crease in vie.lds. After 1910, while 
labour inputs per hectare of cropped 
rice showed a decline, labour inputs 

* In this review West Bengal is picked 

up for illustrative purposes. 
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put * per hectare. During this long 
period material inputs per cropped 
hectare and fixed capital exclusive of 
^ land showed an increase. In 1950s 
material inputs per hectare of cropped 
rice in Japan as compared to West 
Bengal of that period were 7 to 8 times 
the value in paddy equivalent, fixed 
capital exclusive of land nearly 3 times; 
output per hectare sown around 4 times, 
and output per hectare cropped around 
1 tunes. Thus while capital intensity 
on land has grown over the period its 
overall effect has been labour using. 
Such a growth which facilitated labour 
absorption within agriculture was 
feasible because of favourable inter¬ 
actions of local rural institutions, tech¬ 
nology and agrarian structure on labour 
absorption. Rural institutions helped in 
the development and maintence of 
iirigation and drainage woiks and 
! effective water management. The close 
interaction between the experimental 
stations and the innovative farmers 
helped development of a technology 
appropriate to factor endowments. The 
absence of share-cropping and the sup¬ 
port given by rentiers to technical pro¬ 
gress were also favourable factors. 

As against these favourable factors in 
Japan, factor markets in South Asia 
and South-East Asia display several 
imperfections Thev lead to less Inborn 
absorption in agricultuie. The break up 
oi customary community relations in 
the post Green Revolution period and 
labour displacing mechanisation are 
found to have similar adverse effects on 
labour use. 

While the contrast between Japan 
and countries in South and South-East 
^1 Asia in respect of paths of growth and 
labour absorption has been brought 
into sharp focus, and is found helpful 
in the identification of issues, the com¬ 
parative and historical methods have 
obvious limitations in suggesting policy 
prescriptions specific to each country. 
Ishikawa is deeply conscious of this. 
He suggests that the possibility foi 
reaching Japanese levels of labour ab¬ 
sorption within agriculture may be 
lim’ted because in the countries of 
South-East and South Asia knported 
labour-saving and yield-increasing tech¬ 
nology might be cheaper than other 
yield-increasing technologies because of 
a variety of reasons, including pricing 
policies and factor market imperfec- 
1 tions. He, therefore, makes a plea for 
in-depth problem solving enquiries into 
the institutional, technological and 
economic factors limiting labour absorp¬ 
tion to low levels as compared to Japan. 
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TscSNoiocicAL Change in Japanese 
Acbicultuius 

The second chapter examines the 
Interrelationship between technological 
changes ill agricultural production and 
the changes in agrarian structure of 
pn’-wai Japan with a view to providing 
a framework for the analysis of the 
Green Revolution in South and South- 
East Asia. It u> difficult to do adequate 
justice to the scholarship of Ishikawa 
on this subject. What follows presents 
an understandnig of the most essential 
aspects' of the complex relationships. 

The significance of technological pro¬ 
gress in Japanese agriculture to growth 
within agriculture and to overall growth 
wa; great in the entire Meiji period. 
The rate of progress accounted for 
more than half of the rate of growth, 
which was around 2 per cent. This is 
an essential aspect of the contribution 
that agriculture made to the success of 
pie-war indusrialisation. If the rates 
were low. the amount of agricultural 
pioducts which agriculture was able to 
supply to the emerging industrial sector 
under given prices would have been 
much smaller. The amount of indus- 
tnal resources which the industrial 
sector would have had to supply to the 
agricultural sector to prevent that event 
fiom rising would have been much 
larger. 

What may appear quite surprising is 
that this progress was achieved within 
the context of an agiarian structure 
which apparently was not far different 
lrom what is now obtaining in countries 
of South and South-East Asia. Holdings 
were small. There was inequality in 
the distribution of owned land. Renting 
proportions were even higher than what 
is now found in South and South-East 
Asian countries. How was then techno¬ 
logical progress of a high older possible 
throughout the long period from 1870 
to 1910 and subsequently? The data 
that Ishikawa provides in a footnote 
(p 190) are enlightening and are in 
contrast to .the rural situation in South 
anti South-East Asia. The total num¬ 
ber of farm households in Japan was 
lemarkablv stable throughout the pre¬ 
war years it was 5 52 million in 
1874, 5.51 million in 1908, 5 49 million 
in 1939. This was quite in contrast to 
growing overcrowding in agriculture, 
deindustrialisation of rural areas and 
marginalisation of vast sections within 
agriculture in South and South-East 
Asia. Those with excess of land found 
investments in agriculture much less 
profitable than money-lending and accu¬ 
mulation of land and gold. This was 
altered only when HYVs made invest¬ 
ments within agriculture more profitable. 

However, the absence of develop¬ 


ment of an indigenous technology ap¬ 
propriate to factor endowments and die 
disintegration of rural community are 
found to limit the benefits of techno¬ 
logical progress in terms of labour 
absorption. 

The change in agrarian structure in 
the Meiji period in Japan was from 
owner-operated large farms to peasant 
operated small farms. At the beginning 
of the Meiji period, Japanese agricul¬ 
ture was marked by large resident 
owner operated holdings. Permanent 
agricultural labourers were around a 
million as against 5.5 million farm 
households Over a period Japanese 
government discouraged large owner 
operated holdings through imposition 
of heavy land taxes. As a result large 
owners began renting out their lands. 
The proportion of rented-m lands in¬ 
creased from 29 per cent in 1872 to 
45 pci cent in 1908, and 47 per cent 
in 1918. There wore, however, dif¬ 
ferences in the form of tenancy. While 
in South and South-East Asia the share- 
cropping system is widespread, in Japan 
it was almost exceptional. The role of. 
the landlords appears to have been 
different They exerted political in¬ 
fluence upon the Central and local 
governments to make them enforce 
compulsory measures to spread improv¬ 
ed farming practices 

Technology and Agrarian Structure 
The third chapter which focusses on 
community relationships further elabo¬ 
rates the theme of interrelationship 
between technological progress and 
agrarian stiucture. Rapid industrial deve- 
lojiment during the second phase led 
to a remarkable decline in the absolute 
numbers of permanent agricultural 
lahoureis, who were estimated to be a 
million in *the mid-Mciji period to 
384 000 persons in 1920 and 165,000 
m 1941 The agrarian structure in 
trims of opciational holdings had be¬ 
come more egalitarian It is these 
changes in agrarian structure that per¬ 
mitted participation of mass of rural 
people in community projects for de¬ 
velopment and maintenance of irriga¬ 
tion works under the leadership of 
the landowners. The constraints to in¬ 
crease in agricultural production were 
removed through the operation of the 
community principle in obtaining tech¬ 
nological scale economies, managerial- 
organisational scale economies and 

technical scale economics for the mass 
ol small peasants. As the comnmnitjr 
pimciple was also used for consbruetiop) 
and management of minor irrigattop'^ ‘ 
drul diainagu works, constraints to tt’ , 
use in the intensity of cropping w ett. - 
removed and the overall effects of 
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Instead of regrets, 

may we suggest prevention. 


Every year about Rs.3,500 crores of 
goods have to be written off due to 
poor packasing, mishandling, 
improper storage and careless 
transportation True, you can get your 
compensation through insurance. But 
even insurance cannot make good 
other vital factors. Damaged 
equipment and material take time to 
replace. Your standing in the market, 
your credibility and goodwill get 
adversely affected. 


The sad part of it all is that cargo 
losses are preventable They can be , 
foreseen and their damage potential 
minimised 

Make Loss Prevention a way of life. At ■ 
home, on the road, at the workplace: ■ 
We, at LPA, are committed to the 
prevention and minimisation of losses; 
But we can only offer our help. You 
must act. 


Prevent Losses; promote prosperity. 






LOSS PREVENTION ASSOCIATION OF INDIA LTD. 

( Sponsored by tha General Insurance Induitry) Warden Hog»a, Sir P.M. Road, Bombay 400 001. 
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Th ul. - • IntecwBotaid ichthiitthips, tech' 
notary and agrarian structure interacted 
s<> as to produce results complementing 
, :ich other m the direction of higher 
labour absorption per sown hectare. 

The framework drawn from Japanese 
experience is useful in interpreting past¬ 
il YV developments in South and South- 
East Asia. The rapid disintegration of 
mral communities, the decline and 
ineffectiveness of the communit) prin¬ 
ciple and the consequent neglect of 
construction and maintenance of minor 
irrigation works arc found to limit the 
benefits of HYVs both in terms of 
\ iclds as well as labour absorption 

Yet, it is doubtful whether the com¬ 
munity principle could he restored m 
countries in which around 30 per cent 
of rural households do not have a stake 
in development of land assets, and a 
much laiger percentage have only a 
marginal stake, it is also unimaginable 
that in the 'late-cuincr' count] ies the 


.’jftMl "<WM»ar.vCOttW ptfay the historic 
role that the Japanese landowner has 
played with benefit to himself and to 
the community. 

The chapter on 'Appiopriate Techno¬ 
logy' which focusses attention on the 
industrial sector is relevant to an undei- 
standing of the inter-sectoral relations. 
In pre-World War II Japan, land-saving 
and labour-using technology within the 
agricultural sector conserved resources 
Hi industrial development while 
policies for promoting the small in¬ 
dustry, sector, without neglect of basic 
industries 1 esquired lor ‘linkage and 
learning’ effects, promoted absorption 
of the class of permanent agricultural 
labourers m industries. 

This is a book commendable (or its 
effective integration of theory facts and 
policy and will be found useful by all 
those interested in development issues, 
especially of densely populated coun- 
tucs. It will heighten the vulue of 
the hook if in a second edition the 
po't-scupts are integrated with the 
mam laxly. 


Industrial Relations, Warts and All 


Bagaram Tulpule 

Industry and Labour: An Introduction by E A Ramaswamy and 
IJma Ramaswamy; Oxford University Press 1981; pp 284. Rs 35 


OFFICIAL philosophy lelatmg to 
laUrar-managcment lel.itions m India 
is pious and high-minded Evocative 
phrases like common social interest, 
social justice econonm development, 
productivity, industrial dcmociacy and 
si on are freely thrown about without 
much thought of what is really mvolv- 
■ d m these relations. The assumptions 
underlying policy aic simplistic to 
place an issue beyond dispute, pass a 
law; to ensure mdusliial peace, ban 
strikes and lock-outs bv law, to pro¬ 
mote productivity, draw up a scheme 
ot workers’ participation in manage¬ 
ment, and so on Labour legislation, 
consequently, is voluminous, cumbrous 
and poorly implemented The increas¬ 
ing multiplicity of and rival ties among 
trade unions is a fact frequently de¬ 
plored but deliberately evaded in offi¬ 
cial policy. The reality's of inteiactions 
between labour and management at the 
operational level, however, aie lemote 
from all the high-minded and pious 
declarations and exhortations, and lead 
to extensive conflict and frustration to 
all concerned. 

E A Ramaswamy and Uma Rama- 
swamy have done a really creditable 
iob in cutting through this maxc of 
high-sounding platitudes, simplistic 
assumptions t"d pious exhortations to 


get at the hard core of reality in lahoui- 
■nanagement relations Ixjtli conceptually 
and as practised in our country. Their 
book in the College and University 
I.evel Texts (CULT) series is stated to 
be "explicitly intended for Indian post¬ 
graduate students m management, 
sociology, commence, economics and 
social work” and the overall pm pose 
of the authors is “to make the leader 
theoretically .sensitive to and cmpii wal¬ 
ls well-informed on the subject 
The authors have In ought to their 
subject not onlv wide scholarship but 
also insight and forthrightness 

The Ramaswamys are not afraid to 
assert that “trade union’s explicit, in¬ 
deed the sole purpose is to protest’’, 
and that “conflict is endemic to indus¬ 
trial society”. They also boldly de¬ 
clare that "strikes are a perfectly nor¬ 
mal i espouse of woiking people to the 
conditions under which the> woik” 
This approach is in refreshing contrast 
to what is fashionable to sa> in om 
country today. That they have a real 
insight into the problems involved is 
also evidenced by various remarks 
scattered throughtout the book, such 
as, “what is bargainable is what the 
union can force the management to 
bargain about, and this is itself the 
result pf a bargain”, oi "Indian strike 


statistics, for example, depend for their 
information on a pro forma which em¬ 
ployers are required to fill out. It is 
common for employers to pass the 
blame for the strike an to the unions 
Where this is impossible, they may 
simply state that the cause was un¬ 
known”. 

The authors provide for then asser¬ 
tions and approach an impressive 
underpinning of wide-ranging theoreti¬ 
cal analysis and discussion even if such 
discussion is mastly m the nature of a 
survey of the views and theories of 
Western scholars rather than breaking 
of any new ground bv the authors 
themselves. 

The book deals hrielb with labour 
recruitment and commitment m the 
context of industrial growth in the 
country and even refers to ‘post- 
industrialnism'. presumably to keep the 
conceptual frame updated to the latest 
Western ideas although these may be 
of little relcvanee to India in the fore¬ 
seeable future Understandably, how- 
i ver, more than three-fourths of the 
hook deals with the relational field, 
neatly structured into trade unionism 
and unions in India, industrial conflict 
and collective bargaining, and the 
Indian industrial relations scene. The 
last chapter on worker participation is 
more useful for its discussion of theon 
and experience m othei countries since, 
in spite of much talk about it, vers 
little has been pmposefully tried out 
on India at the organisational level in 
participative management, not to speak 
of in workers’ control. 

In a generally meticuloiish written 
book there are some inaccuracies and 
loose statements. bowevei. which are 
jarring In the discussion of the im¬ 
pact of industry, Man’s mam theme of 
the development of capitalism and class 
conflict finds no mention. His view., 
on trade unions and mdustual conflict 
get better treatment, but even here, 
the authors seem to make uo distinc¬ 
tion between ’labour' and 'lahoiu 
power', a distinction which is so cm- 
for Marx (p 134). The tribunals 
provided for in the ID \ct nrc called 
‘lalxiur tubunals’ and not 'industrial 
tribunals’ as thev in fact are termed in 
the Act The authoiship of the first 
bonus formula is attributed to the 
Labour Appellate Tnbunal when, in 
fact, the formula was evolved bv the 
Industrial Court undei the BIR Act 
and confirmed with minor modifications 
bv the I,AT Moreover, the formula 
Itself is described loosely, rehabilitation 
allowance being omitted Imin the 
deductible prior charges. That formula 
did not use the term ‘allocable surplus' 
nor did it preserilie anv specific percent- 



granted to workers as bonus, as 
agr of the available' * surplus to bfs* 
Rjmaswamy.s incorrectly state (p 224), 
Similarly, in stressing the role of wage 
boards in prescribing wages in different 
industries, thev overlook the important 
fact that wage boards as wage fixing 
bodies went out of use in the lato 
sixties and since then most industrial 
stages are the result of direct employer- 
union negotiations and agreements. In 
fact, this development of the seventies 
is a major one III the context of collec¬ 
tive bargaining as well as industrial 
relations in the eountrv. The Rama- 
Mvamys. howcvei, have not touched 
upon it at all It is also rathm unsatis¬ 


factory that -tShey-'" puMsst^' '"'-irtSSilSj*'' 1 , 
tics only upto the year 1075 although * 
more recent ones were available by 
the time the book was published in 
1981. It should not havo been im¬ 
possible for tbe statistical series to be 
updated even while the text was in 
piess. 

These, however, are not very sorious 
errors and omissions and do not 
materially detract from the merits of 
the work. Not only post-gradunfe 
students, to whom the hook is specific¬ 
ally addressed, but others Interested in 
understanding lalxmr-management rela¬ 
tions in industry will find it most re¬ 
winding to read. 


Administering a Just Decision 

S P Salhe 

Administrative Adjudication: A Comparative Study of France, UK, 
USA and India by P C Jain; Sterling Delhi, 1981; Rs 55. 


administrative adjudication 

has become necessary because of the 
increased governmental functions 
which include regulation of various 
activities It is a measure of de-profes- 
sionalisntion of the dispute settle¬ 
ment process to some extent on the 
one hand and ludicialisation of the 
decision-making piocess in the interest 
of fairness and justice on the other. 

Jain’s survey of the growth of ad¬ 
ministrative adjudication in France, 
UK, the US and India points out the 
procedures of administrative adjudica¬ 
tion as well as the methods of contiol 
of such adjudication bv the courts or 
Parliament. The author's statement 
“that administrative adjudication is a 
process of regulating. restraining or 
supervising actions which have anti¬ 
social consequences, in the context of 
particular set of circumstances" is how¬ 
ever less than accurate or comprehen¬ 
sive. For instance, if a Road Transport 
Authority has to decide whether a 
route should be nationalised in the 
public interest or if the Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Authority has to decide whether 
a propeity mas be acquired for a 
public purpose, these can hardly come 
within the above description. 

Administrative adjudication is a 
means of performing the developmental 
functions and one mav come across a 
number of situations which do not 
fall within the author's description of 
'actions which have anti-social con¬ 
sequences”, Licensing is undertaken 
with a view to regulating a business 
for the promotion of greater social 
good. Scarce commodities may have to 
be rationed and this may be achieved 
through regulation of their manufac¬ 


ture supply and distribution Their 
PQces may have to be controlled and 
price fixation mav involve balancing of 
the competing demands of consumers 
and manufacturers All this involves 
administrative adjudication. Admini¬ 
strative adjudication mav also be 
absolutely neutral and its aim may be 
to arbitrate between two narties. for 
example the industrial tribunal decid¬ 
ing disputes between labours and 
management The procedures of the 
tribunals are simpler and they arc ex¬ 
pected to possess greater expertise 
than the courts. The difference bet¬ 
ween the courts and administrative 
adjudication is nor that the former 
proceed on “fixed principles of law” 
and the latter on “principles of admi¬ 
nistrative policy, convenience or other 
considerations" (p 10) but that admi¬ 
nistrative adjudication is undertaken 
fe.i enabling the administration to 
make decisions after objeetivelv ascei- 
taining the facts. 

The very reason for entrusting adju¬ 
dication to administrative authorities 
determines that the procedures they 
follow should be simpler and less tech¬ 
nical, They have freedom to obtain 
information from any source. The only 
limitation upon them is that they must 
follow those irreducible norms of pro¬ 
cedure which constitute the rules of 
natural justice and which ensure 
objectivity, fairness and justness of the 
decision. The author rightly observes 
that “the procedure being adopted by 
various administrative adjudicatory 
agencies, specially in Britain and India, 
presents a somewhat haphazard, spora¬ 
dic. peripheral and unsystematic picture 
unlike France" (p 80). The author is 


summation at m rT _ 

be says that “tbe right to be beard ,< 
not constitutionally guaranteed as part 
of the procedure established by Law' 
(p 91) because the right to be heart 
has, since Maneka Gandhi, (AIR 197! 
SC 597) been incorporated as an essen 
tial requirement of “procedure esta 
blished by law”. The position that 
whatever procedure the legislature lay. 
down is tite procedure established by 
law is no longer the constitutions 
position today. The author gives , 
very useful account of the mquisitoria 
procedures followed by the Frencf 
Comal "de E tat. It is necessary In 


us to consider why we should bi 
bound by the English prejudice agains 
such procedure Will it not be desira 
ble to import such procedure in res 
pect of the scrutiny of administratis 
action? In England, the setting up o 
the Parliamentary Commissioner ha 
partially at least mitigated the need fo 
such a system. But m India, when 
we have not yet instituted anv sucl 
machinery and wheie access to just in 
is inhibited by various factors .such a 
court fee, expensive lawyers, etc, i 
will be worthwhile considering adopt 
ing tbe French Model, subject to sue' 
modifications as may be necessary ii 
the Indian Context. 


The authoi's summaiy of judicia 
control of administrative action i 
however not up-to-date in terms o 
information. For example, the statemen 
that "normally English courts do no 
interfere in cases where the statu 
empowers administrators to ac 
according to their satisfaction in th< 
public interest” (p 111) is no longe 
the fact today. The English couit 
have subjected such clauses to nar¬ 
rower interpretation and have msistei 
on evidence to show that the powc 
was exercised on relevant considera 
tions. The decision of the House o 
Lords in Padfield’s case (1968) marke 
the emergence of such “interventioms 
ludicial attitude” that has characteri 
sed many later judicial decisions. 


Under the heading "Recours ch 
Pleine Jurisdiction” the author ha 
discussed the liability of the State t< 
pay damages for the wrongful dcci 
sions of the administration. The autho 
should have pointed out that at pre 
sent the Indian Law in the point r 
most unsatisfactory. The State is no 
bound to pay compensation to the in 
dividual if the injury has resulted as i 
result of the exercise of the sovereigr 
powers of the State. Tbe Suprenu 
Court is yet to reconsider this ques 
tion in the light of the blinding o 
tbe under-trial prisoners in Bhagalpur 
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Caste, Infrastructure and Superstructure 

A Critique 

Dipanlur Gupta 

The question whether it is ‘caste’ or ‘class’ that constitutes the primary level of reality in Indian 
society has been one of the constant concerns of Indian sociology. The two important contending appro- 
aches are the 'culturological' approach which argues that caste is a primordial reality of Indian society 
and everything else springs from it; and various ‘Marxist’ approaches which, while recognising the im¬ 
portance of caste, question the theoretical and historical assumptions underlining the ‘culturological" 
approach. The most lucid and influential exponent of the thesis of caste as primordial reality is the French 
sociologist, Louis Dumont. A measure of the influence of Dumont's views can be had in the fact that th 
Marxist critic of Dumont, Maurice Godelier, in arguing that caste is jxirt of the ‘infrastructure’, appar 
rently taking a middle position between those who argue that caste is part of the sub-structure and those 
who argue that is part of the superstructure, ends up finally with views virtually similar to those held by 
Dumont. 

This paper undertakes a critique of the ‘culturological’ school and also critically reviews Godelieris 
anthropollgy and its bearing on Indian society. It shows how, even though starting from different theore¬ 
tical premises, both Dutncmt and Godelier tend to agree on the pre-eminence of caste as the determining 
factor of social reality in India. 

THE question whether castes or classes This view was alsr. articulated by Weber superstructure, the caste system is said 

constitute the primai > level of reality a nd Ilegel and by several other Indian to conceal the contradictions between 

ot Indian society has been asked so and European scholars [O’Malley, classes in society and to provide a ratio- 

often that jt might well seem quite 1975: 16]. But it was with Dumont nale for exploitation. Consequently, if 

pointless to devote another paper to that this conscious model was cleansed the caste system is to be extirpated and 

this issue. The mast representative and of all impurities, de-Iinked from all if its sanctity as a legitimiser of ex- 

lucid defence of castes us primordial traces of economics and politics, and ploitation Is to be undermined, any 

reality has come fiom Louis Dumont, ballasted by facts and logic, character!- effort in this direction should primarily 

The defendants of the class approach stic of contemporary scholarship, to mm at levelling the sources of exploita- 

have on the other hand not been quite exercise a tremendous influence over lion on which the system thrives. ThLs, 

ns successful in rallying their forces sociological and anthropological studies however, does not mean that the Mar- 

aiound and have become a divided of the caste system. The generic eharac- .xists consider the caste system to be a 

bouse since Maurice Godeher’s espousal tcrlstic of the conscious model, which myth, hut only that the caste system 

of his variety of Marxian anthropology. Dumont amplifies, is the belief that the justifies exploitation by the superior 

Paradoxically, Godelier's conceptual caste system conditions material reality classes on* the basis of the myth of 

understanding of caste, infrastructure m its own image and is, therefore, an ‘natural superiority', 

and superstructure has actually buttcres- irreducible and immutable given. The R llt this perspective has of late been 
sed the views of Dumont in quite a suggestion, therefore, is that as the j n j tP{ j f lom w j t hin the Marxist school 

startling wav, and in terms of action caste system is independent of mateiial ), y M lllir j c e Godelier [1972, 1977, 

consequences it closely follows Dumont’s conditions and political power, it can J 978 ], who believes that the caste 

prescriptions. This paper seeks to set only be oVeicoinc by a wilful conscious system exists at the level of the infra- 

the balance right by critically evaluating abnegation of the principle oi hierarchy structure, and not of that of the super- 

Dumont's and Godelier’s positions on beginning with a radical devaluation of structure. This has given ciedenoe to 

castes while upholding the class version the status of the Rrahman, l e bv “caste ( j 1( , cl) ]tnrologieul belief that castes 

of Indian reality. action . constitute primary reality. It also 

The 'culturological' and Marxist ap- The Marxist approach on the contrary strengthens their argument that it >‘s 
proaches have always been the two seeks to unearth the material and his- piimnrily by ‘caste action’ and not’class 

primary contending paradigms for the torieal roots of the caste system and in uction’ (as classes do not constitute the 

understanding of the caste system In particular searches for those peculiai infiastructuie of caste societies) that 

India. The culturological model which features of India’s material his-toiy which one can overcome castelsm. Indeed the 

finds its apogee in Louis Dumont’s were responsible for the genesis of the latter conclusion has been drawn by 

“Homo Hierarchicus’’ (1972) is at least caste system and which contr ibuted to Omvedt [1978] and seveial others [See 

as old as the Mmu S mritl itself. This its development. Incomplete as the \tyaehar Virodht Sanuti Report, 1979] 

upproach relies primarily on a textual works of earlier Marxists have been quite legitimately, for their major pre- 

or Brahmanical rendition of the caste they have all quite unambiguously placed mise is, following Godelier, that the 

system [Berremar 1971] and its cons- caste at the level of the superstructure caste system exists at the level of the 

clous model and believes castes to be and have not considered it to be a pri- infrastructure. This also allows them, 

the primordial reality of Indian society, mordial reality of Indian society. As like it docs Godelier, to move way out 
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of f 1ie Martian camp and to apprecia¬ 
tively Quote Dumont, who veiv clearly 
refects Marxism and denies its relevance 
for the sludv of Tndtnn society Whrre- 
as Dnniont states thal it is the cultmal 
model or the infelleetnal eonstmet that 
is most cndming [Dniurlas 1972- 191 
and that one cannot so hevond the 
constrainins locic of the pmitv/pollu¬ 
tion opposition "until the purity of the 
Rinhman is itself l.idicallv devalued" 
fDmnonr, 1972 ' 92], ceitain Marxists 
arpne that cast,, is infrastructure and 
that unless this stase is overcome the 
losic of a class analysis cannot he 
brought to hear on Indiin reality [Gode- 
lier, 1972 IX 96-97, 276-276: Onivedt. 
J97S1 If is then no coincidence that 
Dumont and Omvedt come to similar 
conclusions icgniding political praxis 
i h-n-ns the caste stem “The road 
to their [caste] abolition is likelv to lie 
in enste actions, and that only the con¬ 
tent of a enste aeton indicates whether 
it initiates for oi against caste ” [Du¬ 
mont, 1972 ' 270], Taking her cue from 
Dumont and Oodelici Omvedt similarly 
recommends Marxists to strengthen the 
Dalit movement and to suspend as fai 
as possible for the time bring then 
penchant for class action 1 

This paper moves within the Marxist 
tiaditinn and upholds Iwlh its general 
approach as regards an analysis of the 
genesis and development of the caste 
system, as also the relevance of class 
action to stnko at the mots of caste ex¬ 
ploitation. Second, it assumes that 
theory has a hearing on piaetiee 

In this paper I shall not succumb to 
the temptation of infinite regress to 
justify my major assumptions. I have 
already done so in a partial form else¬ 
where [Gupta, 1979, 1980 (h)l. Here I 
shall only justify these assumptions by 
a critique of their contrary theoreti¬ 
cal tendency, i e bv a critique of the 
culturological school, and its prime 
exponent. Louis Dumont, by examining 
the empirical foundations on which 
his conclusions rest. I shall try to 
evaluate the conscious model as a 
method of understanding the caste 
*vstem bv examining hmv lai “Homo 
Hierarchicus” is in concinmty with 
historical and sociological facts. t 
hope to draw the reader's attention 
only to the maior faults in Dumont’s 
empirical base, and in this process 
devalue the ’praxiological’ prescrip¬ 
tions that flow from his study. This 
task would, however, remain incom¬ 
plete without an exposition of the cri¬ 
tical pofnts at which Godelier departs 
from Marxism, and how the logic of 
this solecism leads him to uphold 


Dumont, and leads those who follow 
him to uphold Dumont's prescription 
for overcoming the incubus of casteism. 

CxS'lK IN CONTFMPOIUHY SOCIOLOGY 

The bulk of contemporary sociolo¬ 
gical literature, with the probable ex¬ 
ception of Ghurye [1969], considers 
an investigation into the social origins 
of caste to be a non-issue, prone to 
clumsy ethnologist type historical 
conjectures and not worthy of serious 
sociological study. True, some of the 
works by early indologists were suscep¬ 
tible to the fault of grand theorisa¬ 
tions on shallow empirical foundations, 
but by devaluing them and often 
ignoring them, sociologists and anthro¬ 
pologists have severed their ties with 
history with the result that it has 
become difficult for sociologists from 
within their discipline to evaluate the 
factual basis of works such as Dumont’s. 
Tills has helped to create a wider 
climate of acceptance for the views of 
those who trace the origins of the 
caste system to the Hindu mind, and 
also for the views of Dumont who 
believes that “Caste is a state of mind, 
a state of mind which is expressed bv 
the emeigenee, in vaiimis situations, 
of croups of various orders generally 
railed ‘castes’" The diiec't outcome 
of this approach is the belief that the 
‘Hindu mind' for the inhabitants of 
India) is guided solely by a caste per¬ 
spective and is perpetually bound down 
bv it. Tbe fecundity of the Hindu 
mind is thus placed in the forefront, 
relegating the role of economic exploi¬ 
tation, classes and power in Indian 
society to, at best, a secondary posi¬ 
tion. Therefore, if a more just, egalita¬ 
rian and progressive order is to be 
hi ought about, caste sentiment or 
belief m the caste system will first of 
all hav c to be erased from tbe minds 
of Indians Caste is then the key factor 
which explains not only our present 
backwardness but also holds up our 
future progress. 

Such a v lew is apparently also em¬ 
pirically verifiable — the so-called 
'caste wars' are testimony of this. The 
failure of liberal scholars such as 
Singer (1972) and Rudolph and 
Rudolph (1961) to explain whv such 
caste hostility persists despite the fact 
that, according to them, there are 
elements in the traditional ferment 
tint am amenable and receptive to 
the modernisation impetus, is probably 
why their works do not enjoy the same 
prestige among Indian scholars and 
scholars on India, as, for instance, - does 


the work of Louis Dumont. 

Dumont's understanding of the caste 
and the caste system is critical of 
earlier positions taken by both Mar¬ 
xists and by liberals, though for en¬ 
tirely different reasons, As regards the 
liberals, Dumont’s position is that they 
have overestimated the rate of social 
change and underestimated the tena¬ 
city of tradition. Th e brunt of the 
Dumont and Godelier-Onwedt critique 
against the Marxists is that the caste 
system is neither secondary, nor does 
it belong to the superstructure, but 
rather constitutes the primary or, 
variantly, the infrastructural level of 
Indian society As Omvedt docs not 
develop her theoretical point but 
relies for this almost wholly on Gode- 
her, the following sections will be 
devoted pn'niaiilv to a study of Dumont 
and Godelier and how their thinking 
tends to converge. 

Tup Conscious Monn. 

Dumont's theory of the caste system 
rests on the premise that in order to 
give a ‘faithful’ picture of the system 
one must “take lessons from the 
Hindus’’ and “grasp this intellectual 
system, this ideology” where "aspects 
called politico-economic are consi¬ 
dered seeondaiv " This ideology 
"sonic eight centimes perhaps hefoie 
Ghrist , established an absolute dis¬ 
tinction between power and hierarchi¬ 
cal status, and this is a cardinal point”. 
This hierarchy is absolute as it rele¬ 
gates power to a secondary position, 
and the role of ritual is primary. This 
was achieved bv means of a single true 
principle — "the opposition of the pure 
and the impure”. So for the pure, the 
Brahman, to exist at one end of the 
hierarchy, the impure, the untoucha¬ 
ble, should be at the other end. Power 
can do nothing to alter the basic 
hierarchical pattern and may “surrep¬ 
titiously” make an entry at the "inter¬ 
stitial levels” 

In spite of Dumont’s assertion that 
his understanding of the caste system 
represents a novel approach which 
only partially relies on Celestin Bougie, 
none of his major contentions men¬ 
tioned in the preceding paragraph are 
new. S V Ketkar in his “History of 
Caste” said the same things in almost 
the same words as early as 1909 
[O'Malley 1975: 16], What is new is 
Dumont’s defence of this position. 

Dumont’s true hierarchy rests 
on three pillars: 

The radical distinction between 

ritual status and political status which 
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f *. . it,, LVKotnt/a «iwdc tuu oi'\ The Upaiuuhudic period 

ensures the complete supremacy of th6 fl/w 1 see ” ls n articular u thl5 P Lll °tl ol J&hatuyu ascendence 

Biahman. *“ and *“ J lng U1 uud the ’ sccet knowledge” (literally 

The pure must also find its logical had g ouc u p in relation to the Brah- ;.. . .» . * , , 

opposite! the impure, ior it to be a uiun .“ [A p,e, 1951 lb). 431]. In the these texts p.opouiided 

complete system Ox, m Sal J, a M|W wc ij nd that the ‘<**»ph;»my claimed that this 

words, where there is a Brahman ‘ knowledge lias never yet come to Brah- 

thcre must exist the untouchable, P-cst is mode to serve tk N alld> lWjlc m all the worlds 

and the positions ot the two were legit,..use he, supiemae>. The pr«* ^ luh> buloug , d lo thc k, hutaya 

faxed at the nativity of the caste the nobility supeiior to the 

system. v . . , „ people. And hence people here seivc . ^Uo^aV^ad V , 

Lastly, the pure hierarchy should 11 n i aCLd above then," ‘‘noted !n LhuUopacIliyay, 1978. 101J. 

also Jind its opposite in the renounces ' * ’ P .. M llic.uelore ttie peilection ot the caste 

That is, the hieraichy is realised and LChattopadhyay 1977:231] Moreoye , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

strengthened by the existence of the js late as in the Upaniihadic peuou, . . iaj _ .. _ 

renounccr who is intrinsic lo the pine we (j ud m Qhand’iyog Upunahad that ^ 11 s ’ °* 8 1 ,s • 1L ’ u h V 

hierarchy. kmg ^aliana instructed Biahman ho Upanxshadic period, is in senous 

How close these assumptions are to ^ ^ aew doctlI „ e oi trails- 

Ikgeliamsm can be demons rated by [M ehcndale, 1951. 469], re . ^ 

n pleasing the last two postulates in 


Looked at tioni jnothci pcispeetive. 


...» —-- -- miaiatlon [Mehendale, 1951. 4U«J, re- - . . * * 

li pliiasmg the last two postulates m “ , hat thu distmcllun between ,bc P“ u ^raichy also suggests eo.ii- 

Ilegclian trims. The Brahma,is and tire £ d t had not yet l “ ob ‘-‘* J, “ u “ h " uuthonly ot the 

„ue luwaicby have as their own Allt , all th , Chandnyo^ «*“ and dlu , Ulal “’ 01 f lei f 

"(ssenec and basis the other of .1- hJ dcclaled tha t "a pei- '*> pure hie.a.ehy is a state ot mind . 

1 ^ ... V»iii It n Mitiimn /'.in jtriiri Itr• IihIiI i»nl\ 


st'l, that is, tlio untouchable and the 
lr-nonncer respectively. And fulther, 
the caste system as a “state of mind 
constantly “externalises itself and as¬ 
sumes a ten estnal form” (Colletti, 
li)78 125) But let this not detain us 

anv longi'i. Let us see to what extent 
Dumonts ass. 

\ahdity. 


L iiunutlmd had deelaiecl mat a pci- 

' w , , , ,i | ,, Such u position can again be held only 

tout)ante accompanied by knowledge * . , , . , 

, , , .. ,, . a , r m complete distegaid to the historical 

pu.duces a bettei result than a perfor- * ° . . 

1 . , ,_.. cudcnce that exists on the ideological 

malice without knowledge ]Shastr. ^ , 

, , ,, , und political struggles that occured, 

nc 9]. Thus one could be considered * , ... 

, J both in the Yedic period aud utter, 

a cgitmato mtei-pretei ot the vedic ... , 

.. . b . , .V io between thc piolagomsts and the 

, . , . (,sts and a spiutual leader on the basis , „ t 

et us see to what extent ,v... antagoiasts ot Biahmamsm. 

,t,ons have any lustoiical " ZupU™l\L lu the Bnhada.anc Th8 noteworthy opponent ot 

* , . ... . * , ltl llialunaiiisni was the school ol Biahas- 

km Uvuiinud, the King AjaLsatiu , 

exposes tile superficial knowledge ot P-‘>; Y'*™ > known as \ Uu,ula ol 

llnuw. Sities urn IMunccr. Pownn ^ cntJoas Biahman Ga.gya [Buha- U “ la d ‘feuding on whether oi not one 

Though Dumont’s work abounds in i a „, nHja Vpanishad 2.1. 1-20] Wc ^ rl> hc 1 T PJH , A by 

.oitinomies lie unanilngiously states the a | M) o nd) according to Gautama, both - SL 100 lls -yc ioo emc ie su ic 
1 1 illow mg The theoiy of varnu captures th( , khlg and Biahman upheld thc ,IUC >' ol dic VeJui and declared itsclt 
tlie basic pimciple oi theory behind I1K)ial 0ldur [Apte, 1951(a). 483] Note ;'- a,nst ^ “' alc ‘"out],mg of vedie 

tin juti oi the caste system, and the dult dl0 j tlu g j s I10 t responsible solely ‘ynius ie aiu u lyinn is a I 

distinction between powei arid ritual j 0| t ] le temporal order [See also Gho- S) 11 " " ll) S s " '° alc c “ tl * e ^ 

was estalihshed at the very outset, some , lg3Q 6 ], R S Shanna, a noted their voices togetlier at the coiu- 

e.ghl eenluue.s befoie Christ, a state- h]st( ’ ulan on Aucl cMit lnU.a mentions meneement ol .a,„s like Biahnun pupils 

m- nl that even a conservative scholar (hat thu p anai Liiw,a Btuhmun records ‘epcating the lessons ot then icac trs 

like Ilutton (1946) would dispute. d , conflict between Sudasandhu l. si,,,stl1 ' "d. 8 ]. bhastn also notes 

What social forces b,ought about this t V ushishta [Shanna, 1975. 10]. opposition to the re¬ 
al,solute distinction between ritual NKirg)in a l 6U „„tes, attei studying the u tllL ’ Vcdj ' s ai) Py-rr in the Vedas 

s.'itus and political power is not a ,;/ lumwi / lUif m, that tlieie is nothing in and m kt(»i winks. In Aibetyi Ara [/aka 

uoestion that Dumont considers rela- [t to sug g ei>t that “pn^tluxid does not I " 111 tl,L ‘ h “ u why should we repeal 

vant, lor, as he sass at the very outset, illJle jn dl(; pow ,. r 0 i 10 yalty” [Marglm, the ' eda oi ollei any kind ol sacrifice . 

lie ls not interested in a historical J 977 . rjy]. The Sun gas weic ahei all This tendency oi opposition to the 
study, but in a ‘structural’ analysis. })ia | lmalis w ho lully enjoyed and wield \cdns and to thc pic tensions ot the 

Nevertheless as lie does rcfci back to ( , d p UW ei. The above hopclully Biahinans cannot be dismissed as the 

antnputy in older to tell us how old demonstiates that the distinction be- views ot a gioup cm the fungc. In thc 

the hitrarthy is, let us look up some , NUrn j X)W er and ritual was not absolute Arlhaduislia, tlic Lukayala school which 

ot the facts lelevant to this issue our- d , irmg tbe Vedic age, and that tlie king must fully aiticulated auti-Vedisui, was 

se’ves by going back even further into ftas nwt a ] wa ^ ‘depnved", as Dumont commended lather highly as a science 

antiquity sacs, ’ ot sacerdotal function”. ol logic [ChatlopaJliyay, 1978 : 25] 

Fr<»„ extent intoirnation it appears whcn Dunlont asserts tba lh, ‘ ol tbe lde “ 

that ,n Vedic India the distinction be- s lcm wai perfected eight Vitamin (or Vadu) and those of the 

tween a priest and a king or a Brah- b(d()lt; chr^t, he has obviously kite Lnkayata schools, fiom which 

man and a Kshatnya was never fully eJ tb( , Upa „ishad, wlncli belongs lliuicllusni Iwriowed extensively, was 

developed. The Rfg Veda rarely men- 9 ,x.riod. Thc Upaubhad is. significant enough foi the Biahnuuis to 

lions the Brahmans, and the Huruaa- " . * t t lie work ot Biah- launch a conceited attack on them 

sukta legend is a much later addition. s ac ’ Kshalriyas In the llpant- tluough the six Vcdangas The later 
Further thc Brahman-Kshatriya com- '"•»* ^ Jawahar ] a l Nehru (1960) has Manumrili. eonipused befoie the Gupta 

bine worked m tandem, and both Brah- ■ * „ lhe Vedas are referred to period, was elea.Iy hostile to the logi- 

mans and Kshatriyas worked m clearing ;t ^ cialli 0 { t ], e Lokayuta and advocated 

jungles making land tractable, etc [Pusal- w * ' 1< ~ l , v d d no ] on g et sliong legal nicasuics against those 

* - — - 
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The import price of cement 
is Rs.800/■ per tonne. 

The average price allowed to an 
indigenous manufacturer 
is Rs.252/- per tonne. 


THE CEMENT INDUSTRY... 

A VICTIM OF AN IRRATIONAL 
CONTROL FRAMEWORK 


India imports 2 million tonnes 
of cement every year at over 
3 times the price paid 
to an indigenous cement 
manufacturer. Yet. the 
Government denies the 
Industry a legitimate price 
rise to meet escalating 
production costs of power, 
coal, transport, wages, 

The Cement Industry is subject 
to price and distribution 
controls by the Government 
The increases in retention price 
have always been 'too little \ 
and too late' A new cement 
pricing committee is now in 
session. Will they perceive 
the slow-kill disaster — 

and provide the much-needed 
concurrent compensations , 

for increases in the S 

cost of power, coal and /i 

freight? The % 

prices of all ' ' -h ^ 

these inputs are 




controlled by Government and 
can be increased 
with Government approval. 

Can this irrational policy of 
controls continue, for a 
product that is in the core 
sector of the Indian economy? 
! A product that is an index 
if of the country's development? 
! The cement crisis is a 
‘man-made calamity'. And 
we can avoid it Only, the 
Government has to take the 
\ right steps to give 
the Industry 
a boost...and a fair deal. 


M /*/» The Associated Cement 
M If If Companies Limited 
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costs discipline [Chattopadhyay, 1978 i 
2fi). This political aspect of the caste 
isvst«n is so evident at every step in 
rthe development of the caste system 
that it cannot be thought of as making 
its presence felt only "surTeptitk)usly , ’. 
The protracted (political and military 
stitiggle between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, the rise of the Lokayata, ot 
Tantriclsm and the Nastikas are some 
ol the obvious illustrations to the con- 
tiaiy. The fact that this opposition 
continued to exist long after Brahaspati 
and the Lokayata, and also Buddhism, 
is testified to amongst other things by 
ihe attacks launched on it by Manu 
and later by Madhava. The latter inci¬ 
dentally was sponsored by the political 
and state apparatus of the Vijayanagar 
cinpiie. 

The role of power in the develop¬ 
ment of the caste system cannot thus 
' lie underestimated, nor can it be said 
that the distinction between power and 
litnal was complete. I have alicady 
elaborated elsewhere the manner in 
which the Aryan expansion took place 
under the Brahman-Kshatriya direc- 
t.ves rCupta, 1080(h), 12581. Till the 
muiti period It is clear that the priestly 
authors did not detail out the duties of 
the King [Ghosal, 1930: 8], it was in 
Manusmritl that the role of the King 
was demarcated from that ol the Brah¬ 
man [Gupta, 1980(b). 205. Thapar, 
1978 ■ 14-3]. "The Brahman came into 
lus own in the post-Gupta period, when 
Buddhism began to decline and the 
Iti.diman’s leligious authoiity was back¬ 
ed by both an economic base and by 
Ins indispensability for the legitimation 
of powei” [Thapar, 1975 , 32). The 
arge number of land grants made to 
irahmans (Brdhmedeca lands) during the 
Gupta period, along with tho delega¬ 
tion of juiidical authority over those 
lands to the Brahmans contributed to 
their ascendcnce. Around this time too 
it was important for a usurper of state 
power us well as for petty oligarchs to 
claim noble descent which necessitated 
the manufacturing of false genealogies. 
Those Brahmans who loyally supported 
lliose claims and aided in their produc¬ 
tion were the ones who were rewarded 
hy the .political authority with land and 
patronage. They were thus playing the 
uile of status legitamiscrs to the poli¬ 
tical overlord, and were therefore inti¬ 
mately tied with polities and power 
without which their own status and 
well-being were threatened. 

Not all Brahmans qua Brahmans were 
g r anted superior status. In the earlier 
latakas the Brahman’s status was in¬ 
ferior to that «f the nobility [Nanjunday- 


ya and Anantha Krishna Iyei, 1928 ■ 
131). Brahmans were generally con¬ 
sidered to be of infeilor status "until 
they became priests to some of the 
kings of northern India” [Thapar, 1975: 
30-31). This clearly indicates that pro¬ 
claimed high ritual status had to be 
hacked by political patronage and eco¬ 
nomic power to be socially realised. 
This is why not all Brahmans were of 
equal status either. For instance, the 
Kura Pancala Brahmans of Megadha 
were referred to as the "so-called 
Brahmans” [Thapar, 1975: 30] in the 
Jatakas. Those Brahmans who could 
not get the patronage of rulers or 
wealthy landlords were reduced to 
taking up other skills, oven such lowly 
ones as carpentry. 

UNTOurmmi ity anti Purus Hnsiuncinr 

Wc also find that the presence of the 
Biahmans did not entail the piesence of 
ihe untouchables at the other pole. It 
was well after the Vcdic peiiod, after 
even the peiiod of the Mauryan 
Fanpire. that the notion of untouch- 
eb.lity came into being. In the Sata- 
palha Brahmana, the chief or noble is 
advised to eat from the same vessel as 
the 11 \ or commoner [Sharma 1975-12). 
In the Rig Veda, there was no mention 
of untouchables. The later Vedic texts 
such as the Va/asaneyi Samahita, 
Taittirya Brahmana, Brihadaranakeya 
Upanithad, Chandavoga Upantshad, 
considered certain communities like the 
Candidas and Paulkasos as objects of 
abhorrence, but not as untouchables 
rjlia, 1975.15). It was only wound 
second century AD that the stiatum 
of untouchables and tbe notion of «n- 
toucliability became evident, for in¬ 
stance in the ApasUtmha Dharmasutra 
[Jha, 1975-15). 

There were, however, certain Bud¬ 
dhist sources around this period on¬ 
wards which alluded to certain com¬ 
munities as untouchables. But the 
Vedic or Hindu literature and archaeo¬ 
logical references to that period are 
quite free of this categorisation. The 
explanation for this, according to 
Bomila Thapar, is that as Buddhism 
flourished in the urban centres, and as 
the audience of the texts weie inhabi¬ 
tants of these urban settlements, all 
those who entored these urban areas 
sporadically to render services and then 
returned to the non-urban hinterland 
were considered untouchables by the 
Buddhists. But in the rural areas where 
Vedlmt reigned, and where these com¬ 
munities were settled, they were not 
given this lowly status, and this is re¬ 


flected in the Hindu texts. Stiangely 
enough Dumont notes the absence of any 
reference to untouchables in Vedic texts, 
but wilfully dismisses its significance 
for it would weaken and indeed destroy 
his theorv of the pure hierarchy and 
“state of mind”. His assertion that in 
the Vedic age the pure hierarchy con- 
tiived to conceal “the factual accretion 
of a fifth category, the untouchables’’ 
is eontiaiy to nil existing evidence and 
is yet another demonstration of the oon- 
tnved nature, of his argument. 

As ahendy mentioned, Dumont's con¬ 
tention that politics did not enter at the 
ends of the two poles of the hierarchy, 
bur only "siirieptitiously” made an 
appearance at the interstitial levels is 
untrue as far as the aseendenee of the 
Brahmans is concerned. It is not true 
of the other end of the pole i e, the 
untouchables, either. Politics has con¬ 
stantly surfaced at the level of thl» 
extremity too, as witnessed by the large 
number of uprisings that have occurred 
in ancient India whenever the untouch-' 
ablcs have revolted against their de¬ 
gradation. The history of Tantrism 
itself is a clear indication of this 
phenomenon. “Tantrism in its more 
original form, had really been intima¬ 
tely associated with those castes and 
professions that were despised for 
many centuries” [Chattopadhyay, 1978: 
327). Chattopadhyay also points out 
that supreme importance was attached 
in the Tantra to the members of the 
lowest castes, performing the most de¬ 
grading and defiling occupations “Being 
thus associated with the despised castes, 
Tantrism, as Is to be expected was no 
reqieetor of caste distinction and caste 
superiority’’ [Chattopadhyay, 1978:331). 
This disicspict for the caste system 
was also expressed by frequent revolts 
against the caste system All men and 
women were deemed to be equal in 
tbe Tantras. Tbe adoration of the 
human body in tho Tantras and the 
doctrine which pioclaims that the 
human body is a microcosm of the 
universe devalued the Vedic Insistence 
on the profanitv of the hody, especially 
with reference to the body of such 
despised members of the low castes as 
Domes, Candidas, Hadis, etc. 

The BENOuvrr.n 

But Dumont has yet another card to 
play to demonstrate the separation of 
ritual status from political status. This 
card bears the imprint of the ‘renoim- 
cei\ “It may he doubted whcthei the 
caste system could have existed and 
endured independently of its contradic¬ 
tory, renunciation”.* What is the signi- 
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ficance of bringing in the renouncer? 
The significance lies, according to 
Dumont, in the fact that the renouncer 
by Riving up his place in society, bv 
eschewing power, and by adopting a 
superior life stvle — defined as an 
ascetic, vegetarian and spartan one — 
commands high ritual status, and the 
Brahman begins to emulate him. The 
renouncer is therefore intrinsic to the 
perfect hierarchy. In this connection 
Bomila Thapar’s essay ‘Renunciation: 
The Making of a Counter-culture'*’ 
T1978: 63-105], becomes important. 

Thapar distinguishes between an ascetic 
and a renouncer, and shows that it Is 
the renouncpr who returns to society, 
as a preceptor and mentor for those 
within it. She then notes that some 
renouncers denounced the Vedas; that 
the Saiva monastics, notably the Kapa- 
likas and the Pasupatns, were regarded 
with contempt by the Vurtmas But the 
Kalamukhas (another Saivite sect) were 
treated more sympathetically by ortho¬ 
dox Brahmans as they did not question 
the Brahman's superiority. So. contrary 
to Dumont, not all renouncers were 
considered worthy of emulation by th( 
Brahmans, only some were, and these 
like the Kalamukhas were also adviser, 
to kings and were thus not averse to 
power either. The Brahmans and the 
established order both frowned at Tan- 
tiicism which, incidentally, was “pro¬ 
bably an undercurrent of one strand in 
the ethos of renouncers since earliest 
tamos". Finally, the appearance of most 
renouncers, Tantrics and otherwise, "as 
an organised section of society occurs 
historically at periods of change where 
there emerge within society not only 
religious but socio-economic sanctions 
to maintain such groups, as for example 
the growth of urban centres and the 
expansion of the agrarian economy". 
Also the rise of a Tantric cultuie and 
the appeal of Tantric renouncers "may 
he said to reflect the rise of the sub¬ 
stratum culture coinciding with the 
social elevation of relatively obscure 
families and castes. . The substratum 
culture was opposed to the orthodox 
tradition, an opposition which came to 
be symbolically expressed in Tantric 
ilhial, much of which is a reversal of 
brahman values". 

Renunciation was becoming socially 
relevant at particular points in history, 
and was not always strengthening its 
opposite, orthodox caste hieraichy. Fur¬ 
ther, not only is the separation of the 
political, economic and the ritual levels 
imdemonstrable via the . renouncer, 
hut, on the other hand, the social re¬ 


levance of the renouncer itself lies in 
the economics and politics of the time. 

Conscious Model Again 

The narration of such elementary 
historical facts that are well-known and 
are indeed considered “small change” 
in the ledgers of historical study are in 
themselves sufficient to dispute Du¬ 
mont’s contention that the caste system 
.is a “state of mind” exercises an in¬ 
exorable and pristine influence on 
material reality. The pre-eminent 
status attained by the Brahman and the 
debasement of the untouchable cannot 
be considered given outcomes of the 
Hindu "state of mind" but, rather, 
were outcomes of a long historical 
process. The mast salient feature of 
this histociral process was the constant 
rivalry between various communities 
for political and economic power which 
was reflected in their varying and 
conflicting perceptions of Brahmanism 
and of the Vedas. 

There was never a universal accept¬ 
ance of either Brahmanism or the 
Vedas in ancient Tndia, let alone in the 
later periods This alone can explain 
the great degree of mobility of 
groups in Indian history and also the 
manufacturing of fictitious genealogies 
for those who claimed higher status 
[Thapar, 1978 ■ 353; Kosambi, 1975 ; 33; 
Gupta, 1980 (b), 204]. It also helps 
one to comprehend why, after the 
growth of feudalism, when landed 
property served as the basis of power, 
tho Kathakosa Prakarama of Jlncsvara 
Suri recoids that landed property was 
the most tangihle basis of social and 
political status [Yadav, 1976: 45]. 
From this perspective there is also 
little cause for disbelieving, as Dumont 
does, the empirical reality, as recorded 
by McKim Marriot, that, it is to the 
landlord and not to the Brahman that 
maximum services are rendered in 
village India. The ideology of the 
“pure hierarchy” then has been cons¬ 
tantly contravened, and even the 
Brahman’s authority in spiritual matters 
har been frequently challenged as we 
found in the case of the renouncers, 
and as can be found in the case of the 
Lingayat community. The role of a 
spiritual leader or of a status legitimise! 
has not always been the prerogative of 
a Brahman or one of Brahman descent. 

A factual dismissal of the three 
pillars on which Dumont’s thesis rests 
clears some of the most thorny objec¬ 
tions raised against the Marxian 
approach towards the caste system. 
Once it is acknowledged that a' “state 


of mind” was unable to produce the 
caste system in its developed empirical 
form, some eight centuries before.. 
Christ, the primacy of the conscious 
model is immediately devalued. Sub¬ 
sequently one has to make two further 
concessions. If the conscious model 
developed through history, then as 
history itself is impregnated with 
contrary economic and political tenden¬ 
cies, the conscious model cannot be 
radically separated from these tenden¬ 
cies in its evolution. Secondly, if this 
conscious model has ingested these 
contradictions and yet has pretensions 
of heing a unitary system — as the 
caste system does — then it must 
assert its universality by concealing the 
giound forces of these contradictions. It 
is precisely in order to fulfil this func¬ 
tion that the rationale behind the caste 
system approaches the status of a myth, 
which according to Levi Strauss, 
bridges the unhappy contradictions on 
which society rests [Levi Strauss, 1909. 
10; Glucksmann, 1974:80]. 

Autonomy vs Reiujctionism 

What are the fcaturers that dis¬ 
tinguish, or should distinguish, Marxist 
scholarship on the caste system from 
scholarship of the non-Marxist variety? 

A Marxian perspective atlaches 
little value to the notion that the 
caste system owes its origin, its 
ethos, to the peculiar bent of the 
Hindu mind. 

In understanding the genesis and 
development of the caste system 
emphasis is laid on the socio-historical 
factois, which workt d, so to say, 
behind the minds of men to give 
rise to the caste system. The caste 
system is thus understood not as a i 
system that was bom full blown ■ 
from the verv inception of Vedir 
India, but as a system that gradually 
developed and crystallised through 
the ages. The fact that significant 
breaks occurred In this stratificatory 
system in line with the general socio¬ 
economic transformations that charac¬ 
terised ancient and medieval India 
is not dismissed out of hand. 

Thirdly, the Marxist understanding 
of structure compels one not to abide 
solely bv the intellectual constructs 
that men who live in society have of 
their own society, but to seek mean¬ 
ing in the deeper structure of society, 
itself. For instance. Marxists would 
generally not subscribe to the argu¬ 
ment that since the caste, system says 
that economic and political factors 
are secondary in Indian society, this 
is necessarily so. 

To sum up, therefore, though Marxists 
would not out of hand dismiss the 
caste system as a myth, they would by 
and. large converge around the belief 
that the oaste system has served to 
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ratiaialise and legitimise a system of 
exploitation that has based Itself <m the 
,nyth of “natural superiority”; further, 
.that this myth in its elaboration as wit¬ 
nessed in the caste system, has effec- 
t vely concealed the contradictions that 
exist in society. 

Hut the Marxist perspective has xe- 
untiy been rather rudely shaken by 
Godelier who Contends that caste is 
both infrastructure and superstructure. 
Before I attempt to evaluate Godelier’s 
contribution towards the understanding 
ol the caste system, I think it will help 
niatteis and also remove some mis¬ 
understandings, if a brief summary 
were to be made of Godeliei's theore¬ 
tical apparatus. 

Godelier, it seems, distances himself 
fiom Dumont and does not believe that 
.1 society can be understood primaiily 
through the medium of the conscious 
theoretical structures of those living in 
it He quotes Marx appreciatively 
[1972: XII, XLIIl and his adherence to 
the tiaditional and classical Marxist 
method is not left in no doubt, like 
Marx he hopes to bring out “the ex¬ 
istence of aspects of teality that do 
not relate to any consciousness and are 
not explicable by consciousness” How 
then was it possible, with this vast 
theoretical divergence between Godelier 
and Dumont, that Godelier was able to 
quote Dumont appreciatively, with not 
a note of dissent or a hint of demur, 
in support of his contention that caste 
s infiastructiire? 

Both Dumont and Godelier concur 
that as long as the caste system exists, 
the emergence of economic classes (for 
Dumont) and of economic relations of 
production (foi Godelier) is unthink- 
|b!e. Wheieas Dumont's position is 
understandable as part of the hallowed 
culturological tradition of sociology and 
social anthropology, Godelier’s position 
mates problems coining as it docs from 
v.ithin the Marxian tradition. Foi Gode- 
licr neither challenges Marx in his 
understanding of "structure”, nor does 
he dispute Marx’s emphasis on histori¬ 
cal mateiialism. It is for this reason 
that Godelier demands closer inspection. 

The kick off point for Godelier* as¬ 
sertion that caste is infrastructure is 
piovided, as Godelier himself acknow¬ 
ledges, by his study of kinship in primi¬ 
tive societies As kinship was the "inte- 
giator" of primitive societies, and as 
Unship relations could serve a* rela¬ 
tions of production, so, says he, can 
caste in India. But Godelier is also 
against the crude reductionism where 
everything is directly related to the 
economic instance. They refuse “to gee 


the irreducible differences between the 
levels and structures of social life, the 
reason for the relative autonomy with 
which they operate, and (reduce) all 
levels to so many functions, either ap¬ 
parent of concealed, of economic acti¬ 
vity” [Godelier, 1972: X]. 

The criticism of reductionist ‘vulgar’ 
materialism is not new in Marxist litera¬ 
ture and in recent times has been made 
most lorccfully by Althusser with his 
concept of “overdetermination”, the 
theoretical merits of which Godeliei 
clearly accepts and acknowledges. But 
unlike Althusser for whom sometimes it 
!■> the economy, oi the contradictions 
at the level oi the economy, which 
articulate and unite the dominant con¬ 
tradictions,' Godelier quite unequivoc¬ 
ally believes that each level has its 
own “.specific hierarchical causality”, 
and that "each structuie-social, kinship, 
political, etc has its own content, not 
reducible to any other, and its own 
mode and time-scale of evolution" 
lIbkl: 92]. It is only in advanced 
capitalist societies that the classical 
basis-supeistiucture distinction can be 
made By his own reasoning, however, 
this should also be a doubtful proposi¬ 
tion, and indeed he himself seems to 
implicitly argue against it [Godelier, 
1972: 268] though he docs so without 
m anv way modifying his original 
pioposition. 

But while Godeliei accepts Marx’s 
insistance on materialism and the con¬ 
tentious formulation of determination in 
the last instance by the economy, in 
the actual working out of lus anti-reduc- 
tionism he compromises his Marxist 
preferences by borrowing Parson’s no¬ 
tion of the system. In accordance with 
Pai soman thinking, the economy merely 
becomes a “sub system” of the social 
ss stem and is no longci the determinant 
level it is for Marx and sometimes is 
foi Althusser. For Godeliei now, as it 
his been for Parsons and Daniel Bell 
from the beginning, economics and 
politics have their own axial principles. 
They are, of course, part of the larger 
system but with discrete orbits and 
distinct functions. The fundamental 
difference between Marxists and Parso- 
nians as regards the economy is lost 
sight of by Godelier who thus allows 
In’- a gieater acceptability of his Mai- 
xism by those fundamentally opposed to 
Maixism and its theoretical thrust. The 
economy does not stand for the logic 
of the infrastructure in Godelier but for 
the economic system and practices as 
such. The unconscious infrastructure is 
traded for conscious empirical practices. 
Predictably therefore Godelier attributes 


to the infrastructure all instances which 
help in renewing material production 
and not the relations of production. 
This u significant for it iurther demon- 
stiatcs the close theoretical alliance 
between Godelier and the Paisonian 
school.* 

AlTl ONOMY OS' Sui'EHS UlUC'UJRK 

Godeliei is, however, seized with a 
genuine problem. How does one under¬ 
stand the role of politics, religion, caste 
oi kinship in traditional and modern 
societies ■ He conectly dismisses the 
simple formula of economic reduction- 
ism, but in doing so he erects an im- 
palusiblc Marxian school which he then 
sets about to demolish. To believe that 
every element in the superstructure 
must have its ongui in the present 
material basis is a position no serious 
Marxist can take. But Marxists have 
also often believed that supcrstructuies 
have only one voice and only one form 
of articulation and this has in no small 
way hmdeied them in their study of 
so-called "survivals”. Yet Godelier does 
not take this exposition of Marxism 
seuously to task. He believes there is 
a fundamental lacuna in received Mar¬ 
xist theoiies which deny that super- 
stiucturcs have their own evolution, and 
theii independent logic. This position 
not only brings him uncomlortably close 
to non-Maixist theonsts, as we demon¬ 
strated earliei, but also lends credibility 
to the simplistic notion that prevails 
among some Maixists legarding the 
univotal character oi superstructures. 

This acceptance of the umvoc&l 
chaiacter of superstructures arises dif- 
tciently in Godelier than it does m the 
woiks oi the other Marxists. Godelier's 
acceptance arises because he refuses to 
seal eh tor the material oiigins of the 
superstructure, in spite of icfemng ap- 
pi relatively and repeatedly to Marx's 
tatement in Capital that one must seek 
the material roots foi Catholicism in the 
Middle Ages, and those for politics in 
the Ancient World. The lepeated refer¬ 
ence to this quotation fiom Marx docs not 
yet persuade Godelier to investigate 
the material origins of superstructures 
because for him "the mnei logic of 
these systems must be analysed before 
tnen origin is analysed’’ [Godelier, 
1972 XXI]. In this he is following close 
on Althusser’s heels; but there is no 
evidence anywhere, of his attempt to 
grapple with the other task of seeking 
the material basis behind for eg, Catho¬ 
licism and politics. Indeed, he specific¬ 
ally condemns those who venture on 
such a task and labels them reductio¬ 
nists. Why then he persists in referring 
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to a quotation from Marx which call* 
Into question his own theoretical objec¬ 
tives is a jju/.zle which cannot be solv¬ 
ed, at least, not in a straightforward 
manner, in this paper. 

By labelling any attempt to unearth 
the material roots behind leligion m 
the Inca period or politics in Greece., 
or the caste system in India as reduc¬ 
tionist exercise. Godclier is now free 
to give the superstiucturc complete 
autonomy. But it politics, caste and 
religion are autonomous levels, theu 
what is left of his Marxism? Herein 
emerges the Godclienan novelty. The 
mistake committed by Marxists, he says, 
is that politics, kinship, caste etc. have 
been considered by them as superstrue- 
tinal phenomena whereas actually they 
exist at the level of the inlrastucture 
and function at the level of the rela¬ 
tions of production Every level is 
autonomous. But as all these autonomous 
levels arc also at the level of the infras¬ 
tructure, we forego the notion of class, 
the unconscious structure, and the 
dialectic between infiastrueturc and 
superstructure, which are some of the 
fundamental cornerstones of the Maixian 
method, and which distinguish it from 
Parson's sociology and Dumont’s an¬ 
thropology. 

As there is no dialectic between the 
logic of the lnfrastructme and the con¬ 
scious model, and as infrastructure is 
to include all those elements which re¬ 
produce the material meaas of society, 
then it is to conscious, sensible and 
observable behavioural models that now 
everything is being reduced. Notwith¬ 
standing the Marxian terminologies used 
the end product of Godclier’s anti- 
lcductionum is cotenmnous with the 
ideal model of Louis Dumont where 
the "state ol mind” 01 the conscious 
model is the most important aspect of 
social reality. It is through this very 
convoluted route that Godclier is able 
to uphold Dumont's "Homo Hiorar- 
chicus” as a definitive work on the 
Indian caste system. 

iMWASTRUCrURE and Clas>s SocifniKa 

Em lift it was mentioned that Gode- 
l>ei took a vast syllogistic jump when 
he deduced that what was true for 
kinship societies was also true for caste 
societies and for ancient social forma¬ 
tions. This jump was totally unwarranted 
because Godelier’s premises were based 
on preclass societies which as Engels 
and Lucaks (1968) pointed out have a 
tempo and observe laws wholly different 
fnim class societies. 

Again, taking a cue form Lucaks it 
maybe pointed out that the terms in¬ 


frastructure, superstructure are histori¬ 
cally specific categories and relate only 
to class societies. The use of these 
teims m societies which are not class 
societies will only make these concepts 
vapid and wortnless and generalise 
them to the extent that they lose their 
scientific acuity. Even Marx and Engels 
weie awaie ol the distinction between 
class and pie-class societies and the 
legacy of the ionndeis of Marxism was 
specifically designed towaids a compre¬ 
hension of the "written history" of class 
societies.* 

Now Godelier’s understanding of 
Marx is open to obicctions which can 
he traced hack (reduced?) to the first 
principles ol Maixism. When Godchei 
says that in puuiitive pre-class societies 
it is kinship which governs society, then 
there is nothing very objectionable 
about this [see also Terray, 1972: 96] 
apait fioin the fact that lie uses the 
term mfrastiuctuie unnecessarily ior 
relations ol kinship But irom hero 
Godclier cannot generalise and say that 
if kinship, which was considered to he 
at the supeistructural level by reduc¬ 
tionist Maixists, can function as infias- 
liuctuie, then othci elements hitherto 
designated as superstruetural can also 
function as infrastructure. Hence, caste, 
religion, etc, ore all infrastructuial, for¬ 
getting that in the latter case we are 
talking ol societies where classes have 
developed and where labour surplus is 
being appiopriated to materially alter 
the circumstances between the various 
strata and classes in society. 

A society which is not a class society 
can leflect the tiue nature of its econo¬ 
mic stiucture m its beliefs, in its myths 
and even in its kinship system. If kin¬ 
ship governs pi e-class societies, as 
Godchei alleges, then it is obviously a 
situation which precludes a class ana¬ 
lysis and, therefore, should preclude also 
Mu' use of terms like infrastructure, 
superstructure, and so on. The ideology 
that such societies secrete’ now has no 
economic conti adictions within the in- 
i restructure to conceal, and hence can¬ 
not be covered undei the Marxian 
inline of superstructure. Therefore, if 
in kinship societies, kinship is both 
Inlrastnictuie and superstructure then 
it is a statement of truth, which is, 
however, not made more accessible by 
the use of teims specific to class 
societies. 

Social Labour and Socially 
Necessary Labour 

It is worthwhile at this Stage to re¬ 
call Marx’s distinction between social 
labour and socially necessary labour for 


it will further illumine the nature of 
Godelier’s contribution. The reason why 
a term like infrastructure has little re¬ 
levance ior primibvc societies is becauaO 
they do not manifest, like class aocie-** 
ties do, the existence of socially neces- 
saiy labour. 

Amongst the Trobriand lalanders wc 
find that though a prestation is made 
to the chief, this cannot be considered 
a foun ol exploitation. [Malinowski, 
1922 : 58-61, 159, 174]. This is not 
because of kinship or anything else, hut 
simply because in such societies there 
is no evidence whatsoever of socially 
necessary labour. The Trobrianders for 
instance are all equally competent to 
prifuim a variety of economic activities 
fnini tending to their gardens to the 
gio\ung oi yams. The prestations that 
are from time to time made to the chief 
have no other alternative social use in 
the society, as the consumption and 
life style ol the giver is not curtailed * 
by this piestation. For this reason the 
yams given to the chief cannot be con¬ 
sidered surplus, nor can the relationship 
between tin* chief and the orchnaiy 
Tiuln hinders be considered an exploita¬ 
tive one, in the Marxian sense. It is for 
the reason that it is difficult to isolate 
the economic element, in the Marxian 
sense, m these societies, and not as 
l’ol.tnyi [1900] has said because of the 
"embeddedness of the economy” in 
other institutions and practices in so¬ 
ciety, a view to which Godclier in pait 
subscribes [Godclier, 1972 : 302]. 

Socially necessary labour unlike so¬ 
cial la! tour not only bungs about a 
division of lalxmr, but also ensures the 
greatest productivity socially possible 
for the purpose of suiplus extraction by 
a superior community. When a Trobri-JJf 
antler iuns, miles negotiates stormy ' 
sens, and carries a load of yams to a 
material kin, he does not do it because 
he is compelled to do so by economic 
incumstances. The rcceivei of all this 
is perfectly capable of producing enough 
foi himself which in fact he does 
(Malinowski 1922: 174]. In a society 
governed bv socially necessary labour 
the expropriation of material goods adds 
to the economic power of the expro¬ 
priator and diminishes that of the ex- 
piopriated. The emphasis in pre-class 
societies is therefore not on production 
hut ou distiibution and this immediately 
robs the concept of mode of production 
from playing any more than a pen- 
pheial and circumstantial rale in under¬ 
standing these earlier arid so called 
‘ruder’ civilisations. It is not that Godc¬ 
lier is entirely unaware of this [Gode- 
lier, 1972 : 277] but it does not teem 
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to dampen his enthusiasm for usin^ 
class categories and concepts tor a 
Atudy of these earlier pre-class societies 
•as well. 

The division ot labour that accom¬ 
panies socially necessary labour inhibits, 
j| not precludes, a certain section of the 
community from participating in cei- 
l.iin economic activities. This results in 
siutificabon in the community based 
<>n economic skills These stratified lay- 
eis ore protected by the members inter¬ 
nally, for their economic sustenance, 
and by the expropiiators externally, for 
the pmpose of self aggrandisement and 
jl-o m ordei to protect themselves 
against a birakdoxvn of the stratified 
ordei Production of commodities is not 
determined bv the general requirement 
cl society, hut now proceeds on the 
I,lies dictated by the class structuic of 
* .neietv and responds to the demands of 
"the ruling classes which substantially 
modify necessities and icquiiemenLs 
.a mss every class and across every oc¬ 
cupational group. 

The absence of socially necessary 
lalmui in pie-class societies has been 
aidely documented [Schepeia and God¬ 
win 1987, Mead 1927 etc] How 
udicalK different such societies are 
bum societies with classes and where 
socially necessaiy labom picdonunatca 
i.innot he ovei -sti cssfd. Marxian an- 
dm ipology must conic to grips with 
•his icaltty if its analysis is to aid in 
die understanding of pie-class societies 
This is an mea when* the corpus of 
Mais’s woik, his concepts and his "laws 
id motion” have vetv little relevance, 
n'hci than taunting out moic precisely 
•the distance between class and pie-class 
Pykcicties. and thus pieventing a simp- 
ds'ic evolutionan conceptualisation. 

The oiganisatimi of lahour in pie- 
c'ass soeietu*s is at the .same time not 
lairclv a haphazard, anaichic and 
i.indom process, hut revolves around 
certain ground rules which emanate 
fiom the primary these societies give 
to the sliuctme of distribution. How- 
rvei, then' is no one universal formula 
uf disti lhution in such societies, and it 
is also tiue that kinship alone does not 
tell us qll about their system of social 
linkages, which are oveilaul by age 
itiades. "kula" lies, and so on. This 
leaves a whole range ol economic acti- 
\it\ outside the influence of kinship 
, [Trrray, 1972] One element may be 
f dominant but is certainly not as deci¬ 
sive or as determinate as Giddier 

makes out. Even if we are to apply 

Godelier'a grossly unsatisfactory use of 
the term “superstructure" to these pre¬ 


class societies wc again find that is 
composed of a variety of elements, be¬ 
liefs myths, etc, most of which relate 
to man and nature, without kinship 
or anv of its sub-connotations ever put¬ 
ting in an appearance. 

What is eminently clear, however, is 
that it is distribution which has prio- 
lity ovei production m these societies, 
and hence the emeigcnce of socially 
necessary lalxnir ls uiled out With this 
ruling out. no one section of the com¬ 
munity is jx*rmanentlv debarred or dis¬ 
abled from eithei enjoying ceitaln 
fruits of Idhom or fiom participating 
in certain forms of pioduetion. But 
even so the production in many eases 
is organised either mound ‘age .sets’, oi 
kin gioups oi sexes to give the specific 
tonal quality to the specific chaiacter 
of the distribution system prevalent in 
that society 

Thpre aie various wavs in which 
lahour is oiganised In Samoa, which 
Margaret Mead studied, the married 
folk me separated into discrete male 
and female groups. The bachelors are 
supposed to look after the household 
tequiietnents of several households 
sometimes tlmmgh communal labour. 
Amongst the Masai of East Africa those 
individuals who are jointly initiated by 
cucliimcision form groups for the rest 
of their lives. In North America yvhdt 
are known as ‘age sets’ w'ero quite fre¬ 
quently found among the Ameiican 
Indians as well as among the Afiieans 
and other pre-capitalist societies 
Amongst the Bantu it is kinship that 
de*ei mines one’s position in the labom 
piocess [see also Taisvio. 1984 144- 

147] But the purpose of these classi¬ 
fications is not so much to debar certain 
inembeis from peifoiming and enjovmg 
certain seivlces as it is to eustue the 
exchange and distnhii'ion of the social 
labour of a community in an oiganised 
manner. 

It is by exHmimng the lalxiui process 
in such societies that we can stait 
nfiesh in our endeavom to understand 
the iclationship that hinds the system 
of distribution yyith that of pioducti- 
vity Though Godeher criticises Ten ay 
and Meillussoux foi confusing "lalxnir 
piocess" with mode of production he 
does not lralisc that the term “mode 
of pioduetion" itself and its concomi¬ 
tants were not devised lo understand 
prc-class societies As a matter ot fact, 
mspite of his rather amateurish antluo- 
pology and his ovei-emphasis on Morgan 
and the ethnologists, Marx aeknoyvledg- 
ed that the standpoint of the labour 
process alone is sufficient to determine 
directly ‘what is productive labour in 


piiinitive societies [Marx, n d ■ 170, 
480-491] 

Phe-class to Oi sss Fohmations 

The point, however, is that what Ls 
hue for class societies cannot lx> true 
for pre class societies. And this Ls ap¬ 
plicable across the lxiaid to all the 
significant concepts in Marxism If care 
is not taken in using Marxian concepts 
om can neutralise theii radical content 
and make them indistinguishable from 
ahistoncul, neo classical and ideological 
concepts Secondly, we may he tempted 
to extend om conclusions regarding 
pre-class societies made vapid bv the 
use of efass terms, to class societies 
without realising that in doing so we 
ire now transforming what was merely 
vapid to an eggregious blunder. 

As Godelier distinguishes primarily 
between capitalist and pie-capitalLst so¬ 
cieties, he lumps undei one category 
such a vast variety of pre-capitalis 1 
societies that he misses the fact that 
the caste system m India, from the days 
of the Varna system onwards, gives 
evidence of stultification, exploitation 
and lienee classes Even the so-called 
“tribal societies" in India have not 
escaped this piocess of stratification and 
class formation a* Romila Thapar and 
Majid Siddic r i have clearly outlined 
[Thajiar and Siddicp, 1979 80, see 

also Beteillc. 1947. 71]. 

Godeliei, unfortunately, does not 
seem perturbed bv hLs mvn observation 
that in erstwhile pre-class societies 
there aie seveial instances which swna- 
phoie ihe onset for classes and exploita¬ 
tion The incipient formation of classes 
and state stnietures, Godeher notices, 
can he traced to the gtaclual i emplace¬ 
ment of dLstiihution hv redistribution 
fiom an exalted somev, and to “the 
clistilhution of the most highly valued 
elemeuLs of the social product to that 
ol the distilhution of the factois of 
production among the members of the 
society ’. Gxlelii i believes that this is 
lioyy the Inca empiie enieiged, and yet 
docs not deem it fit to state that classes 
in Inin and exploitation hv a .superior 
eomimimts limned the economic base 
ol that society He believes it is instead 
ic'igion loi yvin else should the Indian 
tubes in Inca hand “ovei pait ol their 
labom to support the Gods, the dead 
ami tin living members ol the iiilmg 
class peisonified by Inca Slnnti. the 
son ol the sun” |Godeliei, 1977 85] 

That leligicm is being used to justify 
the claims of the Inca tilling class is 
quite clear from Godelicr’s statement 
What can never itully be in doubt Ls 
that leligion liere. performs the typical 
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role of the ‘supcistructure’ in justifying 
and seeking to conceal the actual forces 
of exploitation and the contradictions 
that exist between classes B> con- 
xidemig icligion to he infiastiintuit* xse 
ari again witnesses to the ‘conscious 
model’ at its best. It is (he consciously 
constructed conscious model of the 
ruling class. Oodeher keeps promising 
that he is going to demonsti ate hosv 
political and icligioics ideas functioned 
as infrastructure in the Inca penod but 
then goes on to give us a long tiact on 
tin' < lassie,,s Mbuti society climaxing 
with a kind of a "I told von so” con¬ 
clusion Yet a lugger sin prise awaits us 
in Ins chapter, ‘The Concept of Sot ml 
and Economic Formation ■ The Inea 
Ex.unple’ Here, instead of referring 
even once to polities and icligion as 
iulraslructme, he actually says that 
Inca society xxas based on a “regime of 
foiced laboui". On cash' he dog's no 
moic than refer us to Dumont 

But there is yet another conclusion 
which Di,iv he drawn from the position 
that has so fai been piesented heie. My 
contention is that not onlx is it point¬ 
less to use class categories for pie-class 
societies, hut as the integrator in one 
society is disti ihution and exchange and 
m the other, it is piodnction 01 the 
inode of pioduction, their is as set nr 
accepted analytical tool 01 methodologx 
xxl.ieh can tell us about evolution fiom 
pie-class to class societies I must thcio- 
f'lic disagree with Teirav [1972 121] 

when hr says that the mode of pioduc- 
tion is the obverse side of the distribu¬ 
tion principle in pre-capitalist societies 
That this is a forced assertion and reads 
rather like an article of laith without 
analytical substance becomes evident 
when anthropologists like Ten ay, Nfeil- 
lassoux, and even Godeliei i loud an 
actual demonstration of the dynamics of 
transition bv an idealist conception of 
evolution. We me, therefore, accustomed 
to statements such as At Stnnr point 
land is no longei subject of laboui hilt 
iristniment of labour [Meillassoux 
1972 - 99] Or As soon as pvopeitx 
of a certain kind is highly valued 
rgalilaiianism gives way to authorits 
stnietmes. Oi . With the development 
of technology comes a time when 
gieatei surplus is produced etc etc 
[Enexx, 1979]. These statements do not 
en’ighten u« as to what were the ope¬ 
rative forces “at that time”, or “at that 
point”, or “when the time crimes", 
winch resulted in these significant 
shifts. It is as if mankind is wilfully 
working out its destiny to he enslaved 
in class societies and as if its fate has 
already been sealed and determined. 


This should bo seen as yet another 
example of what can happen if dialec- 
tieal mateualism is handled outside its 
hi-toricallx specific scope. 

This is a limitation of historical 
materialism Marxists have to accept, if 
thev aie to enhance their understanding 
of pro class societies, and also if they 
•nc not to fall prey to some, of the Code- 
lieuan chois xx'hich air being argued 
against in this paper. The easier mute 
no doubt is to take recourse to the 
logic of class societies and to force it 
on pii-rlass societies. Howevei, this 
gives accident diffusion, catastrophes, 
invasion. e*c, the status of theoietical 
necessities xx’hich certainly they are not 
if looked at fiom the perspective of the 
logic of primitive societies. 

Conclusion 

To consider caste society then as non 
class or pre-class society would he 
entirely xviong foi Marxist scholarship 
Also if wo xveie to strictly adhere to 
Godeher we would come to the con- 
(liision that as the caste system has 
reigned foi over thiee thousand years 
in India, and has been theiefoie the 
‘niriastinctiiral’ base of Indian society 
since antiquity, no cpociial or structural 
changes have ever taken place in this 
society. Such a position would he 
hlaiantlv false as the cailier sections 
of this paper have demonstiatod Final¬ 
ly, if caste is infrastructure and the 
trillions of pioduction me based on the 
taste system then one svould have to 
close one’s eyes to tile fact that several 
casies thiough his'ory have resisted and 
icvolted against their subjugation For. 
it in kinship societies it is quite un¬ 
thinkable lot a cadet to take ovei the 
functions oi the clan leader and tians- 
gi evs the norms associated xvith age 
sets, so also is it equally unthinkable 
lor a caste gioup to aspire to superioi 
stitiis. and sometimes aspire most suc¬ 
cessfully If consequences such as these 
emetge horn Godolier’s xvoik. and if 
those consequences remind one of 
Dumont, then it should not he taken 
as a product of out malicious intent, 
but talhei should help one understand 
why Godebcr 'has quoted Dumont so 
apiireciativelv in the first place. 

Mv contention i.s not that Marxists 
should deny the importance’ of caste 
in the study of Indian society. But I 
believe that the attempts made by non- 
Marxists like Dumont and Marxists like 
Godelier. make a propci sociological 
study of easte moie inaccessible. To 
accept that castes exist is not the same 
as to say that the caste system is every¬ 
thing and that a class analysis of Indian 


society is irrelevant. Apart from the 
fact that such an approach informs us 
very insignificantly (when it does not-' i 
misinform us) about Indian society^ 
fiom ancient to medieval times, it has 
an hnpoitant praxiological dimension as 
well. 

As regards its inadequate utility xxe 
may say that it fails to provide us with 
a system which can take into account 
the dynamic of Indian history, which 
has not only been witness to great 
changes, hut also to tensions, change 
and conflict within the fabric of pie- 
Biitish India. At the level of praxis it 
tells us to abstain from class mobilisa¬ 
tions and to engage in caste actions (as 
in Dumont and Omvedt), oblivious of 
the stiains and contradictions within 
caste and kin groups [See Jassal, 1980: 
331-332]. When the praxiological dimen¬ 
sions aie thus spelt out, the fact that 
they are anathema to Marxism and 1 
Marxist praxis need not be belaboured 
fmther. 

The Maixist approach to the caste 
.system, l believe, highlights the reasons 
why caste Ix-licfs and other prknordi.il 
lies become iclevant nnd assume im¬ 
portance in a paiticnlar (i e specific) 
sncio-historical situation. This draw- 
inn attention to the xxhole complex of 
material and historical reasons lesponsi- 
hie For the debasement of certain classes 
The advantage ol this is that if politl 
cal-ideologital mobilisations are conduc¬ 
ted against castes with this understand¬ 
ing uppermost, theie is little .. 

foi ‘invented easteism’ developing among 
ihi subaltern classes and castes. This is 
the reason whx’ I hesitate to tome out , 
in fulsome piaisc of the Dalit movement j 
as the ideology of the mam line Dali'sj 
movement is also < nmeshed in what max? 
he called “inverted easteism’ 1 . This re¬ 
sults in the estrangement of the dominant 
Dalit castes from the more backward and 
impoveiished scheduled caste members, 
and the myth of natural superiority and 
differences is ictained It is primaiih 
foi this reason that caste actions as 
caste actions cannot oveicome or devalue 
the caste system as Dumont and One 
vedt would like us to believe. 

Secondly as Marxists in geneini do 
not consider the caste system an in¬ 
superable barriei, either because it i' 
the determining structure (Dumont] <» 
because it is infiastnicture (Godeliei). 
thp reasons for underdevelopment and 
“super exploitation” — to use a tenn 
linm Meillasoux — in India should he 
located first in the class structure of 
this society-. If that is done many popu- 
lai notions regarding the slavish menta¬ 
lity generated by caste and tribal 
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Invalids will be Seen in an entirely new 
fight. For in&tance, it is believed by 
some sections that the tribals of Chota 
-LNagpur followed their leaders (the tribal 
"chiefs) to penury and woise because 
die latter had commanded them to work 
id British plantations of Assam, Bengal 
and Bihar, Stated as such it does seem 
that the inhabitants of Chota Nagpui 
gave up the security of their homes 
because of their irrational primordial 
attachment to theii chief. In this con¬ 
nection, Thapar and Siddiqi [1979 . 42] 
note that it was only the poorest and 
the most impoverished ol the so-called 
tnbal-s’ that left foi the plantations 
Imping to bettei then status, and the 
ti.iditionjl mithcntly ot the niunrla 
!i .idersliip had nothing to do with this. 
Not, to reformulate Gndeliei on Inca 
siiinti dul the members ot the lower 
idsles submit to the demands of the 
upper castes simply because* caste du- 
R tie, as pioctaiim-d bv the Brahmaas 
excited a pme unadultei.itcd force, but 
because of the consti.unts and economic 
i umiiiilsions oi the sucietv itself. A blind 
devotion to caste duties such as high¬ 
lighted In Dumont and cited foi the 
Inca Sliinfi In Gedehe-i, cannot ex- 
plam why this devotion is fiactuied 
lime and again and what the social 
loiecs ,ii'' that keep altcung it modify¬ 
ing it and even on occasion, ubjming it. 


m,-"-.,. ""r ; .-v -•* 

Marxist were to quote Singer appre- 
ciatively, because he undermines the 
“lebgious syndrome of backwardness”; 
but it seems almost absurd that Mar¬ 
xists like Codelier should accept Du¬ 
mont whole-sale and piovide a Marxist 
gloss to what is, and has always been, 
a well-known Emo-centiic culturological 
approach towaids the- raste system in 
paitieulai and towaids Indian society 
in general 

If certain Maixi,ts suc-h as Godelic-r 
uic appreciative* ot Dumont’s position cm 
the Indian caste system, this is not just 
coincidental. Nor is it a coincidence that 
both Geidelierians and Dumont advocate 
taste- action to fight caste-ism. Foi once- 
M.nxisLs begin to identify xupcrslruc- 
tmal elements with the mfrastructuie. 
then castes and the cultural and intel¬ 
lectual models of the caste system be¬ 
come- ligid, final and de-teiinfinite ol all 
social processes. One- is then of! tin an 
ideational carousal where- one’s theore¬ 
tical origins do not mutter* 

The Marxist appinath, as it has been 
mielei,stood hen-, cannot allow tins nie-i- 
gee to take place- This not only ictams 
the cntical chaiaetcr of Marxist the-oiv 
lint also helps otic to se-pmate- appeal- 
auce- fiom essente The Maixist aji- 
pioach does not de-ny th<> lele-vance of 
castes, but as it seeks the origin ol the 
caste system in material history it is 


The- Maixist apjuouch also sensitises 
ns to tin- fact that as caste line-s aie not 
the de-te-miinant factoi, caste loyalties 
an- activated only spoiaelicallv and to 
the extent that membeix of different 
class positions be-lie-ve they can use 
the-in to their advantage The point 
tli'-n is to compii-he-nd tlu- manifest 
un-tv that class mte-n-sts aie- able, to 
allain bv the agglutination of caste 
1 ivulties (and olbe-i piirnoulial loyal¬ 
ties) As not all the cleimniant beliefs 
ire articulate-el at once- and m an ini- 
v.using iiiaunei. 01 in their 'pure' form, 
it is only by identifying the various 
locations ol classes in the system that 
one can make sense of the protean 
'haractoi of Ya.stenni’ 

Though libeial sociologists like Smgei 
and the Rudolphs have hi ought mil the- 
divergent modes by which primordial 
ties and traditions sip utilised for 
‘moelem’ economic anil pohtical pur¬ 
suits, Marxists can only depend on 
such studies up to a point and no fur¬ 
ther, This is because since Singei anil 
the Rudolphs do not study the uses of 
tmdition by classes who occupy different 
vantage points in the class structure, 
the sweep of their generalisations has 
a ttnifoim and imiversalistic character. 
Even so one could understand if a 


able to demonstrate that the- lele-ologv ol 
tlu caste system functioned as a inling 
class myth and that it is ne-ithei m- 
I instruct tire- neir does it sepaiate powci 
hum status. This is not nude reduc- 
tionism. as it is accepted here- that 
class contradictions become dominant 
when ‘oveide-terminod* or whe-n the-v 
fuse with the otlici -than-econOmie lcve-K 
of reality in society. This immediately 
fences one to a complex miiltivarialc 
study, but where- all the vanahles an- 
constiained by the- iiihastnie-liiii- Theie- 
feue, if one Is woikmg tie mi within the 
Maixist tiaelilion it is impel alive to 
analyse heny -inly ocitain elements in 
the superstiuctuiiil realni an* aie selet- 
tne-lv excited and then conde-nsed 1>\ 
spe-cific class petitions and in concrete 
situations of class antagonisms and cou- 
tiadictions Onlv this will help us to 
understand the dynamie- of Indian so¬ 
ciety-. the material cause-s loi its back¬ 
wardness, as well as provide ide-ologiea! 
snppoit for the dnmstifie-ation ol 
cultural lKiundartes so ne-ce-ssaiy fm 
Maixist praxis. 

Notes 

[Denzil Saldhana. Harmala Kam Gupta 
and Pradtp K Bose commenti-d exte-n- 
sively on ember diufts Discussion, 
with Romila Thapai and Majid Sidcliqui 


also helped rne immensely m cleansing 
this paper of several errors of tact and 
logic For the numeious eriors that re¬ 
main. I alone ani lesponsible.] 

1 See also my eailu-r lclutatiem of 
Omvedt’s position m Gupta [1979J. 

2 This liegelnin method is lcsoited 
to liy Dumont all through. Purity 
cannot exist wofhout pollution, 
Hnihmun cannot e-xist without its 
ojiponle. the- untouchable, and 
likewise the caste system carimit 
exist without the ii-noiincer Tliesti 
e ontiudiction.s ol couist- arc in the 
natuu- ot a syllogism, the major 
jueimse heme' that ritual is sepa- 
•ateel tiom jxiwci and economies in 
a peilee t hleiaichy, to wil, the 
cast, system 

■i Tlieie an sevcial contiailiUions in 
Mtlmsse-i’s Maisism [See Geras, 
1978 2fi2-2(i(i|, winch the author 

a'so seems to euecmiage The most 
notabli uintiaefictiein and e-quivo- 
calion in \lthii.sM-i is on the degree) 
oi autonemiy he is willing to giant 
tlu- sope-istiiiitme. At times it is 
le-lative-, at ntheis it is quite; clearly 
mini- than relative- Godelic-r at 
leas 1 is ejulti- unequivocal m ac¬ 
knowledging that aspect ol Altlius- 
se-i that giants complete autonomy 
'o the v,u ions levels 
1 T liompsnn |H)7K 21)7. 280] cenme-s 

to an identical imelcistanding of 
Altluissci as well 

5 When Marx and Engeils wleile 
that the “Ilistoiy ot all hitherto 
e xistmg societies is the lnstiirv of 
e-lass stniggles", Engels addi-el in a 
iootnote- tin- impmlant ejualifica- 
ticin ‘Writle-u bistorv, that is” 

0 Goeleliei .should then also adopt 
Maiy Douglas's view that Eiiro- 
jieans eksappiove of inequality 
"lu dealing with alien immigrants 
mil only .solution Is to assimilate- 
sepal ahng them I mm their cultuial 
In triage- ami heating them as 
i qoals in a system that claims ami 
aims no differentiation be-leue- the 
•aw ' | Doughs, 1080 19). In which 

ease (aidcllei should, like Dumont 
and Douglas, fie- quite- content with 
inte-llectnal models and conscious 
legal stmetme-s Inelelentally, we 
in India are- also aliovo castes 
(look at the l-'gal statute's ui India), 
and so the whole jiiolili-m disap- 
ju-ai s 
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IM^T-State Variations in Population 
Growth and Population Policy 

V K R V Rao 

The rate of population growth reached in 1971-81 needs to he drastically brought down in the 
next two decades if India is not to face an intolerable population situation by the beginning of the next 
century. For effecting the desired reduction in the combined crude birth rates and death rates at the 
national level, analysis of inter-state variations and ntral-urhan mruitios seri es as pointers to the demogra¬ 
phic policy to he followed. 


I HAVE always held the view that we 
should look at our population problem 
not in macro or all-India terms alone, 
but pay special attention to the pro¬ 
blem of the individual states and to 
inter-state variations, and formulate a 
population policy that will take into 
account these variations and make the 
all-India policy an integrated whole of 
appropriate policies for the constituent 
individual states. A perusal of the 
papers released so far relating to the 
1981 census results has further streng¬ 
thened my conviction about the need 
for studies of individual states and 
inter-state variations for the purpose of 
formulating a national policy for curb¬ 
ing the growth of India's population. 

During the three decades of planned 
development, the net national product 
■it constant prices has increased by 165 
pir cent, but the per capita share has 
increased only by 45 per cent; and it 
is the latter which is more relevant for 
economic well-being. The vast dif¬ 
ference between the inciease m national 
net product and in per capita national 
net pioduct is the direct result of the 
increase in population by 323 millions 
or 89 4 per cent over 1951. 

The increase that has taken place in 
Jim population has not been contributed 
tu linifonnly by the different states 
cither in the total of the six decades 
fiom 1921 which have seen a significant 
late of growth in each decade or in 
the rate of growth in each of these six 
decades. Table 1 gives the state rates 
ol growth over the whole period as 
compared to the all-India figures and 
tb e number of decades in which the 
state rate has exceeded the correspond¬ 
ing decennial all-India rate 
It will be seen that the states whose 
total growth over the period 1921-81 
exceeded the corresponding all-India 
iate of 172 per cent were Assam (329), 
Uujarat (234), Rajasthan (231), Kerala 
1226), West Bengal (212), Maharashtra 
1204), Haryana (202), Andhra (196) and 
Karnataka (177). Madhya Pradesh had 
the same growth rate as all-India, 
namely 172. The remaining states had 
a growth Tate less than the all-India 


iate of 172 per cent, namely Bihar 
(148), Jammu and Kashmir (147), Uttar 
Pradesh (138), Orissa (135), Punjab 
(133), Tamil Nadu (123), and Hima¬ 
chal Piadcsh (120). 

Of the 9 states whose growth over 
the total period of six decades exceeded 
the all-India figure, 3 states exceeded 
the all-India decadal growth rate in 
every decade, including the latest one 
of 1971-82, namely Assam, Gujarat and 
Rajasthan Kerala which exceeded the 
all-India decadal growth rate in every 
decade from 1921 to 1971 showed a 
steep fall in the latest decade of 1971- 
81 to 19 per cent as against the all- 
India rate of 24.75 per cent Madhya 
Pradesh which had the same total 
growth rate as all-India during 1921-81, 
showed a higher decadel growth rate 
during 1921-31, and 1951-71, and con¬ 
tinued to have a higher decadal rate in 
1971-81 as well, thus showing a con¬ 
sistently higher than all India decadal 
iate of growth for the last three de¬ 
cades. Maharashtia, which like Madhya 
Pradesh, showed a higher than all- 
Tndia decadal rates for four decades 
differed fiom it insofar as it recorded 
a marginal decline in its decadal growth 
rate in 1971-81, after being consis¬ 
tently above the all-India decadal 
giowth rate m the three decades of 
1041-71. West Bengal, which had a 
higher than all-India decadal growth 
iate in 1931-41 and in 1951-71, re¬ 
folded a peiceptible decline in the 
latest decacfo with 22.96 per cent 
against the all-India figure of 24 75 
per cent. Haryana, which had a highei 
decadal growth rate in 1931-41 and in 
1951-71, continued, like Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, to have a higher decadal growth 
iate in 1971-81 as well. Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, which had a higher decadal 
giowth rate in 1921-31, and 1941-51, 
has shown a consistent and significant 
decline from the all-India decadal 
growth rate during 1951-81, which in¬ 
cludes the latest decade. Karnataka, 
which had a higher decadal growth rate 
in 1941-61, and fell helow the all- 
India rate in 1961-71, has now again 
gone above the all-India rate during 


the latest decade of 1971-81. 

Of the 7 states whose growth rate 
dui mg the total period of 1921-81 feU 
below the corresponding all-India rate, 
Bihar, except maiginally for 1921-31, 
is below the all-India decadal growth 
rate in evorv decade during 1931-81, 
including the latest decade. Jammu 
and Kashmir, which had a lower de¬ 
cadal giowth iate during the four de¬ 
cades of 1921-1961 went above the 
all-India decadal giowth rate in 1961- 
71 and continued to do so during the 
latest decade Uttar Pradesh, whose 
decadal growth rate was continuously 
below the corresponding all-India rates 
dining the five decades of 1921-71, has 
suddenly reversed its trend and record¬ 
ed a higher growth rate during the 
latest decade of 1971-81. Orissa, which 
had a higher decadal growth rate In 
1921-31 and a marginally higher growth 
iate in 1961-71, resumed its previous 
trend and had a lower rate of decadal 
growth during 1971-81. Punjab, which 
had a h'gher decadal growth rate than 
all-India during 1921-41 and again in 
1951-6], has heen below the all-India 
rate during the two decades of 1961- 
81 including the latest decade Tamil 
Nadu has had onh one decade of a 
higher than fll-India growth rate dur¬ 
ing 1941-51 and has otherwise been 
consistently below the all-India decadal 
growth rates, including in the latest 
decade Himachal Pradesh has been 
continually helow the all-India decadal 
growth dining all the six decades of 
1921-81. 

ft will he seen fiom this review that 
the states which need special attention 
from the point of view of population 
eontiol policy arc Assam, Gujarat and 
Rajasthan which have heen consistently 
above the all-India decadal giowth rate 
during a'l the six decades of 1921-81, 
Madina Piadesh and Ilarvana which 
lime been consistently above the all- 
India rate during the last three decades 
of 1951-81, Jammu and Kashmir which 
has been similarly above the all-India 
rate but onlv dining the last two de¬ 
cades of 1961-81, arid Uttar Pradesh, 
our lamest state, which has suddenly 
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Tabu, 1: 



State Bates of Growth of Population, 1921-81 ’ and 34.7 pec 1,000 respectively. Jp 


Population 
(in 800s) 

Percentage 

Increase 

_ ip j9gj 

No of Decades in which the 
State Rate has Exceeded the 
All-India Rate 

1921 1981 

over ’21 

1921-1981 1971-1981 1921-1971 


Andhra 

21420 

63404 

196 0 

2 

_ 

2 

Assam 

4637 

19903 

329 2 

6 

1 

5 

Bihar 

28127 

69823 

148 2 

1 

— 

1 

Gujarat 

10176 

33961 

233.7 

6 

1 

5 

Haryana 

4256 

12851 

202.0 

4 

1 

3 

Himachal Pradesh 

1928 

4238 

119 8 

Nil 

— 

Nil 

J and K 

2424 

5982 

146 8 

2 

1 

1 

Karnataka 

13378 

37043 

176.9 

3 

1 

2 

Kerala 

7802 

25403 

225.6 

5 

— 

5 

Madhya Pradesh 

19172 

52132 

171 9 

4 

1 

7 

Maharashtra 

20850 

62694 

203 6 

4 

— 

4 

Orissa 

II169 

26272 

135 2 


— 

2 

Punjab 

7153 

16670 

133,0 

3 

— 

3 

Rajasthan 

10293 

34103 

271 3 

6 

1 

5 

Tamil Nadu 

21629 

48297 

123 3 

1 

— 

1 

UP 

46672 

110858 

137 5 

1 

1 

1 

West Bengal 

17474 

54485 

211 8 

3 

— 

3 

All-India 

251321 

683810 

172 1 





the case of Kerala and Maharashtra, 
however, where also the fall in percent¬ 
age points was quite high, namely 
5.7 and 5.3, their crude birth rates p5r 
1,000 was much lower in 1977-79 
being 25.6 and 26.7 respectively. 

It appears from Table 2 that in the 
Indian context, the states could be 
classified under fertility groups of low, 
medium, high and very high. The low 
fertility group (from BR 25 to 29) would 
consist of Kerala (25.6), Maharashtra 
(26.7), Karnataka (28.1) and Tamil 
Nadu (28.9); the medium group (from 
BR 30 to 33) of Punjab (29-9), Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh (30.5), Bihar (30.8), Assam 
(31.0). Jammu and Kashmir (31.5), 
Orissa (31.7) and Andhra Pradesh 
(32.5), the high group (from BR 34 to 
30) of Rajasthan (34.7). Haryana (34.8) 
and Gujarat (35.9); while the very high 


Table 2. Combined Chuuk Rirth 
Rates 


State 

Combined 
Crude B R 
1977-79 

Fall in 
Percentage 
Point of 
Combined 
Crude BR 
of 1970-72 

Andhra Pradesh 

32 5 

1 9 

Assam 

31 0 

6 9 

Bihar 

30 8 

1 5 

Gujarat 

.75 9 

4 5 

Haryana 

34.8 

4 8 

Himachal Pradesh 70 5 

3 9 

Jammu and Kashmir 31 5 

1 0 

Karnataka 

28 1 

3 9 

Kerala 

25 6 

5 7 

Madhya Pradesh 

37 7 

I 5 

Maharashtra 

26 7 

5 3 

Orissa 

31 7 

4 1 

Punjab 

29 9 

4 3 

Rajasthan 

.74 7 

6 4 

Tamil Nadu 

28 9 

2 4 

Uttar Pradesh 

40 1 

4 4 

West Bengal 

NA 

NA 


death rates and by the rural and urban 
crude birth lates and death rates 
separately According to the latest 
Sample Registration Bulletin 1 of De¬ 
cember 1980, issued by the Registrar 
General, the combined crude birth rate 
for all-India fell from 36.8 per 1,000 
in 1970 to 33.0 in 1979 or by 3 8 per¬ 
centage points. (I am aware that the 
sample legist ration data of birth rates 
and death rates are not satisfactory 
and aie undoubtedly under-estimates, 
nidging from the actual growth in the 
population during 1971-1981, but they 
constitute the best available data on 
the subject. I may add that the extent 
ol underestimation is generally con¬ 
sidered to lie higher in the case of the 
uiral figures as compared to the urban 
figuics but it i.s not possible to verify 
fins view in the absence of a break-up 
in the urban data by natural growth 
and by migration.) As against this, the 


fertility group (from BR 37 to 40) 
would consist of Madhya Pradesh (37.7) 
and Uttar Pradesh (40.1) Though even 
the lowest crude BR of 25.6 per 1,000 
of Krrala cannot be considered satis- 
lailory hv either desirable or even 
comparative demographic standards, 
obviously the highest priority attention 
for planned reduction in fertility should 
be given to the highest group of Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, which 
also account for 234 per cent or nearh 
if of India’s current population, and 
to the next highest group of Rajasthan. 
Haryana and Gujarat, which account 
ior 11.8 per cent of the population. 

We may now tom to the combined 
crude death rate, which constitutes the 
other determinant of population growth 
While in the case of the birth rate, a 
induction is desired for decreasing the 
rate of pojmlation growth, no one ca« 
suggest that the death late should hJ 


reversed its continuous record of 5 de¬ 
cades of being below the all-India 
growth rate and now shows a higher 
growth rate during 1971-81, though 
only marginally, of 25 49 per cent as 
against the all-India rate of 24 75 pei 


fall in the case of individual states 
from a threc-vear moving average of 
1970-72 to *hat of 1977-79 varied from 
a high oi 69 percentage points in the 
< ,ise of Assam to a low of 1 0 in Jammu 
and Kashmir (figures are not available 


deliberately raised. The only point to 
note in respect of dcmogiaphic policy 
is the need for paying still more atten¬ 
tion to a planned reduction in fertility 
when undertaking health, medical and 
other allied measures ior reducing the 


cent. Karnataka also claims attention for W'cst Bengal); but this does not death rate. 


for having reversed its 1961-71 per¬ 
formance and gone above the all-India 
rate in 1971-81 by 1.68 percentage 
points. The outstandingly satisfactory 
feature is the peifonnancc of Kerala, 
which has reversed its trend of 5 de¬ 
cades of being aljove the all-India 
growth rate and made a sharp deolirn- 
below it during 1971-81. 

We may now consider the popula¬ 
tion growth rate during the latest 
census decade of 1971-81 from the 
point oi view of the contribution made 
by the combined crude birth rates and 


icflect the. reahty of the comparative 
fertility position, as the moving average 
of the crude birth rates for 1977-79 for 
the states varied from a high of 40.1 
for Uttar Pradesh to a low of 25.6 for 
Kerala. Table 2 gives the inter-state 
pictme of the combined crude birth 
late (moving average) for 1977-79 and 
the fall in percentage points from those 
for 1970-72 

Though the fall in percentage points 
was as high as 6.9 and 6.4 in the case 
of Assam and Rajasthan, their crude 
birth rates averaged to as much as 31.0 


The all-India crude death rate, ac¬ 
cording to the Sample Registration 
Bulletin of December 1980, has fallen 
from 157 per thousand in 1970 to 12.8 
in 1979 or by 21 percentage points. 
As against this, the fall in the case of 
individual states from a three-year 
moving avrrage of 1970-72 to that of 
1977-79 varied from a high of 4.8 per¬ 
centage points in the case of Assam tc 
a low of 0.2 in the case of Jammu and 
Kashmir. But this does not reflect thi- 
reality of the comparative inter-sfatt 
position in respect of death rate, whirl 




Tablk'8: Combined Chum: Death 
Rates 


' State 

Combined Fall in 
Crude D R Percentage 
1977-79 Points of 
Combined 
Crude DR 
of 1970-72 

Andhra Pradesh 

13.4 

2.1 

Assam 

12.5 

4.8 

Bihar 

12.5 

3.0 

Gujarat 

13 5 

2 7 

Haryana 

12 6 

—2.3* 

Himachal Pradesh 

11 2 

4.5 

Jamthu and 



Kashmir 

10 8 

0 2 

Karnataka 

11.2 

1 5 

Kerala 

7.1 

2 0 

Madhya Pradesh 

16 0 

0 9 

Maharashtra 

11.3 

1.0 

Orissa 

15.3 

2.0 

Punjab 

10 8 

0.6 

Rajasthan 

14 4 

2 2 

Tamil Nadu 

12.9 

2.1 

Uttar Pradesh 

18.5 

4 0 

P West Bengal 

NA 

NA 


(*) The death rate rose by 2 3 percentage 
points in Haryana 


Tabi-e 4. Crude Bibth Rate, Rubai, 
and Urban 


State 

Rural 

Urban 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Andhra 

33 4 

28 4 

5 0 

Assam 

31.7 

23 7 

8 0 

Bihar 

31 1 

27 I 

4 0 

Gujarat 

37.4 

31 3 

6.1 

Haiyana 

Himachal 

36 1 

28 5 

7 6 

Pradesh 
Jammu and 

31 2 

21 2 

10 0 

Kashmir 

33 5 

22 9 

10 0 

Karnataka 

29 1 

25 4 

3.7 

Kerala 

Madhya 

25 8 

24 6 

1 2 

Pradesh 

38 9 

31.1 

7 8 

Maharashtra 

27 5 

24 8 

2.7 

cs 

32 0 

28 5 

3 5 

30 5 

27 6 

2 9 

Rajasthan 

35.8 

29 8 

6.0 

Tamil Nadu 

29.8 

26 7 

3 1 

Uttar Pradesh 

41.2 

32 2 

10 0 

West Bengal 

NA 

NA 

NA 


varied from a high of 18.5 per thousand 
m the case of Uttar Pradesh to a low 
ol 7.1 in Kerala. Table 3 gives the 
inter-state picture of the combined 
crude death rate (moving average) foi 
1977-79 and the fall m percentage 
posits from those in 1970-72. 

Though the fall in percentage points 
was as high as 4.0 in the case of Uttar 
I’radesh, the crude death rate was as 
much as 18.5 per 1,000, while in the 
b case of Jammu and Kashmir and Pun- 
* jab, the death rate per 1,000 was only 
10 8, though the fall in percentage 
points was as low as 0.2 and 0.6 re¬ 
spectively, In the case of Kerala, the 
crude death rate per 1,000 was as low 


as 7.1, though the ^ fall in percentage 
whits was higher than in the case of 
Jatymu and Kashmir and Punjab, being 
2.0j 

It appears from the table that the 
states could be grouped under morta¬ 
lity categories of very high, high, me¬ 
dium, low and very low. The very 
high mortality group would consist of 
Rajasthan (14.4), Orissa (15.3), Madhya 
Pradesh (16.0), and Uttar Pradesh 

(18.5) , the high group of Gujarat (13.5) 
and Andhra (13.4), the medium group 
of Bihar (12.5), Assam (12 5), Haryana 

(12.6) and Tamil Nadu (12.9) and the 
low group of Jammu and Kashmir 
(10.8), Punjab (10 6), Karnataka (11.2), 
Himachal Pradesh (11.2) and Maha¬ 
rashtra (11.3). The very low group in¬ 
cludes only the state of Kerala with a 
crude death rate of 71 per 1,000. 

It will be seen that the states of 
Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh in 
the very high mortality group are also 
the states which fall in the very high 
fertility group. In view of the likelihood 
of a more rapid fall in the death rate 
in these states with the evpected 
improvement in income and health con- 
ditions. the imperative need for plan¬ 
ning their fertility reduction becomes 
even more emphasised A similar con¬ 
sideration applies to the high mortality 
state of Rajasthan, and Gujarat which 
fall in the high fertility group. Haryana, 
though in the medium mortality group, 
is in the high fertility group and needs 
priority attention for fertility reduction. 
Orissa and Andhra Pradesh, which are 
in the medium fertility group, are likely 
to loose their advantage in teims of 
the population growth rate because 
they are now in the very high and 
high mortality groups, and there is 
hound to be a fall in the mortality rate, 
hence priority attention should be given 
to them also in the national programme 
of fertility reduction. Jammu and 
Kashmir. Punjab and Himachal Pradesh 
are in the low mortality group but fall 
in the medium fertility group, while 
Karnataka and Maharashtra are both in 
the low mortality and fertility groups 
and Kerala is in the very low mortality 
and fertility groups. Tamil Nadu, 
though in the low fertility group, is in 
the medium mortality group and will 
have to seek a further reduction in its 
fertility Kerala and Maharashtra are 
thus in the best position regarding both 
fertility and mortality, while Kar¬ 
nataka's position has been threatened 
by its recent decadal rise in population 
growth rate, and Tamil Nadu’s position 
is not strong in spite of its low fertility 
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because of its medium mortality. 

The rise in the mortality rate in 
Haryana during the seventies and the 
negligible fall in that of Madhya Pra¬ 
desh with its high mortality rate is a 
matter of concern. So is the mortality 
position in Uttar Pradesh, Orissa, and 
Rajasthan in spite of a fall of 2 to 4 
percentage points during the seventies, 
because of the high mortality rate they 
still find themselves with towards the 
end of that decade, and similar is the 
position with Gujarat and Andhra Pra¬ 
desh. Ketala’s record in mortality re¬ 
duction is outstanding during the seven¬ 
ties, having brought it down by 2 per¬ 
centage jxiints from the already low 
i ate of 9.1 per thousand with which it 
started the decade, and it is undoub¬ 
tedly a tnbutp to its health service 
system as well as the sharp reduction 
it has effected in fertility during this 
decade. 

I now turn to the rural-urban dif¬ 
ference in the crude birth rate. At the 
all-India level, the rural birth rate has 
iallen by 4.6 percentage points from 
38 9 per thousand in 1970 to 34.3 in 
1979, whereas the decline in the urban 
birth rate during the same period has 
been by only 1 9 percentage points 
fiom 297 per thousand in 1970 to 
27 8 in 1979. The urban birth rate, 
however, is lower than the rural birth 
rate by 6.5 percentage points in 1979. 
But the difference between the rural 
and urban birth rates has been reduced 
bv 2.7 percentage points from that in 
1970. 

When we look at the interstate posi¬ 
tion. however, we find that the rural 
crude birth rate varies from a high of 
41 2 per thousand to a low of 25 8 in 
Kerala, while the variation in the urban 
biilh late is Irons a high of 32.2 in 
Uttar Pradesh to a low of 21.2 in 
Himachal Pradesh during 1977-79 
(moving average). The difference be¬ 
tween the rural and urban birth rate 
also varies widely, from 10 6 and 10 0 
per thousand in the case of Jammu 
and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh to a startling low of 
1.2 in the case of Kerala. Table 4 
gives the relevant data. 

The highest rural birth rates (from 
35.8 to 41 2 per thousand) are in die 
states of Uttar Pradesh (41.2), Madhya 
Pradesh (38 9), Gujarat (37 4), Haryana 
(36 1) and Rajasthan (35 8). The same 
states aie also in the highest urban 
birth rate group (from 28.4 to 32.2 
per thousand) with Uttar Pradesh (32.2), 
Gujarat (31.3), Madhya Pradesh (31.1), 
Rajasthan (29.8) and Haryana (28.5). 
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economic prosperity is the harbour light 
that beckons us. Wo try to reach it by 
developing technological expertise and 
manufacturing skill in every field of 
engineering 

We launched on this activity way back in 
1938 and emerged as pioneers in manufac 
turing dairy equipment in India. Today, 
we design, manufacture and instal plant 
and equipment for every major national 
project covering vital human needs like 
food, chemicals, petrochemicals, fertiliser, 
cement, steel, paper, nuclear, power... 

Wa have even extended the limits of our 
capabilities to cover space technology in 
order to support the nation’s plans to 
establish effective satellite communication 
systems. Right now, we are embarking on 
a totally different activity-cement 
manufacture. 


Our efforts keep ue moving towards a 
definite harbour — economic prosperity 
through technological development. 

All 10,000 of us in the L&TGroup are 
prompted by the same sense of direction. 
And our capabilities are enriched by the 
experience and know-how of our 
collaborators —world renowned manufac¬ 
turers in every field of engineering. 



LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 

where technology moves with time 
P.O. Box 278, Bombay 400 038 


When a man does not know what harbour 
he is making for, no wind is right —Seneca 
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Double-talk 

Af-'iLR holding the be elections tn the three assembly 'eats, in two ul which 
elections were due Lrr almost two eeais and m the thud lot nvei a rear, 
Ihe tupuia admiivsliMimn is out. i>. hold el;-liun,s to til.. anton,.unions 
Oistuet Councils (AIK). pi.-Mdid l.’i uiuiei ihe lupin.. f i il».tl A’eas 
Autonomous instil.! LuuikiI- Act. IV.'y, ea'H nesi eai llie-e licit ions 
ten .ue neinft held eu'i two and a hall eiai. allei I lie lemsl.n '■ in pi,.eiding 
In, them was passul but lint, as Ills ,|, Ice in ilk huldnn; .1 the b. . lectmiis 
l.i iht si.ue assemble has haul .i ii.- I lail.a- b.'.oiul the stau adiinni na¬ 
tion's lonliol, 

(II the _’K '.eat' d stall in ilu i "mine AlK t ie's t n di'.. ill i l ,| |\11 ,n I ho 
leading partnei ot tne inliny, I e it I hm' is lighting .'I, ilk e 1*1 iwli.i'i i, now 
an alii nl the Iiolitl two, and the lolwaid III-»i.k and die HS 1 ’ ..ue i.ich 
1 lie majoi opp,-al.nn t <, t hi la it Ii -in is iiei'ie pioveted Ii, 'h'. Inpuia 
t p.ii ill Juba Samil' tIPJS) wh.e.e , .,ndid..i uan.wli lost 111 - It iii-i.i \alle> 
(SI) es.etnhli -i it In the l I’l (Ml candm. u m lhe le nl l>. , I imn Ilk 
t_iei"ii_s,i|) is howev.i vnHialh lm\. ■ ti in : ilu pn , 1 il.iinmu: ilt.i' ,i .land 
is i oiim- acut with it. opp,'.He’ll 'o lit. \u, Li'.dioil ,>l tin \i)t 

I in dunlud ol '.tail a sl.iiui n indeed bieutlilak.ii ■ ' n i j. r. (• ..In.a 

ii.ilioii,il h.idu'inp is p.e,Khin". da, in md da, tail tin tilin'.. .1 'national 
nit, ei. itnm' in' h. .Idlin' loilli a'tiinM ad,'veil ,, s amnsi' ,e ! i i:; ■ in \,m- 
i'ti, p.uts ol lie emini i ’ ami. ni.ue islev.iidn, in I lie riuthe.i.' ii , mid nl 
Inpuia has been .iluio t sins leni.nd-dK t in. nn.i tine, ill, w ,.i,, hum- ol 
t ham intern anu sepaiali.m in ihe siak Sin,, loanc, to do <e ! t l'.mt lead 
In ill- i I'l iMi tn the Ju.u I'd," ,n,tn.iis .mu b, inn mi.nler > opiidli in 
p, wet Mine lli.li pemlel.s, I lie p.nli, Willi iml a an'i, n pi, senlat', ■ in the 
.t.d, .is."tl h, ii,e lieu, uincluiim., in ihimume, Hinti;»n rmi wdh n.ucti 

.Iiues,, .till .mule nl ol tile ■•o\ei 'Ulteiil I" .u. Ii ah.aid lenitih- .is 

oppose tin I eli 1 I. nt -a. He i tune in . alieinjii ■ l, ini) lemuii the nimia,. i 
■ I ihe lie.tmal mil l -,lit nateil lands A. I I'r.f. a naj.iiie pee I le ill, 
|ni.\iiiU, (. I.ne.il s .iduiui.sli.ition III, ji.iiiv lid' ,1, npn. . I the- MH 

legisl.itii it. ,lie.una-'i ig ilienl" those ih in aiding mb.il am.an in, i , e'tieiile 
j., is. 11 ' uis allied in ‘"in, ea.e’. . vui ainoiinted i" '.i,e,.ioii in t w h, n the 
'd'U mnie'ir u eel to e. nte,i 1 these ne.ii seee.sn.. i ueni.md ihe i ,n;i s.lli 
nielli ill.,I H'ell Willi tile' most eslien.e and i.ibul Imnis o! i iinmun.ilisin 

am see t main .in in Ted. , mi ihe mod' . iexUsl.d i"'i, wlieh | loud, s lot 
a highh diluted U'l.mli of ihe aulonoim deriinuleil P, the lnhil p. ■ pie m 
.11, Imm ol lie .III'.'Li"iniHi, ells' lei ti'Ulliils, has lieu t>il till i|)|io,i.i I., 
tin ( one'ess m rhe .Peet . n.ilu.alh. and. nit■ u, twoiisi , m ill. , ..a, 
Indeed, i|. sipp.ulei, has, just lade.i to ...n, i .in ol I., l oin me 

Supreme t.ail agemsl I lie eoikiuet ol (h. \l)t_ i i. ■( ■ i. ni-« 

What s dlle'o lm; al.mil ttus ..pp.isil.oii is dial iO hi. oil n takui 
a plauil, ioniniiiN.il .md , li.ito mis. -e.ih as a i.m ul' eaib ill. ,,ni hi, 

indeed He,'ii ihl. i.> .d. nt1 1 v it,eli with ilu wmiaiion. ol l.odi the Anna 

b meali and d'e It |s ollen ■ iimiltaneously 

llo»eiei du"e me Hi"', inaleiial it a.on, i w,ll i. i in. a md l du 

(. oiie'iessil I. Ihe h gidatioii pinwiling fa die , ulononi'.ii, di Ii n eouin.K 

.all. sead. (o undo, allien puilialu, Ilk lank iiijii.ln. done i. die ''ale'* 
oiiftmal mil.lid ml, who. in die 1 .. a dim, ...ns n.p, e.an. I . n,l Unit 

lie, li.n, I..',an. initial biioigiiri, m llien own land In;..el dn, leeli.u; 

ol helm; ilv'o m dll'! own land give J is ■ I.) 111, ..is and li lie. 

ii. ss whuli imalh In ike out in tin t u r > aim earn.;. ,a |un. la l - .n in 

winch both 1 1that, .ml non lnhak 'tilkied ue.it , ,,e 1 ten die p e.em levis 

I moil on li a.s'l'es a limited rile is me ol ..i.l.ui. all. lonlu.l a,i ilelelop 
mull piojeel. aikl die like to ill tubal ana,, deiliars.il,-d in.ui.awi.e 
and emu me about hall die slale . leinbe. i.iie'e die tiih.iis have man.it" d 
to i e lain a pieseme mu adu ,e.n , ol influx utujtees ml nueu.ml 
tile niea.nie elseek |. Mop li.itlni ei.’.ion ol whit bill' leU t r«< 11,1 1 11' 

the lelahu-b ill -e,|uip,.eil tiih.il people p.o.es, di.,I the, will n,.( he 

tnuhei .n.po.e’.sed ol then land- „ad home, but ill. Inti uppoii di, 

<■ omjiesMl) e, nlmue lo halo ul die -tale ie dimed ,i,an di, .'uem 

whuh lias pus'll,d lioin de[nivim; di, tlihals ot til u land, ml homes 
ill oilier woid- die i,l.'l,\eb atUiient seilmn -.1 tile mm.i.r, and leu.-'e-, 
"hr, W'Uli hedei mail'll.il lesoui,e> lias in (he last lee, leea.l, ,, u.m-- 
bame'd ’'lemwlses mb a elass ot urban and im.it erniepieiieii. , ill, ,l,r-, 
in whuh pa,ties like Anna Han sill and die i.uigussil) im.l llien iiatmal 
eonstftuenn. U i s b> appeal me. to die must passions ol those sect ions 
that the Constessl.l) can hope to retain what little base it till has in the 
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state. A boycotting of the polls is 
surely going to endear the Congress to 
the Anna Bangali to which it is al¬ 
ready very close, f-uilher, the party 
may also hope to appease the sectarian 
elements among the tribals who have, 
rathei unreasonable, attacked the 
ADC legislation on the ground that it 
does not go iar enough and does not 
derive its authority lrorn the provi¬ 
sions of the Sixth Schedule ol the 
Constitution something which only 
the Centie can bring about bv suit¬ 
ably amending the Constitution. 

Uttar Pradesh 

Campaign of Bloodletting 

ON November 24, a week after the 
massacic ol 24 persons in Deoh village 
in Muinpuii district, conducted in a 
leisurely manner by a group of per¬ 
sons who apparently spent the night 
in the ullage after the massacre, 
feasting and drinking, the DP Chief 
Minister announced that if the state 
police failed to nab the suspects in the 
massacre and if the ‘listed gangs' were 
not liquidated within a month fiom 
that day, he would resign as Chief 
Minister, It was a reasonable, even a 
courageous, promise; the membeis ol 
the maraudenng gang were ldentihed 
by the survivors of the massacre, and 
the leaders of the gang weie even 
known to the police. And the broad 
details of the intra-village feud, with 
Cdste, class and other ramifications, 
were widely reported within ddys of 
the ini idem. The least the Chief 
Minister could do was to stake his 
political future on bunging the mur¬ 
derers to book. 

The Chief Ministers’ pledge was 
however followed by a clarification by 
no less a person than Rajiv Gandhi 
who said during a visit to the state 
capital on Decembei 5 thdt he did not 
foresee any situation as would war- 
lant the Chief Minister’s resignation 
on Decemliei 24, in fulfilment of lus 
pledge, because he was confident that 
“ithe state government would be able 
to catch the d,units befoic December 
24”. This confidence appears to be in 
the pine css ol being vindicated, albeit 
in a rathei gruesome manner, in the 
developments oil the ddcoit front in 
Uttar Pradesh in the last one month,. 


The latest claimed count from the 
staite is 170 dacoits killed, 700 ap¬ 
prehended and 10 gangs liquidated in 
the last one month. Hut while these 
claimed ‘liquidations’ have gone on 
apace, what is far Jess clear is how 
many of these scoies of people killed 
in the 'ast, one month include known 
dacoits, ‘listed’ by the police. For, not 
eveiy dacoit is pait of the ‘listed’ 
gangs in Uttai Pradesh; indeed, the 
suspects in the Deoil massacre, though 
known to have committed ducoitics 
and muiders before, weie not putt of 
any ‘listed’ gang. It is therefore not 
surpusing that while scoies of ‘dacoMs’ 
die being claimed to have been killed, 
in most cases out of hand in staged 
'i'icomileis in olisnue villages, tin 1 
c'url siisP'it in the Deoil massacre 
itself has been anested in what ap¬ 
pears to be a staged ’suiiendet’ in 
kanpui. 

II is now u well known tact ac¬ 
knowledged by many lending membeis 
ol the tuiing and opposition parties 
that open jncf systematic criminal 
activities thiive in the so-called ‘da¬ 
coit’ infested aieas of the north — 
and less openly and systematic,dly, 
peihaps, in othei pails of the coun¬ 
try only because such cnminal acti¬ 
vities aie assured of suppoit by the 
political and buicaucratic establish¬ 
ment which have much to gam from 
them. There have been many repoits, 
none contradicted, of ministers and 
lcmslatois of the lulmg paity being 
involved in such cnminal activities. 
Ruling and opposition party legislators 
have been shot at and murdered (in 
a recent incident on September 25, 
a sitting MIA, himself an accused in 
a muider case, was shot at and in- 
juied in the premises of the Allaha¬ 
bad High Court.) Ministers have been 
accused of haibounng dacoits and 
criminals in then official lesidences. 
The DP Chief Minister has himself 
confirmed a lecent report of a raid 
by the Madhya Pradesh police on a 
brick ki'n belonging to a colleague of 
bis m which thi laichng police party 
arrested two bandits, one of whom 
happened to be the nephew of the 
minister, and recoveied some incri¬ 
minating correspondence. Such being 
the case, it is not surprising that the 
•chief suspect In the Deoil carnage — 
which is unique only for the number 


of victims — managed to remain free 
for days and finally ‘surrendered' in 
the midst of a veritable flood of claim-, i 
ed 'liquidations’ of other, ‘unlisted’' |P 
dacoits. 

Given the state of politics and crime 
in Uttar Pradesh, criminals are un¬ 
likely to be on the run. What is more 
likely is that since the Chief Ministei 
had publicly committed himself to 
resigning from his office if he failed 
to ‘liquidate’ the dacoit menace by 
December 24, in order to enable the 
C'hiet Minister to fulfil this pledge of 
n ’time-bound' programme of annhila- 
tion and mayhem, a campaign of 
bloodletting is on, and quite possibly, 
mine than the claimed 170 persons 
have been killed, though few of them 
can with ceitainity be identified as 
ddcoiils, much less as members of ‘fist- ^ 
eil gangs' whose names, backgnmnds 
and histories are all mdtteis of public 
knowledge. 

Defence 

An Expensive Exercise 

A Correspondent writes : 

Tills iolifiiinalli»ii ol (lie coniliiMon ol 
(he Indo-West (.cumin siilmurine deal 
by tile visiting West Gentian ministei 
Ini economic allaiis puts at lest ull 
•.peculation:, sunoimding it. llowevei, 
this was not tin only defence pmehase 
ovei which then luis been such an an 
of 'secrecy ’ and consequent speculation, 

I he intense competition between dilleicnt 
sillers ol delence equipment pcih.qA I 
makes such seciecy' inescapable. 

Such uvaliy lias of lati increased — 
and so, the ‘seciecy’ — which is indi¬ 
cative ol the incieasmg size and diversi¬ 
fication ol aims purchases by India in 
the last lew ycais. Two of the recent 
deals which have been finalised, apait 

I I oin the submarine deal with West 
Germany, aie the S 1.5 billion agiee 
nient with Hntain ioi the purchase of 
Inguaix (made in 1978) and the Indo- 
Sovict deal foi Imyfng $ 1.6 billion 
worth of military equipment signed in 
Minch 1980 Otheis which are in the 
final stages of confiimation are for the 
piiit-hd.se and manufacture of Milage 
2000 from France and MiG 23s and 
25s from the Soviet Union. Further, 
both the army and the navy are going 
in for additional purchases where 
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iitets from Britain and the Soviet Union 
are being considered While the earlier 
ideals were explained as being part of 
^the 'normal’ process of modernisation 
through replacement, the lattex ones, it 
is staled, havi become necessary in the 
context of the US arias aid package 
to Pakistan, However, Indian defence 
purchases in tenn.s of the volume, num¬ 
bers and the delivery schedule are well 
ahead of those made and being made 
In Pakistan. 

These puuhases ate entirely in tune 
with India’s own leginnal ambitions 
and, consistent with that, have also of 
lale become itiotc diversified than earlier. 
The submarine deal, for instance, re* 
places the older submarines bought 
from th. Soviet Union and, moreover, 
follows the iejection of a Soviet offei 
I In fact defence purchases aie being 
increasingly ‘balanced with both vvest- 
un and Soviet arias, in view of the 
d/e of the piiicliasc, the credit 
anaiigeinent involved and the* necessity 
to ensure guaranteed supply o( spates 

An unpoitant consideiation in India’s 
loieign policy is to maintain links with 
I,Dili till- United States and the Soviet 
Union loi gieater manoeuvrability and 
to enhance its lcgiotial position. Con- 
o-ipieiitly the Indian luliiig cncles have 
been vitally conc-ei ued. ovt-i Soviet inter¬ 
vention m Afghanistan as it has brought 
about a detenoiation of India’s lela* 
lions with the US hv bunging Pakistan 
i loser to the US. This ptobuhly ex- 
pl.ons why India has been trying to 
auiicwhat distance itself bum the So¬ 
viet Union Hut since theic is little 
piospect ot an immediate 01 diamatie 
mipiovrnient ot lelations with the US, 
th), impasse in Indo-US ielutions is 
being sought to be made up with new 
linkages with Western F.iuope which pro¬ 
mises to he an altciative power centre. 
Since the two-bloc eompartmentahsa- 
tion is clacking, the countries of 
Western Europe ate seen as moving 
iInset to the thud wot Id 

Nevertheless, even while countries of 
Western Europe are willing to commit 
themselves to India hv supplying of 
arms, spares and credit facilities, it 
miiains to he seen whethci this com¬ 
mitment can he sustained (lining a 
crisis. While it is hue that there aio 
some diffeiences between US and its 
allies in Western Europe, it is equally 
true; that they shate the same funda¬ 


mental perception. Koi example, India 
and the eountnos of Western Eutope 
continue to difle>- on the implications 
ot the Soviet military presence in 
Atghamstan and US aims aid to 
Pakistan. 

Poland 


Martial Law in Action 


LACK of reliable news makes it diffi¬ 
cult to comment on the course of 
developments in Poland since the de¬ 
claration of martial law by General 
Jaruzelskt on December 11. However, 
evidence is growing that the martial 
law authorities are carrying out a sys¬ 
tematic ctack-down on Solidarity the 
independent trade union oigamsation. 
This is in contrast with laruzelski’s 
appeal lot national l('conciliation in his 
luoadcust announcing the imposition of 
m.utial law. 

Indications of the martial law 
authorities’ intentions have been there 
from the beginning One of their first 
actions was to take over Solidarity’s 
national headquarters in Warsaw, 
which was occupied by troops imme¬ 
diately after the declaration of martial 
law. And though in hts broadcast 
Jat uzelski had said that only "a group 
of people" including “the extremists of 
Solidanty” had been "interned”, it 
would appear that virtually the entire 
leadetship of Solidarity was taken into 
custody. Fven Lech Walesa, who was 
oflii tally stated to be engaged in nego¬ 
tiations with the martial law authori¬ 
ties, ts apparently being held in condi¬ 
tions of house arrest The authorities' 
supposed negotiations with him, it 
would appear, amounted really to try¬ 
ing to pressurise him to issue an ap¬ 
peal to members of Solidarity not to 
nut up resistance against the steps taken 
by the martial law regime. As a further 
measure to dismantle Solidarity's 
organisation, the authoiities have since 
announced that they expect the large 
number ol full-time office-bearers ot 
Solidarity to take up other regular jobs. 

In his broadcast Jaruzclski had called 
upon the Polish working class to “re¬ 
nounce your inalienable right to strike 
for such a period as will prove neces¬ 
sary for overcoming the most acute 
diflicultis". It was Solidarity which had, 
since August 1980, given flesh and 
blood to the Polish workers’ “inalien¬ 
able right to strike”. This was amply 
attested to by the overnight collapse of 
the government-sponsored official trade 
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unions and the flocking of the Polish 
workers to Solidarity. In the face of 
the martial law regime's effort to dis¬ 
member Solidarity, grave doubts must 
arise about how much of the Polish 
workers' “inalienable rights”, together 
with their concrete gains of the last 
eighteen months achieved through the 
exetcisc ol these rights, will survive 
the mattial law rule. General Jaruzel- 
ski’s promise that there would be “no 
tinning back to the erroneous methods 
and piactices dating to before August 
l‘>80” is beginning to lose credibility. 

West Asia 

Israeli Miscalculation 


IN wh.it is by far its strongest show 
of displeasure with Israel, the United 
States announced on December 18 the 
indefinite suspension of LIS-lsrael 
Strategic Co-operation Agteement as 
a protest against the Israeli annexation 
of Golan Heights (see "Another 
Israeli Annexation”, December 19). 
The US has also suspended arms sup¬ 
plies to Israel. It is evident that Israel 
had not expected such a sharp irao- 
tion from US. In a huff. Prime Minis¬ 
ter Begin has cancelled the Agreement. 
The Agreement. it will be recalled, 
had been wmked out during Begins 
visit to the US in September and had 
been finalised just last montff. De¬ 
fending the agreement in Knesset, the 
Israeli government had claimed that it 
“stiengthens Isiael's security and 
international standing". 

The significance of the sharp US 
response to the Israeli action on Golan 
Heights goes beyond US-Israelt rela¬ 
tions. It is indicative of the United 
States' concern that its special relation¬ 
ship with Israel should not alienate 
It In>ni the Arabs particuluiK the 
pro-US, consei valise Arab regimes. 
The United States’ lelations with these 
regimes were severely strained by the 
Camp David agreement between Israel 
and Fgypi which even pro-West Arab 
tegimes like that of Saudi Arabia had 
felt compelled to condemn. There 
have been signs of late that the Rea- 
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gan administration would like to liee 
US' diplomacy in West Asia from the 
constraints imposed by Camp David. 
An nppoi lunitv to do so lias been 
presented by the Saudi Arabian peace 
plan associated with the name of 
Prince Fahd. A soft US reaction to 
the Isiaeli annexation of Golan Heights 
wou'd have further impaired the pros¬ 
pects of the Fahd Plan which had only 
recently received a severe knock 
following the collapse of the Fez Sum¬ 
mit called by King H.issan of Morocco 
to dtscuss the plan as a result of 
Syria's opposition. 


The United States may not be able 
to, may not even want to, reverse 
Israel’s annexation ol Golan Heights. 
However, in counting on a mild US 
reaction to its highly provocative ac¬ 
tion, Israel failed to allow lor the 
United States’ stiategic interests in 
West Asia. These interests cannot be 
adequately served by the Uniited States’ 
special lelationsliip with Israel, how¬ 
ever stuing and many-faceted this 
iclaiionship may be and however 
powciful and mihlaitly invincible 
Israel itself may be in relation to the 
Arab legimcs. 


BUSINESS 


Time 

THE peak tapping season tor natuial 
ruhber is coming to an end. Still, 
contraiy to the pattern ot earlier ycais, 
prices of natural lubber continue to 
tule high. Pru.es normally tend to 
decline fmm October, when tapping 
starts m Kerala after the monsoon, 
and remain low till the commencement 
of the lean season at the end of 
January. T his vear prices have shown 
a teiulcniv to rise light from the 
beginning ol October Stalling fiom 
Rs 11,000 a tonne in Kottayam in 
the first week of October, RMA-1 
grade quickly touched Rs 14,000 and 
by the close of November was ruling 
at around Rs 1-1,400 a tonne. The up- 
ticnil gained lintliei momentum and 
by the middle- of December the RMA-1 
grade quotation at Kottayam was as 
high as Rs 1 5,2 >() a tonne 

The explanation lies in the rise in 
production of the tyre industry ~- the 
main consumer of natural rubber -— 
and the gap between overall demand 
and supplv. The monthly ofTtake of 
natuial rubbei by the tyre industry 
has gone up lioni 8 000 tonnes m 
1070-80 to 8,800 tonnes in 1980-81 
and continues to rise, thanks to the 
buovant demand for tyres. Production 
of natuial rubber in 1981 is estimat¬ 
ed at 1 17 lakh tonnes (against 1.13 
lakh tonnes in 1980). Since the year 
opened with a stock ol 'VI700 tonnes, 
availability is estimated at 1,90,700 
tonnes. Howcvei, demand for natu¬ 
ral rubber in 1981 is put at 2,32,100 
tonnes (1.86 lakh tonnes for consump¬ 
tion arid 46,100 tonnes for stocks 
equal 'to three months’ consumption). 
Against this gap of 41,800 tonnes. 
State Trading Corporation (STC) has 


to Act 

alieady impoited 27,000 tonnes of 
natural rubbei. So theie temains an 
unbridged gap of 14.800 tonnes. 

Viewed against this background, 
there may not be much to cavil at in 
the government's decision to import 
11,000 tonnes of natural rubber. The 
import may be a deterrent to further 
use in puces in the coming months. 
The country might otherwise have 
faced a seuous rubber .shortage in 
coming lean season, beginning from 
the end of January. 

Prices of natural rubbei in the in¬ 
ternational market aie quite favoura¬ 
ble to buyers at piesent. because of 
ieducod consumption of natuial lubber 
by tyre manufactutets in the indus¬ 
trialised count tics, following the reces¬ 
sion in the automobile industry, inter¬ 
national puces of lubbei have been 
declining foi the past few months. 
Malaysian prices of RSS-3 grade 
dropped from 287.49 Malaysian dol¬ 
lars a quintal in Januaiy to 214.67 
Malaysian dollars in September. Since 
then Malaysian puces have recorded a 
further decline. The Malaysian gov¬ 
ernment has cut export duty on natural 
rubber from 24 cents a kg to 21.3/8 
cents with effect from Dceembet 14. 
As a lesult, the Malaysian gazetted 
price of RSS-3, 4 and 5 varieties have 
dropped to about 179 Ma'aysian dol¬ 
lars a quintal At the cunent inter¬ 
national puces, the landed cost of 
rubber in India would not be more 
than Rs 8,500 a tonne. This is to be 
compared to the domestic price of 
over Rs 15,000 a tonne. 

It, however, remains to be seen if 
the STC is able to effect imports in 
time, The most crucial period for the 

# 



domestic market is the lean season 
and if the Imported natural rubbei is 
delivered after this period) it will not 
serve the purpose. Speedy action by 
STC is necessary also so that the coun¬ 
try may benefit from the present low 
prices of rubber in the international 
market. Rubber exporting nations 
such as Malaysia are naturally making 
eveiy effort to aricst the downtrend in 
rubber prices. Even stockpiling the 
commodity is being considered and u 
is entucly possible that low interna¬ 
tional prices of rubber may not last 
long. 

Industry 

Tussle over Imports 


THE shift in the government's econo- 
i.uc policies towaids export promotion 
and liberalisation of imports has , 
posed problems lor a mimbei of in- I 
dustries which had been set up dur¬ 
ing the import substitution phase of 
the country's development A case in 
point is formic acid. The sole domes¬ 
tic manufacturer of formic acid has 
been complaining of accumulation of 
stocks In cause ot imports, which die 
estimated at an aveiage ol 1,100 ton¬ 
nes per annum (Ipa) over the last tour 
years The cost of indigenous formic 
acid is Rs 11,500 per tonne, wheieas 
the landed price of (he impoited pro¬ 
duct is Rs 11,500 per tonne. Demand 
is cunenily estimated at aiound 2,000 
tpa, against which the existing manu- 
factuiei has a capacity ol 1,500 tonnes 
arid a new unit with a capacity of 
1.200 tpa, is scheduled to commence 
pioduction soon. Fven if there were 
no jmpoits and these two units weret 
to meet the entire demand, they would* 
he opera) iiiv at about tlure-lmirths of 
their capacity. 

Formic acid is used in a variety of 
industries, including nihbei and dip¬ 
ped rubhei products, pickling of lea¬ 
ther, particularly of the better 
chrome-tanned variety, fixing dyes and 
fat liquor in leather and dyeing wool. 
It is also used in the manufacture of 
mckle formate, pharmaceuticals and 
other items. Formally, formic acid is 
placed in the restricted list for import, 
but most of the principal user indus¬ 
tries qualify for import on the stiength 
of their exports and in view of the 
price advantage they prefer imported 
to domestic formic acid. 

The case of foimtc acid assumes 
importance in view of the changes 
anticipated in the government's im¬ 
port policy following the commitments 
given to the IMF. The government 
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' has promised to take steps to further 
liberalise imports in the coming two 
years. This liberalising is with a view 
to achieving economic efficiency. The 
government is also committed to ex¬ 
tending access to imports by export¬ 
ers. On the other hand, liberal imports 
will affect the viability of a number 
of domestic industries. These industries 
are bound to clamour for curbs on 
imports. It is to be seen how the gov¬ 
ernment will reconcile the obviously 
conflicting positions of user industries 
and producers of import substitute 
items. 

Engine ering Exports 

IW Hes to Go 

EXPORTS of engineering goods in the 
first seven months of 1981-82 (April- 
Otiober) at Rs 491 croie showed a 
giowth of JO per cent over the figure 
of Rs 978 crore in the toriesponding 
period of last yeai. Even so. judged 
against the target foi engineering ex¬ 
ports lor the curicnt yeai. the pei- 
U.imante is inadequate The Kngi- 
nee.mg Kxpmt Demotion Council 
(TLPC) still claim*- to he hopelul oi 
achieving the tuget of Rs M r >0 uo.e, 
but it is not going to be esay to export 
goods worth Rs 700 oioic in the last 

live months of the yeai. 

The engineeimg indusUy has attri¬ 
buted the shortfall in export peilnr- 
mance to shortage of *aw materials 
and puwei . A bieak-up nt engmeot- 
mg export*, shows that while the ex¬ 
ports of capital goods and consumer 
dm ah’es have recorded substantial in- 
| ci eases of around 29 pci cent, those 
I ol iron and steel Hems hast- i entwined 
at last yeai s level. The items which 
have rccoided signifn ant moease in 
exports are textile machinety. food 
piocessing equipmen . woes and 
cables, automatic parts, bicycles and 
bicycle parts, diesel engines, pumps, 
electronics and storage batteries. On 
the othei hand, exports ol sugai ma¬ 
chinery, wagons and coaches, x'eel 
pipes and tubes, industrial fasteners 
and sanitary castings, among othei s. 
have declined. According to the 
EEPC, the mam reason for the poor 
performance of iron and steel based 
items is high cost of pig iron and 
steel. . 

From the trend so far, the total 
value of engineering exports in 1981- 
82 may at best reach R'- 1.090 cmre 
against Rs 901 crore in 1980-81. A 
more important question is whether 
the industry will be in a position to 


achieve the long-term export targets 
fixed for it. Encouraged by the trend 
during the past few years, the EEPC 
has set an ambitious target of export 
of engineering goods of Rs 10,000 
crore by 1990-91, a ten-fold rise over 
the level of 1980-81. To achieve this 
target, the EEPC has decided to con¬ 
centrate on 15 markets, of which 12 
axe in Asia and Africa, These mar¬ 
kets are pioposed to be tapped espe¬ 
cially for export of capital goods and 
for project exports. The proportion 
of such exports is projected to go up 
to 50 per cent of total engineering 
exports by 1990-91. 

Exports ate currently about 9 to 7 
pei cent of domestic production of 
engineering goods. Even the larger 
engineering units export hardly 10 per 
cent of their output. Domestic sales, 
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it is clear, continue to be the mala* 
stay of the industry. 

The industry has predictably asked 
for a variety of Incentives to step up 
expoits, including larger government 
subsidies. What the industry needs to 
do is to step up its R and D efforts 
and update its technology -- the two 
identified weak links in the export 
effort — to make Indian engineering 
goods competitive abroad. Soft loans 
uic available to the industry for 
modernisation. 

There is also an impetative need to 
hioa(leu the export base At piesent 

about 200 manufacturcis/c.xporter* 

account foi nearly two-thirds of total 
exports of engineering goods, although 
the EEPC boasts of having over 7,000 
members from the public and private 
sectors. 


Orissa Aluminium Complex 


IT was pointed out in the article "The 
Ouxva Aluminium Complex Points 
Towards a Debate” (December 5) that 
the government of India's assumption 
ol the puce of alumina foi export never 
being less than 15 per eetil of aluminium, 
ingot puce was highly umcahstic. The 


Year 

Alumina Price 
as pet cent of 
Aluminium Price 

1970 

12 1 

1071 

112 

1072 

120 

1073 

13 1 

1074 

12.0 

1075 

136 

1970 

14 3 


Source. UNCT\D, 'Integrated Pro¬ 
gramme foi Commodities , 
1978. 


highly co-oidinated pricing policy of 
the aiumiuium TNCs, the inieiiforec- 
ubility of the International Bauxite 

Association’s recommendations, and 
lcpurts of the NALCO team’s nego¬ 

tiations with Bahiem were mentioned 
by the authors in support of this 
argument. A glance at some of the 
available data would support this 

argument Km example, in Table I, 

in the yeais loi which UNCTAD data 
die available, never oitic do woild 
alumina puces arnxe at 15 pel cent 
of aluminium price. The available 
data iSr India (Table 2) would also 
seem to go against the National Alu¬ 
minium Company’s assumptions 

Anuoi* Usiiami 

KaNNAJV SlUNlVXSAN 

Bombay, 

Dei ember 15. 


Table 2 


Export price of alumina 
as a percentage of import 
price of aluminium 
Percentage share of 
principal purchaser of 
alumina 

I'uce paid by the principal 
purchase! of alumina 
expressed us a percentage 
of alwninmm import price 


1975-70 

1976-77 

1977-78 

1078-79 

1079-80 

11.9 

14.6 

15.3 

5.7 

8 0 

QO 

(USSR) 

92 

(USSR) 

47 

(Japan) 

03 

(USSR) 

83 

(USSR) 

1) 8 

13.8 

30.3 

4.2 

80 


Source .* Monthly Statistics of the Foreign Trade of India 
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Get more power from your 
man-power 



LIC's 

GROUP INSURANCE SCHEME 


The Scheme can ensure higher productivity by 
enhancing the employees' morale 


LIC's Group Insurance Scheme provides insurance protection to a large 
number of employees at a minimum cost. The Scheme ensures the pay¬ 
ment of adequate and pre-determined sum to the employee's family in the 
event of his premature death. 


Benefits: 

LIC's Group Insurance Scheme has many 
built-in advantages: 

e Premiums are treated as tax deductible 
expenses 

e Possibility of premium reduction in 
succeeding years 

e Reduced cost of life-cover per person 

The Group Insurance Scheme which can 
be tailor-made to suit your requirements. 


has been adopted by many farsighted 
employers 

This Scheme can be designed, if so 
desired, to replace the statutory E D.L.I. 
Scheme 

Check with the nearest LIC office, or 
write to: 

The G & S Department, Life Insurance 
Corporation of India, Central Office, 
'Yogakshema' Jeevan Bima Marg, 
Bombay 400621 


Hi 

Life Jnsurcmce Corporation of 7ndta 
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CAPITAL VIEW 



f Political Stratagems 

Romcsh Hiapar 


IT has taken a lout; time for the unity 
valuations to get dnough to the leading 
lights of the Opposition pat ties. The 

Janata session mi Ahmedabad — 
where that ajjed and still ambitions 
man, Moiarti Dosai, together with his 
assortment of activists, was supposed 
to halt Ohandia Shehhm's efforts to 
Innld a eiedible a'teinative to the 
Indira Gandhi ‘fis' — has shown that 
hold initiatives link -d to the donunant 
mood ot the people < an isolate the 
disiuptois Tliri-i’ months ot patient 
parleying have denied the decks ini 
^ the next stave of unification 

The lan,ltd and ) ok Hal moigei is 
\eu Hindi on lli" iniiin diate agi nda 
t’Innan Singh now unisejons ot the 
need foi units ..ml ansmns to dispel 
suspicions, has taken the wise decision 
io withdraw limn ailixe polities and to 
instinct his pails iii-Miilii is to iirnlei- 
take the negotiations Ini tin ir (Mills into 
(lie lanala t’.nl' I he foiling that 
Chandra Shekh.n mil (a<e inobleins 
within Ins paits pusists, bill the 
Ahiucdab.ul dim lopnn ills aie kindling 
hnpes — ses evi n in the Congiess(S) 
sslneli is caught m the opportunist well 
ol its Kei.dii unit 

If the I .ok n.d can lie peisuadod to 
Inin the lanat.i l'arts, despite the fore¬ 
bodings oi Wadhn l.iniave, time is 
^j'S’ers pnssibilils that Pci i at lbs will 
Irs 0) hung his Gongiess colleagues 
into the Opposition iii.iinslicaiii TIeie 
again the toimenlo.'; aie ereatmes of 
little consequence, all pii tending In 
leadeiship but commanding a base 
only among u lew sciibbleis in the 
daily newspapers who pioside headlines 
for their mundane comments Thev 
also need to receive the Ahniedabad 
tiealruenf 

Those who are w itching the units’ 
moses mak(' a special point of noting 
I he absence of piogiummatie agree¬ 
ments. The pioeesses of nnitv me still 
too Involved m pei sonalitv equations 
Tlie time has conic to begin a xeieening 
through the enuneiation of a pro¬ 
gramme Who is going to do that? 
Chandra Shekh.u's secretariat is pre¬ 
sently riddled with contradictions and 
confusions. It nerds more,careful and 
purposive shaping if an opposition 

. f 


party commanding national respect is 
to ernci ge 

To mans people in India today, 
including those who mould public 
opinion, are obsessed with (hiding the 
single leader ssho is 111 catalyse situa¬ 
tions No (]uesl coil'd be more absurd 
I think the eountrs has had a bellvfnl 
of ehansma It is looking foi intelli¬ 
gent governance, and foi the paits that 
will proside it If a centnst mobilisa¬ 
tion, leprcsent-’d by the lanata, the 
I.ok Dal und the Congress(S), does 
not gather momentum, then the initia¬ 
tive will pass v’im v derisively to the 
BfP and its RSS cadics or to the Com¬ 
munists mid their militants FAtrenust 
polities will however place the* con¬ 
tinental political structure under a 
immlici of (jnestirm-niaiks 

It is common talk in the corndois of 
power that Indna Gandhi, who was 
eat her unable to foeiis on htn priorities 
oi was (.(infused bs hei seivitors, is 
now In ginning to show a certain ner¬ 
vousness She will, n| eomse, deny this 
as anothei canard, tint her sudden de( 1 - 
sion to assoi late Opposition parties 
with the Assam talks is indicative of 
new stratagems in divide -and-rule. 
Tills is the sum total of lici political 
skill, and it will he mod again to set 
the Opposition on itself Next, I sup¬ 
pose, the boiling im s> in the Puntub 
will be oflercd on a plattei to am all- 
paitv meeting 

Gleailv, the piogiammatic commit¬ 
ments of the Opposition on a number 
of immediate issues will have to be 
spelled out with caie, and very pre¬ 
cisely, if coniiision is to be replaced bv 
meaningful alternatives To enter all- 
paity talks in the sills (lunate of todav 
is to invite contempt It is surprising 
how few Opposition leudeis s<-e the 
dangers inherent hi consultations which 
are casual, without proper prcpaiation 
and certainly devoid ol anv perspective 

The off-the- eulT stvle set by Indira 
Gandhi, and cue (imaged by her caravan 
of retiicd ‘talents', is very infectious in 
this larv environment For example, 
the preparation and the conduct of the 
first Sino-Indian talks at official level 
in Beijing after seme twenty years, 
was so- ragged and exposed to Soviet 


lobbyist activity that the results in 
Hlmost too good to be believed The 
Chinese aie obvioush anxious to woik 
for a detente and are not put off bv 
the attempted diversions m official 
Delhi which gnr ill" impression that 
w r c will not do am thing that the Soviet 
I'rnon frowns upon. 




At the level of Pakistan, ton, the 
pattern is unchanging Theie is’ a kind 
of undefined \vamng’ m the air on 
both sides Report has it that even 
seenanos esist in Delhi, Islamabad and 
Dacca oi militaiv interventions bv the 
Miperposvi is on the sub-continent This 
mas lie one wav ot feehng linpoitant 
globally, oi might base been a 
psychological plus foi the visit of the 
lather bi/ararc US Secrctarv of State 
(a visit aborted bv the developments in 
Poland) hut the i"percussions’ are ter¬ 
ribly unhealthy because these naive 
su-nanos are leflecled in servile writ¬ 
ing in the national newspapers 

1 think it is about ume that newspapers 
began tn nail the lies of the ruling 
pohtu lans, and focussed on all their 
conti adietoiv statements We are allow¬ 
ing dcve'opmonls to be fragmented in 
the news, Thev are being piesented 
without the revealing mter-connertions. 
To illustrate tins, there is every likeli¬ 
hood that Indira Gandhi will remove 
Anlulay fiom his thief ministership as 
soon as P.-uliament idioums The action 
will look as if it is punishment for his 
fraudulent trust activity. Chute the 
(■outran Indna Gandhi is persuaded 
to move drecause she is m danger of 
being culled as a witness in a criminal 
•nsc mounted against hoi thief minister 
Being a witness means Lu mg a cross- 
examination 1 Cel out of it This is 
sshnt is tailed pnliticil skill these days 
But opponents aie not so easily disarm¬ 
ed The pm suit will continue 

Well, here’s .skill of anothei kind, 
but implied bv the performance of the 
’highest in the land’ — some wives of 
senior officials have taken to represent¬ 
ing multi-national inleiests m Delhi 
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Variation (Par Cent) 



irin Nathan of Wht> it - t.«tt 


Latest 

Over 

Ovei 

Over 




(19V0-T1-I00) 

Weights Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 28, In 

In 

In 

In 



(28.11.81) Month Yeai 

§1 80-81 

79-80 

n-w 

77-78 

All Commodlt cs 

1000 

278 5 

-0 6 

7.7 

3.1 18.1 

17.1 


S.2 

Primary Articles 

417 

264.1 

-0 5 

8.7 

6 4 ,4.9 

13.8 

-1.3 

9.9 

Food Articles 

298 

235 9 

—0 5 

10.2 

8.7 11 4 

8.2 

-O.T 

11.8 

Non-Food Articles 

106 

236 9 

-0 3 

6.4 

4 S 11.8 

14.2 

-4.3 

6.3 

Fuel, Power, Light end Let rime's 

85 

437.5 


22 7 

9.3 25.0 

15.7 

4.4 

1.5 

Manufactured Products 

499 

263 6 

—0 8 

3 5 

—1.0 19.1 

20 2 

0 2 

2 3 






Variation (Pet Cent) 



Cost of Living Index 

Base 

Latest - 









Month 

Over 

Over 

Over In 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 80 81 

T9-80 

78-T9 

77-78 




Month 

Ysei 

81 




P or Industrial Workers 

Ml-100 

456* 

0.4 

13 4 

8 6 11.4 

8 5 

2.2 

7.6 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

.160-100 

420 ‘ • 

0 4 

12.0 

9 1 11.8 

7.8 

3 4 

6.9 

For Agricultural Labourers 

.sly 60-Jaas 

457* 

1 3 

14 5 

9 1 9.7 

'3.6 

1.9 

7.0 


it* ,00 








Money and Banking 

Unit 

Latest 


Variation (la oror*; -yu emt In brackets) 




Week 

Over 

Over 

Over In 

In 

la 

In 



(27.11 81) Last 

Last 

Mar 27, 80-81 

79-80 

78 79 

77-78 


- 


Month 

Year 

81 




Money Supply (Mg) 

Rs crore 

60.059 

117 

8,467 

4.745 8,429 

6,919 

6,985 

5.626 




(0 2) 

(16 4) 

(8 6) (18 0) 

(17.3) 

(21 2) 

(22 4) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crore 

28,825 

291 

5,542 

3,019 5,352 

3,839 

1,921 

2,451 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sectoi 

Rs crore 

39,882 

388 

6,600 

3,562 5,402 

5,285 

4,125 

2,719 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Baaklag 









Sector 

Rs crore 

3,326 

—170 

1,521 

—1,356 -784 

—10 

968 

1,974 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Baaki 

Rs crore 

42 29i 

326 

6,821 

4,920 5,612 

4,743 

4,805 

4,645 




(0 8l 

(19 2) 

(13 2) (17 7, 

(17.6) 

(21 6) 

(26.4) 

Index Numbers of Indnstrinl 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 

Variation (Par Cant) 


Production 


Month 

Months* 





(IW^-IOOI 




- - 

In In 

In 

In 

In 




1981 

1980 

1981* 1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

General Indsa 

100.00 

162.9* 

162 4 

148 1 

10.0 0.8 

1 2 

6 9 

3.4 

Basic Industries** 

32 28 

184.0’ 

185 7 

158 1 

16.0 -1 0 

2 3 

4 8 

5 1 

Capital Goods Industries** 

15 25 

178 I* 

179 0 

166.9 

5.5 4 6 

2.7 

3 4 

5.5 

Intermediate Goods Industriss** 

20.95 

>49 8 * 

144 6 

138 7 

4 5 0.8 

2.8 

8 0 

3.0 

Consumer Goods Industries** 

31 52 

140 8" 

145 t 

133 1 

9 8 0.4 

2 2 

9 8 

6.4 

Durable Goods** 

3 41 

140 8" 

59 5 

162 0 

1 6 3.5 

6 0 

8.0 

14 2 

Noa-Darabls Goods** 

28.11 

139 4* 

143 0 

129 6 

11 1 - 

-3.2 

10.0 

5.4 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cnmatotivs for* 

80 81ft V9-W 

fl-91 

ff-T« 

76-77 



Month 



- 






(June 81) 

8l-82ff 

' 80-81?T 




Exports 

Rs crore 

464 

1,652 

1,173 

6,670 6,468 

5,726 

5,404 

5.146 






(3 1) (13 Oi 

(6 0i 

(5 0) 

(27.31 

Imports 

Rs crore 

941 

2,815 

2,536 

12,106 8,909 

6 814 

6.025 

5.074 






(35 9) (30 6) 

(13 n 

U8 7) 

(-3.6) 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

-477 - 

-1,163 —1,363 - 

-5,436 —2,441 

1,088 

-621 

+ 72 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulativs for* 

1980 1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 



(June 81) 

1981 

1980 





Number of applicants on live registers 









fas at end of period) 

Thousand 

16,510 

16,510 

15,170 

16,200 14,334 

12,678 

10,924 

9,784 




(8 8) 

(10 6) 

(13.0) (13.1) 

(16 1) 

(H.7) 

( 10.61 

Number of registrations 

Thousand 

526 

2.703 

2,819 

6,157 6.132 

6,328 

5,616 

5,448 



(—4 1) ( 

-5.5) 

(0-4l (15.1) 

(-5.11 

( 3 1) 

(5.3) 

Number of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

83 

430 

419 

840 876 

828 

804 

840 




(2 6) (■ 

-4 1) i 

(-4 1) (5.8) 

(3 0) 

(-4.3) 

(22.8) 

Number of placements 

Thousand 

43 

233 

243 

478 468 

456 

456 

408 



(-4.1) 

(3.4) 

•2.1) (2.6) 

(-) 

(11.8) 

(3.8) 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year, 
t Variation in current year upto latest month for which data are available over corresponding period of last year. 
** As derived by Reserve Bank of India, 
ft Provisional data. 

Naim: (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which Igure relates; e g, superscript 1 indicates that the Iguxe to far latmary. 
.... _ end 10 on (2) Figures in brackets denote vereeutage variation over pta wta ue period. 



COMPANIES 


Not Ready for Con tainerisation 

HuMvivek 


SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY lias turned in improved 
results for 1980-81 and is returning to 
the dividend list after a lapse of three 
years. The recommended 10 per cent 
distribution, which is subject to appro- 
\.il of SDFC, is covered 3.32 times by 
earnings. This outcome has followed 
increase in freight and charter-hire 
teceipts from Rs. 105.66 crore to 
Its 108.42 crore and in gross profit 
from Rs 16.02 crore to Rs 18.07 crore. 
After depieciation, net profit is Rs 6.20 
crore against Rs 5.02 crore previously. 
Profit figures include Rs 4.01 crore 
(Rs 2 71 crore) by way of surplus on 
sales of assets. The company sold six 
vessels during the year, including one 
Im setupping A sum of Rs 24 lakh 
lias been provided in the accounts as 
a doubtful debt This amount is due 
from Equitoiml Catriers. the company's 
loint venture m Nigeria which has 
leased trading operations and sustained 
a heaw loss The increase m income 

The Week’s Companies 


from shipping business is attributed to 
better charter hire rates. The company 
placed more of the liner vessels m the 
charter trade without affecting its liner 
fimmitnierits. The current year's pros¬ 
pects, however, appear to be none-too- 
encouragmg. The liner trade earnings 
continue to lag behind costs due to 
inadequate freight increases, continuous 
rise in bunker costs and interest char¬ 
ges and delays and disturbance in work 
at ports. Meanwhile, there have been 
fundamental changes jn the pattern of 
liner trade The new mode of carriage 
of cargo in breakbulk condition has 
upset the economics of liner trade. Con¬ 
tainerisation is a worldwide phenome¬ 
non and the directors feel that the 
company has to provide container sei- 
vice if it wants to stay in the liner 
trade. Due, however, to lack of proper 
infrastructure, trade in India generally 
being not yet ready and geared for 
such sophisticated service as m Western 
countries, the company continues to lose 


heavily in the container seivice. The 
uon-Cnnference lines with sophisticated 
ships are carrying more than 60 per 
cent of general cargo from Bombay 
and Cochin areas to UK and the Con¬ 
tinent, Moi eover, UK/Contment Con¬ 
ference has discontinued pooling ar¬ 
rangement from March 31 last and now 
various member lines aie forming sepa¬ 
rate groups within the Conference to 
provide container consortia to fight 
non-Conference competition. Indian 
lines have also formed a joint contain¬ 
er service under the name and style 
‘Indian Container Lines’. As a result of 
these developments, it is felt that 
freight rates of the Conference in this 
trade will be under pressure and the 
company's ships will have to face this 
competition. Operations in the coastal 
tiade continue to be highly unsatisfac¬ 
tory in view of meagre rise in freight 
rates permitted by government, and 
that too very late. With delivery of two 
more ships, all the vessels ordered out 
from Hindustan Shipyaid, Visakhapat- 
nam, have been put into service. How¬ 
ever, as prices of these ships are higher 
than those prevailing at foreign ship¬ 
yards, depreciation and other charges 
are h.gher compared to other ships. 
This reduces competitiveness of their 
operation in the international sphere 
and is another inhibiting factor affect¬ 
ing the company's profitability. Mean¬ 
while. the charter freight market has 
slumped once again m the last couple 
of months and sluggish conditions con¬ 
tinue The directors frankly say that 
all these factors arc causing anxiety for 
the future. 

BLOW PLAST has turned in yet 
another impressive performance with 
sales, profits and margins showing size¬ 
able gains Sales have expanded from 
Rs 12.91 crore in 1979-80 to Rs 16.33 
crore in 1980-81 followed by jump in 
gross profit from Rs 50 lakh to Rs 78 
lakh, reflecting enhanced margins. Net 
profit is Rs 41 lakh (Rs 29 lakh) 
although taxation has taken away 
double last sear's figme and still 
the unchanged distribution of 25 per 
cent is covered 2.67 times against 1.87 
times previously. So far VIP luggage 
lias been the principal business of the 
company, but the management has been 
widening the product range. ‘Solitaire’ 
handcrafted leather baggage was in¬ 
ducted last year The blow moulding 
division is being expanded by shifting 
manufacturing facilities to Murbad, a 
'backward' district in Maharashtra. 


(Ri in Lakhs) 


Scindia Steam 


Latest 

Ypar 

30-6-81 


Last 

Year 

30-8-80 


Blow Blast 


Latest 

Year 

31-7-81 


Last 

Year 

31-7-80 


Paid-up capital 

1805 

1895 

75 

75 

Reserves 

2818 

2388 

74 

48 

Borrowings 

12703 

13364 

. 179 

247 

of tvhiclt Term borrowing 

12384 

12436 

.35 

28 

Cross fixed assets 

25656 

26001 

192 

125 

Net fixed assets 

17088 

17862 

132 

78 

investments 

88 

101 

8 

8 

Current liabilities 

3514 

3416 

120 

141 

Current assets 

3448 

2914 

307 

424 

Stocks 

16 

21 

85 

136 

Book debts 

1265 

1189 

156 

93 

Net sales 

1084® 

. 10566 

1633 

1291 

Other Income 

601 

484 

6 

7 

Raw material costs 

6934 

6919 

1144 

894 

Wages 

1225 

1139 

61 

55 

Interest 

757 

713 

44 

29 

Cross profit (+)/loss(—) 

1807 

1602 

78 

50 

Depreciation provision 

1179 

1100 

12 

9 

Tax provision 

— 

— 

25 

12 

Net profit (+)/Ioss(—) 

628 

502 

41 

29 

Development rebate prerisioa 

340 

220 

12 

6 

T-«n«fer to reserves 

DMdend 

99 

— 

13 

7 

taiount 

P — 

E 189 

—• 

P 1 

E 15 

1 

15 

Rate (per cent) 

P — 

E 10.00 

— 

P 9.5 

E 25 

95 

25 

Cover (times) 

Hatios (per oent) 

3.32 

— 

2.67 

1.87 

Cross proflt/sales 

16.07 

15 16 

4 78 

.3 87 

Net profit/oapltal amplevsd 
tnventories/saws 

13.32 

11.72 

27.51 

18.80 

23.58 
32 84 

Wa«s/Mlw 

11.30 . 

10.78 

3.69 

4.26 
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Seating systems and new moulded items 
are being introduced which will come 
out of the new plant at Jalgaon being 
commissioned shortly. Toys under the 
brand name ‘1.F.O’ manufactured in the 
small scale sector have been launched 
and will be shortly marketed thiough- 
out India. Exports at Rs one ci ore in 
1980-81 were twice the nievious year's 
figure and are likely to grow three¬ 
fold this year in view ol the oideis 
already secured ftom USSR for lug¬ 
gage items. The name of the subsi¬ 
diary Ansto Plast has been changed to 
‘VIP Industries’ and it had another good 
year. The other subsidiary. Carton 
Plast, was merged with the company 
last year. The group’s financial position 
is strong. During 1980-81 additions to 
fixed assets of Rs 2.06 croie were 
financed largely from internal accruals 
and overall borrowings were moie bv 
only Rs 9 lakh. Aceiction to net worth 
was Rs 1.27 crore which at the year 
end had risen to Rs 3 41 crore Debt- 
equity ratio fell to 1.75 from 2.75 
year ago. 

MUKAND IRON AND STEEL 
WORKS’ convertible debenture issue, 
opening on January 15, is likely to 
evoke investor response on account of 
its special features The I 5 lakh secur¬ 
ed debentures of R.s 200 each will carry 
interest at 11.5 per cent per annum, 
payable half-yeaily, plus additional 
one per cent when dividend on equity 
shares in the immediately preceding 
year exceeds 1213 per cent. Since the 
company declared 15 per cent distri¬ 
bution for 1980-81, interest at 14.5 per 
cent is assured tor 1981-82 Each de¬ 
benture will be converted into 5 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at a premium of 
Rs 5 pel shaie on Inly 1 1983 -- in 
Jes- than 18 months' The present market 
price of shaie is Hs 39. The deben¬ 
tures will be listed on the Bombas, 
Calcutta and Delhi stock exchanges to 
provide for easy liquidity. The object 
of the issue is to finance part of the 
first phase of modernisation program¬ 
me estimated to cost Rs M ciore. This 
includes rehabilitation and modernisa¬ 
tion of bar mill, installation ol bloom 
caster, ladle refining station and other 
balancing equipments This nait of the 
programme, expected to be completed 
by 1982-83, will help in improving qua¬ 
lity of the company’s pioducts and 
upgrading the product-mix to high 
value items. This will enable increase 
»n production of stainless steel from 
3,284 tonnes to 15,000 tonnes, alloy 
steel from 10,237 tonnes to 30,000 


tonnes and of other special steels from 
30,202 tonnes to 45,000 tonnes. What 
is more, the expected growth in sale 
value and profits will be highet than 
growth in tonnage actually expected to 
be pioduced The second phase of the 
modelmsation programme, estimated to 
cost Rs 6 crore, includes mainly setting 
up of an oxygen plant and is expected 
to be implemented in 1983-84 

The company has also other ambiti¬ 
ous plans It has applied for an indus¬ 
trial licence to manufacture sponge 
iron using non-coking coal. This cap¬ 
tive plant with a capacity of 2 lakh 
tonnes per annum is proposed to be 
located in a ’backward’ district in 
Maharashtra Besides, the company is 
seeking permission for substantial ex¬ 
pansion ot its steel-making capacity 
fiom 1 35 lakh tonnes to 2.70 lakh ton¬ 
nes of billets per annum T he estimated 
cost of these projects amounting to 
Rs 39 crore is proposed to be met by 
borrowings and internal accruals The 
company’s tax liability will be reduced 
consideiably as a result of the propo¬ 
sed modernisation and expansion pro¬ 
grammes and this will result in larger 
retained earnings Mukand has a good 
iccord ol performance with sales in- 
r leasing fruit Rs 65 91 eroie in 
1978-79 to Rs 110 34 crore in 1980-81 
and gioss profit fiom Rs 4 44 croie to 
Rs 7.35 crore Earnings per share of 
Rs 10 rose fiom Rs 2 18 to Rs 3 70 and 
the company stepped up dividend from 
10 per cent to 12 pci cent and then 
to 15 per cent Net worth of the share 
rose from Rs 11.96 to Rs 14.57. The 
company increased its share capital 
from Rs 2.69 crore to R.s 8.07 crore in 
seven vears by way of bonus issues. 
According to Vnen J Shah, chairman 
and managing dnectoi. the company's 
turnover during July-Septemher last 
has been Rs 33 13 croie against 
Rv 21 03 crore in the same period last 
veai I he whole year's turnover is ex¬ 
pected to exceed Rs 150 crore. 

INDIAN ORGANIC CHEMICALS (IOC) 
is making a ‘rights’ issue of 3,72,065 
secured convertible debentures of Rs 100 
rath in the ralio of one debenture for 
i verv two shaies of Rs 100 each held 
on November 7 last to raise a pait of 
the finance, required for its Rs 15 crore 
project of doubling the capacity of its 
staple filiie plant to 12,200 tonnes per 
annum The company has obtained 
technical collaboration of Zimmer and 
Neumftg, both of West Germany. ICICI 
has provided a loan of Rs 3.88 crore 
for financing the foreign exchange 1 com¬ 


ponent of the project cost. The project 
is expected to be completed by the end 
of 1982. The debentures carry basic 
late ot interest of 13.5 per cent per 
annum, payable half-yearly. An addi¬ 
tional interest ol one ]?er cent will be 
payable tor any year, if for the pre¬ 
ceding financial year the company 
declares un equity dividend exceeding 
13 per cent and such xate will 'be 
adjusted appropriately for any bonus 
issue that the company may make aftei 
this issue. The debenture-holders will 
have an option lo convert Rs 20 per 
debentuie into one equity share ot a 
face value of Rs 10 after one year. 
Equity shares ot the company, which 
uie piesently ot the face value of Rs 100 
each, are being sub-divided into equity 
sliures of Rs 10 each. The non-con¬ 
vertible jportion of the debentures ot 
Rs 80 will be rudeitned in 5 equal an¬ 
nual instalments commencing fiom the 
end of 8th year Acuoiding to 
B M Ghia, Chaiinian, the company is 
poised foi a major bieak-through in the 
field of microbial auxihaiies, which in- 
c tease natuial iertihty and agrieultuial 
pioductivity of soil and have wide¬ 
spread applications in the field of agn- 
i uitiue The company has an impiessive 
growth iceord. Its sales have expanded 
1mm Hs 3 crore in 1970-71 to Rs 53 24 
emie in 1980-81 and pre-tax profit has 
jumped from Rs 70 lakh to Rs 532 
lakh Dining this penod, paid-up capital 
has iticreasod from Rs 328 ciore to 
Rs 8 41 crore bv issue of bonus share-, 
in 1976-77 and 1979-80. Its free reserves 
have men fiom Rs 57 lakh to Rs 538 
lakh It has been paying dividends 
ligulailv, the last payment being 12 pei 
cent for 1980-81 on the capita! as 
enlaigcd by a one-for-two bonus issue 
The company’s turnover during the half 
year ended September last has been 
Rs 34 88 ciore and yielded a pre-tax 
piofit of Rs 3 crore. The management 
< xpecLs better insults for the second 
hall or the year. 

GUJARAT NARMADA VALLEY 
FERTILIZERS COMPANY (GNFC) 
has successfully commissioned its 
ammonia plant on December 6 within 
a strenuous commission-ng period of 
seven weeks. The company had com¬ 
missioned its fuel oil gassificr on Octo- 
bni 17 last. The plant has been rated 
to produce 1,350 tonnes ammonia per 
day At 80 per cent capacity, it will 
sustain full load upeiation of the .urea 
plant at 1,800 tonnes per day. With 
liquid ammonia now flowing into 
storage, pjoduction of urea plant can 
he expected shortly. 
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MAHARASHTRA 

Textile Industry, Cotton Prices and 
Datta Spin ant 

Atari (a Abraham 


THE textile labour agitation in Bombay 
coincides with the intense lobbying that 
lias been going un in New Delhi over 
the fixation of law cotton prices foi 
Maharashtra for ihn 1981-82 cotton 
sear The delav in announcing these 
prn cs weeks aft' 1 ! i urchosing centres 
have opened all osci the stale is an 
index of the complex foice.s at wotk 
lust now. 

Dat»a Sainant’s threat of a six-month 
stiiko in the textile mills was averted 
temporarily hv the Chief Minister who 
set up a three-man committee, headed 
bv himself, to go 111*0 Sainant’s demand 
of a flat wage inn'vise of Rs 250 to 
Rs 4<K> Hie noslponement of the 
slnke mav be onls sets temporary 
Neithei woikcis 1101 managements ex¬ 
pect the commiMee to put 111 the 
sustained, painstaking work that would 
he icquiicd to imiimiIi Sainant’s - posi- 
1 urn with that of nullewneis who have 

‘aid lalceoncalls that Ihes i.umol 
.iflToid to pay am thing like xshat Samant 
lias demanded in the piesent (ileum 
stames of the industix \oi does 
Samant have the oigaie'ation 01 stomach 
I111 proti acted and detailed xsage 
ncgoliations In .inci ms to delay 
stnke action he made no commitment 
■•ha'd.i about accepting the commit¬ 
tee’s iccniiimciidations and said in fait 
that if he found signs of delay in the 
committee's sittings Jv would go ahead 
hefoio tile Tanu.irs-iiid deadline given 
h> the ennmuttee and call a strike 

W orkers sav lh it U\ MS leadei s told 
tluiii iluimg pie-Dix.ili bonus negotia¬ 
tions with the nulls that a stake at 
this iimelme would he plasing into 
th(‘ hands of nnllowiieis who vs anted 
a strike and Urn RMMS has lepeated 
that warning now Some unions, CRT 
and Lai Nishan, have said however that 
they would support a strike if it is 
called by Samant. The feeling in 
non-INTUC uiilons is that the RMMS 
tailed to push foi the wage levisions 
and other demands presented in a 
cluii ter of desnands to the MilloVfncrs' 
Association in May 1973 The only 
concession gained has been as a result 


•of George Fernandes and Sbniad l’awai 
mters’ening in 1979 and granting a fiat 
Rs 45 wage increase which was 110 I 
merged with the basic wage for calcu¬ 
lation of DA. Before this the last 
wage agreement had been signed under 
piessure of the 42-das strike m textile 
nulls in 1974 Demands pending from 
197t> — a general wage revision, mei ger 
of e.nlici flat increases in wage with 
basic wage fm cxmiputing DA, indexa¬ 
tion levels, privilege and casual leave, 
local travel allowance, eic — would 
have a cash value today of about 
Bs 200, according iO the RN'MS whose 
spokesman also admits that no negotia¬ 
tions were taking place with uullowners 
before Samant came on the scene this 
October It] all this lies the case foi 
a strike, and 111 Samant’s kind of tactics 
lies the possibility of a strike If a 
strike were to bo called now, uullowners 
would not exactly s\( Iconic it hut it 
could he tu’rned to iheir advantage in 
sexciill ways. The solid phalanx of 
resistance that millowners have put up 
in public against general wage revisions 
and the demands of the eight mills on 
stake just now, is apparently being 
in., int,uned before the three-man coni 
rii'tee. partly because any concession., 
would xtiengthcn Samant and they do 
not want Samant in the textile unions 
A textile strike, at the cost of workers 
and the hopes of the more militant 
younger woikcis who turned to Samant 
in the first place, would be a drastic, 
-hut now perhaps the only, way of 
putting an end to -Sumant's ambitions. 
This is said to lie one calculation 
Anothei is that 111 the face of the 
curieut low offtake of cloth from nulls 
u strike of a few weeks would help 
many mills reduce in ven tones and 
emptx their godowus and as long as 
it did not go on ton long this would 
more than balance the interest losses 
some of thorn would sustain on newish 
and idle machinery. Consider also that 
any strike called by Samant would 
nndei the BTR Act be considered 
‘illegal’ and give millowners an edge 
in subsequent negotiations over wages 


for the strike period. 

A prolonged stiike would have ft 
distinct effect for this, amt possibly the 
next two years, when it comes to the 
prices of cotton. Colton prices last 
year all over the efilirtiy ruled 30 t0 
50 per cent above prices of the year 
before as a le.suli of Maharashtra's 
•second pine revision" o! Novcndber 
1980. it w.is the sort of sudden hike 
in cotton pru es thit millowners have 
not had to face beloa and there was 
precious little they could do to forestall 
it since it came as a sudden, unilateral 
announcement by Mahaiashtra in 
November, on top of the ‘first price 
revision* of September 1980, and had 
an immediate effect 0:1 niandis elsewhere 
111 the coimhs. Their 1 was some sub- 
stame on this occasion to millowners" 
perpetual moans about rising costs 

Abcady as a result of the uncertainty 
alxmt Samant’s stake, mills in Bombay 
base 1 educed tluir normal demand for 
cotton and with the pressure off, prices 
have fallen maikedlx — some varieties 
which wcic selling at Rs 4,900 to Rs 
4,800 bv per lands three weeks ago 
have last Rs 600 to Rs 500 a candy 
hv n-.,\v. Another factor which could 
be has'mg a modi 1 atmg effect on prices 
is that Cotton Cmporafion of India 
(CCI) for its own teasons is not buying 
as aggressively 111 tic uiandis as it did 
last year at this hum But the more 
prom meed effect, says the trade, is 
the lack of stiong demand from the 
mills Even if tin- ‘take situation in 
Bombay weie settled definitely by the 
end of this month, there is little likeli¬ 
hood of pines k ix veimg in January 
when supplies from all the stales will 
come into the 111.11 ket 

Maharashtia continues to lobby In 
Delhi foi lugliei cotton prices m the 
state (This year it has decided to 
stick bv the iule« and get Central 
approval of the minimum guaranteed 
prices for puuhises by the monopoly 
purchasing agent \, the Maharashtra 
Co-operative Marketing Federation) 
At one level, the state agricultural 
prices committee has estimated that 
the cost of production of a quintal of 
kapas is R,v 638 as against Rs 524 last 
vear Howevei the Maharashtra Fe¬ 
deration winch asks for a guaranteed 
price based on what aie called "eco¬ 
nomic, ooniuviual, pditkal and social 
considerations" is asking for prices 
higher than last vcai’s ‘second revised 


months flat, Udyog Mitra helped 
resolve 170 project hurdles. 
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prices’ but these are not os high as the 
prices that the state agriculture depart¬ 
ment lias put to the Central Cotton 
f'CA-oi dination Committee which decides 
the Centre’s minimum support price. 
According to reports. Antulay has 
asked th- Cnmmeice Mmistiv to ap¬ 
prove guaianteed prices lor various 
varieties of Mahaiashtra cotton at 
Ils 50 plus per quintal, over and above 
last yeai s second icvised puce’ rang¬ 
ing Ironi Rs 445 to Its 510 

Among the pobt-’i al’ considerations 
llmt have gone into guaianteed puce 
estimates, aie agitating cotton growers 
who took part in SL.und Joslu’s eailv 
November campaigns and aie now 
making then demands foi highoi piiecs 
thiongli two orgamsutinns m the short 
slaple uieas ot Viduhha Opposition 
and ruling parts menilxrs hi the 
Assembly weie muted in culling loi 
higher cotton pmes and Congtess fl) 
Ml,As have gone in delegation to 
1’iuiiab Mtikheijee (lotion giosveis in 
Akola have been Ihieatening to with¬ 
hold then flop ixo,ii the maiket as 
I aig as Mahaiashtia’s ml hot guaran¬ 
teed puees eontunie lo he oiloied, and 
elsewheie saiious a.'s ni civil chsobe- 
dieiKr aie plaimi d One ol the 
mi i^anisjtions ol < (it ton i» lowers in 
\ r i(ldi1)}ia put ils donv ud at Ils V)(i<) a 
quintal of kaptti. 

Tiadr soniecs sav that the dominant 
ieeliug hi the (.‘onimeic e Mmistrv is 
against anj liutlur puce liieiease loi 
Mahaiashtra cotton and that in fact 
the N misliy liad .it one time lieen m 
favom ot going hack to Septembei 
, '^jl l )80's '{list levisecl prices’ So fai 
Male. isl tin’s lohhvists have, tiadc 
souues sav, been able to peisuade tin 
Minis! i\ not to ieduce pines below 
Vovembei 1980’s ‘second revised 
puces'. On that occasion \aiala\nu 
was i.used from Rs 440 a quintal m 
1970-80 to Rs 530, 11-4 went up ficnu 
Ha 125 in the pic-vKius yeai to Rs 520, 
J007 up fiom Rs 385 to Rs 480 and 
Y-l from Rs 335 to Hs 445 1 hat 

‘second revised pries ’ was also about 
Rs 100 pei quintal mote uoioss the 
hoard than the Ccntie’s iccommended 
suppoit prices for 1P80-81. 

If Maharaslitra’s lobbyists succeed m 
getting their Rs 50 plus it would mean 
that a short-medium variety like Y-l 
which is the equivalent of Pumah’s 
J-34 would lie purchased from glow¬ 
ers by the Maharashtra Fedeiation at 
Hi 498 a quintal or so. Smcc last 


year’s relative shortage ol short and 
medium varieties is expected to con¬ 
tinue this year, such a development 
is almost ceitaiu to send up prices ol 
shoit and medium vmielies all ovei 
the country to bring them on pai again 
with Maharashliu's pnc.es. A ‘eonunei- 


cial’ factor such as the continued ab¬ 
sence of strong demand from u niaiot 
textile centre like Bombay would 
coiintci the upwaid trend in puces It 
is m this tontext that inillowners in 
Bombay may ha a reason to thank 
Datta Summit for his efforts m the. end 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Police and the Press 

A G Moo rani 


’FREE speech and lair tiiuls are two 
ol the- most cheushed policies ol our 
civilisation, and it would he a trying 
task In choose between them The 
vvoid tiia] connotes decisions on the 
evidence and digmnents propei ly ad¬ 
vanced m open court. Legal tnals are 
no! like elections to he won thiough 
the use ol mectiug-hall, radio and the 
nevvspapi’i” These temarks ot the US 
Supreme Couil in the leading case ol 
Budges tv California were made by 
one ol the most ardent supjnirteis of 
fiee speech who evei sat on the Bench. 
Mi justice Black. 

Thev were made in the context of 
puss comment which might aflect a 
pending tual. Thev ait all the mine 
applicable suiely to police comment lo 
the pies.-, bclcne a tual li.es begun but 
when it is imminent Ont: is not un¬ 
mindful of the fact that this also laisca 
cpiestlons eonemning the fieedom of 
the piess. its right of aeeess to the 
news, the accountability of the police 
lo the public and not least, die people’s 
light to know 

But .-iii<lv tlioie is also another 
public inteiest of the utmost irnpm- 
t tni c* — the fairness ot a enminai trial. 
1 Ills inteiest is endangeied every time 
a police olfieei holds a press confluence 
m meets piessmeu and Inags about the 
airest of "a uotoiious daunt’ or a 
"leading Na\.elite’ Tile people un¬ 
doubtedly have a light lo know whom 
all the police' arrests, othenvi.se anests 
will take plate in seciciy and he 
denied like those ol P Rajan oi Vijayan 
Nan in Keiala in March 1976 The 
piess, on its part, is not only entitled 
hut is Ixmncl as a suuogatc ot the 
public to fcnct out the lact of the 

JllPst 

But the police is seldom content in 
eases of political impoitance with 
divulging the lact of arrest and the 
charges toe which the arrest has taken 
place. It comments on the “hoiienclous 
crimes’’ of the suspect befoic he is 


thaigcd as an accused or piodueed 
liefcn c a magistrate 

On Noveinhei 10 the 1 Attoiney- 

G'neial in UK Michael Hauers. QC, 
wa‘ gianted leave by the High Court 
to seek committal oideis against Daily 
Mail toi publishing an aiticli bv 

Malcolm Muggenelge lie commented 

on “balues not upto snatch to he 

destioved befoie or after hnth. as 
wuiild also the old bovoriel repair’’ 
('though he had made no specific 
irleienei- at all, none could have been 
m doubt that these words inferred to 
the tual of Leonaid Ailhui who was 
aenisid of the attempted murdei of a 
Down’s svndiome hahv which was then 
pending Sinulai eritu esm had been 
made earliei in 1981 about piess cnvei- 
ag< of the ‘Yoikshiie llippei’, Petei 
SuVliffe a multiple iiinicleiei 

But what is one to sav of police 
ofliceis in this country taking the initia¬ 
tive in publicising evciy auest and 
commenting on it in the juoeess > The 
law is in an imsatisfaetoiv state Theie 
is a judgment on the point by the 
Bi'inliay High Couil and, with ic.spcct. 
it is euoneous and one hopes will In- 
l-viewed should an oppmtuintv present 
itself It heais icealllug foi another 
mason Since the polka- piaetice was 
not eensuied then, it has sjnead 

The laets weie simple |agil.uiiha 
T-asad Diut was anested along with 
sonic- otlieis a decade ago hn allegpvl 
“Naxalite activities” oiiginallv under 
S 151 iff the Criminal 1’iocrduie 
Code*, piodueed ln'foie the mag'stiute 
the same dav and leniaudecl to cicstodv 
for ten days Two daw lati-i Dejmtv 
('ommissionei of l’olice, (heater Bom¬ 
bas, called piessinen to Ins office, 
showed them vatmiLs documents and 
made comments on the peisons anested 
which weie published m the nevvs- 
ji.tpc'is the next day 

Tlie police filed a < liai ge-sheet 
againsl the airested peisons m court 
which endered their remand to cicstody 
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after rejecting theic baiJ application. 
Tilt' accused moved the lltgli Ciuit 
foi bail While thiii application was 
pending, the accused chaigcd, the 
Deputy CmimiiSMouci ol Follci held 
>«.t anothei piess coiileience tin lcpoits 
ol winch appealed in the piess the next 
ela\ Not only that hut he gave an intci- 
iii'n to the KHiesjMiiideiit ol a Maiathi 
daily on the v< ly ddy on vihieli the High 
Count was to hedi the hail application 
It wax published the ill xt day when 
the Couil passed orderx granting bail 
on the giound that on the mateiial 
eeilleeted it wax not pox-able to say that 
there weie reasonable giounds to 
a 1 sinne that Dixit was leads involved 
in the offence'x legixtered. lie wax le- 
leasi'd on hail altei neaily tlnee weeks 
in custody. A month and a hall Jatci 
he was dixchaigeel fumi the ease on an 
application made 1 hy the police lie 
moved the High Cotut lor contempt 
P’oceedings against the Deputy Police 
Commissioner annexing copies ol the 
press icpoitx ol lux lntcmews 

The Deputy Coinmissionei in his 
lejily said that he (elt that ‘ memheis 
ol the public should he kejit mlonn<sl 
about the dangerous eliaiaelei ol the 
activities of the persoms who weie 
alleged to lie following the Naxahte 
cult He mciely gave the picxx inhu¬ 
mation on the basis of the documents 
in Ins possession. 

Tile High Coutt rejected the peti¬ 
tioner's contention about the deliberate 
timing ol the mteiviews hut found 
“some substance” hi his contention that 
hy those juess aeports he and olhei 
accused “weic condemned m the eyes 
ol the public”. 

The test in law as piopoundcd in 
eailiei lav.-, was did the reports haul 
"u tendency to piejudicc the public 
nund" jgaul.st the accused and pre- 
judiee a fan trial? The intention ol the 
\vi 1 1< r i.s not mateiial 11 a report or 
an article assumes the guilt ol the 
licensed on a matter which is sub- 
liidue, it would have a tendency to 
pnimhcr a fair trial. 

The Court held that the Deputy 
Coimnissiom i was responsible toi xvli.it 
he uctuallv said, not what the pies-, 
r<polled. The petitioner had not lOineil 

the eilltms ol the Jlupej S com ei lied us 
ii'.jiondent.s In then absence the Omit 
did not expicss any opinion on the 
piess reports as such. 

Hut the ijuestiou remained — should 
the Deputy Cammissionci ol Police 
have met the pressmen and led them 
with the information while the matter 
was sub-judkic? The High Court found 


"eonsideiable substance" in his defence 
that he merely gave the “police view- 
po.nt". This is pieciscly what he had no 
[light to do to the piess when the mutter 
was helore a court ot law. What is more 
the court held that ‘ill the special hack- 
giound ol this mattci this was an occa¬ 
sion on which it would be pioper loi 
I be police oi othei state authorities to 
goo certain intonnation to the piess. 
We me finally ot the opinion that 
although this may Jesuit pel haps in 
•some detiimcnt to the accused peisons 
in the public eye, this has to be 
h.ikmci d against the duty to the public 
and lerjiim incuts ol the public intcicxt. 
and altei balancing the sonic we are 
ot the opinion that no contempt oi 
uiiirt would he involved". 

With ii'sjieet, this appioach is lunda- 
loenlally wiong Fust, "the special 
btis'hgr outic!" obligates restiamt not 
laxity Oheiwisc in t veiy ease ol public 
intiiest or political complexion police- 
nun will talk lieily. Secondly, m the 
i vent oi a clciu conlhct between the 
l'ghts ol the piess and the light ol a 
person to a lan tiul it is the lattei light 
that should prevail. The English couits 
nave ruled to this effect. It is unloi- 
t'.inate that the court’s attention was 
not chawn to those itilings 

Now, police talk fiecly and not out 
ol a sense ol duty to the public but 
m sheei selt-intciest. A UNI leport 
with a 'N'iw Delhi, Septcmbei 24’ date- 
hue at1 1 United to a "top police officer” 
the inhumation that 'an Anand Margi 
convit led lor having attempted to kill 
Sirpieiue Court Chief Justice A N Hay 
is the chief suspect in the case relating 
to the alleged conspiracy to assassinate 
Inine Ministei Indua Gandhi’’. lie 
was also facing trial in the L N Mishra 
ease A day earliei this story was 
ironed hy 1 J 1I ovei its ticket. The 
conspiracy we were told, was hatched 
m Tiliai lail. The Fill had been filed 
in the police station at Paihament 
Stiect or Septcmbei 20. 

Gi.intt d tile public interest in a 
cast concerning the Fume Minister’s 
sjlety, the detaiLs given by the police 


officer “who did not wish to be identi¬ 
fied" can only be characterised as 
unfaii to the suspects. They were 
alleged to have planned to "cluninate” 
Indua Gandhi even earlier. 


Pefco Foundry and Chemicals 

JKICO FOUNDIIY AND CHEMICALS 
which is diversifying into minufac- 
lure of drugs, came to the market 
on Decembei 7 with a public issue of 
4.20 lakh equity shares of Rs 10 each 
at pat to raise a part ol the finance 
required for its Rs 1.45-crore project. 
The plant set up at Roha in 
Mdhutaslitia has an installed capa- 
uty of 140 tonnes pci annum ol 
theophylline, onimophylline and deriva¬ 
tives. These dings an at present 
totally imported and then demand lxJ 
estimated at aiound 180 tonnes pel 
annum dunng 1982-83 with a gtowih 
ol 15 per cent per annum iliu teeh- 
liologx loi these chugs has been 
developed indigonoush after a two- 
year lesedrch effort 1 he piocess has 
been optimised dt the pilot plant stage 
and the pioducts con (mm to Indian 
dnd British Phaimaeoepiu stanuaids 
I he plant k expected to go on stream 
by May 1982. I he company lias a 
ioundiy ne.u Pune, which i.> basically 
specialising in alloy castings by shell 
moulding and centufugal pioces, and 
Us custoineis include 1LLCO, Kirlos- 
kai Oil Engines, Bajaj Auto, Delencc 
and Railways, The txisling business 
has been quite piohtabic. Ovei the 
past fouj yeais, tuinuvei has increased 
by 152 pei cent and gioss piofit ’ 
185 pei cent. Net woitb of the c>m- 
jiany lias liicicjsed by almost 100 per 
cent The capacity ot the foundry is 
bung expanded by setting up a quin- 
luphcjte induction furnace and 
modernising other equipments to enable 
manutaetme oi spheioidid grunduhir 
castings This would give an added 
pioduct value ot lls 1 eioie within two 
yeais. 


Progressive Educationist Wanted 

to take chaige of and lielp develop i socially ri levant system in an 
expeimu ntal school in Goa. Inteiested people, having experience with 
modem, innovative educational methodology piefeiably Konkani/Ma- 
lathi speaking, 1 xitween 25 and ’5 yeais of age and willing to work 
with salaiy 11s 1,000/50/1500 should wide to the Secretary, The 
l,earner's Society, P.O. Box 9, 1’an.iji, Goa-403001 by 5th January, 
1982. 
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Pedagogues and Social Scientists 


Krishna 

EDUCATION AT, studv in India suffers 
from a serious division of interests and 
abilities between educationists and so¬ 
cial scientists In the category of 'educa¬ 
tionists' we can plaee researchers and 
teachers associated with teacher training 
institutions and bureaucrats working in 
ninvincial departments of education or 
at Central government agencies involved 
in educational pnhev Members of this 
vast category are regarded as the 
legitimate specialists of education, 
either on account of their training and 
experience or on the basis of the posi¬ 
tions tli-v hold What is the level of 
interaction between them and specialists 
from the different social .sciences who 
roncern themselves with education'’ 

^Out liidieatoi of >nteiaction can ho the 
(Vent to which one kind of specialists 
icier to the \ioik and findings of the 
other Such mutual referenres simplv 
do not exist The ‘educationalists' do 
net appeal to think that social losearrh 
can have anvfhiii" useful to offer to 
i duration and the 'social scientists’ do 
not .seem to think that the problems of 
content and processes that pedagogues 
are concerned with have am value for 
the sluilx of education in the wider 
context of -<oci.il uitiiaetions Fmtlicj- 
moie. the ‘educationists’ are seldom 
acvuie o( the data to \>hicli social .scieti- 
t'-f.x hax’e access And in tum ‘social 
st icntivt-,’ - including those who aie 
p.otieiilailv inteiested in education — 
do not legaid visiting schools and 
nhsemng classiocim intcnrc turns as 
^i-eessarx foi developing then knoxv- 
,a i|ge education tm.lher 

This dichotoim was manifest at the 
fiist eonleienc e of tl'.e Comparative 
Education Soeic tx ol India. held at the 
Indian Institute of Education Pune 
fiorn Oetohc'i 10 to 18 Tlie main theme 
sc lected hv the Soeietv for this eon- 
feience was ‘Education and the New 
International Order’ The conferenc* 
devoted half of its time to discussions 
on this theme, and the otliei half to 
pioblems of research and teaching in 
comparative eduration It was interest¬ 
ing to see that th* participants who 
read papers related te the main theme 
mostly belonged to departments of 
social sciences, wheieas the participants 
xvho focussed on teaching and research 
i problems in comparative education or 
on related ‘purely educational’ topics 
were mostly from depaitments of educa¬ 
tion. This pattern indicates that the 
two kinds of participants saw theii 


Kumar 

areas of interest in two distinct spheres 
As one might expect, the role of educa¬ 
tion in ihe creation of a new inter 
nnlional older was hardh' discussed at 
all, despite iN mention in S O Dube’s 
kesnote address Such a discussion 
would base inquired an awareness that 
pedagogical processes and content 
choices detcimine the socio-political 
i ole of education 

In his address the President of the 
Comparative Sociotv, Smesluhandra 
Shukla, made an attempt to place the 
comparative study of education in a 
Imtnricat context ol colonial and neo- 
(olonial tnodunisnm <i f ideological con- 
’iol lie pointed out that “the lack of 
aderpiate social study of education, 
paitieulaih in its comparative aspect, 
mix well account for the fact that few 

ANDHRA PRADESH 


MOST s’udies on hydro-electric pro¬ 
tects in the country deni yvith their 
dysfunctional aspects partieulaily liom 
the point of view of the problems 
related to maintenance of ecological 
balance, environmental harmony and 
eonseivation of scarce foiest resources. 
While there is no denying the im¬ 
portance of these aspects, one cannot 
ignore ihe other set of problems aris¬ 
ing out of latee scale human displace¬ 
ment and rehabilitation These pro¬ 
blems arising out of submersion of 
the ullages and the agricultural lands 
under the river vallev projects, affect 
mostly the poorer sections of the 
population, in the villages An effort 
is made here to analyse the problems 
laced by the xillagers in the Srisai- 
lam project area and the role of 
government institutions in solving 
these problems 

The Srisailanr dam built across 
river Krishna, 2H0 km from Hydera¬ 
bad, was originallv planned and ini¬ 
tiated as a hvdro electric protect, 
later it was converted into a multi¬ 
purpose protect. The dam is of mas¬ 
sive, straight gravitv type with oveiail 
length of 1.6R0 ft at road levels, and 
a maximum height of 470 ft. It has 
a catchment area of 79,551 sq miles 
and w ater spread of 238 sq mile's 
The capital outlay initially was at 


Initiatives in educational policy have 
emerged from scholars of education, 
and also that most initiatives from other 
social scientists or ai adeime.s arc in¬ 
adequately based on the theoiv and 
method of education” The colonial 
context of modern schooling was men¬ 
tioned by several other parhripants 
often with exhortations to .study the 
educational means and content through 
which colonial relations are perpetuated. 
To the absence of .substantive data or 
analysis, such exhortations end in plati- 
Imlcs Indeed in order to give the 
impression that eomp,native education 
is alive and useful the ,so< rely xvill 
have to ensuie that its next confeience 
piescnts some actual investigations, and 
not simplv evlioit.ilions to investigate 
A!) that this conference could indicate 
was that a rompai a five focus might 
help in the reconstruction of educa¬ 
tional studv in India h\ forcing poda 
Cogues to lixrk critically at the win Id 
outside the school and social researchers 
to see xvhat is going on inside the 
school or college classroom 


Rs 18 47 erore which over the years 
lose to Rs 265.50 crore. The irri¬ 
gation project costs another Rs 161.29 
curie takmc the total cost to 
Rs 426 79 crore On completion of 
Ihe lust stage hv September 19R3, 
the scheme will ueneiate 4 10 MW of 
P ivvei nid there will he a fmthei ad¬ 
dition of T3() MW and 900 MW in the 
second and thud stages Tn addition 
to thiy, it will iingate 1,90.000 acres 
ol dioughf-pione ateas in Kurnool 
and Cuddapah distncts 

According to the piojcct formula¬ 
tion wing. the gioss revenue per 
annum from the protect will be 
Rs 162 00 lakh initially, raising to 
Rs 518.40 lakh in the sixth year of 
operation The protect is expected to 
y i eld a net return of 7 98 per cent 
on the capital invested The net re¬ 
turn on the urigation aspect of the 
protect is expected to be slightly 
htghei Tlie two canals planned are 
likelv to produce an annual agricul¬ 
tural output valued at Rs 19 91 
crore, with a cost-benefit ratio of 
1 : 1 91 at 10 per cent interest on 
capital outlav The erroneous assump¬ 
tion of low costs of hvdro-electiic 
projects is a result of the fact that 
most of the project reports do not 
take the social costs, the hidden costs, 
and the extent of cost escalations. For 


Unrehabilitated Poor of Srisailam Project 

M Shatrugna 
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instance, it fs not possible to quantify 
the loss of forests in financial terms. 
Thus the benefits of hydro-electric 
projects arc over-estimated and the 
costs arc under-estimated m all pro¬ 
tect reports. 

The protect will submerge 100 vil¬ 
lages displacing over one lakh people 
and inundating 1,06,925 acres of dry 
and wet land and 20,728 households. 
Major towns like Kurnool and Alam 
pur will have to be piotected with 
masonry walls. The extent of damage 
to these 100 villages varies. In 14 
villages, the village sites in full and 
all the lands will get submerged, in 
44 villages, the village sites in full and 
parts of agricultural land will get 
submerged, in seven villages, part of 
village sites and part of agnculturul 
land will get submerged: and in 15 
remaining villages, onlv pan of the 
agricultural land will get .submerged, 
without affecting the village sites 

The agricultural production levels 
in these .uoas is- lugh as the soil 
and moisture are favouiable foi culti¬ 
vation, The cropping patterns adopt¬ 
ed bv the farmeis are scientific and 
food ciops like paddy, jawar, wheat 
and mlgiain and eoJiwneiei.il imps 
like gioundinit. tollmen. thillies and 
cotton are grown cxtensivclv in these 
areas. One finds that even the pooier 
section of the population own well 
built stone houses Thus the submer¬ 
sion will result in uprooting and dis¬ 
placement of vast masses of people 
of different socio-economic and ethnic 
group-) 

A fact-finding committee sponsored 
bv Tokavan lrsraich pioguiminc of 
the Centre lor the Study ot Deve¬ 
loping Societies, Delhi, visited the 
villages to be submerged and the new 
settlements to study problems of 
displacement. compensation and re 
habthtjtion. Out of 100 villages, 
15 were selected with the help of 
simple random sampling method: and 
from these 15 villages 144 households 
weie selected. 

S(>f IO-F.I ONOMIC lUCKOmiVNll 

Of the 544 households selected, 141 
households belonged to the backward 
classes, 142 to the scheduled castes, 
68 to the upper caste categories and 
three to scheduled tribes. T he back¬ 
ward classes and the scheduled castes 
tngcthci constituted inoie than three- 
fomths’ of the total population. It is clear 
that the great majority of the people 
affected by the submersion and dis¬ 
placement are drawn from the depriv¬ 
ed sections of societyt However, 
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there are variations in the distribution 
of these people within the villages. 
Foi instance, the scheduled caste 
population in villages like Kudavalli, 
Gaddabasapuram, Pragatoor, Sampalle 
and Sankaranepallc was far above the 
average figure. In a few other villages 
like Gudem, New Idlclapad, Mara- 
murngala, Bannuru, and New Juturu, 
the scheduled caste population is be¬ 
low ihe average population propoi- 
tion. 

The average familv site in these 
villages is seven (6.90) per household 
The sex and age distribution is simi¬ 
lar to the general pattern. 80 per cent 
ill the villagers aie dependent on 
aguculture. However, the size ol the 
land holdings varies in a big wav. 
Out of the 544 families 110 belong to 
the group of agricultural labourers 
jnd do not own any land. 154 fami¬ 
lies belong to the small farmers ca- 
legotv with less than 5 nrres and 
41 and 34 familie-. come undei the 
c.itegoncs of medium and large far¬ 
meis owning 5 to 10 acies or above 
ten acres icspectivelv Theie ate 
lour families of rural artisans and 
mother fanulv cnagaged in small busi¬ 
ness The small farmeis in the vil¬ 
lages are not onlv dependent on 
agiicullure but on othei related oc¬ 
cupations like sheep and goal reviling 
Some belonging to the sen ice caste 
groups like Haiheis and Waslieinvn 
either own land or work as ugricul- 
tic.il lalxxuris besides doing timlition.il 
work So tliev are also included in 
tl.e ealegon ol ugiiettltuul lahonieis 
in faimen, lor the pinpnsc of analvsis 
The numbei of agiicultural labourers 
is conipaiativelv less in these villages, 
because the pooier sections of the 
population cultivate the pframhoko 
and numvani (waste) lands Then- is 
a convergence of caste and economic 
status in these villages. Out of the 
31 laigc farmers, 20 belong to the 
uppei caste categoiy, 13 to the back¬ 
ward classes and onlv one to the 
.scheduled caste The leadeis come 
fiom the uppei castes and exercise 
gieat influence on the lift- ot the 
people Thev maintain close contacts 
with government officials in the town 
and other kev individuals. In the 
maiutitv of the cases the houses aie 
spacious and big Some households 
possess more than one stone house 
The diaught power provided bv bul¬ 
locks appeared to be adequate. Be¬ 
cause of the prosperous agriculture in 
these areas, employment was particu¬ 
larly good, people could secure em- 
polyment for about 250 days in a 


year. The average income per house¬ 
hold is about Rs 8,000 per year, with 
a minimum of Rs 2,000 and maxi¬ 
mum of Rs 1,50,000 per household, i 1 

Land Acquisition 

Just payment of compensation is 
vital for the survival of the popula¬ 
tion affected by the river valley pro¬ 
jects. In some states, the govern¬ 
ment provided the land to all those 
families whose land was acquired in¬ 
stead of paying cash compensation. 
Undoubtedly land for land is a better 
policv and less cumbersome than 
mere cash payment. However, the 
government of 4ndhra Pradesh has 
pursued the policy of cash compensa¬ 
tion Initially th? government ac¬ 
quired 1,829 acres in Julv 1969 and 
the work was deferred till 1973 due 
rn non-availabilitv of funds and non- ^ 
submei sion of lands More land was ' 
acquited between 1975 and 1980. The 
total land acejuned was 84,671 acres 
while the total number of houses 
acquired was 19,228 in the villages 
facing -.uhmersinn The assigned lands 
and r>craiiihokr lands lo the tune of 
22, (R8 acres also faced submersion. 
Onlv lands in the former categorv 
were paid compensation 

The lands and houses were acquir¬ 
ed undet the land Acquisition Act, 
1860 lIAA) TTic important parts of 
the Act ate sections 4. 6 and 9 The 
1 AA consideicd the individual land 
ownet as the unit b>t not ihe village 
According to section 9 of the Act, 
a land owner is tequtred to state the 
amount and partieulais ol his claim 
foi compensation If he fails to do 
so, he shall not thereafter lx> entitled 
to claim anvthing more than what tin*- 
Laud Acquisition Ollicei (1 AO) award¬ 
ed. The claimant., if dissatisfied, 
may anplv lo the LAO within 90 davs 
of the notice of the award. In such 
a situation the LAO mav make a re¬ 
ference of the a|iplication to the 
court. While receiving the com¬ 
pensation amount the aggrieved party 
should register his piotest. In case 
he docs not. the right to make an 
application under section 18 of the 
LAA for higher compensation shall 
he lost. The whole procedure -demands 
legal knowledge and most villagers 
being illiterate ate not even aware of 
the Act 

The basis for hwtion of compensa¬ 
tion of agricultural lands is the mar¬ 
ket value of the same prevailing at 
the time of notification, as evidenced 
by ‘registration fee’ for the sales deeds 
of the lands in the sub-registrar’s 
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’ffice. It is a matter of common 
cnowledge that lower rates are gene¬ 
rally quoted in the sales deeds. As a 
result of this low rates of compensa¬ 
tion were calculated for these lands. 
It would have been fair if either the 
productivity and income or the value 
of lands in the nearby areas were 
taken into account for fixing the land 
value in these areas. The government 
policy of non-payment of compensa¬ 
tion for assigned lands and peramboke, 
lands was highly improper and unjust. 
Many of those affected by this policy 
were the scheduled castes who were 
cultivating these lands for a long time. 
Similarly, the fixation of compensa¬ 
tion for houses was done by the LAO 
on the standard schedule rates pre¬ 
talent on the date of publication of 
draft notification The cast escala¬ 
tions over a period of time were not 
taken into account. 

The committee found that the 
government had not informed the 
people in advance as to the basis of 
fixation of compensation or amount 
of compensation. They knew the 
amount only when they received the 
cheques. All claimants reported that 
the tales of compensation were low 
and inadequate as the I, AOs had 
the tendency to undervalue the land. 

Let us examine the disparities 
between the amount the villagers con¬ 
sider appropriate and the amount 
actually paid. It has already been 
noted that the agricultural lands in 
the area arc highly fertile with excel¬ 
lent yields because of the natural 
resources. The selected households 
weie asked to give the rough estimate 
j of the inaikcl value of thrii land 
* and the avciagcs weie calculated. 
The l.lHfi acres of dry-land was 
estimated to have a value of 
Rs 74.09.995 and 707 acres of we* 
land was estimated to cost 
Rs 98,06,080. Thus the total land 
cost according to the villagers was 
only slightly above one and half crore 
rupees, which is even less than one 
per cent of the total project costs. 
When averages aie calculated, the dry 
land was estimated to cost Rs 4,987 
per acre while the wet land Rs 13,862 
per acre. The compensation fixed 
for an acre of dry land and an acre 
of wet land on an average was Rs 932 
and Rs 2,332 respectively — five 
times below the average amount ex¬ 
pected by the villagers. There was 
also wide disparity between the rates 
given by the Land Acquisition Officer 
and the compensation ordered by the 
Courts. 4,172 and 5,245 cases were 


referred to courts in Kiunool and 
Mahaboobnagsar districts respectively; 
only a few of the total cases (416) 
were decided by the Sub-Court, all 
in favour of the villagers. But the 
Government went in appeal to the 
High Court in 358 of these cases. 

Wide disparities existed in the fixa¬ 
tion of compensation for houses also. 
The villagers estimated the average 
value of a stone house at Rs 11,561 
and a hut at Rs 2,500. On this basis, 
the total value of all the houses put 
together comes to Rs 73.64,650. But 
the government paid on an average 
Rs 5,561 for a stone house, and less 
than Rs 645 for a hut. There are 
also great variations in the amounts 
paid as compensation; the lowest 
amount was Rs 30 while the highest 
was Rs 80,000, 

Besides the unfair fixation, there 
were inordinate delays in the payment 
of the compensation. Payment was 
made in 3-4 stages. In many cases, 
the villagers bad to pay bribes before 
the actual payment. In cases where 
they were reluctant to bribe the 
officials, delaying tactics were adopt¬ 
ed and the villagers were made to 
run around the offices several times. 
In some cases, people with the same 
types of stone houses were given 
different rates or compensation. So 
theie was discrimination in the fixa¬ 
tion of compensation as well. The 
uch and medium farmers with influ¬ 
ential connections got more money as 
compensation. 

Summshy Eviction 

The summary demolitions and 
displacement of over one lakh people 
in May this year under the Srisailam 
Project evacuations is a man-made 
disaster. The physical, emotional and 
sentimental issues involved in migra¬ 
tion have to be understood sensitive¬ 
ly and 4he problem tackled with pa¬ 
tience. The government failed 
miserably in this regard and acted, in 
a most callous manner There were 
many reasons for the delay in eva¬ 
cuations Lack of alternate house 
sites was the most important reason. 
The people were not informed pro¬ 
perly or educated sufficiently about 

the details of evacuation. Many 

thought that their villages would 
never be submerged or that there 
would be no submersion this year at 
least. Others thought that this would 

only be when the Tungabhadra and 
Krishna are in floods. When question¬ 
ed about this the villagers said "the 
Government says so many things but 


neve: implements. So we did not 
take the announcements seriously". 
Such is the credibility of Govern¬ 
mental actions. Delay in the pur¬ 
chase of new house sites, lack of 
finance involved in the evacuation 
process, uncertain prospects in secur¬ 
ing alternative livelihood are some of 
the other reasons for delay in eva¬ 
cuation. 

During the last week of March 
1981 the Government asked the villa¬ 
gers to leave then houses and opera¬ 
tion demolition was launched in al¬ 
most all the villages facing submer¬ 
sion in Mav. 20.728 houses and about 
1,00,000 people 121,094 families) were 
affected. The assumption of the Gov¬ 
ernment was that until the houses 
were demolished the people would 
not vacate the villages. The officers 
and staff from the Departments of 
Revenue, Irrigation. and Power 
along with hired labourers and 

heavy police bandobast undertook 
the demolition work. The houses 

were demolished by removing door 
frames, window frames, roof-tops, 
walls, etc. Demolition of huts 

was carried on with much more 

vigour and ruthlcssness. All the 
families reported innumerable diffi¬ 
culties faced in moving to the new 
villages. Only a few families were 
provided with free transport and 
money was collected unauthorisedly 
even for this facility Most of them 
had to carry- their belongings on their 
heads. Almost all families had to leave 
part of their belongings behind because 
of lack of transport. Leaving behind 
lands, houses and possessions in the 
evacuated areas, the villagers found 
unemployment staling them in their 
laces. Cash compensation, that too in¬ 
adequate, was the one point rehabilita¬ 
tion piogramme the Government had 
in its mind. The grant of displace¬ 
ment charges of Rs 50 was towards 
feeding charges at the time of actual 
evacuation The rehabilitation cash 
grants were paid onlv to those who 
owned property. 

As compensation was paid in 'full', 
ii was the business of the evacuees 
to fend for themselves. The callous¬ 
ness of the Government becomes 
clear when we tmd that those eva¬ 
cuees who had savings had to go on 
their own initiative to buv house 
sites from private land owners. They 
had to pay exorbitant iates on the 
new land as land was scarce and 
demand high. The evacuee- succeeded 
m 'settling’ in areas nearer to the 
old villages. The Committee found 
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that an entire village did not settle 
in a block, but settled in more than 
one. cluster. Kach village leader and 
rich farmer had his own following. 
Labourers went with the big farmers. 
Rival groups moved into different 
settlements. The grouping in the 
new settlements was on caste lines. 
Scheduled castes were segregated in a 
separate part of the new settlements. 
Backward castes congregated as ear¬ 
lier. 


along with various inputs; (2) provi¬ 
sion ol a minimum of 5 to 8 cents 
land as house-sites; and (3) payment 
of a minimum of Rs 1,000 for house 
building. The Government should 

WEST GERMANY 


Committed 


also ensure that amenities like drink¬ 
ing water, sanitation, fair-price shops, 
health centres, schools, street lighting 
and approach roads are provided in 
the new settlements. 


Intermediary 


No alternative arrangement for 
house sites was provided except in 
four of the fifteen villages studied. 
Backward and upper castes bought 
house sites out of their savings at 
cvoriiitant prices in the new settle¬ 
ments. The house sites provided by 
the government were invariably in¬ 
accessible. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 
Considering all aspects is the Ques¬ 
tion, the Fact-Finding Committee has 
come to the following conclusions: 

Compensation was made equal 

to cash doles and calculated in a 
manner that was unfair to the villa¬ 
gers. 

Payment of compensation in 

stages was wrong. 

Medium and rich farmers managed 
to get adequate compensation while 
poorer sections were deprived of 

their just share. 

People were not involved in any 
decision making process. 

More than 95 per cent in the 
sample selected were not conver¬ 

sant with the various provisions of 
the LAA. 

State power including police 
power was freely used to evict the 
villagers. 

The entire operation by the 
Government was most unimaginative 
and it had no rehabilitation pro¬ 
gramme worth the name. 

While the cast-benefit ratio comput¬ 
ed appears to be right, whether costs 
at the market value, loss of forest 
revenue, consequences of the altered 
ecology, costs involved in rehabilita¬ 
tion etc, were also calculated in 
arriving at the cost benefit ratio is 
doubtful. 

Here one should also raise the 
whole question of 'development’. Is 
the development of certain areas at 
the expense of other areas right? 
Indeed, both the Central and the 
various state governments should re¬ 
examine the issue of major dams 
afresh. 

The Fact Finding Committee recom¬ 
mends that (1) a minimum of 5 acres 
of land m the Command Area be 
alloted to each displaced family 


Ramesh 

WHATEVER the outcome of USi-Soviet 
talks for reduction of intermediate- 
range nuclear missiles in Europe, 
which began on Novembei 30 in 
Geneva, much of the credit for bring¬ 
ing the two countries to the negotia 
ting table goes to Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt of West Germany. Indeed, 
Schmidt is increasingly assuming the 
ioIc of an eider statesman, firmly in 
the^ Western alliance, but free from 
cold-war inhibitions, ceaselessly urging 
both Washington and Moscow to enter 
into a dialogue. He has not weakened 
from this position even in the worst 
days in the wake of Soviet military 
intervention in Afghanistan. 

Schmidt prefers to describe his role 
as that of an interpreter, not a media¬ 
tor. This is indeed a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment for a country like West Germany 
which is a member of the NATO and 
moreover still labours under the not- 
too-distant memories of its neighbours 
about Hitlerite Germany This is some¬ 
thing of a personal achievement for 
Helmut Schmidt, for merely the strong 
Deutsch Mark and the NATO’s best 
trained and best equipped army in 
Europe could not have equipped West 
Germany to play such a role. 

Ever since Afghanistan and particu¬ 
larly during his recent talks with 
Leonid Brezhnev (November 22-25), 
Schmidt has been an uncompromising 
interpreter, refusing to budge from the 
joint Western stand of zero option, 
calling for dispensing with the NATO 
and Soviet medium-range missiles m 
Europe. Both in public statements and 
during private talks with Brezhnev, 
Schmidt has repeatedly stressed that 
he is head of the government of a 
country belonging to the Atlantic Alli¬ 
ance and the European Community. He 
made the Soviet leader reiterate that 
Moscow recognises that West Germany 
is firmly embedded in the West even 
while playing a crucial role in Soviet- 
US relations and In world affairs. 

This cannot be said of thq US, 
though. The US only reluctantly 


Jaura 

accepts the role Chancellor Schmidt has 
appropriated to himself. It has not 
escaped the attention of the Reagan 
Administration that, despite an lmpres- 
sion to the contrary' provided by the 
loint West German-Soviet communique, 
the key issue of the Schmidt-Brazhnev 
talks was not bilateral relations but 
the medium-range missiles m Europe. 
The West German Chancellor sugges¬ 
ted a wide range of mutual and inter¬ 
national issues foi discussion with the 
Soviet President However, he obvious¬ 
ly welcomed Brezhnev's proposal to 
concentrate on major subjects. Inter¬ 
national issues, particularly medium- 
range missiles, were thus also the 
centrepiece of official briefings How¬ 
ever, in the joint communique, these 
were relegated to a second place. 

Diplomats and journalists had hardly 
analysed the communique when the 
West German cabinet went into its 
usual Wednesday session and agreed on 
a four-point assessment of the Brezh¬ 
nev visit. The most significant point 
was that, as government spokesman 
Kurt Becker put it, “with the begin¬ 
ning of the Geneva talks, Bonn's con¬ 
tacts with the Soviet Union had not 
ended". Plainly put. the cabinet had 
unanimously appioved that West Ger¬ 
many should continue to have close 
diplomatic contacts with the Soviet 
Union, even while the Geneva negotia¬ 
tions went on, particularly with a view 
to getting to know the Soviet versior 
of the progress of the talks 

While the Soviet Union has readily 
agreed to such high-ranking offida 
contacts with West Germany, the US L 
evidently Irritated. The day President 
Brezhnev boarded the plane for Mos 
cow, a senior member of the US con 
gress and a defence expert, Les Aspin 
landed in Bonn, convcvmg the Reagai 
Administration’s irritation. His visi 
was nearly ignored by the West Germai 
press which concentrated on US chie 
negotiator Paul Nize’s brief stop-ove 
in West Germany on his way to Gcnevj 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


India-China Talks 

G P D 


THE Gonsalves mission to Beijing 

seems to have been a tame affair. It 
has been said by many that the fact 
that there were cordial’ and 'friendly' 
talks between India and China after 
nearly two decades is in itself quite an 
achievement and pi ogress This is, 
of course, true. One must remember 
also that the Sino-Indian talks of 1961 
were a miserable failure They had 

provided a fat official*’ report on the 
border question and had, m a sense, 
directly led to *he military confronta¬ 
tion of 1962 The officials’ rejxirt was 
an exercise in futility It was a major 
factor which made a Smo-Tndian settle¬ 
ment an impossibility Both India and 
China demonstrated through the icpoit 
how questions of territmy can in fact 
lie the most insurmountable obstacles 
to normal relations between states To 
accuse one side of unieasonalileness and 
of taking the load of confjnotation as 
Robert Maxwell does is to ignore 
altogether the remnants of historx ami 
the territoiial imperative that sumve 
in tlx* foreign policies of modem states, 
xvhethei socialist or non-socialist 
China and Soviet Union have given us 
enough evidence since the davs of the 
Himalavan war that then leaderships 
are no less capable of pushing then 
xery tiadition.il, Instonial and at times 
iiredcnti.it claims to temtoiy at tile 
cost of even thing else To be sure, 
4 Nelli 'i \x as no less guilty of that But 
then this must now lx* taken as an 
inevitable part of vvoild politics, "leni- 
torv’ is one pioblem which seems to defy 
proletarian internationalism and Afro- 
Asian sohdaut) Oin pioblcms with 
Cliina aro but one <■' ample of xvhat lias 
become a constant Feature of world 
politics 

In any event the talks of 1961 and 
the war that followed demonstrated 
how intractable the problems of teru- 
torv and how irreconcilable differences 
over them can lx* The Soviet and 
Chinese behaviour since has made mat¬ 
ters slightly sunplcr m the sense that 
they have by their own comparable 
attitudes on the question of terntory 
absolved the Indian leadership of any 
blame in the matter One does not have 
to explain the so-called Nehruvian 
intransigence in terms of any two-camp 


(or three-camp, if you will) doctrine. 

This being the history of the last 
round of talks between China 
and India. the 'friendly 1 and 
‘cordial’ talks between the Gonsal¬ 
ves mission and the Chinese authorities 
are an achievement. It is an achieve¬ 
ment that they could and did take place 
at all. But beyond that they seem to 
have achieved very little Narasimha 
Raos statement to both Houses of 
Parliament seems to underline the rather 
modest success of these talks. He 
emphasised that the area covered 
especially by the sub-groups included 
the boundary, trade and economic co¬ 
operation, cultural exchange and science 
and technology The members of the 
Indian delegation, Rao added, were 
received by the Vico-Premier and 
Foreign Minister Hung Hua It is 
quite clear that the scope of the talks 
was qiuto large and Rao seems to think 
that bv itself is no small matter That 
is the l cason why the government of 
India is “now considering how we 
should take this matter forward’’. 

“This matter’’, indeed, needs taking 
forward. It has obviously not moved 
much during the, Gonsalves mission's 
trip to Beijing. In fact Rao’s conclu¬ 
sion seems to lx* that “fairly wide 
dilfetenccs” petsist lietween India 
and China. A widely known fact has 
been reiteiated. India and China are 
nowhere near a rapprochment Both 
want it but do not seem to have 
clinched it. 

•A Bilateral Matter 

It might be woithwhile to enquire 
what lias been going wTong with Sino- 
Indian relations As far as the com¬ 
parison lietween 1960-61 and 1980-81 
is concerned, it would appear as if the 
cold wur is an impoitant factor in many 
perceptions of Smo-Indian relations 
The opponents of Sino-Indian settle¬ 
ment have over a period of time com¬ 
pletely foi gotten what they were saying 
m the late fifties. A great deal of non¬ 
sense was being said then by some 
people both alxnit China and about 
Nehru and Mcnon For whatever 
reason, if those people have given up 
their jnlmsense, it is to be Welcomed. 


The pathetic part of the whole business 
is that it was the cold war which 
made them talk rubbish then It is 
the new cold war which has now made 
than ethusiastic about China One 
would have expected Indira Gandhi 
and the people of hei party to remind 
them of their very typical cold war 
consistency. But when you are looking 
forward to handsome assistance from 
people like Reagan, Thatcher, Schmidt 
and the like, such an exercise can be 
nsky Besides, these cold warriors are 
not the only people who have changed 
their line in order to be consistent m 
their devotion to a superpower. A 
section of the Left has suddenly for¬ 
gotten the position it had taken on 
Zhou Enlai’s proposals of April I960 
Naturally, it has also forgotten that the 
Deng package is in principle the same 
as tho Zhou compromise Indira Gan'dhi 
and hcT men should have been equally 
eloquent in exposing them. But they 
have not been For to expose these 
two groups is to be in the had books 
of both the superpowers at the same 
tine, a game the Government of India 
cannot and perhaps need not play. 

If we dwelt on the hypocrisy of 
these two groups at length, it is 
liecause we believe that Sino-Indian 
problems should not be looked upon 
basically as a function of either India's 
or China’s alignment with (or leaning 
towards) a big powei They remain 
basically bilateral and relate to India’s 
role in South Asia and China's response 
to it Although Nai iisunha Rao has 
talked a little umbwalently of the per¬ 
sistence of wide differences between 
India and China, it should not be very 
difficult to see what the government of 
India expects from China. At any 
rate, it should bo possible to see what 
the bare minimum in the eyes of the 
government happens to be when it 
comes to normalisation with China. 

To begin with, Indira Gandhi and 
her gov'ernnient do not look upon rela¬ 
tions with China as a function of inter¬ 
national balance of forces At any rate 
that is not the basic or the main force 
govermng Sino-Tndian relations. In 
other words, while the international 
balance of forces is of corn sc relevant 
to Sino-Indian relations, it is assumed 
by tho pobey-makors in New Delhi that 
these relations have a degree of auto¬ 
nomy from the international balance of 
forces. In this respect the Indian per- 
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ception is correct There is leason to 
believe that the Chinese who are far 
more interested in making a Sino-Indian 
rapprochement lelevant to their overall 
international pei.xpcctive recognise this 
autonomous characfei of the Smo-Indutn 
relations, albeit in a limited sense Had 
it not been so, the Gonsalves mission 
would not have h ien a realitv and, 
more importantly, the talks would not 
have been marked liy an atmospheie 
that "was friendlv and cordial”. 

Our eold-warriois (ol the light us 
also of the left) ignore the autonomous 
character of Smo-Indian relations and 
would lie bitterly disappointed to dis¬ 
cover that Sino-Indwn normalisation, 
should it occui at all, does not actual)) 
lead to the ipsults they aie expecting 
from it in short, such a normalisation 
would not lead to a dramatic changes 
in the overall international position 
eithei of India or China. It would 
seem that Narasimha Kao and Huang 
Hua (oi shall we .say Indiia Gandhi 
and Deng?) knox this 

A question would naturally arise as 
to whs is il then that the Gonsalves 
mission turned out to lie a tame aflau 
Hie first and fin emus' reason is, ni 
course, the still ntecoiicilable difteiences 
on the bolder We have commented 
on the Ixirdcr piohleni in these eohnnns 
several times txToie It is therefore 
unnecessary to go into details again 
The fact seems to he fairly straight 
and simple India is iurrentk land 
consistently since the late fifties) un¬ 
willing to accept the Deng package 
which is the new draft of the old Zhou 
Enlai proposals ot the “pring of HifiO 
The Chinese, m turn, are not willing 
to go beyond the Zhou Enlai position 
A change in the position of either does 
not seem to be m sight 

A Ixndel scttlcmut is not achieved 
in a day Pending such a settlement, 
a normal, even 'radial, iclatuuislup 
between the two states should not be 
so difficult to achieve Clearly. the 
Gonsalves mission lias returned with 
rather modest success on this front as 
well Whv has tins been tlx- case? 
This leads us to the second obstacle 
in the normalisati in pioeess between 
India and China and which, like the 
first one, is iieenliar to this region and 
India’s role in it and as such relatively 
autonomous of the mtci national system 

India's Ambitions in South Asha 

Jt has been one of the objectives of 


India’s foreign policy (the unstated 
objectives, that is) to become the domi¬ 
nant power of South Asia. Hie reason 
why lndo-Soviet relations have been 
so cot dial is that the Soviet Union is 
the only big power which is willing to 
go along with ludiu and let it fulfil its 
dieams of a legioiud role. China has 
been rather sceptical of this and re¬ 
mains so. The Chinese would not 
want to underwrite a situation in which 
India becomes the only dominant 
powei m this region, at the cost nfi its 
neighbouis. A problem in Sino-Indian 
iclations has been the perception that 
the Chinese aie likely to have of Indian 
interests and aqiirat.ons in this area 
That perception may be a nuved one, 
preventing a complete cordiality between 
India and China It the Chinese weie 
to signal that they me willing to take 
esen a sliRhtly modified view of the 
South Asia siilx'ontinonl and India’s 
■ ole in it (that is. a view which con¬ 
cedes at least a pail ol Indian interests 
and aspirations), a normalisation will 
follow even soonci than most people 
expect Gonsalves mission could not 
achieve this and pi:haps it is not 
icalistic to exncct that it could have 
done it But the six feeding missions 
may at least explore this The Chinese, 
going bv present evidence, are not pie- 
pared to concede this aspect of India’s 
expectations from a dialogue with 
China For ihem it would still be a 
price too high to pav But one does 
not know what will lie their view in 


the future. 

A critic might aigue that the "in¬ 
terests and aspirations" of India are 
just the hegemonistic ambitions of the, 
Indian ruling classes. The argument 
would not make sense to Narasimha 
Bao and Indira Gandhi. But then it 
would not make sense to Deng Xiaoping 
and Huang Hua eithei '["hat being 
the case at the moim nt, there is no 
reason to lielicve that they will not 
continue to negotiate and to arrive at 
the conclusion that not all hegemonists 
uro liad since everybody is n hegerao- 
mst of bigger or smaller potential and 
it is in their interests to woik out some 
working arrangements lx-tweeu them¬ 
selves It is the job of others to view 
world politics m teims of a single 
hegemonist 


Tube Investments of India 

TUBE INVESTMENTS OK INDIA 
has declared an interim dividend ot 8 
per tent for 1981 as against 7 per 
cent paid last year. Sales both in 
value and volume have unmoved com¬ 
puted to the coricspondmg nine- 
month period of previous yeai. accord¬ 
ing to an inteiim statement. Though 
product costs have incieased conside¬ 
rably due to price increase of impor¬ 
tant inputs like steel, oil-based pro¬ 
ducts and freight, the company has 
recovered only a part of this increas¬ 
ed cost by increasing selling puces of 
its products. 
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Agricultural Tenancy: Fresh Evidence from 
Dryland Areas in India 

N S Jodha 

Farm-level delta on agricultural tenancy i n three agro-climatic zones of India confirm earlier find¬ 
ings. These are that the agricultwal land market m India is largely a tenancy market. 

The heterogeneity of tenants, resulting largely from the rather recent emergence of large fanners 
as tenants, may further complicate tenancy policies enacted m order to help the poor. The emergence of 
large farmers as tenants may not only adversely affect small-farm tenants but lead to concentration of 
land otherwise prevented by cedings o n owned land 

The terms of tenancy u'Cre found to be highly flexible and responsive to the resource positions of 
the two parties and midseason contingencies faced by them. 

Tenancy tended to equalise the land I bullock i alios but not the landlfamily labour ratios of tenants 
and landowners. To a lesser extent tenancy also tended to induce or facilitate interlinked transactions in 


other agricultural factor markets, 

"JHh temporary transler ot land via 
tenancy is one ol the oldest institu¬ 
tional desices evolved in order to 
facilitate adjustments in agricultural 
factor markets Howevei, one of the 
side effects of the adjustment process, 
resulting mainly from the unequal re¬ 
source position of landlord and 
tenants, has been the possible exploita- 
tion ot tenants. Consequent'y, in India 
pnoi to independence, tenancy was 
largely \iewed as an instrument of ex¬ 
ploitation of the weak. Regulation ot 
tenancy, therefoie, became a key fe.i- 
tute of post-independence India. The 
legulatoiy measuies, in association 
with fast declining land/man ratios 
and technological improvements in 
agriculture, have considerably rrans- 
loimed the objective circumstances in 
which tenancy now operates' Tenancy 
seems to have acqimed new reasons 
and varied forms 

There is theicfore a need for a 
fresh and closet look jt .igruultiu.il 
tenancy, especially as a means of 
adjustment and interlinked transaction 
,n agricultural factoi markets [Bardhan 
1978. Snmvasan 1978] However, de¬ 
spite the strong desne on the part ot 
scholars to document the extent and 
foims ol tenancy, and the availability 
of theoietical models to capture the 
uitionable of agricultural tenanty efforts 
duected to study tenancy per sc 
usually have not succeeded Because ol 
the gieat capacity of farmtis to hide 
it. agncultuial tenancy simply dis¬ 
appears once one stalls investigating it 
through the usual one 01 two round 
suiveys. lletau.se ol its very sensitive 
nature, the subject calls toi pat do¬ 
pant observation over a longer period 
ol time. 

"I he present p.ijiei discusses some 
dimensions of agricultural tenancy in 
thi agro-dimatic zones m serni-arul 


particularly for credit. 

tiopical India. It is based on fairly 
continuous observation and intensive 
interaction with mud households for 
a period of I to -1 years. The details 
piesented heic complement the infoi- 
mattpn presented in two papers, by 
Hvan and Ghodake 11979] and Doherty 
of at (1979] piesented at A/D/C- 
ICRISAT Labour Market Conference. 
Those papers discuss other lacets of 
agricultural luboui matkets in the 
same areas 

Dai v 

Data used in this papci weie collect¬ 
ed as part of ICRISAT’s Village-Level 
Studies (VLS) commenced in May Jy7"> 
m two villages, each, in the dtstnet of 
Akola (Maharashtra). Sholapui (Maha- 
lashtra), and Mahbubnagur (Andhra 
Piadesh) The areas icptesenr thiee 
eeio-climatic /.ones in peninsular senn- 
and tropical India The methodologi¬ 
cal details, type of data, etc, aie pre¬ 
sented in Jodha <7 at. [1977). "I he in¬ 
formation relevant to this study is 
presented below. 

Under the VLS data weie collected 
fiom a randomly selected panel of 10 
farm households and 10 labour house¬ 
holds (which include land operators 
with less than 0.2 ha ol opeialed area). 
Data were collected on various socio¬ 
economic and agio-biological aspects, 
at d n intei val ol 20 to 10 days. The 
data collection was done under the 
supervision of the economist of the 
[CRISAT Ontio by' resident invostigj- 
li is with rmal back-giouncls master’s 
degree m agricultural economies, and 
belonging to the same linguistic group 
villagers 

Details about tenancy weie not 
collected until two years of field work 
were completed in the villages. The 
only information about tenancy col- 


kited since the beginning of field work 
in May 1975 was the ownership 
status of each plot. The initial con¬ 
cealment of tenanted plots disappeated 
over time. Collection ol input-output, 
data and thetr uoss-checking with 
data in schedules on household trans¬ 
actions, bullock and laboui utilisation, 
tuither helped to ieve.il not only ten¬ 
ancy transactions but their terms and 
conditions. 

All plots involving land tiansfers 
between households via tenancy as 
well as sale, put chase, gift, succession 
eli, during the tu >t foui years of the 
VLS weie listed Sepaiatc interviews 
foi collecting additional data about 
those plots were conducted in the 
third and fourth yea is ol field work 
Information from both parties in the 
land transfer was collected even if 
one of the parties was not a panel 
ic-spondent of the village studies. The 
data include then resouice position, 
the teims. conditions, and background 
of the transaction. The quantitative 
information was supplemented by the 
investigators’ personal observations 
and the author’s own field notes. 

Results and Discussion 

We first examine the importance of 
tenancy transactions in total land 
transfers. The rest of the discussion is 
devoted to tenancy only. The part- 
neis in tenancy transactions: terms 
and conditions (including period of 
lease); the reason given bv farmers for 
lease transactions, and a verification 
of these reasons from other data. 

Tenancy-dominated land market: 

Table 2 presents the new land trans¬ 
fers occurring during the four years 
via leasing-in, lcasmg-out, return of 
land due to termination of earlier 
leases, sale, purchase, gift, succession 
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T\mjr. 1, Detates of the Villaces Com.hed in ICRISAT’s Viixage Levfl Studies* 


Village 

District 

State 

Rainfall 

- Soil Type 

lnigation** 

("„) 

Farm-Size Groups t 

(ha) 

Annual 

Average 

fmm) 

Varia¬ 

bility 

CV 

<%> 

Small 

Medium 

1 arge 

Kan/ara 

Akola 

Maharasht ra 

820 

27 

Medium deep 
Vert i sols 

4 9 

0 21-2 2 s 

2 26-S 60 

- 5 1,0 

Kinkheda 

Akola 


820 

27 


4 8 

0 21-4 0(1 

4 01-5 60 

- 5 60 

Kalman 

Sholapur 


('90. 

29 

Deep and 
Medium deep 
Vortisols 

10 1 

0 21-6 00 

6 01-10 75 

• 10 75 

Shirapur 

Sholapur 

, , 

690 

29 

Deep Vert i sols 

n 4 

0 21-2 SO 

2 5 1 -6 00 

6 00 

Aurepalle 

Mahbub¬ 

nagar 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

710 

28 

Shallow and 
Medium deep 
Alii sols 

21 0 

0 21-2 SO 

2 si -5 2 S 

> 25 

Dokur 

Mahbub¬ 

nagar 

*• 

710 

28 

Shallow and 
Medium deep 
Alfisols 

60 1 

0 21-1 00 

1 01-4 yo 

4 00 


Notes : *ICR1SAT has been conducting studies in the six villages since May 1975 (Jodha ct til, 1977). 
♦♦Gross irrigated areas as proportion of gross cropped areas (average three years). 
fOn the basis of operational land holdings 


propel iv division, etc, in which at 

1 least one party was a VI S-panel les- 
pondent“ 

In the ullages, eseiy year, 1-1 to 
46 per cent of the operated area of 
the sample households was tempora¬ 
rily or permanently changing hands 
i mi note land trnnsfei s of different 
types. Furthermore, 77 to 97 per cent 
of new land transfer, weie due to 
tenancy transactions only This onie 
i.'jin confirms the I act that, in Indian 
ullages, the land market operates lar¬ 
gely through tenancy lather than 
through outright sale/puichase |Har- 
dhan and Rudra, 1978) Thus it is 
appropriate to studs the land market 
and its functioning largely in terms 
of tenancy. 

The intci-village dillerences in the 
extent of land tiansfeis weie l.trgley 
i due to the differences in the extent 
' of tenancy. "I he highci extent of ten¬ 
ancy in the Sholapui ullages was due 
to the delayed impact of a pudonged 
drought of 1971-72 to 1974-71. dunng 
which the majortv of farmeis lost 
thetr bullocks and other assets and 
failed to recoup them in the following 
years [Jodha 1978, Jodha ct al, 1077]. 
In the highly irrigated ullage of Dc>- 
kur (Mahbubnagar). ihe practice of 
leasing land on a seasonal basis 
(twice a year) was responsible for the 
high extent of tenancy relative to the 
other ullage (Aurepalle) in the same 
distnct . 4 Both iirigation and drought 
seem to necessitate a greafei extent 
of periodic resource adjustments and 
the latter is partly achieved through 
tenancy. 

Partners in land irnanrii 

The following discussion relates to 
different aspects of land tiansactions 


ic,tilting liom tenancy f-uuheimoie, 
these tiansactions include cases exist¬ 
ing at the beginning ot the field woik 
as well as those taking place dining 
Ihe couise of thiee to loin years of 
held work. Land liandus resulting 

fiom termination of previous leases 
arc excluded in the icmjindet ot the 
analysts. 

Table 1 presents the shares ol chile 
rent iaim size-gioups in the total 

land leased in as well as in ihe total 

land leased out. fonliaiy to the con¬ 

ventional belief that tenants .tie mva- 
uably small farmer oi landless labou¬ 
rers being exploited by landlords with 
Luge holdings, Table 4 reveals that laige 
t.irmeis leased in and small I nmers 
leased nui substantial areas of land 1 
lit four ol the six ullages, laige f.u- 
mets had the fatgest share Ml to 69 
1 , i uni) ol total land leased m Only 
in one ullage (kmUiodal did small 
tanners received the hugest share 1 of 
h dsed-in land On the oilier hand "1 
the total land leased out, large f.u- 
mer.s contnbuted the hugest share in 
three ullages. In tael, the bulk of the 
land leased out belonged to small 
and medium-scale taimeis. The im¬ 
plications for pohev are discussed jn 
ihe last section c 

Cnu entration n[ Innd 

The data aliout paitnci chips m land 
leasing are presented in u differem 
bum in Table !• f irei, ihere was 
consider.ible translei of land within 
different farm-size gioups. Between 41) 
and 60 per cent .>f land tianslcis fell 
in this cntegoiy isum of columns 1 

and 2 ) In two out of sis ullages, the 

Idigesl share of area tidnsielecl was 

among the large faimcrs ihemselves 

In fexui out of six ullages, ihe piopoi- 


t is ill ol land tiaiisleis liom relatively 
sin.dlei to relative'll huge (aims w is 
gieatci than i kv i>i',i whether ope 
constdei , aiea ot ininilici of transac¬ 
tion,, In other winds land was irjns- 
fcired fiom smaller operators to larger 
opeiatois, which implies a tendency 
low,tul concentialion of opeiattonal 
holdings 

Detailed disccexioiis with farmers 
levealed that many small farmers pre- 
Ici lu lease out Laid to latget farmers 
who have a liettei resouiee position 
and management capacity to ensure 
lughei production and. therefore, a 
highei absolute shire to the J.ind- 
ownet Ihe possibility of advanic pay- 
mctits in cash or Sind to be adjusted 
against the stop share also induces 
smaller fanneis to lease out land In 
lucei r.iimeis. Also, when small land- 
owneis lind it difficult to supplement 
their landholdings tluougli leasing m 
land, they m.iv d'ciclc- to lease out 
them own land. 

la \a:emaile \ill. vsh-re ch-cniee 
landlords aic 'uinu '(-jis, huge fanners 
usually tr.insici land within their own 
g'lmp hecaiise ot im i> aw d polillul 
ana legal awakening among ihe rural 
pool who m.iv take id vantage to ten¬ 
ancy laws which n iie.ue pioblcms 
foi Men landin',1 

/’i ' n / oj h use 

len.uicv laves usu .fly contci ownei- 
slnp ngh's in the .ideal tdlei of ihe 
larnl afu i lie vultivares leased-in land 
lor a speufu j'cnod Apptehcnsion 
cie.ued bv these laws was quite wide- 
spiead itul not i unfilled to large fai - 
n’eis 1 his wa, ji.ullv coulumed by 
llu short period • >f lease ol most ol 
the tiansactions To guard against the 
loss of land through long-term leases. 
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Tiiiii. 2 Disnumrciov of Tom. New Land Ti<snsieus hi Type of Land 
Tiivnwi uovs in Six Indian S VT Vile ices (1975-76 to 1978-79)* 


Village 

Tiansl cried 
Area”* 
(ha) 

Percentage of 

Tiansferred 

Area Via: 


Tenancyi 

Sale/Pu! chase 

Othersl t 

Kanzaia 

117.6 

92 


8 


116) 




Kinkheda 

87.7 

96 




(15) 




Kalman 

257 ’ 

97 

1 



(36) 




Shii.ipui 

416.0 

"0 

6 


(46) 




Aurepalle 

64.! 

89 

it; 



(14, 


20 


Dokui 

80.5 




(20) 





Wis, * Hascd on the child liom 240 panel households and their paitm i- 
in land ti.insactums Iimu ms villages Village Level Studies havi 
!>ei ii conducled by ICRISAT .sum Mav 1975 [Jodha ct al. I977J 

** Includes all land transactions in \> nieli atleast one ol the pailies 

was a panel household Data len Kalman and Kinhheda villagi s 
iclate to thiee seals only. Figmiv in paientliese.s indicate tli< 
tiansferred land as percentegi to total opeialc d aiea ol sjuipli 
households The pcnccntages an in terms ol area tianslerfcd/ 
o]Kidtrd area pei you 

I Includes all land tiansters due ta,i h .iMiig-m, Jeasing-out ol land 

including the land tianslen lesullum Imin teinitnalioii of pies ions 
leases I,oaecd-in and lensed-imt hinds loi which lease anamiement' 
alieady existed at the time ol beginning ol field sunk (old leases! 
aie excluded from tliis Tabic 1 . 

If Includes all land transfers clue to cults succession and land inform 

lass •. etc 


Tabu 3 

Shari oi 

Du i nirNi 

Farm Sir i 

CiROI I'S IN 

ll S.VVII I) I SNt) Ari a 


iv Six 

Indian SAT Vii.i.soev. 

1975-70 

in I97S-79* 








(pn (cut) 

Village 

Aiea 

leased In 

by - ** 

Aiea 

I eased Out 

by ■ ** 

Small 

Medium 

I ame 

Small 

Medium 

Laige 



harms, 

1 arms' 

Farms | 

Farms 

F.ums 

Fa i ms 

Kanzaia 

14 

16 

50 

s 2 

?) 

44 

Kinkheda 

56 

30 

14 

3? 

27 

42 

Kalman 

39 

48 

1 3 

59 

3(1 

11 

Shirapui 

261 , 

17 

r '7 

19 

41 

40 

Auiepalle 

27 

4 

69 

42 

16 

42 

Dokui 

17 i - 

11 

42 

22 

59 

19 


\,i/i > * llascd on details hom the _ U) pan-I households and then paitneis 

tenant') tiansaetions in sis wllagcs l-or Kalman and kinkhcd.i 
villages data u-l.ite to first thiee sc.us mils. 

’• Includes all cases ol leused-in and Icused-out land ol panel lCsjion- 
dents which csisted at tin In-ginning ol the held vsmk as ssell as 
ness tiansaetions which took | Ian (lining tin- lour stalls ol field 
sunk This and sulisei|iieut failles esc ludc the land tcansfcis lc- 
-ulting h mi termination ol ulcasis 
i 1 oi cht.uls e.F hum size-groups sc c Tahle 1 Lahe'iu honselmlels ssho 
p.utieipated in tenancy tians.u tions aie included ssitb smalt lannecs 
fl Includes some initially landless I.-Innii households 


laiidovsneis eithci tried to change 
tenants every vcai oi lease out land to 
the same tenant on an annual basis. 
Tab'e r > shows th.it, except foi Auie- 
palle between 70 and 98 pei cent of 
area (66 to on pci cent ot tiansaetions) 
involved land leased out loi one year 
oi less In the highlv mi gated village 
of Dokui, the leases were mostly on 
a single-season basis In Auiepalle 
ullage, the pattern was different be¬ 
cause of a greatei proportion of ab¬ 
sentee landlords (to be discussed later). 


Tenancy transactions covering a 
leave period of thin sc-, us and moie 
were tloselv examined This levealed 
that 52 per cent oi such cases for all 
villages put together involved land- 
owncis who weie absentee landlords 
Another 17 per cent of these cases 
invoh'ed landwoners who were relati¬ 
vely small farmers and had to lease 
out their land due to indebtedness to 
the tenant, or they worked as (infor¬ 
mally) attached labourers of the ten¬ 
ant. The remaining cases of long-term 


leases involved landowners who leased 
cut land due to old age, disabilities, 
or kinship ties with tenants. Further¬ 
more. most of the long-term tenancy 
cases involved fixed rental payment as 
against crop-sharing arrangements. 
This is quite understandable in view 
of the type of partners involved in 
long-term leases, 

7 cti/is and condition of lease:, 

Olhei terms and conditions ot the 
lease arrangements also showed con¬ 
siderable stmilaitries in different vil¬ 
lages. Except in Aurepalle, and to 
some e.stent Kanzara, the proportion 
ol land aiea under fixed rental agree¬ 
ments was no. important in Aurepalle, 
more than 76 per cent of the leased 
aiea and 7T pei cent of lease transac¬ 
tions has fixed icntal arrangement. 
This was laigel.v because of the large 
numhei of absentee landlords The 
phenomenon ol absentee landlordism 
in Auienalle can probably be attribut¬ 
ed to til nearness of the ullage to the 
i its ol Hyderabad, to which most of 
the concerned landowners fboth small 
end laigel migrated, leaving land to 
tellable caretaker tenants who pay 
only nominal ients, md (2) the unique 
social stiucture of the village where 
large faimers have moie power over 
all transactions than elsewhere in the¬ 
sis villages |Doheity< el al, 1979]. 

Shanng of output hv landowner and 
tenant was the most common arrange¬ 
ment in all villages, except Aurepalle. 
between 77 and 99 per cent ol 
tiansaition\ fell in this category. Table 
5 piesents the propoitions of leased 
land as well pi open tions of lease 
tiansaetions according to the tenant’s 
share in input and output In piucticaliy 
all the output sharing cases (in¬ 
cluding those in the miscellaneous 
category), the tenant received 50 
to 75 per cent of gross out¬ 
put. Howevet, the arrangements 
concerning sharing cif inputs did not 
show a clear-cut picture. Inipoitant 
valuations occurred even within each 
agro-climutic zone. In Kinkheda. the 
tenant bore all input costs on 96 per 
cent of the leased area, while in 
Kan/ara ihis was the case foi only 
42 pei cent of the area. There is a 
complete reversal in Sholapur district, 
where in Kalman 50 per cent input 
shanng was practised on 90 per cent 
of the area, while in Shirapur this 
type of input-sharing hardly occurred 
at all. 

In normal circumstances, the ten¬ 
ant’s share was 50 per cent of both 
inputs and outputs. The tenant’s share 
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Table 4 : Distribution of Total Leased Our Land by Groups of Tenancy 
Partners in Six Indian SAT Villages (1975-78 to 1978-79)* 


Village 

Share of 


Leased Out Land** 


Within the Same 
Farm Size Groupsf 

Large Others 

Farms 

Fiom 

Smaller 

to 

Larger 

Farms 

From 

Larger 

to 

S mallei 
Farms 

Kanzara 

Area 

29ft 

J7 

24 

30 


Transactions 

(20) 

(27) 

(25) 

(28) 

Kmkliedu 

Area 

12 

33 

8 

47 


Transactions 

( 8) 

(37) 

(13) 

(42) 

Kalman 

Area 


33 

43 

24 


Transactions 


(39) 

(46) 

(15) 

Shirapur 

Area 

26 

18 

30 

26 


Transactions 

(10) 

(3D 

(37) 

(22) 

Aurcpallc 

Aiea 

42 

24 

27 

7 


Transactions 

(20) 

(53) 

(13) 

(14) 

Dokur 

Area 

6 

24 

31 

28 


Transactions 

(6) 

(28) 

(55) 

(ID 


/Votes * Based on details fiom the 740 panel households and their partners in tenancy 
transactions in six villages 1’or Kalman and Kmkheda villages, data relate 
A to the first throe years only. 

■j **Includes all cases of leased-out land of panel lespondcnts which existed 

at the time of beginning of the Iicld work as well as new tiansaclions which 
took place dunng the four years of held work. This and subsequent tables 
exclude the land transfers resulting fiom lcimination of leases, 
tl'or details of farm size-groups see Table I. Labour households who parti¬ 
cipated in tenancy ttansactions aie included with small larmers. 
tfTho top ligutc relates to per cent oj ttreu covered while the bottom figure 
in parenthesis relates to the per cent of tiansaclions covered under the 
respective categories. 

Toni 5 Dim nun i-i ion of Leased Oui Land ns Period or Lease ln Six 
Indian S \T \ iij.au s (1975-70 io 1978-79)* 

(Pei Cent) 


Proportion of 1 eased Out Land in Lach Village** 

Period ol Lease Share of- 

Kan/.are Kin- Kalman Shira- Aurc- Dokur 





kheda 


pur 

pallc 


One year or less 

Area 

74f 

95 

70 

98 

18 

79 


Tiansactions 

(83) 

(%) 

(66) 

(95) 

(40) 

(78) 

Two years 

Area 

19 

— 

16 

— 

72 

6 


Tiansactions 

(8) 


(20) 


(33) 

(12) 

Three to five 

Area 

4 

— 

6 

— 

)0 

7 

years 

Transactions 

(3) 


(8) 


(26) 

(2) 

-■> Five years 

Area 

— 

— 

8 

Negd 1 ive 

— 

8 


Transactions 



(6) 



(8) 


Notes * Based on details lioin the 240 panel households and their partncis in 
tenancy transactions in six villages Foi Kalman and Kinkhcda villages 
data relate to hrst three years only. 

** Includes all cases of leascd-in and leased-out land ol panel respondents 
which existed at the tune of beginning of the field work as well as new 
transactions which look place during the four years of field work This 
and subsequent tables exclude the land tiansfers resulting from termina¬ 
tion of leases 

t The top figure relales to pei cent of area coveied w'hilc the bottom liguic 
in parenthesis relates to the per cent of ti ansae lions coveted undei the 
respective categories 


of inputs could rise to 75 per cent or 
more if the leased-in land has soil 
pioblems and where eiop pioduction 
is faced wilh considerable risk. The 
tenant’s share in output also incicased 
above 50 per cent if the landowner 
(especially a small farmoi) failed to 
provide the inputs agreed to in the 
lease, (e g, labour). Such contingencies 
arose when small landowners out- 
migrated due to mid-season droughts or 
when other weather conditions com¬ 
pelled the landowner to first concent¬ 


rate on self-cultivated plots, eg, 
weeding at a umcal time, or when 
unfoicsecn factois suth as sickness or 
death of family workers or bullocks 
affected their resource position. 

Thus the mid-season contingencies 
involving incicased cost of cultivation 
foi the tenant usually entitled him to 
a lughei share of output according to 
an informal and flexible pattern. These 
nbseivations at the micro-level 
are consistent with those of Roumassct 
11979) at a more macro-level for vari¬ 


ous crops in the Philippines. 

The tenant's input share could ex¬ 
ceed 30 per cent if he had not com¬ 
pensated the landowner in other ways 
at the beginning of the contract. As 
observed paiticuluily in the Sholapur 
ullages (and in some cases the Akolu 
villages), some tenants (who were often 
laiger landowners) piovided advances 
oi loans to the pooiei landowners as 
a part of the tenancy transaction. The 
amount wjs adjusted against the 
Inndownci’s share in the output at 
hmvest lime. If the full amount was 
not adjusted in one year because of 
a poor crop, the lease was lenewed 
tot the next yeai. The tenants who 
dul not give suih advances to the 
owiiciv usually had to bear a higher 
piopoition of input costs." 

In cases where the tenant decided to 
laise ciops inquiring costly inputs, 
such as feililisei oi pesticides, the 
tenant's shale in input as well as out¬ 
put mueased accordingly Owing to 
such input-output shating airange- 
mciiLs, tenants did not dcsccmiage 
adoption ol improved technology ll 
was obseivcd that decisions about 
uop choice weic largely at the dis- 
ctelion of the Itnaiil. Uowevei, where 
tenants (small landowneis) depended 
on landowneis for provision of input 
supplies, credit, etc, the ciop choice 
was usually dictated by the landowner. 
A \t*iy limited number of such cases 
weie obseived in Kanzaia village 
wheie farmeis planted hybrid cotton. 
In such caces the shaiing arrangements 
foi vanoiis inputs dilTeied a 

The above discussion bioddly des- 
cnbcs ihe noimal pattern of input- 
output sinning uuuugements in the six 
Milages The exceptions existed only 
in the cases wheie tenants were highly 
di ]x ndeiit on laudimiieis and ucc versa 
loi different inputs and other piovi- 
'lons. 

An analysis ol teims and (onditions 
ut tenancy m illation to lurm size ol 
tenants and landowners did not reveal 
any cleat dilTeiences that could be 
alliilniteil to uiieqii.il position, defined 
m teims ol then pie-tenancy size of 
operational holding 

Relative to opportunities tor factor 
i.itio adjustments oi for gains fiom 
intei linked tiansactmns discussed 
below, loimal teims and conditions oi 
pioblems associated with them were 
not often mentioned .is reasons for or * 
against tenancy. 111 

Reasons foi leasing latnl ■ 

Furmets gave more than 30 reasons 
why they decided to lease land. For 
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The leaves in our 
books are turning 
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State Banks advances to agriculture 
cross the Rs. iooo crore mark. 

Our advances to agriculture (both direct and indirect) have 
grown. From Rs. 120 crores in 1970 to over Rs. 1000 crores in 1980. 

That’s just the book value of our involvement, at the moment, in 
the nation’s vital economic sector. 

Over the years, State Bank has always been close to the farmer. 
Taking banking services even to the most remote corners of the 
country. Helping farmers and others involved in agriculture and allied 
activities with liberal schemes of financial assistance through a large 
network of branches including over 300 Agricultural Development 
branches specially geared to act as catalysts in the process of intensive 
rural development. 

As the country’s largest bank, State Bank is involved ^ 
in all aspects of the economy—from agriculture and 
industry to power generation and mining. And in the 
aspirations of individuals, big or small. Cf Rjilif 

Wherever you are, we are close to you. BlOi® DOlll% 

With over 5,500 offices criss-crossing the country. L£t$ C0m6 CflOS6T 
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Table 8: Distribution of Tenancy Land by Teivms and Condi iions in Six 
Indian SAT Villaces (1975-76 to 1978-79)* 


(Per Cent) 

Percentage of Leased Out Aiea” under : 


Village Share of Fixed Tenant's % Share in Input(l)/ 

Rental Output(O). 


I 100°' I- 50"-,; I 50 to 

75% 

O 50 to O---50% O 50 to 
75% 75% 


Kanzara 

Area 

17t 

42 

32 

9 


Transactions 

(23) 

(33) 

(31) 

(13) 

Kinkheda 

Area 

2 

96 


•y 


Transactions 

( 4) 

(92) 


( 4) 

Kalman 

Area 

4 

4 

90 

2 


Transactions 

(7) 

( 6) 

(81) 

( 6) 

Shirapur 

Area 

1 

96 

1 

2 


Transactions 

( 1) 

(96) 

( D 

( 2) 

Aurepallc 

Area 

76 

19 


5 


Transactions 

(73) 

(24) 


( 3) 

Dokur 

Area 

3 


94 

3 


Transactions 

( 3) 


(93) 

( 4) 


Notes ’Based on details from the 240 panel households and their partners in tenancy 
transactions in six villages. For Kalman and Kinkheda villages data relate 
to first thiee years only. 

••Includes all cases of Icasod-out land of panel respondents which existed 
at the time of beginning of the field work as well as new transactions which 
took place during the four years of field work This and subsequent Tables 
exclude the land transfers resulting from termination of leases, 
t The top figure relates to per cent of area covered while the bottom figure 
in parenthesis relates to the pei cent of transactions covered under the 
respective categories. 


Tvw i* 


DivrnnurnoN of Thnancy Transactions by Reasons in Six SAT 
Indian Vitiacks (1975-76 10 1978-79)* 


(Per Cent) 


Reason 


Proportions of Tenancy Transactions by Reason 
in Villages 

Farm Sire- 

Groups Kanzara Kinkhe- Kalman Shira- Aurc- Dokur 

da pur palle 


Resouice 

Small 

71 

40 

40 

62 

10 

50 

adjustment 

Medium 

57 

57 

30 

43 

60 

37 


I urge 

31 

29 

33 

28 

33 

44 


Total 

55 

41 

38 

54 

29 

.39 

Interlocking of 

Small 

8 

20 

17 

13 

20 

11 

factor markets 

Medium 

7 

— 

40 

8 

- i 

13 


Large 

— 

— 

34 

11 

34 

22 


Total 

6 

8 

21 

15 

7 

12 

Alternative earning Small 

12 

10 

3 

10 

7 

33 

opportunities 

Medium 

— 

— 

— 

6 

20 

33 


Large 

— 

— 

* - 

11 

— 

11 


Total 

3 

4 

2 

11 

7 

32 

Traditional 

Small 

_ 

10 

3 

3 

30 

_ 

absentee land- 

Medium 

— 

14 

— 

— 

— 

6 

lord ism 

Large 

54 

43 

33 

22 

33 

11 


Total 

18 

25 

9 

6 

36 

5 

Others 

Small 

9 

20 

37 

12 

33 

6 


Medium 

36 

29 

30 

35 

20 

6 


Large 

15 

28 

13 

28 

— 

22 


Total 

18 

22 

30 

14 

21 

15 


Notes ■ ’Based on details from the 240 sample households and their partners in tenancy 
transactions in six villages. For Kalman and Kinkheda villages data relate 
to first three years only. 


purpose of analysis the reasons were 
grouped in the following categories: 
fl) resource adjustments. (2) interlock¬ 
ing factor markets, (31 alternative 


earning opportunities — in the case of 
small landowners who leased out land, 
(4) traditional absentee landlordism, (5) 
miscellaneous factors, including physi¬ 


cal factors such as distance of plots 
and plots having problem soils which 
created management and risk pio- 
blcms, and (6) social and kinship ties. 

The (list 1 Muition of tenancy transac¬ 
tions as well as the land area liansae- 
ted was tabulated separately for tenants 
and landowners. As there was no dif- 
feience in the substantive conclusions 
suggested by tenancy transactions and 
transacted land area. Table 7 presents 
data only on transaction. Furthermore, 
Table 7 gives the distubution of ten¬ 
ancy transactions by landowners’ rea¬ 
sons only. 

Except in Aurcpalie village, resource 
adjustment was the principal lactor be¬ 
hind the tenancy transactions when 
v icwed from the standpoint of land- 
owners. Of course, the role of this 
factor was more important in the case 
of small landowners. If the “availabi¬ 
lity of alternative earning opportuni¬ 
ties” is also viewed as resource ad¬ 
justment, the role of resource adjust¬ 
ment in tenancy transactions is further 
increased. 11 If the miscellaneous cate¬ 
gory of reasons is disregarded, the 
next important factor leading owners 
le lease out land is that they are ab¬ 
sentee landloids. For understandable 
reasons, this was more important in 
the case of laige farmers. In the case 
of small landowners interlocking of 
factor markets was more important. 

When the same data were analysed 
according to the teasons foi tenancy 
given bv tenants, tcmporaiy migration 
and absentee landlordism evidently 
disappeared as leasons and the role of 
tesource adjustments and inteilocking 
factor markets was fuither streng¬ 
thened. , 

Resource adjustment through tenancy: 

To have optimum or fuller utilisa¬ 
tion of available resources, such as 
family labour or bullocks, the farmer 
tues to hue different icsources m or 
out How far this adjustment had 
been achieved thiough leasing of land 
is ie\call’d by Table 8. The Table pre¬ 
sents the availability of land area per 
family labourer and owned bullock 
befoie and aftei the tenancy transaction 
in the case of lundowneis as well as 
tenants. Onlv those cases are consider¬ 
ed where resource adjustment was the 
main reason for tenancy In four of 
the six villages, tenancy did not tend 
to equalise the land/familv labour- 

ratios. On the contrary, it further, 

widened the differences in the land/ 
family- labour ratio in these villages 11 
This implies that tenancy transactions 
are nor entered into primarily to 
adjust land availability with family 
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5 Tabws 8: Husoumrc Adjustments -iiihough Iovnd Tenancy in Six Indian 
SAT Vn.iACcs (1975-76 to 1978-79)* 

Availability of Land before and after Transaction** 

Village and Partner 

in Tenancy Per Family Woikcrf Per Builockt 



Before 

After 

Before 

After 


(ha) 

(ha) 

(ha) 

(ha) 

Kanzara 

Land owner 

2 6 

1 9 

9 5 

7 2(5 8)ff 

Tenant 

1 5 

1 9 

3 4 

5 l 

Kinkheda ' 

Land owner 

.1 3 

2 1 

7 7 

5 0(4 5) 

Tenant 

1 1 

1 7 

1 9 

4 0 

Kalman 

Land owner 

1 7 

0 9 

18 3 

5 5 

Tenant 

2 2 

3 8 

3 4 

7 2(5 8) 

Shirapur 

Land owner 

1 7 

0 4 

30 9 

5 8 

Tenant 

1 0 

1 9 

4 4 

8 2(7 4) 

Aurepalle • 

Land owner 

1.1 

() 9 

2 6 

2 1 

Tenant 

3 1 

3.9 

3 7 

9 8(8 7) 

Dokur ' 

Land owner 

0 5 

0 2 

3 8 

1 5 

Tenant 

0 6 

0 8 

1.2 

J (i 


Note* * Based on details lrom the 240 panel households and thcii partners 
in tenancy transactions in six villages For Kalman and Kinkheda 
sillagcs data relate to first thiee yeais only 
** Includes all cases of leased-in and leased-out land Of panel respondents 
which existed at the 1 ime of beginning of the field work as well as new 
transactions which took place during the four years of field sunk This 
and subsequent Fables exclude the land tiansfcis resulting fiont lami¬ 
nation of leases 

t Includes details or all land owners and tenants in whose case resource 
adjustment was the main reason for tenancy tiansaction 
tt Figures in parentheses indicate the situation once fallow land is excluded 
from land availability per bullock 


labour availability. On the other hand, 
except for Aurepalle, land tenancy 
tend to equalise land''bullock ratios 
Once the fallow land was excluded 
fiom the analysis (bracketed figures in 
Table 8) the tendency towards equali¬ 
sation of land/bullock ratios between 
landowneis and tenants is further 
strengthened This suppoits the ear¬ 
lier findings reported by Bliss fl976]. 
The fact that it is primallly the land/ 
bullock ratios that aie equalised, and 
not the land/labour ratio, suggests 
that the labour hire market operates 
•lime smoothly than the bullock hire 
market. 11 

Interlinking of factor markets 

Interlinking of factoi markets m 
Indian agucultuic is discussed by 
Bharadwaj [1974], Bardhan and Rudra 
[I918J, and others In the present 
study, the laborious detection of inter¬ 
linked transactions revealed by diffe¬ 
rent VLS schedules and follow-up 
investigations led to a finding that 
between 6 and 21 per cent of tenancy 
transactions could be legarded as 
“interlinked factoi market operations”. 
The definition ol interlinked market 
operations was fairly broad and in¬ 


cluded all fdctor, pioducl, and service 
maiket transactions between tenancy 
paitners, where tenancy acted as a 
duect or indirect cause oi effect of 
the transaction. The first line of Table 
9 repeats information from Table 7 
and shows that interlinked transactions 
with tenancy weie fairlv important in 
Sholapur district followed by Mahbub- 
nagar district, but were negligible in 
Akola district. The importance of 
different interlinked transactions diffet 
fiom region to region. For instance, 
in Sholapur villages, land and credit 
transactions arc primanly linked. Un¬ 
like in the conventional pattern, in 
these villages the tenants give loans to 
the landowneis to obtain land on lease. 
However, where old debts existed, the 
reverse was the case, and in such cases 
leasing of land, ciedit, as well as labour 
supply, through tied or untied labour 
were sometimes simultaneously involv¬ 
ed. In the case of the Akola villages, 
the few interlinked transactions involv¬ 
ed primarily credit and marketing One 
of the leasons for this pattern wds the 
role of public intervention in lei ms of 
the monopoly purchase of cotton by 
the Cotton Maiketmg Fedeiation in 
Maharashtra which, during the early 


years of field work, deferred payments 
and had other rigidities of operation. 
Small farmers sometimes had to do 
their cotton marketing through large 
farmers as informal intermediaries, 
which led to interlinked tenancy, 
credit, and market transactions. In 
Mahbubnagai, land transactions were 
linked with a variety of miscellaneous 
transactions. Most of those tiansactions 
telated to off-farm activities in towns, 
procurement of inputs in scarce sup¬ 
ply, distribution of irrigation water, 
etc. 

Links between land leasing and 
labour do occur but are not very 
common From the first, third, and 
fourth rows of Table 9 one can com¬ 
pute the proportion of all tenancy 
transactions linked with any labour 
commitments These aie shown in the 
last row and indicate that laboui com¬ 
mitments arc involved in less than 
seven per cent oi the cases. 

Summary and Conclusions 

This study is based on farm level 
data collected over three to four years, 
under the ongoing village-level studies 
of ICRISAT. The very high propor¬ 
tion (77 to 97 per cent) of land trans¬ 
fers no tenancy in total land transfers 
once again confirms that in India the 
land market is largely a tenancy mar¬ 
ket. The relatively greater extent of 
tenancy in those villages that are pione 
to drought oi have substantial litiga¬ 
tion suggests that both these factors 
tend to necessitate greatei periodic 
resource adjustments which are faci¬ 
litated by tenancy 

Large f.umers have recently emerg¬ 
ed as tenants and small farmers as 
landowners. This conti adicts the 
conventional presumption, where the 
tenant is usually thought of as a poor 
and small operator while the landlord 
is believed to be invariably a large 
farmer. In the study villages, 42 to 
52 per cent of total leased-out land 
was acquired by large farmers; and 56 
to 89 per cent of total leased-out land 
belonged to small and medium farmers. 
This has seveial policy implications : 
(1) The heterogeneity of the tenant 
cldss further complicates development 
of tenuiial policies Tenancy policies 
cannot be considered as exclusively 
oriented to benefit the poor since 
large tenants could also benefit. (2) 
The small tenant now has new com¬ 
petitors. with superior resources posi¬ 
tions competing for limited land re- ’ 
sources fn some cases, this has in¬ 
duced small landowners to lease out 
then land instead of supplementing 
it by leasing in land, fi) Tenancy 
allows huge farmers to circumvent 
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TwJs 9. teiSutmpN of Interijnkld Transactions among Partners in 
Tenancy in Set Inman SAT Viixages (1975-76 to 1978-79)* 

^_ (Per Cent) 


Akola District 


Sholapur District Mahbubnagar 
District 


Linked transactions as percentage 
of all tenancy transactions 

Percentage of linked transactions 
involving : 

Land lease-(-credit 
Land lease-(-labour 
Land lease+credit + labour 
Land lease 4-credi 14 market i ng 
Land lease 4-other 

Percentage of all tenancy transac¬ 
tions involving labour commit¬ 
ments 


Notes, 


anzara 

Kin¬ 

kheda 

Kalman Shirapur 

Aure- 

palle 

Dokur 

6 

8 

21 

15 

7 

12 

6 

5 

43 

31 

8 

5 

JR 

11 

13 

9 

18 

21 

6 

17 

15 

27 

10 

30 

47 

40 

8 

10 

16 

7 

2 ) 

27 

21 

23 

48 

37 

1.5 

2 

6 

6 

2 

6 


wiaus Hum uic itu panel nouscnnias ana tneir partners in tenancy 
transactions in six villages. For Kalman and Kinkhcda villages data relate 
to first three years only. 

The Table relates to only those cases where mleilocking of factor market 
was detected to be induced or facilitated by tenancy transactions The 
occurrence of at least one mutual transaction of a particular nature, recorded 
through various VLS schedules and/or through specific interviews of tenancy 
partners, is considered as indicator of interlinked transactions. 


land ceiling laws which apply only to 
owned land and not leased m land. 

Output sharing rather than fixed 
rental was the most common pattern 
in all villages, except Aurepalle. Terms 
of tenancy are very flexible and de¬ 
pend on: (1) land productivity (21 
capital availability on the part of 
landowner and tenant, and (3) mid- 
season contingencies affecting either 
of the parties. This was true both 
across villages and within villages Due 
to the practice of direct linking of 
output shares to input shares and be¬ 
cause crop choice was largely the 
tenant's decision, tenancy does not 
appear to discourage adoption of (high 
cost) new technology. 

Resource adjustment was the puma 
pal icason for leasing of land in five 
out of six villages In the sixth village, 
Aurepalle, the traditional type of ab¬ 
sentee landlordism dominated the 
tenancy situation. In all villages, except 
Aurepalle, tenancy clearlv tended to 
reduce the large gap between land- 
owner and tenant in availability of 
land per bullock However, tenancy did 
not tend to equalise the land/family 
labour ratios. Th’s is quite plausible 
as there are several alternative means 
to handle excesses or shortages of 
family labour in relation to owned 
land, the most important being the 
hired labour market. 

Interlocking of factor markets oi 
factor-product markets, where tenancy 
acted as a cause or effect, was found 
to be the next most important reason 
behind tenancy in some villages. Land 
leasing and credit were often inter 


linked in Sholapur villages where, un¬ 
like the conventional pattern, tenants 
extended credit to landowneis to 
obtain land on leasing In Akola 
villages most interlinking involved 
land lease, credit and cotton market¬ 
ing. Interlinked transactions m Mah¬ 
bubnagar weie moie complex and of 
various types. They involved tran¬ 
sactions related to supply of scaice 
inputs, urban-rural links, sharing of 
water facilities etc. 

Thus, tenancy is primarily an out¬ 
growth of bullock power adiustments 
and credit market imperfections (link¬ 
ed transactions with credit) The human 
labour market seems to be functioning 
sufficiently well, and few households 
seem to lease land for reasons of 
excess or shortage of family labour in 
relation to owned land or because of 
difficulties in hiring daily labour. 

Terms of tenancy are flexible and 
irsponsiyc to resource positions of 
tenants and landowner and to mid- 
season contingencies affecting either of 
the parties. 

Notes 

(The author is thankful to Hans Bins- 
wanger. Dayanatha Jha, and James Ryan 
for their valuable suggestions during 
the preparation of this paper and to 
ICR I SAT for providing icscarch facili¬ 
ties. Thanks are also due to M T 
Rheiulc S S Badhe, K (3 Kshirsagar, V 
Bhaskar Rao. and T Balaramiah, the 
economic inevestigators who helped in 
conducting this study. The views ex¬ 
pressed in this paper are of the author 
and do not reflect those of ICR1SAT] 

1 For documentation and analysis 
of tenancy in India in recent 
years see Was [1970], Khusro 


[1971], Rao [1972], Rao, [iy75J, 
Joshi [ 197 l >], llardhan [1976], 
Sanval [1977]. Bardhan and Rudra 
[197R], 

2 The data about Kalman (Sholaput) 
and Kinkheda (Akola) villages 
relate only to the first thiee years 
throughout this paper. 

1 Ownership of land is one of the 
biggest sources of security in the 
villages. Given the opportunity no 
one wants to sell land. During 
periodic crises through droughts, 
floods, and other calamities, far¬ 
mers prefer to moitgage or lease 
out the land in the hope of get¬ 
ting the land back at some future 
time. II they fail to regain the 
land, the leased or mortgaged land 
is adjusted as sale/purchase [Jo- 
dha, 1978], Also see Rao [1972] 

4 One of the reasons for the small 
amount of tenancy and therefore 
total land transfers in Aurepalle 
was the extent of absentee land¬ 
lordism, where lease periods in 
most cjses exceeded two to three 
yeais and no new land transfers 
ilue to termination of lease were 
recorded. 

i lor definition of faim size-groups 
see Table 1. 

6 The latge-scale emeigence of large 
farmers as tenants seems to be a 
rather recent phenomenon in the 
country and appears to have deve¬ 
loped as an adjustment to land 
retorm laws which attempt to 
reduie and restrict the growth 
of ownership holdings and not 
operational holdings, which in¬ 
clude leased land. In some areas 
I-nV-kiscd technology [Vyas 
197()| and tapid 1 ractorisation 
[ |odha 197-l|, also induced large 
iarmcis lo lease in land vt place 
of leaxinp out .is thet) dvl in the 
past No extensive data on this 
dynamic aspect of tenancy could 
be collected in the study villages. 
However, some relevant details 
were gathered from (1) a small 
number of households that have 
been traditionally leasing in or 
leasing out land and (2) village 
patwans and other revenue offi¬ 
cials, most of whom had been 
const ml witnesses to the chang¬ 
ing agianan situation in their 
aieas. These discussions as well 
as the data (especially the patwari 
records) eleaily confinn the re¬ 
cent emeigence of land leasing by 
large faimeis 

7 Tor the purpose of Table 4 rela¬ 
tive land holding positions of pai- 
tneis were considered. Accord¬ 
ingly, the land transfer from 
small farinci to medium fanner 
and the land transfer from medium 
or small farmci to la tee farmer 
were put in the same category. 
Similarly, land transfcired from 
small farmci to landless labour, 
fiom large farmci to medium far- 
mei oi smdil farmer, were put in 
the same category Hence ‘smaller’ 
‘bigger’ categories of Table 4 aia 
different from faim size catego¬ 
ries of Table 1. 

8 Such advances, however, were not 
paid in the case oi lease transac¬ 
tions involving problem soils in¬ 
volving grcntei crop production 
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9 For analysis, of sharing arrange¬ 
ments for plots involving fertiliser 
use sec Jha [1978]. 

IQ This is partly suggested by the 
fact that wo could detect veiyfew 
cases where the formal terms and 
conditions (lease period, share in 
output and input eti) constituted 
the reason for breakup or reforma¬ 
tion of tenant-land owner terms 
in the six villages. Out of a total 
of 46 cases where, due to mutual 
differences, tenancy partnerships 
changed, onl> •'! resulted irom dis¬ 
putes over the formal leims and 
conditions. The remaining cases 
took place due to changes in the 
circumstances related to the ‘othei 
factors' mentioned above 

11 While describing the role of "alter¬ 
native earning opportunities” in 
inducing particulailv the small 
land holders to lease out then 
lands, in most cases these alterna¬ 
tive opportunities aie offered by 
public measures such as the Em¬ 
ployment Guarantee Scheme and 
other rural works. This is yet 
anothei example of the impact of 
public intervention on the opera¬ 
tions of aeiicultutul tactoi mai- 
kets. For other illustrations of this 
natuie .see Doliritv I’t al 119791, 
Jodha [1978]. 

12 An important limitation of Table 
8 is that it does not give any 
weight to irrigated land, which 
uses moie human and hul'ock la- 
lwnii ()( coiiisc nligated plot, 
were important only in Dokui 
village But there tenant and land 
ownci both had inigafed lands 
prior to and after the lease tian- 
saclions. 

Ti Koi nunc d< tails on the impact ol 
factor markets on factor propor¬ 
tions see Rvan and Rathore 
[19781. 
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Land Reforms in Theory and Practice 

The Kerala Experience 

P Radhakrishnan 

If land reform is to serve as an effective instrument of planned social change ---if eliminate 
constraints on growth of agricultural production and secure social justice it is necessary to have a 
fresh look at its theory and practice in the country. 

The Kerala Land Reforms (Amendment) Act, 1969. which is viewed as “perhaps the most dras¬ 
tic" of land reform legislations in the country. has given Kerala the reputation of being the model in 
this respect. The Act envisages three schemes. Two of these at least have been efficiently implemented. 
And they have been implemented by parties committed to promote the interests of the peasantry and 
in a land of peasant activism. 

Nevertheless, an analysis of the Act's scope and the consequences of its implementation reveals 


that, far from seeking to emulate 

THE Kerala Land Reforms (Amend¬ 
ment) Act of 1969, which has been 
viewed as “perhaps the most drastic of 
any (land reform legislation) passed by 
any state legislature in India", 1 seems 
to have been mainly responsible for 
earning land reforms in Kerala the re¬ 
putation of being a model for other 
states.* Out of the three schemes 
envisaged by it, the first two have 
been efficiently implemented as will be 
seen shortly. In spite of (his, however, 
in its consequence the implementation 
of the Act has failed to achieve the 
wider national objectives of land re- 
forms, viz, elimination of the constraints 
on agricultural production and securing 
of social justice to the different sections 
of the agrarian population 

An examination of the scope of this 
Act and the consequences of its imple¬ 
mentations, as attempted in this article, 
will reveal that, rather than seek a 
model in the Kerala land reforms, the 
other states would do well to draw a 
lesson from the failures of the present 
Act to achieve the declared objectives 
of land reforms — notwithstanding 
that the Act is thought to have been 
implemented by parties committed to 
promote the Interests of the peasantry 
and that too In a region which has 
been in the thick of peasant and com¬ 
munist activism. It will also suggest 
that, if land reform has to serve as an 
effective instrument of planned social 
change aimed at economic growth with 
social justice, it is nece.ssary to have a 
fresh look at its theory and practice in 
the country. 


Earlier Efforts at Land Reforms 

It was argued in an earlier article 
that land reform is neither a modern 
phenomenon nor a gift from an 
enlightened government, but a historical 
ptftttress necessitated by the protracted 


the case of Kerala, other states sh 

struggle ol the peasants. In fact, the 
recent land reforms are but a culmina¬ 
tion of the earlier efforts. 3 This should 
mean that the scope and the con¬ 
sequence.-, of the present Act can be 
best understood in the context of a 
brief review of the earlier land reform 
efforts, though it is not intended to 
digress into a lengthy discussion of the 
same 

CirnmiunUl ministry and land reformx 

The undivided Communist party, 
which burned the first ministry in 
Kerala in Maich 1957. was true to the 
promises held out by it in its election 
manifesto in regard to the implementa¬ 
tion of far-rcaching land reforms 
favouring the peasantry,* as well as 
tine to its role as piotectoi of the 
peasantry The immediate need was 
to put an end to evictions which had 
reached an all-time high and which had 
been proceeding mercilessly Foi this 
purpose, the ministry proclaimed an 
ordinance, enacted later as the Kerala 
Stay of Eviction Proceedings Art of 
1957 This Act was a pi elude to the 
comprehensive Kciala Agrarian Rela¬ 
tions Bill (KARB) which was introduced 
in the Assembly in December 1957 
and passed in lune 1959, with the 
mass support and involvement of the 
peasantry It was also a measure 
aimed at forestalling the efforts of the 
landlord class from escaping the radical 
provisions of the KARB. 

Howevei, the ministry could not 
enact and implement the KARB 
The radical popular reforms initiated 
by it, especially m the field of educa¬ 
tion (through the Kerala Education Bill) 
and in agrarian relations (through the 
KARB), posed a major threat to the 
vested interests. As a result, an agita¬ 
tion referred to as Vimochana Saniaram 
(liberation struggle), organised and 
spearheaded hv the Nayar Service So¬ 
ciety (NSS) and the Christian Churches, 


\dd draw lessons from its failures. 

and hacked hv the Congress-dominated 
coalition of the opjiosilion parties, 
brought the niinistiv down on July 31, 
1959 within two months of the KARB 
being passed in tile Assembly ' With 
this. President's rule was imposed on 
lh< state foi over six months 

Congten-PSP coalition and land 

>eftmns . 

The Congress-dominated Congress- 
PSP coalition, which formed the second 
ministry in February 1960, tried to 
undo what the Communist mmi.stiy had 
done so painstakingly in the field of 
land reforms Despite stiff opposition 
from the Communist party and the 
peasantry it greatly watered down the 
KARB md then enacted it m Fehniaiv 
1961 llowcvci no progress was made 
m its implementation as the govern¬ 
ment was dragging its feet, while the 
landlords i(-sorted to mass evictions 
Later, when mans of the previsions of 
this Act were struck down bv the Kerala 
High Court and the Supreme Court — 
thanks to tin effoit.s of the landlord 
class to scuttle even thrs mild Act — 
the ministry found an alibi to replace 
the Act with a further watered down 
version of it This was also done in 
the teeth ol stiff opposition from the 
Communist party and the peasantry, 
and also the Karslmka Tozhilah Party 
(Party of Ag'ieultmal Labourers) form¬ 
ed in 1962 by a radical Catholic priest 
who ironically enough had played a 
crucial idle in over-tin owing the Com¬ 
munist ministry m 1959 c This Act, 
known as the Kerala Land Reforms 
Aet of 1964, has lreen the principal 
land reforms Art in the slate. However, 
this ministry also soon came doyvn duo 
to squabbles among its partners. 7 With 
this, the state again came tinder Pre¬ 
sident’s rule, this time for over two 
years and the prospect of the imple¬ 
mentation of the Act became bleak and 
dismal.* 
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CI'll AD-lcd coalition and land reforms: 

With the split In the communist 
movement ami the etneigenre of the 
CM(M) as an independent paity, a 
lavonrahle i Innate bn land reforms 
was build mg up fiom Apiil 1964. and 
w>th the foi illation of the thud 
nmiistiy m Mau.li 1967 by the 
CI'I(M)-led seven-paitx coalition land 
n lomis again came to assume gieat 
unpoilanee as at the time ol the 
first Communist ministry To a great 
extent, this inimstiy was a replication 
of the first Communist liiinishv For, 
the Chill Minister and the Revenue 
Minister had been none other than the 
same persons who had held these 
offices in the first nnnistrc and who 
were the main auhitects of the KARB 
of law. 

As in 1957, soon alter assuming 
powei. the minisliv bioughl into fiuie 
an oiduianee, enat ted latei as the 
Kerala Stas ol Eviction Pioccedings 
Act of 1907 Tins was followed hv a 
drastic amendment to the Keiala Land 
Refotms Act ol 1901, passed in the 
Assnnlils in October 1969 This be¬ 
came an Act in December 1969, and 
was Imiught into foiee from January 
1, 1970 It is with this amendment Art 
that the piesent paper is toneemed 

II 

Kerala Land Reforms 
(Amendment) Act of 1969 

The Kerala Land Reforms ( Amend¬ 
ment) Ac* ol 1969 envisaged the imple¬ 
mentation ol three lmpoitant schemes 
Of these the first was to confer owner¬ 
ship lights on tlie cultivating tenants 
of the lands leased in In them With a 
view to facilitating tin implementation 
of this si lion h invoking section 72 of 
the Act the gnu rnun nt oideied that 
fiom lanuan 1 1970 the ownership 

lights of al! t( nantid lands, save tliosi 
on wliiih isnnt ease.s weie pending, 
would vest in it tin subsequent transfer 
to thi cultivating tenants Tins, in 
effect, meant the abolition of land- 
loitlism tenancy and intermediary 
lights n laud, fiom this date. 

The tenants were expected 10 pay 
only a nominal sum as piueliase piice, 
and tin, was the aggiegate of 10 tunes 
the fair rent ol the land holding plus 
the value ol structures, wells, and 
embankment ol a puinanent natuie, 
anil one hall of the value ol tinibci 
tiers belonging to the landlord in 
mtemierliaiv subject to a maximum of 
1G times flip fair rent The puithase 
price was tieated as a debt to the 
government and the tenants were not 


bound to loifeit their lights lor default 
m paying it They were also exempted 
from paying any rent either to the 
government or to the former landlords 
fiom the date of the enforcement of 
the Act. Possession alone was made 
sufficient to claim a valid tenancy and, 
on the basis of surh possession, culti- 
vatois with leased-in holdings were to 
be deemed as tenants This prevented 
t.nuts from questioning their lights 
uriie they ptovetl possession of the 
holdings To help the tenants, tlej 
government had enacted earliei the 
Kerala Record ol Rights Act of 1968, 
based on which it bad prepared a re- 
iord ol lights in land 

The Second scheme of the Act was 
aimed nt giving option to the home¬ 
stead tenants (Kudikidappukar) to put- 
i liase fiom their land owners 6 cents 
ol then In urn stead in a citv in majoi 
iimnieipalitv, 5 cents in a municipality, 
or 10 cents in a panchaxat area. The 
Kudikulapinikar weie expected to pay 
only 25 pci i ent of the market value 
of the land foi such purchases and 
orilv hill ol if ii the land owner was in 
pissession of land ui excess of the 
ceding area. Out ol this purchase puce 
one-hall was to lie subsidised bs the 
government and the other half was 
payable bs the Kuddikuhqqmkm in 12 
equal annual instalments 

Tlie third scheme of the Net w'as to 
lake possession of the suiplus land by 
the inquisition ol ceiling laws and 
distnbiite the same among the landless 
labouuis anil land-poor peasants own¬ 
ing or bolding less than one acre of 
land The ceiling area fixed was five 
standaul acres in the case of an adult 
enmarred prison <n a family consisting 
of a sole suivivmg member, 10 standard 
aeies foi i family ol upto five mmibeis, 
si ub one additional acie for iveiy 
additional mcmbci subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of 15 standard acres 3 

Progress in implementation 1 

Data as on February 28, 1981, sup¬ 
plied by the Keiala Land Board shosv 
that til,- implementation of tht.se tbiee 
sibeiucs is vnluallv complete noxv and 
th it the first two schemes have been 
i Iheientlv implemented while the same 
i annul bo said about the third scheme 

Undn the first scheme, the Land 
Tiilmn.ils had before them a total num¬ 
ber of 86,50.9-18 eases for disposal. Of 
these, as mans’ as 86.87,959 cases 
(99 64 per cent) have been disposed of, 
with 21,59,491 (07 61 per cent) of them 
being allowed disposals The remainder 
of the disposals have been mostly re¬ 
jected cases and partly cases which 


have been struck olf due to errors, 
duplications, etc Th e total area of 
land coveied by’ the allowed disposals 
has been estimated as 19,67,593 acres, 
and the average area per case oi 
tenanted plot (each case is supposed to 
be for a sepaiate plot) works out to 
0.So acio. Following Herring’s observa¬ 
tion that the average tenant seems to 
have had about two tenanted plots, the 
number ol tenant households benefited 
xvoiks out to 12,29,746 or 1.23 million, 
as against about 127 million estimated 
by him nn yeai ago. However, the 
average area leeeived pel tenant house¬ 
hold winks out to the same, ie, 1.60 
acies as estimated by him 10 

Under the second scheme, the Land 
Ti'lmnals had before them a total num¬ 
ber of 4,89,690 eases for disposal. Of 
these, 4,85 555 (99 06 per cent) have 

been disposed of, with 2 69,021 (6176 
per cent) of them being allowed dis¬ 
posals As ui the case of the first 
scheme, the icinainder of tile disposals 
have been mostly rejected and partly 
struck-off eases The aioa of land cover¬ 
ed by the allowed disposals has been 
climated as 21 522 acies, and the 
aveiage aiea iceeised per Kudtkidappii 
household ssoiks out to 0 08 aeie. 

Bv the implementation oi the third 
wheme an extent of about 1,15,016 
acres of land bail been ordered for 
siinender Hosvevei the actual area 
available fm take-ovci bail been only 
78 799 an ex Of the lomaiudcr, the 
take-os ei ol about 22,848 acres has 
been staxod bs the Kerala High Court, 
while 1 5 874 acres have been involved 
in disputes, vested foiesf lands, etc. Of 
the area available for take-over 77,144 
aeies (97 90 jiei cent) have already 
been taken ovei Of this area, 50 38-4 
at ics (6581 pei cent) have been re- 
ili.stnbuti d among 80,825 persons > i 
with 0.62 am as the average area 
leeeived pci beneficialy. 

l’n\itivo ami ncfiatne consequences t 

First scheme 

Comparison of the land tiansfers 
under the three schemes i--veals that, 
in terms of the total area ol land trans- 
lened and the nmnhei of households 
benefited by them, the fii.xt scheme lias 
been the most important plank of the 
Act The implementation of this scheme 
has had both positive and negative 
i onsequences. On thi one hand, it has 
succeeded in laying a heavy axe on 
the fendalistie agiaian structure in 
Keiala. It has legally abolished land¬ 
lordism, tenancy and share-cropping, 
emancipated the tenants from their 
socio-economic subservience to the land- 
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lord class, and snapped the centuries* 
old feudal strings or the nexus between 
two major agrarian classes. 

To cite an example, in the traditio¬ 
nal society of Kerala, if the landlord 
belonged to a high-status caste and the 
tenant belonged to a polluting caste, 
the latter was expected to deliver to the 
former bis share of crop through per¬ 
sons of non-polluting castes. This prac¬ 
tice lingered on until the present Act 
came into force. In the course of a 
field investigation in north Malabar, 
one of the respondents belonging to the 
traditionally polluting Tiyya-casto in¬ 
formed that {fist a year before the en¬ 
forcement of fbe present Act he refused 
to adhere to. this easte-praetice. When 
his Namboodiri landlord insisted on his 
getting person's of non-polluting castes 
to carry the paddy to his granary, he 
threatened to take it away hack home. 
Tic confessed that he would not have 
dared to do this in the past for fear 
of harassment and eviction, hut the 
Stay of Eviction Proceedings Act of 
1967 and the present Art had rendered 
such fear unnecessaiv This only sug¬ 
gests that in the absence of economic 
security to the economically and so- 
c ally deprived castes or classes no 
amount of social legislation can really 
alter the traditional social relations 

The implementation of the first 
'■cherne also seems to haxc removed a 
maim constraint on agricultural p>o- 
duetion posed lw traditional landlord¬ 
ism Eot. belonging as thex did to the 
high-status castes, landlords in pio-Iand 
it form Kerala society spumed labour, 
lemauied the leisure-class and weie not 
inclined either to invest in the land 
holdings themselves oi to motivate their 
tenants for doing so The latter point 
has been very well brought out In 
\/i7 in tlic context oF the pre-land re¬ 
form societv in China, and his observa¬ 
tion seems valid lot all the agrarian 
societies According to him. the Vfioits 
of the landlords to extract the maxi¬ 
mum possible surplus from the peasant 
not onlv exposed him to perpetual 
hnngci but also destroyed his capacity 
and his motivation to improve his 
land" u The implementation of the 
first scheme has also broken down manv 
of the very laige holdings of the pre- 
icform penod, thereby reducing the 
extieine concentration of land in a few 
hands. 

Despite th< sc achievements, hoxv- 
■■ver there has not been any appieei- 
ahle change in agricultural production. 
During 1970-71, when the implementa¬ 
tion of this scheme had jnsf begun, the 
total rice piodiiction in Kerala was 


Tabi i. 


Land Holding 

Average Area 

Number of 

Category 

Per Household 

Households 

Upto 1.00 acre 

0.51 acre 

249 

1.01 to 2..50 

1.62 

> 1 12 
285 

35 63 

2.51 to 5.00 

3.66 

162 

20 25 

5.01 -t- 

7.01 

104 

11.00 

Total 


800 

100.00 


Pci coinage of 
land Owned 

6.59 

25.02 

10.69 

.17 70 

100.00 


12.98 lakh tonnes. But, during 1976-77, 
when the implementation was virtually 
complete, it was only 12 54 lakh tonnes. 
In the intervening years, the produc¬ 
tion had flue hiateil from 13.52 lakh 
tonnes m 197J-72 to 13.76 lakh tonnes 
in 1972-73, fioin 12.57 lakh tonnes in 
1973-74 to 13 31 lakh tonnes in 1975- 
76, The situation is almost the same 
in the case of other crops also 11 There 
might haxe been several factors ics- 
ponsihle foi this, but the nature of 
land holdings seems to he an impor¬ 
tant factor. According to the Land 
lli forms Survey of 1966-67, about 60 
per cent of the operational holdings 
during 1966-67 were of less than one 
acre si/c, with about one-third of an 
acre as the average aiea per hold¬ 
ing." The implementation of the fust 
scheme of the piesenl Act has obvious- 
lv increased the pci tentage of opera¬ 
tional holdings of less than one acre 
size and reduced the average size of 
holding per household As a lesult. 
if the implementation of the first 
scheme has eliminated the constraint 
on agricultural nioduction nosed b\ 
traditional landluidisin it has also 
introduced a new constraint thiough 
the fragmentation of holdings, and 
any positive gains arising out of the 
release of land fiom the monopoly of 
the landlord class is presumably 
neutralised 

Further, although the implementa¬ 
tion of the hist scheme has tesulted 
in the bleak up ol large holdings and 
in a i eduction of the extieme con¬ 
centration of land in a few hands, it 
has not resulted in the equalisation of 
the size of holdings This is evident 
fiom data on land holdings (wet and 
garden land combined) collected from 
a north-Malabar village as shown in 
the Table. 

As mav lie seen fitam the Table of 
the 800 sample households as many 
as 534 (67 per cent) together own only 
about 32 per cent, whereas 266 house¬ 
holds (33 pei cent) own as much as 68 
per cent ol the total land owned In 
all the sample households, 


Though the above data may- not be 
sufficient for a statistically valid 
generalisation of the pattern of land 
holdings in Kciala as a whole, theie 
is haidly anv doubt that there is 
glaring inequality in the ownership 
of land even today If anv thing, the 
inequality is less in this village as it 
has been a storm-centre ol the pea¬ 
sants sum' the 1940s, and that, as 
such, it repdetents those villages in 
which land reform was expected ui 
be mine efficiently implemented 
At the usk sit generalis.itism, it may 
be said that theie are now at least 
tluee distinct agrauan giouns in 
Kerala as a whsile At one extreme, 
ensconsed at the summit of the 
agrarian hieiatchv. is a small gioup svf 
nch fa.mcrs, who in the pro reform 
period weiV the 'l.mjest tenant-culti¬ 
vators ansi for that same teason are 
the biggest land owners tsidav A 
bourgeois class within these rich far¬ 
mers, with the vanant characteristics 
sif the traditional la lull old class, is 
alteady List emeiging as socially and 
pofiticallv the most important group 
In this sense it may be said that the 
implementation sit the first scheme of 
the Aet has lesulted in an inversion 
ol ilasses -- i e. a small trump of rich 
land owners whs> were not so impor¬ 
tant in the pio-refoim period now 
occupy the first position in the 
agrauan hierarchy, while the landlsirds 
of the pic-reform penod are relegat¬ 
ed to a lower position. The sither 
groups lemain as in the pie-reform 
period, save for the fact that thev 
now have the title of the piece of 
land they have been hsilding for long. 
It is also found that manv of the rich 
landowners, who became svwners of 
all the lands leased in bv them on 
the government’s assumption that they 
weie the ‘filler^ of the soil', do not 
till the soil themselves but only supei- 
vise the wsirk of hired tillers 

At the other extieme is a Luce 
gioup of agricultural labourers, for 
most of whom the onlv benefit out of 
the present Act has been the tiny 
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piece of homestead land, as noted 
earlier. For their livelihood they still 
sell then own labour and depend on 
the groups above them in the hierar- 
chv. But there seems to be a ptogres- 
sive reduction tn the chances of their 
getting emplovment on the farms, as 
the share of the physical labour con 
tiibuted by the post-land reform land 
owner and his familv in the case ol 
the small and marginal faimeis seems 
to be on the inciease Thus, the 
speeding up of the paupoi isation of 
the ruial masses seems to be one of 
the unwelcome consequences of the 
implementation of the present Act 1- ' 

In between these tv\o groups, is a 
laige gioup ol pool and maiginal fai¬ 
meis, who were small tenants in the 
pic-ictoim peiiod Tl their holding is 
too small as not loquinng am wage 
luboui, then it will not be viable and 
thc\ have to see then own laboui for 
then living as it is being done now 
If the holding is icasonabk bis, then 
to make it viahlc its ownei has to 
have his own cattle and the tequued 
numbei of men and women at home 
le.ulv foi taim woik But this seldom 
happens and he h.is to depend on 
wag- lab' >in Howevci, emploving 
wage laboui has not at all been piofit 
able foi main of the maiginal owneis 
as agin.nltiii.il labouieis have hcsomo 
an oi'ianised lone demanding moic 
and moie wages limn the land owneis 

lhe inabihtv ol tin nnoi and mai 
gmal taimeis to sink to then holding 
and the ability of the nch faimeis 
to coinei the benefits ol the govern¬ 
mental measutos is duving Keiala's 
aginultuie into the clukhes of 
capitalism and monopolv. anil it is 
likelv that altei some time aeinulture 
in this state ol ‘model land reforms’ 
will be where it was he foie the 
'.■mulling ol the land tefoims 

Another failure of the fust si heme 
has been that it did not icndci justice 
to the dispossessed landloids. as gov¬ 
ernment did not offei them the m.nket 
value of the land confiscated liom 
them" 1 The paltiy sum of compensa¬ 
tion paid to them made the scheme a 
simple exercise in lobbing Prt'M and 
paving Paul Most of these landloids 
were mainlv depending on shaic 
ciopping lor their livelihood, hut the 
abolition of share-cioptung without 
the payment of adequate compensation 
has compelled inanv ol them into 
pcnuiy or to live from hand to mouth 
The scheme has also failed to lehabi- 
litale them and cushion the shocks of 
then dislocation 

Of the dispossessed class, the 
Namboodin Brahmins seem to be the 
worst affected. Once constituting the 


aristocracy of Kerala, many of them 
now find it difficult to get anv alter¬ 
native source ot income In the pie- 
icform period, tor the poorest of the 
pool of these Brahmins puesthood in 
cjste-Hmdu temples was an adequate 
and alternative souice of income. But. 
as inanv of the temples which weic 
feeding them in the past have also 
fallen into disuse with them.' 1 the ,n 
e nne deiived from this profession is 
now too low to sustain a fanulv Hieii 
social disabihtv as a “foiwaul rasie" 
.mil then inability to cope with the 
increasing competition hn |ol-s has 
added to then miseiv As a nuincn 
cally small gioup they wield little 01 
no political power either 

Despite being a populai me.tsuie, 
the Act in geneial failed to aiouso 
""toll liojinlai i -■ it 1, i i.siasi n though 

ninn-ious public limetioius like Land 
lit forms l)mi, I’attai/ainela (‘I’att.i’ oi 
title confemng cetornonv) and so on 
wcie organised thioughoul ihe state 
In this connection, it has to he men 
Is mi'll that, despite the iletn initiation 
ol the ( Pl-led mini-fmnt which suc¬ 
ceeded the ( Pit Ml led eoahl'on m 
November 19h9, to implement the 
Ait horn Januarv 1970, itself, not 
much ruogiess was made until 1975 
fhis was mainlv owing to the fait 
that the government had not stieam- 
hned the implementation m.iihmeiv 
It vvas onK during the National Kmei- 
genev. when land icfinms foimed part 
"f the 20-point piogiamme ol the 
P'ime Minister that the implementa 
turn of the Act made a ical headway 
and, hv the time the Fmoi genev was 
lifted, the implementation was also 
'ntuallv conmlcie Anoiding p, ib c 
land Boa id leuvJs the numbei of 
CISC's disposed of during the Inst 15 
months of the t'mergenev was mine 
than double that in the hO months 
pieeciling it The inolithlv disposals 
1" the Tubunals went up fmni about 
I6,()00 eejscs to about 1 2 lakh cases 
and the average ihsoosals nei Tnhu- 
nal liom 109 (,> 484 cases 

But, as in ihe case of main uthei 
Fnieigi nev programmes, the iiuplemcn- 
t it ion ol the -Vet dining the Funer- 
genev tinned out to be most ce'lous. 
caieless, and clear-the ilcik tvpr, 
about which landlords and tuiants 
alike had manv Moms to tell A 
numbei of deseivmg tenants did not 
get anv land, and manv deserving 
landloids weie deprived ol then leei 
timate compensation Mani tenants 
on whom ownership light was con¬ 
ferred did not find the owneiship anv 
mor e attiactive as, by the time thev 
got the title, thev weic led up ol being 


driven from pillar to post by the Tri¬ 
bunals 19 

Second scheme: 

The impact of the land tunsfcis 
undei the second scheme can be view¬ 
ed in two different ways. On the one 
hand, it will appeal significant when 
the present land owneiship ol the 
kuthkhltippukdi is compared, as lift - 
nag has done, with then landlessness 
and the lesultant socu>-ei onomic sub¬ 
servience in the pie icfoim period, or 

with the situation of landless lahour- 
eis elsewhcie in India and in the 
subcontinent, oi when their picscnt 
land ownership is consufeied in the 
context of the exorbitant puce of te- 
sidential plots in Kerala. 2 ' 1 

On the other hand, it will pale into 
insignificance if the extent of land 
i ecciVed per Kwhkidapimktiran is 
compared with that per the cultivat¬ 
ing tenanr under the first scheme, or 
if it is home in mind that the 
kudihdtippukat belong to the large 
categoiv of landless aguiultural lab¬ 
ourers The tiny plot of land received 
pi" Kudikidtipfiukartin e too inade¬ 
quate even to put up a hut, leave 
alone foi agricultural use, and a 
lamilv can hatdlv subsist on it In this 
connection, Mcncher has nghtly oh- 
soivcd that the present Ait has not 
benefited the majonlv of Ihe agricul- 
tiii.il labourers in Keiala She has 
pointed out that in Tamil Nadu the 
( hrri (Hainan iiilom) was always the 
piopenv ol the Hamans and that it 
vvas not possible for the landloid to 
evict them at will She has. theiefoic, 
i one lulled that “what the legislation 
in Keiala gave to the landless lab- 
ouieis was something that the Tamil 
agiiiullural labouiei had all along, 
[and that! though some have claim¬ 
ed that the land around the house 
was cultivable, foi the majoiitv of the 
labouieis thus is not possible". J1 

Considering that the objective of 
land refill in is to bung about distri¬ 
butive justice in societv. the second 
view seems more plausible The 
aveiage distribution of lust 8 cents of 
land per household to one section and 
160 icnts nc household to another 
section of the agiarian population 
gives the impiessron that the effect of 
the implementation of the Ait lias 
been more to widen the existing in¬ 
equality m land owneiship than to 
icduce it Perhaps the thud scheme 
was to eliminate this anomaly, but the' 
poor peifoimance of this sihenie has 
onlv conlubuted to rts accentuation 

I hird scheme • 

In this connection, it is peitment 
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mahindra 

now brings you 
the Peugeot XDP 4.90- 
a diesel engine 
of advanced design 


Wlahlndra meets the challenge of 
the oil crisis, with a superb new, 
lightweight high performance 
dteset engine-the PEUGEOT XDP 
4.90 with greater fuel efficiency. 

This world-famous engine is now 
being assembled at the 
Mahindra plant. 

The PEUGEOT XDP 4.90 
will be fitted initially on the 
mahindra NC 665 DP Mini Truck, 

Pick-up Van and Ambulance. 



By far the most vital factor is the 
greater fuel efficiency of this lightweight' 
nigh performance engine. ' 


Engine Specification*: 

No. of CyEndan 4 

Bore-mm 90 

Stroke-mm 83 

Bore/Stroke ratio 1.08 

Displacement-cc 2112 

Compression Ratio 22.44 
R P.M. (max) 4500 

Max. B H.P. 75 

Max. Torque Kg m 13.3 


Weight Kg. 
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to mention that the rise of the Com¬ 
munist party to power in 1957 itself 
had served as a danger signal to the 
landlord class in Kerala. Sensing that 
the days of landlordism were numbei- 
ed, the landlords made tremendous 
efforts to circumvent this danger hj 
partitioning then holdings among their 
kith and km in advance This, coup¬ 
led with the slow progicss in land 
reform implementation due to a 
decade-long political instability in the 
state had paved (he wa\ lor a massive 
process of bogus land tiansfcis These 
tiansfeis took the form of partition 
on paner, or volunUrv tiansfeis due to 
‘natural love and affection' foi which 
a provision existed until 1974,-" and 
conveision of land into plantations 2 

As a result of these bogus transleis 
one of the important ohiectnes of 
land iclonns. i ir roiling on holdings 
and acquisition and icdistiihution of 
suiplus land was defeated I Ins is 
evident from the steep fall in the 
availabihn of sumlus lands fiom the 
estimated 17 5 lakh aiies in 1957 to 
about I 15 lakh .Kies in 1964 to less 
than a lakh acres aftci 1970 

I'oliht \ of pift \rt • 

In fait, when the piesenr Act tame 
into foiee the government did not 
make am seiious elfotf to implement 
the thud scheme as it was staled of 
losing the sunnoir ot the Muslim 
League and the Keiala ( ongiess. the 
two mainstav of the coalition But, 
when the implementation of the Ait 
gained a measure of stability, the 

government found the piovision foi 
voluntarv transfcis or gifr-decd c\e 
tutions tounier-pioduftive Thcie- 
foie. in 1972 this piovision was les- 
tricted to ‘son oi deughtei or son oi 
daughter of pie-deceased son or 
daughter' onlv’ 1 Howes et. the 
government mtemreted that until 
ceiling was fixed accoiding to section 
86 of the Act. ownership ru'ht was 
vested in the land owner himself or 
herselt and that gift deed executions 
under section 84 were legally valid To 
this effect it issued a letter to the 
Taluk Land Boaids on November 9. 
1971 This and the long delav in 
fixing the ceding resulted in the quick 
drain of sumlus hn-ls The timelv 
intervention of the Keiala Hiah Court 
in a ruling on a writ petition on No¬ 
vember 15, 1974. that all gift-deeds 
executed after Januaiy 1, 1970 by 
persons holding excess lands were 
invalid 2 '’ stormed the further drain of 
surplus lands, at least for the time 
being. 

But, since the time of the court 
order, land reforms in Kerala turned 


out to be more and more a matter of 
political expediancv. The ruling Front 
with a view to avoiding the collapse 
of its fragile facade of unity yielded 
to the unreasonable pressures of the 
leaders of the Muslim and Christian 
communities and gave shaoe to an 
amendment to the present Act This, 
irfened to as ihe Gift need 1 - Bill, was 
intended to meicomo the huidle of 
the couit older hv legislative means 

The argument of the leadcis of 
these communities was thal their per 
sonal law did not neimil inhei nance 
In rl.mglilcis This however, was not 
a maloti.d obicclnm when in.uoiilv of 
the peonle in these two communities 
also held land much below the ceiling 
limit, oi did not have anv land at all 
foi inheritance Tvcn in the commu¬ 
nities which allowed such inheritance 
it did not make anv significant diffe¬ 
rence for want of land. The demand 
foi the Bill was obviously piompted 
by the desne to fearhei the nests of a 
lew nch landowneis who had eoineied 
much of the communitv’s land in their 
names and who wanted to iclain the 
same usin'.' the Clift Deeds Bill as a 
pietext 

It vv.is (lining the I meigency that 
the demind foi the Bill began gathei- 
ing momentum, v hen the ruling I'tont 
used it as a bait to hook the Keiala 
(.ongiiss into the fHint's fold Ihe 
hail was temptm". and the ‘help us to 
h’ln mu' attitude of the 1 mnt to¬ 
wards the Kerala ( on'Mess was sym¬ 
biotic The kciali Cotvoess lost no 
time in tinning the Tiont. and after 
that the biont lost no time m working 
on the Bill Til,, issue was fiist dis¬ 
cussed bv the I i.usnn Committee of 
the luhng n.uties on Oitoher 15, 1976, 
and the enactment of the Bill in No- 
vembci 1979 as the Keiala 1-and Re¬ 
forms (AmendmentI Ail of 1979 was 
the c'utiome"' The frightful hurry 
with which the Bill was piocessed 
after it was nassed in the Assemble, 
bv despatching d to the Centie 
through a ton offm.il of the state 
government as ‘special messenger to 
liaise the movement of the Bill in the 
various dcnaitments of the Cential 
lmrcauriatv and the shoit-cuciiiting 
of the otheivvse nrolotved and eum- 
betsome scrutinv bv these departments 
cl-ailv showed how powerful lobbies 
were active both in the Cential and 
state tanicitv’ 1 Bv the enactment ol 
this Bdl a Luce numhei of gift deed 
executions that were held invalid bv 
the Kerala High Court became valid, 
and gift deeds account for a maior 
portion of the sumlus land which has 
now been staved bv the Kerala High 
Court, 


m 

Summary and Conclusions 

Now to summarise the above discus¬ 
sion: Of the theie schemes envisaged 
bv the Ad of 1969 the fiist scheme 
has been effectively implemented. 

While this has had some positive 

consequences such as the abolition of 
landlmdism, at least m its traditional 
sense, and the emancipation of the 
tenants I mm their socio-economic 
subservience to the landlord class, 
these have not usheied in an era of 
equality and social justice in land 
ownership Foi, the agiarian stiuc- 

lure in Keiala as a whole is still mark¬ 
ed by glaring inequalities in ownership 
and control of land 

Although the second scheme has 
also been ( llicicntlv implemented it has 
had onlv minimal unoait on the 
agiarian stiuiture because of the very 
nanow scope of the scheme 

The third scheme has lt> be totally 
dismissed as a dismal faduie This was 
line to m.ijsii loopholes in the lind 
tefoims in Kerala from the beginning, 
the delav in implementation of the 
ceiling piovision of the Act of 1969 
leading to l.u ge-scale fictitious tran.s- 
fots of land for circumventing the 
ceiling laws, anil the political rankltng.s 
with which land icfoims in Kerala had 
got inlested from the beginning result¬ 
ing in the enactment of the Gift Deeds 
Bill 

Land in Keiala has already under¬ 
gone minute sub-division and frag¬ 
mentation as a lesult of partition and 
population messure. Due to the acute 
scarcity ol land, alicadv theie has been 
an incie.is'ng stiuggle foi living space, 
leave alone land for cultivation. And. 
consider!Ae the i.ite at which the 
puce of land has been shooting up 
those who now lemuin landless or aie 
maiginal holders mav not hnd a chance 
in the future foi acquning anv land, 
unless of couise the legendary crcatoi 
nl Keiala, lord Paiasuuma, throws 
his exe once again, as someone temaik- 
eJ. and lecl.unis some more land from 
the sea Consideung the acute short¬ 
age ol land, and the relativelv high 
feitilitv and the tins si7e of the aver¬ 
age holdings, the land lefoims Act of 
1969 should have reduced even fuithor 
the ceiling area fixed under it. though 
it is smaller than that fixed hv manv 
other states. 

Further, the Act should have con¬ 
tained piovisions to confer ownership 
right on the cultivating tenants for 
only that much of leased-m area which 
was well within the ceiling limit, rather 
than first conferring ownership for all 
the leased-m holdings and then prev 
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ceeding to acquire the surplus land — 
thereby giving ample opportunities 
for bogus transfers The Act should 
have also contained piovisions to res¬ 
trict ownership and control of arable 
land to those who are fulltime culti¬ 
vators, capable of making maximum 
use of their family laboui. In other 
words, persons who huve an assured 
and adequate income from other 
sources should not have been allowed 
for owning largci areas ol land, so 
that such holdings could have been 
redistributed to those who solely de¬ 
pend on land for their living Tn the 
course of field investigation, it was 
discovered that a number of persons 
in noith Malabar having lueiative |ohs 
such as of bank manage!, panchav.it 
executive, gazetted olTiceis in the state 
government, etc, wcie owning IS to 
20 acres of highly fertile land This nuv 
be true in the other areas as well. 

The expronnation of land and its 
redistribution aic onlv a small part of 
a profound and progressive land le 
form As the ultimate aim of am land 
reform is the creation of an improved 
and equitable svstem of agruultme. 
land reform should alvv.ivs lie followed 
by other measures In other words, as 
Aziz has obseived, “land icforms 
even when thev are diaslit and suc¬ 
ceed in achieving a minimum of cciu.i 
htv in the distribution of land ami 
other resources among the uual ponu- 
lation, create onlv ccitain essential 
prr-rimifitiimi fitalns added) fin mini 
development The se must lie followed 
bv appiopi late institutional and 01 - 
gmmation.il amingeinents that will 
hi Ip to oiennisr the uual population 
for each successive stage of rural de¬ 
velopment” -* 

Theiefoie to make the mesent land 
reform effective in its consequence the 
government has to take immediate sters 
to furtliei icduce the present holdings 
of the nch fanners, to restrict owner 
ship of arable land to those who are 
totally dependent on agiicultrue for 
theli living, to redistiibtite the sm- 
plus land to the mesent non-benefi¬ 
ciaries. and to bung under comnulsarv 
collectivisation all uneconomic hold¬ 
ings - a categoiv to which mav belong 
most of the present holdings In fact, 
as though anticipating the fmthei 
sub-division and fiagmcntation of the 
land holdings consequent on the im¬ 
plementation or the niesent Act one 
of the formei Chief Mimsteis ol 
Ketala had alteady visualised a cei 
tain amount of co-oneiutivisahon as 
the nest step in land refoims, for lui- 
rher development of Keiala’s agncul- 
ture, and stionglv pleaded foi it "* But 
attempts at this do not seem to have 
taken shape as vet Anothet item on 
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DEPARTMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

Directorate of Purchase and Stores 


On behalf of the President of India, the Director. Direc¬ 
torate of Purchase end Storee. Department of Atomic Energy, 
Bombay-400 001 invitee tenders as detailed below t 

I. DPS : BARC : MTL : 6713 due on 27.1.B2. Electrolytic pure 
copper busbars in different sizes as per tender specification. Qty. 620 
Mtrs. 

2 DPS : BARC : ENO : 15267 due on.27.1.82. Heavy duty floor 
plates casted with suflicient machining allowance as per drawing and 
tender specifications. Qty. 60 Nos. 

3. DPS : BARC: MIA : 167B7 due on 27.1.82. Prefilters 610x 
610 x293 mm having air flow 1700 Qu-M/hr end pressure drop lass 
than 6 mm WG. Qty. 80 Nop. 

4. DPS : HWP : IEE : 182 due on 28.1.82. Precision mass 
spectrometer lor the measurement of Deuterium present In hydrogen, 
ammonia synthesis gas. ammonia, water and other hydrogenated 
compounds as per purchaser's specification. Qty. 1 No. 

6. DPS : BARC : PDS : IEE : 81 due on 28.1.82. High voltage 
electron beam welding equipment with extremely stable beam 
properties for precision welding purpose with accessories as par 
purchaser's specification. Qty. One Unit. 

6. DPS BARC : MTL : 5711 due on 28.1.82. Aluminium bronze 
plates in different sizes as per tender specification. Qty. 22 Nos. 

7. DPS : BARC : IEE ; 3902 due on 29 1 82. Mark/Hole reading 
type card recorder having input power 220 Vac. 60 Hzs as per 
purchaser's specification. Qty. 2 Nos. 

8. DPS : NFC : FAB : 164 due on 29.1.82. Manufacture and 
supply of hot working rolls for 2 HI/4 HI combination rolling mill, 
made of O-Hio Niotoy 2 double poured Iron with high strength core 
metal, with a body hardness of 75 to 80 shore *C’ seeleroscope as per 
purchaser's tender document. 

9 DPS : BARC FAB : 249 due on 29.1 82. Fabrication, Inspec¬ 
tion. testing, delivery and guarantee of Drive Assembly as per 
purchaser's tender document. 

10. DPS : BARC : IEE : 3913 due on 29 182. Semi-automatic 
subsievo particle size analyser as per purchaser's specification. 
Qty. 1 No. 

II. DPS : NFC : ENG : 475 due on 30.1.82. Chrome leather and 
asbestos hand gloves as per tender specifications. Qty. 7,000 Pairs. 

12. DPS : NFC : MIA : 621 due on 30 1 82. Electrically heated 
pit type two zone furnace complete with control panels, temp recorder 
etc. Temp. 950°C with working space of 1900X1250x1300 mm. 
Qty 2 Nos. 

13. DPS : BARC : IEE : 3909 due on 30.1.82. Multipoint capaci¬ 
tance type autocallbrating solid state moisture monitor to measure 
moisture in the ranqe of 0 to 1000 ppm water as per purchaser's 
specification Qty. Two units along with four spare sensors 

14. DPS ‘ BARC : IEE : 3896 due on 30.1 82. Design, manufacture, 
inspection, testing, delivery and guarantee of target type Flow meter 
and accessories with (a) Maximum flow : 7000 LPM (b) Maximum 
flow : 1000 LPM as per purchaser's specification. Qty. 1 No. each. 

15. DPS . BARC : IEE : 3901 due on 2.2 82. Daisy wheel printer 
cum terminal having printing speed upto 40 line per minute as per 
purchaser's specification. 2 Nos 

16. DPS : RRC : IEE : 1057 due on 3.2.82. 6} digit digital multi- 
metor as per purchaser's specifications. One. 

17. DPS : PREFRE : IEE : 50 due on 3.2.82. Electronic analytical 
balance for remote operation—3 Nos. and Electronic top loading plat¬ 
form balance for remote operation as per purchaser's specification. 
1 No 

18. DPS : RRC : IEE : 1056 due on 4.2.82. 5) digit digital 
multimeter with automatic self testing and full remote control as per 
purchaser's specification. One. 

Tender documents priced Rs. 10 each for items 3, 7. 13. 14, IS 
and 18. Rs. 25 each for items 6, 8 to 12, 16 and 17; Rs 30 for item 
1; Rs 50 for item 2. Rs 100 each for Items 4 and 5 and General 
conditions of contracts priced 50 P. to all items except Items 8 end 
9 can be had from thfe Finance end Accounts Officer. Department of 
Atomic Fnergy, Directorate of Purchase and Storas, 3rd Floor. 
Mohatta Buildirj. Patton Road Bombay-400 001, between 10 am. 
to 1 p m. on all working days except on Saturdays. Import Licence will 
be provided only if the itoms ere not available indigenously to all itema 
except items 1. 3. 9 and 12. Tenders will be received upto 3 p.m. 
on the due date shown above and will be opened at 4 p.m. on the 
same day. The right is reserved to accept or reject lowest or any 
tenders in part or full without assigning any reasons. 
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the government's priority list should 
he the setting up of village industries 
for absorbing in gainful employment 
the large army of villagers who cannot 
now make a living from land and who 
have no alternative source of income. 

During the implementation of the 
present Act practically every village 
in Kerala had at least half a dozen big 
landlords for whom even a paltry sum 
of compensation would have made a 
fortune. As habits die hard, many of 
these landlords seem to have already 
waisted these amounts m conspicuous 
consumption, ceremonies and celebra¬ 
tions. If these amounts were invested 
for productive purposes, say, for set¬ 
ting up some village industries, it 
would have not only improved the 
rural economy but also partially solv¬ 
ed the unemployment problem of 
many of the villagers by absorbing 
them in gainful employment, and even 
helped the hapless lot of dispossessed 
landlords for whom none sheds a drop 
ot tear now. 

Notes 

|Tliis ailielo is p.nt ol a laigei study, 
and a leviscd version of a paper pre¬ 
sented at the 1(711R Seminal on “Land 
Conti ol and Social Formations with 
Special Itelcienec to South India’’ held 
at the Calicut Umvcisity in Match 
1980 The author is grateful to C 
Rajagopalau and N Jayuram for theii 
comments on the diaft of the Seminar 
l>apei | 
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Capitalist Agriculture and Rural Classes 

in India 


Gail Omvedt 


The debate ovei the ‘mode of production in Indian agriculture’ grew out of a milieu where 
scholias shaped in classic Marxist notions of feudalism, capitalism and imperialism confronted a chang¬ 
ing empirical reality. In retrospect, it now appears that the data base of the whole debate was scanty, 
though by the li)60s, important economic changes in agriculture had been initiated, and the process of 
destroying pre-independence forms of landlordism and laying the foundations of an industrial and in¬ 
frastructural develofmieut that could supply inputs to agriculture u as beginning to produce real changes. 
But though Indian agriculture was becoming capitalist, the debate on the mode of production centred 
itself on the colonial period and failed to analyse the qualitatively diffeie.nl processes at work in the post- 
colonial phase. 

This artic le, which uses empirical data not available a decade ago, highlights the structure and 
characteristics of tlw main rural classes: capitalist tanners, middle peasants and scmi-vrolc'tarianised poor 
peasants and labourers. C.cncrcilly, it sujymrts not the hesitant coin lusions of most of the participants 
in the mode of production debate, (including the present author) who stressed the dominance of ‘semi- 
feudalism' and related forces holding back agricultuial development: rather, it stresses the growth of 
capitalism in Indian agiiculture and the growing links between agriculture and industry, the city and 
the countryside. 

Bui this is a capitalism that is developing within a post colonial economy totally bound up with 
imperialism affected in specific trays by the disarticulation between small-scale capitalism and large- 
scale industry characterisin' of such economics and by the still potent retiogrcssu e impact of certain 
semi-feudal features of Indian social organisation, including rciste and oppression of women. 


IN 1905), two years after Naxalbarl, 
Ashnk Rudia and two colleagues pub¬ 
lished results of a survey on capitalist 
farming in Punjab Their rather nega- 
ti\e conclusions were lesponded to 
first by Daniel Thorner, a longtime 
observer of India's agriculture, who 
had concluded from his own rural 
tours that a new era of capitalist agri¬ 
culture was beginning: “Rudra tells us 
that he is more interested in the ‘red 
revolution’ than the ‘green revolution'. 
The colour of the revolution I have 
seen in one area after another of India 
m tlw 15)60 is strrl-gicy I call it an 
industrial revolution’’ [Thonifr, 1969 
A-212). Then in 1971 Utsa Patnaik 
argued, from her own study of 1969, 
that a new capitalist farmer class was 
indeed beginning to emerge. Rudra 
contested this, Patnaik replied, Paresh 
Chattopadhyay intervened with crucial 
theoretical points - and the famous 
Indian debate on the ‘mode ot pro¬ 
duction in agriculture' was on. Ranjit 
Sau. Hamza Alavi, Jairus R.inaii, Harry 
Cleaver and numerous other Indian 
and foreign scholars became involved, 
and journals in Europe and elsewhere 
published summaries and further 
interpretations. 

Clearly the ‘mode of pioduction’ de¬ 
bate was provoked by real changes 
occurring in Indian agriculture, expres¬ 
sed politically in the Naxalban revolt, 

' ’ ”” * 


ieis and the repression of this organis¬ 
ing by the rural elite as symbolised 
in the 1968 Kilvenmani massacre, first 
of a long series of ‘atiocities on 
Hanjans'. It grew out of a milieu where 
scholars steeped in the classic Marxist 
notions of feudalism, capitalism and 
imperialism confronted a changing em¬ 
pirical reality, and the concern of all 
participants about the connection of 
research with revolutionary practice 
was perhaps best expressed in the 
catch-phi axe. ‘Mill the Giron Revolu¬ 
tion turn into a red one"'’ But read¬ 
ing through the material in retiospect, 
it is surprising how scanty in fact the 
data base of the whole debate was. 
Most of the impoitant economic chan¬ 
ges in agriculture can be said to date 
from the 1960s, when the process of 
destroying the pre-independence forms 
of landloidism and laying the founda¬ 
tions of an industrial and infrastruc¬ 
tural development that could supply 
inputs to agriculture was beginning to 
produce real changes. But though there 
were a few micro-studies, the only 
all-India data available was from 1961 
(including both the most important 
data on tenancy and land concentra¬ 
tion as well as Census data) and to a 
small extent from 1964-65 (the Rural 
Labour Enquiry). And this was rather 
early to show patterns. In fact, much 
of the ‘mode of production' debate 


than on analysing whether a qualita¬ 
tively different pioccss was at woik ir 
the post-colonial phase. 

Now, ten years later, many thing' 
seem much clearer. To begin with, nol 
only have the patterns that could be 
seen in outline in 1968-69 developed 
much further, but there is more date 
available to confirm them. These in¬ 
clude not only many more village anc 
lcgional studies, but also massive all- 
India government material — the Cen¬ 
sus and Agricultural Census of 1971 
the National Sample Survey and All- 
India Debt and Investment Survej 
whose jointly conducted 1971 survej 
of 12,452 villages is perhaps the mosi 
quoted source of information we have 
the Rural Labour Enquiry of 8,512 
villages in 1974-75, to mention only 
the most important. These ate heavily 
infected with bias, as we shall see, and 
are also ten years old, but biases can 
to some extent be compensated for, 
and 1971 was sufficient to reflect the 
basic pattern of the changes in Indian 
agriculture. Further, data on produc¬ 
tion itself - productivity, crop pat¬ 
terns, irrigation, investment and credit, 
use of tiactors, fertilisers and improv¬ 
ed seeds etc — is available for much 
more recent years, up to 1978. There 
is, in other words, a basis now that 
did not exist in 1969-70 to draw more 
solid empirical conclusions about the 
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though there are still important gaps 
in our knowledge and the state of 
theory. 

Palitically also the classes that obser¬ 
vers were barely discerning in 1970 - 
a Kulak or capitalist fuimci class, 
and a rural semi-proletariat of agricul¬ 
tural laboureis and poor peasants 
arc now coming forward as clearly 
powerful rural actors, though not in 
forms predicted in 1970 Capitalist 
tarmers are the main force behind the 
‘farmers’ agitations' that are domina¬ 
ting the rural political scene ■ it is no 
accident that these agitations me cen¬ 
tering in the more capitalistically de¬ 
veloped regions, that their main de¬ 
mand foi higher crop puces itself in¬ 
dicates the commercialisation of the 
rural economy, and that in contrast to 
pre-independence peasant movements 
they are not directed against any hi- 
ral exploiter but rather seek to unite 
‘all peasants’ with any ideology that 
claims the ‘citv’ is exploiting the 
‘countiyside’. Thus they show the 
kulaks on the offensive against the 
industrial bourgeoisie and seeking to 
bring other sections of the tural popu¬ 
lation under their hegemony • with 
some success in the case of the middle 
peasants and even among the poor 
peasants especially where the left par¬ 
ties ate theie to help them On the 
other hand, the mcicjsmg tin idem es 
of ‘atmettles against Iranians' and 
caste itots, especially tho-e leeently 
m Marathwada and Oumiji which 
laged m both imal and uilian areas 
show the capitalist faimers on the of¬ 
fensive against the tural pom tit is 
again no accident that the most mass 
explosions and campaigns, including 
that centering on Kanjhawala. have 
been in mote capitalistic aieasf and 
using a weapon whose potency had 
also been hardly expected ten years 
ago -- the weapon of caste divisions. 
It is symptomatic of the cuneiit 
dilemma that the question, “will the 
green resolution turn into a red one” 
is now betng replaced by, “wi'l the 
caste scat turn into a class vvai"? 

As for the rura 1 poor themselves, 
agiicnltinal lubouiei.s, pom peasants 
contract labourers and migrants, whe¬ 
ther debts, adivasts, Muslims or caste 
Hindus, have also been constantly 
struggling and asserting their rights, 
sometimes as workers, sometimes foi 
wages or land, sometimes also as 
oppressed castes, nationalities or 
women struggling for lights as human 
beings. Though their movements so 
far have been comparatively weak 
and divided - and most weak and 


divided precisely in the more capita¬ 
listic aic.cs — then piovidc a hint of 

what might come once they teally 

begin to ch gam sc. 

This article attempts to use the 
main all-India empnicjl data, especi¬ 
ally the Agncultural Census, the 1971 
National Sample Survey/All India Debt 
and Investment Survey (NSS/AIDIS) 
and the 1974-75 Rmal labour Cmptiiy 
(RLEt, to show something of the 
stiurtuie and chaiacteiistics of what 
we consider to be the main rui.il 
classes capitalist farmers, middle pea¬ 
sants and the semi-proletarianised 
poor peasants and libouters Gene- 
tally it will back up not the hesitant 
conclusions of most of the patticipants 
in the ‘mode of production’ debate 
fine hiding myself at the time, rf 
Omveclt, 19701 who still sliessed thi 
dominance in one way or ancthei of 
sorni-feudahsm and forces holding back 
agncultural development or saw the 
post-colonial period as ,i mere conti¬ 
nuation of colonial patterns m a 
shghtlv dilTetent bom, but i.illa i the 
bolder, even sweeping, conclusions of 
Thotner that “a few pockets of c.ipi- 
tahsi farmers were to be lound in cei- 
tain legions of India befotc 1947 But 
their emergence as a significant gioup 
in every state is one of the facets of 
the industnal revolution that is chang¬ 
ing the face of India’’ IThoinci 1909 
\-212] That is, it will slte-s the 
giowlh of capitalism in agriculture 
and the links between agiiculliire and 
mdusliy, city and countryside Bui it 
must not be forgotten that this c a 
capitalism developing within a post- 
colonial economy tolaly bound up with 
imperialism, affected in specific ways by 
the dtsaitieulatton between small-scale 
capitalism (including th it in agucul- 
ture) and laigo-scale tndustiy charac- 
teustie ol sin h economies .uni hv tlm 
st’ll-polent effects of backwaidness and 
various types of semi-feudal elements, 
including cash It is impoitam to 
analyse the specific nature and pro¬ 
cesses of this tvpe of lntoL’idiion with 
imperialism, rather than simply seeing 
all kinds ot backwaidness and disten¬ 
tions of capitalism as signs ol \omi- 
leiiclalcsm' The aitide, how eve i will 
focus mainly on the giowlh ol capita¬ 
lism as such, 

TtMN'SlORMVIUlN Of 1 Nil UN' 

Agrici i u in 

Indian agiicultuic at the time of 
independence was predominantly feu¬ 
dal in character, though impoitant ele¬ 
ments of capitalism had nsen, Vaiious 
typek of zanundars, talukdais, khots. 


malgu/ats, etc, controlled the land in 
the areas of zamindari settlement, even 
though tenancy acts undei the Btitish 
had aheady given substantial piotec- 
tion to the top section of the tenan¬ 
cy Some of lhc.c tenants themselves 
(ior instance those whom (‘haran Singh 
icpresented in UP) weie essentially 
proto-capitalist in character and need¬ 
ed only the final blow of Zamindari 
Abolition to emerge as Kulaks; others 
(such as the Bengal jotedats) were 
mote feudal in nature in that they 
sublet the land to share-croppeis rather 
than cultivating it themselves oi with 
lined laboui In lyotwan areas also, 
the majonty of land was informally 
under control of non-cultivating land¬ 
lords. These were in some areas mer¬ 
chants or bureaucrats who had pur¬ 
chased it or won rights over it as a 
result of peasant indebtedness (eg, 
western Maharashtra) while in other 
cases they weie village landlords who 
weie recognised by the law as ‘lyntv’ 
k g, 'I hanjavur). Even where the re¬ 
cognised ’tyots’ were those who came 
from castes with cultivating tradition 
and took an entrepreneurial interest in 
the land, they veiy otten relied heavily 
on the near-slave bonded labour (e gc 
the Gujars and Bhils in Dhule district 
of Maharashtra). 

Not only was the majority of land 
cultivated under some form of foimul 
oi informal tenancy feven formally, 
area lea^ed-in as a percentage of total 
land was 45 7 per cent in 1950-51) and 
thus dominated by landlords outside 
of ot at the very top of the village, 
but inside the village itself specific 
types of semi-fcuda! relations continu¬ 
ed to pre> ail 1 Most of those classed 
as ’field labourers’ in the colonial 
penod weie from untouchable castes 
who still peifoimed all types of la- 
bom service as an obligatory caste 
dutv, though struggles against this 
had begun and though legal definitions 
had shifted, by and large their servi¬ 
tude lemamed in its traditional form 
(This is shown in nomcnclatuie: vari¬ 
ous hums of ‘c mtiactual' debt-origi- 
n,.led servitude had replaced the pte- 
Bntish state-enforced caste slavery 
and this was an impoitant shift -- but 
locally these almost always continued 
to be known by the traditional caste- 
spetdic noiueiit lutiiic ) Siniil.nl> most 
ol the means of ptoduction for agn- 
eulture were provided bv aitisan'f 
woiktng within the tiaditional jajmam 
system in which their work was a 
hnth-cfelined caste duty for which they 
icecived not exchange but yearly pre- 
leqincites in shares of the harvest or 
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occasionally small allotments of land. 
Together these dalit field labomeis 
and the aitisans weit a significant 
part of the tillage population who 
pei formed labout that was ciuual fot 
agricultuial pioduction but never had 
any traditional recognition as ‘tillois 
of the sod’, and with the develop¬ 
ment of the kis.in moument then 
labour came to be known as l < th 
/iceai. While a lew dalits and large 
numbers of artisan caste people were 
liccomini' lice wage lalxmui.s or siii.iM 
sharcooppers or even landholdeis, the 
continued prevalence ot t iste-defincd 
duties and then important e tot th„ 
whole process of agricultural produc¬ 
tion also defined the system as still a 
feudal one. 

Cleaily this was j castc-stiuctured 
form of feudalism In Tudian leudalism 
prior to British conquest, jut is were 
basic units of the sou.il division ol 
labour, with the ‘twice-hoin’ vamas 
and other high castes being landloids, 
ineielunts and otliei evplmteis, 
while the exploited todcis, were 
divided along caste lines min three 
main sections the cultivating kisun 
castes who were tiaditionafiy ‘idlers of 
the soil’ (k’umiis |.ds, kiinlu-M.ii.i- 
thus. etc), the jitisan and service castes 
who produied the means of production 
and some consumption goods, and 
dalit (untouchable) lahouteis who weie 
semi-slaves for the village authoiitics 
and some dominant landlord. W hei j 
there was a seeming ovtulap in jaii 
between landlords and peasant culliva- 
fots, theie weie always distinctions 
made lietvvceii the lnumlv laiullunl 
clan/sub-caste and the otlieis. eg. 
between patds and ‘guest’ cul'ivatois, 
between Shahhatiavkult Muiuthas a.id 
Kunlips lit twee 11 lieddls and Kapil, 
cte I'liilliei in (lit south fi.nli- 
tionally landlord castes such as the 
Vellalas tu N.iyars who did not h.iv e 
ksahiv.i stalii' list d otlu i ,va , i i 
distinguish themselves in vuinu imms 
from the cultivators as sul-shudrus 
veisus oidinaiy shuilra 1 -, tu bv classi¬ 
fying all others as untouchable Dui- 
ing the co'onial penod, the state no 
longer enforced the caste system hut 
rather instituted foimal lights to at- 
quilt pmiiortv, edut ation fit with 
this and with the oneiung ol new fac¬ 
ilities, mines and schools the old iden¬ 
tity of class and caste was litoken, 
some memhers of low castes and even 
untouchables found opportunities for 
education, employment .and even land¬ 
holdings. agiicultur.il dilTeicntiation 
resulted in some tiaditional landhold¬ 
ing peasants becoming poor and going 


for labour, or in new landlords (espe¬ 
cially olicn lrom Brahmans or mer¬ 
chant castes) taking control at the ex¬ 
pense of old ones. Thus ‘caste’ and 
‘class’ began to be constituted ns se¬ 
parate social phenomena, but there 
was still a near-absolute correction 
between them, with high castes con¬ 
tinuing to be the main lords of the 
land, middle castes remaining as do¬ 
minantly peasant cultivators and semi¬ 
skilled woikeis in the new factories, 
and the dilits and adivusis lcmaining 
primarily semi-hound todcis and 
workeis in the most exploitative ol 
the new jobs in plantations and 
mini's | See Omvi dt. IMS! Ii l<n a lullei 
an.ilvsis] 

A hundied years of peasant iexults, 
kisati movements, anti-Biahman move¬ 
ments and organisations of dalits and 
agticultuial laboureis accompanied In¬ 
dia's freedom struggle Because of the 
parucuhir caste-form of Indian feuda¬ 
lism, the anti-feudal movement was 
cvpTesst’d not only thiough peasant 
icvolts hut also in the ladic d arni¬ 
cas! e movements of Pilule, Ambedkai 
and I’eiiyar, the jnli-ctste and social 
uform movements often contained at¬ 
tacks on monevlendeis and landloids, 
while the most ladtca' peasant icvolls 
,md especially the ilnn.ilie Telengana 
icv oil took up social issues including 
the fights against vclh hc;ai and 
against untouchahihty In spue of all 
this, the independence that was won 
in 1947 was under contiol of the 
bourgeois-dominated Congress P.uty; 
and it was in a boutgeois manner 
and directed to the needs ol capita¬ 
l's! development tathei than for the 
sake of a thoioughgoing agrarian re¬ 
volution that those in powei set out 
to destroy the semi-feudal system that 
dominated in agncultuie The govern¬ 
ment had no intention of giving either 
‘peoples' power’ 01 ‘land to the Idler', 
the main slogan of the Kisan Sabha. 
But those at the head of the slate 
knew vety well that they not only had 
to yield to the demands of a publi¬ 
cised and mohifised neh peasant sec¬ 
tion who had emerged at the head 
ol the broaden agrarian masses, but 
also that anti-feudal land tefoims and 
the widening of the rural home mar¬ 
ket weie necessary foi any real capi¬ 
talist deyclnpment Thus, the five- 
year plans not only focused on the 
budding up of a heavy industry, a 
puh'ic sector and infrastructure that 
included dams, mads and other forms 
ol transportation, but also a senes of 
land reforms and various village de¬ 
velopment programmes. ’ . 
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The Zamindari Abolition Acts and 
■ Tenancy Acts passed in various stares 
in the 1950s did not give land to the 
l landless or land-pooi; they were not 

- intended to. They al'owed landlords to 
retain huge amounts of land (usually 

i the best land) and paid generously for 

- what was taken away; and they result- 
: ed as often in poor tenants being ex¬ 
pelled from the land as in richer 
tenants getting control of the land. 

. But they did achieve by and large 
; the main cff"ctirr slogan of the Kisan 
I Sahha movement that of giving land 
! to the tenants.- They deprived big 
I landloids to a large degree of their 
i village power, pushed them to turn to 
farming through hired laboui and in¬ 
vesting in the land (here compensation 
money also helped), and laid a basis 
I foi the bigger tenants and rich pea¬ 
sant cultivatois to come to power in 
, the villages and develop as capitalist 
farmcis. Land concentiation as such 
was little affected by the Acts (it 
, should be remembered there is both 
feudal land concentration and capita¬ 
list land concentration, and these acts 
I struck onlv at the first type). But a 
basis was laid foi the emergence of a 
new class in the counti.vside, bigger 
and more broad-based than the old 
( landlords, composed in pat t of some 
, old landloids but numencally moie 

j of e\-toivnts and tich peasants. This 
I class was ‘new' in ils lelation to the 
, land, its members weie no longer liv- 
, ing olT peasant suipluses but weie 

hirers and exploiteis of labour powei. 
It was also new in ils diireient and 
in some ways wider social base in 
, (he villages, its caste composition, its 
lindilions of self-cultivation, and its 
l history of involvement in anti-land- 

I lord and anti-caste struggles While 

land concentration remained as high 
. as before, tenancy declined aid effec¬ 
tive landlessness and oioletail.misntion 
inti eased. 

; The second phase of land leform, 
I i he Land Ceiling Acts that began to 

he passed from 1961 onwards, were 
veiy ddlercnf from these Zamindari 
| Abolition and Tenancy Acts They weie 

: designed to give ‘land to trte landless' 

I and were not simple anti-feudal te- 

fmms but lather challenged land pro- 
pci ty as such, whether ‘capitalist’ or 
‘feudal’ As a result they had little 
> significant effect at all. By 1977, 4.04 
i million acie.s had been declared sur¬ 
plus under these Acts, 2.1 million 
, were taken over by the government 

and 1.29 million weie actually distri¬ 
buted — a minute proportion of the 
nearly 190 million estimated cultivated 
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.uncage. 

Along with anti-feudal land ic- 
loim tame piogiammes U> inciease 
pioduction, fm hum (he vciy begin¬ 
ning the Indian itiling class had seen 
its task of building capitalism as in¬ 
cluding both the development of heavy 
indu.stiy and of fostering ,iiid trans¬ 
forming the small-sia'e sector whu h 
tended on agncultuie [Shirokov, 
1971 62-611. Developments often 

seemed ‘low and halting, but the gov¬ 
ernment did invest, fiom the 1950s 
onwauls. in n rigntion, dnm-buildmg, 
promoting new seeds and improved 
breeds, long before the Ford Founda¬ 
tion and international agencies came 
along with their package programmes, 
selected IAVP districts, and the 
'gieen levolntion'. The spread of edu¬ 
cation, co-operative credit societies, 
land development banks, sugar co- 
opeiatives, agricultural universities all 
played a tole. One of the most signi- 
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tion ol 1969, whuh had the effect of 
channelling an increased share ot cie- 
dit to the countiyside Perhap. menc 
impoMant than inv specific pio- 
gtamme or the whole ‘green revolu¬ 
tion’ package was the met easing abi¬ 
lity of the new kulak class to claim 
an iinteasing share ol government le- 
-ouicc‘- foi itself, especially after 196" 
[Shelly, I97N. Mode, 19X11. Govern¬ 
ment piogiammes and binds played 
an e,scntial role in helmng the new 
class to inciease its pioduclive base 

finally on the political side, the 
new institutions ol the pan. havat mi 
credit co-operativcs and educational 
institutions, mahila mandals and simi¬ 
lar ‘village development’ institution , 
all helped the new class maintain its 
hegemony in a new wav ovei the in- 
cieasingly pinletaiiamsed and lestless 
lural majoiity. 

All these developments took place 
vety unevenly, loi India is a vast and 
highly \ iried 1 md a sub-continent that 
has become a nation. In aieas ol lyot- 
vvui settlement, wheie strong peasant 
oi anti-caste movements occuried. it 
(Moved easier to move dg.iinst laild- 
toidism and consolidate the gains of 
the new kulak class. Thus south and 
we-tern Inchi and the northwest show 
on tin' whole a c lean'i pievalence ol 
capitalist relations of pioduction 
l This does not necessanly mean a 
gieatei development of the pioductive 
fotees the south icm.uns pooler even 
today, while Punjab and Haryana, 
wheie investment in agriculture has 
been high even from Hntish times, 
maintain then lead in pioduction l In 
contiast, the east, noitheast and central 
legions lemam backwaid. with a sigm 
licant amount ot semi-ledual ldations 
of pioduction. Within these hioadei le 
gions, within states, and even within 
deducts tiemendous differences ic- 
main. Hut on the whole a giowth in 
agricultural production and the trans¬ 


formation of the dgrauan relations of 
production, in shoit the development 
ol capitalist dgrieultuie -even though 
it icnrunns a backwaid capitalist agri- 
culluic with tremendous hangoveis of 
leudal iclaiions and lemnants • has 
i haraetensed the Indian countiyside 
■ince independence 

Di vt i oi’Mt n i oi tut Fotuis of 
PllODlIC 11ON 

f.i In eiu with let us loiiK at the 
evidence lot ihe degiee of develop¬ 
ment ot the productive fences in agn- 
cutuie. 

On tin' comment ibsaboii ot the 
iuial economy. Receive Hank studies 
showed that by the early 1960s wages 
pioMded either the main ot supplc- 
memaiy income loi over ha 1 f ol lural 
families 11 it oil 1 iv liastvaniukiiv 1! JT "5 • 
HOj. my estimite now t, that tin- 
6eme is close to 65 per cent (see 
below I 

‘'imil.uly io the eailv t960s the 
Mim-iiy ol 1 ond and Aigieultuie 
c limated that 45-17 pel cent of total 
11 op pioduction was muiketed, it 

si I IMS lll.lt .ill. Hit I 111 l t tlJill l iis ol till. 

was mail.eli-d by pioduvcis while the 
lest lepiesented clops turned ovci to 
lan.llouls oi money'endeis who in linn 
sold lht.ni on the m.nket [Restyannikm, 

17 5 1 Hi 2(1] 1 know ol no lecent 
detailed study ot tural m.uketin,; 
that would allow us to estimate the 
changes in this but Indiadecp Sinha 
|19X().22| has c 'aimed iccenily that 
"clunng the last 10 yens viitual'y the 
entile iuial economy has been di.twn 
into the voites ol money-commodity 
1 1 lationships ,,nd almost 100 per cent 
ol common ml ciops and -10 to 60 per 
cent ot ihe (ood emps ate btought to 
the m.nket and sold as commodities''. 
This is piobably correct, as is his 
Point that village fiadeis and wholo- 
nleis an- thon.ugh'y integiated into 
the oveiall Indian industilal-eommci- 
cial sinietun- and that thn uself is 
linked to the imponalist chain, so that 
the lite ol India s iuial population is 
tiuH dominated by the ciisis-uddcn 
economy of vvoi M capitalism 

I heie is iIcsii evidence foi a sub¬ 
stantial giowth in the use ot < apital 
ii'pnls in iii'iit illtwi'. such as lertihscis, 
ballots, oil engines, uiigalion pum- 
sets eu. As Fable I shows, theie has 
Facn an almost qualitative ihailgc 
even in rile last tew years Besides 
these, while the use ol wooden ploughs 
and animal carts lem.nned stagnant, 
non ploughs neatly doubled between 
1961 and 197 1, bom 2.29X (WO to 
5.559,000 |CM1F, 1979 Section J0J. 
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Esoorts Limited. 

One company a 

which feels proud of 
a jobholf done. 




Net many companies feel that 
way- ■£* 

But Escorts does. 

That's because Escorts 
believes in a philosophy that has 
* become a discipline with them. 

That of sharing. And of 
Interdependence. 

A belief that has led to 
growth and development in the 
small scale sector. 


economic concept of business, 
but it Is broadening the in Justrirf' 
base of the nation in tin- 
transfer of technology and 
professional management. 

And now. when Escorts looks ' 
at the encouragement it has 
given to Its fellow countrymen In 
the small scale sector, it only 
deepens tho Company's deter¬ 
mined belief that a job "half dona* 
•bis way is a job well done. 


Today. 70°,', of the 
components ol all ma|or 
Escorts products are marie by 
over 2000 ancillary suppliers 
from all over the country tho 
Company having provided 
technical as well as financial 
j assistance when needed 
This has helped the small 
■ca<? sector to mass-producs 
and -D 'ciaUse, with many of 
Ihcs" manufacturers aven 
exposing quality component! 
to inrius'rialised countries. 

This policy of'interdependence' 
v^le pa,mg off In a big way. 

NjtM Marti* la K a soci»- 


Indeed. in whatever Escorts 
does, it remains committed in 
continuing its role of leadership 
—in full co-operation with 
national nteds 

It has been a company steered j 
by one guiding spirit all 
through the years 

The spirit of Enterprise. 


45 ESCORTS LIMITED 

Today’s symbol of Diversification. 

Of Endeavour. And uf Entarprisu. 
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Tabu; 3. I'tn Cacti a Availability 
of Food Piiotein and Enebcy 



(grammes 
1951-55 1961-65 

per day) 
1971-76 

Cereals 

354.08 400.42 

400.92 

Pulses 

64.66 60.68 

45.40 

Milk 

131.29 129.90 

115.65 

Fish 

5.67 6.00 

8.75 

Meat (a) 

3.60 

3.40 

Meat (b) 

6.80 

6.30 

Hen eggs 

.50 

.30 

Reference protein 


(expressed in egg 


protein as standard 29.26 

27.57 

Energy 



(kcal per day) 1744.*57 

1682.80 

Meat (a) 

= from slaughtered ani- 


mals and poultry 

Meat (b) 

= from both slaughtered 


and indigenous am- 


mals and poultry 

Sou ice ■ Savvant, 1981. 


Tvni.i: 4 

Tenancy Vaiuaiion ovi.u 


Tim i 



Is 

Land 

c 

7 , ^ 

TJ ig 



^ O U - 

X C J 

r cc- W * 

< -, c 

1950-51 

NA 

35 7 

1973-54 

39 85 

20.34 

1961-62 

21.S2 

10.70 

1971-72 

17.61 

9.25 


Si nine |usln, rul. -\ 11 >1S 1978 b 


Ihis ust ol capital inputs has been 
oltcn piovidcd thiough the stale and 
co-operative scctois and has been 
inevitably accompanied by greater de- 
pendence on the world market. A 
parttudailv stark example is the case 
of fertilise!s While pioduction lose 
from 19,000 tons in 1951-52 to 
3,490,000 tons in 1979-80. imports also 
lose from 52.000 tons to 2,300 000 
tons in the same period. Imports as a 
percentage of total use declined from 
57 per cent to 40 per cent but the 
value of these imports lose from Rs 
5 crore to Rs 600 crore [CMIF, 1979 
Table 10 4); and this does not include 
the import of crude oil required for 
the production of fertilisers, India’s 
previous food dependence has now 
substantially ended, but according to 
one economist, “instead of importing 
food we are importing feirihsers foi 
i producing food” (77/e Economic 
t Times, March 4, 1980) 

Behind this growth in capital inputs 
has been a substantial inflow of finan¬ 
cial resources to agriculture. This can 


be measured in various ways. Ad¬ 
vances from Scheduled Commercial 
Banks to agiiculture increased from 
Rs 11 crore (2,3 per cent of total 
lending) in 1950 to Rs 67 crore (2.2 
per cent of the total) in 1968 to Rs 
1,399 crore (10 4 per tent of tin 
total) in June 1977; the most dramatic 
increase was dearly after the na¬ 
tionalisation of banks. Co-operative 
societies of all types numhcied 214.000 
with .35,600,000 members and a total 
of Rs 1,637 croic of loans outstanding 
in 1965-66, by 1976-77 (he numbci of 
societies had decreased to 150,000 hut 
there were 66.400,000 members and. 
Rs 7,102 crore of loans outstanding 
fCMIF. 1979l> Set turn 101 Inter¬ 
national funds, especially from the 
World Bank, going to agiiculture sub¬ 
stantially increased during the 1970s 
IBennoldt-Thomsen, 1980] while the 
Reserve Bank estimated that institu¬ 
tional finance of all kinds, direct and 
indirect, to iignciiltuie more than 
doub'ed between 197! and 1978, from 
Rs 2,621 8 crote in 1973 to Rs 5,722 3 
croie in 1978 [CMIF. 1979 b- 10 111. 

Some etlort to quantity the llow of 
icsources going into agiiculture, 
especially between 1961 and 1971, has 
been made recently by Ashoka Mody. 
He estimates a net inflow of about Rs 
829 crore into t.uni households bet¬ 
ween 1962 and 1971 measuicd in terms 
of changes in finuui.il asset- and ’la¬ 
bilities. He also estimates the avciage 
annual net flow of funds on govern¬ 
ment account into agncultuie (public 
expendiluie minus tax burden) as 
tanging from about Rs 18 croic a 
year to Rs 182 cioic a yeai between 
1951-52 and 1968-69 This latlei figure 
does not include subsidies in the agri- 
cultuial sector in the loim ot low 
water, eleitncity and interest i.ites or 
in the foim of subsidies loi food pur¬ 
chases, all of which have become in¬ 
creasingly jmpoitant in recent years 
finally, terms of trade, which weie 
more or less constant until the mid- 
sixties, turned steadily in tavoui of 
the agricultural sector between the 
mid-sixties and mid-seventies, though 
theie has again been a ievers.il in re¬ 
cent years the net result has still been 
to increase the resource flow into agn- 
culture [Mody, 1981; see also Shelly’, 
1978]. 

Cleatly there have been substantial 
inflows of icsources, largely as a re¬ 
sult of state policy, into agiiculture 
though the effects of this on the eco¬ 
nomy as a whole aie still much de¬ 
bated,, and just as eleatly this has le- 


sultcd in some giowth ol a capital 
investment. The results of all of ihis 
can be measured in three ways: in 
terms of growth of production, mass 
welfaic. and the changing nature of 
the rural elite. 

First, there has been a genuine, if 
halting, growth in agncultural produc¬ 
tion Since independence the growth 
in pioduction of all crops has been 
2 9 per cent a year oi 0.7 per cent per 
capita per year (Table 2). The overall 
rates ol food imports have steadily 
declined The giowth rate in the ear¬ 
lier period, up to 1964-65, was highei 
than in the latei period, but this caily 
growth was piimanly due to expan- 
;ion of cultivated area. Productivity- 
growth rates were more or less con¬ 
stant with some improvement in 
loodgreins in the later period; there is 
no marked diffeieme in productivity 
-ecu fiom the time of Ihe ’Green 
Revolution’ because in fact state- 
sponsored effoils at technological 
giowth preceded this period. In the 
eoily 1970s it seemed lhat growth 
rates weie slowing and tending to- 
waids stagnation p-'r capita; this was 
pait ot a world-wide dgncultuial crisis 
accompanied by widespread drought, 
famines and staivation deiths The 
later 1970' appear to have reversed 
this piocess and led to renewed giowth 
and even export smplu-.es. But it is 
loo soon to define ,• long-teim trend: 
it lias to be noted lhat even some 
l.mly lccent studies (e g, by the Asian 
Development Bank have picdicted in- 
ci eased dependence on impoits for 
India in ihe 1980- Still, it seems 
fai'lv clear after 30 yeais that in spile 
oi some reversals neither ‘semi¬ 
feudalism’ hoi imperialism is success¬ 
fully holding back ihe ‘growth of the 
foiecs of production' in agiiculture. 
Though Indian egiKulture is still 
miserably backwaid, though progress 
is slower than it could he under a 
rational socialist agueultiue (it may lit 
noted that China has achieved an esti¬ 
mated 5 3 pei cent giowth rate in al¬ 
most the same period on an even more 
crowded land aicv, of Economic 
Time'., luno 26 1981) there has been 
a halting hut clear capitalist agnnil- 
t„’ul development * 

Tht, deve’opment. however, is not 
leading to any increased overall wel- 
taie of the riiul tor utban) masses. 
(Indeed the idea that capitalist deve¬ 
lopment by itscll leads to impiovcd 
welfare, oi that lmmisoiation. pau¬ 
perisation, growing landlessness etc. 
ate themselves sign of ‘semi-feudalism’ 
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Top 15 
Per Cent 
Househol 

Assam 

17.0 

33.2 

60-63 

11-12 

Manipur 

29,5 

29,3 

55-58 

12-14 

Orissa 

12 8 

24 8 

15-48 

17-18 

Himachal Piadesh 

11.9 

27.S 

50 


West Bengal 

17.8 

29.6 

30 

12-13 

Bihar 

12.0 

21 8 

16 

13-14 

Uttar Pradesh 

5 9 

18.7 

65-68 

9-10 

Madhva Pradesh 

6 5 

16 1 

50-55 

13-14 

Rajasthan 

6.8 

14 1 

48-53 

17-18 

Jammu and Kashmir 

8 6 

14 0 

60-65 

8-9 

Haryana 

21 7 

21.5 

45-47 

11-12 

Punjab 

25.7 

21.9 

30-35 

16-18 

Karnataka 

11.0 

164 



Tamil Nadu 

10.8 

17 3 

40-41 

18-20 

Gujarat 

3.4 

13.0 

35-40 

20-22 

Maharashtra 

5 8 

10 2 

35-4(1 

35-37 

Andhra 

6.6 

10.0 

25-30 

3 3-34 

Kerala 

5 8 

10 1 

27-28 

30-32 

India 

9 3 

17 6 

40 

24 


or the Lick, ul cajiitalist (It vclopiiu i»l 
bctaixs some stiange illusions .iliout tin 
n.'tuie ol capitalism) India’s agniul- 
tural development is development 
that is accompanied by continuing in¬ 
security in vvhith bad weuthei leads to 
famines and by increasing dangers ot 
widespread plant disease end sa'nu- 
tton, warei logging, etc icsulting 
from mator litigation projects Most 
of all, in the contest ot the impem- 
list system, it is development accom¬ 
panied by glowing exports of loud 
from undernourished ihird world 
countries to the impemiisi centres and 
to the Aiub countries, and by de¬ 
pendence on impelulist commies foi 
imports of food dining bad years and 
of agncultural inputs on a lontinuing 
basis; and it is deve'opment based on 
the stagnant and in some respects 
even declining living stanciaiiK ol the 
ruial poor. 

Estimates of pei capita availability 
of foodgrams, pulses and othci loods 
and of the general level of c.ilone- 
and protein a n aimed show a small 
use in the availability of cereals bet¬ 
ween 1951-55 and I‘^71-76; but even 
then theie is stagnancy in ceieals bet¬ 
ween 1961-6) and 1971-76, and theie 
e a general decline in almost eveiy 
other food souice ovei the whole 
period and in overall estimaled calci¬ 
nes and protein between 1961-65 and 
1971-76 (Table 3). The general me in 


agnuiltuial piodiii tmty since 1973-76 
does not appeal to have led to any 
teal change in this trend, in fact the 
drought year of 1979-80 caused an¬ 
other di.ixtic fall in per capita avail¬ 
abilities [OMir. 1979a, Table 1.31 It 
seems that most of the increasing 
gains in pioduction ate being directed 
towards export, including not only 
traditional exports like tea or colfee 
but also the best ot India’s rice, fiuil, 
vegetables, onions, meat and fish pio- 
duds As far as the othci major items 
of imal expenditure goes, the most 
thorough estimate of per capita avail- 
ibililv of cloth (including natuial and 
synthetic fibicsl shows a rise of 3] 
pci cent between l‘>52 and 1964, from 
abour il to 16 metres a year, and 
then stagnation thiough 1978 [CMIE, 
1979a: Table 2 1J. 

[here is further, evety reason to 
think that the ruial poor are getting 
a decieasing share ot this stagnant 
availab'e product. Iheie are widening 
inequalities in mtal assets, between 
classes and between legions, which 
will be discussed jui'ly below (Table 
7) The MSS estimate ol the pneent- 
age of households below the poverty 
line inua-iscd in rural areas from 
38 11 per cent in 1960-61 to (5.12 per 
cent in 1973-74 and close to 48 per 
cent in 1977-78 [Agrawal, 1980: Table 
5 2: The F.imionur Time/,, \pitl 19, 
1981], Agncultural labour remains the 


mam source of income of the rural 
poor, and almost all studies show 
that both real wage rates and the days 
of work available have been declining. 
While there is a somewhat growing 
reliance on ether souiies of income, 
from low-paid labour in the unorganis¬ 
ed sector (organised sector employ¬ 
ment continues to show declining rates 
of growth), from various forms of very 
petty-commodity production (rang¬ 
ing from lace-making to selling 
grass in the market), or from owner¬ 
ship of tiny plots of land or a cow 
oi milch buffalo, there is no evidence 
to show that this is increasing suffi¬ 
ciently to compensate foi the decline 
m income fiom agncultural labour. 
The Rural Labour Enquiry itself esti¬ 
mated that the total ieal earnings of 
rural workeis (defined as those who 
get the majoiitv of their income from 
rural wage labour and who weie 31 
per cent nt the population in 1974-75) 
decreased by 10-18 per cent over the 
period from 1964-65 to 1974-75 (The 
I lonomu limc\. Mauh 9, 1981) In 
shoit, we are foiced to conclude that 
in spite ol some gains in the years 
ot Independence mciased medical 
caie which has ■ exulted in a lengthen¬ 
ing of life expectancy, and some im¬ 
proved access to othei amenities such 
as water, education, electricity and 
tianspoit the living standard of In¬ 
dia's i null pool outside of a few 
pockets has actually declined in key 
respects This absolute immiser.Kion of 
a glowing proletariat even while capi¬ 
talist developmenl is preceding on its 
ciisis-ndden path is a sad confiimation 
of the most due Marxist views ol 
capitalism 

A third result of the capitalist 
growth of productive leuces in agricul¬ 
ture has been a significant change in 
the natuic of the tuiiil elite. On one 
hand the inequality of access to the 
new inputs is stark- while aggregate 
capital expcndituie on faim business 
rose by 65.7 per tent between 1961 - 
62 and 1971-72, the proport'on of ru¬ 
ral households making any capital ex¬ 
penditure declined from 52 2 pei cent 
to 37.9 per cent. But inequality is not 
the main point here. What is the 
telation of the changing foices of pro¬ 
duction to class Rastyannikov [1975: 
115-16] points out that in the middle 
1960s, "the distinguishing characteris¬ 
tic of commodity production in India's 
agriculture prioi to the ‘green revolu¬ 
tion’ was the markedly uneven ero¬ 
sion of natural-type relations in both 
spheres of the reproduction process; 
(he reproduction of labour power was 
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Tabus ft - Size 

Distribution of 

On HA-1 ION VI 

Hot i)inc:s. 

1970-71 


Holdings 

Area 


Number 


Hectaies 



(Millions) 

Percentage 

(Miliums) 

Peicentage 

Up to 1.0 hectares 

31.69 

50 6 

14.16 

9.0 

1.0 to 2.0 

13.43 

iy i 

19 28 

II 9 

2.0 to 4.0 

10.69 

112 

50 00 

IS. 5 

4 0 to 10.0 

7.93 

11 2 

18.23 

29.7 

10.0 and above 

2.77 

3.9 

50 06 

30 9 

Total 

70.49 

100 0 

162 12 

100 0 


Sinner ■ CM IE. 19791), Table 10.1. 

freed from the fetters of the natural 
economy to a far greater extent than 
the reproduction of the means of pro¬ 
duction . . . The industrial sector, both 
large-scale industry and small-scale in¬ 
dustry, played an insignificant role in 
the productive consumption of agricul¬ 
ture." That is to say, the reproduction 
of laboui puwei had become dependent 
on the market (on wage labour 01 
selling crops to buy necessities) but 
the reproduction of the means of pio- 
duetton was not modem inputs were 
minimal, land was the most decisive 
laclor* and most other means of pro¬ 
duction wire provided by traditional 
craftsmen anil household production. 
This situation has now substantially 
altered The large increments m credit 
going to agriculture, in fertilisers, lm- 
piovetl ser rls, piniipsr ts tractors, etc 
and the importance ol irrigation in 
determining the value ol land itself 
means that now the means of produc¬ 
tion for the rich farmcis who contiol 
most of the land aie being significant¬ 
ly and increasingly provided through 
the market and by modern industry 
and the state Another indication ts 
that over half of the debt owed by 
richer farmers comes fiom modern ex¬ 
ternal purees such as co-operatives and 
hanks in contrast to traditional money¬ 
lenders and other agriculturalists 
(see Mody. 1981 and Note 6; this 
is likely an underestimate]. This also 
reflects the transition of the dominant 
class in agncultuie from being prima¬ 
rily landlords to being primarily capi¬ 
talist farmers. 

In conclusion, there seems to be no 
basis on which we can argue that In¬ 
dia’s agriculture is not dominently 
capitalist: over half the rural popu¬ 
lation depend on wages for their sur¬ 
vival; all cultwatois, including middle 
and poor peasants, are forced to sell 
to some extent in the market and 
their production is governed by the 
laws of the market; and the means 
of production in agriculture are now 
significantly produced industrially, ac¬ 
quired through the market, and mono¬ 


polised by those who depend on the 
exploitation of labour power. 

Ciianunc. Riiaiiomx or Proihic mov: 

Diciim or Tin am* 

In documenting these changes more 
precise’) - ,»t the level ol lelalions ol 
production, the most striking, simple 
but imlKiitant fait is the decline in 
tenancy. According to NSS data, aiea 
leased-m declined horn 117 per cent 
of the total in 1950-11 to 9 21 per cent 
in 1971-72 the main diop took place 
before 1961-62. that is during the 
years <>l the /amindart Abolition and 
Tenancy Acts (Table 4) 

Fuither, theie is evidence that 
tenancy is increasingly a kind of capi¬ 
talist tenancy, in which land is given 
not by big landlords to small shute- 
croppers hut by all kinds ol land 
owners (including even very small 
owneis who cannot work their own 
land for a variety vd icasons) to mid¬ 
dle peasants and rich farmers who have 
the means of production to farm it 
profitably, loom the point ol view of 
capitalist farmers, thi-. heveisc ten¬ 
ancy is also a way ot increasing land 
concentration in a period where there 
are some (even it usually utiimpleinent- 
cd) limitations oil ownetship. Our 
estimates lrom A1D1S data show that 
the 50 per cent puniest households 
held only about 40 pci cent ot ten¬ 
anted land, while the richest 11 pei- 
cent households held about 24 per cent 
ot tenanted land in 1971 (Table 1). 
There is also significant variation by 
states. 

How accurate is such data 1 Must 
we postulate a lot of ‘hidden tenancy’ 
lesulting fiom the fact that landlords 
are actually continuing to shaiecrop 
their land hut only shifting tenants 
around and showing them as wage 
laboui ers instead? The fact is, there is 
little other evidence to show any sig¬ 
nificant amount of hidden tenancy, 
even micro-studies which have gone 
li oktng for it have found little ol it 
[Mencher, 1978; Jodha, 1981] And 
wheie’ there is hidden tenancy, as my 


own study ol western Maharashtra 
villages indicates, it is as likely to be 
that of land leascd-in by rich farm¬ 
ers as by pom peasants, and is part of 
the general tendency of the rich 
to hide the extent ot their land con¬ 
tiol. Pet haps most significant of all, 
though a form of indirect evidence, is 
the fact that all of those who postu¬ 
late 'semi-feudalism' in agriculture no 
longei Jo so on the basis of tenancy 
ol anv kind, bui have shifted their 
aigumcnts to postulating the preval¬ 
ence of ‘bonded labour' and other 
fotms of laboui iclations that indicate 
the jalxuiii'i is 'like a serf' and the 
landownet is ‘like a landlord' or that 
‘new foi ms’ of landlordism etc have 
come into existence The inescapable 
fact is that landlord-tenant lelations 
ate now a minor element in the rela¬ 
tions ol agncultui.il pioduction, and 
tenanted land covers only a small pro¬ 
portion <>l the i n'tivateil area 

I V\P ClINt INIRAIION SND 

Capitai isi F armirs 

Assuming that tenancy covers rough¬ 
ly 9-10 pet cent of the total land, how 
do wo characterise the ownership of 
(and the telutions of production pre¬ 
vailing upon) the temaining 90 per 
cent’ Ther -- ate two issues here. One is 
that man.v political activists and theo¬ 
rists argue that big farmers who do 
not work manually on their own land 
and icly for labour mostly on indebt¬ 
ed, low caste permanent hired labour¬ 
ers me in essence ‘landlords’; the la- 
boiiieis are characterised as ‘bonded 
laboui ers' and the agrarian relations 
ate ilesciihed as Semi-feudal' The 
'■'•tying types ol labour relations on 
big farmc-ix' 1 land will be discussed 
Lit* r Out opinion is that as long as 
production is based <m hired laboui, 
even where there are elements of 
compulsion, the landowner is extract¬ 
ing sumlus value. The general condi¬ 
tions m India aie such that even the 
most repressed labourers submit to 
then ‘bondage’ for largely economic 
re icons; genciuhsed commodity pro¬ 
duction, including the sale of labour 
powei, is the prevalent fact. And, 
"bcthoi m not the landowner himself 
woiks manually on the land is irrele¬ 
vant to dcicimimng his status as a 
capitalist, in fact capitalists in general 
do not wink manually though veiy 
small capitalists do so to a considera¬ 
ble extent. 

M hat peicentage of land ts controll¬ 
ed mainly by peasants working their 
own land (t e hv middle peasants) and 
what percentage by rich farmers (re 
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Tabii' Disirmotion of Lvni> Oi'ihaiui) 


Size Class 
(Acres) 

fVncentagc- ol 

Households 

Percentage of Area 
Opoialcd 

19'. 1-54 

19/1-72 

1953-54 

1971-72 

None 

10 96 

27.41 


-- 

0 01-0 99 

31 12 

14 91 

1.20 

1.69 

1.00-4 99 

29 15 

14 18 

14 40 

22.47 

5.00-9.99 

14.59 

12 94 

19 56 

22.61 

10 0-24 99 

9.96 

8 10 

29 22 

10.40 

25 and above 

4.22 

2 21 

26.62 

22.83 

Total numher 
(OO(ls) 

61,780 

78.371) 

115,711 

310,439 
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predominantly capitalist faimeis) who 
mainly farm this land through hired 
Inborn 7 Answcimg this question is in 
part equivaleni to answeung the ques¬ 
tion of how much land concentlalion 
there is t()| course the \nlue ol l.uul 
varies immensely depending on its 
quality and whethei it is urinated, and 
the amount ol land icquired to make 
a family a capitalist farmer one i c 
where hiieel lahout significantly sni- 
passe.s lannly laboui - varies immen¬ 
sely fiom lemon to legion, but here 
we are taking an all-India average and 
taking amount of land owned is an 
index, not the essence of class -,ta- 
tus.) 

The amount of land conccntiation, 
however, is not a simple issue because 
of data bias. There are basically only 
two types of evidence available at 
the macro-level. The fust is that of 
the Agricultural Census, which is 
based on aggregating data lrom vil¬ 
lage land records The othei is that 
of the National Sample Sutvevs (NSS). 
the All-India Debt and Investment 
Surveys (AIDIS). the Ruud Labour 
Enquiries IRLF.) and other sample sui- 
veys which depend on teams of re¬ 
search assistants asking questions ol 
villagers. A little thinking about these 
sources by anyone familiar with In¬ 
dian reality will be enough to cut the 
ground from under almost any conclu¬ 
sion.' In addition, it should be re¬ 
membered that the most important of 
such data was gathered in 1971 - 
after the Naxalbari revolt and other 
outbreaks, after the big left-led ‘land 
grab’ movement of 1970, at ,, time 
when talk of imposing more ngortms 
land ceilings was in the air land land 
ceilings wcie lowered in most states 
in 1971-72) in short when the rich 
farmers were well aware of some kind 
of threat to their property and ready 
to cover up any record of the extent 
of their holdings in written form and 
from anyone who might be thought to 
be an official observei. Yet data from 
such sources is cited without excep¬ 
tion in all studies and in all journa¬ 


listic icfciences to lural inequality, 
.UK 1 is usually taki n at i.iee value |tm 
a mi'll! e-simple sis Swann, l!W0 4]. 

I he result ol this unuitical use of 
biased soul ces, is an underestimation of 
the power and wealth of the rich, an 
over-estimation ol the numbei and 
position ot midd'e peasants, and an 
underestimation of proletarianisa¬ 
tion something that has important 
tonseqrens.es tor political strategy. We 
shall also use the data, but we will 
tiy to estimate and compensate for its 
biases. 

Inst, the Agiicultur.il Census Table 
5 shows the dntubution ot ‘opeia- 
liana] holdings'; this shows that the 
top 15 per cent ot holdings controlled 
about 60 per cent ol the area and the 
top 1 per cent had 11 pci cent By lt- 
se 1 f. this already seems an impressive 
degiee of inequahtv But it is clearly 
an undciestimate Aside from the 
often notorious inaccuracy of any vil¬ 
lage statistics, one simple fact indicates 
ihis. ‘operational holdings’ for the 
( ensus is defined as land operated as 
a technical unit whether owned or 
rented, by one person “The concept 
ol holding used in the Census was 
one of individual ns against a family 
holding. If more than one individual 
ol the same family held land in their 
individual names (and were shown in 
the records as such), their holdings 
wete consider'd to constitute as many 
si'p.iiuto holdings" | Maharashtra State, 

1970 If. | 

But leaving aside any leal benami 
tiansaclio’is, the true unit of land 
opviation is the family, often a joint 
family, whose head manages the culti¬ 
vation ol land that is very often put 
in the names ol many membeis of 
the family. Rich farmers in particular 
have almost always already ‘distribut¬ 
ed’ their land under the names of 
sons, brothers and even distant rela¬ 
tives hut continue to operate it as a 
unit; the Census definition allows them 
to do so perfectly legally. In addition, 
the data on ‘operational holdings’ from 
the land records does not include 
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landless families, land held in two or 
oioie talukas, or uni ecorded and illegal 
leasings, land-grabbing, etc. 

How can we use such figures? Ac¬ 
cording to the NSS/AIDIS there were 
78 million rural families in 1971, of 
whom 57 million operated land. Thus 
the top 15 per cent of holdings (10.7 
million) by themselves would represent 
about 14 pei cent of rural families, 
bul theie aie in addition about 13 
mil'ion ‘extra' operational holdings re¬ 
presenting an unknown portion of total 
land If we assume that one-half to 
all of these holdings belonged to the 
nchei farmers (the over 4 hectare 
gioup) arid that they represented 
about 2 hei tares of land each we can 
estimate that this section, representing 
about 14 pei cent of actual families 
with land ot 10-12 acies or more, con- 
tiolled about 70-80 per cent of the 
total land in India. This is a very 
rough estimate, but it is clearly closer 
to icality tlnn the figure of 60 per 
cent. 

Second, the NSS/AIDIS. Table 7 
gives data lrom the NSS 8th round 
(1951-51) and 27ih mund (1971-72, the 
one conducted with the AIDIS) on 
distribution ol operated land. But 
note that the basis is a sample sur¬ 
vey and while reseatchcrs might be 
able to find and interview a valid 
sample o( rural families (hence the 
icason lot taking as loughly accurate 
the number of lamihes given in this 
data), there is no teuson at all to 
as-ane that th'-n respondents tell 
the tiuth. In tact, our own experience 
[Omvedt, 1981a] is that ruch farmers 
lie; (so for taht matter do many poor 
peasants, hut then amount of cover up 
and their incentive and ability to co¬ 
ver up is much less). They ‘under¬ 
estimate’ their land holdings even in 
comparison to existing village records, 
they underestimate their crop produc¬ 
tivity often by laughable amounts, 
they do not mention land they own 
in other villages, and they do not 
mention government-owned ‘waste 
land' that they might be illegally culti¬ 
vating or land taken on less or mort- 
gage (often iiom the rural poor) which 
is not i ecorded. 

An estimate of the extent of this 
bias can be easily made: the NSS de- 
lives from its surveyed land holdings 
a figure of 310 million acres total for 
operated land in India, but the Agri¬ 
cultural Census for the same year (and 
this can be said to be roughly accu¬ 
rate about the total amount of 
cultivated land which the village 
accountants are somehow bound to 
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Table 8: Distribution of Rural 
Assets bv Decile Groups 


Decile 

Share in Total Assets 

Group 

1961-62 

1971-72 

0-10 

0.26 

0.21 

10-20 

0.68 

0.56 

20-10 

1.18 

1.01 

)0-40 

1.80 

1.18 

40-10 

2 76 

2.34 

50-60 

3.88 

3.47 

60-70 

5.79 

5.11 

70-80 

9.11 

8.28 

80-90 

15.83 

15.24 

90-100 

58.71 

61.79 

bt/itrcr : 

Pathak, el aJ. 1977: 

507 


account for) shows 190 million. In 
other words, there are 80 million mis¬ 
sing acres. 1/1 of the total land area, 
to represent the land which the farm- 
i rs ‘forgot’ to tell the smveyors Very 
approximately again, il we assume that 
three-fourths to all of this land is in 
fact operated by the top 10 per cent 
of families, we can conclude that 
the top 10 per cent controls actually 
17-62 per cent of total land, and that 
the top 11 per cent controls about 75 
per cent. (The NSS figures show a 
significant decline in the pioportion of 
land held by the top category, 25 
acres and over, between 1911-5*1 and 
1971-72. This is ollen taken as indicat¬ 
ing that as a insult ol land reforms 'mid¬ 
dle 1 larinus gained something at the 
< spouse ol veiy big burners However, 
this decline is also likely to 
lie spinlous, we simple cannot tell 
from the data since it is the biggest 
farmeis who have the most' interest in 
iovci up ami the most capacity to do 
so.l 

Concentration of marketed produce 
is higher since rich farmers market at 
least twice as much of their total pro¬ 
duce as the poorei families; this at 
least was true in 1962-62 [Rastyanni- 
kov, 1975, 120] Ami concentration of 
total assets taking into account the 
value of land, as well as buildings, 
animals, farm machinery, etc as well 
as non-agricultural assets is e\en 
higher. From the NSS/AID1S figures 
three economists have derived in- 
mformation on distributions of assets 
by decile groups (Table 8). This is 
tlso an underestimate, it has to be le- 
membeied, since non-landcd assets 
can be hidden even more easily in land 
(the farmers 'forget' to mention their 
house or sheds in the fields or the 
businesses or houses they share m 
nearby towns or cities, their profits 
from trade etc)* and possibly 80 per 
cent might be closer than 80 pei cent 
in representing the actual control of 


the top 10 per cent of families. This 
is indeed a quite frightening degree of 
inequality, a nd the significance of the 
qualitative gap between the top 10-15 
per cent of rural families and the rest 
should also be noted: for it indicates 
not only inequality, but membership in 
an essentially different class, property- 
holding as compared to near-property- 
lessness. 

The nature of rural assets also sug¬ 
gests another fact about the nature of 
the rich farmers; their property and 
power is not simply in agriculture. 
Aftei the. coming ol independence, 
rich peasants, landlords and the 
emerging capitalist faimeis began to 
invest on a wider scale, rather than 
simply consuming surpluses The esta¬ 
blishment of tiny tiansporr companies, 
tea shops, small flout mills, oil mills, 
brick kilns etc, were all part of this 
process. Some moved more into trade 
in direct competition with previous 
merchant classes/castes. With the 
establishment of co-operative sugar 
factories the new kulaks fought the 
domination of urban industrialists and 
merchants, and in the process trans¬ 
formed some of their wealth into ac¬ 
cumulation in India's second biggest 
industry. The spread of rural educa¬ 
tion with the establishment of numer¬ 
ous societies running schools and 
colleges has also been laigely then 
work. A rural capitalist farmer family 
today normally has a well-educated 
younger generation, and systematically 
.seeks to diversify economic activities, 
placing some sons in service (making 
them doctors or lawyers if possible), 
setting others up with small shops or 
tiny businesses, and leaving only one 
or two to run the land and the tractor. 
By 1971-72, according to the A1D1S 
(which may be underestimating this 
.is much as anything), about 6 per cent 
of all capital expenditure and 12 per 
lent of gross capital formation of 
rural households was in non-farm busi¬ 
ness, This is Thoiner's 'steel-grey re¬ 
volution', the connection of industiy 
(small-scale) and agriculture. 

In class terms the situation is 
somewhat complex, for the rural elite 
(the top 10-11 per cent of families) 
contains an intcrmixtuie of small busi¬ 
ness, merchant, landlord and white 
collar employee interests along wilh 
those of capitalist farmers. Some are 
becoming small-scale businessmen and 
engaging in trade, while in a converse 
fashion many families from traditional 
merchant castes are now hiring labour¬ 
er rather than renting out land and 
engaging in entrepreneurial faiming 


along with their trading activity. Some 
big farmers continue to give out a 
portion of their lands on share, while 
there are also (We can estimate from 
the AID1S data) another 1-2 per cent 
of rural families who are not among 
the top in terms of operated land, but 
who own enough in terms of assets 
and lcased-out land to classify them 
with the rural elite. These are the 
rural families who are primarily mer¬ 
chants or landlords (it should be re¬ 
membered the majority of merchants 
and many of the landlords still live 
in towns). Bur while there is an over¬ 
lap of peisonnel and thus of concrete 
individual material interests, this is not 
necessarily true of class interests as 
such. Small businessmen and capitalist 
farmers ma\ not have any interests in 
conflict, but there is clearly a conflict 
between the industrial bourgeoisie and 
the fanners over the issue of food 
and manuluctnted goods prices and 
over claims over bank credit and 
government concessions. Similarly mer¬ 
chant capital has a complex and con¬ 
flicting relation with the farmers. In 
the case of landloids, in some areas 
where semi-feudal relations are still 
very important, the conflict between 
landlords and rich tenants/kulaks may 
have some of its old sharpness; but in 
the more capitalist areas it frequently 
appears that this conflict is no longer 
important, that the remaining land¬ 
lords have made a tactical adjustment 
with the rising kulaks and that very 
frequently the relation is simply that 
of sharing ihe s urp i us extracted from 
agricultural labourers. The concrete 
form of these class conflicts is, also 
heavily affected by their historical 
emergence, including the caste charac- 
tei of their members. 

As far as the majority of the rich 
fanner class Jtself is concerned, it is 
no longer appropnate to describe the 
luial elite as ‘landlords' who appro- 
pi late sui pluses from the roiling 
peasantry Some of ihe income of the 
top families comes from urban em¬ 
ployment, rent, trade, or moncylend- 
ing, and the ultimate sources of such 
income in turn are partly outside the 
agiarian sector, partly other sections 
of the rich farmer class (and this in¬ 
volves in turn sharing surpluses ex¬ 
tracted fiom labourers), partly middle 
peasants, and partly the rural poor. 
Again this varies by families, and 
moie systematic studies aie neeessaiy. 
Still it seems clear that the primary 
aspect of their relationship with the 
rural poor is as exploiters of labour 
power, the lahout of the agricultural 
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Table 9: Agricultural Labourers anh Landlessness 


Part 1 : RLE Figures (1974-75) (Percentages) 



Agncultural 

Labourer 

Households 

Rural 


With 

land 

Without 

Land 

1 otal 

Labourer 

Households 

Assam 

7.3 

5.9 

13 1 

22.1 

Manipur 

.7 

.7 

1.3 

20 

Orisa 

13.3 

7 9 

21.2 

25.7 

Himai hal Pradesh 

1.4 

.4 

1.8 


West Bengal* 

20.1 

23.8 

44 0 

55.1 

Bihar 

19.3 

13.9 

33.3 

36.1 

Uttar Pradesh 

9.0 

6.8 

15.8 

19.1 

Madhya Pradesh 

11.5 

10.3 

21.8 

24.0 

Rajasthan 

1.8 

2.1 

4.0 

6.4 

Jammu-Kashmir 

1.1 

.6 

1.7 

4 8 

Haryana 

1.5 

7.6 

9 1 

16.2 

Punjab 

1.8 

19.1 

20.9 

25.6 

Karnataka 

14.4 

16.4 

30.8 

35.8 

Tamil Nadu 

13.8 

24.3 

38.1 

44,3 

Gujarat 

7.7 

14.6 

22.3 

29.6 

Mahaiashtra 

15.0 

16.9 

32.0 

36.7 

Andhra 

14.0 

21.8 

35 8 

39.4 

Kerala 

23 8 

3.6 

27.4 

42.1 

INDIA 

12.4 

128 

25.3 

30.3 

Pait 11 : 

AIDIS Figures (1971-72) — 

Landless Households 


Agricultural 

Artisans 

Others 

Total 


Labourers 




Assam 

6.2 

0.8 

11 2 

18.4 

Orissa 

12.1 

1.7 

9.0 

22.8 

West Bengal 

17.4 

1.0 

14.9 

34.2 

Bihar 

13.4 

1 0 

3.2 

196 

Uttar Pradesh 

8.1 

3.6 

14.1 

25.8 

Madhya Pradesh 

10.3 

1 4 

6 3 

18 0 

Rajasthan 

3.3 

1.5 

84 

13.2 

Jainmu-Kdshimr 

0.7 

0.5 

4 9 

6.1 

Haryana 

14.7 

4.0 

20 7 

40.0 

Punjab 

218 

5 1 

26 2 

57.1 

Karnataka 

19.3 

2.9 

9.1 

31.3 

Tamil Nadu 

26.6 

3 8 

14.2 

44.6 

Gujarat 

18.3 

3.6 

14.1 

36.0 

Maharashtra 

19.8 

2.9 

8.7 

31.4 

Andhra 

23.1 

3.3 

120 

38.4 

Kerala 

3.8 

0.6 

5.1 

10.3 

INDIA 

146 

24 

10.6 

27.6 


* The West Bengal figures from the RIE for agricultural labourer and ru¬ 
ral labourer households appear to contain an error, being based on an im¬ 
probably low number of total rural households (p 22). 

Source RLE, 1974-75, Table 2 1 
A1DIS, 1976 Table 1 2 


labourers who work oil the 70-80 per 
cent of land they control, and the 
labour of the various other types 
of lural workers employed in small 
businesses, mills, mail contracting, con¬ 
struction, etc. It is for this reason 
that we call them basically a class of 
capitalist farmers. 

In analysing this class it should also 
be remembcied that there is con¬ 
siderable inequality within it as 
there is within every capitalist class. 
The Agricultural Census shows the 
top 4 per cent of holdings operating 
11 per cent of the area; the NSS/ 


AIDIS shows the top 2 2 per cent of 
households operating 23 per cent, while 
assets concentration figures show that 
in 1971-72 the top 5 per cent of all 
households had 47.21 per cent of total 
assets and the top 1 per cent had 22.96 
pci edit [See Tables 5-0 and Pathak, 
1977] II we tiy to compensate for the 
underestimations in all these studies it 
might be accurate to say that the top 
r > per cent of households hold dose to 
70 per cent of total area and more of 
total assets — though such estimates 
arc very difficult to make. But the 
degree of inequality, even up to the 


very top ft actions of a percentage, is 
clear, with the very top households 
probably merging into the urban and 
industrial bourgeoisie. 

As noted, a small percentage of the 
top landholders can be characterised as 
primarily merchants or landlords; the 
Litter in turn might be dassed as 
either feudal’ or ‘capitalist’ landlords 
depending on how much they invest 
and how much exploitation of hired 
labour is involved on the leased land. 
Bur this class distinction cannot be 
assumed to coincide with the distinc¬ 
tion between size of landholdings and 
other assets, there aie everywhere both 
small and big landlords as well as 
small and big agrarian capitalists. In 
othei words, it can no longer be as¬ 
sumed that a ‘brg’ landowner is a 
‘landlord’ while a slightly small land- 
owner is a ‘rich peasant’, 

lin.ilh. given the general conditions 
of Indian poverty the smaller capita¬ 
list farmers do not have, by world 
standaids, a very high level of living — 
which is one rcison it is possible 
lor upper-middle class uiban and foreign 
observ'ds to see them as ‘peasants’. 
Some family member.-, do normally 
woik (’it the land, and though this is 
mostly supers isoiy work, such supci- 
se.oiv woik ttsell is strenous. Finally, 
given the often violently fluctuating 
pi ice and m.uket conditions of any 
capitalist ngncultuie and the vagaries 
of weather on top of the normally 
insccmc life of all small capitalists 
jnvwheic in the world, their own life 
is likely to be insecure and unstable. 
This, along with their social traditions 
that may include a history of past 
participation in peasant and nationa¬ 
list agitations as well as combination 
of cast pride and a sense of being 
‘wotking cultivators' arising out of 
specific caste statuses, may well lead 
to a readiness to paiticipatc in such 
militant agitations as the recent 'far¬ 
mers’ movements’ foi higher prices 
They also have their contradictions 
with merchants and industrialists, and 
an ability to appeal to and identify 
with a wider range of poorer and 
middle peasants. But all these factors 
do not chan"e their relationship to 
the means of pioduction which makes 
them part of one of the most import¬ 
ant exploiting classes in India. This 
‘nch peasant’ section is an important 
sector to be taken into account in an 
analysis of India's rural capitalists but 
there is no reason to conclude there is 
an essentia! class difference between 
small and big capitalist farmers. 
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Middli. Peasants 

Perhaps 20-30 pet cent of the land, 
then, is under cultivation of the re¬ 
maining 85 per cent of rural families. 
But these families are also stratified 
into asset-holding and land-holding 
families. More important, just as there 
is a qualitative gap, a class difference, 
between the capitalist farmers (and 
other exploiters) and the lest of the 
rural families, so there is also a qualita¬ 
tive gap among the ‘rest’, a class 
difference between those who are 
essentially middle peasants and those 
who are essentially a landless or land- 
poor rural semi-proletariat. For some 
among these 85 per cent ol rural fami¬ 
lies possess enough land or other 
assets so that they can survive as 
potty-commodity pioduiers, working 
mainly with family labour on their 
own land (or working as artisans or 
as petty traders) and some do not. so 
that they are forced to sell their 
labour-power on a tegular basis. 

This is an impoifant distinction, for 
even though there may be a gradual 
transition in the 'ense that some fami¬ 
lies may seem to be midway between 
the two classes, oi may be in the pio- 
cess of mobility (the same thing is 
true of the distinction between middle 
peasants and rich farmers), it still 
indicates an impoitant class difference 
and corresponding differences in con¬ 
sciousness. Middle peasants are very 
small property holders who aspire to 
increase their pioperty (the AfDIS 
survey showed 17 9 per cent of all 
rural families making some kind of 
capital investment on the land, that is, 
including approximately both capital¬ 
ist farmers and middle peasants); if 
they are exploited it is via the terms 
of trade sometimes by rents when they 
are tenants,, and most often by middle¬ 
men (who are often themselves rich 
farmers) and moneylenders. This is not 
true of the rest of the rural poor, 
who make no investment in their pro¬ 
perty, market veiy little of their pro¬ 
duce, cannot realistically aspire to any 
piosperity and are exploited primarily 
through the sale of their laboui 
power. 

We can estimate the size of these 
two sections (middle peasants and the 
semi-proletariat) if we assume that, on 
an all-India basis and on the average, 
two and a half acres indicate a cut¬ 
off point. Above this families can 
barely manage to survive on their own 
land; below this families cannot and 
have to rely on their sale of labour 
power, either in rural areas or by 
migrating to urban areas. This is a 


highly complex matter, because first 
the variation from state to state and 
between regions within states is high 
(in states like Kerala the cut-off point 
would be closer to one acre, m others 
nearer to five or more acres and 
second because the survival of a rural 
family on ‘household’ income also de¬ 
pends on such things as ownership of 
milch cattle and buffalo and other 
forms of petty commodity production. 
Similarly some forms of putting out 
of household production which can 
be said to be essentially forms of ex¬ 
ploitation of labour-power also play a 
role in the income of this rural fami¬ 
lies. 

Neverthless, 2.5 acres seems to be a 
i < asonable cut-off point. Acoording to 
tin Agricultural Census (Table 5), 
tlim 1 were 35,680,000 operational 
holdings under one hectare in 1971 
repiesenting 9 per cent of the 
total cultivated area. The question is, 
how many rural families (including 
those with no land) do these holdings 
represent 7 We have to assume that in 
at least a few cases they represent 
holdings actually operated by relatives 
oi richer farmers. If we assume that 
two to three million holdings should 
be thus ‘subtracted’ we are left with 
about 33 million families with operat¬ 
ed land of under one hectare, oi 
about 40 per cent of all rural families. 
1 his plus the 25 per cent of rural 
poor families who operate no land 
(see below for this estimate) gives us 
65 per cent of rural families who have 
no land or land below one hectare. 
These are the ruial semi-proletariat 
who depend on some form of wage 
labour for their survival. And the re¬ 
maining 20-25 per cent of rural fami¬ 
lies, operating between 10-20 per cent 
oi the total land area, can be said to 
be primarily a middle peasant petty- 
bourgeoisie, including a few families 
deriving a fairly stable income from 
artisanship or petty trade. 

Natiiri or Ri ral Proi t tarianisation 

The 65 per cent ot rural families 
who together operate 9 per cent or 
less of the total land in India and own 
even a lower percentage of total 
assets are essentially a proletnriamsed, 
or proletarianising. section which re¬ 
quires some other form of income to 
survive through the year. It is they 
who provide the labour on the land 
controlled by the rich farmers, and 
on the roads and construction projects 
and m the brick kilns, mills, small 
lactones and othei businesses con¬ 
trolled by the rural and urban capital¬ 


ists and the state. 

This rural-semi-prnletanat itself is a 
fairly stiatified section, as indeed the 
assets Table suggests. To really analyse 
its class charcter, we need to get away 
fiom the simple and misleading classi¬ 
fication of the rural pool into ‘poor 
peasants’ and ‘landless labourers’. 
Tirst, we need to distinguish landless 
ruial families from those who are agri¬ 
cultural labourer-, (since not all agri- 
eultuial labourer families are landless, 
and not all of the landless work on 
the fields). Second, we need to dis¬ 
tinguish the number or percentage of 
agricultural labourers from agricul¬ 
tural labourer families, since members 
ot pnmarily poor peasant or even 
artisan tdmilies may also do labour on 
a regular basis. (The Census of India 
gives its data by number of labourers; 
but we shall mainly use which show 
number of families or households on 
the assumption that, given the on¬ 
going -.ubordination ol women in the 
family and the continuing signifiance 
of the partirarchal Hindu joint family, 
class structure is mainly organised 
in terms of families.) Third, we need 
to distinguish agricultural labourer 
fiom other (rural or urban) labourer 
families, since some rural families, 
both landless and landed, depend 
primanly for their survival on non- 
agricultural rural labour or on urban 
labour income. Finally, we can dis¬ 
tinguish labourer families, defined as 
those who get the majority of their 
income from agncultuial or other 
wage labour, from poor peasant fami¬ 
lies, who get most of their income 
from land but also require some in¬ 
come from wage labour. 

This wiH give some sense of the class 
fractions of the rural poor, but to 
analyse their position fully we also 
have to briefly look at the conditions 
of labour, the variations in labour re¬ 
lations (e g the extent of ‘bondedness'), 
the role of tiny landholdings, and the 
increasing significance of migration. 
Finally, of course, the role of caste 
and the position of women will have 
to be considered. 

In terms of landlessness, the NSS/ 
AIDIS data are fairly clear -- and 
somewhat unexpected. For landlessness 
in the sense of owned land has dec¬ 
lined from 22.0 per cent of all fami¬ 
lies in 1953-54 to 9.6 per cent in 1971- 
72, which in part reflects tenancy acts 
and land ceiling laws and various 
other government measures giving cul¬ 
tivable waste land, forest land, vil¬ 
lage grazing land etc to the ‘landless’. 
But one cannot conclude from this that 
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proletarianisation is not increasing. For 
at the same time the percentage of 


rural families not cultivating land has 
risen equally decisively from 110 to 
27.4 per cent. In other words, at least 
18 per cent of poor families who own 
some land are unable to cultivate it. 
either because it is too barren or be¬ 
cause they cannot afford the inputs. 
(The figure would in fact be higher be¬ 
cause some families who do not own 
land acquire some for cultivation 
through sharecropping.) They turn it 
over to relatives or to rich farmers or 
mio'ale peasants who can cultivate it, 
and either migrate for labour or some¬ 
times even continue to work in the 
same village. (One example of the latter 
category is a small percentage of 
widowed or abandoned women, often 
old, who cannot cultivate their tiny 
bits of land and so lease it to others, 
but themselves continue to work as 
agricultural labourers.) 

This 27 per cent really gives us a 
more accurate figure for 'landlessness*. 


Accordin to the same AIDIS survey, 
in 1971-72 14.6 per cent were landless 
agiuultural labourers, 2.4 per cent 
were landless artisans, and 10.6 per 
cent were ‘others’. These ‘other non- 
cultivators' are described as ‘a hetero¬ 
geneous group consisting of absentee 
landlords, traders, moneylenders, shop¬ 
keepers, skilled workers like tractor 
drivers, mechanics, truck-drivers, elec¬ 
tricians, workers employed in proces¬ 
sing factories and marketing yards, 
government servants etc. [AIDIS, 
1976; 8], but only a small proportion 
of them (1.28 per cent of total rural 
households) had enough assets includ¬ 
ing land to fall above the line demar¬ 
cating middle peasants from the rural 
poor. (That is, they had over Rs 10,000 
woith of assets and land of an aver¬ 
age of 5 32 acres each.) These 1.28 
pci cent were the absentee landlords, 
merchants, skilled workers, electricians 
etc and the remaining 9.3 per cent of 
lural households were, according to 
AIDIS data, landless non-agricultural 


labourer households working at very 
petty and underpaid manual labour. 
Thus, assuming that the statistics are 
roughly accurate and the more sub¬ 
stantial 'landless' non-cultivators are 
no more than 1.5 to 2.0 pet cent, we 
can estimate about 25 per cent of 
rural households as the landless rural 
poor. Aside from the landless artisans, 
that is very poor petty commodity pro¬ 
ducers, these are the most fully pro- 
letarianised section in the countryside. 
Most of them work as agricultural 
labourers, but a significantly large 
precentage (37 per cent of the landless) 
work on other kinds of low-paid rural 
or urban labour. 

But these are not all of the agricul- 
luial labourer or other labourer house¬ 
holds in the countryside. There are 
also landed artisans, landed agricultu- 
lal labourers, and landed other labour¬ 
ers They .lie labourers in the sense 
that the maionty of the income of the 
household is from wage labour (this is 
the definition of the RID, but they 
have tiny plots of land, sufficient to 
meet a bit of consumption needs for 
part of the ycai oi to provide a bit 
of extra income through sale of some 
crops. (And wc would, to repeat, dis¬ 
tinguish these households from the 
poor peasant households who have 
sigoificantlv more land but still must 
do some wage labour on j permanent 
basis.) 

How many are these’ According to 
the Rural I aboui Enquiry [RLE, 1974- 
75 Table 2 1), there were 25 5 per cent 
agricultuial labour families and 5.0 
per cent other rural labour families in 
1974-75. (Unlike the AIDIS, the RLE 
data do not include among ‘nual 
labourers' those families who are arti¬ 
sans or who work in urban areas. This 
is problematic because the detraction 
between rural and urban non-agricul- 
tuial labour is often quite tenuous, and 
somewhat meaningless in economic 
terms since small, unorganised and 
highly erploitative factories are as 
Jikely to be located in towns drawing 
their workers from the countryside.) 
Of these agricultural and other rural 
labour families, about half were 'land¬ 
less' (not operating land) according to 
the RLE while the rest had small 
holdings, three-fourths of them less 
than 1.5 acres. The RLE figures for 
landless agricultural labourers (12.8 
per cent of rural households) are rou¬ 
ghly comparable to the AIDIS figures 
(14.6 per cent) and this comparability 
generally holds also when looked at 
state by state (see Table 9). It is sig¬ 
nificant that the RLE estimates the 
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total number of labourer households to 
be about twice the number of landless 
labourer households, tf we extend this 
kind of estimate to artisans and ‘other’ 
labouters, we can derive a figure of 
about 45 per cent of rural households 
being proletarian households in the 
sense of getting the majority of their 
income from wage labour, while 
another 5 per cent are poor artisans, 
and about 15 per cent are pool pea¬ 
sants (semi-proletarian). This estimate, 
again, is a very approximate one, and 
the line between poor peasant and 
landed labourer households is very 
hard to draw even in piinciplc; but 
it seems to be a fanly accurate picture 
of the Indian countryside today. 

Regional Variations 

Before taking up furthei issues 
about the nature of labour iciations, 
it is important to look at regional 
variations. Given the very uneven na¬ 
ture of capitalist development in India, 
superimposed upon the uneven impact 
of colonialism on an alrcark liiglv vaii- 
ed and immense subcontinent, it is 
not surprising that there should be 
tremendous variation in agiarian re¬ 
lations and the development of pro¬ 
duction. (In a sense it may be equally 
surprising that theie is not moie varia¬ 
tion. given all these factors.) Some 
idea of the vanation can be had fiom 
Tabic 4 on tenancy and Table 9, which 
gives data on agnuiltural labourer 
anil othei rutal labouier households 
from both the 1974-75 RLE and 1971- 
72 AIDIS surveys. (It tan be noted 
that both suiveys define 'landlessness' 
in terms of not cultivating land, and 
that the RLE definition of ‘rural 
labourer is not equivalent to the 
AIDIS delimtion of the 'other non- 
tultivator'.) 

On the basis of these Tables the 
states can be approximately divided 
into five groups. The clearest con- 
tiast is between the first group, the 
northeastern and mountainous legion, 
which is churactmscil hy lelativoly high 
tenancy, more of tenanted land held 
by poorer households, and relatively 
fewer landless and labouier house¬ 
holds, and the last group of southern 
and western states which have low 
tenancy, less of tenanted land held by 
poor households, and more labourer 
and landless households (Kerala is 
only an apparent exception in terms 
of landlessness, because the tiny plots 
of homestead land given to agricul¬ 
tural labourers are counted as ‘operat¬ 
ed land’ on the assumption that 
labourers maintain garden plots; this 


assumption is contested by some scho- 
lais like Mencher, 1980.) 

The thiee middle groups, however, 
repi event a mixtuic. West Bengal and 
Bihar appear to have both high ten¬ 
ancy and a high degreed proletaria¬ 
nisation as measured in landlessness 
and labouier households, while Har¬ 
yana and Punjab have very high ten¬ 
ancy and a relatively low proportion 
of agucultural labourers (in spite of 
being in the. ford rout ol capi¬ 
talist agriculture m other lespects) 
though they have a very high propor¬ 
tion of landlessness. Similarly, UP and 
Jammu and Kashmir have low tenancy 
(but most of it going to pooler house¬ 
holds) along with relatively fewer 
labourer and landless households. 

It is tempting to say that the north¬ 
east shows a Rreatcr prevalence of 
semi-feudal relations of production 
while the southern-western group is 
moie thoroughly capitalist. But then 
we would have to characterise West 
Bengal and Bihar as a mixture of two 
forms of exploitation, while Punjab and 
Haryana also seemingly contain some 
mixed forms though most of their 
tenancy is clearly capitalist tenancy 
with land going to middle peasants 
and rich farmers. The middle group 
of states would appear to have a grea- 
ler prevalence of small or middle pea¬ 
sants within frequently backward 
hums of production and , likely pre¬ 
valence of a good deal of trading- 
moncylendmg exploitation. In any case 
there arc clearly many factors at work, 
and a limited amount of overall data. 
While there may not be much hidden 
tenancy, the actual degree of mobility 
and freedom of agricultural labourers 
is not indicated in these figures, and 
there is almost no study at all lefering 
to the important specific element of 
Indian feudal lelations, the degree to 
which caste-defined duties remain in 
force (gau'ki kam, veth begar. jajmam 
etc) Tims all eatcgonsations must u- 
mdin tentative, rind in any ca.se they 
indicate only the variation of local 
telations of production and forms of 
extraction of suiplus under the domi¬ 
nance of a geneially capitalist mode 
of production 

The flumes loi Punjab aguciiltmallv 
the most productive and wealthy state, 
are however very inteiesting. Its high 
tenancy, as noted, is mainly capitalist 
tenanev. luntliei Punjab has the high¬ 
est proportion of rural landlessness in 
India- only 41 per cent of all rural 
families actuaHv cultivate land From 
the AIDIS (n d Section 15) wc can 
see tjiat of the 57 per cent non-culti- 
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vating households, over 90 per cent 
owned land which they leased out, but 
the majority of these were poor fami¬ 
lies with only tiny plots. Only about 
15 per cent of the non-cultivators (or 
8 6 per cent of all households) had 
assets equivalent to middle peasant 
status on an all-India stale or above, 
about 70 per cent of these had their 
assets mainly in land. Thus we can 
estimate that about 6 per cent of all 
Punjab rural households were non-culti¬ 
vating landloid households, though not 
necessarily big landloids The other 
non-cultivating households —■ 51 per 
tent ol all rural households — were 
mainly proletarian landless households, 
living on agricultural labour, other 
labour, or artisan work. The unique 
feature of Punjab in comparison to 
other states with more capitalist 
labour relations is that there is only a 
tiny percentage of agricultuial labourer 
households who also operate small 
plots of land. Another unique feature 
is that Punjab's agricultural labourers 
aie almost ill dahts (see Table 10) and, 
more recently, migrants; lotal caste 
Hindu landless apparently prefer to 
work at almost anv kind of job, rather 
than as field labourers. Punjab thus 
has the highest peicentage of rural 
households in the category of ‘other 
non-cultivators’ and is (along with 
Haryana) practically the only area 
where the category ‘scheduled caste 
landless agricultural labourer’ really 
makes sense. 

Spncmim os L union Rn.vuoss 

In analysing the type of prole¬ 
tarianisation that is occurring in India 
one of the most important features to 
take mio account is the wide extent 
of tins landholdings of labourer 
families. It is not accidental, nor 
simp'v due to the fact that proletariani¬ 
sation is ‘incomplete’ or that these are 
still mainly ’peasants’. Rather, the 
fait that half oi mote of rural wage 
woikcis have --mall plots of land is a 
fairly permanent feature of the rural 
scene that must be analysed in terms 
of the nature of the imperialist econo¬ 
my today and the fact that the Jndian- 
economy is indissolubly linked to it 
and conditioned hv its laws. The fact 
is that the compulsions of imperialism 
to compete at a high level of organic 
composition of capital in the world 
mat Let foicc Indian industry (whether 
multinational oi national) to glow in 
such a way that the oiganised sector 
ran employ only a small proportion 
of the total lnbour force. It is now 
a general feature throughout the third 
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world th.it while a fairly sophisticated 
and competitive manufat tuiing sector 
can grow, employment in it does not 
to keep pace with a growing labour 
force; the result is a systematic crea¬ 
tion of a dual labour maiket In In¬ 
dia the rest of the manufacturing 
sector (the so-called ‘informal’ or ‘un¬ 
organised’ scctoil pa vs .such miserably 
low wages that it is impossible to 
maintain a family with only one or two 
working members. The result is that 
while in some cases the total family 
need is met at very minimal levels by 
all (women, children) doing petty 
labour, in many cases the family sur¬ 
vives only because in addition to the 
wage income there is a bit of help 
from a piece of land, a milth cow ot 
buffalow, the sale of grass or firewood 
gathered from forests, or other servi¬ 
ces. The fact that a large section of 
proletarians are ‘landed pioletarians’ 01 
‘semi-proletarians' means simplv that 
there is a cushion which helps to 
dampen their desperation and -- just 
as important — cheapen their labour 
power. The ability of the unorganised 
sector to continue operating at such 
low wage lei els depends to a large 
degree on the existence of this sec¬ 
tion of rural households with tiny 
plots of land. 

Another maior issue is the element 
of compulsion is the 1 elutions oi pro¬ 
duction As noted above, the continu¬ 
ing existence of ‘bonded laboui is a 
maj'or reason for claiming that these 
relations in fact continue to be ‘semi- 
fedual'. In this contest the most- 
often cited figute is that of the Gandhi 
Peace Foundation which has claimed 
five million ‘bonded laboim is’ m In¬ 
dia; but generally pcimanent agricul¬ 
tural labourers (those seising on a 
monthly or yearly basis fm one 1 md- 
mvner) and contract labourois am 
often simply desenbed as ‘bonded 

What is the teal situation? First, it 
is ct uci.il to iinilci stand that then* 
arc lmpoiant legion,il variations in 
the actual position of agriculural la¬ 
bourers In some arcus there is a larger 
peicentage of pcimanent labouiers. in 
others most labourets work on a casual, 
daily basis. In some aicas a large per¬ 
centage of the daily or permanent 
wage is paid in kind, in othcis it is 
almost all in cash, tins also varies fitim 
ciop to crop. The position of the 
‘pcnnancut’ labonici» themselves vaiies 
tremendously, fiom being almost 
heieditary family sersants, or bound 
by debt from gcnciation to genera¬ 
tion or for a number of years to that 
of being relatively free ‘contractual’, 


labourers who are even in a more 
privileged position compared to 
the dai'y labourers because they 
have security of employment, A 'per¬ 
manent' labourer who changes em¬ 
ployes eveiy few months, even if he 
is obliged to make some arrangements 
to repay the debt he has incurred with 
an earlier employer, cannot realistic¬ 
ally be tailed bonded. But the fact is 
that this situation varies; and there 
is no harm in saying that where there 
are larger numbers of permanent, in¬ 
debted laboureis working for longer 
piiods of time for a single landowner, 
where compulsion cleaily exists and 
where elements of tiaditional caste 
power also enter (that is where the 
labourer is a dnlit or adivnsi), that the 
relationship is a ‘more feudal' one. 
Similailv the element of compulsion is 
veil high in many foims of contiact 
labour, especially where the contiactor 
has clear and estia-legal links with the 
police, government officials, local land- 
owncis etc This again has crucial 
regional patterning, and it is not hard 
to identify the large cential-India belt 
with its agricultural backwaidness and 
relatively high adivasi population 
(especially the Jharkhand region: south 
Bihar, western Orissa, eastern Madhya 
Piadeshi as the ‘bonded labour belt’ in 
India. 

But (aside from the theoretical im- 
poitance of the fact lhat economic 
compulsions lie behind almost all these 
forms of bondedness) several important 
facts need to be noted here. The fiist 
is that the number of ‘semi-feudal 
bonded labourers’ in the above sense 
is a relativeh small one in the all-India 
context. Not all of peimanent agricul¬ 
ture! labourers or contiact labourers 
ran be called 'bonded' in anv sense 
The highest figure given for the number 
of such labourers in India (the five 
million of the Gandhi Peace Founda¬ 
tion) is still a small proportion of total 
rural labouret families According to 
the Rural labour Enquiry (1974- 1 ; 
Table 6 1) />0 per cent of all agncultural 
labourer rannlies were indebted, and of 
these only 10 per cent weic indebted 
to their employers. Since debt-bond¬ 
age is defined in terms of (he worker 
who takes a loan and then has to slave 
foi the landownrt for years on end to 
pay if off, this means that at the very 
most tier cent of agricultural labourer 
families are ‘bonded’ (and again we 
would not agree that all who take loans 
from their employer are really bonded): 
even if the survey can be said to under¬ 
estimate because labourers are afraid to 
admit their position, this is a minor 


proportion. 

Second, it is crucial to take account of 
the trend, of the element of change. 
From the Gandhi Peace Foundation 
figures themselves and from all other 
evidence it seems clear that the old 
form of hereditary, generation-to-gene- 
latmn hondedness has become an 
cs’rrmi'Iv minoi element, that even 
permanent indebted labourers are now 
working onlv for some vears, that a high 
turnover is going on The fact is that 
the permanent labourers, ‘honded* or 
not, can organise themselves like other 
agricultural labourers, they do in fact 
organise in many areas and where thev 
do so they enter a process of constitut¬ 
ing themselves as a more free (pro- 
Ictaiiamsed) wage labour force. Reports 
fiom many areas indicate that to the 
extent wc can identify a valuation from 
permanent rindebted/casfe-bound la¬ 
bourer to free daily wage workers, 
the trend is towards the latter. For 
instance in Sangh district of western 
Maharashtra where some vears ago 
d.iilv laboureis took loans during the 
i.unv season on the basis of agreeing to 
work at cheaper rates during the har¬ 
vest season for those rich farmers (still 
a common prectice in many areas) thev 
now refuse to do so’ thev take loans, 
hut nav interest and refuse to sell their 
laboui cheaply Similailv. in Khnmmani 
district of Andhra it is now reported 
that labourers almost all work on a 
daily basis and simply refuse to work 
as permanent labourers There arc 
similar reports of dnlits and other low 
castes refusing to do their traditional 
i wte duties froth hr par) wh^re these 
still go on (n all these cases it is often 
said that ‘the labourers are becoming 
aggressive’, the fact is that the process 
of proletarianisation is going on, not 
onlv ‘from above’ as rich faimcrs or 
landlords become agricultural entre¬ 
preneurs but also 'from below* as the 
rural ooor and downtrodden assert 
their rights as human beings and work¬ 
ers. 

Finallv, it can be argued that while 
compulsion in labour relations is a pro¬ 
blem, the focus on ‘bonded labour' as 
such has come as much from the gov¬ 
ernment (that is, the bourgeoisie) as 
from the left, and it can play a crucial 
role in distracting the attention of 
progressive forces from more general 
problems of all the rural proletariat 
such as wage levels, price rise, un¬ 
employment and landlessness (lack of 
control over the means of production). 
At a minimum, rather than seeking to 
‘free bonded labour* from their employ- 
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meat, the beginnings of a solution can 
be found only when they begin to 
oigamse wheie they are exploited at 
the point of production and m their 
home aiea against the poverty and 
social conditions (.caste traditions etc) 
that often force them into bondage 
Migiauon and mobility must also be 
considered as mcieusingly impoitant 
leatures of the rural scene, not simply 
tuial-to-urban, but also iural-to-iurat. 
Here again there are impoitant tcgional 
venations. Rudra (1981) has argued 
that in Bengal most labouiers in fact 
are immobile, wotk only in their own 
villages and often only lor the same 
lew Jandovvners year after yeai — and 
gives this as a major reason foi saying 
the lelations aie not capitalistic. But 
in contiast, in such areas as western 
Mahaiashtia, one can find cases of 
whole villages whose labourers daily go 
to ncaiby villages to woik (Omvedt, 
1981). Moie significantly, the pheno¬ 
menon of migiation on a seasonal basis 
liom backwaid luial aieas to moie 
developed ones seems to be on the 
uulease. Again m Mahaiashtia. theie 
die some 1,50,000 migidnts fiom poor 
peasant and labourei lanulies in diy 
distiicts who woik liom sis to eight 
months a year culling and hauling 
sugai cane in the nligated belts. 
Besides these theie aie moie regular 
migrants wot king as agncultural 
labouieis, (or instance those from 
Sholapur dislnet and noithein Karna¬ 
taka, who have now become tegular 
workers in th e fields of western Maha¬ 
iashtia. The most st.uk example of 
such migiutoiy connections may be 
Punjab-Bihat, oi moie geneially north¬ 
west bulia-cential-east India: it is now 
estimated by some that one million 
wmkeis come everv veai to labour on 
the wheat and rice haivests (they also 
till in jobs such as pcimanent labourers 
oi in small industries such as brick¬ 
kilns), These include some adivasis 
from the ]haikhand legion whose 
bonded condition has become notorious, 
but the majority are caste Hindu poor 
peasants lrom eastern UP and north¬ 
ern Bihar. This migiation has served 
to reverse the gams in wage rates that 
local lahoureis weie making from the 
‘gieen revolution’, labour shoitage and 
their own organising and has introduced 
new tension between the migrants and 
the locals; on the other side it is now 
said to be ‘universal knowledge' m 
some eastern UP districts that people 
can make a thousand mpees m the 
Punjab (Singh and Iyer, 1981). There 
are many many examples of such type 


oi migiation which is becoming incieas- 
ingly piedominant not only in India but 
throughout the thud world and indi¬ 
cates the way m which the piocesses 
of unpeiialism aie increasing producing 
‘integiated’ (but uneven and exploita¬ 
tive) capitalist development. 

In conclusion, we can sum up the 
main characteristics of the luial setm- 
puvlctaiiat as follows 

(1) It is a stratified class: that is, 
there is a high amount of inequality 
running trom those with some signifi¬ 
cant paicels of land at the lop down 
to the totally landless This inequality 
has a icgtonal, linguistic dimension (e g 
Punjab-Bihat) and a social dimension 
that functions pumarily in lei ms of 
caste. ’Ihese hnguistic/iegional,national/ 
caste divisions have in recent yeais 
become a seveie bat tier to the unity of 
this class. 

(2 1 Nevertheless, povetty is the main 
oveiall chaiacteiistic, even foi the 
In tin nil The overall consumption 
level is inciedibly low; at best this class 
as a whole, tepresenting 65 ptr cent 
of the luial population, controls only 9 
per cent of me land aiea and much 
less of total luial assets, and lepieseuts 
an insignificant section ot the imal 
maikct (and it is also impoitant that 
Indian capitalism is in the ptocess ot 
finding ways to go ahead without deve¬ 
loping a market based on this ruial 
majonty). 

(3) In spite ol some elements ot 
bondage, some areas ot immobility, and 
some lemaining aspects ot caste-defined 
feudal servitude, this is by and laige 
and ineieasmgly a mobile, migiant and 
tiee class. 

(1) Neaily ail membeis ol the family, 
ccilainly women and in most cases 
childicn aflet the ages of 10-12, have 
to woik to maintain even the cuiient 
miseiable level of living l oi women 
ol the class this means double woik in 
its most exploitative loim, whethei 
this is wotk as hited labouieis in the 
held or as low-paid home workeis 
pioducing some kind of goods loi the 
maiket |ms eg Mies, 19811 The Hindu 
patriarchal feudal family foim conti¬ 
nues to be stiong even with this class, 
and the fact that women remain at the 
bottom is shown slarklv in the Indian 
sex latio. where the propoilion of fe¬ 
males to males continues to he among 
the lowest in the world 

(5) Not a rural-urban dichotomy, but 
a rural-urban and agrirultuial-industrial 
continuum must be stressed Not only 
is migration increasingly important, 
but a large section of the rural semi- 


pi oletanat is dependent on nunagricul- 
tuial wage laboui, both in towns and 
the countryside. 

(6) All ol this makes a difference 
ioi its potentially revolution.uy thar- 
acloi In spile ot poveity, ties to the 
land and lemnants ol feudal seivitude, 
this is now a class with ineieasmgly 
wide labour experience, including some 
experience of labour organising, which 
has some limited access to modern 
amenities, fiom education to the 
cinema, which help to inciease its 
knowledge of the wot Id and change its 
consciousness It is a class whose main 
immediate concern is not so much 
about land oi the price of ciops, but 
uithei about the pi ice ol labour power 
and the consumption goods it has to 
buy. It differs liom the factoiy pro- 
letaii.it in that it labours under extreme¬ 
ly backwaid conditions of pioduction 
wheie woikeis are more subject to 
jieisonalised compulsions and lepics- 
sion, but this is also true of a significant 
section of uiban woikers It is true 
that large numbers of this imal semi- 
piolctaiiat hold piopeitv, that it is 
stiatilicd in terms of standard ol livtng, 
and I hat it is divided bv linguistic, 
caste, sex and other social differences; 
but such things are due of the utban 
woiking class as well and similar things 
hold in every country in the world. At 
this point the differences between urban 
and rural woiking classes seem mote 
those of quantitv lather than quality. 

Theie still remain crucial vanations, 
but ihe fact is that India's rural poor 
majoritv is no longer piimanly a ‘pea¬ 
sant' class but an mcieasingly piole- 
tarian one, VShile in some legions 
(especially backwaid and Iciest ones) 
fights foi land condnue to be crucial, 
in the large majontv of areas the rural 
rooi are oi gauming themselves on the 
same kind of demands as the uihan 
pool, though much moie sporadically - 
foi iughei wages, for johs, against price 
rise, against caste and sexual oppres¬ 
sion. Ami their lone-teim levolutionary 
inteicsts he nol simply in the ‘ledistri- 
bution of land' but in the demand for 
toileix' control ever all the means of 
production fa contiol which will be 
exercised in piacticc in accordance with 
local conditions, loi instance in decid¬ 
ing whether land should he distiibuted 
in small plots oi wotked immediately 
in cooperative and collective foi ms) 
from land to tiactors, imitation facili¬ 
ties, credit societies, banks and schools. 
In this demand for toilers’ power (and 
in such short-term issues as fighting 
against price-nsc. unemplovment, caste 
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and sexual oppression, corruption, etc) 
it can unite with it the middle peasants, 
but its immediate enemies are those 
who control the main means of pi in¬ 
duction in the luial aieas jnd exploit 
labour power, the agr.ni.in capitalists, 
whethei these are called ‘landloids'. 
‘uch peasants’ oi ‘Kulaks'. This le 
mains a iuiuI class and the majonty of 
the Indian pioletananised winking 
masses and so it is still collect to say 
that land to the tillei anil agianan 
icvolution aie cential but they die 
cential to an Indian ‘new democratic 
levolutiim' which has its specilie fea- 
tuies and foims that have to be fully 
analysed. 

Cxsir wo Hi’inu (a.vssis 

No analysis of class in luial India 
can he complete without taking caste 
into account, for not only did Indian 
feudalism have the snecihc featuie of 
beinR structuied and shaped through 
caste, but caste - though in a some¬ 
what difleient torm lemains equally 
viable and virulent today. 

Under colonial lulc, as noted above, 
though the seeds of capitalist dcvelop- 
ment wete laid and the feudal form of 
caste was given a decisive blow, still 
In and laipe a eorielation between class 
and caste continued to exist, with high 
castes (usually the so-called 'twice- 
born') continuing to be loids of the 
land. moneylender-merchants and 
hurcduciats and professionals and 
middle and low castes mainly toileis 
Ti.d.iv, the ill i elopinent of tapilahsi 
ai’jutilttnr in India Ini', hwken tloun 
ilio, old eonclalwn hrtwcm elass and 
ante and u'roinlitnlod a new and won 
toniphs n’lationship helium the tuo 
In destioving the old type of feudal 
landloulism, the old form of high-caste 
domination has also been given a deci¬ 
sive blow, though caste itsell is far 
from vanishing. A suivev of the main 
ruial classes will give some idea of 
the situation 

Huh /•aimer', (liiiluilmsr capitalist 
farmcis and landloids) include both 
the formei high-caste landloids (Bt.ih- 
mans, Rajputs Hhinnihais. Nans, Vellas, 
etc) and a laige section of the shudi.i- 
status kisan castes (Marathas including 
those who were former low-status 
Kunbis, ]ats, Kui mis. Yadavas, Kam- 
mas, Reddis, Kapus, etc). The land 
lotds who rent out then land tend to 
be diawn fiom mainly the ‘non-culti- 
v.iting' high castes (Brahmans, Kavas- 
thas-Karans. etc): conversely the 
dominant section among the capitalist 
farmers ar e the kisan castes who have 


caste traditions of being cultivating 
peasants and were often in fact foimer 
tenants and peasant cultivators. In the 
more backward and semi-feudal regions, 
formei landlords castes such as the 
Rajpuls, Bhumihars, Brahmans etc, re¬ 
main powerful and contend with 
kisan-casle kulaks for contiol of the 
count!yside, in Bihar this conflict, 
expiessed as the ‘advanced-backward’ 
caste conflict, is stdJ fiercely iaging. 
But in the most capitalistically develop¬ 
ed aieas the koan-caste kulaks, who 
weie liaditionallv ol shudra vaina and 
were often tenants oi suboidinate pea¬ 
sant cultivators hi the oast, aie now 
decisively in contiol" Maiathas in 
Mahaiashtui, Patidats in Ciujji.it, Jals 
in Punjab. Haryana and western UP, 
Okkaligas and lingayats in Karnataka 
and so toith That is not to sa\ that 
Iheie ate no capitalist fatmerx or land- 
luitls ol othei castes in these aieas. them 
die (even in western Maharashtui. for 
exajnple. there aie still a fan numbei 
ol Buhman big landowneis) but they 
die politically and socially subordinate 
and outnumbered by the dominant 
caste faimeis 

In this sense, the dominant section 
among the uual uch as a whole, and 
especially in the mine capitalistic 
states, aie those who aie shudia in 
‘middle-caste’ in teims ol vaina status, 
•vho still lepiesent thnn.sclvi s as Iivflri 
in dietkaii ('j)easaiit') oi bn/iupin nimai 
(ina|oiitv lomnumitv') and vvhosi caste- 
cultuial traditions combine both a 
sense of caste-pride and a history of 
lesistance to high-caste and landlord 
domination. 

Middle peasant s an made up piedo- 
minantly ol the kisan castes. And 
wheie such castes (Maiathas, lals etc! 
aie in significant pioportion in a state 
or an aiea, thev geneially make up an 
civet whelming pionortion of both capi¬ 
talist farmers and middle peasants. The 
ditfcienee fiom the capitalist farmeis 
is that the middle peasant class con¬ 
tains almost none oi ven lew of the 
high castes (Brahmans, etc) and a some¬ 
what hugest poiportion of the artisan- 
seivicc castes A tinv ptopoitiim of 
dalits and adiv.isis. probably no mine 
than one to two per cent, aie also in 
this class This common caste and 
kinship background, along with the 
general propertied natuie of the middle 
peasants and the aspirations this gives 
roe to. (aeilitatis identification of the 
middle peasants with the capitalist 
farmeis. 

The rural semi-proleariat ts most 
dtvtded in caste terms. Here we have, 


at least for its lowest section, relatively 
precise data. The Rural Labour Inquiry 
(see Table 10) gives the proportion of 
agricultural labour households, both 
landed and landless, who are dalits 
(Scheduled Castes), advasrs (Scheduled 
T'llies) and Trthcf. 'Other' is a broad 
category that includes Muslims, Chris¬ 
tians. Buddhists, and Hindus of artisan 
and kisan caste background (generally 
micio-level village studies and obser¬ 
vation back up the assertion that not 
only aitisans and non-dalit low castes 
but also a laige section of the kisan 
castes aie agricultural labouieis in 
many aieas). As can be seen from 
Table 10. a little ovci half of agricul- 
luial laboureis on an all-India basis 
aie 'other', and the propot tion is 
gieatei in the southern anil western 
slates where proletarianisation and 
loss of land hv es-peasants has gone 
the failhesl This is a cleai lefutation 
of the assumption sometimes carelessly 
made that agncultur.il labouieis are 
only oi even unmanly dalits jnd adi- 
\asis. Only in Pitniab and llaiyana 
docs this seem to be Hue. and here 
also the in migiation of laige numbers 
of lip-Bihdi caste Hindu labouieis is 
changing the situation l.ven considci- 
tng only landless labouieis not make 
much dilTeience, toi dalits aie only a 
(nr more hkclv to be landless than the 
caste Hindu labouieis 

Thus, class and caste ate no longer 
absolutely correlated" economic differ¬ 
entiation has affected almost eveiy 
caste. But this differentiation is itself 
diffeientiallv felt That is. the dalits 
and adtvasis. and to a lessci extent the 
aitisan-seivice tastes and other low 
castes and ptobably also minorities 
such as Muslims and Christians, re 
main primarily proletariamsid Onlv 
a small nioportion of their members 
become middle peasants, almost none 
aie capitalist farmeis, while somewhat 
moie become socially mobile through 
uiban occupations and service. In 
contiast. the middle-level kisan castes 
are the most differentiated in class 
terms, and include all classes bom 
capitalist farmers (and members in 
high government service, business and 
politics) to middle peasants to landless 
agricultural labourers. Further, my 
own study of Maharashtra suggests 
that not onlv are major castes like the 
Maiathas differentiated, but this differ¬ 
entiation extends to practically every 
hhmiki or clan among them, so that 
even the most dominant ‘patil’ lineage 
of a village may contain members who 
are agricultural labourers lOmvedt. 
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1981 a], (In othei areas, however, 
where such castes have a status-con¬ 
tempt for doing field labour, poorei 
members may refuse to work as field 
labourers in their own Milage and 
choose instead to move away 01 stiue- 
gle along on reduced levels of consump¬ 
tion.) , 

Looking at the situation from an¬ 
other angle, while the capitalist farm¬ 
ers aie the most neatly homogeneous 
hi caste terms - - and this is most true 
of the more capitalistic-alls developed 
states - the niral proletanat, in con 
trast. is most divided Its membeis 
include, and at all levels, from land¬ 
less to poor peasants, dulits. adivasis, 
minmities and caste Hindus of “mid¬ 
dle-high" status, all mesent in sizeable 
sections and with tegional-national 
differentiations often overlapping the 
caste divisions. 

It should be stressed that this caste 
differentiation among the rural prole¬ 
tariat is not simplv a mattei of ‘social’ 
or ‘superstrueturaT factors There are 
still material and economic divisions 
Wheie there is bonded laboui. it is 
mainly among dalits and adivasis, 
while these sections and vetv 
low-caste aitisans aie the ones still 
allcc'tcil l.v survivals ol jajmam-type 
i t lit hr pit r in some areas It is still 
true thot the more skilled and privi¬ 
leged lahouteis aie caste Hindus, these 
are favoured by then caste and kin 
among the rich farmers and aie more 
likely to be hired as peimanent laboui - 
ers wheie this position provides some 
secimtv, moie likelv to get lobs as 
tractoi dnveis. in mills, dames, etc. 
There aie still some |obs that for pollu¬ 
tion icasons dalit laboureis aie not 
lined to do in some aieas, such as 
sowing. Dalits still live ‘outside the 
village - , in separate settlements with 
sepaiate watei supply and worse roads 
and othei amenities, while caste Hindu 
labourers live in the village, next door 
to and to some extent sharing the 
social life and some matcnal benefits 
of their richer caste and kin-mates 
Finally, there is an unpoitant histori¬ 
cal difference: dalit agricultural labour¬ 
ers. in most cases, have won then 
cut lent lelativelv free status along 
with some access and rights to land 
and education as a lesult of their own 
struggles and movements and so expe¬ 
rience then position, howevei difficult 
and impoverished it mav be. as an 
advance over their previous feudal 
bondage In contrast, the caste Hindu 
agncullural labourers have often ex¬ 
perienced histoiicallv a downward mobi¬ 
lity a loss of their formei position as 


.subsistence peasants or artisans, a 
decline of their social status All of 
these diffeiences provide a historical 
and maternal basis lor ciucial differ - 
ences in consciousness and social oiga- 
nisation. , 

The lmnact of caste on the natuic 
of class conflict in India appeals to he 
a dual one. On the one hand, a Japa 
nese agricultural expert has given his 
belief that caste is icinfoicing class in 
the countryside: 

It is ms iiupir-sMon that Hu ivlu- 
tinn between faimei euiploveis ami 
agiieiiltmal laboiners now pievailing 
hi India is moie like an uiban mar¬ 
ket tvpe rathei than a pation-elient 
tv pi this somewhat impersonal mai- 
ket-like lelation in Indian village is 
lemloreed bv caste prepidiee Class 
conflict is that much more sharp and 
explosive fit] appealed to me 
ninth moie tense and sharplv felt 
Ilian in Southeast Asia fll.iv arm, 
lf)81 710] 

ft is true that added to fearsome 
povertv and exploitation, the bitter¬ 
ness of ongoing caste oppiessum gives 
a potentially explosive character to the 
Indian countryside It is also true that 
the specific historical-cultural tradi¬ 
tions of dalits. adivasis and low-caste 
non-Brahman labourers are a poten¬ 
tially powerful weapon against oppres¬ 
sion that can also help to unite all the 
toiling masses if the fight against caste 
oppression and its cultuic of tepres- 
sion is made an integral part of class 
struggle Similarly it must be noted 
that the massive work naiticipation of 
women is also a crucial stiength that 
can be drawn on most effectively bv 
developing a genuine toiling women’s 
liberation movement But this requires 
a conscious and sustained effoit hv 
advanced sections to make the fighi 
for liberation from caste and women's 
liberation a central part of the mg.i- 
nising of the rural toiling people 

And there is the othei side of (he 
situation the existing class caste com¬ 
plex also piovijes a fertile ground foi 
(he capitalist (aimeis to use casteism 
to appeal to then kin among the 
middle peasants and laboureis. to 
divide the lural senu-moletariat. and 
to attack its dalit and adnJM sections 
(and then women) who aie often the 
most militant While ‘atiocities against 
Haruuns' aie occurring throughout 
India, it is precisely in the more capi¬ 
talistically developed areas, wheie the 
general class-caste structure desciibcd 
above is most fullv mesent. that thev 
aie taking the most widespiead forms 
with.even pooi and middle peasant 


taste Hindus sometimes participating 
in attacks on dalits on a mass basis: 
in northwestern India (in the cam¬ 
paigns centering around Kanthawata), 
Matathwada, and Gujarat. 

At present (mid-1981) it seems that 
it is mainly the capitalist farmers who 
aie on the offensive, whether m lead¬ 
ing agitations for higher prices for 
their products or in organising repies- 
sion of the rural poor, while the revo¬ 
lutionary potential of the mral proleta- 
nat is still to be organised It is a 
situation that leads manv left and 
piogressive individuals to feel that 
agricultural labourers and pool pea¬ 
sants cannot leallv constitute a revolu¬ 
tionary force, that thev aie inherently 
weak, that they are incapable of form¬ 
ing a centre aiound which middle 
peasants and other oppressed sections 
can be united, that in order not to be 
‘isolated' it is necessarv to ally with 
the ‘rich peasants’ (alwavs meaning in 
effect lhe village luleis. and capitalist 
farmers) on issues like a higher prices 
etc (This tendency is helped bv the 
fact that the maior p.nliamentarv left 
X>arties not only possess a political line 
that in theory savs it is necessary to 
maintain an ‘all-peasant' alliance hut 
have their leading activists drawn not 
simply from middle peasants hut fioni 
the kulaks themselves manv of 
whom were in fact nieviouslv lenants 
or middle peasants fighting landloids.) 

But the seemingly lepiessed and 
divided state of the mral semi-prole 
tariat today is after all onlv a phase in 
a long period of intense and complex 
class stiuggle Though this class has 
its roots in the dalits and aancultu- 
inl labourers who battled for freedom 
fmm feudal bondage wages and land 
in the colonial period, it has aliei all 
onlv begun to cmeigc as an indepen¬ 
dent tevolutionarv force Its weakness 
is in part onlv apparent for theie are 
vast numbers of diverse and unrepoi 
ted or undeileported clashes going on 
among both agncultural laboureis and 
othej rural lahouteis as well as pool 
and middle peasants Tin organisation 
ol sunai-cane eutteis in Mahaiashtra 
in file last vear as well as an upsurge 
of spontaneous mral lahouteis strikes 
in Ahmednagar and othei disineis (as 
well a, locally organised ones espccial- 
Iv in Dhulel are part of this upsuiac. 
as is lhe decades-long struggle of dalit 
and lowcaste laboiners in Bhoipui 
undei Naxalite leadership Confusing 
(he abilitv to undei stand this upsiiige 
of the nnal toiling masses is the fact 
that because class exploitation is com¬ 
pounded with caste and national onpics- 
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sion, struggles frequently take plate 
undei forms difficult to identify as 
simple 'class struggle’ foi instance 
under the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha in 
Bihar or the Dalit Panthers in Maha- 
rashtia It is noteworthy that theie 
was a bigger mobilisation for the 
dalits' ‘long march’ in December 1979 
(with lakhs of people taking part in 
various actions under vanous types of 
leadership ail ovei Mahaiashtr.il then 
there was for the ‘tarmois’ long match’ 
or dmdt a year later, even though the 
left parties threw all then eneigy into 
helping the latter and onk a bit into 
the former It is dear that the ra.al 
toiling masses have not vet found then 
own revolutionary party and that m 
the political vacuum, especially where 
the opposition (including much o< the 
left) tends to lme up with the capita¬ 
list farmers, they are giving their sup¬ 
port to the authoiItalian Indita Con¬ 
gress But the present lack of leader¬ 
ship. and the consequence picvalence 
of divisions and fragmentation is due 
to factors external to the agrarian 
class situation. It mav also he a phase 
rhat will pass with ihe undoubtedly 
tumultuous political developments that 
appear to he ahead 


I It is true that tenancy as such 

cannot simplv lie identified with 
feudalism, that different types ol 
tenuncy are associated with vaiy- 
ing modes of production and that 
ush-ient itself cun he viewed as 
a final tiansitmnal loon to capi¬ 
talist relations. Nevertheless, vvheio 
landlord-tenant relations are the 
mast prevalent fortn lu agiicultiiH 
and wheie the surplus is mainly 
extracted in the hum ol rent (In 
cash, kind or lalimn-rent) In lug 
landlords twin small peasants who 
have some kind ol claim on sub¬ 
sistence plots, it can hi said that 
feudalism prevails 

1 Neailv all Kisan Sabha doiiuiunk 

show that the slogan ol land to 
the tiller and the whole anaksis 
ol landlordism was ineehaimalk 
tianslened to the Indian context 
and made equivalent to abolition 
nt /aimndan. which in cHci t 
meant land to the tenant'. It was 
assumed that a substantial class ot 
agiicultuial labouiei., would go on 
misting and that low caste aitis.in 
_ hi i! ilits toiling as field seivant, 
did not ically have lights a> 
tilleis' Only tin Telengan i it volt 
in prarhrr luonght tcnw.ud 
thiough the apphe.tfion ol land 
ceilings, the notion of tianslei ring 
land to these SCI tons as will 

" One 1970 studs doe. aigm that 


tlie percentage ol gross product 
maikctcd remained relatively stag¬ 
nant between 1901-62 and 1974-75 
IMadalgi, 1976], However, this is 
based on assuming that the rural 
class stiucture lemauicd essentially 
the same throughout the period as 
it was in 1951 

1 Indian agricultuic is still miserably 
backward. Nevertheless, an ovei- 
all 2 9 per cent giowth rate is 
significant, though not sufficient 
I lav ami and Hutton [1971 27] 

uigue that growth lates of 1 pc 
init a year weu* the best achieved 
in pie-mdustnal societies and that 
nnlv billowing industrialisation 
vveic giowth iatcs ot 1 5 to 2.5 pci 
tent a veai possible In this pers¬ 
pective the annual giow'th rates 
at hieved since ’he 1950s liv some 
countries (including some third 
uni Id countries) on the basis o! 
woiltl-wide trelniological develop¬ 
ments appear as a leal gam. and 
India’s 2 9 pei cent is also not bad 
Havana's own iienil visit (19811 
,ees India's .unit ultnral develop¬ 
ment as icspet table The point r 
that leftists should no* .simplv dis- 
uiiss tins as i.ipitalist propaganda 
hut lathi" give an .uulvsis of the 
fi/pe of exploit if is, 'vstein eninine 
into dominance 

5 In fact it iii.iv ako lu neei ,saiv to 
lie'll whs it o no -ilile to lis 
smh slatistn.il il.it.i In fact, dvie 
is '.Mod i>Mson in th"il the Tndiin 
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(lata are as relatively valid as data ( 
anywhere (compared to the US 
census, lor instance), biases to 
Mane extent ean tie compensated ( 
tor, and there is some independent 
continuation provided by the 
general comparability between loi 
mstanee, the NSS/AID1S and the 
RLE data on landless labourers It 
is likely that the data on the lower 
class majority is mote valid thai ( 
that on the rich fanneis, simply 
liecanse they have less to hide and 
less capability ol doing so, 
i Another estimate ot the midei- - 
estimating in the AIDIS figures is 
given by Ashoka Mody [1981 434- 
fi] who compaies icported shares ( 
rod deposits in piimarv credit 
societies from the AIDIS with 
.ietii.il holdings Wlnle then- was j 
onis a minor underestimation in 
1961-62, hv 1971 AIDIS showed 
Its 13 3 wore in deposits and 
Hs 121 5 crore in shines while the j 
letnal deposits were 11s 69 5 cror" 
md the actual shaies Its 188 81 
i roit* Similarls in 1971 the AIDIS 
* slnnatcd Hs 724 cioic m co- | 
operative diiect linance to agricul¬ 
ture while the actual tiguie was , 
Hs 1,119 cion See Mode 1981 
Tallies 9 and 12 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


Alternative to Operation Flood II Strategy 

K Narayanan Nair 
M G Jackson 

Breeding and Feeding for Milk Production in Operation Flood II 

by National Dairy Development Board. Anand, pp 101, Rs 35. 


THE document ‘Breeding and Feed¬ 
ing lor Milk Production in Operation 
Flood IV prepared and published by 
the National Dairy Development Board 
is intended to generate discussion 
among research workers, planneis and 
administrators who arc conceined with 
India's dairy planning. Apait from 
outlining the economic rationale be- 
liind the Operation Flood II strategy, 
the document also highlights the 
technical programmes for breeding anJ 
feeding of milch animals in India 
during the eighties and beyond. Our 
review of this document is divided 
into three sections. Section I briefly 
describes the salient features of the 
Operation Flood II strategy. Section II 
points out its weaknesses, and Section 
III outlines an alternative and more 
effective strategy. 


Operation Flood II Strategy 

The estimated demand for mdk m 
India, taking into account the expect¬ 
ed iate of growth in human population 
and income, is about 41 million tonnes 
bv 1983 and 57 million tonne, b\ 
the 11 (90s 1’it‘M'ut piodnction is esti¬ 
mated io be 28 mn tonnes. In orjer 
to meet this glowing demand f oi milk, 
it is necessary to bring about signi¬ 
ficant changes in the technology and 
organisational structure of milk pro¬ 
duction. Since the production of milk 
in India is severely constiained by a 
shortage of feeds, the strategy chosen 
should be one which will take maxi¬ 
mum advantage of scarce feed re¬ 
sources. At the same time it must 
generate more employment and raise 
the incomes of the weaker sections of 
the rural population. In order to 
arrive at the most efficient strategy 
which would satisfy both these objec¬ 
tives, the document has examined three 
alternative strategies for increasing 
milk production. A summary state¬ 
ment of these strategics is given in 
Table 1. 

The first two strategies do not 
envisage any change in the technology 
of milk production. In the third 
strategy, a certain proportion of the 
-indigenous stock of milch animals will 


be replaced with European crossbred 
cattle and buffaloes selected and bred 
for high milk yield. It is argued that 
this strategy is more efficient than the 
second because of its lower require¬ 
ment of feeds It is superior to the 
first alternative because less land 
would be devoted to producing feed 
directly for animals as the additional 
concentrates required for alternative 1 
would require three times more culti¬ 
vated land than would be required to 
produce the additional green fodder 
in alternative 3. Alternative 3 is the 
OK II strategy. 

The special herd of milch animals 
(termed the National Milch Herd in 
the OF II document) to be bred dur¬ 
ing the eighties and beyond will con¬ 
vert scarce feeds (mostly concentrates 
and green fodder) into milk with 
greater efficiency than the local type 
animals. The local type animals out¬ 
side the OF II milkshed will continue 
to produce whatever milk and di aught 
power is possible on a diet of crop 
residues and natural herbage. This 
National Milch Herd will be produc¬ 
ed using the advanced breeding techni¬ 
ques of artificial insemination and 
piogeny testing. 

In addition, a comphehensive pio- 
gramme for rearing the calves of these 
superior milch animals with emphasis 
on adequate nutrition and care is also 
envisaged. Milk replaeers and calf 


starters will be used to ensure rapid 
growth and early maturity. 

In order to meet the feed require¬ 
ments of the National Milch Herd 
(NMH) the OF II strategists have 
outlined comprehensive fodder produc¬ 
tion and feed milling schemes. About 
2 million hectares of irrigated area 
will be diverted by farmers in the OF 
11 milksheds to the production of 
green fodder. Feed milling plants will 
be set up to supply milkshed areas 
with the required amounts of concen¬ 
trate feeds. 

At the heart of this technical pro¬ 
gramme is the Anand model dairy co¬ 
operative which will function as an 
efficient village-level organisation for 
the marketing of milk from and sup¬ 
ply of production inputs to fanners. 


Weaknesses of OF II Strategy 

Before going into the weaknesses of 
the OF II strategy, it would be well 
to point out that OF II planning marks 
an important advance over earlier 
planning in that it recognises the fact 
that feed is the major constraint to 
increaed milk production and seeks 
a strategy to maximise output within 
the hmitat ons imposed by feed supply. 
Earlier planners simply ignored this 
constraint of feed supoly, or vaguely 
expected feed supply somehow to in¬ 
crease sufficiently to meet demand. 
The OF 11 strategy also recognises an¬ 
other important constraint to livestock 
productivity in India, which is the 
inability of farmers to invest a greater 
share of available feed resources in 
tearing young animals. Finally, it re¬ 
cognises that unless village people 
effectively organise themselves there 
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Annual Requirement of Feeds (in 
M'llion Tonnes) on an As Fed 1 Basis 


Stulogy 


(1) Ko ping the number of adult 

females constant at 82 mn and 
increasing the feed input to 
each 

(2) Increasing the nmnliei of adult 

females to 124 mn and keeping 
leed inputs pel animal constant 
, 5) Keeping the nmnliei of adult 

females constant ami leplaeing 
10 2 mn local type milch animals 
h> the same nmnliei of geneti¬ 
cally inipmved am mills ami 
feeduig this group at economic 
. rates 


Dry 

•odtlei 

Green Fodder 
and Natural 
Herbage 

Concent¬ 

rates 

147 2 

209 6 

23.fi 

179.0 

388.2 

20 2 

130.1 

■309.0 

19.0 
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Table 2: Relationship between 
Level of Concentraie Feeding to 
Buft^aixies and Level of Milk Yield* 


Concentrates 
Fcd/Animal/Day (kg) 

Milk Yield/' 
Animal/ 

Day (kg) 

0 

1.2 

0.5 

1.9 

1 0 

25 

1.5 

3.0 

2.0 

3.4 

2.5 

3.7 

3.0 

3 9 


can be no dairy development. Hence 
the advocacy of the Anand model 
milk marketing co-opai atives. We 
shall have occasion to return to these 
three features of the OF II strategy 

The weaknesses of the OF II strategy 
are the several questionable assump¬ 
tions underlying it. The first is that 
good crop land will be shifted fiom 
food and cash crops to fodder crops 
to ease the feed constraint. But such 
an expectation is belied by past ex¬ 
perience. All our plans for the past 
30 years have included a shift of 
cultivated land to fodder flora other 
crops, but no such shift has occurred. 
The area under fodder crops lias stood 
at about 7 mn ha over this entue 
period It is really unrealistic to 
assume that, with our rapidly increas¬ 
ing human population, more land will 
be shifted from food and cash cinps 
to fodder. The reverse is more likely. 

OF strategists also, however, assume 
an increase in concentrate feed sup¬ 
plies — by 25 per cent in the five 
vears from 1978-79 to 1984-85. The 
wisdom of making such an assumption 
must be questioned. Only a very 
large increase in food production 
would make this possible in view of 
rapid human population increase But 
with the green revolution already run¬ 
ning out of steam, because of fml 
and fertiliser shortages and because 
the most responsive crops/'a-ea have 
already been covered, a large increase 
seems doubtful Neither are exporters 
likely to lose their grip on the oilcake 
market. 

Related to this is the assumption 
that it will be possible to divert almost 
the entire supply of concentrate feeds 
to the feeding of milch animals. At 
pi event about 20 5 mn tonnes of 
concentrate feeds is available foi 
bovine feeding according to the docu¬ 
ment under review and according to 
independent estimation done bv the 
present writcis Ot this amount about 
47 per cent is fed to adult female 
bovine cattle and buffaloes, 51 per 
cent to draught animals and 5 per cent 


t 

to yoimg stock.i The OF II strategy 
calls for 19 mn tonnes oi 93 per cent 
to be fed to adult female cattle and 
buffaloes. The simple fact that far¬ 
mers are, m general, far more con¬ 
cerned to ensure they have adequate 
draught power than to produce milk, 
and are thus unlikely to change the 
pattern of feeding the concentrates 
they have seems to have been com¬ 
pletely overlooked by OF II strategists. 
No single feature of the OF II strategy 
more clearly betrays the basic pre¬ 
occupation of its authors, namely, a 
pie-occupation with producing milk to 
supply to city markets to the exclusion 
of a balanced development of livestock 
productivity and enhancement of lural 
welfare. 

There is vet another assumption 
relating to feed supply that is clearly 
untenable. It is that fodder supply 
from natural vegetation will continue 
at its present level. Any perceptive 
observer, however, cannot help but be 
appalled by the rapid rate at which 
the country's forest and grassland aie 
being degraded bv overgazuig. This 
degradation represents a gnve, thieat 
to the continuance of fodder supplies 
at present levels; indeed to agricul¬ 
tural production in general. We cannot 
go into this matter in more detail here, 
tlie reader is referred to several recent 
publications lor more information. 2 

Another dubious assumption under¬ 
lying the OF II strategy, as well as 
the ether two alternative strategies, is 
that tattle numbers can be increased, 
decreased or kept constant according 
to a national plan. This betrays an 
utter lack of understanding of the 
fo-ces that detemune bovine livestock 
numhers A reduction in bovine 
numbeis has been n majoi plank in 
livestock development strategy since 
fust iccommendcd bv the Roval Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture in 1927, but 
numbers have increased steadily since 
then, and are still increasing. A num¬ 
ber of excellent studies have recently 
been done. They indicate that complex 
economic forces and not official plan 
policies determine the numbers and 
1 y dcs of bovmes kept. Incidentally 
they also indicate that religious .senti¬ 
ment Dlavs no role at all. 1 

i ct us now consider what the im¬ 
pact of the OF II strategy will be if 
all these underlying assumptions Drove 
wrong. We do not need to speculate 
very much because there is already 
abundant evidence available from the 
OF I phase and from government dairy- 
development projects which resemble 
the OF II 'trategv in general approach. 


Take first the question of feed supply. 

If more area is not put under fodder 
crops, then the potential of crossbred 4 
cows and high-yielding buffaloes can <1 
only be realised by feeding more con- ' 
centrates, and this is what happens. 

In Kaira district of Gujarat up to 
1965 increased milk production was 
achieved entirely by the feeding of 
greater amounts of concentrates — 
cotton seed cake in this case. 4 There 
was no increase in the area of culti¬ 
vated land used to grow fodder. The 
fanners of Kaira district produced at 
that time 6,000 tonnes of cotton seed 
cake, but were feeding 30.000 tonnes, 
which means cottonseed cake was 
being imported from other districts. 
Kerala has increased milk production 
dramatically with crossbreeding during 
the 70s, not by feeding more green 
fodder, but by feeding more concen¬ 
trates, 70 per cent of which at present 
arc impoited from other states. 1 In 
the situation of severely limited sup¬ 
plies of concentrate feeds that we 
have in India, where the average level 
of availability is about 0.5 kg/head/ 
day for a cow or buffalo in milk, 1 
what is the effect of some farmers 
monopolising these limited supplies in 
order to feed thcii crossbred cows 4 
kg pei day? (They need at least tins 
much to produce 8-10 litres of milk 
per day- on a straw-based diet ) it is 
vital that we attempt to answer this. 
It is also vital that we cmiune how 
it is that sonic farmers are able to mono¬ 
polise .scarce concentrate supplies. 

In a situation in which the total 
population of adult female bovmes is 
constant or increasing, feeding some 
animals more concetrates than the 
average amount means others will get 
less than the aveiage amount f rom 
a consideration of the productivity of 
concentrates in feeding buffaloes given 
m Table 2 it can be calculated that 
maximum total output of milk can be 
achieved if available concentrates are 
divided into equal shares for all ani¬ 
mals. As a simple example take 3.0 kg 
concentrates and 6 buffaloes If each 
buffalo is fed 0.5 kg, the national 
average, 114kg milk will be produc¬ 
ed. If all 3 kg is fed to one buffalo 
and nothing to the other 5, only 9.9 
kg milk will be produced. Similar 
input-output data for cows does not 
seem to be available, but there is no 
reason to assume that the pattern (ie, 
the shape of the response function of 
milk output to concentrate input) is 
very different than for buffaloes. If 
this be the case, the introduction of 
crossbred cows is not onlv not neces- 
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sary * but will be counter-productive. 

The fame applies to the sort of high- 
yielding buffaloes that are envisaged 
under OF II. And even if it is assum¬ 
ed that the availability of concentrates 
is doubled, it can be calculated from 
the data in Table 2 that more milk 
would still be produced if the addi¬ 
tional concentrates were fed in equal 
shares to all animals. 

In practice, the introduction of 
such animals does not even result in 
an improvement of milk yield per 
animal if the owner of the animal does 
not have the money or the credit to 
purchase additional concentrates lrom 
the market. Only if the owner has the 
money, or is organised with others 
into a co-operative which can offer 
credit, does he achieve higher yields 
born oosshreds than he could with his 
existing type ot animals -- and thus 
earn a greater return from milk pro¬ 
duction. The OF H strategy aims pie- 
cisely at helping some farmers, by 
setting up feed plants and by arrang¬ 
ing a supply of concentrates on cre- 
dit, produce moie milk and earn more 
profit at the expense ot other larmtis 
not in OF districts. This pattern of 
exploitation ot the many by the few 
has already been going on for genera 
tions in order to supply our city mar¬ 
kets. City cattle and buffalo owners- 
have long monopolised limited con¬ 
centrate supplies. They feed buffaloes 
as much as 10 kg concentrates to pio- 
duce 10 kg milk. 7 Probably no single 
measure would make a greater contri¬ 
bution to the objectives of OF II than 
to stop this wasteful use of our limited 
concentrate supplies. Instead, OF II 
strategy actually calls for an extension 
^of this svstem of waste and exploita¬ 
tion by fostering city type milk pro¬ 
duction in selected ‘milksheds’ 

How are city milk produceis and 
now producers in selected ’milksheJs' 
able to monopolise scarce concen¬ 
trates supplies? The answer is because 
we have over the years allowed or 
even fostered the growth of large- 
scale, urban food milling units. Farm 
produce —- cereals, pulses, oilseeds — 
come to these units and the by-pro¬ 
ducts — the concentrate feeds — are 
sold on the city market where they 
are purchased by those who have the 
money to do so, including, incident¬ 
ally, exporters. In earlier times, food 
processing was done more in the vil¬ 
lage itself and the farmer retained 
more of his concentrates to feed his 
own animals and less flowed to the 
market. In all our discussions of 
fostering rural industry, have we ever 
considered strengthening this tradi¬ 


tional system of food milling? Why 
should raw farm produce flow from 
village to city? Why not milled food- 
grains and oil? In addition r o gene¬ 
rating more rural employmcn*. village 
milling would contribute to greater 
milk production. Here again NDDB 
strategists are woiking against the 
interests of village people by fostering 
large-scale, urban oil milling." 1 he 
argument they give is that the city 
oil mill will be co-operatively owned 
by pioducers. This is fine as far as 
it goes, but why should these nulls be 
large, urban-based mills’’ Why not 
small, village-based ones? Think of 
the distances oilseed and offtakes have 
to be transported; and also the oppor¬ 
tunity for exporters to continue to 
procure oilcakes conveniently. If 
there is no sufficiently small-scale 
solvent extraction technology at pre¬ 
sent, whv should NDDB not, in the 
interests of greater milk production 
and lural welfare in general, fin¬ 
ance the engineering research that is 
necessary. 

To sum up then, OF strategy is 
based upon questionable assumptions. 
Neither is it likely to increase the na¬ 
tion’s milk supply, nor is it likely t<> 
encourage greater rurff welfare m 
general, W'hat then is the alternative 1 

m 

The Alternative 

The alternative suggested here is 


also based upon assumptions. Let 
these be stated. They are. (1) The 

area of cultivated land devoted to 
growing foddei ciops to feed animals 
will not increase, (2) The amount of 
concenti ate feeds cm a national scale 
will not increase at a rate faster than 
the rate of inciease of fondsiain pro¬ 
duction; (3) Cal tie numbers will not 
decrease in the next 20 veais. Also 
farming will not be mechanised to 
any great extent and thus bu'lock 
numbers will not decrease, (4) The 
destruction of the nation’s vegetative 
covet — forests and grassland 
will continue and indeed acce¬ 
lerate as a result of uncontrolled 
grazing by livestock unless definite 
steps are taken to halt it- lhus sup¬ 
plies of natural herbage will decrease, 
and (5) Fuel will become more and 
more scarce, leading to still greater use 
of dung as fuel and also to the inc.eas¬ 
ing use foi fuel of crop residues that 
are presently fed to animals. 

The objective of the alternative 
strategy is that livestock development 
should improve rural welfare. The 
supplying of cities with milk is second¬ 


ary. If rural people are helped to 
produce more milk and they drink 
it. the objective of this strategy will 
be met. Further, milk is not the sole 
concern. Draught power is equally, 
if not more, important. Contributing 
objectives aie: (1) Limited available 
concentrate supplies must be used to 
secure the greatest jxissible livestock 
productivity m terms of draught and 
milk; (2) The nation’s forests and 
grasslands must be rehabilitated to 
produce more natural herbage for 
livestock feeding; and (3) Democratic 
functioning must be ensured in village 
panchayats and co-operatives in order 
that thev can effectively manage com¬ 
munity resources and activities for 
greater general welfare. 

In this strategy livestock producti¬ 
on is defined as the total of live¬ 
stock good and services per village and 
for the whole nation, and not per 
animal or per farmer. Traditionally we 
have thought of productivity in terms _ 
of output per animal, and that too 
usually only the output ot milk. This 
leads us to think that we have done 
oui job if even 10 per cent of all 
animal owners increase output from 
their animals Which 10 per cent In¬ 
crease output and how has not been 
our concern. 

We may now explain briefly how 
each of these subsidiary objectives can 
be met. First, the efficient use of con¬ 
centrate feeds. We assume that our 
pi esent large population of bovines will 
remain with us as every farmer seeks 
to maintain at least a pair of draught 
tattle and the complement of females 
and young stock that goes with it. 
\t present, as explained above, maxi¬ 
mum return* to concentrate feeding 
can be achieved if available supplies 
me umfoimly fed in small equal quan¬ 
tities to all the animals of a village and 
of the nation. The present practice of 
some farmers and milk producers to 
monopolise concentrates and feed at 
high rates should be counter-acted by 
policies such as banning cattle and 
buffdloes in cities and towns. Also, 
large-scale urban food milhiW and 
cattle concentrate mixing factories 
could be discouraged in favour ol 
small-scale village units. 

The fact that farmers typtcaBy mak 
almost no investment in young stock 
has already been mentioned Here we 
agree in principle with the'OF 
strategy that a greater investment m 
young stock could vield good returns 
to livestock productivity by reducing 
calf mortality and reducingovcrafl 
rearing costs and rearing time The 
chief way of doin.g this is for the far 
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mer to rejllocate some ol hm available 
concentrate feeds from his milking 
animals to his calves. The principle 
involved is again one of feeding con¬ 
centrates where returns are the 
highest. The farmer has to be helped, 
however, to make this investment 
which will beRin yielding returns only 
after about three years. 

The most important single step that 
would be taken to increase livestock 
productivity is the rehabilitation of 
uncultivated village common land. On 
an averge such land produces only 1 
tonnes of green fodder pei ha per ve.ir 
during the rainy season. If planted to 
foddet trees like ku babal, yields could 
be 20-30 tonnes per ha per year, 
throughout the year. Qualitatively too 
the fodder would be better, being rich 
in protein, incidentally, such fodder 
plantations oiler an alternative to 
green revolution technology which is so 
precariously dependent on fossil tuels; 
one hectare can fix 300 kg ol nitrogen 
per year which can be transferred to 
cultivated laud mo animals. Also, the 
planting of fodder plantations on bare, 
eroding village common land would 
solve our enviornmental problem - a 
bonus benefit to the nation as a whole. 

The key to realising this po'ential 
for increased productivity of village 
common land is the creation of truly 
democratic village institutions Manv 
of the Anand type milk co opeiutives 
function democratically and effectively 
and could take up this task of rehabi¬ 
litating village common land. Unfortu¬ 
nately thev have not so far made .im 
attempt in this direction. And there 
ore other resources and functions that 
only a truly democratic village organi¬ 
sation can manage effectively for highei 
productivity and greater general wel¬ 
fare. Examples are village ponds, com¬ 
munity methane gas plants, commu¬ 
nity iuelwood plantations and village 
industries like food milling. The latter 
would break the present exploitative 
system of large-scale urban food 
milling by keeping employment oppor¬ 
tunities and milling offals lie. con¬ 
centrate feeds for livestock) at home 
in the village. Last, but not least, such 
village institutions can market not 
only milk, but milled grains and pulses 
and edible oils. 

In considering village institutions we 
come to what must be the heart of 
any strategy for livestock development 
— indeed, any strategy for develop¬ 
ment at all. Our village institutions 
have for the most part boon ruined 
by being politicised. They aie diwru- 
nated by the local ‘nets’ and his 
friends, usually the better-off and/or 


Table A 

Amount of Feed Fed/Ammal/Day Kg 


Class ol Anun.iI Type ol Animal Dry Green Concentrates 

Fodder Fodder 


in milk 

{low 

35 

4.4 

0.3 


Buffalo 

5 9 

0.8 

0.8 

Iky 

Buffalo 

2.8 

2.8 

0.1 


Ow 

4.0 

4.3 

01 

Adult males 

(.’attic 

.3.7 

5.0 

0.3 


Buffalo 

54 

6.5 

0.2 

loung stock 

Cattle 

1.5 

1.0 

negligible 


Buffalo 

1.7 

1 6 

negligible 


higher-caste residents of the village, 
whose power derives from then sup¬ 
port of local political leaders. The 
*neta' is able to distort the woiking of 
village institutions to his own perso¬ 
nal benefit, thus engendering a loeling 
ol resentment and helplessness in the 
maionty of village residents. Fu'ther, 
he may align himself with itiban busi¬ 
ness interests and contactuis to turther 
exploit his lellow villagers. The Anard 
type co-operative is a good model but, 
to work effiectivelv in most villages, 

IT must be preceded by basic poli¬ 
tical changes which wrll shift the 
balance of power from the ‘neta’ to 
the majority of village residents In 
the absence of such a shift no in¬ 
creases in either productivity nor 
equality will occur. 

By way of summary we may note 
the differences between the OF ll 
strategy and the alternative strategy 
proposed here. In the alternative 
strategy the Anand type co-operative 
is accepted as a viable model of vil¬ 
lage organisation to manage common 
resources and activities, but the need 
for basic change in the village power 
structure is recognised as a prc-requi- 
site to the effective functioning of co¬ 
operatives OF Ik strategy does not 
recognise a whole range of activities 
that co-opei atives can take up and 
that would, in fact, make the major 
contribution to increased livestock 
productivity. The alternative strategy 
emphasises the moie equitable and at 
the same time more productive use 
of scarce concentrate feed resouices 
with ‘desi’ cattle and buffaloes lather 
than introducing a technology (cross¬ 
breeding) which inly strengthens 
existing patterns of economic exploi¬ 
tation of the many rural poor bv the 
few ruial and urban rich and which 
may actually reduce the nation y milk 
production. 
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1 The aveiagc amounts of feeds of 
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Against Feudalism 

Ashok Rndra 

Historians and economists have propounded various theories of ‘feudalism’ and ‘semi-feudalism’ 
in order to explain social formations in India. The Iheont of ‘Indian Feudalism' has two versions, the 
Universalist and the Particularist. This paper offers a critique of both these versions and argues that a 
theory of social formations derived from European experience has little relevance to Indian conditions. 
Indeed, there are no corresponding Indian equivalents in practice to many essential components of Euro¬ 
pean feudalism like tassalage, serfdom, fealty. etc. 

In suggesting <,n alternative framework for Indian social history, the paper argues that some of the 
characteristic and unique features Hindu social organisation like Brahmanism and the caste system may 
offer better guidance to understand the process by which the hierarchic structure of Hindu society with 
some classes producing use value and some other classes appiopriating the surplus out of it and distribut¬ 


ing it among themselves has been 

THERE cannot be a more tellni", index 
of the lamentable lark of evehanges 
between the difFeient social sciences in 
India than the way feudabsm in Indian 
history continues to he discussed anione 
historians and the extiemeK contrasting 
wav m which political economists have 
been debating about semi-feudalism in 
nresent das Indian agiiculhnc In taking 
up diffident positions on feudalism, 
the histmians have not shown anv 
appieciation o( the iiiipnrianee of the 
question for the piesent das pioblems 
el the country Tbeii scholaily cleli- 
heiations suggest a puiek academic 
interest The political economists, on 
the other band, have not shown any 
leeognition of the piesent being a con¬ 
tinuation of the past The scholais ol 
each gioup ieve.il a total ignorance of, 
or a total disiegard lor, the discussions 
that aie being eanied on by the 
scholais of the othei gioup. Thus, the 
politic ,1 economists, while using the 
term 'serni-feudal', presumably think 
that the mode of pioduetion in India 
was feudal at .some time in the past of 
which some remnants are surviving in 
present-day Indian agricultme Tf that 
he so tiles must he blissfully ignorant 
of the fact that that premise cannot he 
taken for granted, that the majority of 
Indian historians who have taken up 
the question have rejected the idea ol 
feudalism in the context of Indian 
history 

The Indian Histoiv Congress, held in 
Decembei 1979, had for one of its 
pimcipal themes the question : "Was 
there Feudalism in Indian historv' 1 " 
The sectional president for the medieval 
period gave a categorical ‘no’ as 
rtnswei to the question and the critical 
observations of the president of the 
section for Ancient India did not also 


held together over all these centuries 

amount to an enthusiastically affirma¬ 
tive answer. 1 A seminar held in Cal¬ 
cutta in 1909 around the same ques¬ 
tion also recorded a mnjoiitv opinion 
among the paitieipants against feudalism 
as a useful framewoik of analysis foi 
Indian historv 8 The ediloi of a 
scholailv volume containing aiticles bv 
a large numhei of scholars attempting 
to locate feudalism in the histories of 
such varied countries as China and 
lapan, Kgypt and India, Mesopotamia 
and Iran and of course Eastern and 
Western Europe, explicitly defined 
feudalism as a universal category with 
very broad and geneial ebaiaetensties 
which bad nothing to do with tig 
Maixian concept of a mode of pinduc- 
tinn. as a matter of fact, feudalism was 
understood piimniilv as “,i method of 
government" * Even with this all too 
vide open definition the essas on India 
bv Daniel Tborner leached the follow¬ 
ing conclusion “Using Feudalism 
then, in the sense of n method of 
government, as indicated in the mho- 
dnetorv essav, we have to coni hide that 
neither the Rajput stall's uni die 
imislini legime of northern India were 
feudal" 4 The debate still continues 
1ml the fact that so much of iniluential 
opinion among historians is cate¬ 
gorically against the concept of ft ud.i- 
l.sm in Indian hivtim makes the 
niiec.stiv ol the concept of semi- 
(eudaUsm ns used bv publical econo 
mists in the piesent das contest 
pioblenutic, to sav the least. 

The. discussion almut semi-feudalism 
among political economists sufler.s Irurn 
various other drawbacks What an* the 
distinguishing featmes of ‘semi-ieude- 
lism’ and what aie its laws of develop¬ 
ment and decas These questions 
haife not been addressed by political 


economists who have paitieipated in 
the passionate debale about senti- 
feudalisui veisus capitalism in Indian 
agriculture Such lack of definition 
suggests that for political economists 
the trim is self-explanatoiy If one 
wete to try to extinct somi meaning 
out of the term bv the rules of lan¬ 
guage one has to think that semi- 
feudalism stands for something which 
is akin in some parts 4 o the histori¬ 
cal category railed feudalism. Rut 
this is of little help because while the 
historical eategoiy of feudalism has 
been discussed threadbare and studied 
bolh evtensiveh and intensively there 
hn< been no agreement among scholars 
as to what constitutes the essential 
ehaiaeti risties of that catcgois F.ven 
if their weie such agreements the 
question would ause about which of 
these essential featmes aie to he re¬ 
tained in any eategoiy that is derived 
lime the forniei eategorv bv adding 
the pief'v ‘seini’ to it 

One can take two positions alxmt 
tl i status of the categoiv ‘feudalism’ 
w hen applviug it to Indian histmv 
One mas either take the v>ru that 
tie 1 tenn stands foi a univeisal catr- 
gu.v with diffident incarnations undei 
diffieient geogiaphieal and historical 
(onihlioiis with some vers bioud cnin- 
iiiiiii t haraeteristu s einistituling their 
units, oi one may. take the viess that 
I c l it la 1 1 sm stands foi some v< rs specific 
i omhinalion of c haiai tenslis s which 
wcic seen in then full development 
dining cerium penods in eeitam parts 
ol Western Eumpe To anticipate our 
laid discussion, sse mas note that the 
piuicipal pioponents ol Indian feudal¬ 
ism seem to take a p.u ticularistic viesv 
ut the category and then thesis amounts 
to saying that all the particular fea- 
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tines which wcmc associated with the 
model ca.se of West Euinpcan feudalism 
weie replicaled in reitaiu paits of 
India chinny certain specified periods. 

Mare Bloch, one of the recognised 
authorities on European Feudalism, has 
himself raised the question about 
univer.salits and paitieularitv “In the 
eves of Monlesquic-u the establishment 
of ‘Iended lu«'s’ was a phenomenon sui 
generis, 'an event which happened once 
in tin - woild and which will peihajis 
never happen again'. Voltaire, less 
expei lcncccl no doubt in the precise 
formulation of leernl definitions, hut a 
man of wider outlook. demurred. 
‘Feudalism’, lit" mote, 'is not an event, 
it is a very old form which, with dif¬ 
ferences in its working subsists in 
three-quarters of our hemisphere’.” 5 
Blorh also indirated Ins own pieferenee 
for the pirticulanstir view in the fol¬ 
lowing words • “Egyptian feudalism, 
Achaean Feudalism, Chinese feudalism, 
Japanese feudalism ■—- all these forms 
and innie are now familiar concepts 
The historian of the West must some¬ 
times regard them with a eeitam 
amount of misgiving Fur he eannot 
he unnwaie of thp drlfcient definitions 
which have been given of this famous 
term even on its native soil. The basis 
of feudal society. Beniamin Gueraid 
has said, is land. No, it is the perso¬ 
nal group rejoias Jacques Fl.ieh Do 
the various exotic veisions of feudalism 
which seem to abound in universal 
history today, conform to C.uei aid’s 
definition or to Flach’s-’”® 

Loose Uses 

Of course, the difficulty with the 
word ’feudalism' does not arise onK 
from the fact that wiitms sometimes 
fail to make it clear whether they aie 
using the term to denote a univoisid 
category in the manner of Voltaiis or 
as a partkulaiistic category a la Monte¬ 
squieu. The difficulty .wises because 
of the common practice of using the 
term in a loose fashion without anv 
attempt at or a desire for communicat¬ 
ing anv paitindar meaning Marc 
Bloch hiraself complains about it 
“Charged with more or less vague his- 
toiical associations the wind with 
certain wliters seems to suggest no 
more than the biutal exercise of antho- 
iit\. though frequently it also couvess 
the slight)} less elementary notion of 
itn encroachment ol economic poweis 
on public life”. 7 

Thus, when a scholar writes in con- 
i ertion with the Zaininilari system of 
Bengal, “the feudal, almost religious, 
ties of loyalty and protection which 


. 

bound the Zaminder and thp teuant’’,* 
one is using the word ‘feudal’ as an 
adjective akin to the adjective 'religi¬ 
ous’ If such be the habits of langu¬ 
age even among scholais. it is not sin* 
posing that tlu' common man should 
often use the word just in the Same 
wax as one uses the other much abused 
wool ‘bourgeois’ as a geneial catch-al! 
exjnession of disajipiohation. 

It is orilv by a slight maigiu that 
e>rtain othei usages aie hetfei when 
they do ranv some meaning but of 
such a diffused nature as *o he of little 
use lor analxtieal purposes. When 
Nurul Hasan writes that “the Mughal 
sxslem xv,is feudal and pre-capitalist in 
character’ 11 lie seems to equate feudal¬ 
ism with any form of pre-capitalist 
social arrangement. There are others 
who go a httlc distance more in terms 
of specificitx' Thus one Indian his¬ 
torian writes “Call it feudalism or 
not there is not dental that India clcvc- 
loped an economic sxslem chiefly based 
on-land” 1 " The specificity m this 
ta.se is, how ever, deceptive in that 
before the Industrial Devolution the 
economx of juaelitally eveiy society 
w as based on land and am iculture The 
same kind of di’ccptfx'e specificity 
chai act crises the definition of feudalism 
as “a sclf-suppoiting closed economx” 
with sparse tradexvise connections with 
the test of the woild a definition xyhteh 
one finds implicit m the xxnhngs of 
Pirenne and Swee/s ami ex pin it in the 
aigument.s of Indian feudalists like B 8 
Slinrma and B N S Yadava Surely 
the greatei part of the histoix of man 
has been -haiacteii.ed Iw most human 
hemes remaining confined within moi" 
or less small societies cut off Fiom the 
rest of the woitil Surely, all the dif¬ 
ferent production relations that have 
characteiised such societies do not 
i ex cal anv kind of unitv as to make 
it useful to ehih them all together 
under the common title of ‘feudalism’ 

Some .scholars would support the 
paitlciilaiistic ajipioarh in the follow¬ 
ing winds “If there is no universally 
applicable definition ol feudalism, 
tin re is an olijectixc reason for it, 
which has entic-al significance; for our 
argument, feudalism xx’us not a xx'orld 
s%stem, if is c .ipitalisrn that xxas the 
fiist xx-oilcl sx stem” 11 And they could 
liiiiig in then support Marx hlmdelf: 
“Ill-nee ihe great civilising influence of 
cajutal, its piudiiction ot a stage of 
society in comparison to xx'hich all 
carhei ones appear as riii're local deve- 
lojnnents of humanity and a.s ‘nature- 
idolatry’ ” 12 On the othe'r side of the 
fence, one ol the* more serious attempts 


at the systematic development of a 
universal category called ‘feudalism* is 
represented by tlie volume edited by 
Cnulhom who makes the case for such 
an exercise in the following forcefullx 
persuasive words: “The idea of feudal¬ 
ism is an absti action rleiived from some 
of the facts of early European history, 
hut it is not itself one of those facts. 
No con temporal v of William the Con¬ 
queror or Godfrey of Bouillon ever 
used the term. it was invented by 
scholars. chieflv scholais of thp 
cuhteenth century”.” 

Indeed there eannot bp any scholarly 
giminils for opposing the position taken 
here. It Is of course the method of 
science to tiy to discover unities 
underlying apparent diversities. The 
jirngramme of w'mk taken up by Coul- 
bem and his colleagues therefore de¬ 
serves to he taken seriously, especially 
as they meticulously avoid anv vague¬ 
ness nr loose associations and do a good 
job of systematically enumerating a 
huge number of characteristics which, 
according to them, constitute the 
common denominatoi of xvhat they 
think are different lnstcnical examples of 
feudalism 

It may he wenth our while to set 
ihe definition of feudalism as a univer¬ 
sal category as elahoiated by Coulhorn 
and othoss next to the definition of 
feudalism v- a paitmilar category oi 
which prihaps the most well knoxvn 
and imiveisails acc-i pled varsion is the 
me’ piovi(led In Mate Bloch 

Univiiisxi xno Pxuncxu.xa 
Di r ini noNS 

Mote Bloch, it mav he reealled. 
minimal wed the rhamcteristic features 
of feudalism xx-ith extiaordinarv luevitv 
in the following words- "A subject 
peasantix, xvidc’spiead use of the service 
tenement fic the fief] instead of a 
salary, winch was out of the question, 
the supremacy of a class of specialised 
warriois. tics of obedience and ptotec- 
tioii xxhich hind man to man and, with¬ 
in the xvanior class, assum-i the dis- 
tinctixe foun called vassalage;, frag¬ 
mentation of authority — leading 
ine vitably to die older” 14 

In providing a universahst definition 
Gnulhorn is moie elaborate. “Feudal¬ 
ism is pnmaiily a method of govern¬ 
ment, not an economic or a social 
svsiem though it obviously modifies 
and is modified by the* social and eco¬ 
nomic environment. It is a method of 
government in which the essential 
i elation is not that between ruler and 
subject nor state and citizen, but bet¬ 
ween lord and vassal. This means that 
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th«i porlonnance of political functions 
defends on peisonal agreements, bet¬ 
ween a limited nunibei ot individuals, 
and that poli'ical authority is treated 
as u private possession. Since personal 
Lontiacts aie so nnpoitant m feudal 
government, it tends to be most effec¬ 
tive at the local level where such con¬ 
tacts ure easy and tiecpient Since 
political poivei is peisonal lathei than 
institutional, there is loldtively little 

paiation oi functions, the military 
Icadci is usually an administrator and 
the udmimstiatoi is usually a judge. 
Military iunctions aie pumunant in 
most teud.il societii's, especially m then 
In ginning’ .*• 

One i annul lad to notice that Caul* 
hom categorically declares that lor him 
leudaliMii is a method ot got eminent 
‘‘"'l categorically denies that it repre- 
siots eilhci a social system or an eco¬ 
nomic system True to his own under¬ 
standing Coulboru's definition docs not 
<\cn imntion an\thing about produc¬ 
tion relations. Mine Bloch’s definition 
i.s howcvci that of a social ioimotion 
which, as we know, includes both the 
inliastiuetme consisting ol the iclations 
ol piodueti in and tlu sujierstiuctuie 
consisting ol institutional airangcmonts 
cisen r 1 st- to by and meant to lcpiodiicc 
those relations This definition more 
ol less coincides with that ol Coulborn 
m so lai as it icleis to sMpeistiuctuia! 
aspects, but it is mme than that 
msohn as it encaiisul.it. s the [eu.lal pio- 
duclam nlations in the temis 'subjeet- 
!>' isantis' and lie!’, wheieas Coul- 
1 >i>iia s (letiiiition leas.'s out all releicn- 
'is to these basic relations It i.s true 
that m the condensed definition quoted 
ah.ise Bloch does not ,sa\ much about 
the n ’atiun.s ol ponluction updating ut 
the mhastnichii.il level But all 
students ol Bloch know that he did 
not lease his suhicct-peusunts hanging 
in the aii with any vagueness As a 
matter ol fact, leu Bloch the relation 
between the actual pinducci and tlv 
direct exploiter typical ol feudalism 
hikes its ideal fmm in the complex of 
m.rnois, lonls and sells, which institu¬ 
tions he cb'seiibcs and analyses m great 
detail. Coolhom, on the othei hand, 
clearly indicates that in his conception 
ol feudalism pioduction iclations aie 
less important than methods of social 
management. He writes: “A connection 
between feudalism and landed pioperty 
is implied by the vciy word whirh is 
used to describe the institution, for the 
fcuehmi, or fief, was usually (not always) 
a piece of land But sve should re- 
membet once mote that the word comes 
long aftei the fact and that the 


emphasis which it puts on the fief may 
lit* misleading. Most students ot 
Kmopean feudal institutions agree that 
vassalage — the icl.itionship between 
find and man — is the essential ele¬ 
ment in feudalism”. 111 For him, the 
institution ot fid was only a by-product 
o! the institution ol vassalage. “The 
introduction ol the fief gives stability 
to agicements which aie otherwise 
fluctuating and impermanent and makes 
it possibl. to build a more solid msti- 
tu'ion.d slim tore on the basic relation¬ 
ship nl loul and man”. 17 

Marc Bloch hemp a paiticularist, 
un. In stands the in has tine tmal iclations 
oi inan.ijial seildom as being the 
results .it sonic unique events ot 
European hist.ns Euiopcun Icudal- 
ism sh.iiil.l thi lcloic be seen as the 
outci.tiie of the violent dissolution of 
o'.ier societies. It would ill tact he 
unintelligible without the gieat up- 

le.isal ol the Germanic invasions which. 
In foieibly uniting two siic'ietlc.s 

oi ii'inalh at serv different stages ol 
d.evclopmi nt, disiuplcd both of them 
and liiMiieht to the smfiee a great 
mans’ modes ol thought and social 
piacliccs ol an extiemcly pimutive 
el.araetei Having received fiuin 

eailiei ag. s the Homan villa (which m 
sum. respects anticipated the manoi) 
and the Cciniau village clileldom, it 
cstemled an.l consolidated these 
methods ssheiehy men exploited men, 
anti combining inestimable the light 
to the lcscniies bom the land svith the 
light to cxciCLse authority, it lashioncd 
tioin all this the hue man.n ol medic- 
s u tunes’’ 18 

It is easily umleislood sshy one 
finds vi many pauillcls m sonic ol the 
osnc.ts ill the feudal supnsti nctuie in 
diflcicnt hisl.iiicul and geogiaphteal 
conditions. Coulhoin hiin.scll shows 
why 

Most mlrig classes have been sup- 
Iiiiilc.l liy the kilniiii in peasant 
ciilliv.it.ns and liavi assumed tin - 
,ight to coimian.!, pulgc, and tax 
then lul.'iiois In Wcslciu Europe 
this puss ci ul a local lend ovci his 
villagcis lai antedates anything sslucli 
can he called t.iudalism 

It is a Ian conclusion that ieudat 
lends have usually, perhaps always, 
been supported bs the laboiii oi 
then peasants and that they have had 
the light to command and ludge tlu* 
peasants, lmt that tin oecuirancc ol 
those lights docs not piove the exist¬ 
ence ol feudalism 

The existence of a class ol local 
magnates exert isirig considerable dr 
fatto jxihtical aothoiitv, is common 
in countries ui which agiiciiltme pic- 
dOininatcs- If the Central govein- 


meiit cannot icta.n tlu oh. thence 
of these men, then tic ftuto power 
essilv becomes )iowpi dc jure and is 
inherited by their descendants 

that .me man holds land of 
another does not inevitable .leak's a 
leuikil lelationsl’ip , the posvois 
of feudal lord ale not a mete ex¬ 
tension of the posveis of a landloul 1 * 
The historical parallels reflect the 
fart that those supeistruebnal featines 
mas be expected to occin in all pre¬ 
capitalist and pre-mdtjstiia] societies 
siib|eet to conditions which make 
.let entiahsed government mm. suitable 
than an absolutist stale apparatus for 
tlie extiaetion and distribution of social 
sii'phis. To describe all such societies 
sshuh reveal any combination of these 
1. alines as ‘feudal’ is to lender the 
turn useless not mils from the point of 
siess of the Maixian concept of mode 
of pioduction, but also bom thi point 
ol view of anv school of hist.nv which 
attiehes impoitance to the mteiaction 
between .superstructure and infrastruc- 
t ui e 

We have till now restarted muse]ve¬ 
to just one impoitant attempt at uni- 
seisalisati.m of feudalism as a concept, 
namels that i.'presented by Coulhoin 
rt nt We have further seen that then 
conception of feudalism was not that 
of a mod. of pioduction and therefore 
fills outside the limits of Muixism. We 
mdv now mention the attempts that 
have been made to univeisulise feuda¬ 
lism as a mode of pioduction bv in tain 
Soviet Maisots The appioaih taken 
bs these scholars who were motivated 
bs (be coneein to leplaee the concept 
ol the Asiatic Mode of Production bv 
that of feudalism lias been desciibed 
in tbo lo'lowing winds “One Ioito 
of tbc Soviet aigimient lias been that 
modes ol piodiution ,ue distinguished 
bs < liaiactei islie forms of exploitation — 
tlu subieetioii of the individual bs 
stolen.e in slavery exploitation thiough 
miinopolv ol the possession ol the soil 
m feudalism -- an.l exploitation thiough 
waee-l.iboui m capitalism Aeeoiding 
to this argument the question ol pro- 
peits iclations, or who monopolises tin 1 
sol — l I- the state of piivatr land 
.liners — is not central" 5,1 

This approch can be cleailv seen to 
be urn borne ol a .ommitment to a 
them v ol unihni ',11 development of 
soeiets tin migh a unique se(|iieiue of 
modes ol pio.lucuoo Tins view of 
Insturv neccssarils equates evus pre¬ 
capitalist fonnation other than slavcis 
w th feudalism. In othei winds feiula- 
lism here is a residual categmv sshat- 
. ver Is pic-capifalisr an.l ssli.itever is 
not slavery is feudal 1 
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Instead of regrets, 
may we suggest prevention. 


In India, fire destroys'property and 
goods worth Rs 3 crores every day. 
Over a thousand people die and 
several lakhs are injured or 
incapacitated every year 

Apart from the loss of life and 
property, equipment and material lost 
take time to replace Production is 
badly affected, the market is lost to 
competition, workers face 
unemployment and goodwill of 
business developed over years is 
suddenly jeopardised. 


The sad part of It all is that most fires 
are preventable. Tjiey can be foreseen 
and their damage potential minimised. 

Make Loss Preventions way of life. At 
home, on the road, in the factory and 
office. We, at LPA, are committed to 
the prevention and minimisation of 
losses. But we can only offer our help. 
You must act. 


Prevent losses; promote prosperity. 




LOSS PREVENTION ASSOCIATION OF INDIA LTD. 

[Sponsored by tha General Insurance Industry) Warden Home. Sir P.M Road, Bombay 400 001. 
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We shall now turn to the debate 
shout feudalism among Indian histo¬ 
rians. which incidentally 'stands in retre- 
slung contrast to the discussions about 
semi-feudalism among political eco¬ 
nomists for its lack of dogmatism and 
its concern for meaning while using 
v, nrds. 

Of course one is aware of the plura¬ 
lity of meanings associated with the 
word. “In determining the essenoe of 
feudalism a constitutional historian 
w ould generally take landholding to be 
die source of political power, a socio¬ 
logist would focus on status as deter¬ 
mined by tenure, and to an economic 
historian it is primarily a mode of pro¬ 
duction by the exercise of rights over 
persons”. 81 But, as we have mentioned 
tailici, the discussion has taken place 
not <m the basis of any universahsed 
definition cither of the Soviet variety 
ei the one repiesented by Coulbom, 
Imt on a particulaust definition of the 
k-nd advanced by Marc Bloch. In othei 
winds, not only purcellisation of power 
mil decentralisation of authority has 
i .con kept in view but also production 
i ..nditions prnnauly on land and there- 
1 .nt* pioduction relations around the 
im unship mid use ol land. 

WlIAl l*EIUODS ? 

Hi Ion entenng into discussions of 
tliesi diiieicnt inhastructural and super- 
iluiitin.il featines of European feuda- 
nsin traced in Indian history or any 
l ■.»es of them denied we shall point 
at une veiy dlsconceiling aspect of the 
■ picstion, namely the extremely diverse 
h,stmit.il peuods in which feudalism 

,n India is supposed to have thrived. 
Thus while some Soviet hi.storm as of 
India have found tiaees of feudalism 
in the \rthasiistia of Kautilva, lor 
li S Miami,i Indian feudalism ori¬ 
ginated in the fourth century AD, 
ii'.icliiim its peak duung the eleventh 
and twelfth centuues With the esta¬ 
blishment of the Delhi Sultanate, foi 
TMilitica) and economic reasons, feu¬ 
dalism. in B N S Yatlava'.s view*, be¬ 
gan to decline The distinguished 
Russian lu.stoi i,in of the ninteenth 
eentiirv M M Kovalevskt, on the other 
hand, believed that the process of 
‘fcudalisatum’ in Tndia started pre¬ 
cisely with the ‘Muslim conquests' 
For D II Kusnmlri whose waitings 
in Indian history iusllv enioy a pri¬ 
vileged status, the feudal system 
hroke down aiound the middle of the 
.seventeenth century, under Aurang- 
7ob. Co] Janie* Tod, on the other 
hand, was witness to the functioning 
nf what he. believed was the elassic 
form of fciulaKsm in Rajasthan in 
the early nineteenth century.** 


The different protagonists of feudalism 
in India thus differ among themselves 
about the periods to such an extent 
that a period which for one of them 
marks the decline of feudalism is for 
another its phase of use and for a third 
is far removed from either decline oi 
rise of the same. Such disagreements 
cannot but give rise to doubts about 
the adequacy of the evidences, admitted 
by the protagonists themselves as being 
scanty and fragmentary, to support the 
edifices constructed upon them. To this 
may be added the other intriguing fact 
that “the rich vocabulary of Sanskrit 
language does not give us any expres¬ 
sion which convey the idea analogous 
to the term feudalism =a As the author 
of the quoted words himself remarks 
"the word 'Samanta' bears only a par¬ 
tial description of the .system’’, the part 
covered being cle irly that of decentra¬ 
lised authority and does not indicate 
any pioduction relations 

Sebfdom ? 

Serfdom, with the associated institu¬ 
tion of the manoi, is generally recogni¬ 
sed as one of the central features of 
Emopean feudalism in its ideal form. 
As a matter of fact, some scholars like 
Mauricc Dobb have been understood b\ 
some of his leaders as equating feudal¬ 
ism with serfdom. Some otheis like 
Mare Bloch, while not doing such an 
equation, do regard the scrf-manoi 
complex as an expression of feudalism 
i'i its ideal form. Ilowevei, there are 
other historians who have recognised 
llie importance of other fonns -which 
pioduction relations took under feudal¬ 
ism, In any case, it is natural that his- 
tonans concerned with feudalism in 
India .should look For traces of the 
manor-serf .system in Indian history. The 
quest has led bv and large to negative 
i (‘Suits Historians like R S Sharma and 
B N S Yadava. the principal defenders 
of the thesis of feudalism in India, have 
talked about "the depression of the old 
peasants into semi-serfs’’, 8 * hut even 
they are “led bv their evidences to eon- 
dude, that serfdom was far from being 
the dominant featme in India’’ 35 

The basis of Sharma and Yadava’s 
theory of Indian feudalism are the land 
giants made by kings principally to 
Brahmans of which thev produce a 
large volume of evidence-, hut most 
historians would hold the view that: 
“a donated village or land cannot be 
equated with the European manor. In 
India the gifted area does not seem to 
have been divided into anything like 
munsus indomunttm and small-sized 


holdings to which serfs were attached. 
Thus the tvpe of relationship and intei- 
dependence between the large-sized 
farms and small or middle-sized plots 
of land seen in Europe seems to be 
gtneiallv absent in our cotuitiy. Here 
instead ot the serf-occupied manses, 
peasant families themselves became 
units of production and seignurial taxa¬ 
tion. and developed close economic ties 
of inlet -dependence with the land¬ 
in’d”.* This system has thus been 
interpreted as having “no relationship 
with feudalism and manorialism as we 
understand today from the European 
standard text” 81 Some historians, how- 
evei, have agiccd that: “In spite of the 
geneial absence of manor like organisa¬ 
tion of agricultural pioduction in India 
dining the second half of the first mil¬ 
lennium, it max be possible to postulate, 
on the basis of rpigrapluc and literary 
evidence, that peasants and artisans 
were at times attached to the soil more 
oi less in the same wax as serfs weie 
in medieval Europe’’ M 

One has also looked at the practice 
of forced lahom which certainly existed 
m varying degrees in diffeicnt historical 
p-iiods in India An important point 
made by the opponents of the feudal 
thesis is that "The nntuie of forced 
lahom in India — of which there is 
considerable evidence throughout het 
Ivstnrv — Is in its vrn i ssence different 
from the one in Emope, for in India 
it Is very rarelx used for purposes of 
pioduction Tims forced labour in India 
icmained by and laige, an incidental 
manifestation of the ruling class poli¬ 
tical and administrative power than a 
part of the piocc.xx of piodiiction”. 8 * In 
any case, it has bc'-n held that “here 
os compared to Europe forced-labour 
was less common” 30 

As to atlachmout to land R S Shanna 
while talking about land grants makes 
the bland statement that “peasants and 
artisans had to he attached to the vil¬ 
lage”. He has given examples of the 
following kind “In backward aboriginal 
aieas- peasants could not leave cultiva¬ 
tion and escape to othei villages. In 
some parts of cential India ar>d espe¬ 
cially in Kangi a and Orissa quite a few 
villages were transfeiied to the donees 
along with artisans. heulsmcn and 
cultivators, tied down to the soil in the 
same manner as seifs in medieava! 
Emope”.* 1 Speaking aliout a much 
later period Nnral Hasan described the 
status of tenants under z.ainindars (in 
the Mughal period) in the folowing 
words: “The zjimindars, other than the 
peasant-proprioto'S. gcnnallv gave 
their lands m hereditary lease to their 
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Controls are no constraints 
to a dynamic company. 



Andhra Cement achieved a 
Capacity utilisation of 120",', 
when the industry average 
was 80.5% 

Despite price and distribution 
controls, Andhra Cement 
increased its sales revenue 
from Rs 5.7 crores in 1976-77 
to Rs. 13 54 crores in 1980-81 

The gross profits rose in the 
same period more than five 
fold from Rs. 22.11 to 
Rs 123.58 Lakhs. 

The Company has maintained 
an Equity Dividend of 12.5 per 
cent consistently for the last 
4 years. 

The book value of the share 
has increased from Rs 14 28 
in 1977 »o Rs 3? 56 in 1981. 


Andhra Cement's commitment 
to expansion and growth is the 
strongest testimony to its faith 
that controls are no constraints 
to the growth-oriented. 

Andhra Cement is in the 
process of implementing a 
gigantic expansion programme 
at a cost of Rs. 30.85 crores 
to increase its installed 
capacity from the existing 
4.9 lakh tonnes to 7.4 lakh 
tonnes. With the progressive 
implementation of ‘precalcin- 
ation' technology, it is poised 
for even better growth— 
increase of its installed capacity 
to 12.4 lakh tonnes by 1985. 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS ] 
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1977 
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1978 

683 

477 
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86 
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1979 

620 

812 

141 

38 
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1880 

1980 

861 

1252 

180 

82 
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23 81 

1981 

1364 

1383 
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124 

17 5 
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Andhra Cement 
believes- 

problems are opportunities. 

THE 4 

ANDHRA JUk 
CEMENT FVf 1 
COMPANY LTD. 

Ill, Sarojini Davi Road. 
Secunderabad 500 003 
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dints, Avho enjoyed secufity of tenure 
terms. of the patta granted to them, 

, the condition that they paid their 
jd revenue regularly.... At the same 
ne, in view of the shortage of culti- 
tois, the zamindars enjoyed the right 
restrain the tenants from leaving 
nr lands and compel'them to culti- 
tc all arable land held by them”.*' 
liether this kind of legal restrictions 
'■it along with the land donations 
mng the much earlier period dealt 
th by Sharma and Yadava is a mat- 
t of dispute. In the Calcutta seminar 
at has lieen referred to before Sharma 
" reported as arguing that “whenever 
ullage was granted to a donee, the 
M'.ans, villagers, and tillers of the 
ml were also transferred along with 
, village Moieover, the king had the 
.'lit to hind down the villagers to the 
nd”. But D C Sircar disagreed and 
’d that the king had no light to bind 
iwn the villagers, unless they were 
ives, and that there is no cpigtaphic 
•dence to prove the contrary, though 
e evidence has been sometimes mis- 
lderstood Sircar fuitlicr held that 
o give a village is really the same as 
give a village along with the ni¬ 
seis which moans that the king's 
,'l-paying subjects m ihe village, 
ould beneelorth pa\' taxes to the 
ince”. and that “professionals like 
e priests, batbers, carpenteis, wa.sbei 
en etc. olten enjoyed state land or 
mtnon village land on the condition 
offering theii services regularly to 
i- villagers, and such people could be 
faehed to a grant without tho state 
•ving any right over their person. . 
ich people were free from their obli- 
.tions as soon as they gave up the 
toyment of the state land oi 
vonrs”.** 

Production Relations 

As a matter of fact not a great deal 
ically known about the production 
lations obtaining during the period in 
hieh Sliamaa and Yadava see the rise 
id fall of Feudalism, namely 300 AD 
1200 AD. The following account 
\en by Yadava is full of elements 
Inch have been disputed by other 
vtorfans: "There wort, on the one 
iml, the owner of the fields, the pio- 
u-tors or landlords, and, on the other, 
" cultivators who were the humbler 
' upants of fields . the Sudras con¬ 
futed the bulk of the latter class. 
~.is class appeared to have included 
• temporary peasant to whom land 
is leased out by the owners and also, 
the evidence of Medbailtbi suggests, 
'! share-croppers, the produce-sharing 


peasants, ^Therc were different classes 
of the . produce-sharing peasants. Be¬ 
sides, there were petty hired ta- 
lwmrcrs like the plough-driver some 
nf whom must have been landless 
laliouiers". 31 ’ The details of the account 
ure, however, not particularly inipoitunt 
-for the purposes of Sharma and Yadava, 
a> their thesis does not depend on the 
puiticului characteustics of tenuri.il 
conditions attaching to land. Their de¬ 
finition ’amounts to moie or less the 
inflowing simple characterisation ■ "The 
leudalism of om period was largely 
co’iecim'd with icalising the surplus 
iioin the peasants mainly m kind 
thimigh supenor lights and through 
forced lahoin”, u which leaves wide 
open the natuic of superior rights and 
the natuic oi Inrces making labour 
linfiee. The small exti nt to which 
tin sc* wide open a’cas uie nail owed 
down is exemplified hv the following 
observations 

What the peasants p.cd as revenue# 
to the state was converted as a lt-sul 
of grants into routs to the benefi 
cranes, most of whom, being indivi 
duals or religious institution did no 
have to pay nnv poition of theiO 
income as ta\ to then donois 

The right to i ultlv.ite the laitrl OC 
get it c iillivnted also implies that oh 
i jcction 

Thp ti.inslci ol such lights obvious 
Iv flowed from the theory of lova 
ownoiship, but once given to the 
dimees, in piaitice it meant indivi 
dual ownership 17 

\s is well known, questions icgardmg 
land ownership and land possession, 
rent, levenue. etc have remained an 
aiea of fuzziness in Indian economic 
history in the ancient and mediaeval 
peiiods just as much as m the Ihitish 
period, and each of these piopositions 
would be contested by otliei' histoiians. 

What Is centrally important of couixe 
is the question about the peasants be¬ 
ing free oi unfrec. On this matter the 
positions taken by Shamia and Yadiva 
have ln'<'n challenged by other 
histoiians. Thus Jlarhaiu Mukhia 
writes: "R S Sharma and B N S Yadava 
have merely infetved that the state’s 
grants of villages, enumerating a num¬ 
ber of rights transferred to the Intel- 
methanes, should have led to the 
creation of dependence of the peasants 
on them. This is by no means certain. 
Villages, according to Professor Sharma’s 
own evidence, were donated even by 
private, individuals., these individuals 
were clearly In no position to change 
class relations in the countryside.” 5 * 
Mukhia advances a totally conti ary 
formulation of production relations pre¬ 
vailing .during the same period in the 


following words: “The primarily free 
peasant form of agricultural production, 
hemg iormed from the post-Maurya 
times, thus continued to characterise 
'lie agianan economy of ancient and 
mediaeval India” 39 The drastic assertion 
about the peasants being ‘irce' is made 
on the basis of the view that the re- 
stnetioiis on the direct pioduceis were 
niostlv of an economic nature and not 
jmidiejl. Thus Ilaibans Mukhia writes: 
“\Ye can haullv speak oi a developed 
(about oi land market m ancient and 
mediaeval India, though hired agri- 
cnltmal labour and instances of sale or 
moitgage ol land have been mentioned 
in our sources. Thus, it is primarily the 
economic more than the legal, limita¬ 
tions on mobility whirh confined the 
peasant to his village”. 43 

Vassai ACE 

Most of the evidence advanced by 
) antagonists ol the feudal thesis, while 
not throwing much light on production 
idations, lelatc to decentralisation of 
jiithontv ami intermediary rights over 
land which are suggested to be parallels 
of the institutions of vassalage and 
Del, typical of European feudalism. 

What makes difficult a critical discus¬ 
sion ol this aspect is that many 
histoiians are in the habit of using 
w mils such as "vassal”, “fief”, “feuda¬ 
tory loids”, “barons", “benefice" etc in 
the Indian context in a rathei loose 
fashion Suielx such loose usage doc's 
not at all establish that the parallels 
ate valid. As a matter of fact it might 
lie unfair to such authors to impute to 
them an indentification of the Indian 
institutions which they are referring to 
with the European institutions which 
these words evole. 

it i.s not at all difficult to find reasons 
(or the parcellisation of sovereignty 
giving rise to political structures super- 
fi.seally resembling European Feudalism 
"The war of succession, civil strife and 
lawlessness weie In vogue throughout 
mu ancient and mediaeval periods, 
fust to overcome these situations, 
emperoi.s (Samral) always preferred to 
he associated with a good numbers of 
vuliordinite chiefs and nobles.” 41 Along 
with this "We also find evidence of the 
necessity oi making private and local 
arrangements for protection which has 
been regarded as the mast potent factor 
Kwponsible foi the growth of feudalism 
ivrrvwheie”. In course of time "the 
royal feudatones also hud their vassals 
wlio in turn were the overlords of 
smaller chiefs The political structure 
had become a network of vassal and 
suzerain relationship. The Samanta 
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stainless steel 


ViSL is the largest manu¬ 
facturer of stainless 
steel in the country today 
And with the commission¬ 
ing of the VOD Plant —the 
firs* of its kind in India- 
VISL pioneers the use of 
secondary steel making 
techniques which result in 
the manufacture of high 
purity stainless steels 
with extra low carbon 
content 

Viol's range include grades 
ol AlSi specifications 
like 302. 304. 316 in tne 
Austenitic series and 
AISI 401 412. 420 in the 
Martensitic series The 
extra low caibon stainless 


steels produced through 
the VOD like 3041 have 
excellent deep drawing 
properties Strict quality 
control at each stage of 
the manufacturing process 
ensures optimum metallur¬ 
gical and mechanical 
properties for the finished 
product 

Stainless steel is supplied 
from the factory in the 
form of flats as wide as 
300mm rounds as low as 
8mm in diameter and billets 

A range of stainless steels 
for applications ranging 
from utensils to razor 
blades and nuclear plants 
are manufactured to nss 


national specifications at 
VISL Wrde m for 
detailed technical litera¬ 
ture on our lanqe 


Visvesvaraya iron & Steel Ltd 
Bbadravathi 

: A remil; ‘,'ks lor Undertaking) 
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ronven&oos like court attendance, mili¬ 
tary Service and the payments o{ 
tributes became deep-rooted. .. The 
b.imanta system led to administrative 
|W (-centralisation also and there was no 
rlear line of demarcation in the 11th 
and 12th centuries AD between high 
officers and Samantas in some regions 
of Northern India. The armies weie 
composed of feudal levies." 45 Yadavn 
himself recognises that the common 
thread that binds together this political 
svstem were tributary relations. “The 
tiibutary relations which loosely bound 
together the nobles, chiefs, local mien 
and the paramount loid came thus into 
piomlnent relief and the latter does not 
seem to have had any actual duties to 
the people. The establishment of an 
empire only meant the extension of the 
lnbutary system on a large scale”. 41 * It 
is however important to recognise that 
fwhile feudalism may involve tiibutary 
telatfons, not all tributary relations 
amount to feudal relations 

Fntr? 

It Is also easv to understand that 
such decentralisation of authority 
would give rise to s\.stems akin to 
the European fief. In all earlier so- 
ueties marked with limited develop¬ 
ment of production and exchange and, 
therefore, of other le.stncted use of 
money, remuneration in terms of salarv 
cnav not be expected to be piactieally 
convenient. On the olliei hand, land 
being the principal source of all income, 
tenumeration through land allotment 
is almost an automatic solution. As 
Yadava writes “In the absence of a 
•alary system in a social set-up in 
which the economic function was weak 
'and the exchange became rare, portions 
of land were assigned for remunerating 
sei vices” 44 

As we have seen before Sharma and 
Yadava base their conceptual structure 
of Indian feudalism on the land grants 
made by kings to Brahmanas in the first 
lew centuries of their feudal period 
and later to persons belonging to other 
castes on secular considerations. There 
is no doubt that "the gradual accu¬ 
mulation of lands into the hands of 
the Brahmanas and others helped the 
growth of a class of landed aristocrats 
who were no other than the Zemindars 
of die later period". 45 But whether any 
meaningful parallels can be drawn be¬ 
tween the land control exercised by 
the receivers of such grants and the 
vassals of Europe has been challenged 
by many historians. The shakiness of 
the feudalists on this point is illustrated 
by the following: "... higff officers of 


the state, were paid by land grants, 
but this is not confirmed bv contem¬ 
porary epigraphs. However, it Biah- 
nianas were paid by grants of levenues, 
how could the otheis be paid dif¬ 
ferently? There is hardly anything to 
prove that officers and others employed 
by the state were normally paid in 
cash. If secular services weie re¬ 
munerated in monev. why were re¬ 
ligious services left out?” 4 * Thus, re¬ 
muneration in terms of land grants is 
being Inferred on grounds not of 
evidence, not even of logic but merely 
of speculative analogs ! Again when 
B S Sbaima writes that "the giant of 
villages to priests may be compared to 
the practice of 'benefices’ given to the 
church in mediaeval Europe” he has 
himself to rush to add the qualification 
"with the. differenee that Brahmans 
and temples were not an oigamsed 
gioup in India”. 47 But surely this dif- 
fcience is of a fundamental natuu-? Is 
it not one of the factors which make 
social history in India altogether dif¬ 
ferent from that of feudal Europe? 
Even in case of serular land giants 
scholars have raised doubts about the 
nature of land contiol It has been re¬ 
marked that in the European context 
“(he barons in their turn let out land 
(o others on similar conditions and 
thus the process was continued down 
the scale”. 41 Howcvei, in the Indian 
context, "The nature and extent of 
control of the local ovei the land placed 
under bis charge aie not definitely 
known from the evidence of om dis¬ 
posal. Sometimes, ns far as we know, 
a Samanta of regional land might make 
<t grant of land under his peisonal 
authority. In such circumstances the 
control was real and authoritative lint 
in some other rases, it is observed that 
the approval of the king was deemed 
necessary, which may go to show that 
the control was limited ” M 

Out ics hons 

Anywav. it has been universalis re¬ 
cognised that decentralisation of contiol 
over land is not sufficient to provide 
any basis for the institution ol vassal¬ 
age. "The crux of the definition lies in 
the socio-economic content of the ’obli¬ 
gation’ which connects the dnect pro¬ 
ducer and his immediate superior or 
overlord.” 50 Sharma himself observed 
that “whether feudalism i.s concerned 
with military services or with the pea¬ 
santry or with mutual settlement in all 
these cases, obligation is the main head¬ 
way”.® This, however, is a point on 
which the thesis of Sharma and Yadava 
hat proved to be extremely vulnerable. 


All they have been able to produce are 
.some “evidences of grants whirh were 
specifically conditioned bv military 
sei vices”. 5 ® in particular in the post- 
ITarsha period, but they themselves are 
piettv much on the defensive on nc- 
, mint of the seantv evidence in their 
favour. Thus Shanua writes "The 
c!i : < f obligations of the vassals wire to 
lender military aid to their lords. Whe- 
thci a similar obligation developed on 
the offirials who were given feudal 
titles and paraphernalia is not difinitelv 
known. The seeulai eounteipait of 
brnefices was, however weak in i-.ulv 
mediaeval India Mthough officers vveie 
li-munc rated bv seiviee train os, these 
fowled only a very small part of the 
mens placed under their charge Henee 
these areas were neither fiefs nor 
manors as in Europe, only villages 
donated to the brahmanas could poihaps 
he regarded as such Furtbci, vassals 
in India had to render to theii lord 
mainly military and not administrative 
set vice as in Europe”. 5 ’ Yadava in his 
turn has to take recourse to specious 
pleading in the following words- “It 
appears that some of these grants were 
bv wav of icwards, gifts or maintenance 
of certain individuals and were not 
specifically conditioned on any kind of 
future service. In such cases, though 
the giver had no legal claim on the 
recipients, vet there must have been 
the moral bond of gratitude and the 
condition of service must have been 
implied” 54 Other historians do not find 
it acceptable to make such speculative 
influences Thus, Maitv writes blandly 
that "the verv essence of the European 
feudalism and manoiialism. weie altn- 
getlier absent in the ancient Indian 
land-giants”, while clanfving the very 
diffcirat kind of obligations which suh- 
oidinate power holdeis in the Indian 
context had to fendei to the king in 
lhe following vvouls “Besides political, 
the vassal kings from time to time had 
to fullil manv social obligations to their 
(veiloul Sometimes thev had to give 
then d.iughtei.s in liiarnnge with the 
Yuvaraia and their .sons had to serve the 
iov al mastei in ihfleient capacities " 55 
I) (’ Siiciii discusses- the question of 
oh'igations, oi rather the huh of them, 
in the following vvouls 

The iruioritv <>l tile numerous 
(h.utcix ihs< civeicd al! over the 
(ountu ueoid giants ol land to gods 
ami liiah'iunus without stipulating 
any obligation of the donee, to the 
ilonots Ohviouslv. the piirstlv class 
was the most unsuitable loi rendering 
m- ivices ot the feudal tvpc On the 
othci hand, it is generally stated in 
the grants in cleat forms that the 
donees were exempted from all kinds 
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In a little over four years since 
technocrats came to be looked upon 
as entrepreneurs capable of big 
things, SICOM has enabled 84 such 
experts to come together The result 
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entrepreneurs with a tenacity 
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approach in respect of the other 
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State Government's Package Scheme 
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concessional rates, equity contribution, 
if needed, escort through intimate 
co-ordination with infrastructural 
organisations etc And, if after having 
gone into production, you need 
marketing support, SICOM puts its best 


foot forward to secure you preference 
in official purchase programmes. 
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of otbUfsatious including the supply 
of unpaid labour. 

The object of the giants i.s often 
clearly .stated in the charters It was 
the desiio of attaining religious merit 
by the donors and their parents. There 
arc only a few early Indian charters 
leeordiug giants or land to people 
ol the waiiioi class, soinelimes foi 
setvices lendeicd to the king lint 
there Is absolutely no mention ol 
obligations of the feudal tvpe even 
in such records. 

In the feudal system, the man who 
In k! ’and fiom anothei was consider¬ 
ed to lie the dependant anil sub¬ 
ordinate of the lattei. Hut m India, 
die social position ol the Iliahmana 
donees and the temple authouties 
was exceptionally high, and they 
were not looked igxin as the king's 
sassals 

seems to us that Sn ear's aigmnents 
ive no scope for anv furtliei attempt 
- treating the lund giants in the Indian 
anient as comparable to the institu- 
vn of vassalage in Kuiopo. 

IIo\l \OP, ? 

Till now we lime done no more than 
o over the diffeient arguments m 
nom of and against the i<It a of 
i udalism m Indian history, hopefullv 
iiihout distorting am of tin positions 
lion while not hiding mil own stiong 
u 'Mtive position We shall now come 
o some aigmnents of our own. It seems 
■stiemely stiauge to us that m all tins' 
iiseussions a most mipoitant aspect ot 
■ainipcail feudalism has been p,esed 
>yei in silence We aie talking about 
lie voiy specific nature of the ‘ties of 
lependciue' between man and man 
'Inch Mai! Bloeh Heats as being or 
Mi.imonnt impoitauce “In leurlal 
'eiety the cliaracteiistie human bond 
j^is the subordinate's link with a ncm- 
b\ chief. Fiom one level to anothei 
he ties thus formed — like .so mauy 
h,uns branching out inch finitely -- 
mmed the smallest to the gi cates*” ' ,T 
This ttcclike piolifeiation ol lelations 
ot dependence and dominance is how- 
evri. not all that specific to feudalism 
being a common featuic ol all pie- 
nulustiial societies with decentinlisa- 
*i‘>ii of aulhouty. The same is true of 
tit, conditions giving tise to these tic's 
ol dependence. As Bioeh writes: 
“Kverywhere, the weak man felt the 
feed to be sheltered by someone more 
powerful. The powerful man. m bis 
’inn. could not maintain bis pieslige or 
Ins fortune or even ensuie his own 
"safety except of subordinates bound to 
Ins service. On the one hand, there 
''as the urgent quest for a protectoi; 
"ti the other there were usurpations of 
authority, often by violent means. And 
as notions of weakness and strength are 


always relative, in many cases the same 
man occupied a dual role — as u de¬ 
pendant of a moie powcilu] man and a 
piotecloi of humble ones Thus there 
1 legan to be built up a vest sv stem ol 
pi rsonal relationships whose intersec¬ 
ting threads ran fiom one level of the 
social stiucture to anothei”. ,K Wi hav 
seen betoie that similar conditions gave 
use to similar decentiulisation ol autho- 
nty m Indian histoiy as well 

What accoidmg to Maic Hloch is 
tiuely ol the essence ot Kimipean 
li mlaliMn i- the method oi cementing 
these ties, Bloch discusses m gieat 
di tail tf'c iituals ol homage, lealty etc 
which he considers to be oi basic im- 
jiuitanc, i- evpiessious ol the teudal 
e’lios Givi n the importance wc attach 
to these- institutions and rituals in mu 
aigiimeuts we feel justsified to quote 
I mm Maic Bloch uithc-i extensively 

To 'le the man" ol anollui man 
in the Micabulaiy oi lcuilaliMii, no 
"'(nbmalion ol winds was moo 
widely used oi iikiic coinpiehensivc 
ui mi ailing, in both the Uoniunce and 
(u'mi.inic tongues it was lused to ex- 
piess pciMinal dependence pci \c and 
applied lo poisons ot all social classes 
legal dli sS in the piecise legal liatun 
ol the bund The count was the ‘man’ 
u! the king, as the seii was the ‘man 
ol tins mammal loid 

linaglui two men lace to face, 
one wishing to scivi. the othei wil¬ 
ling in anxious lo he seived The 
loinier puts his hands logethei and 
plaies them, thus joined, between 
hands ol the othei man — a plain 
sMiibol ol submission the signifie.inee 
ol which was sonii'timi s Imthcr rin- 
phasised by a kneeling post me At 
the seme tune, the pel son piolleiing 
Ins hands utteis a *nv winds — a 
\ei\ shint declaiation — liv which 
lie at know ledges hunsell to be the 
man ol the peisun facing linn Then 
ebiel and siibmilmate kis, e.ali othei 
on the mouth, svmbolising aecmd 
and tnendsliip 

.the cc'icmoiiv was called 
'lumiagi' The wipi-nui jiaily. whose 
[iiisitiou was nrated by this act. was 
discnbed by no othei teim than the 
M'l\ gineial one ol ‘loid’ Smnlaily. 
the subiiiilinati was oi ten simply 
i ailed tin ‘man' ol this loid. in sunr- 
I lilies, mine pienscK li is 'mail ol 
mouth and bands’ (fitwiinr tie bout In 
cl lie mains) But mini specialised 
winds weie also emploied, uuh as 
‘vassal’ or, till the beginning of the 
twelfth len'im at least ‘i ommiMiili'il 
man’ fcoinmendc) 

appaicntly fiom tin' i.uiihngian 
peinid, a second ritual — essentially 
ii-ligious one — wus siipciimposed on 
if. laving his hand on the faispels or 
on relics, the new vassal swoie to be 
faithful to his mavtei. This was 
called fealty, foi in Fiend, fin tin¬ 
man Trouc, and fonneily, llulde). 
Royal- or seignorial officials of every 


lank took it on assuming then duties, 
pii'lales often demanded it hum 
t lu-ii dings, and mauoual folds, 
mcasionally, (mill then peasants 
“Tlie tic thus burned lasted, in 
Iheon, ,is long as the two lives which 
it bound logethei, but as soon as one 
in other ol these was tcnmiiatid hv 
death it was automatically dissolved 
We shall set tha' in pi.tt tu< vas- 
-alage vi iv -oini became, in must 
cases hereilitaiv, but this d< laeio 
situatliin allowed the legal nilr to 
u ui.mi intuit to the end It nialteieil 
littli that the son ol the deceased 
vassal usually pedomied this homage 
to the loid who had act ejiteil Ills 
l.i'ltui s oi that th heir nl the pro- 
vioiis loid almost mv.uiubb iciiivid 
the homage of Ins fathei's vassals 
tin reunions bail nonetheless to 
lie lepea'eil with eviiv cb.mm of the 
individual peisous com rim d 
It can liaidlv lip denied th.it nothing 
liki these rituals plaved am part in 
Indian society of any turn Indian 
feudalists themselves have to iimcedo 
•las point Tims. Yadavu wntes “In 
India, lmwevei, sse do not find the 
evidence o f sucli ties of dependence 
b nne cases oi commendation have been 
tuned: but thus were e.sscntialh thf- 
I'-ent horn the type which m find in 
Km ope" ( "| 


Ol'lGIMI ClIMI.SC irmslll S til 1 IlM'U 
Sot'IM. Fiivmuvs OlIK 

The leader may Ask d tins aspect is 
iimIIv that inipoitaut as we aie making 
it out to be Obvumsls neithei the 
imitai'onists mil the opjimients of the 
idea ol Indian teuilalhm attach much 
impoitance to it The fnunt'i liavi not 
In-eii ileti lied In this considnation in 
!lien i floits at roust!utting the idea ol 
an Indian feudalism and the lat'ei have 
nut toimd if ,i point wsiilh mi'll 1 lolling. 
It we hold a different vitw that i.s be¬ 
cause fm us feudalism is not just a 
|Hjl;lu.d sv lem fa method oi govern¬ 
ment) nm just an econonm sy stem (a 
method of istiacting and distributing 
social suiplus) Foi us it is a social 
system (iiiciirpmating the Maixian con- 
iepts ol son.-il loimiition and mode ol 
pii’diitlmn) including an mtiastiuctine 
ol eeimomie mechanisms mentioned 
aliov, and a snjieistiucture not only 
of leilun political institiiliotis lor the 
piiiixi-es ol civil administration and 
nu'ituiy aggression but also ol vaiious 
ot fa i social yultm.ll and religious insti¬ 
tutions which bat e the uile of holdini', 
lb,- system together To undeiplay the 
impoitaiice of these social, enltmal anil 
ii'ligious institutions appeals to us t<. 
ml. the concept o! sujii'tslnictuie ol 
mooli of its essential loilteiit It is a 
misleading of Marx to tioat the supei- 
stiucture as of lktle significance-, an at- 
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tilnde vvliich reveals itself all too com¬ 
monly in the writings ol many Maixists. 
We tlieicloif hold the view that the 
debate ala)ut feudalism m India which 
we have jeviewed above Millers from 
a very sci urns lacuna msotai as it 
leaves untouched the social iiiltinal 
and icligiuii, institutions liotli ol lsmo* 
re.m leiidahsiu and mediaeval India 
It is not ineicly the absence ol insti¬ 
tutions i,k.e commendation and utnals 
hki homage and icaltv m the Indian 
society ol any penod which makes 
feudalism an inappiopnatc analytical 
liatncwoik loi Indian histoiv II tin 
t.mopcun Kermis loigcd tin si institu¬ 
tions and created these utnals lot hold- 
*i»*i tin 1 society togethri, the Indian 
Kermis was not lacking in its inventive 
capacities As a mattei ol latl, Indian 
social history bcais the iiinnmU ol an 
approach ol jational planning to a 
higher degree than piobubk anv olliei 
eisc in lnstoiy The 1 iw makcis ol 
ancient India thought out with luealli- 
t.ikmg thoioughness all the dillerent 
conflicts that can possibly ause 'll 
the I line turning of a society which has 
tile essential objective ol making the 
majority of the people cieate use values 
arid a minority to appioptiatc a sinplus 
horn them With equally I neat Making 
thoioughness they found out solutions 
Im each such pioblcm ami if the suc¬ 
cess ol then elfint -s to he judged by 
tin stabilisation and perpetuation of th" 
•so< ial oulei established fry them then 
that success has to lje adjusted as be¬ 
ing of a fantastically high oulei The 
point we aie emphasising is that any 
liunewoik of analysis which does not 
accommodate the specific inventions of 
thi social enginiTis of ancient Inrln 
cannot he adequate’ as a fiauiewoik of 
analysis lor any period ol Indian 
lostoiv 

It is nut in the scheme ot tin- jnesent 
pajiei to present such an altoinalivi 
fiameyvoik fm Indian social 1 isloiy 
ionstileiing that one has haiclly made 
.i beginning with constituting such a 
fiamewoik fiom the Marxian jsmnl ol 
view The task has to be jegaided as a 
va*t on-- and theieloic not to rlcscliaiged 
in the concluding paiagraphs of an 
aitiele meant to be a ciitique of the 
thesis ot Indian Feudalism The most 
we call do cs to point at some ol the 
clmiacleiistic tejtmc of the Hindu sn- 
< i’ll organisation wdiich reflect a totally 
different social philosophy than any 
othei such philosophy cieatfd hv the 
geniuses of other civ lisatinns. It i s not 
possible for us to elaluirate hcic the 
masons why we think that these charac- 
teustics have remained important 


tiuough all the vaiious non-Hindu in- 
lluenccs like buddhism, Islam, Christia¬ 
nity etc. 

Commends ikjn Impossible in India' 

Wi took off into the present line of 
ugumeni while discussing the- European 
b’i'dal institutions ol homage and 
lenity. The point of fundamental lin- 
l«)itame to us is not just the absence 
ol any Instiii ical records showing the 
jury alt nei o! these pi ait ices, it is that 
these institutions and litu.ils, simply 
luiild not have existed in India, vio¬ 
lating, as they do, the veiy essence of 
thi’ Hindu ethos. .As one may see horn 
the detailed ilcsci lptions given by Marc 
llloih, tin tics between man and man 
in Euiupean leudahsm wen scaled by 
utnals peifonned hv men in their indi¬ 
vidual capacities pairing themselves 
with peisons oi then own choices. Man 
in the Indian society of the entire British 
I’i'i mil going back to the early da vs 
■'hen the Hindu law-tuakeis- laid clown 
tin- iides of social conduct iieier had 
mm individual caput itics Men were 
I l!| in into castes, and fm each caste 
was laid down ligidlv a ’dhanna’ to be 
followed liv its niembeis. It was im- 
jiic—ilile tm man to cntei into any kind 
ol a contiact, anungement oi undei- 
standing with anv othei man ol his 
own choice, mespectivi' of the castes 
to which the two individuals belonged 
I be relations nl dependence and do¬ 
minance between individuals weie flu¬ 
bs-products ot ldatlons between castes 
.in 1 thev wen- not subject to anv ad- 
1*1 .tnicnts to suit tlie needs ot mdi- 
y irluals II Iheie yvas any scope tin dis- 
eieiionaiv adjustment the preiogativi- 
was i yt etc i-eil not by anv individual, 
but by tb. village society 

We ate not fmgetting foi a mower.* 
Ib.it the caste system did not mean a 
t nmplctelv ligul eompaitnientatnm ol 
human beings over all tune Mobility 
Willim the system and tiansfomiatiou, 
jnohlera'ion and eluluuation of the 
’y stem in the course of lnstoiy is’ a 
subject that lias received consideiable 
attention fiom sociologists and histo- 
i mus The fact, however, icinairis that 
at any naiticular time and place no 
individual as an individual could ap- 
pioaeli any other individual and offer 
submission and piay foi jnotection 
' Imagine two men face to face", says 
Marc Bloch while desciilnilg the ritual 
nl homage. Well, one smiplv cannot 
imagine two men face to face in the 
con text of Indian social history. 

Violence ScmimiiEn nx Ipf.oi.ogv 

We would now like to mention an¬ 


other important point which in our 
opinion gives rise to a fundamental 
difference between all of pre-British 
Indian history ancl the history of an^j 
other civilisation known to us. As i^ 
well known, it is one of the fundamental 
tenets nl Maixism that the hierarchic 
stiuctuie of society with sonic classc. 
pinducing iLSc values and sonic other 
classes appropuafing a surplus out ol 
it and distributing it among themselves 
is held together in the ultimate ana¬ 
lysis by violence. We advance as a 
hypothesis that this particular role in 
Indian history was played nut by vio¬ 
lence hut hy ideohny Ideology no 
doubt plays the idle ol smoothing ovn 
dictions m all societies the ruling 
class ideology is meant to thwart 
muffle and confuse class struggle in all 
class societies In that theie is nothing 
special about India. What is special 
about India is the stupendous success 
that was achieved In ideology in India 
in this i i»li-. Violence has of com ye 
been not in the least larking in Indian 
bi-'tory But that is violence as be¬ 
tween different claimants to political 
power all Mousing to the same ruling 
i lass We aie talking ol the absent i 
of violence between tin exploitin'- 
classes and the exploited classes We 
aie suggesting that it was never found 
necessary by the exploiting ilaxses to 
use violence to make the exploited 
classes accept their exploitation mid 
oppiession We aie suggesling that the 
io lilt was aihii’M’d by the Use ol 
‘dl’anua’ yvh'th it may be icealled. 

1 if< i.illv mean- 'something that holds 
togelhn' The Siidia was indoitiinatid 
to accept without piotest the ‘Snilu- 
Dhaiina’ and the Candala lived his 
accoiditig to the canons applicable te¬ 
les station Dhsrma put the highest 
inemmiii on the .ii’ceptanct of one’s 
station in life and the exis-me social 
oulei and precluded any idea of rebel¬ 
lion. fl Maix talked about the histoiv 
ol mankind being the histoiy ol class 
‘Buggies he hud heloie his mind the 
li.story of Emope which is full of 

instances of slave levolts and seifs 
fleuiig fiom theli lords Indian history, 
however, does not provide anv evidences 
o! the untouchables revolting against 
tlv upper castes. We are not forgetting 
the much cited and little known in- 
s'anee ol the 'Kaivarlta revolt' of the 
I’a'a period in Bengal but sutcly evory 
line will ctnicodt that one may scrape 
the souices and yet not produce many 
ollei instances of the same kind. We 
mav, in this connection, note that the 
substitution of physical violence by 
ideology is recognised even by the 
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.strong -protagonist of Indian Feudalism, 
/[ S Shunua, who writes: "But where 
'was the need for military service if the 
■people could he persuaded to behave 
themselves and to acquiesce in the 
existing order”? 

S\n Dhahma 

It ls not only in the relation between 
the direct pioduccrs and the appropria¬ 
tes of surplus that the Brahmanic 
ideology with its Jati Dhamia and the 
tle-ory of ‘Karma’ eliminated the need 
ui violence, the same is true of every 
other social iclation of oppiession. A 
daring example is the way women 
have been made to accept not just an 
mleiior statue hut a degradation un¬ 
paralleled in anv other society Hie 
soldiers of mediaeval Kmope when 
going on long maiche.s used to put 
chastity belts on the bodies of theii 
i insoits to erisme fidelity. hut even 
Mien thee did not get what they wanted 
nid social hie aimiml them was full of 
l-olics of the kind nanated with relish 
hv Boeeaeui The Indian male however 
never had to invent anv such horrible 
i nit rapt ions to ensure his mental peace 
I hi' ideal of ‘Pa* ihratva’, dilven deep 
into the veiv mmows of the Indian 
'■ mal<’. made hei follow the examples 
■ il Sita and Savitu while hei husband 
'mild indulge himself with anv number 
>1 wives and eoneiihines and eheerfnlfv 
mount his funeial pvre after his death 

What we aie talking of is phvsica! 
\ alienee — corporal punishment and in 
oxtienntx, annihilation It goes without 
saying that in moral teirns the ideologx 
we are talking about is violent to an 
Intmost degree 

To the best of mu knowledge, this 
puiticulur role of ideologv as a sub¬ 
stitute foi violence has not received 
the attention of historians and social 
scuntists it deserves But a little reflec¬ 
tion will show that what we aie sug¬ 
gesting is entiicly in tune with genius 
that was at work in the pioress of the 
territorial expansion of the Biahmanic 
hegemony. As is well known, unlike 
Christianity and Islam, Biahmanism 
nevei conquered by annihilating or by 
loicefully convei ting people worship¬ 
ping 11011 -Brahmanic gods Tribes were 
not eliminated. Thcx weie assimilated. 
The functional divisions within the 
1 1 dial society were preserved and given 
taste denominations. The local gods 
and goddesses were incorporated into 
•lie Hindu pantheon by equations be¬ 
ing invented between them and estab¬ 
lished Hindu gods. The essential point 
which we are aiming at is the absence 


of physical violence made possible by 
:ui astute manipulation of ideology. 

Astatic Mode and Feudalism 

Given the extremely contrasting 
socio-economic conditions characterising 
Indian history and European history 
i ('Meeting polar opposites in social 
philosophy, the question arises how it 
is that one could ever think of putting 
on Indian history the straightjacket oF 
European Feudalism. The question be¬ 
comes oxen more mtiiguing when one 
reminds oneself that originality has 
never been a strong point of Indian 
Maixists their Marxism being little 
mine than a collection of undigested 
■m l unsvnthesised propositions taken 
horn the wntings of Marx, Engels, 
T >nin and Stalin and tieated as so 
mam immutable laws. Mnrx and Lenin 
are piaeticallv deified in India Their 
winds are tieated as sacrosanct, true in 
all contexts at all tones It is a wonder 
of wonders that Indian Marxists should 
have made one big exception and re¬ 
jected Marx’s concept of the Asiatic 
Mode ol Pioduetion. putting in its 
place the idea of an Indian feudalism 
Not onlv that, in India one seems to 
have managed to totally forget oi ignoie 
the fact (hat Maix never even remotely 
thought of feudalism being a useful 
concept in connection with "Indian 
histinx Marx’s concept of the Asiatic 
Mode of Production is indeed in¬ 
adequate to act as a model for Indian 
society in the pre-British period Theie 
is no doubt that the historical evidence 
available to Maix was very partial But 
such was tlie genius of that man that 
no idea originated hv him has been 
such as could lie totally discarded even 
In his determined critics A gieat deal 
of leseaich is taking place on the con¬ 
cept in rnanv countries of the world 
and there is a meat leviva! ol interest 
in the insights the concept provides 
fm understanding the histories of 
various countries oth- i than the cx- 
tirmelv few fitting the pattern of 
European Feudalism. It is. however, 
not our puipase at present to engage 
in a discussion of the Asiatic Mode of 
Pioduetion What is important for as 
is the total rejection by Marx of feuda¬ 
lism in the Indian context. Maix’s 
knowledge of Indian history might 
have been incomplete hut surely the 
same cannot he .said alxnit his know¬ 
ledge of European feudalism That 
apart, Marx first conceived of the pro¬ 
cess of stadlal development from 
s'avery to feudalism to capitalism to 
socialism. That he refrained from ap¬ 
plying, this scheme to Indian society is 
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a matter which is hardly best treated 
hv ohsetving silence over it. 11 is in¬ 
deed a very curious logic that just 
hceause the Asiatic Mode of Production 
is inadequate feudalism becomes apjrro- 
piiate as if it were a negative or 
icsiduan concept. 

S miMsi 11 f.v inkin' 

The fart of the niattei is that Indian 
Marxists have not on their own made 
an exception of this problem and de¬ 
fied Maix The truth is that Indian 
feudalism is a product of the Stalinist 
revision of Marxism. Indian Maixists 
have with very few exceptions learned 
their Marxism not directly from Marx 
hut trom the Irovvdlerised versions pro¬ 
duced hv the hack writers of Stalin's 
tune Rejection of the Asiatic Mode ol 
Pioduetion and the substitution in Its 
place of Indian feudalism was can¬ 
onised during Stalin’s time after some 
vigorous debates in which manv 
important scholars (siic-h as Varga) 
fought valiantlv aginst the idea of 
feudalism and some of them (like 
Madiar) even lost their lives. 

According to Marian Savver, the pro¬ 
vocation for the Stalinist revision how- 
tv ei came from the camp followers in 
the thud world countries “In general, 
then, the Marxism of the third world 
ignored Marx’s own anahsis of non- 
western society Marx's belief that 
Western capitalism was fulfilling an 
essential role in the annihilation of old 
Asiatic society, and the laying of the 
material foundations of westein society 
in Asia was unacceptable in view of 
the rising mood of nationalism in the 
east But instead of taking Marx’s 
model of Oriental society and giving a 
positive lather than a negative evalua¬ 
tion as an alternative non-western way- 
forward info nidiistiialism and socialism 
non-Eurojiean Marxists imposed a 
F.uiopean pattern on their own liistoiv 
If class struggle xvas the dynamic factor 
which was to bring about the desired 
tianwtnin to socialism in Emope then 
cqulialent claws and forms of class 
struggle had to he discovcied in Asia" 
(emphasis added) M 

SoMr Conti unions 

The thesis that we me advancing 
regarding the over whelming importance 
of ideology in Indian historv has an 
extremely important implication foi 
piai tier It is that the struggle against 
i('actionary elements of the Bialunanit 
ideology has to constitute a most impor¬ 
tant p.nt in any stiuggle for progress 
itr this country. In this particular 
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mallei the ji cord ol political parties 
committed to the idea of progress has 
hccii cstinnely poor. The leftist tnovC- 
imnts in the enuntu have heen mostly 
concerned with economic stmggles; 
the) have acqiilicd even political 
dimensions onK as exceptions, The cul- 
tnial iliuieiision, however, lias heen 
conspicuous In its total ahsenei in 
tin sc movements 

Despite vast diffeiem.es one may he 
aide to point at many slmil.uities he- 
tween the Indian soeietv ot diffeient 
phases of the pre-British period and 
Fallopian Sotietv under feudalism. On 
this grOunfl alone some people mav 
insist that feudalism constitutes a nsetul 
fittme to lie adopted universally. But 
by that kind ol logic there is no jeason 
why we should not try to undei stand 
Emopean histon in tenns ot the Caste- 
system Why sliould we he so Europe 
centred to understand Caste in feudal 
terms? The Caste svstem is a chuiat- 
teristic product of the Indian genums, 
just as Feudalism was a typical pindiu t 
of the European genais. If it should lie 
consideied laughable to wnte Emopean 
h story in Caste terms hv the same token 
apiihuig loiid.ilisiu to Indian lustoiv 

should lie tieated as maladmlt. 
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Nagarjuna Sfecls 

NAGARJUNA STEELS, a joint-sector 
company of AI' which commenced com- 
■ iieieml production in June 1977, bus 
established ttsell as a leader in manu¬ 
facture of cold rolled steel .strips It is 
operating well above its installed capa- 
fi'y at 15,000 tonnes per annum and 
has planned expansion of capacity to 
30,000 tonnes at an estimated cost of 


Rs 7.60 wore. A salient feature of this! 
expansion aecoulmg to the Managing' 
Diiectoi, KVK Raju. is that a sub-' 
stantial rjuantam of the additional pru- 
duction will he consumed by the down- 
stieam units The- expansion is being 
financed hv IFC, Washington, by way 
of equity participation and term loans. 
A.s part ol its product expansion the 
company' is embarking on a new pro- 
ihut called cold louned metal profits, 
which aie iisi-cl in light hnilthng stiuc- 
tuie-s, cdeeiiostatic prccipitatois and a 
host of otliei engineering applications. 
Thus expansion is expected to he com- 
plrlcd in iMily 1983 The' tyvo clown- : 
stream units punnoted by the company I 
loi creating a captive market ait: j 
‘VagMrjuna Signndc’ and ‘Nagarjuna . 
Coated Tubes’. Two ot Nagarjuna 
Steels' top executives, Anancl Rao, 
Teihiueal Dnectoi, and N Ran Oene- 
i.d Manage.' have heeomc technocrat 
entiepieneins of these two units The 
fi.sl named unit lias a Rs 7 c-roie piu- 
ji 1 1 foi manufacture of tcnsionul strap¬ 
ping and shapping tools and accessories 
to lie implemented in teclwucal and 
financial collaboration with Signode 
Corpoiation ol USA and tin* seeon-1 
mot has a Us 7 12 cioie project foi 
manufactine of do coated tubes It lias 
enteii d into cull.ihoiirtion jgieeineiil 
with Allied lulu ami Conduit Coil*.- 
i I'.iini USA 


Indian Rare F.arths Limited 


ADVERTISEMENT NO. POP/ 
0LN/H6 Indian Raic Earths 
Limiled. Project Division, 403 
Manish Commercial Centre, 
216-A, Dr Annie Besant Road, 
Worli. Bombay-100 025 invites 
scaled tenders for annual require¬ 
ments of various types of Ball/ 
Rollei Bearings tequired for their 
factory at C’havaia. Neai Quilon 
in Keiala State and Mnnavala- 
kurichi. Near Nagercoil in Tamil 
Nadu. 


Tcndei documents available in 
our office should be clearly super¬ 
scribed with tender number and 
addiessed to Dy. Manager (Pur¬ 
chase & Stores) at the above 
address will be accepted upto 
2.30 p.m on 11.1.82 and will be 
opened on the same dev m the 
presence of attending tenders/ 
authorised representatives. Right 
to accept any tender wholly or in 
part or to reject any or all tenders 
without assigning reasons thereof 
is reserved, ^ ^ (lg)/gl 
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East aod Southeast Asian Perspective 
on Indian Agriculture 

T K Chakraborty 
P S Karode 


UJ1RO Hayami's soiourn in India to 
lake a few field trips to the rural 
eas was quite productive as wilness 
is note on agiarian pioblems in India 
\pril 1R, 1981). home of his mterest- 
ig observations are: 

(a) The agricultural output growth 
ite, of about 2.1 pei cent per year, 
>r the past two decades in India is 
of pool perfoimance at all compared 
■ith the performance of countries in 
outhcast Asia today or of those in 
asr Asia, such as Japan and Taiwan 
r their eaiber stages of development. 
(b> Watet resouices m India have 
pen exploited fai less than then poten- 
ia(. Acceleiatum in the growth rate of 
gricultuial output is quite possible 
implv by reinforcing the present 
ffoits in imgation and ngiuultut.il 
i asiich 

(c) A major problem in agiieidtuiul 
Oowllis sinus to In' llie weakness in 
u Minsing collective mInin at till- local 
• n 1 11 ■ i ■ n 11 1 \ levi'l 

Hayami's further observations suggest 
hat inefficiency in local otgamsation 
s ielated to excessive interventions by 
he government in the market Prohi- 
nlmn of usury, or contiol of interest 
ales, for example, not only dampen 
•rivate financial activities hut also 
xcludc possibilities of local resource 
n obi lisa turn by co-operatives. If gov- 
■rnment policies are iconented to re- 
luce excessive intcivcntion in the 
naiket mechanism and to assist col- 
ective actions of rural people to pro¬ 
mote their own initiatives, agi(cultural 
>rowth performance will improve sigm- 
icantly. 

However, we may aigue that the 
,‘conomic lot of landless labourers, 
ind marginal and smalt faimers — 
who are the majority of trdian popu¬ 
lation — declines more if government 
ntervention in tural market is diverted 
rom its regulatory nature to a so-called 
rromotional nature. Government int¬ 
ervention in Indian agricultute. which 
s characterised by small and marginal 
farmers and countless landless labour¬ 
ers, must be attributed fas in the case of 
he growth of public sector in India) 
o ideological considerations. The aim 
>f government intervention in Indian 
griculture is to stop the. process 


whereby a peasant family in noimal 
course is converted either into an in¬ 
debted or an impoverished family. 
II tin- inucgiilatcd piivnlc money 
market and marketing process in 
the rural economy is allowed 
free play by the government, the 
|n culiai leutuie ol exploiting othci peo¬ 
ple's land and giabbing other 
people’s assets in ruial India will get a 
fillip. This is not to say that govern¬ 
ment policies have had the intended 
effect on the living conditions of the 
poor peasants and landless labourers. 
Otherwise, why is there a regulat 
glow th in the numbers ol landless 
agncultuial labourists? 

The rural co-operatives are impor¬ 
tant agencies to channel government 
credit and other heip to the tural peo¬ 
ple. But they rarely act as local self- 
help organisations to mobilise savings 
among the membeis and to finance 
their production activities and improve 
the matketing of their pioduc-e, pio- 
bably hecause they have become rich- 
farmer-based co-operatives, Serious 
efforts aie therefore needed to have a 
suitable organisational transformation 
of agricultural co-opeiatives to enable 
the rutal poor to utilise their potential. 

Hayami's concluding observations 
j (null'd out that the loot ol poveity 
and inequality is the same ior 
India and Southeast Asia, etc, (a) low 
rates of return to labout due to low 
level of technology and scaice endow¬ 
ments of land and capital tclutivc to 
labour: (b) unequal distribution of 
assets, especially land. He is of the 
opinion that th e technociatic approach 
to the solution of poverty and inequa¬ 
lity may aggravate the problem in 
India, because with high labour tran¬ 
saction costs the increased demand for 
labour in irrigation and in the new 
technology might lead to mechanisa¬ 
tion, threatening employment On the 
other side, the reformist approach for 
proper distribution of income and 
assets seems to have little hope of 
success in the present social and poli¬ 
tical conditions. The sensible approach 
is to combine the two approaches. 

It is recognised that technology is 
an important vehicle of social change. 


But it is not surprising that technical 
changes in Indian agriculture have no 
impact on pioduction relations and 
labour bondage, as these technical 
changes have been initiated more by 
ruial-basod middle and rich peasants 
than by so-called gentlemen farmers. 
Big fanners, local or immigrated from 
urban ateas or turned to farmers from 
moncylending have not taken agricul¬ 
ture just as a trade nor aie suffering 
it lust as a legacy. The development of 
facilities such as irrigation, power, 
tianspoit, credit, easier labour availa¬ 
bility, lower tax buidens, and rising 
puces, in association with the use of 
hybrid seeds, etc, provide the environ¬ 
ment for lucrative investment, returas. 
Finally, such agnculture piovide the 
path for easy cntiy into local power 
positions. On the other hand,, the iel a - 
tions between faimers and agiicultural 
lahoureis and even between the work¬ 
ers themselves arc somewhat imperso¬ 
nal. reinforced hv the caste prejudice. 
All these factors favour so-called com¬ 
mercial farming in India, and the con¬ 
dition of landless labourers remains 
unattended It is quite likely that, 
owing to the various technological 
changes which have occurred m the 
Uiral set tot, paiticularly since 196 1 ;, 
the distribution of income has become 
coequal than in I9.W-57 How¬ 
ever, the fact that India is characten- 
•'<'« hv predominantly im-co-ordinated 
marginal and small agncultuial farms 

l,,uls " UIU M’holaix t,, suggest that 
attmijifs .lie to he scously made to 
promote the co-opeiativ c method of 
agricultural production and marketing, 
supported hx tW piesent |i uw (l | mstl . 
tmnal finance 

Their seems to lie ueai unanimity 
aiming mans economists that encniiiage- 
nitmt of in-opriativc method ol agn- 
cultmal production and marketing 
among un-co-ordinatcd marginal and 
small farmers, with the support of in¬ 
stitutional finance, without involving 
change in the piosrnl stinc-tnic of pro- 
jK'itv ownership. could contiol the 
piesent cnxis and help spin the 
economy into action But it is probably 
tnoie national and dcsiiable to prescnlie 
such medicine alter studs mg the 
uatiiii — not the s\mjiloin — ol the 
disease. Hceaidmg the nature of the 
present ciims io Indian agriculture, 
the question is Is it |ust a cyclical 
eiisis which aiiscs in the sphere ol 
ciieiilation, or is il a fundamental crisis 
which originates in and intensifies 
the major contiachction m the sphere 


niei 
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The process of income distrlbutionoiO 
always built into the agrarian stractate 
of the production process and produc¬ 
tion relations. A.s a result, there is 'a 
built-in bin* towards the flow oi agri¬ 
cultural produce and gams of planned 
development going in favour of those 
who own ami cultivate large holdings us 
against the peasant cultivators who own 
and opeiutc small or marginal farms 
The landless poor, ol course, ate the 


worse sunerers. irwr is wnyy. uucniipi| 
at planned development in our eccmrtoy, 
stiuuturally characterised by the con¬ 
centration of rural land holdings and 
trade and money among the upper and 
middle upper stiata of rural and urban 
population, has further concentrated 
propelty and earning power and failed 
to benefit the vast maiority of the rural 
pom it is a fundamental crises not a 
nclical one. Income dish ibution in 
the rural eeonomv is closely associated 


setting inequality is in fact mainly a 
question' of land ownership — with 
which are also associated education, 
management capability, leisure enjoy¬ 
ment of status, and authority. So any 
appioach which fails to alter the pre¬ 
sent concentration of property wd 
earning power< can yield transitory re¬ 
lief but cannot prevent widening in¬ 
equality and class conflict. 
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The mjifjeit: 
Sochi rtinnflo 
through welfare banking 

The vehicle: 

MuM Service Agency §t 
Cram Vitas Kendra of 
BankofBaroda 


The measures: 



Bank of Baroda is pursuing its assistance to the weaker sections of 
Society with vigour 

It has already lent over fls 570 crores to the priority sector 
i e 38 33 per cent ot the total advances as against the national 
average oi 36 per cent It is now poised to increase it further k> 

40 per cent by 1965 

Advances to agriculture at present are over R$ 250 crores 
representing 16 6 per cent ot All India advances Smalt and 
marginal fanners got over 33 per cent of the total direct Agricultural 
advances of the bank 

Further! the bank has advanced 11 per cent of its total advances to 
the "*Mke»; or the weaker sections— at differential rale of merest 
ie at 4 per cent 

It now has SM per cent Of its total Indian branch network In rural 
anas* atorti — through Which « endeavours to reach ter and wide to 
akwat me weak 
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PHARMACEUTICAL 

CHEMICALS 


You can gel 
renowned ATUL" 
quality at a fair price 
and delivery schedule. 

Why settle for less? 


Atul produces a variety of 
pharmaceutical chemicals which j 

are used by manufacturers v I 
of life saving drugs. —-< 

The range includes- l 
Quiniodochlor I.P., Nikethamide I.P., 
Saccharin U.S.P , s' 
Saccharin Sodium I.P., 
Sulphadiazine I.P., Halazone N.F., ( " 
Sulphathiazole B.P.C., 
Menadione I.P., Acetomenadione I.P., 
Menadione Sodium Bisulphite I P. 

and Tolbutamide I.P. 



s«M 




Dicalcium Phosphate (Dentifrice grade), 
Dicalcium Phosphate (I.P. grade), rTT~~ 
Methyl Dichloro Acetate, fl 
Tolyl-p-Sulphonyl Ethyl Carbamate, jLlSIi 
Para Chlorobenzene Sulphonamide, i / 
Paratoluene Sulphonamide, C- 
Paratoluene Sulphonyl Chloride ^ 
and Urethane. /^\S\ 


Ik 

I 


l - J 



ATU 


lUiu iffl 


ionel.P., _Vf'7j 7Ll_ 

)hite I P. r~ L |1 

_■ i _ ■ n ! 1 I 


Tor your requiremente.pleaso i 
Marketinq Department 

^ "the 


Agents all over India. 


T. PRODUCTS 

India’s giant chemical cn 

P 0 Atul. Dim Valsad 306 020 
Gujarat (India) 

Tel 61 Gram "TULA' Atul 
Tela* 0173 232 "ATUL IN 







